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DEAD MEN'S MONEY 
By J.S. Fletcher 


CHAPTER I 
THE ONE-EYED MAN 


The very beginning of this affair, which involved me, before I was 
aware of it, in as much villainy and wickedness as ever man heard of, was, 
of course, that spring evening, now ten years ago, whereon I looked out of 
my mother's front parlour window in the main street of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed and saw, standing right before the house, a man who had a black 
patch over his left eye, an old plaid thrown loosely round his shoulders, and 
in his right hand a stout stick and an old-fashioned carpet-bag. He caught 
sight of me as I caught sight of him, and he stirred, and made at once for 
our door. If I had possessed the power of seeing more than the obvious, I 
should have seen robbery, and murder, and the very devil himself coming in 
close attendance upon him as he crossed the pavement. But as it was, I saw 
nothing but a stranger, and I threw open the window and asked the man 
what he might be wanting. 

"Lodgings!" he answered, jerking a thickly made thumb at a paper 
which my mother had that day set in the transom above the door. 
"Lodgings! You've lodgings to let for a single gentleman. I'm a single 
gentleman, and I want lodgings. For a month--maybe more. Money no 
object. Thorough respectability--on my part. Few needs and modest 
requirements. Not likely to give trouble. Open the door!" 

I went into the passage and opened the door to him. He strode in 
without as much as a word, and, not waiting for my invitation, lurched 


heavily--he was a big, heavy-moving fellow--into the parlour, where he set 
down his bag, his plaid, and his stick, and dropping into an easy chair, gave 
a sort of groan as he looked at me. 

"And what's your name?" he demanded, as if he had all the right in the 
world to walk into folks' houses and ask his questions. "Whatever it is, 
you're a likely-looking youngster!" 

"My name's Hugh Moneylaws," I answered, thinking it no harm to 
humour him. "If you want to know about lodgings you must wait till my 
mother comes in. Just now she's away up the street--she'll be back 
presently." 

"No hurry, my lad," he replied. "None whatever. This is a comfortable 
anchorage. Quiet. Your mother'll be a widow woman, now?" 

"Yes," said I shortly. 

"Any more of you--brothers and sisters?" he asked. "Any--aye, of 
course!--any young children in the house? Because young children is what I 
cannot abide--except at a distance." 

"There's nobody but me and my mother, and a servant lass," I said. 
"This is a quiet enough house, if that's what you mean." 

"Quiet is the word," said he. "Nice, quiet, respectable lodgings. In this 
town of Berwick. For a month. If not more. As I say, a comfortable 
anchorage. And time, too!--when you've seen as many queer places as I 
have in my day, young fellow, you'll know that peace and quiet is meat and 
drink to an ageing man." 

It struck me as I looked at him that he was just the sort of man that you 
would expect to hear of as having been in queer places--a sort of gnarled 
and stubbly man, with a wealth of seams and wrinkles about his face and 
what could be seen of his neck, and much grizzled hair, and an eye--only 
one being visible--that looked as if it had been on the watch ever since he 
was born. He was a fellow of evident great strength and stout muscle, and 
his hands, which he had clasped in front of him as he sat talking to me, were 
big enough to go round another man's throat, or to fell a bullock. And as for 
the rest of his appearance, he had gold rings in his ears, and he wore a great, 
heavy gold chain across his waistcoat, and was dressed in a new suit of blue 
serge, somewhat large for him, that he had evidently purchased at a ready- 
made-clothing shop, not so long before. 

My mother came quietly in upon us before I could reply to the stranger's 
last remark, and I saw at once that he was a man of some politeness and 


manners, for he got himself up out of his chair and made her a sort of bow, 
in an old-fashioned way. And without waiting for me, he let his tongue 
loose on her. 

"Servant, ma'am," said he. "You'll be the lady of the house--Mrs. 
Moneylaws. I'm seeking lodgings, Mrs. Moneylaws, and seeing your paper 
at the door-light, and your son's face at the window, I came in. Nice, quiet 
lodgings for a few weeks is what I'm wanting--a bit of plain cooking--no 
fal-lals. And as for money--no object! Charge me what you like, and I'll pay 
beforehand, any hand, whatever's convenient." 

My mother, a shrewd little woman, who had had a good deal to do since 
my father died, smiled at the corners of her mouth as she looked the would- 
be lodger up and down. 

"Why, sir," said she. "I like to know who I'm taking in. You're a stranger 
in the place, I'm thinking." 

"Fifty years since I last clapped eyes on it, ma'am," he answered. "And I 
was then a youngster of no more than twelve years or so. But as to who and 
what I am--name of James Gilverthwaite. Late master of as good a ship as 
ever a man sailed. A quiet, respectable man. No swearer. No drinker--saving 
in reason and sobriety. And as I say--money no object, and cash down 
whenever it's wanted. Look here!" 

He plunged one of the big hands into a trousers’ pocket, and pulled it out 
again running over with gold. And opening his fingers he extended the 
gold-laden palm towards us. We were poor folk at that time, and it was a 
strange sight to us, all that money lying in the man's hand, and he 
apparently thinking no more of it than if it had been a heap of six-penny 
pieces. 

"Help yourself to whatever'll pay you for a month," he exclaimed. "And 
don't be afraid--there's a lot more where that came from." 

But my mother laughed, and motioned him to put up his money. 

"Nay, nay, sir!" said she. "There's no need. And all I'm asking at you is 
just to know who it is I'm taking in. You'll be having business in the town 
for a while?" 

"Not business in the ordinary sense, ma'am," he answered. "But there's 
kin of mine lying in more than one graveyard just by, and it's a fancy of my 
own to take a look at their resting-places, d'ye see, and to wander round the 
old quarters where they lived. And while I'm doing that, it's a quiet, and 
respectable, and a comfortable lodging I'm wanting." 


I could see that the sentiment in his speech touched my mother, who 
was fond of visiting graveyards herself, and she turned to Mr. James 
Gilverthwaite with a nod of acquiescence. 

"Well, now, what might you be wanting in the way of accommodation?" 
she asked, and she began to tell him that he could have that parlour in which 
they were talking, and the bedchamber immediately above it. I left them 
arranging their affairs, and went into another room to attend to some of my 
own, and after a while my mother came there to me. "I've let him the rooms, 
Hugh," she said, with a note of satisfaction in her voice which told me that 
the big man was going to pay well for them. "He's a great bear of a man to 
look at," she went on, "but he seems quiet and civil-spoken. And here's a 
ticket for a chest of his that he's left up at the railway station, and as he's 
tired, maybe you'll get somebody yourself to fetch it down for him?" 

I went out to a man who lived close by and had a light cart, and sent him 
up to the station with the ticket for the chest; he was back with it before 
long, and I had to help him carry it up to Mr. Gilverthwaite's room. And 
never had I felt or seen a chest like that before, nor had the man who had 
fetched it, either. It was made of some very hard and dark wood, and 
clamped at all the comers with brass, and underneath it there were a couple 
of bars of iron, and though it was no more than two and a half feet square, it 
took us all our time to lift it. And when, under Mr. Gilverthwaite's orders, 
we set it down on a stout stand at the side of his bed, there it remained until- 
-but to say until when would be anticipating. 

Now that he was established in our house, the new lodger proved 
himself all that he had said. He was a quiet, respectable, sober sort of man, 
giving no trouble and paying down his money without question or murmur 
every Saturday morning at his breakfast-time. All his days were passed in 
pretty much the same fashion. After breakfast he would go out--you might 
see him on the pier, or on the old town walls, or taking a walk across the 
Border Bridge; now and then we heard of his longer excursions into the 
country, one side or other of the Tweed. He took his dinner in the evenings, 
having made a special arrangement with my mother to that effect, and a 
very hearty eater he was, and fond of good things, which he provided 
generously for himself; and when that episode of the day's events was over, 
he would spend an hour or two over the newspapers, of which he was a 
great reader, in company with his cigar and his glass. And I'll say for him 
that from first to last he never put anything out, and was always civil and 


polite, and there was never a Saturday that he did not give the servant-maid 
a half-crown to buy herself a present. 

All the same--we said it to ourselves afterwards, though not at the time-- 
there was an atmosphere of mystery about Mr. Gilverthwaite. He made no 
acquaintance in the town. He was never seen in even brief conversation 
with any of the men that hung about the pier, on the walls, or by the 
shipping. He never visited the inns, nor brought anybody in to drink and 
smoke with him. And until the last days of his lodging with us he never 
received a letter. 

A letter and the end of things came all at once. His stay had lengthened 
beyond the month he had first spoken of. It was in the seventh week of his 
coming that he came home to his dinner one June evening, complaining to 
my mother of having got a great wetting in a sudden storm that had come 
on that afternoon while he was away out in the country, and next morning 
he was in bed with a bad pain in his chest, and not over well able to talk. 
My mother kept him in his bed and began to doctor him; that day, about 
noon, came for him the first and only letter he ever had while he was with 
us--a letter that came in a registered envelope. The servant-maid took it up 
to him when it was delivered, and she said later that he started a bit when he 
saw it. But he said nothing about it to my mother during that afternoon, nor 
indeed to me, specifically, when, later on, he sent for me to go up to his 
room. All the same, having heard of what he had got, I felt sure that it was 
because of it that, when I went in to him, he beckoned me first to close the 
door on us and then to come close to his side as he lay propped on his 
pillow. 

"Private, my lad!" he whispered hoarsely. "There's a word I have for you 
in private!" 

CHAPTER II 

THE MIDNIGHT MISSION 

Before he said a word more, I knew that Mr. Gilverthwaite was very ill- 
-much worse, I fancied, than my mother had any notion of. It was evidently 
hard work for him to get his breath, and the veins in his temples and 
forehead swelled out, big and black, with the effort of talking. He motioned 
to me to hand him a bottle of some stuff which he had sent for from the 
chemist, and he took a swig of its contents from the bottle neck before he 
spoke again. Then he pointed to a chair at the bed-head, close to his pillow. 


"My lungs!" he said, a bit more easily. "Mortal bad! Queer thing, a great 
man like me, but I was always delicate in that way, ever since I was a 
nipper--strong as a bull in all else. But this word is private. Look here, 
you're a lawyer's clerk?" 

He had known that, of course, for some time--known that I was clerk to 
a solicitor of the town, and hoping to get my articles, and in due course 
become a solicitor myself. So there was no need for me to do more than nod 
in silence. 

"And being so," he went on, "you'll be a good hand at keeping a secret 
very well. Can you keep one for me, now?" 

He had put out one of his big hands as he spoke, and had gripped my 
wrist with it--ill as he was, the grip of his fingers was like steel, and yet I 
could see that he had no idea that he was doing more than laying his hand 
on me with the appeal of a sick man. 

"It depends what it is, Mr. Gilverthwaite," I answered. "I should like to 
do anything I can for you." 

"You wouldn't do it for nothing," he put in sharply. "Ill make it well 
worth your while. See here!" 

He took his hand away from my wrist, put it under his pillow, and drew 
out a bank-note, which he unfolded before me. 

"Ten pound!" he said. "It's yours, if you'll do a bit of a job for me--in 
private. Ten pound'll be useful to you. What do you say, now?" 

"That it depends on what it is," said I. "I'd be as glad of ten pounds as 
anybody, but I must know first what I'm expected to do for it." 

"It's an easy enough thing to do," he replied. "Only it's got to be done 
this very night, and I'm laid here, and can't do it. You can do it, without 
danger, and at little trouble--only--it must be done private." 

"You want me to do something that nobody's to know about?" I asked. 

"Precisely!" said he. "Nobody! Not even your mother--for even the best 
of women have tongues." 

I hesitated a little--something warned me that there was more in all this 
than I saw or understood at the moment. 

"T'll promise this, Mr. Gilverthwaite," I said presently. "If you'll tell me 
now what it is you want, I'll keep that a dead secret from anybody for ever. 
Whether I'll do it or not'll depend on the nature of your communication." 

"Well spoken, lad!" he answered, with a feeble laugh. "You've the 
makings of a good lawyer, anyway. Well, now, it's this--do you know this 


neighbourhood well?" 

"I've never known any other," said I. 

"Do you know where Till meets Tweed?" he asked. 

"As well as I know my own mother's door!" I answered. 

"You know where that old--what do they call it?--chapel, cell, 
something of that nature, is?" he asked again. 

"Aye!--well enough, Mr. Gilverthwaite," I answered him. "Ever since I 
was in breeches!" 

"Well," said he, "if I was my own man, I ought to meet another man 
near there this very night. And--here I am!" 

"You want me to meet this other man?" I asked. 

"I'm offering you ten pound if you will," he answered, with a quick 
look. "Aye, that is what I'm wanting!" 

"To do--what?" I inquired. 

"Simple enough," he said. "Nothing to do but to meet him, to give him a 
word that'll establish what they term your bony fides, and a message from 
me that I'll have you learn by heart before you go. No more!" 

"There's no danger in it?" I asked. 

"Not a spice of danger!" he asserted. "Not half as much as you'd find in 
Serving a writ." 

"You seem inclined to pay very handsomely for it, all the same," I 
remarked, still feeling a bit suspicious. 

"And for a simple reason," he retorted. "I must have some one to do the 
job--aye, if it costs twenty pound! Somebody must meet this friend o' mine, 
and tonight--and why shouldn't you have ten pound as well as another?" 

"There's nothing to do but what you say?" I asked. 

"Nothing--not a thing!" he affirmed. 

"And the time?" I said. "And the word--for surety?" 

"Eleven o'clock is the time," he answered. "Eleven--an hour before 
midnight. And as for the word--get you to the place and wait about a bit, 
and if you see nobody there, say out loud, 'From James Gilverthwaite as is 
sick and can't come himself’; and when the man appears, as he will, say-- 
aye!--say ‘Panama,’ my lad, and he'll understand in a jiffy!" 

"Eleven o'clock--Panama," said I. "And--the message?" 

"Aye!" he answered, "the message. Just this, then: 'James Gilverthwaite 
is laid by for a day or two, and you'll bide quiet in the place you know of till 


you hear from him.' That's all. And--how will you get out there, now?--it's a 
goodish way." 

"I have a bicycle," I answered, and at his question a thought struck me. 
"How did you intend to get out there yourself, Mr. Gilverthwaite?" I asked. 
"That far--and at that time of night?" 

"Aye!" he said. "Just so--but I'd ha' done it easy enough, my lad--if I 
hadn't been laid here. I'd ha' gone out by the last train to the nighest station, 
and it being summer I'd ha' shifted for myself somehow during the rest of 
the night--I'm used to night work. But--that's neither here nor there. You'll 
go? And--private?" 

"T'll go--and privately," I answered him. "Make yourself easy." 

"And not a word to your mother?" he asked anxiously. 

"Just so," I replied. "Leave it to me." 

He looked vastly relieved at that, and after assuring him that I had the 
message by heart I left his chamber and went downstairs. After all, it was 
no great task that he had put on me. I had often stayed until very late at the 
office, where I had the privilege of reading law-books at nights, and it was 
an easy business to mention to my mother that I wouldn't be in that night so 
very early. That part of my contract with the sick man upstairs I could keep 
well enough, in letter and spirit--all the same, I was not going out along 
Tweed-side at that hour of the night without some safeguard, and though I 
would tell no one of what my business for Mr. Gilverthwaite precisely 
amounted to, I would tell one person where it would take me, in case 
anything untoward happened and I had to be looked for. That person was 
the proper one for a lad to go to under the circumstances--my sweetheart, 
Maisie Dunlop. 

And here I'll take you into confidence and say that at that time Maisie 
and I had been sweethearting a good two years, and were as certain of each 
other as if the two had been twelve. I doubt if there was such another old- 
fashioned couple as we were anywhere else in the British Islands, for 
already we were as much bound up in each other as if we had been married 
half a lifetime, and there was not an affair of mine that I did not tell her of, 
nor had she a secret that she did not share with me. But then, to be sure, we 
had been neighbours all our lives, for her father, Andrew Dunlop, kept a 
grocer's shop not fifty yards from our house, and she and I had been 
playmates ever since our school-days, and had fallen to sober and serious 
love as soon as we arrived at what we at any rate called years of discretion-- 


which means that I was nineteen, and she seventeen, when we first spoke 
definitely about getting married. And two years had gone by since then, and 
one reason why I had no objection to earning Mr. Gilverthwaite's ten 
pounds was that Maisie and I meant to wed as soon as my salary was lifted 
to three pounds a week, as it soon was to be, and we were saving money for 
our furnishing--and ten pounds, of course, would be a nice help. 

So presently I went along the street to Dunlop's and called Maisie out, 
and we went down to the walls by the river mouth, which was a regular 
evening performance of ours. And in a quiet corner, where there was a seat 
on which we often sat whispering together of our future, I told her that I had 
to do a piece of business for our lodger that night and that the precise nature 
of it was a secret which I must not let out even to her. 

"But here's this much in it, Maisie," I went on, taking care that there was 
no one near us that could catch a word of what I was saying; "I can tell you 
where the spot is that I'm to do the business at, for a fine lonely spot it is to 
be in at the time of night I'm to be there--an hour before midnight, and the 
place is that old ruin that's close by where Till meets Tweed--you know it 
well enough yourself." 

I felt her shiver a bit at that, and I knew what it was that was in her 
mind, for Maisie was a girl of imagination, and the mention of a lonely 
place like that, to be visited at such an hour, set it working. 

"Yon's a queer man, that lodger of your mother's, Hughie," she said. 
"And it's a strange time and place you're talking of. I hope nothing'll come 
to you in the way of mischance." 

"Oh, it's nothing, nothing at all!" I hastened to say. "If you knew it all, 
you'd see it's a very ordinary business that this man can't do himself, being 
kept to his bed. But all the same, there's naught like taking precautions 
beforehand, and so I'll tell you what we'll do. I should be back in town soon 
after twelve, and I'll give a tap at your window as I pass it, and then you'll 
know all's right." 

That would be an easy enough thing to manage, for Maisie's room, 
where she slept with a younger sister, was on the ground floor of her father's 
house in a wing that butted on to the street, and I could knock at the pane as 
I passed by. Yet still she seemed uneasy, and I hastened to say what--not 
even then knowing her quite as well as I did later--I thought would comfort 
her in any fears she had. "It's a very easy job, Maisie," I said; "and the ten 


! 


pounds'll go a long way in buying that furniture we're always talking 
about." 

She started worse than before when I said that and gripped the hand that 
I had round her waist. 

"Hughie!" she exclaimed. "He'll not be giving you ten pounds for a bit 
of a ride like that! Oh, now I'm sure there's danger in it! What would a man 
be paying ten pounds for to anybody just to take a message? Don't go, 
Hughie! What do you know of yon man except that he's a stranger that 
never speaks to a soul in the place, and wanders about like he was spying 
things? And I would liefer go without chair or table, pot or pan, than that 
you should be running risks in a lonesome place like that, and at that time, 
with nobody near if you should be needing help. Don't go!" 

"You're misunderstanding," said I. "It's a plain and easy thing--I've 
nothing to do but ride there and back. And as for the ten pounds, it's just 
this way: yon Mr. Gilverthwaite has more money than he knows what to do 
with. He carries sovereigns in his pockets like they were sixpenny pieces! 
Ten pounds is no more to him that ten pennies to us. And we've had the man 
in our house seven weeks now, and there's nobody could say an ill word of 
him." 

"It's not so much him," she answered. "It's what you may meet--there! 
For you've got to meet--somebody. You're going, then?" 

"I've given my word, Maisie," I said. "And you'll see there'll be no 
harm, and I'll give you a tap at the window as I pass your house coming 
back. And we'll do grand things with that ten pounds, too." 

"T'll never close my eyes till I hear you, then," she replied. "And I'll not 
be satisfied with any tap, neither. If you give one, I'll draw the blind an inch, 
and make sure it's yourself, Hughie." 

We settled it at that, with a kiss that was meant on my part to be one of 
reassurance, and presently we parted, and I went off to get my bicycle in 
readiness for the ride. 

CHAPTER III 

THE RED STAIN 

It was just half-past nine by the town clocks when I rode out across the 
old Border Bridge and turned up the first climb of the road that runs 
alongside the railway in the direction of Tillmouth Park, which was, of 
course, my first objective. A hot, close night it was--there had been thunder 
hanging about all day, and folk had expected it to break at any minute, but 


up to this it had not come, and the air was thick and oppressive. I was 
running with sweat before I had ridden two miles along the road, and my 
head ached with the heaviness of the air, that seemed to press on me till I 
was like to be stifled. Under ordinary circumstances nothing would have 
taken me out on such a night. But the circumstances were not ordinary, for 
it was the first time I had ever had the chance of earning ten pounds by 
doing what appeared to be a very simple errand; and though I was well 
enough inclined to be neighbourly to Mr. Gilverthwaite, it was certainly his 
money that was my chief inducement in going on his business at a time 
when all decent folk should be in their beds. And for this first part of my 
journey my thoughts ran on that money, and on what Maisie and I would do 
with it when it was safely in my pocket. We had already bought the 
beginnings of our furnishing, and had them stored in an unused warehouse 
at the back of her father's premises; with Mr. Gilverthwaite's bank-note, 
lying there snugly in waiting for me, we should be able to make 
considerable additions to our stock, and the wedding-day would come 
nearer. 

But from these anticipations I presently began to think about the 
undertaking on which I was now fairly engaged. When I came to consider 
it, it seemed a queer affair. As I understood it, it amounted to this:--Here 
was Mr. Gilverthwaite, a man that was a stranger in Berwick, and who 
appeared to have plenty of money and no business, suddenly getting a letter 
which asked him to meet a man, near midnight, and in about as lonely a 
spot as you could select out of the whole district. Why at such a place, and 
at such an hour? And why was this meeting of so much importance that Mr. 
Gilverthwaite, being unable to keep the appointment himself, must pay as 
much as ten pounds to another person to keep it for him? What I had said to 
Maisie about Mr. Gilverthwaite having so much money that ten pounds was 
no more to him than ten pence to me was, of course, all nonsense, said just 
to quieten her fears and suspicions--I knew well enough, having seen a bit 
of the world in a solicitor's office for the past six years, that even 
millionaires don't throw their money about as if pounds were empty 
peascods. No! Mr. Gilverthwaite was giving me that money because he 
thought that I, as a lawyer's clerk, would see the thing in its right light as a 
secret and an important business, and hold my tongue about it. And see it as 
a secret business I did--for what else could it be that would make two men 
meet near an old ruin at midnight, when in a town where, at any rate, one of 


them was a stranger, and the other probably just as much so, they could 
have met by broad day at a more convenient trysting-place without anybody 
having the least concern in their doings? There was strange and subtle 
mystery in all this, and the thinking and pondering it over led me before 
long to wondering about its first natural consequence--who and what was 
the man I was now on my way to meet, and where on earth could he be 
coming from to keep a tryst at a place like that, and at that hour? 

However, before I had covered three parts of that outward journey, I was 
to meet another man who, all unknown to me, was to come into this truly 
extraordinary series of events in which I, with no will of my own, was just 
beginning--all unawares--to be mixed up. Taking it roughly, and as the crow 
flies, it is a distance of some nine or ten miles from Berwick town to Twizel 
Bridge on the Till, whereat I was to turn off from the main road and take 
another, a by-lane, that would lead me down by the old ruin, close by which 
Till and Tweed meet. Hot as the night was, and unpleasant for riding, I had 
plenty and to spare of time in hand, and when I came to the cross-ways 
between Norham and Grindon, I got off my machine and sat down on the 
bank at the roadside to rest a bit before going further. It was a quiet and a 
very lonely spot that; for three miles or more I had not met a soul along the 
road, and there being next to nothing in the way of village or farmstead 
between me and Cornhill, I did not expect to meet one in the next stages of 
my journey. But as I sat there on the bank, under a thick hedge, my bicycle 
lying at my side, I heard steps coming along the road in the gloom--swift, 
sure steps, as of a man who walks fast, and puts his feet firmly down as 
with determination to get somewhere as soon as he may. And hearing that-- 
and to this day I have often wondered what made me do it--I off with my 
cap, and laid it over the bicycle-lamp, and myself sat as still as any of the 
wee creatures that were doubtless lying behind me in the hedge. 

The steps came from the direction in which I was bound. There was a 
bit of a dip in the road just there: they came steadily, strongly, up it. And 
presently--for this was the height of June, when the nights are never really 
dark--the figure of a man came over the ridge of the dip, and showed itself 
plain against a piece of grey sky that was framed by the fingers of the pines 
and firs on either side of the way. A strongly-built figure it was, and, as I 
said before, the man put his feet, evidently well shod, firmly and swiftly 
down, and with this alternate sound came the steady and equally swift 
tapping of an iron-shod stick. Whoever this night-traveller was, it was 


certain he was making his way somewhere without losing any time in the 
business. 

The man came close by me and my cover, seeing nothing, and at a few 
yards' distance stopped dead. I knew why. He had come to the cross-roads, 
and it was evident from his movements that he was puzzled and uncertain. 
He went to the corners of each way: it seemed to me that he was seeking for 
a guide-post. But, as I knew very well, there was no guide-post at any 
comer, and presently he came to the middle of the roads again and stood, 
looking this way and that, as if still in a dubious mood. And then I heard a 
crackling and rustling as of stiff paper--he was never more than a dozen 
yards from me all the time,--and in another minute there was a spurt up of 
bluish flame, and I saw that the man had turned on the light of an electric 
pocket-torch and was shining it on a map which he had unfolded and 
shaken out, and was holding in his right hand. 

At this point I profited by a lesson which had been dinned into my ears 
a good many times since boyhood. Andrew Dunlop, Maisie's father, was 
one of those men who are uncommonly fond of lecturing young folk in 
season and out of season. He would get a lot of us, boys and girls, together 
in his parlour at such times as he was not behind the counter and give us 
admonitions on what he called the practical things of life. And one of his 
favourite precepts--especially addressed to us boys--was "Cultivate your 
powers of observation." This advice fitted in very well with the affairs of 
the career I had mapped out for myself--a solicitor should naturally be an 
observant man, and I had made steady effort to do as Andrew Dunlop 
counselled. Therefore it was with a keenly observant eye that I, all unseen, 
watched the man with his electric torch and his map, and it did not escape 
my notice that the hand which held the map was short of the two middle 
fingers. But of the rest of him, except that he was a tallish, well-made man, 
dressed in--as far as I could see things--a gentlemanlike fashion in grey 
tweeds, I could see nothing. I never caught one glimpse of his face, for all 
the time that he stood there it was in shadow. 

He did not stay there long either. The light of the electric torch was 
suddenly switched off; I heard the crackling of the map again as he folded it 
up and pocketed it. And just as suddenly he was once more on the move, 
taking the by-way up to the north, which, as I knew well, led to Norham, 
and--if he was going far--over the Tweed to Ladykirk. He went away at the 
same quick pace; but the surface in that by-way was not as hard and ringing 


as that of the main road, and before long the sound of his steps died away 
into silence, and the hot, oppressive night became as still as ever. 

I presently mounted my bicycle again and rode forward on my last 
stage, and having crossed Twizel Bridge, turned down the lane to the old 
ruin close by where Till runs into Tweed. It was now as dark as ever it 
would be that night, and the thunderclouds which hung all over the valley 
deepened the gloom. Gloomy and dark the spot indeed was where I was to 
meet the man of whom Mr. Gilverthwaite had spoken. By the light of my 
bicycle lamp I saw that it was just turned eleven when I reached the spot; 
but so far as I could judge there was no man there to meet anybody. And 
remembering what I had been bidden to do, I spoke out loud. 

"From James Gilverthwaite, who is sick, and can't come himself," I 
repeated. And then, getting no immediate response, I spoke the password in 
just as loud a voice. But there was no response to that either, and for the 
instant I thought how ridiculous it was to stand there and say Panama to 
nobody. 

I made it out that the man had not yet come, and I was wheeling my 
bicycle to the side of the lane, there to place it against the hedge and to sit 
down myself, when the glancing light of the lamp fell on a great red stain 
that had spread itself, and was still spreading, over the sandy ground in 
front of me. And I knew on the instant that this was the stain of blood, and I 
do not think I was surprised when, advancing a step or two further, I saw, 
lying in the roadside grass at my feet, the still figure and white face of a 
man who, I knew with a sure and certain instinct, was not only dead but had 
been cruelly murdered. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE MURDERED MAN 

There may be folk in the world to whom the finding of a dead man, 
lying grim and stark by the roadside, with the blood freshly run from it and 
making ugly patches of crimson on the grass and the gravel, would be an 
ordinary thing; but to me that had never seen blood let in violence, except in 
such matters as a bout of fisticuffs at school, it was the biggest thing that 
had ever happened, and I stood staring down at the white face as if I should 
never look at anything else as long as I lived. I remember all about that 
scene and that moment as freshly now as if the affair had happened last 
night. The dead man lying in the crushed grass--his arms thrown out 
helplessly on either side of him--the gloom of the trees all around--the 


murmuring of the waters, where Till was pouring its sluggish flood into the 
more active swirl and rush of the Tweed--the hot, oppressive air of the 
night--and the blood on the dry road--all that was what, at Mr. 
Gilverthwaite's bidding, I had ridden out from Berwick to find in that lonely 
spot. 

But I knew, of course, that James Gilverthwaite himself had not 
foreseen this affair, nor thought that I should find a murdered man. And as I 
at last drew breath, and lifted myself up a little from staring at the corpse, a 
great many thoughts rushed into my head, and began to tumble about over 
each other. Was this the man Mr. Gilverthwaite meant me to meet? Would 
Mr. Gilverthwaite have been murdered, too, if he had come there in person? 
And had the man been murdered for the sake of robbery? But I answered 
that last question as soon as I asked it, and in the negative, for the light of 
my lamp showed a fine, heavy gold watch-chain festooned across the man's 
waistcoat--if murderously inclined thieves had been at him, they were not 
like to have left that. Then I wondered if I had disturbed the murderers--it 
was fixed in me from the beginning that there must have been more than 
one in at this dreadful game--and if they were still lurking about and 
watching me from the brushwood; and I made an effort, and bent down and 
touched one of the nerveless hands. It was stiffened already, and I knew 
then that the man had been dead some time. 

And I knew another thing in that moment: poor Maisie, lying awake to 
listen for the tap at her window, so that she might get up and peep round the 
corner of her blind to assure herself that her Hughie was alive and safe, 
would have to lie quaking and speculating through the dark hours of that 
night, for here was work that was going to keep me busied till day broke. I 
set to it there and then, leaving the man just as I had found him, and 
hastening back in the direction of the main road. As luck would have it, I 
heard voices of men on Twizel Bridge, and ran right on the local police- 
sergeant and a constable, who had met there in the course of their night 
rounds. I knew them both, the sergeant being one Chisholm, and the 
constable a man named Turndale, and they knew me well enough from 
having seen me in the court at Berwick; and it was with open-mouthed 
surprise that they listened to what I had to tell them. Presently we were all 
three round the dead man, and this time there was the light of three lamps 
on his face and on the gouts of blood that were all about him, and Chisholm 
clicked his tongue sharply at what he saw. 


"Here's a sore sight for honest folk!" he said in a low voice, as he bent 
down and touched one of the hands. "Aye, and he's been dead a good hour, I 
should say, by the feel of him! You heard nothing as you came down yon 
lane, Mr. Hugh?" 

"Not a sound!" I answered. 

"And saw nothing?" he questioned. 

"Nothing and nobody!" I said. 

"Well," said he, "we'll have to get him away from this. You'll have to get 
help," he went on, turning to the constable. "Fetch some men to help us 
carry him. He'll have to be taken to the nearest inn for the inquest--that's 
how the law is. I wasn't going to ask it while yon man was about, Mr. 
Hugh," he continued, when Turndale had gone hurrying towards the village; 
"but you'll not mind me asking it now--what were you doing here yourself, 
at this hour?" 

"You've a good right, Chisholm," said I; "and I'll tell you, for by all I 
can see, there'll be no way of keeping it back, and it's no concern of mine to 
keep it back, and I don't care who knows all about it--not me! The truth is, 
we've a lodger at our house, one Mr. James Gilverthwaite, that's a 
mysterious sort of man, and he's at present in his bed with a chill or 
something that's like to keep him there; and tonight he got me to ride out 
here to meet a man whom he ought to have met himself--and that's why I'm 
here and all that I have to do with it." 

"You don't mean to say that--that!" he exclaimed, jerking his thumb at 
the dead man; "that--that's the man you were to meet?" 

"Who else?" said I. "Can you think of any other that it would be? And 
I'm wondering if whoever killed this fellow, whoever he may be, wouldn't 
have killed Mr. Gilverthwaite, too, if he'd come? This is no by-chance 
murder, Chisholm, as you'll be finding out." 

"Well, well, I never knew its like!" he remarked, staring from me to the 
body, and from it to me. "You saw nobody about close by--nor in the 
neighbourhood--no strangers on the road?" 

I was ready for that question. Ever since finding the body, I had been 
wondering what I should say when authority, either in the shape of a 
coroner or a policeman, asked me about my own adventures that night. To 
be sure, I had seen a stranger, and I had observed that he had lost a couple 
of fingers, the first and second, of his right hand; and it was certainly a 
queer thing that he should be in that immediate neighbourhood about the 


time when this unfortunate man met his death. But it had been borne in on 
my mind pretty strongly that the man I had seen looking at his map was 
some gentleman-tourist who was walking the district, and had as like as not 
been tramping it over Plodden Field and that historic corner of the country, 
and had become benighted ere he could reach wherever his headquarters 
were. And I was not going to bring suspicion on what was in all probability 
an innocent stranger, so I answered Chisholm's question as I meant to 
answer any similar one--unless, indeed, I had reason to alter my mind. 

"I saw nobody and heard nothing--about here," said I. "It's not likely 
there'd be strangers in this spot at midnight." 

"For that matter, the poor fellow is a stranger himself," said he, once 
more turning his lamp on the dead face. "Anyway, he's not known to me, 
and I've been in these parts twenty years. And altogether it's a fine mystery 
you've hit on, Mr. Hugh, and there'll be strange doings before we're at the 
bottom of it, I'm thinking." 

That there was mystery in this affair was surer than ever when, having 
got the man to the nearest inn, and brought more help, including a doctor, 
they began to examine him and his clothing. And now that I saw him in a 
stronger light, I found that he was a strongly built, well-made man of about 
Mr. Gilverthwaite's age--say, just over sixty years or so,--dressed in a 
gentlemanlike fashion, and wearing good boots and linen and a tweed suit 
of the sort affected by tourists. There was a good deal of money in his 
pockets--bank-notes, gold, and silver--and an expensive watch and chain, 
and other such things that a gentleman would carry; and it seemed very 
evident that robbery had not been the motive of the murderers. But of 
papers that could identify the man there was nothing--in the shape of paper 
or its like there was not one scrap in all the clothing, except the return half 
of a railway ticket between Peebles and Coldstream, and a bit of a torn bill- 
head giving the name and address of a tradesman in Dundee. 

"There's something to go on, anyway," remarked Chisholm, as he 
carefully put these things aside after pointing out to us that the ticket was 
dated on what was now the previous day (for it was already well past 
midnight, and the time was creeping on to morning), and that the dead man 
must accordingly have come to Coldstream not many hours before his 
death; "and we'll likely find something about him from either Dundee or 
Peebles. But I'm inclined to think, Mr. Hugh," he continued, drawing me 
aside, "that even though they didn't rob the man of his money and valuables, 


they took something else from him that may have been of much more value 
than either." 

"What?" I asked. 

"Papers!" said he. "Look at the general appearance of the man! He's no 
common or ordinary sort. Is it likely, now, such a man would be without 
letters and that sort of thing in his pockets? Like as not he'd carry his 
pocket-book, and it may have been this pocket-book with what was in it 
they were after, and not troubling about his purse at all." 

"They made sure of him, anyway," said I, and went out of the room 
where they had laid the body, not caring to stay longer. For I had heard what 
the doctor said--that the man had been killed on the spot by a single blow 
from a knife or dagger which had been thrust into his heart from behind 
with tremendous force, and the thought of it was sickening me. "What are 
you going to do now?" I asked of Chisholm, who had followed me. "And do 
you want me any more, sergeant?--for, if not, I'm anxious to get back to 
Berwick." 

"That's just where I'm coming with you," he answered. "I've my bicycle 
close by, and we'll ride into the town together at once. For, do you see, Mr. 
Hugh, there's just one man hereabouts that can give us some light on this 
affair straightaway--if he will--and that the lodger you were telling me of. 
And I must get in and see the superintendent, and we must get speech with 
this Mr. Gilverthwaite of yours--for, if he knows no more, he'll know who 
yon man is!" 

I made no answer to that. I had no certain answer to make. I was already 
wondering about a lot of conjectures. Would Mr. Gilverthwaite know who 
the man was? Was he the man I ought to have met? Or had that man been 
there, witnessed the murder, and gone away, frightened to stop where the 
murder had been done? Or--yet again--was this some man who had come 
upon Mr. Gilverthwaite's correspondent, and, for some reason, been 
murdered by him? It was, however, all beyond me just then, and presently 
the sergeant and I were on our machines and making for Berwick. But we 
had not been set out half an hour, and were only just where we could see the 
town's lights before us in the night, when two folk came riding bicycles 
through the mist that lay thick in a dip of the road, and, calling to me, let me 
know that they were Maisie Dunlop and her brother Tom that she had made 
to come with her, and in another minute Maisie and I were whispering 
together. 


"It's all right now that I know you're safe, Hugh," she said breathlessly. 
"But you must get back with me quickly. Yon lodger of yours is dead, and 
your mother in a fine way, wondering where you are!" 

CHAPTER V 

THE BRASS-BOUND CHEST 

The police-sergeant had got off his bicycle at the same time that I 
jumped from mine, and he was close behind me when Maisie and I met, and 
I heard him give a sharp whistle at her news. And as for me, I was 
dumbfounded, for though I had seen well enough that Mr. Gilverthwaite 
was very ill when I left him, I was certainly a long way from thinking him 
like to die. Indeed, I was so astonished that all I could do was to stand 
staring at Maisie in the grey light which was just coming between the 
midnight and the morning. But the sergeant found his tongue more readily. 

"I suppose he died in his bed, miss?" he asked softly. "Mr. Hugh here 
said he was ill; it would be a turn for the worse, no doubt, after Mr. Hugh 
left him?" 

"He died suddenly just after eleven o'clock," answered Maisie; "and 
your mother sought you at Mr. Lindsey's office, Hugh, and when she found 
you weren't there, she came down to our house, and I had to tell her that 
you'd come out this way on an errand for Mr. Gilverthwaite. And I told her, 
too, what I wasn't so sure of myself, that there'd no harm come to you of it, 
and that you'd be back soon after twelve, and I went down to your house 
and waited with her; and when you didn't come, and didn't come, why, I got 
Tom here to get our bicycles out and we came to seek you. And let's be 
getting back, for your mother's anxious about you, and the man's death has 
upset her--he went all at once, she said, while she was with him." 

We all got on our bicycles again and set off homewards, and Chisholm 
wheeled alongside me and we dropped behind a little. 

"This is a strange affair," said he, in a low voice; "and it's like to be 
made stranger by this man's sudden death. I'd been looking to him to get 
news of this other man. What do you know of Mr. Gilverthwaite, now?" 

"Nothing!" said I. 

"But he's lodged with you seven weeks?" said he. 

"If you'd known him, sergeant," I answered, "you'd know that he was 
this sort of man--you'd know no more of him at the end of seven months 
than you would at the end of seven weeks, and no more at the end of seven 
years than at the end of seven months. We knew nothing, my mother and I, 


except that he was a decent, well-spoken man, free with his money and 
having plenty of it, and that his name was what he called it, and that he said 
he'd been a master mariner. But who he was, or where he came from, I 
know no more than you do." 

"Well, he'll have papers, letters, something or other that'll throw some 
light on matters, no doubt?" he suggested. "Can you say as to that?" 

"I can tell you that he's got a chest in his chamber that's nigh as heavy as 
if it were made of solid lead," I answered. "And doubtless he'll have a key 
on him or about him that'll unlock it. But what might be in it, I can't say, 
never having seen him open it at any time." 

"Well," he said, "I'll have to bring the superintendent down, and we 
must trouble your mother to let us take a look at this Mr. Gilverthwaite's 
effects. Had he a doctor to him since he was taken ill?" 

"Dr. Watson--this--I mean yesterday--afternoon," I answered. 

"Then there'll be no inquest in his case," said the sergeant, "for the 
doctor'll be able to certify. But there'll be a searching inquiry in this murder 
affair, and as Gilverthwaite sent you to meet the man that's been murdered-- 

"Wait a bit!" said I. "You don't know, and I don't, that the man who's 
been murdered is the man I was sent to meet. The man I was to meet may 
have been the murderer; you don't know who the murdered man is. So you'd 
better put it this way: since Gilverthwaite sent me to meet some man at the 
place where this murder's been committed--well?" 

"That'll be one of your lawyer's quibbles," said he calmly. "My 
meaning's plain enough--we'll want to find out, if we can, who it was that 
Gilverthwaite sent you to meet. And--for what reason? And--where it was 
that the man was to wait for him? And I'll get the superintendent to come 
down presently." 

"Make it in, say, half an hour," said I. "This is a queer business 
altogether, sergeant, and I'm so much in it that I'm not going to do things on 
my own responsibility. I'll call Mr. Lindsey up from his bed, and get him to 
come down to talk over what's to be done." 

"Aye, you're in the right of it there," he said. "Mr. Lindsey'll know all 
the law on such matters. Half an hour or so, then." 

He made off to the county police-station, and Maisie and Tom and I 
went on to our house, and were presently inside. My mother was so relieved 
at the sight of me that she forbore to scold me at that time for going off on 


such an errand without telling her of my business; but she grew white as her 
cap when I told her of what I had chanced on, and she glanced at the stair 
and shook her head. 

"And indeed I wish that poor man had never come here, if it's this sort 
of dreadfulness follows him!" she said. "And though I was slow to say it, 
Hugh, I always had a feeling of mystery about him. However, he's gone 
now--and died that suddenly and quietly!--and we've laid him out in his 
bed; and--and--what's to be done now?" she exclaimed. "We don't know 
who he is!" 

"Don't trouble yourself, mother," said I. "You've done your duty by him. 
And now that you've seen I'm safe, I'm away to bring Mr. Lindsey down 
and he'll tell us all that should be done." 

I left Maisie and Tom Dunlop keeping my mother company and made 
haste to Mr. Lindsey's house, and after a little trouble roused him out of his 
bed and got him down to me. It was nearly daylight by that time, and the 
grey morning was breaking over the sea and the river as he and I walked 
back through the empty streets--I telling him of all the events of the night, 
and he listening with an occasional word of surprise. He was not a native of 
our parts, but a Yorkshireman that had bought a practice in the town some 
years before, and had gained a great character for shrewdness and ability, 
and I knew that he was the very man to turn to in an affair of this sort. 

"There's a lot more in this than's on the surface, Hugh, my lad," he 
remarked when I had made an end of my tale. "And it'll be a nice job to find 
out all the meaning of it, and if the man that's been murdered was the man 
Gilverthwaite sent you to meet, or if he's some other that got there before 
you, and was got rid of for some extraordinary reason that we know nothing 
about. But one thing's certain: we've got to get some light on your late 
lodger. That's step number one--and a most important one." 

The superintendent of police, Mr. Murray, a big, bustling man, was 
outside our house with Chisholm when we got there, and after a word or 
two between us, we went in, and were presently upstairs in Gilverthwaite's 
room. He lay there in his bed, the sheet drawn about him and a napkin over 
his face; and though the police took a look at him, I kept away, being too 
much upset by the doings of the night to stand any more just then. What I 
was anxious about was to get some inkling of what all this meant, and I 
waited impatiently to see what Mr. Lindsey would do. He was looking 


about the room, and when the others turned away from the dead man he 
pointed to Gilverthwaite's clothes, that were laid tidily folded on a chair. 

"The first thing to do is to search for his papers and his keys," he said. 
"Go carefully through his pockets, sergeant, and let's see what there is." 

But there was as little in the way of papers there, as there had been in 
the case of the murdered man. There were no letters. There was a map of 
the district, and under the names of several of the villages and places on 
either side of the Tweed, between Berwick and Kelso, heavy marks in blue 
pencil had been made. I, who knew something of Gilverthwaite's habits, 
took it that these were the places he had visited during his seven weeks' stay 
with us. And folded in the map were scraps of newspaper cuttings, every 
one of them about some antiquity or other in the neighbourhood, as if such 
things had an interest for him. And in another pocket was a guide-book, 
much thumbed, and between two of the leaves, slipped as if to mark a place, 
was a registered envelope. 

"That'll be what he got yesterday afternoon!" I exclaimed. "I'm certain it 
was whatever there was in it that made him send me out last night, and 
maybe the letter in it'll tell us something." 

However, there was no letter in the envelope--there was nothing. But on 
the envelope itself was a postmark, at which Chisholm instantly pointed. 

"Peebles!" said he. "Yon man that you found murdered--his half-ticket's 
for Peebles. There's something of a clue, anyway." 

They went on searching the clothing, only to find money--plenty of it, 
notes in an old pocket-book, and gold in a wash-leather bag--and the man's 
watch and chain, and his pocket-knife and the like, and a bunch of keys. 
And with the keys in his hand Mr. Lindsey turned to the chest. 

"If we're going to find anything that'll throw any light on the question of 
this man's identity, it'll be in this box," he said. "I'll take the responsibility of 
opening it, in Mrs. Moneylaws' interest, anyway. Lift it on to that table, and 
let's see if one of these keys'll fit the lock." 

There was no difficulty about finding the key--there were but a few on 
the bunch, and he hit on the right one straightaway, and we all crowded 
round him as he threw back the heavy lid. There was a curious aromatic 
smell came from within, a sort of mingling of cedar and camphor and 
spices--a smell that made you think of foreign parts and queer, far-off 
places. And it was indeed a strange collection of things and objects that Mr. 
Lindsey took out of the chest and set down on the table. There was an old 


cigar-box, tied about with twine, full to the brim with money--over two 
thousand pounds in bank-notes and gold, as we found on counting it up later 
on,--and there were others filled with cigars, and yet others in which the 
man had packed all manner of curiosities such as three of us at any rate had 
never seen in our lives before. But Mr. Lindsey, who was something of a 
curiosity collector himself, nodded his head at the sight of some of them. 

"Wherever else this man may have been in his roving life," he said, 
"here's one thing certain--he's spent a lot of time in Mexico and Central 
America. And--what was the name he told you to use as a password once 
you met his man, Hugh--wasn't it Panama?" 

"Panama!" I answered. "Just that--Panama." 

"Well, and he's picked up lots of these things in those parts--Panama, 
Nicaragua, Mexico," he said. "And very interesting matters they are. But-- 
you see, superintendent?--there's not a paper nor anything in this chest to 
tell us who this man is, nor where he came from when he came here, nor 
where his relations are to be found, if he has any. There's literally nothing 
whatever of that sort." 

The police officials nodded in silence. 

"And so--there's where things are," concluded Mr. Lindsey. "You've two 
dead men on your hands, and you know nothing whatever about either of 
them!" 

CHAPTER VI 

MR. JOHN PHILLIPS 

He began to put back the various boxes and parcels into the chest as he 
spoke, and we all looked at each other as men might look who, taking a way 
unknown to them, come up against a blank wall. But Chisholm, who was a 
sharp fellow, with a good headpiece on him, suddenly spoke. 

"There's the fact that the murdered man sent that letter from Peebles," 
said he, "and that he himself appears to have travelled from Peebles but 
yesterday. We might be hearing something of him at Peebles, and from what 
we might hear, there or elsewhere, we might get some connection between 
the two of them." 

"You're right in all that, sergeant," said Mr. Lindsey, "and it's to Peebles 
some of you'll have to go. For the thing's plain--that man has been murdered 
by somebody, and the first way to get at the somebody is to find out who 
the murdered man is, and why he came into these parts. As for him," he 
continued, pointing significantly to the bed, "his secret--whatever it is--has 


gone with him. And our question now is, Can we get at it in any other 
way?" 

We had more talk downstairs, and it was settled that Chisholm and I 
should go on to Peebles by the first train that morning, find out what we 
could there, and work back to the Cornhill station, where, according to the 
half-ticket which had been found on him, the murdered man appeared to 
have come on the evening of his death. Meanwhile, Murray would have the 
scene of the murder thoroughly and strictly searched--the daylight might 
reveal things which we had not been able to discover by the light of the 
lamps. 

"And there's another thing you can do," suggested Lindsey. "That scrap 
of a bill-head with a name and address in Dundee on it, that you found on 
him, you might wire there and see if anything is known of the man. Any bit 
of information you can get in that way--" 

"You're forgetting, Mr. Lindsey, that we don't know any name by which 
we can call the man," objected Chisholm. "We'll have to find a name for 
him before we can wire to Dundee or anywhere else. But if we can trace a 
name to him in Peebles--" 

"Aye, that'll be the way of it," said Murray. "Let's be getting all the 
information we can during the day, and I'll settle with the coroner's officer 
for the inquest at yon inn where you've taken him--it can't be held before 
tomorrow morning. Mr. Lindsey," he went on, "what are you going to do as 
regards this man that's lying dead upstairs? Mrs. Moneylaws says the doctor 
had been twice with him, and'll be able to give a certificate, so there'll be no 
inquest about him; but what's to be done about his friends and relations? It's 
likely there'll be somebody, somewhere. And--all that money on him and in 
his chest?" 

Mr. Lindsey shook his head and smiled. 

"If you think all this'll be done in hole-and-corner fashion, 
superintendent," he said, "you're not the wise man I take you for. Lord bless 
you, man, the news'll be all over the country within forty-eight hours! If this 
Gilverthwaite has folk of his own, they'll be here fast as crows hurry to a 
new-sown field! Let the news of it once out, and you'll wish that such men 
aS newspaper reporters had never been born. You can't keep these things 
quiet; and if we're going to get to the bottom of all this, then publicity's the 
very thing that's needed." 


All this was said in the presence of my mother, who, being by nature as 
quiet a body as ever lived, was by no means pleased to know that her house 
was, as it were, to be made a centre of attraction. And when Mr. Lindsey 
and the police had gone away, and she began getting some breakfast ready 
for me before my going to meet Chisholm at the station, she set on to 
bewail our misfortune in ever taking Gilverthwaite into the house, and so 
getting mixed up with such awful things as murder. She should have had 
references with the man, she said, before taking him in, and so have known 
who she was dealing with. And nothing that either I or Maisie--who was 
still there, staying to be of help, Tom Dunlop having gone home to tell his 
father the great news--could say would drive out of her head the idea that 
Gilverthwaite, somehow or other, had something to do with the killing of 
the strange man. And, womanlike, and not being over-amenable to reason, 
she saw no cause for a great fuss about the affair in her own house, at any 
rate. The man was dead, she said, and let them get him put decently away, 
and hold his money till somebody came forward to claim it--all quietly and 
without the pieces in the paper that Mr. Lindsey talked about. 

"And how are we to let people know anything about him if there isn't 
news in the papers?" I asked. "It's only that way that we can let his relatives 
know he's dead, mother. You're forgetting that we don't even know where 
the man's from!" 

"Maybe I've a better idea of where he was from, when he came here, 
than any lawyer-folk or police-folk either, my man!" she retorted, giving me 
and Maisie a sharp look. "I've eyes in my head, anyway, and it doesn't take 
me long to see a thing that's put plain before them." 

"Well?" said I, seeing quick enough that she'd some notion in her mind. 
"You've found something out?" 

Without answering the question in words she went out of the kitchen 
and up the stairs, and presently came back to us, carrying in one hand a 
man's collar and in the other Gilverthwaite's blue serge jacket. And she 
turned the inside of the collar to us, pointing her finger to some words 
stamped in black on the linen. 

"Take heed of that!" she said. "He'd a dozen of those collars, brand-new, 
when he came, and this, you see, is where he bought them; and where he 
bought them, there, too, he bought his ready-made suit of clothes--that was 
brand-new as well,--here's the name on a tab inside the coat: Brown 


Brothers, Gentlemen's Outfitters, Exchange Street, Liverpool. What does all 
that prove but that it was from Liverpool he came?" 

"Aye!" I said. "And it proves, too, that he was wanting an outfit when he 
came to Liverpool from--where? A long way further afield, I'm thinking! 
But it's something to know as much as that, and you've no doubt hit on a 
clue that might be useful, mother. And if we can find out that the other man 
came from Liverpool, too, why then--" 

But I stopped short there, having a sudden vision of a very wide world 
of which Liverpool was but an outlet. Where had Gilverthwaite last come 
from when he struck Liverpool, and set himself up with new clothes and 
linen? And had this mysterious man who had met such a terrible fate come 
also from some far-off part, to join him in whatever it was that had brought 
Gilverthwaite to Berwick? And--a far more important thing,--mysterious as 
these two men were, what about the equally mysterious man that was 
somewhere in the background--the murderer? 

Chisholm and I had no great difficulty--indeed, we had nothing that you 
might call a difficulty--in finding out something about the murdered man at 
Peebles. We had the half-ticket with us, and we soon got hold of the 
booking-clerk who had issued it on the previous afternoon. He remembered 
the looks of the man to whom he had sold it, and described him to us well 
enough. Moreover, he found us a ticket-collector who remembered that 
Same man arriving in Peebles two days before, and giving up a ticket from 
Glasgow. He had a reason for remembering him, for the man had asked him 
to recommend him to a good hotel, and had given him a two-shilling piece 
for his trouble. So far, then, we had plain sailing, and it continued plain and 
easy during the short time we stayed in Peebles. And it came to this: the 
man we were asking about came to the town early in the afternoon of the 
day before the murder; he put himself up at the best hotel in the place; he 
was in and out of it all the afternoon and evening; he stayed there until the 
middle of the afternoon of the next day, when he paid his bill and left. And 
there was the name he had written in the register book--Mr. John Phillips, 
Glasgow. 

Chisholm drew me out of the hotel where we had heard all this and 
pulled the scrap of bill-head from his pocket-book. 

"Now that we've got the name to go on," said he, "we'll send a wire to 
this address in Dundee asking if anything's known there of Mr. John 


Phillips. And we'll have the reply sent to Berwick--it'll be waiting us when 
we get back this morning." 

The name and address in Dundee was of one Gavin Smeaton, Agent, 
131A Bank Street. And the question which Chisholm sent him over the wire 
was plain and direct enough: Could he give the Berwick police any 
information about a man named John Phillips, found dead, on whose body 
Mr. Smeaton's name and address had been discovered? 

"We may get something out of that," said Chisholm, as we left the post- 
office, "and we may get nothing. And now that we do know that this man 
left here for Coldstream, let's get back there, and go on with our tracing of 
his movements last night." 

But when we had got back to our own district we were quickly at a dead 
loss. The folk at Cornhill station remembered the man well enough. He had 
arrived there about half-past eight the previous evening. He had been seen 
to go down the road to the bridge which leads over the Tweed to 
Coldstream. We could not find out that he had asked the way of anybody-- 
he appeared to have just walked that way as if he were well acquainted with 
the place. But we got news of him at an inn just across the bridge. Such a 
man--a gentleman, the inn folk called him--had walked in there, asked for a 
glass of whisky, lingered for a few minutes while he drank it, and had gone 
out again. And from that point we lost all trace of him. We were now, of 
course, within a few miles of the place where the man had been murdered, 
and the people on both sides of the river were all in a high state of 
excitement about it; but we could learn nothing more. From the moment of 
the man's leaving the inn on the Coldstream side of the bridge, nobody 
seemed to have seen him until I myself found his body. 

There was another back-set for us when we reached Berwick--in the 
reply from Dundee. It was brief and decisive enough. "Have no knowledge 
whatever of any person named John Phillips--Gavin Smeaton." So, for the 
moment, there was nothing to be gained from that quarter. 

Mr. Lindsey and I were at the inn where the body had been taken, and 
where the inquest was to be held, early next morning, in company with the 
police, and amidst a crowd that had gathered from all parts of the country. 
As we hung about, waiting the coroner's arrival, a gentleman rode up on a 
fine bay horse--a good-looking elderly man, whose coming attracted much 
attention. He dismounted and came towards the inn door, and as he drew the 
glove off his right hand I saw that the first and second fingers of that hand 


were missing. Here, without doubt, was the man whom I had seen at the 
cross-roads just before my discovery of the murder! 

CHAPTER VII 

THE INQUEST ON JOHN PHILLIPS 

Several of the notabilities of the neighbourhood had ridden or driven to 
the inn, attracted, of course, by curiosity, and the man with the maimed 
hand immediately joined them as they stood talking apart from the rest of 
us. Now, I knew all such people of our parts well enough by sight, but I did 
not know this man, who certainly belonged to their class, and I turned to 
Mr. Lindsey, asking him who was this gentleman that had just ridden up. He 
glanced at me with evident surprise at my question. 

"What?" said he. "You don't know him? That's the man there's been so 
much talk about lately--Sir Gilbert Carstairs of Hathercleugh House, the 
new successor to the old baronetcy." 

I knew at once what he meant. Between Norham and Berwick, 
overlooking the Tweed, and on the English side of the river, stood an 
ancient, picturesque, romantic old place, half-mansion, half-castle, set in its 
own grounds, and shut off from the rest of the world by high walls and 
groves of pine and fir, which had belonged for many a generation to the old 
family of Carstairs. Its last proprietor, Sir Alexander Carstairs, sixth 
baronet, had been a good deal of a recluse, and I never remember seeing 
him but once, when I caught sight of him driving in the town--a very, very 
old man who looked like what he really was, a hermit. He had been a 
widower for many long years, and though he had three children, it was little 
company that he seemed to have ever got out of them, for his elder son, Mr. 
Michael Carstairs, had long since gone away to foreign parts, and had died 
there; his younger son, Mr. Gilbert, was, it was understood, a doctor in 
London, and never came near the old place; and his one daughter, Mrs. 
Ralston, though she lived within ten miles of her father, was not on good 
terms with him. It was said that the old gentleman was queer and eccentric, 
and hard to please or manage; however that may be, it is certain that he 
lived a lonely life till he was well over eighty years of age. And he had died 
suddenly, not so very long before James Gilverthwaite came to lodge with 
us; and Mr. Michael being dead, unmarried, and therefore without family, 
the title and estate had passed to Mr. Gilbert, who had recently come down 
to Hathercleugh House and taken possession, bringing with him--though he 
himself was getting on in years, being certainly over fifty--a beautiful 


young wife whom, they said, he had recently married, and was, according to 
various accounts which had crept out, a very wealthy woman in her own 
right. 

So here was Sir Gilbert Carstairs, seventh baronet, before me, chatting 
away to some of the other gentlemen of the neighbourhood, and there was 
not a doubt in my mind that he was the man whom I had seen on the road 
the night of the murder. I was close enough to him now to look more 
particularly at his hand, and I saw that the two first fingers had completely 
disappeared, and that the rest of it was no more than a claw. It was not 
likely there could be two men in our neighbourhood thus disfigured. 
Moreover, the general build of the man, the tweed suit of grey that he was 
wearing, the attitude in which he stood, all convinced me that this was the 
person I had seen at the cross-roads, holding his electric torch to the face of 
his map. And I made up my mind there and then to say nothing in my 
evidence about that meeting, for I had no reason to connect such a great 
gentleman as Sir Gilbert Carstairs with the murder, and it seemed to me that 
his presence at those cross-roads was easily enough explained. He was a 
big, athletic man and was likely fond of a walk, and had been taking one 
that evening, and, not as yet being over-familiar with the neighbourhood-- 
having lived so long away from it,--had got somewhat out of his way in 
returning home. No, I would say nothing. I had been brought up to have a 
firm belief in the old proverb which tells you that the least said is soonest 
mended. We were all packed pretty tightly in the big room of the inn when 
the coroner opened his inquiry. And at the very onset of the proceedings he 
made a remark which was expected by all of us that knew how these things 
are done and are likely to go. We could not do much that day; there would 
have to be an adjournment, after taking what he might call the surface 
evidence. He understood, he remarked, with a significant glance at the 
police officials and at one or two solicitors that were there, that there was 
some extraordinary mystery at the back of this matter, and that a good many 
things would have to be brought to light before the jury could get even an 
idea as to who it was that had killed the man whose body had been found, 
and as to the reason for his murder. And all they could do that day, he went 
on, was to hear such evidence--not much--as had already been collected, 
and then to adjourn. 

Mr. Lindsey had said to me as we drove along to the inn that I should 
find myself the principal witness, and that Gilverthwaite would come into 


the matter more prominently than anybody fancied. And this, of course, was 
soon made evident. What there was to tell of the dead man, up to that time, 
was little. There was the medical evidence that he had been stabbed to death 
by a blow from a very formidable knife or dagger, which had been driven 
into his heart from behind. There was the evidence which Chisholm and I 
had collected in Peebles and at Cornhill station, and at the inn across the 
Coldstream Bridge. There was the telegram which had been sent by Mr. 
Gavin Smeaton--whoever he might be--from Dundee. And that was about 
all, and it came to this: that here was a man who, in registering at a Peebles 
hotel, called himself John Phillips and wrote down that he came from 
Glasgow, where, up to that moment, the police had failed to trace anything 
relating to such a person; and this man had travelled to Cornhill station 
from Peebles, been seen in an adjacent inn, had then disappeared, and had 
been found, about two hours later, murdered in a lonely place. 

"And the question comes to this," observed the coroner, "what was this 
man doing at that place, and who was he likely to meet there? We have 
some evidence on that point, and," he added, with one shrewd glance at the 
legal folk in front of him and another at the jurymen at his side, "I think 
you'll find, gentlemen of the jury, that it's just enough to whet your appetite 
for more." 

They had kept my evidence to the last, and if there had been a good deal 
of suppressed excitement in the crowded room while Chisholm and the 
doctor and the landlord of the inn on the other side of Coldstream Bridge 
gave their testimonies, there was much more when I got up to tell my tale, 
and to answer any questions that anybody liked to put to me. Mine, of 
course, was a Straight enough story, told in a few sentences, and I did not 
see what great amount of questioning could arise out of it. But whether it 
was that he fancied I was keeping something back, or that he wanted, even 
at that initial stage of the proceedings, to make matters as plain as possible, 
a solicitor that was representing the county police began to ask me 
questions. 

"There was no one else with you in the room when this man 
Gilverthwaite gave you his orders?" he asked. 

"No one," I answered. 

"And you've told me everything that he said to you?" 

"As near as I can recollect it, every word." 

"He didn't describe the man you were to meet?" 


"He didn't--in any way." 

"Nor tell you his name?" 

"Nor tell me his name." 

"So that you'd no idea whatever as to who it was that you were to meet, 
nor for what purpose he was coming to meet Gilverthwaite, if Gilverthwaite 
had been able to meet him?" 

"I'd no idea," said I. "I knew nothing but that I was to meet a man and 
give him a message." 

He seemed to consider matters a little, keeping silence, and then he went 
off on another tack. 

"What do you know of the movements of this man Gilverthwaite while 
he was lodging with your mother?" he asked. 

"Next to nothing," I replied. 

"But how much?" he inquired. "You'd know something." 

"Of my own knowledge, next to nothing," I repeated. "I've seen him in 
the streets, and on the pier, and taking his walks on the walls and over the 
Border Bridge; and I've heard him say that he'd been out in the country. And 
that's all." 

"Was he always alone?" he asked. 

"I never saw him with anybody, never heard of his talking to anybody, 
nor of his going to see a soul in the place," I answered; "and first and last, 
he never brought any one into our house, nor had anybody asked at the door 
for him." 

"And with the exception of that registered letter we've heard of, he 
never had a letter delivered to him all the time he lodged with you?" he 
said. 

"Not one," said I. "From first to last, not one." 

He was silent again for a time, and all the folk staring at him and me; 
and for the life of me I could not think what other questions he could get out 
of his brain to throw at me. But he found one, and put it with a sharp cast of 
his eye. 

"Now, did this man ever give you, while he was in your house, any 
reason at all for his coming to Berwick?" he asked. 

"Yes," I answered; "he did that when he came asking for lodgings. He 
said he had folk of his own buried in the neighbourhood, and he was 
minded to take a look at their graves and at the old places where they'd 
lived." 


"Giving you, in fact, an impression that he was either a native of these 
parts, or had lived here at some time, or had kindred that had?" he asked. 

"Just that," I replied. 

"Did he tell you the names of such folk, or where they were buried, or 
anything of that sort?" he suggested. 

"No--never," said I. "He never mentioned the matter again." 

"And you don't know that he ever went to any particular place to look at 
any particular grave or house?" he inquired. 

"No," I replied; "but we knew that he took his walks into the country on 
both sides Tweed." 

He hesitated a bit, looked at me and back at his papers, and then, with a 
glance at the coroner, sat down. And the coroner, nodding at him as if there 
was some understanding between them, turned to the jury. 

"It may seem without the scope of this inquiry, gentlemen," he said, "but 
the presence of this man Gilverthwaite in the neighbourhood has evidently 
so much to do with the death of the other man, whom we know as John 
Phillips, that we must not neglect any pertinent evidence. There is a 
gentleman present that can tell us something. Call the Reverend Septimus 
Ridley." 

CHAPTER VIII 

THE PARISH REGISTERS 

I had noticed the Reverend Mr. Ridley sitting in the room with some 
other gentlemen of the neighbourhood, and had wondered what had brought 
him, a clergyman, there. I knew him well enough by sight. He was a vicar 
of a lonely parish away up in the hills--a tall, thin, student-looking man that 
you might occasionally see in the Berwick streets, walking very fast with 
his eyes on the ground, as if, as the youngsters say, he was seeking 
sixpences; and I should not have thought him likely to be attracted to an 
affair of that sort by mere curiosity. And, whatever he might be in his pulpit, 
he looked very nervous and shy as he stood up between the coroner and the 
jury to give his evidence. 

"Whatever are we going to hear now?" whispered Mr. Lindsey in my 
ear. "Didn't I tell you there'd be revelations about Gilverthwaite, Hugh, my 
lad? Well, there's something coming out! But what can this parson know?" 

As it soon appeared, Mr. Ridley knew a good deal. After a bit of 
preliminary questioning, making things right in the proper legal fashion as 
to who he was, and so on, the coroner put a plain inquiry to him. "Mr. 


Ridley, you have had some recent dealings with this man James 
Gilverthwaite, who has just been mentioned in connection with this 
inquiry?" he asked. 

"Some dealings recently--yes," answered the clergyman. 

"Just tell us, in your own way, what they were," said the coroner. "And, 
of course, when they took place." 

"Gilverthwaite," said Mr. Ridley, "came to me, at my vicarage, about a 
month or five weeks ago. I had previously seen him about the church and 
churchyard. He told me he was interested in parish registers, and in 
antiquities generally, and asked if he could see our registers, offering to pay 
whatever fee was charged. I allowed him to look at the registers, but I soon 
discovered that his interest was confined to a particular period. The fact 
was, he wished to examine the various entries made between 1870 and 
1880. That became very plain; but as he did not express his wish in so many 
words, I humoured him. Still, as I was with him during the whole of the 
time he was looking at the books, I saw what it was that he examined." 

Here Mr. Ridley paused, glancing at the coroner. 

"That is really about all that I can tell," he said. "He only came to me on 
that one occasion." 

"Perhaps I can get a little more out of you, Mr. Ridley," remarked the 
coroner with a smile. "A question or two, now. What particular registers did 
this man examine? Births, deaths, marriages--which?" 

"All three, between the dates I have mentioned--1870 to 1880," replied 
Mr. Ridley. 

"Did you think that he was searching for some particular entry?" 

"I certainly did think so." 

"Did he seem to find it?" asked the coroner, with a shrewd glance. 

"If he did find such an entry," replied Mr. Ridley slowly, "he gave no 
sign of it; he did not copy or make a note of it, and he did not ask any copy 
of it from me. My impression--whatever it is worth--is that he did not find 
what he wanted in our registers. I am all the more convinced of that 
because--" 

Here Mr. Ridley paused, as if uncertain whether to proceed or not; but at 
an encouraging nod from the coroner he went on. 

"I was merely going to say--and I don't suppose it is evidence--" he 
added, "that I understand this man visited several of my brother clergymen 


in the neighbourhood on the same errand. It was talked of at the last 
meeting of our rural deanery." 

"Ah!" remarked the coroner significantly. "He appears, then, to have 
been going round examining the parish registers--we must get more 
evidence of that later, for I'm convinced it has a bearing on the subject of 
this present inquiry. But a question or two more, Mr. Ridley. There are 
stipulated fees for searching the registers, I believe. Did Gilverthwaite pay 
them in your case?" 

Mr. Ridley smiled. 

"He not only paid the fees," he answered, "but he forced me to accept 
something for the poor box. He struck me as being a man who was inclined 
to be free with his money." 

The coroner looked at the solicitor who was representing the police. 

"I don't know if you want to ask this witness any questions?" he 
inquired. 

"Yes," said the solicitor. He turned to Mr. Ridley. "You heard what the 
witness Hugh Moneylaws said?--that Gilverthwaite mentioned on his 
coming to Berwick that he had kinsfolk buried in the neighbourhood? You 
did? Well, Mr. Ridley, do you know if there are people of that name buried 
in your churchyard?" 

"There are not," replied Mr. Ridley promptly. "What is more, the name 
Gilverthwaite does not occur in our parish registers. I have a complete 
index of the registers from 1580, when they began to be kept, and there is 
no such name in it. I can also tell you this," he added, "I am, I think I may 
say, something of an authority on the parish registers of this district--I have 
prepared and edited several of them for publication, and I am familiar with 
most of them. I do not think that name, Gilverthwaite, occurs in any of 
them." 

"What do you deduce from that, now?" asked the solicitor. 

"That whatever it was that the man was searching for--and I am sure he 
was searching--it was not for particulars of his father's family," answered 
Mr. Ridley. "That is, of course, if his name really was what he gave it out to 
be--Gilverthwaite." 

"Precisely!" said the coroner. "It may have been an assumed name." 

"The man may have been searching for particulars of his mother's 
family," remarked the solicitor. 


"That line of thought would carry us too far afield just now," said the 
coroner. He turned to the jury. "I've allowed this evidence about the man 
Gilverthwaite, gentlemen," he said, "because it's very evident that 
Gilverthwaite came to this neighbourhood for some special purpose and 
wanted to get some particular information; and it's more than probable that 
the man into the circumstances of whose death we're inquiring was 
concerned with him in his purpose. But we cannot go any further today," he 
concluded, "and I shall adjourn the inquiry for a fortnight, when, no doubt, 
there'll be more evidence to put before you." 

I think that the folk who had crowded into that room, all agog to hear 
whatever could be told, went out of it more puzzled than when they came 
in. They split up into groups outside the inn, and began to discuss matters 
amongst themselves. And presently two sharp-looking young fellows, 
whom I had seen taking notes at the end of the big table whereat the coroner 
and the officials sat, came up to me, and telling me that they were reporters, 
specially sent over, one from Edinburgh, the other from Newcastle, begged 
me to give them a faithful and detailed account of my doings and 
experiences on the night of the murder--there was already vast interest in 
this affair all over the country, they affirmed, and whatever I could or would 
tell them would make splendid reading and be printed in big type in their 
journals. But Mr. Lindsey, who was close by, seized my arm and steered me 
away from these persistent seekers after copy. 

"Not just now, my lads!" said he good-humouredly. "You've got plenty 
enough to go on with--you've heard plenty in there this morming to keep 
your readers going for a bit. Not a word, Hugh! And as for you, gentlemen, 
if you want to do something towards clearing up this mystery, and assisting 
justice, there's something you can do--and nobody can do it better." 

"What's that?" asked one of them eagerly. 

"Ask through your columns for the relations, friends, acquaintances, 
anybody who knows them or aught about them, of these two men, James 
Gilverthwaite and John Phillips," replied Mr. Lindsey. "Noise it abroad as 
much as you like and can! If they've folk belonging to them, let them come 
forward. For," he went on, giving them a knowing look, "there's a bigger 
mystery in this affair than any one of us has any conception of, and the 
more we can find out the sooner it'll be solved. And I'll say this to you 
young fellows: the press can do more than the police. There's a hint for 
you!" 


Then he led me off, and we got into the trap in which he and I had 
driven out from Berwick, and as soon as we had started homeward he fell 
into a brown study and continued in it until we were in sight of the town. 

"Hugh, my lad!" he suddenly exclaimed, at last starting out of his 
reverie. "I'd give a good deal if I could see daylight in this affair! I've had 
two-and-twenty years' experience of the law, and I've known some queer 
matters, and some dark matters, and some ugly matters in my time; but 
hang me if I ever knew one that promises to be as ugly and as dark and as 
queer as this does--that's a fact!" 

"You're thinking it's all that, Mr. Lindsey?" I asked, knowing him as I 
did to be an uncommonly sharp man. 

"I'm thinking there's more than meets the eye," he answered. "Bloody 
murder we know there is--maybe there'll be more, or maybe there has been 
more already. What was that deep old fish Gilverthwaite after? What took 
place between Phillips's walking out of that inn at Coldstream Bridge and 
your finding of his body? Who met Phillips? Who did him to his death? 
And what were the two of 'em after in this corner of the country? Black 
mystery, my lad, on all hands!" 

I made no answer just then. I was thinking, wondering if I should tell 
him about my meeting with Sir Gilbert Carstairs at the cross-roads. Mr. 
Lindsey was just the man you could and would tell anything to, and it 
would maybe have been best if I had told him of that matter there and then. 
But there's a curious run of caution and reserve in our family. I got it from 
both father and mother, and deepened it on my own account, and I could not 
bring myself to be incriminating and suspicioning a man whose presence so 
near the place of the murder might be innocent enough. So I held my 
tongue. 

"I wonder will all the stuff in the newspapers bring any one forward?" 
he said, presently. "It ought to!--if there is anybody." 

Nothing, however, was heard by the police or by ourselves for the next 
three or four days; and then--I think it was the fourth day after the inquest--I 
looked up from my desk in Mr. Lindsey's outer office one afternoon to see 
Maisie Dunlop coming in at the door, followed by an elderly woman, 
poorly but respectably dressed, a stranger. 

"Hugh," said Maisie, coming up to my side, "your mother asked me to 
bring this woman up to see Mr. Lindsey. She's just come in from the south, 
and she says she's yon James Gilverthwaite's sister." 


CHAPTER IX 

THE MARINE-STORE DEALER 

Mr. Lindsey was standing just within his own room when Maisie and 
the strange woman came into the office, and hearing what was said, he 
called us all three to go into him. And, like myself, he looked at the woman 
with a good deal of curiosity, wanting--as I did--to see some likeness to the 
dead man. But there was no likeness to be seen, for whereas Gilverthwaite 
was a big and stalwart fellow, this was a small and spare woman, whose 
rusty black clothes made her look thinner and more meagre than she really 
was. All the same, when she spoke I knew there was a likeness between 
them, for her speech was like his, different altogether from ours of the 
Border. 

"So you believe you're the sister of this man James Gilverthwaite, 
ma'am?" began Mr. Lindsey, motioning the visitor to sit down, and 
beckoning Maisie to stop with us. "What might your name be, now?" 

"I believe this man that's talked about in the newspapers is my brother, 
sir," answered the woman. "Else I shouldn't have taken the trouble to come 
all this way. My name's Hanson--Mrs. Hanson. I come from Garston, near 
Liverpool." 

"Aye--just so--a Lancashire woman," said Mr. Lindsey, nodding. "Your 
name would be Gilverthwaite, then, before you were married?" 

"To be sure, sir--same as James's," she replied. "Him and me was the 
only two there was. I've brought papers with me that'll prove what I say. I 
went to a lawyer before ever I came, and he told me to come at once, and to 
bring my marriage lines, and a copy of James's birth certificate, and one or 
two other things of that sort. There's no doubt that this man we've read 
about in the newspapers was my brother, and of course I would like to put 
in my claim to what he's left--if he's left it to nobody else." 

"Just so," agreed Mr. Lindsey. "Aye--and how long is it since you last 
saw your brother, now?" 

The woman shook her head as if this question presented difficulties. 

"T couldn't rightly say to a year or two, no, not even to a few years," she 
answered. "And to the best of my belief, sir, it'll be a good thirty years, at 
the least. It was just after I was married to Hanson, and that was when I was 
about three-and-twenty, and I was fifty-six last birthday. James came--once- 
-to see me and Hanson soon after we was settled down, and I've never set 
eyes on him from that day to this. But--I should know him now." 


"He was buried yesterday," remarked Mr. Lindsey. "It's a pity you didn't 
telegraph to some of us." 

"The lawyer I went to, sir, said, 'Go yourself!" replied Mrs. Hanson. 
"So I set off--first thing this morning." 

"Let me have a look at those papers," said Mr. Lindsey. 

He motioned me to his side, and together we looked through two or 
three documents which the woman produced. 

The most important was a certified copy of James Gilverthwaite's birth 
certificate, which went to prove that this man had been born in Liverpool 
about sixty-two years previously; that, as Mr. Lindsey was quick to point 
out, fitted in with what Gilverthwaite had told my mother and myself about 
his age. 

"Well," he said, turning to Mrs. Hanson, "you can answer some 
questions, no doubt, about your brother, and about matters in relation to 
him. First of all, do you know if any of your folks hailed from this part?" 

"Not that I ever heard of, sir," she replied. "No, I'm sure they wouldn't. 
They were all Lancashire folks, on both sides. I know all about them as far 
back as my great-grandfather's and great-grandmother's." 

"Do you know if your brother ever came to Berwick as a lad?" asked 
Mr. Lindsey, with a glance at me. 

"He might ha’ done that, sir," said Mrs. Hanson. "He was a great, 
masterful, strong lad, and he'd run off to sea by the time he was ten years 
old--there'd been no doing aught with him for a couple of years before that. 
I knew that when he was about twelve or thirteen he was on a coasting 
steamer that used to go in and out of Sunderland and Newcastle, and he 
might have put in here." 

"To be sure," said Mr. Lindsey. "But what's more important is to get on 
to his later history. You say you've never seen him for thirty years, or more? 
But have you never heard of him?" 

She nodded her head with decision at that question. 

"Yes," she replied, "I have heard of him--just once. There was a man, a 
neighbour of ours, came home from Central America, maybe five years ago, 
and he told us he'd seen our James out there, and that he was working as a 
sub-contractor, or something of that sort, on that Panama Canal there was so 
much talk about in them days." 

Mr. Lindsey and I looked at each other. Panama!--that was the password 
which James Gilverthwaite had given me. So--here, at any rate, was 


something, however little, that had the makings of a clue in it. 

"Aye!" he said, "Panama, now? He was there? And that's the last you 
ever heard?" 

"That's the very last we ever heard, sir," she answered. "Till, of course, 
we saw these pieces in the papers this last day or two." 

Mr. Lindsey twisted round on her with a sharp look. 

"Do you know aught of that man, John Phillips, whose name's in the 
papers too?" he asked. 

"No, sir, nothing!" she replied promptly. "Never heard tell of him!" 

"And you've never heard of your brother's having been seen in 
Liverpool of late?" he went on. "Never heard that he called to see any old 
friends at all? For we know, as you have seen in the papers, Mrs. Hanson, 
that he was certainly in Liverpool, and bought clothes and linen there, 
within this last three months." 

"He never came near me, sir," she said. "And I never heard word of his 
being there from anybody." 

There was a bit of a silence then, and at last the woman put the question 
which, it was evident, she was anxious to have answered definitely. 

"Do you think there's a will, mister?" she asked. "For, if not, the lawyer 
I went to said what there was would come to me--and I could do with it." 

"We've seen nothing of any will," answered Mr. Lindsey. "And I should 
say there is none, and on satisfactory proof of your being next-of-kin, you'll 
get all he left. I've no doubt you're his sister, and I'll take the responsibility 
of going through his effects with you. You'll be stopping in the town a day 
or two? Maybe your mother, Hugh, can find Mrs. Hanson a lodging?" 

I answered that my mother would no doubt do what she could to look 
after Mrs. Hanson; and presently the woman went away with Maisie, 
leaving her papers with Mr. Lindsey. He turned to me when we were alone. 

"Some folks would think that was a bit of help to me in solving the 
mystery, Hugh," said he; "but hang me if I don't think it makes the whole 
thing more mysterious than ever! And do you know, my lad, where, in my 
opinion, the very beginning of it may have to be sought for?" 

"I can't put a word to that, Mr. Lindsey," I answered. "Where, sir?" 

"Panama!" he exclaimed, with a jerk of his head. "Panama! just that! It 
began a long way off--Panama, as far as I see it. And what did begin, and 
what was going on? The two men that knew, and could have told, are dead 
as door-nails--and both buried, for that matter." 


So, in spite of Mrs. Hanson's coming and her revelations as to some, at 
any rate, of James Gilverthwaite's history, we were just as wise as ever at 
the end of the first week after the murder of John Phillips. And it was just 
the eighth night after my finding of the body that I got into the hands of 
Abel Crone. 

Abel Crone was a man that had come to Berwick about three years 
before this, from heaven only knows where, and had set himself up in 
business as a marine-store dealer, in a back street which ran down to the 
shore of the Tweed. He was a little red-haired, pale-eyed rat of a man, with 
ferrety eyes and a goatee beard, quiet and peaceable in his ways and 
inoffensive enough, but a rare hand at gossiping about the beach and the 
walls--you might find him at all odd hours either in these public places or in 
the door of his shop, talking away with any idler like himself. And how I 
came to get into talk with him on that particular night was here: Tom 
Dunlop, Maisie's young brother, was for keeping tame rabbits just then, and 
I was helping him to build hutches for the beasts in his father's back-yard, 
and we were wanting some bits of stuff, iron and wire and the like, and 
knowing I would pick it up for a few pence at Crone's shop, I went round 
there alone. Before I knew how it came about, Crone was deep into the 
murder business. 

"They'll not have found much out by this time, yon police fellows, no 
doubt, Mr. Moneylaws?" he said, eyeing me inquisitively in the light of the 
one naphtha lamp that was spurting and jumping in his untidy shop. 
"They're a slow unoriginal lot, the police--there's no imagination in their 
brains and no ingenuity in their minds. What's wanted in an affair like this 
is one of those geniuses you read about in the storybooks--the men that can 
trace a murder from the way a man turns out his toes, or by the fashion he's 
bitten into a bit of bread that he's left on his plate, or the like of that-- 
something more than by ordinary, you'll understand me to mean, Mr. 
Moneylaws?" 

"Maybe you'll be for taking a hand in this game yourself, Mr. Crone?" 
said I, thinking to joke with him. "You seem to have the right instinct for it, 
anyway." 

"Aye, well," he answered, "and I might be doing as well as anybody 
else, and no worse. You haven't thought of following anything up yourself, 
Mr. Moneylaws, I suppose?" 


"Me!" T exclaimed. "What should I be following up, man? I know no 
more than the mere surface facts of the affair." 

He gave a sharp glance at his open door when I thus answered him, and 
the next instant he was close to me in the gloom and looking sharply in my 
face. 

"Are you so sure of that, now?" he whispered cunningly. "Come now, 
I'll put a question to yourself, Mr. Moneylaws. What for did you not let on 
in your evidence that you saw Sir Gilbert Carstairs at yon cross-roads just 
before you found the dead man? Come!" 

You could have knocked me down with a feather, as the saying is, when 
he said that. And before I could recover from the surprise of it, he had a 
hand on my arm. 

"Come this way," he said. "I'll have a word with you in private." 

CHAPTER X 

THE OTHER WITNESS 

It was with a thumping heart and nerves all a-tingle that I followed Abel 
Crone out of his front shop into a sort of office that he had at the back of it-- 
a little, dirty hole of a place, in which there was a ramshackle table, a chair 
or two, a stand-up desk, a cupboard, and a variety of odds and ends that he 
had picked up in his trade. The man's sudden revelation of knowledge had 
knocked all the confidence out of me. It had never crossed my mind that 
any living soul had a notion of my secret--for secret, of course, it was, and 
one that I would not have trusted to Crone, of all men in the world, knowing 
him as I did to be such a one for gossip. And he had let this challenge out 
on me so sharply, catching me unawares that I was alone with him, and, as 
it were, at his mercy, before I could pull my wits together. Everything in me 
was confused. I was thinking several things all at a time. How did he come 
to know? Had I been watched? Had some person followed me out of 
Berwick that night? Was this part of the general mystery? And what was 
going to come of it, now that Abel Crone was aware that I knew something 
which, up to then, I had kept back? 

I stood helplessly staring at him as he turned up the wick of an oil lamp 
that stood on a mantelpiece littered with a mess of small things, and he 
caught a sight of my face when there was more light, and as he shut the 
door on us he laughed--laughed as if he knew that he had me in a trap. And 
before he spoke again he went over to the cupboard and took out a bottle 
and glasses. 


"Will you taste?" he asked, leering at me. "A wee drop, now? It'll do 
you good." 

"No!" said I. 

"Then I'll drink for the two of us," he responded, and poured out a half- 
tumblerful of whisky, to which he added precious little water. "Here's to 
you, my lad; and may you have grace to take advantage of your chances!" 

He winked over the rim of his glass as he took a big pull at its contents, 
and there was something so villainous in the look of him that it did me good 
in the way of steeling my nerves again. For I now saw that here was an 
uncommonly bad man to deal with, and that I had best be on my guard. 

"Mr. Crone," said I, gazing straight at him, "what's this you have to say 
to me?" 

"Sit you down," he answered, pointing at a chair that was shoved under 
one side of the little table. "Pull that out and sit you down. What we shall 
have to say to each other'll not be said in five minutes. Let's confer in the 
proper and comfortable fashion." 

I did what he asked, and he took another chair himself and sat down 
opposite me, propping his elbow on the table and leaning across it, so that, 
the table being but narrow, his sharp eyes and questioning lips were closer 
to mine than I cared for. And while he leaned forward in his chair I sat back 
in mine, keeping as far from him as I could, and just staring at him--perhaps 
as if I had been some trapped animal that couldn't get itself away from the 
eyes of another that meant presently to kill it. Once again I asked him what 
he wanted. 

"You didn't answer my question," he said. "I'll put it again, and you 
needn't be afraid that anybody'll overhear us in this place, it's safe! I say 
once more, what for did you not tell in your evidence at that inquest that 
you saw Sir Gilbert Carstairs at the cross-roads on the night of the murder! 
Um?" 

"That's my business!" said I 

"Just so," said he. "And I'll agree with you in that. It is your business. 
But if by that you mean that it's yours alone, and nobody else's, then I don't 
agree. Neither would the police." 

We stared at each other across the table for a minute of silence, and then 
I put the question directly to him that I had been wanting to put ever since 
he had first spoken. And I put it crudely enough. 

"How did you know?" I asked. 


He laughed at that--sneeringly, of course. 

"Aye, that's plain enough," said he. "No fencing about that! How did I 
know? Because when you saw Sir Gilbert I wasn't five feet away from you, 
and what you saw, I saw. I saw you both!" 

"You were there?" I exclaimed. 

"Snug behind the hedge in front of which you planted yourself," he 
answered. "And if you want to know what I was doing there, I'll tell you. I 
was doing--or had been doing--a bit of poaching. And, as I say, what you 
Saw, I saw!" 

"Then I'll ask you a question, Mr. Crone," I said. "Why haven't you told, 
yourself?" 

"Aye!" he said. "You may well ask me that. But I wasn't called as a 
witness at yon inquest." 

"You could have come forward," I suggested. 

"T didn't choose," he retorted. 

We both looked at each other again, and while we looked he swigged off 
his drink and helped himself, just as generously, to more. And, as I was 
getting bolder by that time, I set to work at questioning him. 

"You'll be attaching some importance to what you saw?" said I. 

"Well," he replied slowly, "it's not a pleasant thing--for a man's safety-- 
to be as near as what he was to a place where another man's just been done 
to his death." 

"You and I were near enough, anyway," I remarked. 

"We know what we were there for," he flung back at me. "We don't 
know what he was there for." 

"Put your tongue to it, Mr. Crone," I said boldly. "The fact is, you 
suspicion him?" 

"I suspicion a good deal, maybe," he admitted. "After all, even a man of 
that degree's only a man, when all's said and done, and there might be 
reasons that you and me knows nothing about. Let me ask you a question," 
he went on, edging nearer at me across the table. "Have you mentioned it to 
a soul?" 

I made a mistake at that, but he was on me so sharp, and his manner was 
so insistent, that I had the word out of my lips before I thought. 

"No!" I replied. "I haven't." 

"Nor me," he said. "Nor me. So--you and me are the only two folk that 
know." 


"Well?" I asked. 

He took another pull at his liquor and for a moment or two sat silent, 
tapping his finger-nails against the rim of the glass. 

"It's a queer business, Moneylaws," he said at last. "Look at it anyway 
you like, it's a queer business! Here's one man, yon lodger of your mother's, 
comes into the town and goes round the neighbourhood reading the old 
parish registers and asking questions at the parson's--aye, and he was at it 
both sides of the Tweed--I've found that much out for myself! For what 
purpose? Is there money at the back of it--property--something of that sort, 
dependent on this Gilverthwaite unearthing some facts or other out of those 
old books? And then comes another man, a stranger, that's as mysterious in 
his movements as Gilverthwaite was, and he's to meet Gilverthwaite at a 
certain lonely spot, and at a very strange hour, and Gilverthwaite can't go, 
and he gets you to go, and you find the man--murdered! And--close by-- 
you've seen this other man, who, between you and me--though it's no 
secret--is as much a stranger to the neighbourhood as ever Gilverthwaite 
was or Phillips was!" 

"T don't follow you at that," I said. 

"No?" said he. "Then I'll make it plainer to you. Do you know that until 
yon Sir Gilbert Carstairs came here, not so long since, to take up his title 
and his house and the estate, he'd never set foot in the place, never been 
near the place, this thirty year? Man! his own father, old Sir Alec, and his 
own sister, Mrs. Ralston of Craig, had never clapped Eyes on him since he 
went away from Hathercleugh a youngster of one-and-twenty!" 

"Do you tell me that, Mr. Crone?" I exclaimed, much surprised at his 
words. "I didn't know so much. Where had he been, then?" 

"God knows!" said he. "And himself. It was said he was a doctor in 
London, and in foreign parts. Him and his brother--elder brother, you're 
aware, Mr. Michael--they both quarrelled with the old baronet when they 
were little more than lads, and out they cleared, going their own ways. And 
news of Michael's death, and the proofs of it, came home not so long before 
old Sir Alec died, and as Michael had never married, of course the younger 
brother succeeded when his father came to his end last winter. And, as I say, 
who knows anything about his past doings when he was away more than 
thirty years, nor what company he kept, nor what secrets he has? Do you 
follow me?" 


"Aye, I'm following you, Mr. Crone," I answered. "It comes to this--you 
suspect Sir Gilbert?" 

"What I say," he answered, "is this: he may have had something to do 
with the affair. You cannot tell. But you and me knows he was near the 
place--coming from its direction--at the time the murder would be in the 
doing. And--there is nobody knows but you--and me!" 

"What are you going to do about it?" I asked. 

He had another period of reflection before he replied, and when he 
spoke it was to the accompaniment of a warning look. 

"It's an ill-advised thing to talk about rich men," said he. "Yon man not 
only has money of his own, in what you might call considerable quantity, 
but his wife he brought with him is a woman of vast wealth, they tell me. It 
would be no very wise action on your part to set rumours going, 
Moneylaws, unless you could substantiate them." 

"What about yourself?" I asked. "You know as much as I do." 

"Aye, and there's one word that sums all up," said he. "And it's a short 
one. Wait! There'll be more coming out. Keep your counsel a bit. And when 
the moment comes, and if the moment comes--why, you know there's me 
behind you to corroborate. And--that's all!" 

He got up then, with a nod, as if to show that the interview was over, 
and I was that glad to get away from him that I walked off without another 
word. 

CHAPTER XI 

SIGNATURES TO THE WILL 

I was so knocked out of the usual run of things by this conversation with 
Crone that I went away forgetting the bits of stuff I had bought for Tom 
Dunlop's rabbit-hutches and Tom himself, and, for that matter, Maisie as 
well; and, instead of going back to Dunlop's, I turned down the riverside, 
thinking. It was beyond me at that moment to get a clear understanding of 
the new situation. I could not make out what Crone was at. Clearly, he had 
strong suspicions that Sir Gilbert Carstairs had something to do with, or 
some knowledge of, the murder of Phillips, and he knew now that there 
were two of us to bear out each other's testimony that Sir Gilbert was near 
the scene of the murder at the time it was committed. Why, then, should he 
counsel waiting? Why should not the two of us go to the police and tell 
what we knew? What was it that Crone advised we should wait for? Was 
something going on, some inquiry being made in the background of things, 


of which he knew and would not tell me. And--this, I think, was what was 
chiefly in my thoughts--was Crone playing some game of his own and 
designing to use me as a puppet in it? For there was a general atmosphere of 
subtlety and slyness about the man that forced itself upon me, young as I 
was; and the way he kept eyeing me as we talked made me feel that I had to 
do with one that would be hard to circumvent if it came to a matter of 
craftiness. And at last, after a lot of thinking, as I walked about in the dusk, 
it struck me that Crone might be for taking a hand in the game of which I 
had heard, but had never seen played--blackmail. 

The more I thought over that idea, the more I felt certain of it. His hints 
about Sir Gilbert's money and his wealthy wife, his advice to wait until we 
knew more, all seemed to point to this--that evidence might come out which 
would but require our joint testimony, Crone's and mine, to make it 
complete. If that were so, then, of course, Crone or IJ, or--as he probably 
designed--the two of us, would be in a position to go to Sir Gilbert Carstairs 
and tell him what we knew, and ask him how much he would give us to 
hold our tongues. I saw all the theory of it at last, clear enough, and it was 
just what I would have expected of Abel Crone, knowing him even as little 
as I did. Wait until we were sure--and then strike! That was his game. And I 
was not going to have anything to do with it. 

I went home to my bed resolved on that. I had heard of blackmailing, 
and had a good notion of its wickedness--and of its danger--and I was not 
taking shares with Crone in any venture of that sort. But there Crone was, 
an actual, concrete fact that I had got to deal with, and to come to some 
terms with, simply because he knew that I was in possession of knowledge 
which, to be sure, I ought to have communicated to the police at once. And 
I was awake much during the night, thinking matters over, and by the time I 
rose in the morning I had come to a decision. I would see Crone at once, 
and give him a sort of an ultimatum. Let him come, there and then, with me 
to Mr. Murray, and let the two of us tell what we knew and be done with it: 
if not, then I myself would go straight to Mr. Lindsey and tell him. 

I set out for the office earlier than usual that morning, and went round 
by way of the back street at the bottom of which Crone's store stood facing 
the river. I sometimes walked round that way of a morning, and I knew that 
Crone was as a rule at his place very early, amongst his old rubbish, or at 
his favourite game of gossiping with the fishermen that had their boats 
drawn up there. But when I reached it, the shop was still shut, and though I 


waited as long as I could, Crone did not come. I knew where he lived, at the 
top end of the town, and I thought to meet him as I walked up to Mr. 
Lindsey's; but I had seen nothing of him by the time I reached our office 
door, so I laid the matter aside until noon, meaning to get a word with him 
when I went home to my dinner. And though I could have done so there and 
then, I determined not to say anything to Mr. Lindsey until I had given 
Crone the chance of saying it with me--to him, or to the police. I expected, 
of course, that Crone would fly into a rage at my suggestion--if so, then I 
would tell him, straight out, that I would just take my own way, and take it 
at once. 

But before noon there was another development in this affair. In the 
course of the morning Mr. Lindsey bade me go with him down to my 
mother's house, where Mrs. Hanson had been lodged for the night--we 
would go through Gilverthwaite's effects with her, he said, with a view to 
doing what we could to put her in possession. It might--probably would--be 
a lengthy and a difficult business that, he remarked, seeing that there was so 
much that was dark about her brother's recent movements; and as the 
woman was obviously poor, we had best be stirring on her behalf. So down 
we went, and in my mother's front parlour, the same that Gilverthwaite had 
taken as his sitting-room, Mr. Lindsey opened the heavy box for the second 
time, in Mrs. Hanson's presence, and I began to make a list of its contents. 
At the sight of the money it contained, the woman began to tremble. 

"Eh, mister!" she exclaimed, almost tearfully, "but that's a sight of 
money to be lying there, doing naught! I hope there'll be some way of 
bringing it to me and mine--we could do with it, I promise you!" 

"We'll do our best, ma'am," said Mr. Lindsey. "As you're next of kin 
there oughtn't to be much difficulty, and I'll hurry matters up for you as 
quickly as possible. What I want this morning is for you to see all there is in 
this chest; he seems to have had no other belongings than this and his 
clothes--here at Mrs. Moneylaws', at any rate. And as you see, beyond the 
money, there's little else in the chest but cigars, and box after box of 
curiosities that he's evidently picked up in his travels--coins, shells, 
omaments, all sorts of queer things--some of 'em no doubt of value. But no 
papers--no letters--no documents of any sort." 

A notion suddenly occurred to me. 

"Mr. Lindsey," said I, "you never turned out the contents of any of these 
smaller boxes the other night. There might be papers in one or other of 


them." 

"Good notion, Hugh, my lad!" he exclaimed. "True--there might. Here 
goes, then--we'll look through them systematically." 

In addition to the half-dozen boxes full of prime Havana cigars, which 
lay at the top of the chest, there were quite a dozen of similar boxes, 
emptied of cigars and literally packed full of the curiosities of which Mr. 
Lindsey had just spoken. He had turned out, and carefully replaced, the 
contents of three or four of these, when, at the bottom of one, filled with old 
coins, which, he said, were Mexican and Peruvian, and probably of great 
interest to collectors, he came across a paper, folded and endorsed in bold 
letters. And he let out an exclamation as he took this paper out and pointed 
us to the endorsement. 

"Do you see that?" said he. "It's the man's will!" 

The endorsement was plain enough--My will: James Gilverthwaite. And 
beneath it was a date, 27-8-1904. 

There was a dead silence amongst the four of us--my mother had been 
with us all the time--as Mr. Lindsey unfolded the paper--a thick, half-sheet 
of foolscap, and read what was written on it. 

"This is the last will and testament of me, James Gilverthwaite, a British 
subject, born at Liverpool, and formerly of Garston, in Lancashire, England, 
now residing temporarily at Colon, in the Republic of Panama. I devise and 
bequeath all my estate and effects, real and personal, which I may be 
possessed of or entitled to, unto my sister, Sarah Ellen Hanson, the wife of 
Matthew Hanson, of 37 Preston Street, Garston, Lancashire, England, 
absolutely, and failing her to any children she may have had by her 
marriage with Matthew Hanson, in equal shares. And I appoint the said 
Sarah Ellen Hanson, or in the case of her death, her eldest child, the 
executor of this my will; and I revoke all former wills. Dated this twenty- 
seventh day of August, 1904. James Gilverthwaite. Signed by the testator in 
the presence of us--" 

Mr. Lindsey suddenly broke off. And I, looking at him, saw his eyes 
screw themselves up with sheer wonder at something he saw. Without 
another word he folded up the paper, put it in his pocket, and turning to 
Mrs. Hanson, clapped her op the shoulder. 

"That's all right, ma'am!" he said heartily. "That's a good will, duly 
signed and attested, and there'll be no difficulty about getting it admitted to 
probate; leave it to me, and I'll see to it, and get it through for you as soon 


as ever I can. And we must do what's possible to find out if this brother of 
yours has left any other property; and meanwhile we'll just lock everything 
up again that we've taken out of this chest." 

It was close on my dinner hour when we had finished, but Mr. Lindsey, 
at his going, motioned me out into the street with him. In a quiet corner, he 
turned to me and pulled the will from his pocket. 

"Hugh!" he said. "Do you know who's one of the witnesses to this will? 
Aye, who are the two witnesses? Man!--you could have knocked me down 
with a feather when I saw the names! Look for yourself!" 

He handed me the paper and pointed to the attestation clause with which 
it ended. And I saw the two names at once--John Phillips, Michael 
Carstairs--and I let out a cry of astonishment. 

"Aye, you may well exclaim!" said he, taking the will back. "John 
Phillips!--that's the man was murdered the other night! Michael Carstairs-- 
that's the elder brother of Sir Gilbert yonder at Hathercleugh, the man that 
would have succeeded to the title and estates if he hadn't predeceased old 
Sir Alexander. What would he be doing now, a friend of Gilverthwaite's?" 

"I've heard that this Mr. Michael Carstairs went abroad as a young man, 
Mr. Lindsey, and never came home again," I remarked. "Likely he 
foregathered with Gilverthwaite out yonder." 

"Just that," he agreed. "That would be the way of it, no doubt. To be 
sure! He's set down in this attestation clause as Michael Carstairs, engineer, 
American Quarter, Colon; and John Phillips is described as sub-contractor, 
of the same address. The three of 'em'll have been working in connection 
with the Panama Canal. But--God bless us!--there's some queer facts 
coming out, my lad! Michael Carstairs knows Gilverthwaite and Phillips in 
yon corer of the world--Phillips and Gilverthwaite, when Michael 
Carstairs is dead, come home to the corner of the world that Michael 
Carstairs sprang from. And Phillips is murdered as soon as he gets here-- 
and Gilverthwaite dies that suddenly that he can't tell us a word of what it's 
all about! What is it all about--and who's going to piece it all together? 
Man!--there's more than murder at the bottom of all this!" 

It's a wonder that I didn't let out everything that I knew at that minute. 
And it may have been on the tip of my tongue, but just then he gave me a 
push towards our door. 

"[ heard your mother say your dinner was waiting you," he said. "Go in, 
now; we'll talk more this afternoon." 


He strode off up the street, and I turned back and made haste with my 
dinner. I wanted to drop in at Crone's before I went again to the office: what 
had just happened, had made me resolved that Crone and I should speak 
out; and if he wouldn't, then I would. And presently I was hurrying away to 
his place, and as I turned into the back lane that led to it I ran up against 
Sergeant Chisholm. 

"Here's another fine to-do, Mr. Moneylaws!" said he. "You'll know yon 
Abel Crone, the marine-store dealer? Aye, well, he's been found drowned, 
not an hour ago, and by this and that, there's queer marks, that looks like 
violence, on him!" 

CHAPTER XII 

THE SALMON GAFF 

I gave such a jump on hearing this that Chisholm himself started, and he 
stared at me with a question in his eyes. But I was quick enough to let him 
know that he was giving me news that I hadn't heard until he opened his 
lips. 

"You don't tell me that!" I exclaimed. "What!--more of it?" 

"Aye!" he said. "You'll be thinking that this is all of a piece with the 
other affair. And to be sure, they found Crone's body close by where you 
found yon other man--Phillips." 

"Where, then?" I asked. "And when?" 

"I tell you, not an hour ago," he replied. "The news just came in. I was 
going down here to see if any of the neighbours at the shop saw Crone in 
any strange company last night." 

I hesitated for a second or two, and then spoke out. 

"I saw him myself last night," said I. "I went to his shop--maybe it was 
nine o'clock--to buy same bits of stuff to make Tom Dunlop a door to his 
rabbit-hutch, and I was there talking to him ten minutes or so. He was all 
right then--and I saw nobody else with him." 

"Aye, well, he never went home to his house last night," observed 
Chisholm. "I called in there on my way down--he lived, you know, in a 
cottage by the police-station, and I dropped in and asked the woman that 
keeps house for him had she seen him this morning, and she said he never 
came home last night at all. And no wonder--as things are!" 

"But you were saying where it happened," I said. 

"Where he was found?" said he. "Well, and it was where Till runs into 
Tweed--leastways, a bit up the Till. Do you know John Mcllwraith's lad-- 


yon youngster that they've had such a bother with about the school--always 
running away to his play, and stopping out at nights, and the like--there was 
the question of sending him to a reformatory, you'll remember? Aye, well, it 
turns out the young waster was out last night in those woods below Twizel, 
and early this morning--though he didn't let on at it till some time after--he 
saw the body of a man lying in one of them deep pools in Till. And when he 
himself was caught by Turndale, who was on the look out for him, he told 
of what he'd seen, and Turndale and some other men went there, and they 
found--Crone!" 

"You were saying there were marks of violence," said I. 

"I haven't seen them myself," he answered. "But by Turndale's account-- 
it was him brought in the news--there is queer marks on the body. Like as 
if--as near as Turndale could describe it--as if the man had been struck 
down before he was drowned. Bruises, you understand." 

"Where is he?" I asked. 

"He's where they took Phillips," replied Chisholm. "Dod!--that's two of 
‘em that's been taken there within--aye, nearly within the week!" 

"What are you going to do, now?" I inquired. 

"I was just going, as I said, to ask a question or two down here--did 
anybody hear Crone say anything last night about going out that way?" he 
answered. "But, there, I don't see the good of it. Between you and me, 
Crone was a bit of a night-bird--I've suspected him of poaching, time and 
again. Well, he'll do no more of that! You'll be on your way to the office, 
likely?" 

"Straight there," said I. "I'll tell Mr. Lindsey of this." 

But when I reached the office, Mr. Lindsey, who had been out to get his 
lunch, knew all about it. He was standing outside the door, talking to Mr. 
Murray, and as I went up the superintendent turned away to the police 
station, and Mr. Lindsey took a step or two towards me. 

"Have you heard this about that man Crone?" he asked. 

"I've heard just now," I answered. "Chisholm told me." 

He looked at me, and I at him; there were questions in the eyes of both 
of us. But between parting from the police-sergeant and meeting Mr. 
Lindsey, I had made up my mind, by a bit of sharp thinking and reflection, 
on what my own plan of action was going to be about all this, once and for 
all, and I spoke before he could ask anything. 


"Chisholm," said I, "was down that way, wondering could he hear word 
of Crone's being seen with anybody last night. I saw Crone last night. I 
went to his shop, buying some bits of old stuff. He was all right then--I saw 
nothing. Chisholm--he says Crone was a poacher. That would account, 
likely, for his being out there." 

"Aye!" said Mr. Lindsey. "But--they say there's marks of violence on the 
body. And--the long and short of it is, my lad!" he went on, first interrupting 
himself, and then giving me an odd look; "the long and short of it is, it's a 
queer thing that Crone should have come by his death close to the spot 
where you found yon man Phillips! There may be nothing but coincidence 
in it--but there's no denying it's a queer thing. Go and order a conveyance, 
and we'll drive out yonder." 

In pursuance of the determination I had come to, I said no more about 
Crone to Mr. Lindsey. I had made up my mind on a certain course, and until 
it was taken I could not let out a word of what was by that time nobody's 
secret but mine to him, nor to any one--not even to Maisie Dunlop, to 
whom, purposely, I had not as yet said anything about my seeing Sir Gilbert 
Carstairs on the night of Phillips's murder. And all the way out to the inn 
there was silence between Mr. Lindsey and me, and the event of the 
morning, about Gilverthwaite's will, and the odd circumstance of its 
attestation by Michael Carstairs, was not once mentioned. We kept silence, 
indeed, until we were in the place to which they had carried Crone's dead 
body. Mr. Murray and Sergeant Chisholm had got there before us, and with 
them was a doctor--the same that had been fetched to Phillips--and they 
were all talking together quietly when we went in. The superintendent came 
up to Mr. Lindsey. 

"According to what the doctor here says," he whispered, jerking his 
head at the body, which lay on a table with a sheet thrown over it, "there's a 
question as to whether the man met his death by drowning. Look here!" 

He led us up to the table, drew back the sheet from the head and face, 
and motioning the doctor to come up, pointed to a mark that was just 
between the left temple and the top of the ear, where the hair was wearing 
thin. 

"D'ye see that, now?" he murmured. "You'll notice there's some sort of a 
weapon penetrated there--penetrated! But the doctor can say more than I 
can on that point." 


"The man was struck--felled--by some sort of a weapon," said the 
doctor. "It's penetrated, I should say from mere superficial examination, to 
the brain. You'll observe there's a bruise outwardly--aye, but this has been a 
sharp weapon as well, something with a point, and there's the puncture-- 
how far it may extend I can't tell yet. But on the surface of things, Mr. 
Lindsey, I should incline to the opinion that the poor fellow was dead, or 
dying, when he was thrown into yon pool. Anyway, after a blow like that, 
he'd be unconscious. But I'm thinking he was dead before the water closed 
on him." 

Mr. Lindsey looked closer at the mark, and at the hole in the centre of it. 

"Has it struck any of you how that could be caused?" he asked suddenly. 
"It hasn't? Then I'll suggest something to you. There's an implement in 
pretty constant use hereabouts that would do just that--a salmon gaff!" 

The two police officials started--the doctor nodded his head. 

"Aye, and that's a sensible remark," said he. "A salmon gaff would just 
do it." He turned to Chisholm with a sharp look. "You were saying this man 
was suspected of poaching?" he asked. "Likely it'll have been some 
poaching affair he was after last night--him and others. And they may have 
quarrelled and come to blows--and there you are!" 

"Were there any signs of an affray close by--or near, on the bank?" 
asked Mr. Lindsey. 

"We're going down there now ourselves to have a look round," 
answered Mr. Murray. "But according to Turndale, the body was lying in a 
deep pool in the Till, under the trees on the bank--it might have lain there 
for many a month if it hadn't been for yon young MclIlwraith that has a turn 
for prying into dark and out-of-the-way corners. Well, here's more matter 
for the coroner." 

Mr. Lindsey and I went back to Berwick after that. And, once more, he 
said little on the journey, except that it would be well if it came out that this 
was but a poaching affair in which Crone had got across with some 
companion of his; and for the rest of the afternoon he made no further 
remark to me about the matter, nor about the discovery of the morning. But 
as I was leaving the office at night, he gave me a word. 

"Say nothing about that will, to anybody," said he. "I'll think that matter 
over to-night, and see what'll come of my thinking. It's as I said before, 
Hugh--to get at the bottom of all this, we'll have to go back--maybe a far 
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way. 


I said nothing and went home. For now I had work of my own--I was 
going to what I had resolved on after Chisholm told me the news about 
Crone. I would not tell my secret to Mr. Lindsey, nor to the police, nor even 
to Maisie. I would go straight and tell it to the one man whom it concerned- 
-Sir Gilbert Carstairs. I would speak plainly to him, and be done with it. 
And as soon as I had eaten my supper, I mounted my bicycle, and, as the 
dusk was coming on, rode off to Hathercleugh House. 

CHAPTER XIII 

SIR GILBERT CARSTAIRS 

It was probably with a notion of justifying my present course of 
procedure to myself that during that ride I went over the reasons which had 
kept my tongue quiet up to that time, and now led me to go to Sir Gilbert 
Carstairs. Why I had not told the police nor Mr. Lindsey of what I had seen, 
I have already explained--my own natural caution and reserve made me 
afraid of saying anything that might cast suspicion on an innocent man; and 
also I wanted to await developments. I was not concerned much with that 
feature of the matter. But I had undergone some qualms because I had not 
told Maisie Dunlop, for ever since the time at which she and I had come to 
a serious and sober understanding, it had been a settled thing between us 
that we would never have any secrets from each other. Why, then, had I not 
told her of this? That took a lot of explaining afterwards, when things so 
turned out that it would have been the best thing ever I did in my life if I 
only had confided in her; but this explanation was, after all, to my credit--I 
did not tell Maisie because I knew that, taking all the circumstances into 
consideration, she would fill herself with doubts and fears for me, and 
would for ever be living in an atmosphere of dread lest I, like Phillips, 
should be found with a knife-thrust in me. So much for that--it was in 
Maisie's own interest. And why, after keeping silence to everybody, did I 
decide to break it to Sir Gilbert Carstairs? There, Andrew Dunlop came in-- 
of course, unawares to himself. For in those lecturings that he was so fond 
of giving us young folk, there was a moral precept of his kept cropping up 
which he seemed to set great store by--"If you've anything against a man, or 
reason to mistrust him," he would say, "don't keep it to yourself, or hint it to 
other people behind his back, but go straight to him and tell him to his face, 
and have it out with him." He was a wise man, Andrew Dunlop, as all his 
acquaintance knew, and I felt that I could do no better than take a lesson 


from him in this matter. So I would go straight to Sir Gilbert Carstairs, and 
tell him what was in my mind--let the consequences be what they might. 

It was well after sunset, and the gloaming was over the hills and the 
river, when I turned into the grounds of Hathercleugh and looked round me 
at a place which, though I had lived close to it ever since I was born, I had 
never set foot in before. The house stood on a plateau of ground high above 
Tweed, with a deep shawl of wood behind it and a fringe of plantations on 
either side; house and pleasure-grounds were enclosed by a high ivied wall 
on all sides--you could see little of either until you were within the gates. It 
looked, in that evening light, a romantic and picturesque old spot and one in 
which you might well expect to see ghosts, or fairies, or the like. The house 
itself was something between an eighteenth-century mansion and an old 
Border fortress; its centre part was very high in the roof, and had turrets, 
with outer stairs to them, at the corners; the parapets were embattled, and in 
the turrets were arrow-slits. But romantic as the place was, there was 
nothing gloomy about it, and as I passed to the front, between the grey walls 
and a sunk balustered garden that lay at the foot of a terrace, I heard through 
the open windows of one brilliantly lighted room the click of billiard balls 
and the sound of men's light-hearted laughter, and through another the notes 
of a piano. 

There was a grand butler man met me at the hall door, and looked sourly 
at me as I leaned my bicycle against one of the pillars and made up to him. 
He was sourer still when I asked to see his master, and he shook his head at 
me, looking me up and down as if I were some undesirable. 

"You can't see Sir Gilbert at this time of the evening," said he. "What do 
you want?" 

"Will you tell Sir Gilbert that Mr. Moneylaws, clerk to Mr. Lindsey, 
solicitor, wishes to see him on important business?" I answered, looking 
him hard in the face. "I think he'll be quick to see me when you give him 
that message." 

He stared and growled at me a second or two before he went off with an 
ill grace, leaving me on the steps. But, as I had expected, he was back 
almost at once, and beckoning me to enter and follow him. And follow him 
I did, past more flunkeys who stared at me as if I had come to steal the 
silver, and through soft-carpeted passages, to a room into which he led me 
with small politeness. 


"You're to sit down and wait," he said gruffly. "Sir Gilbert will attend to 
you presently." 

He closed the door on me, and I sat down and looked around. I was ina 
small room that was filled with books from floor to ceiling--big books and 
little, in fine leather bindings, and the gilt of their letterings and labels 
shining in the rays of a tall lamp that stood on a big desk in the centre. It 
was a fine room that, with everything luxurious in the way of furnishing and 
appointments; you could have sunk your feet in the warmth of the carpets 
and rugs, and there were things in it for comfort and convenience that I had 
never heard tell of. I had never been in a rich man's house before, and the 
grandeur of it, and the idea that it gave one of wealth, made me feel that 
there's a vast gulf fixed between them that have and them that have not. 
And in the middle of these philosophies the door suddenly opened, and in 
walked Sir Gilbert Carstairs, and I stood up and made my politest bow to 
him. He nodded affably enough, and he laughed as he nodded. 

"Oh!" said he. "Mr. Moneylaws! I've seen you before--at that inquest the 
other day, I think. Didn't I?" 

"That is so, Sir Gilbert," I answered. "I was there, with Mr. Lindsey." 

"Why, of course, and you gave evidence," he said. "I remember. Well, 
and what did you want to see me about, Mr. Moneylaws? Will you smoke a 
cigar?" he went on, picking up a box from the table and holding it out to 
me. "Help yourself." 

"Thank you, Sir Gilbert," I answered, "but I haven't started that yet." 

"Well, then, I will," he laughed, and he picked out a cigar, lighted it, and 
flinging himself into an easy chair, motioned me to take another exactly 
opposite to him. "Now, then, fire away!" he said. "Nobody'll interrupt us, 
and my time's yours. You've some message for me?" 

I took a good look at him before I spoke. He was a big, fine, handsome 
man, some five-and-fifty years of age, I should have said, but uncommonly 
well preserved--a clean-shaven, powerful-faced man, with quick eyes and a 
very alert glance; maybe, if there was anything struck me particularly about 
him, it was the rapidity and watchfulness of his glances, the determination 
in his square jaw, and the extraordinary strength and whiteness of his teeth. 
He was quick at smiling, and quick, too, in the use of his hands, which were 
always moving as he spoke, as if to emphasize whatever he said. And he 
made a very fine and elegant figure as he sat there in his grand evening 
clothes, and I was puzzled to know which struck me most--the fact that he 


was what he was, the seventh baronet and head of an old family, or the 
familiar, easy, good-natured fashion which he treated me, and talked to me, 
as if I had been a man of his own rank. 

I had determined what to do as I sat waiting him; and now that he had 
bidden me to speak, I told him the whole story from start to finish, 
beginning with Gilverthwaite and ending with Crone, and sparing no detail 
or explanation of my own conduct. He listened in silence, and with more 
intentness and watchfulness than I had ever seen a man show in my life, and 
now and then he nodded and sometimes smiled; and when I had made an 
end he put a sharp question. 

"So--beyond Crone--who, I hear, is dead--you've never told a living soul 
of this?" he asked, eyeing me closely. 

"Not one, Sir Gilbert," I assured him. "Not even--" 

"Not even--who?" he inquired quickly. 

"Not even my own sweetheart," I said. "And it's the first secret ever I 
kept from her." 

He smiled at that, and gave me a quick look as if he were trying to get a 
fuller idea of me. 

"Well," he said, "and you did right. Not that I should care two pins, Mr. 
Moneylaws, if you'd told all this out at the inquest. But suspicion is easily 
aroused, and it spreads--aye, like wildfire! And I'm a stranger, as it were, in 
this country, so far, and there's people might think things that I wouldn't 
have them think, and--in short, I'm much obliged to you. And I'll tell you 
frankly, as you've been frank with me, how I came to be at those cross-roads 
at that particular time and on that particular night. It's a simple explanation, 
and could be easily corroborated, if need be. I suffer from a disturbing form 
of insomnia--sleeplessness--it's a custom of mine to go long walks late at 
night. Since I came here, I've been out that way almost every night, as my 
servants could assure you. I walk, as a rule, from nine o'clock to twelve--to 
induce sleep. And on that night I'd been miles and miles out towards 
Yetholm, and back; and when you saw me with my map and electric torch, I 
was looking for the nearest turn home--I'm not too well acquainted with the 
Border yet," he concluded, with a flash of his white teeth, "and I have to 
carry a map with me. And--that's how it was; and that's all." 

I rose out of my chair at that. He spoke so readily and ingenuously that I 
had no more doubt of the truth of what he was saying than I had of my own 
existence. 


"Then it's all for me, too, Sir Gilbert," said I. "I shan't say a word more 
of the matter to anybody. It's--as if it never existed. I was thinking all the 
time there'd be an explanation of it. So I'll be bidding you good-night." 

"Sit you down again a minute," said he, pointing to the easy-chair. "No 
need for hurry. You're a clerk to Mr. Lindsey, the solicitor?" 

"T am that," I answered. 

"Are you articled to him?" he asked. 

"No," said I. "I'm an ordinary clerk--of seven years’ standing." 

"Plenty of experience of office work and routine?" he inquired. 

"Aye!" I replied. "No end of that, Sir Gilbert!" 

"Are you good at figures and accounts?" he asked. 

"I've kept all Mr. Lindsey's--and a good many trust accounts--for the last 
five years," I answered, wondering what all this was about. 

"In fact, you're thoroughly well up in all clerical matters?" he suggested. 
"Keeping books, writing letters, all that sort of thing?" 

"I can honestly say I'm a past master in everything of that sort," I 
affirmed. 

He gave me a quick glance, as if he were sizing me up altogether. 

"Well, I'll tell you what, Mr. Moneylaws," he said. "The fact is, I'm 
wanting a sort of steward, and it strikes me that you're just the man I'm 
looking for!" 

CHAPTER XIV 

DEAD MAN'S MONEY 

I was so much amazed by this extraordinary suggestion, that for the 
moment I could only stand staring at him, and before I could find my 
tongue he threw a quick question at me. 

"Lindsey wouldn't stand in your way, would he?" he asked. "Such jobs 
don't go begging, you know." 

"Mr. Lindsey wouldn't stand in my way, Sir Gilbert," I answered. "But-- 

"But what?" said he, seeing me hesitate. "Is it a post you wouldn't care 
about, then? There's five hundred a year with it--and a permanency." 

Strange as it may seem, considering all the circumstances, it never 
occurred to me for one moment that the man was buying my silence, buying 
me. There wasn't the ghost of such a thought in my head--I let out what was 
there in my next words. 


"I'd like such a post fine, Sir Gilbert," I said. "What I'm thinking of-- 
could I give satisfaction?" 

He laughed at that, as if my answer amused him. 

"Well, there's nothing like a spice of modesty, Moneylaws," said he. "If 
you can do all we've just talked of, you'll satisfy me well enough. I like the 
looks of you, and I'm sure you're the sort that'll do the thing thoroughly. The 
post's at your disposal, if you like to take it." 

I was still struggling with my amazement. Five hundred pounds a year!- 
-and a permanency! It seemed a fortune to a lad of my age. And I was 
trying to find the right words in which to say all that I felt, when he spoke 
again. 

"Look here!" he said. "Don't let us arrange this as if we'd done it behind 
your present employer's back--I wouldn't like Mr. Lindsey to think I'd gone 
behind him to get you. Let it be done this way: I'll call on Mr. Lindsey 
myself, and tell him I'm wanting a steward for the property, and that I've 
heard good reports of his clerk, and that I'll engage you on his 
recommendation. He's the sort that would give you a strong word by way of 
reference, eh?" 

"Oh, he'll do that, Sir Gilbert!" I exclaimed. "Anything that'll help me 
on--" 

"Then let's leave it at that," said he. "I'll drop in on him at his office-- 
perhaps to-morrow. In the meantime, keep your own counsel. But--you'll 
take my offer?" 

"I'd be proud and glad to, Sir Gilbert," said I. "And if you'll make 
allowance for a bit of inexperience--" 

"You'll do your best, eh?" he laughed. "That's all right, Moneylaws." 

He walked out with me to the door, and on to the terrace. And as I 
wheeled my bicycle away from the porch, he took a step or two alongside 
me, his hands in his pockets, his lips humming a careless tune. And 
suddenly he turned on me. 

"Have you heard any more about that affair last night?" he asked. "I 
mean about Crone?" 

"Nothing, Sir Gilbert," I answered. 

"I hear that the opinion is that the man was struck down by a gaff," he 
remarked. "And perhaps killed before he was thrown into the Till." 

"So the doctor seemed to think," I said. "And the police, too, I believe." 


"Aye, well," said he, "I don't know if the police are aware of it, but I'm 
very sure there's night-poaching of salmon going on_hereabouts, 
Moneylaws. I've fancied it for some time, and I've had thoughts of talking 
to the police about it. But you see, my land doesn't touch either Till or 
Tweed, so I haven't cared to interfere. But I'm sure that it is so, and it 
wouldn't surprise me if both these men, Crone and Phillips, met their deaths 
at the hands of the gang I'm thinking of. It's a notion that's worth following 
up, anyway, and I'll have a word with Murray about it when I'm in the town 
tomorrow." 

Then, with a brief good night, he left me and went into the house, and I 
got outside Hathercleugh and rode home in a whirl of thoughts. And I'll 
confess readily that those thoughts had little to do with what Sir Gilbert 
Carstairs had last talked about--they were not so much of Phillips, nor of 
Crone, nor of his suggestion of a possible gang of night-poachers, as about 
myself and this sudden chance of a great change in my fortunes. For, when 
all is said and done, we must needs look after ourselves, and when a young 
man of the age I was then arrived at is asked if he would like to exchange a 
clerkship of a hundred and twenty a year for a stewardship at more than 
four times as much--as a permanency--you must agree that his mind will fix 
itself on what such an exchange means to him, to the exclusion of all other 
affairs. Five hundred a year to me meant all sorts of fine things-- 
independence, and a house of my own, and, not least by a long way, 
marriage with Maisie Dunlop. And it was a wonder that I managed to keep 
cool, and to hold my tongue when I got home--but hold it I did, and to some 
purpose, and more than once. During the half hour which I managed to get 
with Maisie last thing that night, she asked me why I was so silent, and, 
hard though it was to keep from doing so, I let nothing out. 

The truth was, Sir Gilbert Carstairs had fascinated me, not only with his 
grand offer, but with his pleasant, off-hand, companionable manners. He 
had put me at my ease at once; he had spoken so frankly and with such 
evident sincerity about his doings on that eventful night, that I accepted 
every word he said. And--in the little that I had thought of it--I was very 
ready to accept his theory as to how those two men had come by their 
deaths--and it was one that was certainly feasible, and worth following up. 
Some years before, I remembered, something of the same sort had gone on, 
and had resulted in an affray between salmon-poachers and river-watchers-- 
why should it not have cropped up again? The more I thought of it, the 


more I felt Sir Gilbert's suggestion to have reason in it. And in that case all 
the mystery would be knocked clean out of these affairs--the murder of 
Phillips, the death of Crone, might prove to be the outcome of some vulgar 
encounter between them and desperadoes who had subsequently scuttled to 
safety and were doubtless quaking near at hand, in fear of their misdeeds 
coming to light; what appeared to be a perfect tangle might be the simplest 
matter in the world. So I judged--and next morning there came news that 
seemed to indicate that matters were going to be explained on the lines 
which Sir Gilbert had suggested. 

Chisholm brought that news to our office, just after Mr. Lindsey had 
come in. He told it to both of us; and from his manner of telling it, we both 
saw--I, perhaps, not so clearly as Mr. Lindsey--that the police were already 
at their favourite trick of going for what seemed to them the obvious line of 
pursuit. 

"I'm thinking we've got on the right clue at last, as regards the murder of 
yon man Phillips," announced Chisholm, with an air of satisfaction. "And if 
it is the right clue, as it seems to be, Mr. Lindsey, there'll be no great 
mystery in the matter, after all. Just a plain case of murder for the sake of 
robbery--that's it!" 

"What's your clue?" asked Mr. Lindsey quietly. 

"Well," answered Chisholm, with a sort of sly wink, "you'll understand, 
Mr. Lindsey, that we haven't been doing nothing these last few days, since 
yon inquest on Phillips, you know. As a matter of fact, we've been making 
inquiries wherever there seemed a chance of finding anything out. And 
we've found something out--through one of the banks yonder at Peebles." 

He looked at us as if to see if we were impressed; seeing, at any rate, 
that we were deeply interested, he went on. 

"It appears--I'll tell you the story in order, as it were," he said--"it 
appears that about eight months ago the agent of the British Linen Bank at 
Peebles got a letter from one John Phillips, written from a place called 
Colon, in Panama--that's Central America, as you'll be aware--enclosing a 
draft for three thousand pounds on the International Banking Corporation of 
New York. The letter instructed the Peebles agent to collect this sum and to 
place it in his bank to the writer's credit. Furthermore, it stated that the 
money was to be there until Phillips came home to Scotland, in a few 
months' time from the date of writing. This, of course, was all done in due 
course--there was the three thousand pounds in Phillips's name. There was a 


bit of correspondence between him at Colon and the bank at Peebles--then, 
at last, he wrote that he was leaving Panama for Scotland, and would call on 
the bank soon after his arrival. And on the morning of the day on which he 
was murdered, Phillips did call at the bank and established his identity, and 
so on, and he then drew out five hundred pounds of his money--two 
hundred pounds in gold, and the rest in small notes; and, Mr. Lindsey, he 
carried that sum away with him in a little handbag that he had with him." 

Mr. Lindsey, who had been listening with great attention, nodded. 

"Aye!" he said. "Carried five hundred pounds away with him. Go on, 
then." 

"Now," continued Chisholm, evidently very well satisfied with himself 
for the way he was marshalling his facts, "we--that is, to put it plainly, I 
myself--have been making more searching inquiries about Cornhill and 
Coldstream. There's two of the men at Cornhill station will swear that when 
Phillips got out of the train there, that evening of the murder, he was 
carrying a little handbag such as the bank cashier remembers--a small, new, 
brown leather bag. They're certain of it--the ticket-collector remembers him 
putting it under his arm while he searched his pocket for his ticket. And 
what's more, the landlord of the inn across the bridge there at Coldstream he 
remembers the bag, clearly enough, and that Phillips never had his hand off 
it while he was in his house. And of course, Mr. Lindsey, the probability is 
that in that bag was the money--just as he had drawn it out of the bank." 

"You've more to tell," remarked Mr. Lindsey. 

"Just so," replied Chisholm. "And there's two items. First of all--we've 
found that bag! Empty, you may be sure. In the woods near that old ruin on 
Till side. Thrown away under a lot of stuff--dead stuff, you'll understand, 
where it might have lain till Doomsday if I hadn't had a most particular 
search made. But--that's not all. The second item is here--the railway folk at 
Cornhill are unanimous in declaring that by that same train which brought 
Phillips there, two men, strangers, that looked like tourist gentlemen, came 
as well, whose tickets were from--where d'ye think, then, Mr. Lindsey?" 

"Peebles, of course," answered Mr. Lindsey. 

"And you've guessed right!" exclaimed Chisholm, triumphantly; 
"Peebles it was--and now, how do you think this affair looks? There's so 
many tourists on Tweedside this time of the year that nobody paid any great 
attention that night to these men, nor where they went. But what could be 
plainer, d'ye think?--of course, those two had tracked Phillips from the 


bank, and they followed him till they had him in yon place where he was 
found, and they murdered him--to rob him!" 

CHAPTER XV 

FIVE HUNDRED A YEAR 

It was very evident that Chisholm was in a state of gleeful assurance 
about his theory, and I don't think he was very well pleased when Mr. 
Lindsey, instead of enthusiastically acclaiming it as a promising one, began 
to ask him questions. 

"You found a pretty considerable sum on Phillips as it was when you 
searched his body, didn't you?" he asked. 

"Aye--a good lot!" assented Chisholm. "But it was in a pocket-book in 
an inner pocket of his coat, and in his purse." 

"If it was robbery, why didn't they take everything?" inquired Mr. 
Lindsey. 

"Aye, I knew you'd ask that," replied Chisholm. "But the thing is that 
they were interrupted. The bag they could carry off--but it's probable that 
they heard Mr. Moneylaws here coming down the lane before they could 
search the man's pockets." 

"Umph!" said Mr. Lindsey. "And how do you account for two men 
getting away from the neighbourhood without attracting attention?" 

"Easy enough," declared Chisholm. "As I said just now, there's numbers 
of strangers comes about Tweedside at this time of the year, and who'd 
think anything of seeing them? What was easier than for these two to 
separate, to keep close during the rest of the night, and to get away by train 
from some wayside station or other next morning? They could manage it 
easily--and we're making inquiries at all the stations in the district on both 
sides the Tweed, with that idea." 

"Well--you'll have a lot of people to follow up, then," remarked Mr. 
Lindsey drily. "If you're going to follow every tourist that got on a train next 
morning between Berwick and Wooler, and Berwick and Kelso, and 
Berwick and Burnmouth, and Berwick and Blyth, you'll have your work set, 
I'm thinking!" 

"All the same," said Chisholm doggedly, "that's how it's been. And the 
bank at Peebles has the numbers of the notes that Phillips carried off in his 
little bag--and I'll trace those fellows yet, Mr. Lindsey." 

"Good luck to you, sergeant!" answered Mr. Lindsey. He turned to me 
when Chisholm had gone. "That's the police all over, Hugh," he remarked. 


"And you might talk till you were black in the face to yon man, and he'd 
stick to his story." 

"You don't believe it, then?" I asked him, somewhat surprised. 

"He may be right," he replied. "I'm not saying. Let him attend to his 
business--and now we'll be seeing to ours." 

It was a busy day with us in the office that, being the day before court 
day, and we had no time to talk of anything but our own affairs. But during 
the afternoon, at a time when I had left the office for an hour or two on 
business, Sir Gilbert Carstairs called, and he was closeted with Mr. Lindsey 
when I returned. And after they had been together some time Mr. Lindsey 
came out to me and beckoned me into a little waiting-room that we had and 
shut the door on us, and I saw at once from the expression on his face that 
he had no idea that Sir Gilbert and I had met the night before, or that I had 
any notion of what he was going to say to me. 

"Hugh, my lad!" said he, clapping me on the shoulder; "you're evidently 
one of those that are born lucky. What's the old saying--'Some achieve 
greatness, some have greatness thrust upon them!'--eh? Here's greatness--in 
a degree--thrusting itself on you!" 

"What's this you're talking about, Mr. Lindsey?" I asked. "There's not 
much greatness about me, I'm thinking!" 

"Well, it's not what you're thinking in this case," he answered; "it's what 
other folks are thinking of you. Here's Sir Gilbert Carstairs in my room 
yonder. He's wanting a steward--somebody that can keep accounts, and 
letters, and look after the estate, and he's been looking round for a likely 
man, and he's heard that Lindsey's clerk, Hugh Moneylaws, is just the sort 
he wants--and, in short, the job's yours, if you like to take it. And, my lad, 
it's worth five hundred a year--and a permanency, too! A fine chance for a 
young fellow of your age!" 

"Do you advise me to take it, Mr. Lindsey?" I asked, endeavouring to 
combine surprise with a proper respect for the value of his counsel. "It's a 
serious job that for, as you say, a young fellow." 

"Not if he's got your headpiece on him," he replied, giving me another 
clap on the shoulder. "I do advise you to take it. I've given you the strongest 
recommendations to him. Go into my office now and talk it over with Sir 
Gilbert by yourself. But when it comes to settling details, call me in--I'll see 
you're done right to." 


I thanked him warmly, and went into his room, where Sir Gilbert was 
sitting in an easy-chair. He motioned me to shut the door, and, once that was 
done, he gave a quick, inquiring look. 

"You didn't let him know that you and I had talked last night?" he asked 
at once. 

"No," said I. 

"That's right--and I didn't either," he went on. "I don't want him to know 
I spoke to you before speaking to him--it would look as if I were trying to 
get his clerk away from him. Well, it's settled, then, Moneylaws? You'll take 
the post?" 

"I shall be very glad to, Sir Gilbert," said I. "And I'll serve you to the 
best of my ability, if you'll have a bit of patience with me at the beginning. 
There'll be some difference between my present job and this you're giving 
me, but I'm a quick learner, and--" 

"Oh, that's all right, man!" he interrupted carelessly. "You'll do all that I 
want. I hate accounts, and letter-writing, and all that sort of thing--take all 
that off my hands, and you'll do. Of course, whenever you're in a fix about 
anything, come to me--but I can explain all there is to do in an hour's talk 
with you at the beginning. All right!--ask Mr. Lindsey to step in to me, and 
we'll put the matter on a business footing." 

Mr. Lindsey came in and took over the job of settling matters on my 
behalf. And the affair was quickly arranged. I was to stay with Mr. Lindsey 
another month, so as to give him the opportunity of getting a new head 
clerk, then I was to enter on my new duties at Hathercleugh. I was to have 
five hundred pounds a year salary, with six months' notice on either side; at 
the end of five years, if I was still in the situation, the terms were to be 
revised with a view to an increase--and all this was to be duly set down in 
black and white. These propositions, of course, were Mr. Lindsey's, and Sir 
Gilbert assented to all of them readily and promptly. He appeared to be the 
sort of man who is inclined to accept anything put before him rather than 
have a lot of talk about it. And presently, remarking that that was all right, 
and he'd leave Mr. Lindsey to see to it, he rose to go, but at the door paused 
and came back. 

"I'm thinking of dropping in at the police-station and telling Murray my 
ideas about that Crone affair," he remarked. "It's my opinion, Mr. Lindsey, 
that there's salmon-poaching going on hereabouts, and if my land adjoined 
either Tweed or Till I'd have spoken about it before. There are queer 


characters about along both rivers at nights--I know, because I go out a 
good deal, very late, walking, to try and cure myself of insomnia; and I 
know what I've seen. It's my impression that Crone was probably mixed up 
with some gang, and that his death arose out of an affray between them." 

"That's probable," answered Mr. Lindsey. "There was trouble of that sort 
some years ago, but I haven't heard of it lately. Certainly, it would be a good 
thing to start the idea in Murray's mind; he might follow it up and find 
something out." 

"That other business--the Phillips murder--might have sprung out of the 
same cause," suggested Sir Gilbert. "If those chaps caught a stranger in a 
lonely place--" 

"The police have a theory already about Phillips," remarked Mr. 
Lindsey. "They think he was followed from Peebles, and murdered for the 
sake of money that he was carrying in a bag he had with him. And my 
experience," he added with a laugh, "is that if the police once get a theory of 
their own, it's no use suggesting any other to them--they'll ride theirs, either 
till it drops or they get home with it." 

Sir Gilbert nodded his head, as if he agreed with that, and he suddenly 
gave Mr. Lindsey an inquiring look. 

"What's your own opinion?" he asked. 

But Mr. Lindsey was not to be drawn. He laughed and shrugged his 
shoulders, as if to indicate that the affair was none of his. 

"I wouldn't say that I have an opinion, Sir Gilbert," he answered. "It's 
much too soon to form one, and I haven't the details, and I'm not a 
detective. But all these matters are very simple--when you get to the bottom 
of them. The police think this is going to be a very simple affair--mere 
vulgar murder for the sake of mere vulgar robbery. We shall see!" 

Then Sir Gilbert went away, and Mr. Lindsey looked at me, who stood a 
little apart, and he saw that I was thinking. 

"Well, my lad," he said; "a bit dazed by your new opening? It's a fine 
chance for you, too! Now, I suppose, you'll be wanting to get married. Is it 
that you're thinking about?" 

"Well, I was not, Mr. Lindsey," said I. "I was just wondering--if you 
must know--how it was that, as he was here, you didn't tell Sir Gilbert about 
that signature of his brother's that you found on Gilverthwaite's will." 

He shared a sharp look between me and the door--but the door was 
safely shut. 


"No!" he said. "Neither to him nor to anybody, yet a while! And don't 
you mention that, my lad. Keep it dark till I give the word. I'll find out 
about that in my own way. You understand--on that point, absolute silence." 

I replied that, of course, I would not say a word; and presently I went 
into the office to resume my duties. But I had not been long at that before 
the door opened, and Chisholm put his face within and looked at me. 

"I'm wanting you, Mr. Moneylaws," he said. "You said you were with 
Crone, buying something, that night before his body was found. You'd be 
paying him money--and he might be giving you change. Did you happen to 
see his purse, now?" 

"Aye!" answered I. "What for do you ask that?" 

"Because," said he, "we've taken a fellow at one of those riverside 
publics that's been drinking heavily, and, of course, spending money freely. 
And he has a queer-looking purse on him, and one or two men that's seen it 
vows and declares it was Abel Crone's." 

CHAPTER XVI 

THE MAN IN THE CELL 

Before I could reply to Chisholm's inquiry, Mr. Lindsey put his head out 
of his door and seeing the police-sergeant there asked what he was after. 
And when Chisholm had repeated his inquiry, both looked at me. 

"I did see Crone's purse that night," I answered, "an old thing that he 
kept tied up with a boot-lace. And he'd a lot of money in it, too." 

"Come round, then, and see if you can identify this that we found on the 
man," requested Chisholm. "And," he added, turning to Mr. Lindsey, 
"there's another thing. The man's sober enough, now that we've got him--it's 
given him a bit of a pull-together, being arrested. And he's demanding a 
lawyer. Perhaps you'll come to him, Mr. Lindsey." 

"Who is he?" asked Mr. Lindsey. "A Berwick man?" 

"He isn't," replied Chisholm. "He's a stranger--a fellow that says he was 
seeking work, and had been stopping at a common lodging-house in the 
town. He vows and declares that he'd nothing to do with killing Crone, and 
he's shouting for a lawyer." 

Mr. Lindsey put on his hat, and he and I went off with Chisholm to the 
police-station. And as we got in sight of it, we became aware that there was 
a fine to-do in the street before its door. The news of the arrest had spread 
quickly, and folk had come running to get more particulars. And amongst 
the women and children and loafers that were crowding around was Crone's 


housekeeper, a great, heavy, rough-haired Irishwoman called Nance 
Maguire, and she was waving her big arms and shaking her fists at a couple 
of policemen, whom she was adjuring to bring out the murderer, so that she 
might do justice on him then and there--all this being mingled with 
encomiums on the victim. 

"The best man that ever lived!" she was screaming at the top of her 
voice. "The best and kindest creature ever set foot in your murdering town! 
And didn't I know he was to be done to death by some of ye? Didn't he tell 
me himself that there was one would give his two eyes to be seeing his 
corpse? And if ye've laid hands on him that did it, bring him out to me, so, 
and I'll--" 

Mr. Lindsey laid a quiet hand on the woman's arm and twisted her round 
in the direction of her cottage. 

"Hold your wisht, good wife, and go home!" he whispered to her. "And 
if you know anything, keep your tongue still till I come to see you. Be 
away, now, and leave it to me." 

I don't know how it was, but Nance Maguire, after a sharp look at Mr. 
Lindsey, turned away as meekly as a lamb, and went off, tearful enough, but 
quiet, down the street, followed by half the rabble, while Mr. Lindsey, 
Chisholm, and myself turned into the police-station. And there we met Mr. 
Murray, who wagged his head at us as if he were very well satisfied with 
something. 

"Not much doubt about this last affair, anyhow," said he, as he took us 
into his office. "You might say the man was caught red-handed! All the 
same, Mr. Lindsey, he's in his rights to ask for a lawyer, and you can see 
him whenever you like." 

"What are the facts?" asked Mr. Lindsey. "Let me know that much first." 

Mr. Murray jerked his thumb at Chisholm. 

"The sergeant there knows them," he answered. "He took the man." 

"It was this way, d'ye see, Mr. Lindsey," said Chisholm, who was 
becoming an adept at putting statements before people. "You know that bit 
of a public there is along the river yonder, outside the wall--the Cod and 
Lobster? Well, James Macfarlane, that keeps it, he came to me, maybe an 
hour or so ago, and said there was a fellow, a stranger, had been in and out 
there all day since morning, drinking; and though he wouldn't say the man 
was what you'd rightly call drunk, still he'd had a skinful, and he was in 
there again, and they wouldn't serve him, and he was getting quarrelsome 


and abusive, and in the middle of it had pulled out a purse that another man 
who was in there vowed and declared, aside, to Macfarlane, was Abel 
Crone's. So I got a couple of constables and went back with Macfarlane, 
and there was the man vowing he'd be served, and with a handful of money 
to prove that he could pay for whatever he called for. And as he began to 
turn ugly, and show fight, we just clapped the bracelets on him and brought 
him along, and there he is in the cells--and, of course, it's sobered him 
down, and he's demanding his rights to see a lawyer." 

"Who is he?" asked Mr. Lindsey. 

"A stranger to the town," replied Chisholm. "And he'll neither give 
name nor address but to a lawyer, he declares. But we know he was staying 
at one of the common lodging-houses--Watson's--three nights ago, and that 
the last two nights he wasn't in there at all." 

"Well--where's that purse?" demanded Mr. Lindsey. "Mr. Moneylaws 
here says he can identify it, if it's Crone's." 

Chisholm opened a drawer and took out what I at once knew to be Abel 
Crone's purse--which was in reality a sort of old pocket-book or wallet, of 
some sort of skin, with a good deal of the original hair left on it, and tied 
about with a bit of old bootlace. There were both gold and silver in it--just 
as I had seen when Crone pulled it out to find me some change for a five- 
shilling piece I had given him--and more by token, there was the five- 
shilling piece itself! 

"That's Crone's purse!" I exclaimed. "I've no doubt about that. And 
that's a crown piece I gave him myself; I've no doubt about that either!" 

"Let us see the man," said Mr. Lindsey. 

Chisholm led us down a corridor to the cells, and unlocked a door. He 
stepped within the cell behind it, motioning us to follow. And there, on the 
one stool which the place contained, sat a big, hulking fellow that looked 
like a navvy, whose rough clothes bore evidence of his having slept out in 
them, and whose boots were stained with the mud and clay which they 
would be likely to collect along the riverside. He was sitting nursing his 
head in his hands, growling to himself, and he looked up at us as I have 
seen wild beasts look out through the bars of cages. And somehow, there 
was that in the man's eyes which made me think, there and then, that he was 
not reflecting on any murder that he had done, but was sullenly and stupidly 
angry with himself. 


"Now, then, here's a lawyer for you," said Chisholm. "Mr. Lindsey, 
solicitor." 

"Well, my man!" began Mr. Lindsey, taking a careful look at this queer 
client. "What have you got to say to me?" 

The prisoner gave Chisholm a disapproving look. 

"Not going to say a word before the likes of him!" he growled. "I know 
my rights, guv'nor! What I say, I'll say private to you." 

"Better leave us, sergeant," said Mr. Lindsey. He waited till Chisholm, a 
bit unwilling, had left the cell and closed the door, and then he turned to the 
man. "Now, then," he continued, "you know what they charge you with? 
You've been drinking hard--are you sober enough to talk sense? Very well, 
then--what's this you want me for?" 

"To defend me, of course!" growled the prisoner. He twisted a hand 
round to the back of his trousers as if to find something. "I've money of my 
own--a bit put away in a belt," he said; "I'll pay you." 

"Never mind that now," answered Mr. Lindsey. "Who are you?--and 
what do you want to say?" 

"Name of John Carter," replied the man. "General labourer--navvy 
work--anything of that sort. On tramp--seeking a job. Came here, going 
north, night before last. And--no more to do with the murder of yon man 
than you have!" 

"They found his purse on you, anyway," remarked Mr. Lindsey bluntly. 
"What have you got to say to that?" 

"What I say is that I'm a damned fool!" answered Carter surlily. "It's all 
against me, I know, but I'll tell you--you can tell lawyers anything. Who's 
that young fellow?" he demanded suddenly, glaring at me. "I'm not going to 
talk before no detectives." 

"My clerk," replied Mr. Lindsey. "Now, then--tell your tale. And just 
remember what a dangerous position you're in." 

"Know that as well as you do," muttered the prisoner. "But I'm sober 
enough, now! It's this way--I stopped here in the town three nights since, 
and looked about for a job next day, and then I heard of something likely up 
the river and went after it and didn't get it, so I started back here--late at 
night it was. And after crossing that bridge at a place called Twizel, I turned 
down to the river-bank, thinking to take a short cut. And--it was well after 
dark, then, mind you, guv'nor--in coming along through the woods, just 


before where the little river runs into the big one, I come across this man's 
body--stumbled on it. That's the truth!" 

"Well!" said Mr. Lindsey. 

"He was lying--I could show you the place, easy--between the edge of 
the wood and the river-bank," continued Carter. "And though he was dead 
enough when I found him, guv'nor, he hadn't been dead so long. But dead 
he was--and not from aught of my doing." 

"What time was this?" asked Mr. Lindsey. 

"It would be past eleven o'clock," replied Carter. "It was ten when I 
called by Cornhill station. I went the way I did--down through the woods to 
the river-bank--because I'd noticed a hut there in the morning that I could 
sleep in--I was making for that when I found the body." 

"Well--about the purse?" demanded Mr. Lindsey shortly. "No lies, 
now!" 

The prisoner shook his head at that, and growled--but it was evident he 
was growling at himself. 

"That's right enough," he confessed. "I felt in his pockets, and I did take 
the purse. But--I didn't put him in the water. True as I'm here, guv'nor. I did 
no more than take the purse! I left him there--just as he was--and the next 
day I got drinking, and last night I stopped in that hut again, and today I was 
drinking, pretty heavy--and I sort of lost my head and pulled the purse out, 
and--that's the truth, anyway, whether you believe it or not. But I didn't kill 
yon man, though I'll admit I robbed his body--like the fool I am!" 

"Well, you see where it's landed you," remarked Mr. Lindsey. "All right- 
-hold your tongue now, and I'll see what I can do. I'll appear for you when 
you come before the magistrate tomorrow." 

He tapped at the door of the cell, and Chisholm, who had evidently 
waited in the corridor, let us out. Mr. Lindsey said nothing to him, nor to the 
superintendent--he led me away into the street. And there he clapped me on 
the arm. 

"I believe every word that man said!" he murmured. "Come on, now-- 
we'll see this Nance Maguire." 

CHAPTER XVII 

THE IRISH HOUSEKEEPER 

I was a good deal surprised that Mr. Lindsey should be--apparently--so 
anxious to interview Crone's housekeeper, and I said as much. He turned on 
me sharply, with a knowing look. 


"Didn't you hear what the woman was saying when we came across her 
there outside the police-station?" he exclaimed. "She was saying that Crone 
had said to her that there was some man who would give his two eyes to be 
seeing his corpse! Crone's been telling her something. And I'm so 
convinced that that man in the cells yonder has told us the truth, as regards 
himself, that I'm going to find out what Crone did tell her. Who is there-- 
who could there be that wanted to see Crone's dead body? Let's try to find 
that out." 

I made no answer--but I was beginning to think; and to wonder, too, in a 
vague, not very pleasant fashion. Was this--was Crone's death, murder, 
whatever it was--at all connected with the previous affair of Phillips? Had 
Crone told me the truth that night I went to buy the stuff for Tom Dunlop's 
rabbit-hutches? or had he kept something back? And while I was reflecting 
on these points, Mr. Lindsey began talking again. 

"I watched that man closely when he was giving me his account of what 
happened," he said, "and, as I said just now, I believe he told us the truth. 
Whoever it was that did Crone to death, he's not in that cell, Hugh, my lad; 
and, unless I'm much mistaken, all this is of a piece with Phillips's murder. 
But let's hear what this Irishwoman has to say." 

Crone's cottage was a mean, miserable shanty sort of place down a 
narrow alley in a poor part of the town. When we reached its door there was 
a group of women and children round it, all agog with excitement. But the 
door itself was closed, and it was not opened to us until Nance Maguire's 
face had appeared at the bit of a window, and Nance had assured herself of 
the identity of her visitors. And when she had let us in, she shut the door 
once more and slipped a bolt into its socket. 

"I an't said a word, your honour," said she, "since your honour told me 
not to, though them outside is sharp on me to tell 'em this and that. And I 
wouldn't have said what I did up yonder had I known your honour would be 
for supporting me. I was feeling there wasn't a soul in the place would see 
justice done for him that's gone--the poor, good man!" 

"If you want justice, my good woman," remarked Mr. Lindsey, "keep 
your tongue quiet, and don't talk to your neighbours, nor to the police--just 
keep anything you know till I tell you to let it out. Now, then, what's this 
you were saying?--that Crone told you there was a man in the place would 
give his two eyes to see him a corpse?" 


"Them very words, your honour; and not once nor twice, but a good 
many times did he say it," replied the woman. "It was a sort of hint he was 
giving me, your honour--he had that way of speaking." 

"Since when did he give you such hints?" asked Mr. Lindsey. "Was it 
only lately?" 

"It was since that other bloody murder, your honour," said Nance 
Maguire. "Only since then. He would talk of it as we sat over the fire there 
at nights. "There's murder in the air,’ says he. 'Bloody murder is all around 
us!’ he says. 'And it's myself will have to pick my steps careful,’ he says, 'for 
there's him about would give his two eyes to see me a Stark and staring 
corpse,’ he says. 'Me knowing,’ he says, 'more than you'd give me credit for,’ 
says he. And not another word than them could I get out of him, your 
honour." 

"He never told you who the man was that he had his fears of?" inquired 
Mr. Lindsey. 

"He did not, then, your honour," replied Nance. "He was a close man, 
and you wouldn't be getting more out of him than he liked to tell." 

"Now, then, just tell me the truth about a thing or two," said Mr. 
Lindsey. "Crone used to be out at nights now and then, didn't he?" 

"Indeed, then, he did so, your honour," she answered readily. "'Tis true, 
he would be out at nights, now and again." 

"Poaching, as a matter of fact," suggested Mr. Lindsey. 

"And that's the truth, your honour," she assented. "He was a clever hand 
with the rabbits." 

"Aye; but did he never bring home a salmon, now?" asked Mr. Lindsey. 
"Come, out with it." 

"T'll not deny that, neither, your honour," admitted the woman. "He was 
clever at that too." 

"Well, now, about that night when he was supposed to be killed," 
continued Mr. Lindsey; "that's Tuesday last--this being Thursday. Did he 
ever come home that evening from his shop?" 

I had been listening silently all this time, and I listened with redoubled 
attention for the woman's answer to the last question. It was on the Tuesday 
evening, about nine o'clock, that I had had my talk with Crone, and I was 
anxious to know what happened after that. And Nance Maguire replied 
readily enough--it was evident her memory was clear on these events. 


"He did not, then," she said. "He was in here having his tea at six 
o'clock that evening, and he went away to the shop when he'd had it, and I 
never put my eyes on him again, alive, your honour. He was never home 
that night, and he didn't come to his breakfast next morning, and he wasn't 
at the shop--and I never heard this or that of him till they come and tell me 
the bad news." 

I knew then what must have happened. After I had left him, Crone had 
gone away up the river towards Tillmouth--he had a crazy old bicycle that 
he rode about on. And most people, having heard Nance Maguire's 
admissions, would have said that he had gone poaching. But I was not so 
sure of that. I was beginning to suspect that Crone had played some game 
with me, and had not told me anything like the truth during our 
conversation. There had been more within his knowledge than he had let 
out--but what was it? And I could not help feeling that his object in setting 
off in that direction, immediately after I had left him, might have been, not 
poaching, but somebody to whom he wished to communicate the result of 
his talk with me. And, in that case, who was the somebody? 

But just then I had to leave my own thoughts and speculations alone, 
and to attend to what was going on between my principal and Nance 
Maguire. Mr. Lindsey, however, appeared to be satisfied with what he had 
heard. He gave the woman some further advice about keeping her tongue 
still, told her what to do as regards Crone's effects, and left the cottage. And 
when we were out in the main street again on our way back to the office he 
turned to me with a look of decision. 

"T've come to a definite theory about this affair, Hugh," he said. "And I'll 
lay a fiver to a farthing that it's the right one!" 

"Yes, Mr. Lindsey?" said I, keenly interested at hearing that. 

"Crone knew who killed Phillips," he said. "And the man who killed 
Phillips killed Crone, too, because Crone knew! That's been the way of it, 
my lad! And now, then, who's the man?" 

I could make no reply to such a question, and presently he went on-- 
talking as much to himself, I think, as to me. 

"I wish I knew certain things!" he muttered. "I wish I knew what 
Phillips and Gilverthwaite came here for. I wish I knew if Gilverthwaite 
ever had any secret dealings with Crone. I wish--I do wish!--I knew if there 
has been--if there is--a third man in this Phillips-Gilverthwaite affair who 
has managed, and is managing, to keep himself in the background. But--I'll 


stake my professional reputation on one thing--whoever killed Phillips, 
killed Abel Crone! It's all of a piece." 

Now, of course I know now--have known for many a year--that it was at 
this exact juncture that I made a fatal, a reprehensible mistake in my share 
of all this business. It was there, at that exact point, that I ought to have 
made a clean breast to Mr. Lindsey of everything that I knew. I ought to 
have told him, there and then, of what I had seen at the cross-roads that 
night of the murder of Phillips; and of my conversation about that with Abel 
Crone at his shop; and of my visit to Sir Gilbert Carstairs at Hathercleugh 
House. Had I done so, matters would have become simplified, and much 
more horror and trouble avoided, for Mr. Lindsey was just then at the 
beginning of a straight track and my silence turned him away from it, to get 
into more twisted and obscure ones. But--I said nothing. And why? The 
answer is simple, and there's the excuse of human nature in it--I was so 
much filled with the grand prospects of my stewardship, and of all it would 
bring me, and was so highly pleased with Sir Gilbert Carstairs for his 
advancement of my fortunes, that--here's the plain truth--I could not bring 
myself to think of, or bother with, anything else. Up to then, of course, I had 
not said a word to my mother or to Maisie Dunlop of the stewardship--I was 
impatient to tell both. So I held my peace and said nothing to Mr. Lindsey-- 
and presently the office work for the day was over and I was free to race 
home with my grand news. Is it likely that with such news as that I would 
be troubling my head any longer about other folks' lives and deaths? 

That, I suppose, was the most important evening I had ever spent in my 
life. To begin with, I felt as if I had suddenly become older, and bigger, and 
much more important. I became inclined to adopt magisterial airs to my 
mother and my sweetheart, laying down the law to them as to the future in a 
fashion which made Maisie poke fun at me for a crowing cockerel. It was 
only natural that I should suffer a little from swelled head that night--I 
should not have been human otherwise. But Andrew Dunlop took the 
conceit out of me with a vengeance when Maisie and I told him the news, 
and I explained everything to him in his back-parlour. He was at times a 
man of many words, and at times a man of few words--and when he said 
little, he meant most. 

"Aye!" said he. "Well, that's a fine prospect, Hugh, my man, and I wish 
you well in it. But there'll be no talk of any wedding for two years--so get 
that notion out of your heads, both of you! In two years you'll just have got 


settled to your new job, and you'll be finding out how you suit your master 
and how he suits you--we'll get the preliminaries over, and see how things 
promise in that time. And we'll see, too, how much money you've saved out 
of your salary, my man--so you'll just not hear the wedding-bells calling for 
a couple of twelvemonths, and'll behave yourselves like good children in 
the meanwhile. There's a deal of things may happen in two years, I'm 
thinking." 

He might have added that a deal of things may happen in two weeks-- 
and, indeed, he would have had good reason for adding it, could he have 
looked a few days ahead. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

THE ICE AX 

The police put Carter in the dock before a full bench of magistrates next 
morning, and the court was so crowded that it was all Mr. Lindsey and I 
could do to force our way to the solicitors’ table. Several minor cases came 
on before Carter was brought up from the cells, and during this hearing I 
had leisure to look round the court and see who was there. And almost at 
once I saw Sir Gilbert Carstairs, who, though not yet a justice of the peace-- 
his commission to that honourable office arrived a few days later, oddly 
enough,--had been given a seat on the bench, in company with one or two 
other local dignitaries, one of whom, I observed with some curiosity, was 
that Reverend Mr. Ridley who had given evidence at the inquest on Phillips. 
All these folk, it was easy to see, were in a high state of inquisitiveness 
about Crone's murder; and from certain whispers that I overheard, I 
gathered that the chief cause of this interest lay in a generally accepted 
opinion that it was, as Mr. Lindsey had declared to me more than once, all 
of a piece with the crime of the previous week. And it was very easy to 
observe that they were not so curious to see Carter as to hear what might be 
alleged against him. 

There appeared to be some general surprise when Mr. Lindsey quietly 
announced that he was there on behalf of the prisoner. You would have 
thought from the demeanour of the police that, in their opinion, there was 
nothing for the bench to do but hear a bit of evidence and commit Carter 
straight away to the Assizes to take his trial for wilful murder. What 
evidence they did bring forward was, of course, plain and straightforward 
enough. Crone had been found lying in a deep pool in the River Till; but the 
medical testimony showed that he had met his fate by a blow from some 


sharp instrument, the point of which had penetrated the skull and the frontal 
part of the brain in such a fashion as to cause instantaneous death. The man 
in the dock had been apprehended with Crone's purse in his possession-- 
therefore, said the police, he had murdered and robbed Crone. As I say, Mr. 
Murray and all of them--as you could see--were quite of the opinion that 
this was sufficient; and I am pretty sure that the magistrates were of the 
same way of thinking. And the police were not over well pleased, and the 
rest of the folk in court were, to say the least, a little mystified, when Mr. 
Lindsey asked a few questions of two witnesses--of whom Chisholm was 
one, and the doctor who had been fetched to Crone's body the other. And 
before setting down what questions they were that Mr. Lindsey asked, I will 
remark here that there was a certain something, a sort of mysterious hinting 
in his manner of asking them, that suggested a lot more than the mere 
questions themselves, and made people begin to whisper amongst each 
other that Lawyer Lindsey knew things that he was not just then minded to 
let out. 

It was to Chisholm that he put his first questions--casually, as if they 
were very ordinary ones, and yet with an atmosphere of meaning behind 
them that excited curiosity. 

"You made a very exhaustive search of the neighbourhood of the spot 
where Crone's body was found, didn't you?" he inquired. 

"A thorough search," answered Chisholm. 

"You found the exact spot where the man had been struck down?" 

"Judging by the marks of blood--yes." 

"On the river-bank--between the river and a coppice, wasn't it?" 

"Just so--between the bank and the coppice." 

"How far had the body been dragged before it was thrown into the 
river?" 

"Ten yards," replied Chisholm promptly. 

"Did you notice any footprints?" asked Mr. Lindsey. 

"It would be difficult to trace any," explained Chisholm. "The grass is 
very thick in some places, and where it isn't thick it's that close and wiry in 
texture that a boot wouldn't make any impression." 

"One more question," said Mr. Lindsey, leaning forward and looking 
Chisholm full in the face. "When you charged the man there in the dock 
with the murder of Abel Crone, didn't he at once--instantly!--show the 
greatest surprise? Come, now, on your oath--yes or no?" 


"Yes!" admitted Chisholm; "he did." 

"But he just as readily admitted he was in possession of Crone's purse? 
Again--yes or no?" 

"Yes," said Chisholm. "Yes--that's so." 

That was all Mr. Lindsey asked Chisholm. It was not much more that he 
asked the doctor. But there was more excitement about what he did ask him- 
-arising out of something that he did in asking it. 

"There's been talk, doctor, as to what the precise weapon was which 
caused the fatal injury to this man Crone," he said. "It's been suggested that 
the wound which occasioned his death might have been--and probably was- 
-caused by a blow from a salmon gaff. What is your opinion?" 

"It might have been," said the doctor cautiously. 

"It was certainly caused by a pointed weapon--some sort of a spiked 
weapon?" suggested Mr. Lindsey. 

"A sharp, pointed weapon, most certainly," affirmed the doctor. 

"There are other things than a salmon gaff that, in your opinion, could 
have caused it?" 

"Oh, of course!" said the doctor. 

Mr. Lindsey paused a moment, and looked round the court as if he were 
thinking over his next question. Then he suddenly plunged his hand under 
the table at which he was standing, and amidst a dead silence drew out a 
long, narrow brown-paper parcel which I had seen him bring to the office 
that morning. Quietly, while the silence grew deeper and the interest 
stronger, he produced from this an object such as I had never seen before-- 
an implement or weapon about three feet in length, its shaft made of some 
tough but evidently elastic wood, furnished at one end with a strong iron 
ferrule, and at the other with a steel head, one extremity of which was 
shaped like a carpenter's adze, while the other tapered off to a fine point. He 
balanced this across his open palms for a moment, so that the court might 
see it--then he passed it over to the witness-box. 

"Now, doctor,” he said, "look at that--which is one of the latest forms of 
the ice-ax. Could that wound have been caused by that--or something very 
similar to it?" 

The witness put a forefinger on the sharp point of the head. 

"Certainly!" he answered. "It is much more likely to have been caused 
by such an implement as this than by a salmon gaff." 


Mr. Lindsey reached out his hand for the ice-ax, and, repossessing 
himself of it, passed it and its brown-paper wrapping to me. 

"Thank you, doctor," he said; "that's all I wanted to know." He turned to 
the bench. "I wish to ask your worships, if it is your intention, on the 
evidence you have heard, to commit the prisoner on the capital charge 
today?" he asked. "If it is, I shall oppose such a course. What I do ask, 
knowing what I do, is that you should adjourn this case for a week--when I 
shall have some evidence to put before you which, I think, will prove that 
this man did not kill Abel Crone." 

There was some discussion. I paid little attention to it, being 
considerably amazed at the sudden tur which things had taken, and 
astonished altogether by Mr. Lindsey's production of the ice-ax. But the 
discussion ended in Mr. Lindsey having his own way, and Carter was 
remanded in custody, to be brought up again a week later; and presently we 
were all out in the streets, in groups, everybody talking excitedly about 
what had just taken place, and speculating on what it was that Lawyer 
Lindsey was after. Mr. Lindsey himself, however, was more imperturbable 
and, if anything, cooler than usual. He tapped me on the arm as we went out 
of court, and at the same time took the parcel containing the ice-ax from 
me. 

"Hugh," he said; "there's nothing more to do today, and I'm going out of 
town at once, until tomorrow. You can lock up the office now, and you and 
the other two can take a holiday. I'm going straight home and then to the 
station." 

He turned hurriedly away in the direction of his house, and I went off to 
the office to carry out his instructions. There was nothing strange in his 
giving us a holiday--it was a thing he often did in summer, on fine days 
when we had nothing much to do, and this was a gloriously fine day and the 
proceedings in court had been so short that it was not yet noon. So I packed 
off the two junior clerks and the office lad, and locked up, and went away 
myself--and in the street outside I met Sir Gilbert Carstairs. He was coming 
along in our direction, evidently deep in thought, and he started a little as he 
looked up and saw me. 

"Hullo, Moneylaws!" he said in his off-hand fashion. "I was just 
wanting to see you. I say!" he went on, laying a hand on my arm, "you're 
dead certain that you've never mentioned to a soul but myself anything 
about that affair of yours and Crone's--you know what I mean?" 


"Absolutely certain, Sir Gilbert!" I answered. "There's no living being 
knows--but yourself." 

"That's all right," he said, and I could see he was relieved. "I don't want 
mixing up with these matters--I should very much dislike it. What's Lindsey 
trying to get at in his defence of this man Carter?" 

"I can't think," I replied. "Unless it is that he's now inclining to the 
theory of the police that Phillips was murdered by some man or men who 
followed him from Peebles, and that the same man or men murdered Crone. 
I think that must be it: there were some men--tourists--about, who haven't 
been found yet." 

He hesitated a moment, and then glanced at our office door. 

"Lindsey in?" he asked. 

"No, Sir Gilbert," I replied. "He's gone out of town and given us a 
holiday." 

"Oh!" he said, looking at me with a sudden smile. "You've got a holiday, 
have you, Moneylaws? Look here--I'm going for a run in my bit of a yacht-- 
come with me! How soon can you be ready?" 

"As soon as I've taken my dinner, Sir Gilbert," I answered, pleased 
enough at the invitation. "Would an hour do?" 

"You needn't bother about your dinner," he said. "I'm having a lunch 
basket packed now at the hotel, and I'll step in and tell them to put in 
enough for two. Go and get a good thick coat, and meet me down at the 
front in half an hour." 

I ran off home, told my mother where I was going, and hurried away to 
the river-side. The Tweed was like a mirror flashing back the sunlight that 
day, and out beyond its mouth the open sea was bright and blue as the sky 
above. How could I foresee that out there, in those far-off dancing waters, 
there was that awaiting me of which I can only think now, when it is long 
past, with fear and horror? 

CHAPTER XIX 

MY TURN 

I had known for some time that Sir Gilbert Carstairs had a small yacht 
lying at one of the boathouses on the riverside; indeed, I had seen her before 
ever I saw him. She was a trim, graceful thing, with all the appearance of an 
excellent sea-boat, and though she looked like a craft that could stand a lot 
of heavy weather, she had the advantage of being so light in draught-- 
something under three feet--that it was possible for her to enter the 


shallowest harbour. I had heard that Sir Gilbert was constantly sailing her 
up and down the coast, and sometimes going well out to sea in her. On these 
occasions he was usually accompanied by a fisherlad whom he had picked 
up somehow or other: this lad, Wattie Mason, was down by the yacht when 
I reached her, and he gave me a glowering look when he found that I was to 
put his nose out for this time at any rate. He hung around us until we got 
off, as a hungry dog hangs around a table on the chance of a bone being 
thrown to him; but he got no recognition from Sir Gilbert, who, though the 
lad had been useful enough to him before, took no more notice of him that 
day than of one of the pebbles on the beach. And if I had been more of a 
student of human nature, I should have gained some idea of my future 
employer's character from that small circumstance, and have seen that he 
had no feeling or consideration for anybody unless it happened to be 
serving and suiting his purpose. 

But at that moment I was thinking of nothing but the pleasure of taking 
a cruise in the yacht, in the company of a man in whom I was naturally 
interested. I was passionately fond of the sea, and had already learned from 
the Berwick sea-going folk how to handle small craft, and the management 
of a three-oar vessel like this was an easy matter to me, as I soon let Sir 
Gilbert know. Once outside the river mouth, with a nice light breeze 
blowing off the land, we set squaresail, mainsail, and foresail and stood 
directly out to sea on as grand a day and under as fair conditions as a 
yachtsman could desire; and when we were gaily bowling along Sir Gilbert 
bade me unpack the basket which had been put aboard from the hotel--it 
was a long time, he said, since his breakfast, and we would eat and drink at 
the outset of things. If I had not been hungry myself, the sight of the 
provisions in that basket would have made me so--there was everything in 
there that a man could desire, from cold salmon and cold chicken to solid 
roast beef, and there was plenty of claret and whisky to wash it down with. 
And, considering how readily and healthily Sir Gilbert Carstairs ate and 
drank, and how he talked and laughed while we lunched side by side under 
that glorious sky, gliding away over a smooth, innocent-looking sea, I have 
often wondered since if what was to come before nightfall came of 
deliberate intention on his part, or from a sudden yielding to temptation 
when the chance of it arose--and for the life of me I cannot decide! But if 
the man had murder in his heart, while he sat there at my side, eating his 
good food and drinking his fine liquor, and sharing both with me and 


pressing me to help myself to his generous provision--if it was so, I say, 
then he was of an indescribable cruelty which it makes me cringe to think 
of, and I would prefer to believe that the impulse to bring about my death 
came from a sudden temptation springing from a sudden chance. And yet-- 
God knows it is a difficult problem to settle! 

For this was what it came to, and before sunset was reddening the 
western skies behind the Cheviots. We went a long, long way out--far 
beyond the thirty-fathom line, which is, as all sailors acquainted with those 
waters know, a good seven miles from shore; indeed, as I afterwards 
reckoned, we were more than twice that distance from Berwick pier-end 
when the affair happened--perhaps still further. We had been tacking about 
all the afternoon, first south, then north, not with any particular purpose, but 
aimlessly. We scarcely set eyes on another sail, and at a little after seven 
o'clock in the evening, when there was some talk of going about and 
catching the wind, which had changed a good deal since noon and was now 
coming more from the southeast, we were in the midst of a great waste of 
sea in which I could not make out a sign of any craft but ours--not even a 
trail of smoke on the horizon. The flat of the land had long since 
disappeared: the upper slopes of the Cheviots on one side of Tweed and of 
the Lammermoor Hills on the other, only just showed above the line of the 
sea. There was, I say, nothing visible on all that level of scarcely stirred 
water but our own Sails, set to catch whatever breeze there was, when that 
happened which not only brought me to the very gates of death, but, in the 
mere doing of it, gave me the greatest horror of any that I have ever known. 


I was standing up at the moment, one foot on the gunwale, the other on 
the planking behind me, carelessly balancing myself while I stared across 
the sea in search of some object which he--this man that I trusted so 
thoroughly and in whose company I had spent so many pleasant hours that 
afternoon, and who was standing behind me at the moment--professed to 
see in the distance, when he suddenly lurched against me, as if he had 
slipped and lost his footing. That was what I believed in that startling 
moment--but as I went head first overboard I was aware that his fall was 
confined to a sprawl into the scuppers. Overboard I went!--but he remained 
where he was. And my weight--I was weighing a good thirteen stone at that 
time, being a big and hefty youngster--carried me down and down into the 
green water, for I had been shot over the side with considerable impetus. 
And when I came up, a couple of boat's-lengths from the yacht, expecting to 
find that he was bringing her up so that I could scramble aboard, I saw with 
amazed and incredulous affright that he was doing nothing of the sort; 
instead, working at it as hard as he could go, he was letting out a couple of 
reefs which he had taken up in the mainsail an hour before--in another 
minute they were out, the yacht moved more swiftly, and, springing to the 
tiller, he deliberately steered her clear away from me. 

I suppose I saw his purpose all at once. Perhaps it drove me wild, mad, 
frenzied. The yacht was going away from me fast--faster; good swimmer 
though I was, it was impossible for me to catch up to her--she was making 
her own length to every stroke I took, and as she drew away he stood there, 
one hand on the tiller, the other in his pocket (I have often wondered if it 
was fingering a revolver in there!), his eyes turned steadily on me. And I 
began first to beg and entreat him to save me, and then to shout out and 
curse him--and at that, and seeing that we were becoming further and 
further separated, he deliberately put the yacht still more before the 
freshening wind, and went swiftly away, and looked at me no more. 

So he left me to drown. 

We had been talking a lot about swimming during the afternoon, and I 
had told him that though I had been a swimmer ever since boyhood, I had 
never done more than a mile at a stretch, and then only in the river. He 
knew, therefore, that he was leaving me a good fourteen miles from land 
with not a sail in sight, not a chance of being picked up. Was it likely that I 
could make land?--was there ever a probability of anything coming along 
that would sight me? There was small likelihood, anyway; the likelihood 


was that long before the darkness had come on I should be exhausted, give 
up, and go down. 

You may conceive with what anger, and with what fierce resentment, I 
watched this man and his yacht going fast away from me--and with what 
despair too. But even in that moment I was conscious of two facts--I now 
knew that yonder was the probable murderer of both Phillips and Crone, 
and that he was leaving me to die because I was the one person living who 
could throw some light on those matters, and, though I had kept silence up 
to then, might be tempted, or induced, or obliged to do so--he would silence 
me while he had so good a chance. And the other was, that although there 
seemed about as much likelihood of my ever seeing Berwick again as of 
being made King of England, I must do my utmost to save my strength and 
my life. I had a wealth of incentives--Maisie, my mother, Mr. Lindsey, 
youth, the desire to live; and now there was another added to them--the 
desire to circumvent that cold-hearted, cruel devil, who, I was now sure, 
had all along been up to some desperate game, and to have my revenge and 
see justice done on him. I was not going to give in without making a fight 
for it. 

But it was a poor chance that I had--and I was well aware of it. There 
was small prospect of fishing boats or the like coming out that evening; 
small likelihood of any coasting steamer sighting a bit of a speck like me. 
All the same, I was going to keep my chin up as long as possible, and the 
first thing to do was to take care of my strength. I made shift to divest 
myself of a heavy pea-jacket that I was wearing and of the unnecessary 
clothing beneath it; I got rid, too, of my boots. And after resting a bit on my 
back and considering matters, I decided to make a try for land--I might 
perhaps meet some boat coming out. I lifted my head well up and took a 
glance at what I could see--and my heart sank at what I did see! The yacht 
was a speck in the distance by that time, and far beyond it the Cheviots and 
the Lammermoors were mere bits of grey outline against the gold and 
crimson of the sky. One thought instantly filled and depressed me--I was 
further from land than I had believed. 

At this distance from it I have but confused and vague recollections of 
that night. Sometimes I dream of it--even now--and wake sweating with 
fear. In those dreams I am toiling and toiling through a smooth sea--it is 
always a smooth, oily, slippery sea--towards something to which I make no 
great headway. Sometimes I give up toiling through sheer and desperate 


aching of body and limbs, and let myself lie drifting into helplessness and a 
growing sleep. And then--in my dream--I start to find myself going down 
into strange cavernous depths of shining green, and I wake--in my dream-- 
to begin fighting and toiling again against my compelling desire to give up. 

I do not know how long I made a fight of it in reality; it must have been 
for hours--alternately swimming, alternately resting myself by floating. I 
had queer thoughts. It was then about the time that some men were 
attempting to swim the Channel. I remember laughing grimly, wishing them 
joy of their job--they were welcome to mine! I remember, too, that at last in 
the darkness I felt that I must give up, and said my prayers; and it was about 
that time, when I was beginning to feel a certain numbness of mind as well 
as weariness of body, that as I struck out in the mechanical and weakening 
fashion which I kept up from what little determination I had left, I came 
across my Salvation--in the shape of a piece of wreckage that shoved itself 
against me in the blackness, as if it had been some faithful dog, pushing its 
nose into my hand to let me know it was there. It was no more than a square 
of grating, but it was heavy and substantial; and as I clung to and climbed 
on to it, I knew that it made all the difference to me between life and death. 

CHAPTER XX 

THE SAMARITAN SKIPPER 

I clung to that heaven-sent bit of wreckage, exhausted and weary, until 
the light began to break in the east. I was numbed and shivering with cold-- 
but I was alive and safe. That square yard of good and solid wood was as 
much to me as if it had been a floating island. And as the light grew and 
grew, and the sun at last came up, a ball of fire out of the far horizon, I 
looked across the sea on all sides, hoping to catch sight of a sail, or of a 
wisp of smoke--of anything that would tell me of the near presence of 
human beings. And one fact I realized at once--I was further away from 
land than when I had begun my battle with death. There was no sign of land 
in the west. The sky was now clear and bright on all sides, but there was 
nothing to break the line where it met the sea. Before the fading of the light 
on the previous evening, I had easily made out the well-known outlines of 
the Cheviots on one hand and of Says Law on the other--now there was not 
a vestige of either. I knew from that fact that I had somehow drifted further 
and further away from the coast. There was accordingly nothing to do but 
wait the chance of being sighted and picked up, and I set to work, as well as 
I could on my tiny raft, to chafe my limbs and get some warmth into my 


body. And never in my life did I bless the sun as I did that moming, for 
when he sprang out of bed in the northeast skies, it was with his full and 
hearty vigour of high springtide, and his heat warmed my chilled blood and 
sent a new glow of hope to my heart. But that heat was not an unmixed 
blessing--and I was already parched with thirst; and as the sun mounted 
higher and higher, pouring his rays full upon me, the thirst became almost 
intolerable, and my tongue felt as if my mouth could no longer contain it. 

It was, perhaps, one hour after sunrise, when my agony was becoming 
almost insupportable, that I first noticed a wisp of smoke on the southern 
rim of the circle of sea which just then was all my world. I never strained 
my eyes for anything as I did for that patch of grey against the cloudless 
blue! It grew bigger and bigger--I knew, of course, that it was some steamer, 
gradually approaching. But it seemed ages before I could make out her 
funnels; ages before I saw the first bit of her black bulk show up above the 
level of the dancing waves. Yet there she was at last--coming bows on, 
straight in my direction. My nerves must have given out at the sight--I 
remember the tears rolling down my cheeks; I remember hearing myself 
make strange sounds, which I suppose were those of relief and 
thankfulness. And then the horror of being unseen, of being left to endure 
more tortures of thirst, of the steamer changing her course, fell on me, and 
long before she was anywhere near me I was trying to balance myself on 
the grating, so that I could stand erect and attract her attention. 

She was a very slow-going craft that--not able to do more than nine or 
ten knots at best--and another hour passed before she was anywhere near 
me. But, thank God! she came within a mile of me, and I made shift to 
stand up on my raft and to wave to her. And thereon she altered her course 
and lumbered over in my direction. She was one of the ugliest vessels that 
ever left a shipyard, but I thought I had never seen anything so beautiful in 
my life as she looked in those moments, and I had certainly never been so 
thankful for anything as for her solid and dirty deck when willing and 
kindly hands helped me up on it. 

Half an hour after that, with dry clothes on me, and hot coffee and rum 
inside me, I was closeted with the skipper in his cabin, telling him, under a 
strict pledge of secrecy, as much of my tale as I felt inclined to share with 
him. He was a sympathetic and an understanding man, and he swore 
warmly and plentifully when he heard how treacherously I had been treated, 


intimating it as the--just then--dearest wish of his heart to have the handling 
of the man who had played me the trick. 

"But you'll be dealing with him yourself!" said he. "Man!--you'll not 
spare him--promise me you'll not spare him! And you'll send me a 
newspaper with the full account of all that's done to him when you've set 
the law to work--dod! I hope they'll quarter him! Them was grand days 
when there was more licence and liberty in punishing malefactors--oh! I'd 
like fine to see this man put into boiling oil, or something of that sort, the 
cold-hearted, murdering villain! You'll be sure to send me the newspaper?" 

I laughed--for the first time since--when? It seemed years since I had 
laughed--and yet it was only a few hours, after all. 

"Before I can set the law to work on him, I must get on dry land, 
captain," I answered. "Where are you going?" 

"Dundee," he replied. "Dundee--and we're just between sixty and 
seventy miles away now, and it's near seven o'clock. We'll be in Dundee 
early in the afternoon, anyway. And what'll you do there? You'll be for 
getting the next train to Berwick?" 

"I'm not so sure, captain," I answered. "I don't want that man to know 
I'm alive--yet. It'll be a nice surprise for him--later. But there are those that I 
must let know as soon as possible--so the first thing I'll do, I'll wire. And in 
the meantime, let me have a sleep." 

The steamer that had picked me up was nothing but a tramp, plodding 
along with a general cargo from London to Dundee, and its accommodation 
was as rough as its skipper was homely. But it was a veritable palace of 
delight and luxury to me after that terrible night, and I was soon hard and 
fast asleep in the skipper's own bunk--and was still asleep when he laid a 
hand on me at three o'clock that afternoon. 

"We're in the Tay,” he said, "and we'll dock in half an hour. And now-- 
you can't go ashore in your underclothing, man! And where's your purse?" 

He had rightly sized up the situation. I had got rid of everything but my 
singlet and drawers in the attempt to keep going; as for my purse, that was 
where the rest of my possessions were--sunk or floating. 

"You and me's about of a build," he remarked. "T'll fit you up with a 
good suit that I have, and lend you what money you want. But what is it 
you're going to do?" 

"How long are you going to stop here in Dundee, captain?" I asked. 


"Four days," he answered. "I'll be discharging tomorrow, and loading 
the next two days, and then I'll be away again." 

"Lend me the clothes and a sovereign," said I. "I'll wire to my principal, 
the gentleman I told you about, to come here at once with clothes and 
money, so I'll repay you and hand your suit back first thing tomorrow 
morning, when I'll bring him to see you." 

He immediately pulled a sovereign out of his pocket, and, turning to a 
locker, produced a new suit of blue serge and some necessary linen. 

"Aye?" he remarked, a bit wonderingly. "You'll be for fetching him 
along here, then? And for what purpose?" 

"I want him to take your evidence about picking me up," I answered. 
"That's one thing--and--there's other reasons that we'll tell you about 
afterwards. And--don't tell anybody here of what's happened, and pass the 
word for silence to your crew. It'll be something in their pockets when my 
friend comes along." 

He was a cute man, and he understood that my object was to keep the 
news of my escape from Sir Gilbert Carstairs, and he promised to do what I 
asked. And before long--he and I being, as he had observed, very much of a 
size, and the serge suit fitting me very well--I was in the streets of Dundee, 
where I had never been before, seeking out a telegraph office, and twiddling 
the skipper's sovereign between thumb and finger while I worked out a 
problem that needed some little thought. 

I must let my mother and Maisie know of my safety--at once. I must let 
Mr. Lindsey know, too. I knew what must have happened there at Berwick. 
That monstrous villain would sneak home and say that a sad accident had 
happened me. It made me grind my teeth and long to get my hands at his 
lying tongue when I thought of what Maisie and my mother must have 
suffered after hearing his tales and excuses. But I did not want him to know 
I was safe--I did not want the town to know. Should I telephone to Mr. 
Lindsey's office, it was almost certain one of my fellow-clerks there would 
answer the ring, and recognize my voice. Then everything would be noised 
around. And after thinking it all over I sent Mr. Lindsey a telegram in the 
following words, hoping that he would fully understand:-- 

"Keep this secret from everybody. Bring suit of clothes, linen, money, 
mother, and Maisie by next train to Dundee. Give post-office people orders 
not to let this out, most important. H.M." 


I read that over half a dozen times before I finally dispatched it. It 
seemed all wrong, somehow--and all right in another way. And, however 
badly put it was, it expressed my meaning. So I handed it in, and my 
borrowed sovereign with it, and jingling the change which was given back 
to me, I went out of the telegraph office to stare around me. 

It was a queer thing, but I was now as light-hearted as could be--I 
caught myself laughing from a curious feeling of pleasure. The truth was--if 
you want to analyse the sources--I was vastly relieved to be able to get in 
touch with my own people. Within an hour, perhaps sooner, they would 
have the news, and I knew well that they would lose no time in setting off to 
me. And finding myself just then in the neighbourhood of the North British 
Railway Station, I went in and managed to make out that if Mr. Lindsey was 
at the office when my wire arrived, and acted promptly in accordance with 
it, he and they could reach Dundee by a late train that evening. That 
knowledge, of course, made me in a still more light-hearted mood. But 
there was another source of my satisfaction and complaisance: things were 
in a grand way now for my revenge on Sir Gilbert Carstairs, and what had 
been a mystery was one no longer. 

I went back to the dock where I had left the tramp-steamer, and told its 
good-natured skipper what I had done, for he was as much interested in the 
affair as if he had been my own brother. And that accomplished, I left him 
again and went sight-seeing, having been wonderfully freshened up and 
restored by my good sleep of the moming. I wandered up and down and 
about Dundee till I was leg-weary, and it was nearly six o'clock of the 
afternoon. And at that time, being in Bank Street, and looking about me for 
some place where I could get a cup of tea and a bite of food, I chanced by 
sheer accident to see a name on a brass plate, fixed amongst more of the 
same sort, on the outer door of a suite of offices. That name was Gavin 
Smeaton. I recalled it at once--and, moved by a sudden impulse, I went 
climbing up a lot of steps to Mr. Gavin Smeaton's office. 

CHAPTER XXI 

MR. GAVIN SMEATON 

I walked into a room right at the top of the building, wherein a young 
man of thirty or thereabouts was sitting at a desk, putting together a quantity 
of letters which a lad, standing at his side, was evidently about to carry to 
the post. He was a good-looking, alert, businesslike sort of young man this, 
of a superior type of countenance, very well dressed, and altogether a 


noticeable person. What first struck me about him was, that though he gave 
me a quick glance when, having first tapped at his door and walked inside 
his office, I stood there confronting him, he finished his immediate concern 
before giving me any further attention. It was not until he had given all the 
letters to the lad and bade him hurry off to the post, that he turned to me 
with another sharp look and one word of interrogation. 

"Yes?" he said. 

"Mr. Gavin Smeaton?" asked I. 

"That's my name," he answered. "What can I do for you?" 

Up to that moment I had not the least idea as to the exact reasons which 
had led me to climb those stairs. The truth was I had acted on impulse. And 
now that I was actually in the presence of a man who was obviously a very 
businesslike and matter-of-fact sort of person, I felt awkward and tongue- 
tied. He was looking me over all the time as if there was a wonder in his 
mind about me, and when I was slow in answering he stirred a bit 
impatiently in his chair. 

"My business hours are over for the day," he said. "If it's business--" 

"It's not business in the ordinary sense, Mr. Smeaton," I made shift to 
get out. "But it is business for all that. The fact is--you'll remember that the 
Berwick police sent you a telegram some days ago asking did you know 
anything about a man named John Phillips?" 

He showed a sudden interest at that, and he regarded me with a slight 
smile. 

"You aren't a detective?" he inquired. 

"No--I'm a solicitor's clerk," I replied. "From Berwick--my principal, 
Mr. Lindsey, has to do with that case." 

He nodded at a pile of newspapers, which stood, with a heavy book on 
top of it, on a side table near his desk. 

"So I see from these papers," he remarked. "I've read all I could about 
the affairs of both Phillips and Crone, ever since I heard that my name and 
address had been found on Phillips. Has any further light been thrown on 
that? Of course, there was nothing much in my name and address being 
found on the man, nor would there be if they were found on any man. As 
you see, I'm a general agent for various sorts of foreign merchandise, and 
this man had likely been recommended to me--especially if he was from 
America." 


"There's been no further light on that matter, Mr. Smeaton," I answered. 
He had pointed me to a chair at his desk side by that time, and we were 
mutually inspecting each other. "Nothing more has been heard on that 
point." 

"Then--have you come purposely to see me about it?" he asked. 

"Not at all!" said I. "I was passing along this street below, and I saw 
your name on the door, and I remembered it--and so I just came up." 

"Oh!" he said, looking at me rather blankly. "You're staying in Dundee-- 
taking a holiday?" 

"I came to Dundee in a fashion I'd not like to follow on any other 
occasion!" said I. "If a man hadn't lent me this suit of clothes and a 
sovereign, I'd have come ashore in my undergarments and without a penny." 

He stared at me more blankly than ever when I let this out on him, and 
suddenly he laughed. 

"What riddle's all this?" he asked. "It sounds like a piece out of a story- 
book--one of those tales of adventure." 

"Aye, does it?" said I. "Only, in my case, Mr. Smeaton, fact's been a lot 
stranger than fiction! You've read all about this Berwick mystery in the 
newspapers?" 

"Every word--seeing that I was mentioned," he answered. 

"Then I'll give you the latest chapter," I continued. "You'll know my 
name when you hear it--Hugh Moneylaws. It was I discovered Phillips's 
dead body." 

I saw that he had been getting more and more interested as we talked--at 
the mention of my name his interest obviously increased. And suddenly he 
pulled a box of cigars towards him, took one out, and pushed the box to me. 

"Help yourself, Mr. Moneylaws--and go ahead," he said. "I'm willing to 
hear as many chapters as you like of this story." 

I shook my head at the cigars and went on to tell him of all that had 
happened since the murder of Crone. He was a good listener--he took in 
every detail, every point, quietly smoking while I talked, and never 
interrupting me. And when I had made an end, he threw up his head with a 
significant gesture that implied much. 

"That beats all the story-books!" he exclaimed. "I'm glad to see you're 
safe, anyway, Mr. Moneylaws--and your mother and your young lady'll be 
glad too." 

"They will that, Mr. Smeaton," I said. "I'm much obliged to you." 


"You think that man really meant you to drown?" he asked. 

"What would you think yourself, Mr. Smeaton?" I replied. "Besides-- 
didn't I see his face as he got himself and his yacht away from me? Yon 
man is a murderer!" 

"It's a queer, strange business," he remarked, nodding his head. "You'll 
be thinking now, of course, that it was he murdered both Phillips and 
Crone--eh?" 

"Aye, I do think that!" said I. "What else? And he wanted to silence me 
because I'm the only living person that could let out about seeing him at the 
cross-roads that night and could prove that Crone saw him too. My own 
impression is that Crone went straight to him after his talk with me--and 
paid the penalty." 

"That's likely," he assented. "But what do you think made him turn on 
you so suddenly, yesterday, when things looked like going smoothly about 
everything, and he'd given you that stewardship--which was, of course, to 
stop your mouth?" 

"T'll tell you," I said. "It was Mr. Lindsey's fault--he let out too much at 
the police-court. Carstairs was there--he'd a seat on the bench--and Mr. 
Lindsey frightened him. Maybe it was yon ice-ax. Mr. Lindsey's got some 
powerful card up his sleeve about that--what it is I don't know. But I'm 
certain now--now!--that Carstairs took a fear into his head at those 
proceedings yesterday morning, and he thought he'd settle me once and for 
all before I could be drawn into it and forced to say things that would be 
against him." 

"I daresay you're right," he agreed. "Well!--it is indeed a strange affair, 
and there'll be some stranger revelations yet. I'd like to see this Mr. Lindsey- 
-you're sure he'll come to you here?" 

"Aye!--unless there's been an earthquake between here and Tweed!" I 
declared. "He'll be here, right enough, Mr. Smeaton, before many hours are 
over. And he'll like to see you. You can't think, now, of how, or why, yon 
Phillips man could have got that bit of letter paper of yours on him? It was 
like that," I added, pointing to a block of memorandum forms that stood in 
his stationery case at the desk before him. "Just the same!" 

"I can't," said he. "But--there's nothing unusual in that; some 
correspondent of mine might have handed it to him--torn it off one of my 
letters, do you see? I've correspondents in a great many seaports and 
mercantile centres--both here and in America." 


"These men will appear to have come from Central America," I 
remarked. "They'd seem to have been employed, one way or another, on 
that Panama Canal affair that there's been so much in the papers about these 
last few years. You'd notice that in the accounts, Mr. Smeaton?" 

"I did," he replied. "And it interested me, because I'm from those parts 
myself--I was born there." 

He said that as if this fact was of no significance. But the news made me 
prick up my ears. 

"Do you tell me that!" said I. "Where, now, if it's a fair question?" 

"New Orleans--near enough, anyway, to those parts," he answered. "But 
I was sent across here when I was ten years old, to be educated and brought 
up, and here I've been ever since." 

"But--you're a Scotsman?" I made bold to ask him. 

"Aye--on both sides--though I was born out of Scotland," he answered 
with a laugh. And then he got out of his chair. "It's mighty interesting, all 
this," he went on. "But I'm a married man, and my wife'll be wanting dinner 
for me. Now, will you bring Mr. Lindsey to see me in the morning--if he 
comes?" 

"He'll come--and I'll bring him," I answered. "He'll be right glad to see 
you, too--for it may be, Mr. Smeaton, that there is something to be traced 
out of that bit of letter paper of yours, yet." 

"It may be," he agreed. "And if there's any help I can give, it's at your 
disposal. But you'll be finding this--you're in a dark lane, with some queer 
turnings in it, before you come to the plain outcome of all this business!" 

We went down into the street together, and after he had asked if there 
was anything he could do for me that night, and I had assured him there was 
not, we parted with an agreement that Mr. Lindsey and I should call at his 
office early next moming. When he had left me, I sought out a place where 
I could get some supper, and, that over, I idled about the town until it was 
time for the train from the south to get in. And I was on the platform when 
it came, and there was my mother and Maisie and Mr. Lindsey, and I saw at 
a glance that all that was filling each was sheer and infinite surprise. My 
mother gripped me on the instant. 

"Hugh!" she exclaimed. "What are you doing here, and what does all 
this mean? Such a fright as you've given us! What's the meaning of it?" 

I was so taken aback, having been certain that Carstairs would have 
gone home and told them I was accidentally drowned, that all I could do 


was to stare from one to the other. As for Maisie, she only looked 
wonderingly at me; as for Mr. Lindsey, he gazed at me as scrutinizingly as 
my mother was doing. 

"Aye!" said he, "what's the meaning of it, young man? We've done your 
bidding and more--but--why?" 

I found my tongue at that. 

"What!" I exclaimed. "Haven't you seen Sir Gilbert Carstairs? Didn't 
you hear from him that--" 

"We know nothing about Sir Gilbert Carstairs," he interrupted. "The fact 
is, my lad, that until your wire arrived this afternoon, nobody had even 
heard of you and Sir Gilbert Carstairs since you went off in his yacht 
yesterday. Neither he nor the yacht have ever returned to Berwick. Where 
are they?" 

CHAPTER XXII 

I READ MY OWN OBITUARY 

It was my turn to stare again--and stare I did, from one to the other in 
silence, and being far too much amazed to find ready speech. And before I 
could get my tongue once more, my mother, who was always remarkably 
sharp of eye, got her word in. 

"What're you doing in that new suit of clothes?" she demanded. "And 
where's your own good clothes that you went away in yesterday noon? I 
misdoubt this stewardship's leading you into some strange ways!" 

"My own good clothes, mother, are somewhere in the North Sea," 
retorted I. "Top or bottom, sunk or afloat, it's there you'll find them, if 
you're more anxious about them than me! Do you tell me that Carstairs has 
never been home?" I went on, turning to Mr. Lindsey, "Then I don't know 
where he is, nor his yacht either. All I know is that he left me to drown last 
night, a good twenty miles from land, and that it's only by a special mercy 
of Providence that I'm here. Wherever he is, yon man's a murderer--I've 
settled that, Mr. Lindsey!" 

The women began to tremble and to exclaim at this news, and to ask 
one question after another, and Mr. Lindsey shook his head impatiently. 

"We can't stand talking our affairs in the station all night," said he. 
"Let's get to an hotel, my lad--we're all wanting our suppers. You don't seem 
as if you were in very bad spirits, yourself." 

"I'm all right, Mr. Lindsey," I answered cheerfully. "I've been down to 
Jericho, it's true, and to worse, but I chanced across a good Samaritan or 


two. And I've looked out a clean and comfortable hotel for you, and we'll go 
there now." 

I led them away to a good hotel that I had noticed in my walks, and 
while they took their suppers I sat by and told them all my adventure, to the 
accompaniment of many exclamations from my mother and Maisie. But Mr. 
Lindsey made none, and I was quick to notice that what most interested him 
was that I had been to see Mr. Gavin Smeaton. 

"But what for did you not come straight home when you were safely on 
shore again?" asked my mother, who was thinking of the expense I was 
putting her to. "What's the reason of fetching us all this way when you're 
alive and well?" 

I looked at Mr. Lindsey--knowingly, I suppose. 

"Because, mother," I answered her, "I believed yon Carstairs would go 
back to Berwick and tell that there'd been a sad accident, and I was dead-- 
drowned--and I wanted to let him go on thinking that I was dead--and so I 
decided to keep away. And if he is alive, it'll be the best thing to let the man 
still go on thinking I was drowned--as I'll prove to Mr. Lindsey there. If 
Carstairs is alive, I say, it's the right policy for me to keep out of his sight 
and our neighbourhood." 

"Aye!" agreed Mr. Lindsey, who was a quick hand at taking up things. 
"There's something in that, Hugh." 

"Well, it's beyond me, all this," observed my mother, "and it all comes 
of me taking yon Gilverthwaite into the house! But me and Maisie'll away 
to our beds, and maybe you and Mr. Lindsey'll get more light out of the 
matter than I can, and glad I'll be when all this mystery's cleared up and 
we'll be able to live as honest folk should, without all this flying about the 
country and spending good money." 

I contrived to get a few minutes with Maisie, however, before she and 
my mother retired, and I found then that, had I known it, I need not have 
been so anxious and disturbed. For they had attached no particular 
importance to the fact that I had not returned the night before; they had 
thought that Sir Gilbert had sailed his yacht in elsewhere, and that I would 
be turning up later, and there had been no great to-do after me until my own 
telegram had arrived, when, of course, there was consternation and alarm, 
and nothing but hurry to catch the next train north. But Mr. Lindsey had 
contrived to find out that nothing had been seen of Sir Gilbert Carstairs and 
his yacht at Berwick; and to that point he and I at once turned when the 


women had gone to bed and I went with him into the smoking-room while 
he had his pipe and his drop of whisky. By that time I had told him of the 
secret about the meeting at the cross-roads, and about my interview with 
Crone at his shop, and Sir Gilbert Carstairs at Hathercleugh, when he 
offered me the stewardship; and I was greatly relieved when Mr. Lindsey let 
me down lightly and said no more than that if I'd told him these things, at 
first, there might have been a great difference. 

"But we're on the beginning of something," he concluded. "That Sir 
Gilbert Carstairs has some connection with these murders, I'm now 
convinced--but what it is, I'm not yet certain. What I am certain about is that 
he took fright yesterday morning in our court, when I produced that ice-ax 
and asked the doctor those questions about it." 

"And I'm sure of that, too, Mr. Lindsey," said I. "And I've been 
wondering what there was about yon ice-ax that frightened him. You'll 
know that yourself, of course?" 

"Aye, but I'm not going to tell you!" he answered. "You'll have to await 
developments on that point, my man. And now we'll be getting to bed, and 
in the morning we'll see this Mr. Gavin Smeaton. It would be a queer thing 
now, wouldn't it, if we got some clue to all this through him? But I'm keenly 
interested in hearing that he comes from the other side of the Atlantic, 
Hugh, for I've been of opinion that it's across there that the secret of the 
whole thing will be found." 

They had brought me a supply of clothes and money with them, and 
first thing in the morning I went off to the docks and found my Samaritan 
skipper, and gave him back his sovereign and his blue serge suit, with my 
heartiest thanks and a promise to keep him fully posted up in the 
development of what he called the case. And then I went back to breakfast 
with the rest of them, and at once there was the question of what was to be 
done. My mother was all for going homeward as quickly as possible, and it 
ended up in our seeing her and Maisie away by the next train; Mr. Lindsey 
having made both swear solemnly that they would not divulge one word of 
what had happened, nor reveal the fact that I was alive, to any living soul 
but Andrew Dunlop, who, of course, could be trusted. And my mother 
agreed, though the proposal was anything but pleasant or proper to her. 

"You're putting on me more than any woman ought to be asked to bear, 
Mr. Lindsey," said she, as we saw them into the train. "You're asking me to 
go home and behave as if we didn't know whether the lad was alive or dead. 


I'm not good at the playacting, and I'm far from sure that it's either truthful 
or honest to be professing things that isn't so. And I'll be much obliged to 
you if you'll get all this cleared up, and let Hugh there settle down to his 
work in the proper way, instead of wandering about on business that's no 
concern of his." 

We shook our heads at each other as the train went off, Maisie waving 
good-bye to us, and my mother sitting very stiff and stern and disapproving 
in her corner of the compartment. 

"No concern of yours, d'ye hear, my lad?" laughed Mr. Lindsey. "Aye, 
but your mother forgets that in affairs of this sort a lot of people are drawn 
in where they aren't concerned! It's like being on the edge of a whirlpool-- 
you're dragged into it before you're aware. And now we'll go and see this 
Mr. Smeaton; but first, where's the telegraph office in this station? I want to 
wire to Murray, to ask him to keep me posted up during today if any news 
comes in about the yacht." 

When Mr. Lindsey was in the telegraph office, I bought that morning's 
Dundee Advertiser, more to fill up a few spare moments than from any 
particular desire to get the news, for I was not a great newspaper reader. I 
had scarcely opened it when I saw my own name. And there I stood, in the 
middle of the bustling railway station, enjoying the sensation of reading my 
own obituary notice. 

"Our Berwick-on-Tweed correspondent, telegraphing late last night, 
says:--Considerable anxiety is being felt in the town respecting the fate of 
Sir Gilbert Carstairs, Bart., of Hathercleugh House, and Mr. Hugh 
Moneylaws, who are feared to have suffered a disaster at sea. At noon 
yesterday, Sir Gilbert, accompanied by Mr. Moneylaws, went out in the 
former's yacht (a small vessel of light weight) for a sail which, according to 
certain fishermen who were about when the yacht left, was to be one of a 
few hours only. The yacht had not returned last night, nor has it been seen 
or heard of since its departure. Various Berwick fishing craft have been out 
well off the coast during today, but no tidings of the missing gentlemen 
have come to hand. Nothing has been heard of, or from, Sir Gilbert at 
Hathercleugh up to nine o'clock this evening, and the only ray of hope lies 
in the fact that Mr. Moneylaws' mother left the town hurriedly this 
afternoon--possibly having received some news of her son. It is believed 
here, however, that the light vessel was capsized in a sudden squall, and that 
both occupants have lost their lives. Sir Gilbert Carstairs, who was the 


seventh baronet, had only recently come to the neighbourhood on 
succeeding to the title and estates. Mr. Moneylaws, who was senior clerk to 
Mr. Lindsey, solicitor, of Berwick, was a very promising young man of 
great ability, and had recently been much before the public eye as a witness 
in connection with the mysterious murders of John Phillips and Abel Crone, 
which are still attracting so much attention." 

I shoved the newspaper into Mr. Lindsey's hand as he came out of the 
telegraph office. He read the paragraph in silence, smiling as he read. 

"Aye!" he said at last, "you have to leave home to get the home news. 
Well--they're welcome to be thinking that for the present. I've just wired 
Murray that I'll be here till at any rate this evening, and that he's to 
telegraph at once if there's tidings of that yacht or of Carstairs. Meanwhile, 
well go and see this Mr. Smeaton." 

Mr. Smeaton was expecting us--he, too, was reading about me in the 
Advertiser when we entered, and he made some joking remark about it only 
being great men that were sometimes treated to death-notices before they 
were dead. And then he turned to Mr. Lindsey, who I noticed had been 
taking close stock of him. 

"I've been thinking out things since Mr. Moneylaws was in here last 
night," he remarked. "Bringing my mind to bear, do you see, on certain 
points that I hadn't thought of before. And maybe there's something more 
than appears at first sight in yon man John Phillips having my name and 
address on him." 

"Aye?" asked Mr. Lindsey, quietly. "How, now?" 

"Well," replied Mr. Smeaton, "there may be something in it, and there 
may be nothing--just nothing at all. But it's the fact that my father hailed 
from Tweedside--and from some place not so far from Berwick." 

CHAPTER XXIII 

FAMILY HISTORY 

I was watching Mr. Lindsey pretty closely, being desirous of seeing how 
he took to Mr. Gavin Smeaton, and what he made of him, and I saw him 
prick his ears at this announcement; clearly, it seemed to suggest something 
of interest to him. 

"Aye?" he exclaimed. "Your father hailed from Berwick, or thereabouts? 
You don't know exactly from where, Mr. Smeaton?" 

"No, I don't," replied Smeaton, promptly. "The truth is, strange as it may 
seem, Mr. Lindsey, I know precious little about my father, and what I do 


know is mostly from hearsay. I've no recollection of having ever seen him. 
And--more wondrous still, you'll say--I don't know whether he's alive or 
dead!" 

Here, indeed, was something that bordered on the mysterious; and Mr. 
Lindsey and myself, who had been dealing in that commodity to some 
considerable degree of late, exchanged glances. And Smeaton saw us look 
at each other, and he smiled and went on. 

"I was thinking all this out last night," he said, "and it came to me--I 
wonder if that man, John Phillips, who had, as I hear, my name and address 
in his pocket, could have been some man who was coming to see me on my 
father's behalf, or--it's an odd thing to fancy, and, considering what's 
happened him, not a pleasant one!--could have been my father himself?" 

There was silence amongst us for a moment. This was a new vista down 
which we were looking, and it was full of thick shadow. As for me, I began 
to recollect things. According to the evidence which Chisholm had got from 
the British Linen Bank at Peebles, John Phillips had certainly come from 
Panama. Just as certainly he had made for Tweedside. And--with equal 
certainty--nobody at all had come forward to claim him, to assert kinship 
with him, though there had been the widest publicity given to the 
circumstances of his murder. In Gilverthwaite's instance, his sister had 
quickly turned up--to see what there was for her. Phillips had been just as 
freely mentioned in the newspapers as Gilverthwaite; but no one had made 
inquiries after him, though there was a tidy sum of money of his in the 
Peebles bank for his next-of-kin to claim. Who was he, then? 

Mr. Lindsey was evidently deep in thought, or, I should perhaps say, in 
surmise. And he seemed to arrive where I did--at a question; which was, of 
course, just that which Smeaton had suggested. 

"T might answer that better if I knew what you could tell me about your 
father, Mr. Smeaton," he said. "And--about yourself." 

"T'll tell you all I can, with pleasure," answered Smeaton. "To tell you 
the truth, I never attached much importance to this matter, in spite of my 
name and address being found on Phillips, until Mr. Moneylaws there came 
in last night--and then, after what he told me, I did begin to think pretty 
deeply over it, and I'm coming to the opinion that there's a lot more in all 
this than appears on the surface." 

"You can affirm that with confidence!" remarked Mr. Lindsey, drily. 
"There is!" 


"Well--about my father," continued Smeaton. "All I know is this--and I 
got it from hearsay: His name--the name given to me, anyway--was Martin 
Smeaton. He hailed from somewhere about Berwick. Whether it was on the 
English side or the Scottish side of the Tweed I don't know. But he went to 
America as a young man, with a young wife, and they were in New Orleans 
when I was born. And when I was born, my mother died. So I never saw 
her." 

"Do you know her maiden name?" asked Mr. Lindsey. 

"No more than that her Christian name was Mary," replied Smeaton. 
"You'll find out as I go on that it's very little I do know of anything-- 
definitely. Well, when my mother died, my father evidently left New 
Orleans and went off travelling. I've made out that he must have been a 
regular rolling stone at all times--a man that couldn't rest long in one place. 
But he didn't take me with him. There was a Scotsman and his wife in New 
Orleans that my father had forgathered with--some people of the name of 
Watson,--and he left me with them, and in their care in New Orleans I 
remained till I was ten years old. From my recollection he evidently paid 
them well for looking after me--there was never, at any time, any need of 
money on my account. And of course, never having known any other, I 
came to look on the Watsons as father and mother. When I was ten years old 
they returned to Scotland--here to Dundee, and I came with them. I have a 
letter or two that my father wrote at that time giving instructions as to what 
was to be done with me. I was to have the best education--as much as I 
liked and was capable of--and, though I didn't then, and don't now, know all 
the details, it's evident he furnished Watson with plenty of funds on my 
behalf. We came here to Dundee, and I was put to the High School, and 
there I stopped till I was eighteen, and then I had two years at University 
College. Now, the odd thing was that all that time, though I knew that 
regular and handsome remittances came to the Watsons on my behalf from 
my father, he never expressed any wishes, or made any suggestions, as to 
what I should do with myself. But I was all for commercial life; and when I 
left college, I went into an office here in the town and began to study the ins 
and outs of foreign trade. Then, when I was just twenty-one, my father sent 
me a considerable sum--two thousand pounds, as a matter of fact--saying it 
was for me to start business with. And, do you know, Mr. Lindsey, from that 
day--now ten years ago--to this, I've never heard a word of him." 


Mr. Lindsey was always an attentive man in a business interview, but I 
had never seen him listen to anybody so closely as he listened to Mr. 
Smeaton. And after his usual fashion, he at once began to ask questions. 

"Those Watsons, now," he said. "They're living?" 

"No," replied Smeaton. "Both dead--a few years ago." 

"That's a pity," remarked Mr. Lindsey. "But you'll have recollections of 
what they told you about your father from their own remembrance of him?" 

"They'd little to tell," said Smeaton. "I made out they knew very little 
indeed of him, except that he was a tall, fine-looking fellow, evidently of a 
superior class and education. Of my mother they knew less." 

"You'll have letters of your father's?" suggested Mr. Lindsey. 

"Just a few mere scraps--he was never a man who did more than write 
down what he wanted doing, and as briefly as possible," replied Smeaton. 
"In fact," he added, with a laugh, "his letters to me were what you might 
call odd. When the money came that I mentioned just now, be wrote me the 
shortest note--I can repeat every word of it: 'I've sent Watson two thousand 
pounds for you,' he wrote. 'You can start yourself in business with it, as I 
hear you're inclined that way, and some day I'll come over and see how 
you're getting along.' That was all!" 

"And you've never heard of or from him since?" exclaimed Mr. Lindsey. 
"That's a strange thing, now. But--where was he then? Where did he send 
the money from?" 

"New York," replied Smeaton. "The other letters I have from him are 
from places in both North and South America. It always seemed to me and 
the Watsons that he was never in any place for long--always going about." 

"I should like to see those letters, Mr. Smeaton," said Mr. Lindsey. 
"Especially the last one." 

"They're at my house," answered Smeaton. "I'll bring them down here 
this afternoon, and show them to you if you'll call in. But now--do you 
think this man Phillips may have been my father?" 

"Well," replied Mr. Lindsey, reflectively, "it's an odd thing that Phillips, 
whoever he was, drew five hundred pounds in cash out of the British Linen 
Bank at Peebles, and carried it straight away to Tweedside--where you 
believe your father came from. It looks as if Phillips had meant to do 
something with that cash--to give it to somebody, you know." 

"I read the description of Phillips in the newspapers," remarked 
Smeaton. "But, of course, it conveyed nothing to me." 


"You've no photograph of your father?" asked Mr. Lindsey. 

"No--none--never had," answered Smeaton. "Nor any papers of his-- 
except those bits of letters." 

Mr. Lindsey sat in silence for a time, tapping the point of his stick on 
the floor and staring at the carpet. 

"I wish we knew what that man Gilverthwaite was wanting at Berwick 
and in the district!" he said at last. 

"But isn't that evident?" suggested Smeaton. "He was looking in the 
parish registers. I've a good mind to have a search made in those quarters 
for particulars of my father." 

Mr. Lindsey gave him a sharp look. 

"Aye!" he said, in a rather sly fashion. "But--you don't know if your 
father's real name was Smeaton!" 

Both Smeaton and myself started at that--it was a new idea. And I saw 
that it struck Smeaton with great force. 

"True!" he replied, after a pause. "I don't! It might have been. And in 
that case--how could one find out what it was?" 

Mr. Lindsey got up, shaking his head. 

"A big job!" he answered. "A stiff job! You'd have to work back a long 
way. But--it could be done. What time can I look in this afternoon, Mr. 
Smeaton, to get a glance at those letters?" 

"Three o'clock," replied Smeaton. He walked to the door of his office 
with us, and he gave me a smile. "You're none the worse for your adventure, 
I see," he remarked. "Well, what about this man Carstairs--what news of 
him?" 

"We'll maybe be able to tell you some later in the day," replied Mr. 
Lindsey. "There'll be lots of news about him, one way or another, before 
we're through with all this." 

We went out into the street then, and at his request I took Mr. Lindsey to 
the docks, to see the friendly skipper, who was greatly delighted to tell the 
story of my rescue. We stopped on his ship talking with him for a good part 
of the morning, and it was well past noon when we went back to the hotel 
for lunch. And the first thing we saw there was a telegram for Mr. Lindsey. 
He tore the envelope open as we stood in the hall, and I made no apology 
for looking over his shoulder and reading the message with him. 

"Just heard by wire from Largo police that small yacht answering 
description of Carstairs’ has been brought in there by fishermen who found 


it early this moming in Largo Bay, empty." 

We looked at each other. And Mr. Lindsey suddenly laughed. 

"Empty!" he exclaimed. "Aye!--but that doesn't prove that the man's 
dead!" 

CHAPTER XXIV 

THE SUIT OF CLOTHES 

Mr. Lindsey made no further remark until we were half through our 
lunch--and it was not to me that he then spoke, but to a waiter who was just 
at his elbow. 

"There's three things you can get me," he said. "Our bill--a railway 
guide--a map of Scotland. Bring the map first." 

The man went away, and Mr. Lindsey bent across the table. 

"Largo is in Fife," said he. "We'll go there. I'm going to see that yacht 
with my own eyes, and hear with my own ears what the man who found it 
has got to say. For, as I remarked just now, my lad, the mere fact that the 
yacht was found empty doesn't prove that Carstairs has been drowned! And 
well just settle up here, and go round and see Smeaton to get a look at those 
letters, and then we'll take train to Largo and make a bit of inquiry." 

Mr. Smeaton had the letters spread out on his desk when we went in, 
and Mr. Lindsey looked them over. There were not more than half a dozen 
altogether, and they were mere scraps, as he had said--usually a few lines on 
half-sheets of paper. Mr. Lindsey appeared to take no great notice of any of 
them but the last--the one that Smeaton had quoted to us in the morning. 
But over that he bent for some time, examining it closely, in silence. 

"I wish you'd lend me this for a day or two," he said at last. "I'll take the 
greatest care of it; it shan't go out of my own personal possession, and I'll 
return it by registered post. The fact is, Mr. Smeaton, I want to compare that 
writing with some other writing." 

"Certainly," agreed Smeaton, handing the letter over. "I'll do anything I 
can to help. I'm beginning, you know, Mr. Lindsey, to fear I'm mixed up in 
this. You'll keep me informed?" 

"I can give you some information now," answered Mr. Lindsey, pulling 
out the telegram. "There's more mystery, do you see? And Moneylaws and I 
are off to Largo now--we'll take it on our way home. For by this and that, 
I'm going to know what's become of Sir Gilbert Carstairs!" 

We presently left Mr. Gavin Smeaton, with a promise to keep him 
posted up, and a promise on his part that he'd come to Berwick, if that 


seemed necessary; and then we set out on our journey. It was not such an 
easy business to get quickly to Largo, and the afternoon was wearing well 
into evening when we reached it, and found the police official who had 
wired to Berwick. There was not much that he could tell us, of his own 
knowledge. The yacht, he said, was now lying in the harbour at Lower 
Largo, where it had been brought in by a fisherman named Andrew 
Robertson, to whom he offered to take us. Him we found at a little inn, near 
the harbour--a taciturn, somewhat sour-faced fellow who showed no great 
desire to talk, and would probably have given us scant information if we 
had not been accompanied by the police official, though he brightened up 
when Mr. Lindsey hinted at the possibility of reward. 

"When did you come across this yacht?" asked Mr. Lindsey. 

"Between eight and nine o'clock this morning," replied Robertson. 

"And where?" 

"About seven miles out--a bit outside the bay." 

"Empty?" demanded Mr. Lindsey, looking keenly at the man. "Not a 
soul in her?" 

"Not a soul!" answered Robertson. "Neither alive nor dead!" 

"Were her sails set at all?" asked Mr. Lindsey. 

"They were not. She was just drifting--anywhere," replied the man. 
"And I put a line to her and brought her in." 

"Any other craft than yours about at the time?" inquired Mr. Lindsey. 

"Not within a few miles," said Robertson. 

We went off to the yacht then. She had been towed into a quiet corner of 
the harbour, and an old fellow who was keeping guard over her assured us 
that nobody but the police had been aboard her since Robertson brought her 
in. We, of course, went aboard, Mr. Lindsey, after being assured by me that 
this really was Sir Gilbert Carstairs' yacht, remarking that he didn't know 
we could do much good by doing so. But I speedily made a discovery of 
singular and significant importance. Small as she was, the yacht possessed a 
cabin--there was no great amount of head-room in it, it's true, and a tall man 
could not stand upright in it, but it was spacious for a craft of that size, and 
amply furnished with shelving and lockers. And on these lockers lay the 
clothes--a Norfolk suit of grey tweed--in which Sir Gilbert Carstairs had set 
out with me from Berwick. 

I let out a fine exclamation when I saw that, and the other three turned 
and stared at me. 


"Mr. Lindsey!" said I, "look here! Those are the clothes he was wearing 
when I saw the last of him. And there's the shirt he had on, too, and the 
shoes. Wherever he is, and whatever happened to him, he made a complete 
change of linen and clothing before he quitted the yacht! That's a plain fact, 
Mr. Lindsey!" 

A fact it was--and one that made me think, however it affected the 
others. It disposed, for instance, of any notion or theory of suicide. A man 
doesn't change his clothes if he's going to drown himself. And it looked as if 
this had been part of some premeditated plan: at the very least of it, it was a 
curious thing. 

"You're sure of that?" inquired Mr. Lindsey, eyeing the things that had 
been thrown aside. 

"Dead sure of it!" said I. "I couldn't be mistaken." 

"Did he bring a portmanteau or anything aboard with him, then?" asked 
he. 

"He didn't; but he could have kept clothes and linen and the like in these 
lockers," I pointed out, beginning to lift the lids. "See here!--here's brushes 
and combs and the like. I tell you before ever he left this yacht, or fell out of 
it, or whatever's happened him, he'd changed everything from his toe to his 
top--there's the very cap he was wearing." 

They all looked at each other, and Mr. Lindsey's gaze finally fastened 
itself on Andrew Robertson. 

"I suppose you don't know anything about this, my friend?" he asked. 

"What should I know?" answered Robertson, a bit surlily. "The yacht's 
just as I found it--not a thing's been touched." 

There was the luncheon basket lying on the cabin table--just as I had 
last seen it, except that Carstairs had evidently finished the provisions 
which he and I had left. And I think the same thought occurred to Mr. 
Lindsey and myself at the same moment--how long had he stopped on 
board that yacht after his cruel abandoning of me? For forty-eight hours had 
elapsed since that episode, and in forty-eight hours a man may do a great 
deal in the way of making himself scarce--which now seemed to me to be 
precisely what Sir Gilbert Carstairs had done, though in what particular 
fashion, and exactly why, it was beyond either of us to surmise. 

"I suppose no one has heard anything of this yacht having been seen 
drifting about yesterday, or during last night?" asked Mr. Lindsey, putting 
his question to both men. "No talk of it hereabouts?" 


But neither the police nor Andrew Robertson had heard a murmur of 
that nature, and there was evidently nothing to be got out of them more than 
we had already got. Nor had the police heard of any stranger being seen 
about there--though, as the man who was with us observed, there was no 
great likelihood of anybody noticing a stranger, for Largo was nowadays a 
somewhat popular seaside resort, and down there on the beach there were 
many strangers, it being summer, and holiday time, so that a strange man 
more or less would pass unobserved. 

"Supposing a man landed about the coast, here," asked Mr. Lindsey-- 
"I'm just putting a case to you--and didn't go into the town, but walked 
along the beach--where would he strike a railway station, now?" 

The police official replied that there were railway stations to the right 
and left of the bay--a man could easily make Edinburgh in one direction, 
and St. Andrews in the other; and then, not unnaturally, he was wanting to 
know if Mr. Lindsey was suggesting that Sir Gilbert Carstairs had sailed his 
yacht ashore, left it, and that it had drifted out to sea again? 

"I'm not suggesting anything," answered Mr. Lindsey. "I'm only 
speculating on possibilities. And that's about as idle work as standing here 
talking. What will be practical will be to arrange about this yacht being 
locked up in some boat-house, and we'd best see to that at once." 

We made arrangements with the owner of a boat-house to pull the yacht 
in there, and to keep her under lock and key, and, after settling matters with 
the police to have an eye on her, and see that her contents were untouched 
until further instructions reached them from Berwick, we went off to 
continue our journey. But we had stayed so long in Largo that when we got 
to Edinburgh the last train for Berwick had gone, and we were obliged to 
turn into an hotel for the night. Naturally, all our talk was of what had just 
transpired--the events of the last two days, said Mr. Lindsey, only made 
these mysteries deeper than they were before, and why Sir Gilbert Carstairs 
should have abandoned his yacht, as he doubtless had, was a still further 
addition to the growing problem. 

"And I'm not certain, my lad, that I believe yon man Robertson's tale," 
he remarked, as we were discussing matters from every imaginable point of 
view just before going to bed. "He may have brought the yacht in, but we 
don't know that he didn't bring Carstairs aboard her. Why was that change 
of clothes made? Probably because he knew that he'd be described as 
wearing certain things, and he wanted to come ashore in other things. For 


aught we know, he came safely ashore, boarded a train somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, or at Largo itself--why not?--and went off, likely here, to 
Edinburgh--where he'd mingle with a few thousand of folk, unnoticed." 

"Then--in that case, you think he's--what, Mr. Lindsey?" I asked. "Do 
you mean he's running away?" 

"Between you and me, that's not far from what I do think," he replied. 
"And I think I know what he's running away from, too! But we'll hear a lot 
more before many hours are over, or I'm mistaken." 

We were in Berwick at an early hour next morning, and we went 
straight to the police station and into the superintendent's office. Chisholm 
was with Mr. Murray when we walked in, and both men turned to us with 
eagemess. 

"Here's more mystery about this affair, Mr. Lindsey!" exclaimed 
Murray. "It's enough to make a man's wits go wool-gathering. There's no 
news of Sir Gilbert, and Lady Carstairs has been missing since twelve 
o'clock noon yesterday!" 

CHAPTER XXV 

THE SECOND DISAPPEARANCE 

Mr. Lindsey was always one of the coolest of hands at receiving news of 
a Startling nature, and now, instead of breaking out into exclamations, he 
just nodded his head, and dropped into the nearest chair. 

"Aye?" he remarked quietly. "So her ladyship's disappeared, too, has 
she? And when did you get to hear that, now?" 

"Half an hour ago," replied Murray. "The butler at Hathercleugh House 
has just been in--driven over in a hurry--to tell us. What do you make of it 
at all?" 

"Before I answer that, I want to know what's been happening here while 
I've been away," replied Mr. Lindsey. "What's happened within your own 
province--officially, I mean?" 

"Not much," answered Murray. "There began to be talk evening before 
last, amongst the fishermen, about Sir Gilbert's yacht. He'd been seen, of 
course, to go out with Moneylaws there, two days ago, at noon. And--there 
is Moneylaws! Doesn't he know anything? Where's Sir Gilbert, 
Moneylaws?" 

"He'll tell all that--when I tell him to," said Mr. Lindsey, with a glance at 
me. "Go on with your story, first." 


The superintendent shook his head, as if all these things were beyond 
his comprehension. 

"Oh, well!" he continued. "I tell you there was talk--you know how they 
gossip down yonder on the beach. It was said the yacht had never come in, 
and, though many of them had been out, they'd never set eyes on her, and 
rumours of her soon began to spread. So I sent Chisholm there out to 
Hathercleugh to make some inquiry--tell Mr. Lindsey what you heard," he 
went on, turning to the sergeant. "Not much, I think." 

"Next to nothing," replied Chisholm. "I saw Lady Carstairs. She 
laughed at me. She said Sir Gilbert was not likely to come to harm--he'd 
been sailing yachts, big and little, for many a year, and he'd no doubt gone 
further on this occasion than he'd first intended. I pointed out that he'd Mr. 
Moneylaws with him, and that he'd been due at his business early that 
morning. She laughed again at that, and said she'd no doubt Sir Gilbert and 
Mr. Moneylaws had settled that matter between them, and that, as she'd no 
anxieties, she was sure Berwick folk needn't have any. And so I came 
away." 

"And we heard no more until we got your wire yesterday from Dundee, 
Mr. Lindsey," said Murray; "and that was followed not so very long after by 
one from the police at Largo, which I reported to you." 

"Now, here's an important question," put in Mr. Lindsey, a bit hurriedly, 
as if something had just struck him. "Did you communicate the news from 
Largo to Hathercleugh?" 

"We did, at once," answered Murray. "I telephoned immediately to Lady 
Carstairs--I spoke to her over the wire myself, telling her what the Largo 
police reported." 

"What time would that be?" asked Mr. Lindsey, sharply. 

"Half-past eleven," replied Murray. 

"Then, according to what you tell me, she left Hathercleugh soon after 
you telephoned to her?" said Mr. Lindsey. 

"According to what the butler told us this morning," answered Murray, 
"Lady Carstairs went out on her bicycle at exactly noon yesterday--and 
she's never been seen or heard of since." 

"She left no message at the house?" asked Mr. Lindsey. 

"None! And," added the superintendent, significantly, "she didn't 
mention to the butler that I'd just telephoned to her. It's a queer business, 


this, I'm thinking, Mr. Lindsey. But--what's your own news?--and what's 
Moneylaws got to tell about Sir Gilbert?" 

Mr. Lindsey took no notice of the last question. He sat in silence for a 
while, evidently thinking. And in the end he pointed to some telegram 
forms that lay on the superintendent's desk. 

"There's one thing must be done at once, Murray," he said; "and I'll take 
the responsibility of doing it myself. We must communicate with the 
Carstairs family solicitors." 

"I'd have done it, as soon as the butler brought me the news about Lady 
Carstairs," remarked Murray, "but I don't know who they are." 

"I do!" answered Mr. Lindsey. "Holmshaw and Portlethorpe of 
Newcastle. Here," he went on, passing a telegram form to me. "Write out 
this message: 'Sir Gilbert and Lady Carstairs are both missing from 
Hathercleugh under strange circumstances please send some authorized 
person here at once.' Sign that with my name, Hugh--and take it to the post- 
office, and come back here." 

When I got back, Mr. Lindsey had evidently told Murray and Chisholm 
all about my adventures with Sir Gilbert, and the two men regarded me with 
a new interest as if I had suddenly become a person of the first importance. 
And the superintendent at once fell upon me for my reticence. 

"You made a bad mistake, young man, in keeping back what you ought 
to have told at the inquest on Phillips!" he said, reprovingly. "Indeed, you 
ought to have told it before that--you should have told us." 

"Aye!--if I'd only known as much as that," began Chisholm, "I'd have--" 

"You'd probably have done just what he did!" broke in Mr. Lindsey-- 
"held your tongue till you knew more!--so let that pass--the lad did what he 
thought was for the best. You never suspected Sir Gilbert of any share in 
these affairs, either of you--so come, now!" 

"Why, as to that, Mr. Lindsey," remarked Murray, who looked 
somewhat nettled by this last passage, "you didn't suspect him yourself--or, 
if you did, you kept it uncommonly quiet!" 

"Does Mr. Lindsey suspect him now?" asked Chisholm, a_ bit 
maliciously. "For if he does, maybe he'll give us a hand." 

Mr. Lindsey looked at both of them in a way that he had of looking at 
people of whose abilities he had no very great idea--but there was some 
indulgence in the look on this occasion. 


"Well, now that things have come to this pass," he said, "and after Sir 
Gilbert's deliberate attempt to get rid of Moneylaws--to murder him, in fact- 
-I don't mind telling you the truth. I do suspect Sir Gilbert of the murder of 
Crone--and that's why I produced that ice-ax in court the other day. And-- 
when he saw that ice-ax, he knew that I suspected him, and that's why he 
took Moneylaws out with him, intending to rid himself of a man that could 
give evidence against him. If I'd known that Moneylaws was going with 
him, I'd have likely charged Sir Gilbert there and then!--anyway, I wouldn't 
have let Moneylaws go." 

"Aye!--you know something, then?" exclaimed Murray. "You're in 
possession of some evidence that we know nothing about?" 

"I know this--and I'll make you a present of it, now," answered Mr. 
Lindsey. "As you're aware, I'm a bit of a mountaineer--you know that I've 
spent a good many of my holidays in Switzerland, climbing. Consequently, 
I know what alpenstocks and ice-axes are. And when I came to reflect on 
the circumstances of Crone's murder, I remember that not so long since, 
happening to be out along the riverside, I chanced across Sir Gilbert 
Carstairs using a very late type of ice-ax as a walking-stick--as he well 
could do, and might have picked up in his hall as some men'll pick up a 
golf-stick to go walking with, and I've done that myself, hundred of times. 
And I knew that I had an ice-ax of that very pattern at home--and so I just 
shoved it under the doctor's nose in court, and asked him if that hole in 
Crone's head couldn't have been made by the spike of it. Why? Because I 
knew that Carstairs would be present in court, and I wanted to see if he 
would catch what I was after!" 

"And--you think he did?" asked the superintendent, eagerly. 

"I kept the corner of an eye on him," answered Mr. Lindsey, knowingly. 
"He saw what I was after! He's a clever fellow, that--but he took the mask 
off his face for the thousandth part of a second. I saw!" 

The two listeners were so amazed by this that they sat in silence for a 
while, staring at Mr. Lindsey with open-mouthed amazement. 

"It's a dark, dark business!" sighed Murray at last. "What's the true 
meaning of it, do you think, Mr. Lindsey?" 

"Some secret that's being gradually got at," replied Mr. Lindsey, 
promptly. "That's what it is. And there's nothing to do, just now, but wait 
until somebody comes from Holmshaw and Portlethorpe's. Holmshaw is an 
old man--probably Portlethorpe himself will come along. He may know 


something--they've been family solicitors to the Carstairs lot for many a 
year. But it's my impression that Sir Gilbert Carstairs is away!--and that his 
wife's after him. And if you want to be doing something, try to find out 
where she went on her bicycle yesterday--likely, she rode to some station in 
the neighbourhood, and then took train." 

Mr. Lindsey and I then went to the office, and we had not been there 
long when a telegram arrived from Newcastle. Mr. Portlethorpe himself was 
coming on to Berwick immediately. And in the middle of the afternoon he 
arrived--a middle-aged, somewhat nervous-mannered man, whom I had 
seen two or three times when we had business at the Assizes, and whom Mr. 
Lindsey evidently knew pretty well, judging by their familiar manner of 
greeting each other. 

"What's all this, Lindsey?" asked Mr. Portlethorpe, as soon as he walked 
in, and without any preliminaries. "Your wire says Sir Gilbert and Lady 
Carstairs have disappeared. Does that mean--" 

"Did you read your newspaper yesterday?" interrupted Mr. Lindsey, 
who knew that what we had read in the Dundee Advertiser had also 
appeared in the Newcastle Daily Chronicle. "Evidently not, Portlethorpe, or 
you'd have known, in part at any rate, what my wire meant. But I'll tell you 
in a hundred words--and then I'll ask you a couple of questions before we 
go any further." 

He gave Mr. Portlethorpe an epitomized account of the situation, and 
Mr. Portlethorpe listened attentively to the end. And without making any 
comment he said three words: 

"Well--your questions?" 

"The first," answered Mr. Lindsey, "is this--How long is it since you 
saw or heard from Sir Gilbert Carstairs?" 

"A week--by letter," replied Mr. Portlethorpe. 

"The second," continued Mr. Lindsey, "is much more important--much! 
What, Portlethorpe, do you know of Sir Gilbert Carstairs?" 

Mr. Portlethorpe hesitated a moment. Then he replied, frankly and with 
evident candour. 

"To tell you the truth, Lindsey," he said, "beyond knowing that he is Sir 
Gilbert Carstairs--nothing!" 

CHAPTER XXVI 

MRS. RALSTON OF CRAIG 


Mr. Lindsey made no remark on this answer, and for a minute or two he 
and Mr. Portlethorpe sat looking at each other. Then Mr. Portlethorpe bent 
forward a little, his hands on his knees, and gave Mr. Lindsey a sort of 
quizzical but earnest glance. 

"Now, why do you ask that last question?" he said quietly. "You've some 
object?" 

"It's like this," answered Mr. Lindsey. "Here's a man comes into these 
parts to take up a title and estates, who certainly had been out of them for 
thirty years. His recent conduct is something more than suspicious--no one 
can deny that he left my clerk there to drown, without possibility of help! 
That's intended murder! And so I ask, What do you, his solicitor, know of 
him--his character, his doings during the thirty years he was away? And you 
answer--nothing!" 

"Just so!" assented Mr. Portlethorpe. "And nobody does hereabouts. 
Except that he is Sir Gilbert Carstairs, nobody in these parts knows 
anything about him--how should they? We, I suppose, know more than 
anybody--and we know just a few bare facts." 

"I think you'll have to let me know what these bare facts are," remarked 
Mr. Lindsey. "And Moneylaws, too. Moneylaws has a definite charge to 
bring against this man--and he'll bring it, if I've anything to do with it! He 
shall press it!--if he can find Carstairs. And I think you'd better tell us what 
you know, Portlethorpe. Things have got to come out." 

"I've no objection to telling you and Mr. Moneylaws what we know," 
answered Mr. Portlethorpe. "After all, it is, in a way, common knowledge-- 
to some people, at any rate. And to begin with, you are probably aware that 
the recent history of this Carstairs family is a queer one. You know that old 
Sir Alexander had two sons and one daughter--the daughter being very 
much younger than her brothers. When the two sons, Michael and Gilbert, 
were about from twenty-one to twenty-three, both quarrelled with their 
father, and cleared out of this neighbourhood altogether; it's always believed 
that Sir Alexander gave Michael a fair lot of money to go and do for 
himself, each hating the other's society, and that Michael went off to 
America. As to Gilbert, he got money at that time, too, and went south, and 
was understood to be first a medical student and then a doctor, in London 
and abroad. There is no doubt at all that both sons did get money-- 
considerable amounts,--because from the time they went away, no 
allowance was ever paid to them, nor did Sir Alexander ever have any 


relations with them. What the cause of the quarrel was, nobody knows; but 
the quarrel itself, and the ensuing separation, were final--father and sons 
never resumed relations. And when the daughter, now Mrs. Ralston of 
Craig, near here, grew up and married, old Sir Alexander pursued a similar 
money policy towards her--he presented her with thirty thousand pounds the 
day she was married, and told her she'd never have another penny from him. 
I tell you, he was a queer man." 

"Queer lot altogether!" muttered Mr. Lindsey. "And interesting!" 

"Oh, it's interesting enough!" agreed Mr. Portlethorpe, with a chuckle. 
"Deeply so. Well, that's how things were until about a year before old Sir 
Alexander died--which, as you know, is fourteen months since. As I say, 
about six years before his death, formal notice came of the death of Michael 
Carstairs, who, of course, was next in succession to the title. It came from a 
solicitor in Havana, where Michael had died--there were all the formal 
proofs. He had died unmarried and intestate, and his estate amounted to 
about a thousand pounds. Sir Alexander put the affair in our hands; and of 
course, as he was next-of-kin to his eldest son, what there was came to him. 
And we then pointed out to him that now that Mr. Michael Carstairs was 
dead, Mr. Gilbert came next--he would get the title, in any case--and we 
earnestly pressed Sir Alexander to make a will. And he was always going 
to, and he never did--and he died intestate, as you know. And at that, of 
course, Sir Gilbert Carstairs came forward, and--" 

"A moment," interrupted Mr. Lindsey. "Did anybody know where he 
was at the time of his father's death?" 

"Nobody hereabouts, at any rate," replied Mr. Portlethorpe. "Neither his 
father, nor his sister, nor ourselves had heard of him for many a long year. 
But he called on us within twenty-four hours of his father's death." 

"With proof, of course, that he was the man he represented himself to 
be?" asked Mr. Lindsey. 

"Oh, of course--full proof!" answered Mr. Portlethorpe. "Papers, letters, 
all that sort of thing--all in order. He had been living in London for a year or 
two at that time; but, according to his own account, he had gone pretty well 
all over the world during the thirty years' absence. He'd been a ship's 
surgeon--he'd been attached to the medical staff of more than one foreign 
army, and had seen service--he'd been on one or two voyages of discovery-- 
he'd lived in every continent--in fact, he'd had a very adventurous life, and 
lately he'd married a rich American heiress." 


"Oh, Lady Carstairs is an American, is she?" remarked Mr. Lindsey. 

"Just so--haven't you met her?" asked Mr. Portlethorpe. 

"Never set eyes on her that I know of," replied Mr. Lindsey. "But go 
on." 

"Well, of course, there was no doubt of Sir Gilbert's identity," continued 
Mr. Portlethorpe; "and as there was also no doubt that Sir Alexander had 
died intestate, we at once began to put matters right. Sir Gilbert, of course, 
came into the whole of the real estate, and he and Mrs. Ralston shared the 
personalty--which, by-the-by, was considerable: they both got nearly a 
hundred thousand each, in cash. And--there you are!" 

"That all?" asked Mr. Lindsey. 

Mr. Portlethorpe hesitated a moment--then he glanced at me. 

"Moneylaws is safe at a secret," said Mr. Lindsey. "If it is a secret." 

"Well, then," answered Mr. Portlethorpe, "it's not quite all. There is a 
circumstance which has--I can't exactly say bothered--but has somewhat 
disturbed me. Sir Gilbert Carstairs has now been in possession of his estates 
for a little over a year, and during that time he has sold nearly every yard of 
them except Hathercleugh!" 

Mr. Lindsey whistled. It was the first symptom of astonishment that he 
had manifested, and I glanced quickly at him and saw a look of 
indescribable intelligence and almost undeniable cunning cross his face. But 
it went as swiftly as it came, and he merely nodded, as if in surprise. 

"Aye!" he exclaimed. "Quick work, Portlethorpe." 

"Oh, he gave good reasons!" answered Mr. Portlethorpe. "He said, from 
the first, that he meant to do it--he wanted, and his wife wanted too, to get 
rid of these small and detached Northern properties, and buy a really fine 
one in the South of England, keeping Hathercleugh as a sort of holiday seat. 
He'd no intention of selling that, at any time. But--there's the fact!--he's sold 
pretty nearly everything else." 

"T never heard of these sales of land," remarked Mr. Lindsey. 

"Oh, they've all been sold by private treaty," replied Mr. Portlethorpe. 
"The Carstairs property was in parcels, here and there--the last two baronets 
before this one had bought considerably in other parts. It was all valuable-- 
there was no difficulty in selling to adjacent owners." 

"Then, if he's been selling to that extent, Sir Gilbert must have large 
sums of money at command--unless he's bought that new estate you're 
talking of," said Mr. Lindsey. 


"He has not bought anything--that I know of," answered Mr. 
Portlethorpe. "And he must have a considerable--a very large--sum of 
money at his bankers’. All of which," he continued, looking keenly at Mr. 
Lindsey, "makes me absolutely amazed to hear what you've just told me. It's 
very serious, this charge you're implying against him, Lindsey! Why should 
he want to take men's lives in this fashion! A man of his position, his great 
wealth--" 

"Portlethorpe!" broke in Mr. Lindsey, "didn't you tell me just now that 
this man, according to his own account, has lived a most adventurous life, 
in all parts of the world? What more likely than that in the course of such a 
life he made acquaintance with queer characters, and--possibly--did some 
queer things himself? Isn't it a significant thing that, within a year of his 
coming into the title and estates, two highly mysterious individuals turn up 
here, and that all this foul play ensues? It's impossible, now, to doubt that 
Gilverthwaite and Phillips came into these parts because this man was 
already here! If you've read all the stuff that's been in the papers, and add to 
it just what we've told you about this last adventure with the yacht, you can't 
doubt it, either." 

"It's very, very strange--all of it," agreed Mr. Portlethorpe. "Have you no 
theory, Lindsey?" 

"I've a sort of one," answered Mr. Lindsey. "I think Gilverthwaite and 
Phillips probably were in possession of some secret about Sir Gilbert 
Carstairs, and that Crone may have somehow got an inkling of it. Now, as 
we know, Gilverthwaite died, suddenly--and it's possible that Carstairs 
killed both Phillips and Crone, as he certainly meant to kill this lad. And 
what does it all look like?" 

Before Mr. Portlethorpe could reply to that last question, and while he 
was shaking his head over it, one of our junior clerks brought in Mrs. 
Ralston of Craig, at the mention of whose name Mr. Lindsey immediately 
bustled forward. She was a shrewd, clever-looking woman, well under 
middle age, who had been a widow for the last four or five years, and was 
celebrated in our parts for being a very managing and interfering sort of 
body who chiefly occupied herself with works of charity and philanthropy 
and was prominent on committees and boards. And she looked over the two 
solicitors as if they were candidates for examination, and she the examiner. 

"I have been to the police, to find out what all this talk is about Sir 
Gilbert Carstairs," she began at once. "They tell me you know more than 


they do, Mr. Lindsey. Well, what have you to say? And what have you to 
say, Mr. Portlethorpe? You ought to know more than anybody. What does it 
all amount to!" 

Mr. Portlethorpe, whose face had become very dismal at the sight of 
Mrs. Ralston, turned, as if seeking help, to Mr. Lindsey. He was obviously 
taken aback by Mrs. Ralston's questions, and a little afraid of her; but Mr. 
Lindsey was never afraid of anybody, and he at once turned on his visitor. 

"Before we answer your questions, Mrs. Ralston," he said, "there's one 
I'll take leave to ask you. When Sir Gilbert came back at your father's death, 
did you recognize him?" 

Mrs. Ralston tossed her head with obvious impatience. 

"Now, what ridiculous nonsense, Mr. Lindsey!" she exclaimed. "How 
on earth do you suppose that I could recognize a man whom I hadn't seen 
since I was a child of seven--and certainly not for at least thirty years? Of 
course I didn't!--impossible!" 

CHAPTER XXVII 

THE BANK BALANCE 

It was now Mr. Portlethorpe and I who looked at each other--with a 
mutual questioning. What was Mr. Lindsey hinting, suggesting? And Mr. 
Portlethorpe suddenly turned on him with a direct inquiry. 

"What is it you are after, Lindsey?" he asked. "There's something in 
your mind." 

"A lot," answered Mr. Lindsey. "And before I let it out, I think we'd 
better fully inform Mrs. Ralston of everything that's happened, and of how 
things stand, up to and including this moment. This is the position, Mrs. 
Ralston, and the facts"--and he went on to give his caller a brief but 
complete summary of all that he and Mr. Portlethorpe had just talked over. 
"You now see how matters are," he concluded, at the end of his epitome, 
during his delivery of which the lady had gradually grown more and more 
portentous of countenance. "Now,--what do you say?" 

Mrs. Ralston spoke sharply and decisively. 

"Precisely what I have felt inclined to say more than once of late!" she 
answered. "I'm beginning to suspect that the man who calls himself Sir 
Gilbert Carstairs is not Sir Gilbert Carstairs at all! He's an impostor!" 

In spite of my subordinate position as a privileged but inferior member 
of the conference, I could not help letting out a hasty exclamation of 
astonishment at that. I was thoroughly and genuinely astounded--such a 


notion as that had never once occurred to me. An impostor!--not the real 
man? The idea was amazing--and Mr. Portlethorpe found it amazing, too, 
and he seconded my exclamation with another, and emphasized it with an 
incredulous laugh. 

"My dear madam!" he said deprecatingly. "Really! That's impossible!" 

But Mr. Lindsey, calmer than ever, nodded his head confidently. 

"I'm absolutely of Mrs. Ralston's opinion," he declared. "What she 
suggests I believe to be true. An impostor!" 

Mr. Portlethorpe flushed and began to look very uneasy. 

"Really!" he repeated. "Really, Lindsey!--you forget that I examined 
into the whole thing! I saw all the papers--letters, documents--Oh, the 
suggestion is--you'll pardon me, Mrs. Ralston--ridiculous! No man could 
have been in possession of those documents unless he'd been the real man-- 
the absolute Simon Pure! Why, my dear lady, he produced letters written by 
yourself, when you were a little girl--and--and all sorts of little private 
matters. It's impossible that there has been any imposture--a--a reflection on 
me!" 

"Cleverer men than you have been taken in, Portlethorpe," remarked Mr. 
Lindsey. "And the matters you speak of might have been stolen. But let 
Mrs. Ralston give us her reasons for suspecting this man--she has some 
strong ones, I'll be bound." 

Mr. Portlethorpe showed signs of irritation, but Mrs. Ralston promptly 
took up Mr. Lindsey's challenge. 

"Sufficiently strong to have made me very uneasy of late, at any rate," 
she answered. She turned to Mr. Portlethorpe. "You remember," she went 
on, "that my first meeting with this man, when he came to claim the title 
and estates, was at your office in Newcastle, a few days after he first 
presented himself to you. He said then that he had not yet been down to 
Hathercleugh; but I have since found out that he had--or, rather, that he had 
been in the neighbourhood, incognito. That's a suspicious circumstance, Mr. 
Portlethorpe." 

"Excuse me, ma'am--I don't see it," retorted Mr. Portlethorpe. "I don't 
see it at all." 

"I do, then!" said Mrs. Ralston. "Suspicious, because I, his sister, and 
only living relation, was close by. Why didn't he come straight to me? He 
was here--he took a quiet look around before he let any one know who he 
was. That's one thing I have against him--whatever you say, it was very 


suspicious conduct; and he lied about it, in saying he had not been here, 
when he certainly had been here! But that's far from all. The real Gilbert 
Carstairs, Mr. Lindsey, as Mr. Portlethorpe knows, lived at Hathercleugh 
House until he was twenty-two years old. He was always at Hathercleugh, 
except when he was at Edinburgh University studying medicine. He knew 
the whole of the district thoroughly. But, as I have found out for myself, this 
man does not know the district! I have discovered, on visiting him--though I 
have not gone there much, as I don't like either him or his wife--that this is a 
strange country to him. He knows next to nothing--though he has done his 
best to learn--of its features, its history, its people. Is it likely that a man 
who had lived on the Border until he was two-and-twenty could forget all 
about it, simply because he was away from it for thirty years? Although I 
was only seven or eight when my brother Gilbert left home, I was then a 
very sharp child, and I remember that he knew every mile of the country 
round Hathercleugh. But--this man doesn't." 

Mr. Portlethorpe muttered something about it being very possible for a 
man to forget a tremendous lot in thirty years, but Mrs. Ralston and Mr. 
Lindsey shook their heads at his dissent from their opinion. As for me, I 
was thinking of the undoubted fact that the supposed Sir Gilbert Carstairs 
had been obliged in my presence to use a map in order to find his exact 
whereabouts when he was, literally, within two miles of his own house. 

"Another thing," continued Mrs. Ralston: "in my few visits to 
Hathercleugh since he came, I have found out that while he is very well 
posted up in certain details of our family history, he is unaccountably 
ignorant of others with which he ought to have been perfectly familiar. I 
found out, too, that he is exceedingly clever in avoiding subjects in which 
his ignorance might be detected. But, clever as he is, he has more than once 
given me grounds for suspicion. And I tell you plainly, Mr. Portlethorpe, 
that since he has been selling property to the extent you report, you ought, 
at this juncture, and as things are, to find out how money matters stand. He 
must have realized vast amounts in cash! Where is it!" 

"At his bankers'--in Newcastle, my dear madam!" replied Mr. 
Portlethorpe. "Where else should it be? He has not yet made the purchase 
he contemplated, so of course the necessary funds are waiting until he does. 
I cannot but think that you and Mr. Lindsey are mistaken, and that there will 
be some proper and adequate explanation of all this, and--" 


"Portlethorpe!" exclaimed Mr. Lindsey, "that's no good. Things have 
gone too far. Whether this man's Sir Gilbert Carstairs or an impostor, he did 
his best to murder my clerk, and we suspect him of the murder of Crone, 
and he's going to be brought to justice--that's flat! And your duty at present 
is to fall in with us to this extent--you must adopt Mrs. Ralston's suggestion, 
and ascertain how money matters stand. As Mrs. Ralston rightly says, by 
the sale of these properties a vast amount of ready money must have been 
accumulated, and at this man's disposal, Portlethorpe!--we must know if it's 
true!" 

"How can I tell you that?" demanded Mr. Portlethorpe, who was 
growing more and more nervous and peevish. "I've nothing to do with Sir 
Gilbert Carstairs' private banking account. I can't go and ask, point blank, of 
his bankers how much money he has in their hands!" 

"Then I will!" exclaimed Mr. Lindsey. "I know where he banks in 
Newcastle, and I know the manager. I shall go this very night to the 
manager's private house, and tell him exactly everything that's transpired--I 
Shall tell him Mrs. Ralston's and my own suspicions, and I shall ask him 
where the money is. Do you understand that?" 

"The proper course to adopt!" said Mrs. Ralston. "The one thing to do. It 
must be done!" 

"Oh, very well--then in that case I suppose I'd better go with you," said 
Mr. Portlethorpe. "Of course, it's no use going to the bank--they'll be closed; 
but we can, as you Say, go privately to the manager. And we shall be placed 
in a very unenviable position if Sir Gilbert Carstairs turns up with a 
perfectly good explanation of all this mystery." 

Mr. Lindsey pointed a finger at me. 

"He can't explain that!" he exclaimed. "He left that lad to drown! Is that 
attempted murder, or isn't it? I tell you, I'll have that man in the dock--never 
mind who he is! Hugh, pass me the railway guide." 

It was presently settled that Mr. Portlethorpe and Mr. Lindsey should go 
off to Newcastle by the next train to see the bank manager. Mr. Lindsey 
insisted that I should go with them--he would have no hole-and-comer 
work, he said, and I should tell my own story to the man we were going to 
see, so that he would know some of the ground of our suspicion. Mrs. 
Ralston supported that; and when Mr. Portlethorpe remarked that we were 
going too fast, and were working up all the elements of a fine scandal, she 


tartly remarked that if more care had been taken at the beginning, all this 
would not have happened. 

We found the bank manager at his private house, outside Newcastle, that 
evening. He knew both my companions personally, and he listened with 
great attention to all that Mr. Lindsey, as spokesman, had to tell; he also 
heard my story of the yacht affair. He was an astute, elderly man, evidently 
quick at sizing things up, and I knew by the way he turned to Mr. 
Portlethorpe and by the glance he gave him, after hearing everything, that 
his conclusions were those of Mr. Lindsey and Mrs. Ralston. 

"I'm afraid there's something wrong, Portlethorpe," he remarked quietly. 
"The truth is, I've had suspicions myself lately." 

"Good God! you don't mean it!" exclaimed Mr. Portlethorpe. "How, 
then?" 

"Since Sir Gilbert began selling property," continued the bank manager, 
"very large sums have been paid in to his credit at our bank, where, 
previous to that, he already had a very considerable balance. But at the 
present moment we hold very little--that is, comparatively little--money of 
his." 

"What?" said Mr. Portlethorpe. "What? You don't mean that?" 

"During the past three or four months," said the bank manager, "Sir 
Gilbert has regularly drawn very large cheques in favour of a Mr. John 
Paley. They have been presented to us through the Scottish-American Bank 
at Edinburgh. And," he added, with a significant look at Mr. Lindsey, "I 
think you'd better go to Edinburgh--and find out who Mr. John Paley is." 

Mr. Portlethorpe got up, looking very white and frightened. 

"How much of all that money is there left in your hands?" he asked, 


hoarsely. 

"Not more than a couple of thousand," answered the bank manager with 
promptitude. 

"Then he's paid out--in the way you state--what?" demanded Mr. 
Portlethorpe. 


"Quite two hundred thousand pounds! And," concluded our informant, 
with another knowing look, "now that I'm in possession of the facts you've 
just put before me, I should advise you to go and find out if Sir Gilbert 
Carstairs and John Paley are not one and the same person!" 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE HATHERCLEUGH BUTLER 


The three of us went away from the bank manager's house struggling 
with the various moods peculiar to our individual characters--Mr. 
Portlethorpe, being naturally a nervous man, given to despondency, was 
greatly upset, and manifested his emotions in sundry ejaculations of a dark 
nature; I, being young, was full of amazement at the news just given us and 
of the excitement of hunting down the man we knew as Sir Gilbert 
Carstairs. But I am not sure that Mr. Lindsey struggled much with anything- 
-he was cool and phlegmatic as usual, and immediately began to think of 
practical measures. 

"Look here, Portlethorpe," he said, as soon as we were in the motor car 
which we had chartered from Newcastle station, "we've got to get going in 
this matter at once--straight away! We must be in Edinburgh as early as 
possible in the morning. Be guided by me--come straight back to Berwick, 
stop the night with me at my house, and we'll be on our way to Edinburgh 
by the very first train--we can get there early, by the time the banks are 
open. There's another reason why I want you to come--I've some documents 
that I wish you to see--documents that may have a very important bearing 
on this affair. There's one in my pocket-book now, and you'll be astonished 
when you hear how it came into my possession. But it's not one-half so 
astonishing as another that I've got at my house." 

I remembered then that we had been so busily engaged since our return 
from the North that morning that we had had no time to go into the matter 
of the letter which Mr. Gavin Smeaton had entrusted to Mr. Lindsey--here, 
again, was going to be more work of the ferreting-out sort. But Mr. 
Portlethorpe, it was clear, had no taste for mysteries, and no great desire to 
forsake his own bed, even for Mr. Lindsey's hospitality, and it needed 
insistence before he consented to go back to Berwick with us. Go back, 
however, he did; and before midnight we were in our own town again, and 
passing the deserted streets towards Mr. Lindsey's home, I going with the 
others because Mr. Lindsey insisted that it was now too late for me to go 
home, and I should be nearer the station if I slept at his place. And just 
before we got to the house, which was a quiet villa standing in its own 
grounds, a little north of the top end of the town, a man who was sauntering 
ahead of us, suddenly turned and came up to Mr. Lindsey, and in the light of 
a street lamp I recognized in him the Hathercleugh butler. 

Mr. Lindsey recognized the man, too--so also did Mr. Portlethorpe; and 
they both came to a dead halt, staring. And both rapped out the same 


inquiry, in identical words: 

"Some news?" 

I looked as eagerly at the butler as they did. He had been sour enough 
and pompous enough in his manner and attitude to me that night of my call 
on his master, and it surprised me now to see how polite and suave and--in a 
fashion--insinuating he was in his behaviour to the two solicitors. He was a 
big, fleshy, strongly-built fellow, with a rather flabby, deeply-lined face and 
a pallid complexion, rendered all the paler by his black overcoat and top 
hat; and as he stood there, rubbing his hands, glancing from Mr. Lindsey to 
Mr. Portlethorpe, and speaking in soft, oily, suggestive accents, I felt that I 
disliked him even more than when he had addressed me in such supercilious 
accents at the doors of Hathercleugh. 

"Well--er--not precisely news, gentlemen," he replied. "The fact is, I 
wanted to see you privately, Mr. Lindsey, sir--but, of course, I've no 
objections to speaking before Mr. Portlethorpe, as he's Sir Gilbert's solicitor. 
Perhaps I can come in with you, Mr. Lindsey?--the truth is, I've been 
waiting about, sir--they said you'd gone to Newcastle, and might be coming 
back by this last train. And--it's--possibly--of importance." 

"Come in," said Mr. Lindsey. He let us all into his house with his latch- 
key, and led us to his study, where he closed the door. "Now," he went on, 
turning to the butler. "What is it? You can speak freely--we are all three-- 
Mr. Portlethorpe, Mr. Moneylaws, and myself--pretty well acquainted with 
all that is going on, by this time. And--I'm perhaps not far wrong when I 
suggest that you know something?" 

The butler, who had taken the chair which Mr. Lindsey had pointed out, 
rubbed his hands, and looked at us with an undeniable expression of 
cunning and slyness. 

"Well, sir!" he said in a low, suggesting tone of voice. "A man in my 
position naturally gets to know things--whether he wants to or not, 
sometimes. I have had ideas, gentlemen, for some time." 

"That something was wrong?" asked Mr. Portlethorpe. 

"Approaching to something of that nature, sir," replied the butler. "Of 
course, you will bear in mind that I am, as it were, a stranger--I have only 
been in Sir Gilbert's Carstairs' employ nine months. But--I have eyes. And 
ears. And the long and short of it is, gentlemen, I believe Sir Gilbert--and 
Lady Carstairs--have gone!" 


"Absolutely gone?" exclaimed Mr. Portlethorpe. "Good gracious, 
Hollins!--you don't mean that!" 

"T shall be much surprised if it is not found to be the case, sir," answered 
Hollins, whose name I now heard for the first time. "And--incidentally, as it 
were--I may mention that I think it will be discovered that a good deal has 
gone with them!" 

"What--property?" demanded Mr. Portlethorpe. "Impossible!--they 
couldn't carry property away--going as they seem to have done--or are said 
to have done!" 

Hollins coughed behind one of his big, fat hands, and glanced 
knowingly at Mr. Lindsey, who was listening silently but with deep 
attention. 

"I'm not so sure about that, sir," he said. "You're aware that there were 
certain small matters at Hathercleugh of what we may term the heirloom 
nature, though whether they were heirlooms or not I can't say--the miniature 
of himself set in diamonds, given by George the Third to the second 
baronet; the necklace, also diamonds, which belonged to a Queen of Spain; 
the small picture, priceless, given to the fifth baronet by a Czar of Russia; 
and similar things, Mr. Portlethorpe. And, gentlemen, the family jewels! --all 
of which had been reset. They've got all those!" 

"You. mean to say--of your own knowledge--they're not at 
Hathercleugh?" suddenly inquired Mr. Lindsey. 

"I mean to say they positively are not, sir," replied the butler. "They 
were kept in a certain safe in a small room used by Lady Carstairs as her 
boudoir. Her ladyship left very hastily and secretly yesterday, as I 
understand the police have told you, and, in her haste, she forgot to lock up 
that safe--which she had no doubt unlocked before her departure. That safe, 
sir, is empty--of those things, at any rate." 

"God bless my soul!" exclaimed Mr. Portlethorpe, greatly agitated. 
"This is really terrible!" 

"Could she carry those things--all of them--on her bicycle--by which I 
hear she left?" asked Mr. Lindsey. 

"Easily, sir," replied Hollins. "She had a small luggage-carrier on her 
bicycle--it would hold all those things. They were not bulky, of course." 

"You've no idea where she went on that bicycle?" inquired Mr. Lindsey. 

Hollins smiled cunningly, and drew his chair a little nearer to us. 


"IT hadn't--when I went to Mr. Murray, at the police-station, this 
morning,” he answered. "But--I've an idea, now. That's precisely why I 
came in to see you, Mr. Lindsey." 

He put his hand inside his overcoat and produced a pocket-book, from 
which he presently drew out a scrap of paper. 

"After I'd seen Mr. Murray this morning," he continued, "I went back to 
Hathercleugh, and took it upon myself to have a look round. I didn't find 
anything of a remarkably suspicious nature until this afternoon, pretty late, 
when I made the discovery about the safe in the boudoir--that all the articles 
I'd mentioned had disappeared. Then I began to examine a waste-paper 
basket in the boudoir--I'd personally seen Lady Carstairs tear up some 
letters which she received yesterday morning by the first post, and throw 
the scraps into that basket, which hadn't been emptied since. And I found 
this, gentlemen--and you can, perhaps, draw some conclusion from it--I've 
had no difficulty in drawing one myself." 

He laid on the table a torn scrap of paper, over which all three of us at 
once bent. There was no more on it than the terminations of lines--but the 
wording was certainly suggestive:-- 

".... at once, quietly .... best time would be before lunch .... at Kelso .... 
usual place in Glasgow." 

Mr. Portlethorpe started at sight of the handwriting. 

"That's Sir Gilbert's!" he exclaimed. "No doubt of that. What are we to 
understand by it, Lindsey?" 

"What do you make of this?" asked Mr. Lindsey, turning to Hollins. 
"You say you've drawn a deduction?" 

"I make this out, sir," answered the butler, quietly. "Yesterday morning 
there were only four letters for Lady Carstairs. Two were from London--in 
the handwriting of ladies. One was a tradesman's letter--from Newcastle. 
The fourth was in a registered envelope--and the address was typewritten-- 
and the post-mark Edinburgh. I'm convinced, Mr. Lindsey, that the 
registered one contained--that! A letter, you understand, from Sir Gilbert--I 
found other scraps of it, but so small that it's impossible to piece them 
together, though I have them here. And I conclude that he gave Lady 
Carstairs orders to cycle to Kelso--an easy ride for her,--and to take the train 
to Glasgow, where he'd meet her. Glasgow, sir, is a highly convenient city, I 
believe, for people who wish to disappear. And--I should suggest that 
Glasgow should be communicated with." 


"Have you ever known Sir Gilbert Carstairs visit Glasgow recently?" 
asked Mr. Lindsey, who had listened attentively to all this. 

"He was there three weeks ago," replied Hollins. 

"And--Edinburgh?" suggested Mr. Lindsey. 

"He went regularly to Edinburgh--at one time--twice a week," said the 
butler. And then, Mr. Lindsey not making any further remark, he glanced at 
him and at Mr. Portlethorpe. "Of course, gentlemen," he continued, "this is 
all between ourselves. I feel it my duty, you know." 

Mr. Lindsey answered that we all understood the situation, and presently 
he let the man out, after a whispered sentence or two between them in the 
hall. Then he came back to us, and without a word as to what had just 
transpired, drew the Smeaton letter from his pocket. 

CHAPTER XXIX 

ALL IN ORDER 

So that we might have it to ourselves, we had returned from Newcastle 
to Berwick in a first-class compartment, and in its privacy Mr. Lindsey had 
told Mr. Portlethorpe the whole of the Smeaton story. Mr. Portlethorpe had 
listened--so it seemed to me--with a good deal of irritation and impatience; 
he was clearly one of those people who do not like interference with what 
they regard as an established order of things, and it evidently irked him to 
have any questions raised as to the Carstairs affairs--which, of course, he 
himself had done much to settle when Sir Gilbert succeeded to the title. In 
his opinion, the whole thing was cut, dried, and done with, and he was still 
impatient and restive when Mr. Lindsey laid before him the letter which Mr. 
Gavin Smeaton had lent us, and invited him to look carefully at the 
handwriting. He made no proper response to that invitation; what he did 
was to give a peevish glance at the letter, and then push it aside, with an 
equally peevish exclamation. 

"What of it?" he said. "It conveys nothing to me!" 

"Take your time, Portlethorpe," remonstrated Mr. Lindsey, who was 
unlocking a drawer in his desk. "It'll perhaps convey something to you 
when you compare that writing with a certain signature which I shall now 
show you. This," he continued, as he produced Gilverthwaite's will, and laid 
it before his visitor, "is the will of the man whose coming to Berwick 
ushered in all these mysteries. Now, then--do you see who was one of the 
witnesses to the will? Look, man!" 

Mr. Portlethorpe looked--and was startled out of his peevishness. 


"God bless me!" he exclaimed. "Michael Carstairs!" 

"Just that," said Mr. Lindsey. "Now then, compare Michael Carstairs’ 
handwriting with the handwriting of that letter. Come here, Hugh!--you, 
too, have a look. And--there's no need for any very close or careful looking, 
either!--no need for expert calligraphic evidence, or for the use of 
microscopes. I'll stake all I'm worth that that signature and that letter are the 
work of the same hand!" 

Now that I saw the Smeaton letter and the signature of the first witness 
to Gilverthwaite's will, side by side, I had no hesitation in thinking as Mr. 
Lindsey did. It was an exceptionally curious, not to say eccentric, 
handwriting--some of the letters were oddly formed, other letters were 
indicated rather than formed at all. It seemed impossible that two different 
individuals could write in that style; it was rather the style developed for 
himself by a man who scorned all conventional matters, and was as self- 
distinct in his penmanship as he probably was in his life and thoughts. 
Anyway, there was an undeniable, an extraordinary similarity, and even Mr. 
Portlethorpe had to admit that it was--undoubtedly--there. He threw off his 
impatience and irritability, and became interested--and grave. 

"That's very strange, and uncommonly important, Lindsey!" he said. "I-- 
yes, I am certainly inclined to agree with you. Now, what do you make of 
it?” 

"If you want to know my precise idea," replied Mr. Lindsey, "it's just 
this--Michael Carstairs and Martin Smeaton are one and the same man--or, I 
should say, were! That's about it, Portlethorpe." 

"Then in that case--that young fellow at Dundee is Michael Carstairs’ 
son?" exclaimed Mr. Portlethorpe. 

"And, in my opinion, that's not far off the truth," said Mr. Lindsey. 
"You've hit it!" 

"But--Michael Carstairs was never married!" declared Mr. Portlethorpe. 

Mr. Lindsey picked up Gilverthwaite's will and the Smeaton letter, and 
carefully locked them away in his drawer. 

"I'm not so sure about that," he remarked, drily. "Michael Carstairs was 
very evidently a queer man who did a lot of things in a peculiar fashion of 
his own, and--" 

"The solicitor who sent us formal proof of his death, from Havana, 
previous to Sir Alexander's death, said distinctly that Michael had never 
been married," interrupted Mr. Portlethorpe. "And surely he would know!" 


"And I say just as surely that from all I've heard of Michael Carstairs 
there'd be a lot of things that no solicitor would know, even if he sat at 
Michael's dying bed!" retorted Mr. Lindsey. "But we'll see. And talking of 
beds, it's time I was showing you to yours, and that we were all between the 
sheets, for it's one o'clock in the morning, and we'll have to be stirring again 
at six sharp. And I'll tell you what we'll do, Portlethorpe, to save time--we'll 
just take a mere cup of coffee and a mouthful of bread here, and we'll 
breakfast in Edinburgh--we'll be there by eight-thirty. So now come to your 
beds." 

He marshalled us upstairs--he and Mr. Portlethorpe had already taken 
their night-caps while they talked,--and when he had bestowed the senior 
visitor in his room, he came to me in mine, carrying an alarm clock which 
he set down at my bed-head. 

"Hugh, my man!" he said, "you'll have to stir yourself an hour before 
Mr. Portlethorpe and me. I've set that implement for five o'clock. Get 
yourself up when it rings, and make yourself ready and go round to Murray 
at the police-station--rouse him out of his bed. Tell him what we heard from 
that man Hollins tonight, and bid him communicate with the Glasgow 
police to look out for Sir Gilbert Carstairs. Tell him, too, that we're going on 
to Edinburgh, and why, and that, if need be, I'll ring him up from the Station 
Hotel during the morning with any news we have, and I'll ask for his at the 
same time. Insist on his getting in touch with Glasgow--it's there, without 
doubt, that Lady Carstairs went off, and where Sir Gilbert would meet her; 
let him start inquiries about the shipping offices and the like. And that's all-- 
and get your bit of sleep." 

I had Murray out of his bed before half-past five that morning, and I laid 
it on him heavily about the Glasgow affair, which, as we came to know 
later, was the biggest mistake we made, and one that involved us in no end 
of sore trouble; and at a quarter-past six Mr. Lindsey and Mr. Portlethorpe 
and I were drinking our coffee and blinking at each other over the rims of 
the cups. But Mr. Lindsey was sharp enough of his wits even at that hour, 
and before we set off from Berwick he wrote out a telegram to Mr. Gavin 
Smeaton, asking him to meet us in Edinburgh during the day, so that Mr. 
Portlethorpe might make his acquaintance. This telegram he left with his 
housekeeper--to be dispatched as soon as the post-office was open. And 
then we were off, and by half-past eight were at breakfast in the Waverley 


Station; and as the last stroke of ten was sounding from the Edinburgh 
clocks we were walking into the premises of the Scottish-American Bank. 

The manager, who presently received us in his private rooms, looked at 
Mr. Lindsey and Mr. Portlethorpe with evident surprise--it may have been 
that there was mystery in their countenances. I know that I, on my part, felt 
as if a purblind man might have seen that I was clothed about with mystery 
from the crown of my head to the sole of my foot! And he appeared still 
more surprised when Mr. Lindsey, briefly, but fully, explained why we had 
called upon him. 

"Of course, I've read the newspapers about your strange doings at 
Berwick," he observed, when Mr. Lindsey--aided by some remarks from 
Mr. Portlethorpe--had come to the end of his explanation. "And I gather that 
you now want to know what we, here, know of Sir Gilbert Carstairs and Mr. 
John Paley. I can reply to that in a sentence--nothing that is to their 
discredit! They are two thoroughly estimable and trustworthy gentlemen, so 
far as we are aware." 

"Then there is a Mr. John Paley?" demanded Mr. Lindsey, who was 
obviously surprised. 

The manager, evidently, was also surprised--by the signs of Mr. 
Lindsey's surprise. 

"Mr. John Paley is a stockbroker in this city," he replied. "Quite well 
known! The fact is, we--that is, I--introduced Sir Gilbert Carstairs to him. 
Perhaps," he continued, glancing from one gentleman to the other, "I had 
better tell you all the facts. They're very simple, and quite of an ordinary 
nature. Sir Gilbert Carstairs came in here, introducing himself, some 
months ago. He told me that he was intending to sell off a good deal of the 
Carstairs property, and that he wanted to reinvest his proceeds in the very 
best American securities. I gathered that he had spent a lot of time in 
America, that he preferred America to England, and, in short, that he had a 
decided intention of going back to the States, keeping Hathercleugh as a 
place to come to occasionally. He asked me if I could recommend him a 
broker here in Edinburgh who was thoroughly well acquainted with the very 
best class of American investments, and I at once recommended Mr. John 
Paley. And--that's all I know, gentlemen." 

"Except," remarked Mr. Lindsey, "that you know that considerable 
transactions have taken place between Mr. Paley and Sir Gilbert Carstairs. 
We know that, from what we heard last night in Newcastle." 


"Precisely!--then you know as much as I can tell you," replied the 
manager. "But I have no objection to saying that large sums of money, 
coming from Sir Gilbert Carstairs, have certainly been passed through Mr. 
Paley's banking account here, and I suppose Mr. Paley has made the 
investments which Sir Gilbert desired--in fact, I know he has. And--I should 
suggest you call on Mr. Paley himself." 

We went away upon that, and it seemed to me that Mr. Lindsey was 
somewhat taken aback. And we were no sooner clear of the bank than Mr. 
Portlethorpe, a little triumphantly, a little maliciously, turned on him. 

"There! what did I say?" he exclaimed. "Everything is in order, you see, 
Lindsey! I confess I'm surprised to hear about those American investments; 
but, after all, Sir Gilbert has a right to do what he likes with his own. I told 
you we were running our heads against the wall--personally, I don't see 
what use there is in seeing this Mr. Paley. We're only interfering with other 
people's business. As I say, Sir Gilbert can make what disposal he pleases of 
his own property." 

"And what I say, Portlethorpe," retorted Mr. Lindsey, "is that I'm going 
to be convinced that it is his own property! I'm going to see Paley whether 
you do or not--and you'll be a fool if you don't come." 

Mr. Portlethorpe protested--but he accompanied us. And we were very 
soon in Mr. John Paley's office--a quiet, self-possessed sort of man who 
showed no surprise at our appearance; indeed, he at once remarked that the 
bank manager had just telephoned that we were on the way, and why. 

"Then I'll ask you a question at once," said Mr. Lindsey. "And I'm sure 
you'll be good enough to answer it. When did you last see Sir Gilbert 
Carstairs?" 

Mr. Paley immediately turned to a diary which lay on his desk, and gave 
one glance at it. "Three days ago," he answered promptly. '"Wednesday-- 
eleven o'clock." 

CHAPTER XXX 

THE CARSTAIRS MOTTO 

Mr. Lindsey reflected a moment after getting that precise answer, and he 
glanced at me as if trying to recollect something. 

"That would be the very morning after the affair of the yacht?" he asked 
of me. 

But before I could speak, Mr. Paley took the words out of my mouth. 


"Quite right." he said quietly. "I knew nothing of it at the time, of 
course, but I have read a good deal in the newspapers since. It was the 
morning after Sir Gilbert left Berwick in his yacht." 

"Did he mention anything about the yacht to you?" inquired Mr. 
Lindsey. 

"Not a word! I took it that he had come in to see me in the ordinary 
way," replied the stockbroker. "He wasn't here ten minutes. I had no idea 
whatever that anything had happened." 

"Before we go any further," said Mr. Lindsey, "may I ask you to tell us 
what he came for? You know that Mr. Portlethorpe is his solicitor?--I am 
asking the question on his behalf as well as my own." 

"I don't know why I shouldn't tell you," answered Mr. Paley. "He came 
on perfectly legitimate business. It was to call for some scrip which I held-- 
scrip of his own, of course." 

"Which he took away with him?" suggested Mr. Lindsey. 

"Naturally!" replied the stockbroker. "That was what he came for." 

"Did he give you any hint as to where he was going?" asked Mr. 
Lindsey. "Did he, for instance, happen to mention that he was leaving home 
for a time?" 

"Not at all," answered Mr. Paley. "He spoke of nothing but the business 
that had brought him. As I said just now, he wasn't here ten minutes." 

It was evident to me that Mr. Lindsey was still more taken aback. What 
we had learned during the last half-hour seemed to surprise him. And Mr. 
Portlethorpe, who was sharp enough of observation, saw this, and made 
haste to step into the arena. 

"Mr. Lindsey," he said, "has been much upset by the apparently 
extraordinary circumstances of Sir Gilbert Carstairs' disappearance--and so, 
I may say, has Sir Gilbert's sister, Mrs. Ralston. I have pointed out that Sir 
Gilbert himself may have--probably has--a quite proper explanation of his 
movements. Wait a minute, Lindsey!" he went on, as Mr. Lindsey showed 
signs of restiveness. "It's my turn, I think." He looked at Mr. Paley again. 
"Your transactions with Sir Gilbert have been quite in order, all through, I 
suppose--and quite ordinary?" 

"Quite in order, and quite ordinary," answered the stockbroker readily. 
"He was sent to me by the manager of the Scottish-American Bank, who 
knows that I do a considerable business in first-class American securities 
and investments. Sir Gilbert told me that he was disposing of a great deal of 


his property in England and wished to re-invest the proceeds in American 
stock. He gave me to understand that he wished to spend most of his time 
over there in future, as neither he nor his wife cared about Hathercleugh, 
though they meant to keep it up as the family estate and headquarters. He 
placed considerable sums of money in my hands from time to time, and I 
invested them in accordance with his instructions, handing him the 
securities as each transaction was concluded. And--that's really all I know." 

Mr. Lindsey got in his word before Mr. Portlethorpe could speak again. 

"There are just two questions I should like to ask--to which nobody can 
take exception, I think," he said. "One is--I gather that you've invested all 
the money which Sir Gilbert placed in your hands?" 

"Yes--about all," replied Mr. Paley. "I have a balance--a small balance." 

"And the other is this," continued Mr. Lindsey: "I suppose all these 
American securities which he now has are of such a nature that they could 
be turned into cash at any time, on any market?" 

"That is so--certainly," assented Mr. Paley. "Yes, certainly so." 

"Then that's enough for me!" exclaimed Mr. Lindsey, rising and 
beckoning me to follow. "Much obliged to you, sir." 

Without further ceremony he stumped out into the street, with me at his 
heels, to be followed a few minutes later by Mr. Portlethorpe. And 
thereupon began a warm altercation between them which continued until all 
three of us were stowed away in a quiet corner of the smoking-room in the 
hotel at which it had been arranged Mr. Gavin Smeaton was to seek us on 
his arrival--and there it was renewed with equal vigour; at least, with equal 
vigour on Mr. Lindsey's part. As for me, I sat before the two disputants, my 
hands in my pockets, listening, as if I were judge and jury all in one, to 
what each had to urge. 

They were, of course, at absolutely opposite poles of thought. One man 
was approaching the matter from one standpoint; the other from one 
diametrically opposed to it. Mr. Portlethorpe was all for minimizing things, 
Mr. Lindsey all for taking the maximum attitude. Mr. Portlethorpe said that 
even if we had not come to Edinburgh on a fool's errand--which appeared to 
be his secret and private notion--we had at any rate got the information 
which Mr. Lindsey wanted, and had far better go home now and attend to 
our proper business, which, he added, was not to pry and peep into other 
folks' affairs. He was convinced that Sir Gilbert Carstairs was Sir Gilbert 
Carstairs, and that Mrs. Ralston's and Mr. Lindsey's suspicions were all 


wrong. He failed to see any connection between Sir Gilbert and the Berwick 
mysteries and murders; it was ridiculous to suppose it. As for the yacht 
incident, he admitted it looked at least strange; but, he added, with a half- 
apologetic glance at me, he would like to hear Sir Gilbert's version of that 
affair before he himself made up his mind about it. 

"If we can lay hands on him, you'll be hearing his version from the 
dock!" retorted Mr. Lindsey. "Your natural love of letting things go 
smoothly, Portlethorpe, is leading you into strange courses! Man alive!-- 
take a look at the whole thing from a dispassionate attitude! Since the 
fellow got hold of the Hathercleugh property, he's sold everything, 
practically, but Hathercleugh itself; he's lost no time in converting the 
proceeds--a couple of hundred thousand pounds!--into foreign securities, 
which, says yon man Paley, are convertible into cash at any moment in any 
market! Something occurs--we don't know what, yet--to make him insecure 
in his position; without doubt, it's mixed up with Phillips and Gilverthwaite, 
and no doubt, afterwards, with Crone. This lad here accidentally knows 
something which might be fatal--Carstairs tries, having, as I believe, 
murdered Crone, to drown Moneylaws! And what then? It's every evident 
that, after leaving Moneylaws, he ran his yacht in somewhere on the 
Scottish coast, and turned her adrift; or, which is more likely, fell in with 
that fisher-fellow Robertson at Largo, and bribed him to tell a cock-and-bull 
tale about the whole thing--made his way to Edinburgh next morning, and 
possessed himself of the rest of his securities, after which, he clears out, to 
be joined somewhere by his wife, who, if what Hollins told us last night is 
true--and it no doubt is,--carried certain valuables off with her! What does it 
look like but that he's an impostor, who's just made all he can out of the 
property while he'd the chance, and is now away to enjoy his ill-gotten 
gains? That's what I'm saying, Portlethorpe--and I insist on my common- 
sense view of it!" 

"And I say it's just as common-sense to insist, as I do, that it's all 
capable of proper and reasonable explanation!" retorted Mr. Portlethorpe. 
"You're a good hand at drawing deductions, Lindsey, but you're bad in your 
premises! You start off by asking me to take something for granted, and I'm 
not fond of mental gymnastics. If you'd be strictly logical--" 

They went on arguing like that, one against the other, for a good hour, 
and it seemed to me that the talk they were having would have gone on for 
ever, indefinitely, if, on the stroke of noon, Mr. Gavin Smeaton had not 


walked in on us. At sight of him they stopped, and presently they were deep 
in the matter of the similarity of the handwritings, Mr. Lindsey having 
brought the letter and the will with him. Deep, at any rate, Mr. Lindsey and 
Mr. Portlethorpe were; as for Mr. Gavin Smeaton, he appeared to be utterly 
amazed at the suggestion which Mr. Lindsey threw out to him--that the 
father of whom he knew so little was, in reality, Michael Carstairs. 

"Do you know what it is you're suggesting, Lindsey?" demanded Mr. 
Portlethorpe, suddenly. "You've got the idea into your head now that this 
young man's father, whom he's always heard of as one Martin Smeaton, was 
in strict truth the late Michael Carstairs, elder son of the late Sir Alexander-- 
in fact, being the wilful and headstrong man that you are, you're already 
positive of it?" 

"IT am so!" declared Mr. Lindsey. "That's a fact, Portlethorpe." 

"Then what follows?" asked Mr. Portlethorpe. "If Mr. Smeaton there is 
the true and lawful son of the late Michael Carstairs, his name is not 
Smeaton at all, but Carstairs, and he's the true holder of the baronetcy, and, 
as his grandfather died intestate, the legal owner of the property! D'you 
follow that?" 

"I should be a fool if I didn't!" retorted Mr. Lindsey. "I've been thinking 
of it for thirty-six hours." 

"Well--it'll have to be proved," muttered Mr. Portlethorpe. He had been 
staring hard at Mr. Gavin Smeaton ever since he came in, and suddenly he 
let out a frank exclamation. "There's no denying you've a strong Carstairs 
look on you!" said he. "Bless and save me!--this is the strangest affair!" 

Smeaton put his hand into his pocket, and drew out a little package 
which he began to unwrap. 

"I wonder if this has anything to do with it," he said. "I remembered, 
thinking things over last night, that I had something which, so the Watsons 
used to tell me, was round my neck when I first came to them. It's a bit of 
gold ornament, with a motto on it. I've had it carefully locked away for 
many a long year!" 

He took out of his package a heart-shaped pendant, with a much-worn 
gold chain attached to it, and turned it over to show an engraved inscription 
on the reverse side. 

"There's the motto,” he said. "You see--Who Will, Shall. Whose is it?" 

"God bless us!" exclaimed Mr. Portlethorpe. "The Carstairs motto! 
Aye!--their motto for many a hundred years! Lindsey, this is an 


extraordinary thing!--I'm inclined to think you may have some right in your 
notions. We must--" 

But before Mr. Portlethorpe could say what they must do, there was a 
diversion in our proceedings which took all interest in them clean away 
from me, and made me forget whatever mystery there was about Carstairs, 
Smeaton, or anybody else. A page lad came along with a telegram in his 
hand asking was there any gentleman there of the name of Moneylaws? I 
took the envelope from him in a whirl of wonder, and tore it open, feeling 
an unaccountable sense of coming trouble. And in another minute the room 
was spinning round me; but the wording of the telegram was clear enough: 

"Come home first train Maisie Dunlop been unaccountably missing 
since last evening and no trace of her. Murray." 

I flung the bit of paper on the table before the other three, and, feeling 
like my head was on fire, was out of the room and the hotel, and in the 
street and racing into the station, before one of them could find a word to 
put on his tongue. 

CHAPTER XXXI 

NO TRACE 

That telegram had swept all the doings of the morning clear away from 
me. Little I cared about the Carstairs affairs and all the mystery that was 
wrapping round them in comparison with the news which Murray had sent 
along in that peculiarly distressing fashion! I would cheerfully have given 
all I ever hoped to be worth if he had only added more news; but he had just 
said enough to make me feel as if I should go mad unless I could get home 
there and then. I had not seen Maisie since she and my mother had left Mr. 
Lindsey and me at Dundee--I had been so fully engaged since then, what 
with the police, and Mrs. Ralston, and Mr. Portlethorpe, and the hurried 
journeys, first to Newcastle and then to Edinburgh, that I had never had a 
minute to run down and see how things were going on. What, of course, 
drove me into an agony of apprehension was Murray's use of that one word 
"unaccountably." Why should Maisie be "unaccountably" missing? What 
had happened to take her out of her father's house?--where had she gone, 
that no trace of her could be got?--what had led to this utterly startling 
development?--what-- 

But it was no use speculating on these things--the need was for action. 
And I had seized on the first porter I met, and was asking him for the next 
train to Berwick, when Mr. Gavin Smeaton gripped my arm. 


"There's a train in ten minutes, Moneylaws," said he quietly. "Come 
away to it--I'll go with you--we're all going. Mr. Lindsey thinks we'll do as 
much there as here, now." 

Looking round I saw the two solicitors hurrying in our direction, Mr. 
Lindsey carrying Murray's telegram in his hand. He pulled me aside as we 
all walked towards the train. 

"What do you make of this, Hugh?" he asked. "Can you account for any 
reason why the girl should be missing?" 

"I haven't an idea," said I. "But if it's anything to do with all the rest of 
this business, Mr. Lindsey, let somebody look out! I'll have no mercy on 
anybody that's interfered with her--and what else can it be? I wish I'd never 
left the town!" 

"Aye, well, we'll soon be back in it," he said, consolingly. "And we'll 
hope to find better news. I wish Murray had said more; it's a mistake to 
frighten folk in that way--he's said just too much and just too little." 

It was a fast express that we caught for Berwick, and we were not long 
in covering the distance, but it seemed like ages to me, and the rest of them 
failed to get a word out of my lips during the whole time. And my heart was 
in my mouth when, as we ran into Berwick station, I saw Chisholm and 
Andrew Dunlop on the platform waiting us. Folk that have had bad news 
are always in a state of fearing to receive worse, and I dreaded what they 
might have come to the station to tell us. And Mr. Lindsey saw how I was 
feeling, and he was on the two of them with an instant question. 

"Do you know any more about the girl than was in Murray's wire?" he 
demanded. "If so, what? The lad here's mad for news!" 

Chisholm shook his head, and Andrew Dunlop looked searchingly at 
me. 

"We know nothing more," he answered. "You don't know anything 
yourself, my lad?" he went on, staring at me still harder. 

"I, Mr. Dunlop!" I exclaimed. "What do you think, now, asking me a 
question like yon! What should I know?" 

"How should I know that?" said he. "You dragged your mother and my 
lass all the way to Dundee for nothing--so far as I could learn; and--" 

"He'd good reason," interrupted Mr. Lindsey. "He did quite right. Now 
what is this about your daughter, Mr. Dunlop? Just let's have the plain tale 
of it, and then we'll know where we are." 


I had already seen that Andrew Dunlop was not over well pleased with 
me--and now I saw why. He was a terrible hand at economy, saving every 
penny he could lay hands on, and as nothing particular seemed to have 
come of it, and--so far as he could see--there had been no great reason for it, 
he was sore at my sending for his daughter to Dundee, and all the sorer 
because--though I, of course, was utterly innocent of it--Maisie had gone off 
on that journey without as much as a by-your-leave to him. And he was not 
over ready or over civil to Mr. Lindsey. 

"Aye, well!" said he. "There's strange doings afoot, and it's not my will 
that my lass should be at all mixed up in them, Mr. Lindsey! All this 
running up and down, hither and thither, on business that doesn't concern--" 

Mr. Lindsey had the shortest of tempers on occasion, and I saw that he 
was already impatient. He suddenly turned away with a growl and collared 
Chisholm. 

"You're a fool, Dunlop," he exclaimed over his shoulder; "it's your 
tongue that wants to go running! Now then, sergeant!--what is all this about 
Miss Dunlop? Come on!" 

My future father-in-law drew off in high displeasure, but Chisholm 
hurriedly explained matters. 

"He's in a huffy state, Mr. Lindsey," he said, nodding at Andrew's 
retreating figure. "Until you came in, he was under the firm belief that you 
and Mr. Hugh had got the young lady away again on some of this mystery 
business--he wouldn't have it any other way. And truth to tell, I was 
wondering if you had, myself! But since you haven't, it's here--and I hope 
nothing's befallen the poor young thing, for--" 

"For God's sake, man, get it out!" said I. "We've had preface enough-- 
come to your tale!" 

"I'm only explaining to you, Mr. Hugh," he answered, calmly. "And I 
understand your impatience. It's like this, d'ye see?--Andrew Dunlop yonder 
has a sister that's married to a man, a sheep-farmer, whose place is near 
Coldsmouth Hill, between Mindrum and Kirk Yetholm--" 

"I know!" I said. "You mean Mrs. Heselton. Well, man?" 

"Mrs. Heselton, of course," said he. "You're right there. And last night-- 
about seven or so in the evening--a telegram came to the Dunlops saying 
Mrs. Heselton was taken very ill, and would Miss Dunlop go over? And 
away she went there and then, on her bicycle, and alone--and she never 
reached the place!" 


"How do you know that?" demanded Mr. Lindsey. 

"Because," answered Chisholm, "about nine o'clock this morning in 
comes one of the Heselton lads to Dunlop to tell him his mother had died 
during the night; and then, of course, they asked did Miss Dunlop get there 
in time, and the lad said they'd never set eyes on her. And--that's all there is 
to tell, Mr. Lindsey." 

I was for starting off, with, I think, the idea of instantly mounting my 
bicycle and setting out for Heselton's farm, when Mr. Lindsey seized my 
elbow. 

"Take your time, lad," said he. "Let's think what we're doing. Now then, 
how far is it to this place where the girl was going?" 

"Seventeen miles," said I, promptly. 

"You know it?" he asked. "And the road?" 

"I've been there with her--many a time, Mr. Lindsey," I answered. "I 
know every inch of the road." 

"Now then!" he said, "get the best motor car there is in the town, and be 
off! Make inquiries all the way along; it'll be a queer thing if you can't trace 
something--it would be broad daylight all the time she'd be on her journey. 
Make a thorough search and full inquiry--she must have been seen." He 
turned to Mr. Smeaton, who had stood near, listening. "Go with him!" he 
said. "It'll be a good turn to do him--he wants company." 

Mr. Smeaton and I hurried outside the station--a car or two stood in the 
yard, and we picked out the best. As we got in, Chisholm came up to us. 

"You'd better have a word or two with our men along the road, Mr. 
Hugh," said he. "There's not many between here and the part you're going 
to, but you'd do no harm to give them an idea of what it is you're after, and 
tell them to keep their eyes open--and their ears, for that matter." 

"Aye, we'll do that, Chisholm," I answered. "And do you keep eyes and 
ears open here in Berwick! I'll give ten pounds, and cash in his hand, to the 
first man that gives me news; and you can let that be known as much as you 
like, and at once--whether Andrew Dunlop thinks it's throwing money away 
or not!" 

And then we were off; and maybe that he might draw me away from 
over much apprehension, Mr. Smeaton began to ask me about the road 
which Maisie would take to get to the Heseltons' farm--the road which we, 
of course, were taking ourselves. And I explained to him that it was just the 
ordinary high-road that ran between Berwick and Kelso that Maisie would 


follow, until she came to Cornhill, where she would turn south by way of 
Mindrum Mill, where--if that fact had anything to do with her 
disappearance--she would come into a wildish stretch of country at the 
northern edge of the Cheviots. 

"There'll be places--villages and the like--all along, I expect?" he asked. 

"It's a lonely road, Mr. Smeaton," I answered. "I know it well--what 
places there are, are more off than on it, but there's no stretch of it that's out 
of what you might term human reach. And how anybody could happen 
aught along it of a summer's evening is beyond me!--unless indeed we're 
going back to the old kidnapping times. And if you knew Maisie Dunlop, 
you'd know that she's the sort that would put up a fight if she was interfered 
with! I'm wondering if this has aught to do with all yon Carstairs affair? 
There's been such blackness about that, and such villainy, that I wish I'd 
never heard the name!" 

"Aye!" he answered. "I understand you. But--it's coming to an end. And 
in queer ways--queer ways, indeed!" 

I made no reply to him--and I was sick of the Carstairs matters; it 
seemed to me I had been eating and drinking and living and sleeping with 
murder and fraud till I was choked with the thought of them. Let me only 
find Maisie, said I to myself, and I would wash my hands of any further to- 
do with the whole vile business. 

But we were not to find Maisie during the long hours of that weary 
afternoon and the evening that followed it. Mr. Lindsey had bade me keep 
the car and spare no expense, and we journeyed hither and thither all round 
the district, seeking news and getting none. She had been seen just once, at 
East Ord, just outside Berwick, by a man that was working in his cottage 
garden by the roadside--no other tidings could we get. We searched all 
along the road that runs by the side of Bowmont Water, between Mindrum 
and the Yetholms, devoting ourselves particularly to that stretch as being the 
loneliest, and without result. And as the twilight came on, and both of us 
were dead weary, we turned homeward, myself feeling much more 
desperate than even I did when I was swimming for my very life in the 
North Sea. 

"And I'm pretty well sure of what it is, now, Mr. Smeaton!" I exclaimed 
as we gave up the search for that time. "There's been foul play! And I'll 
have all the police in Northumberland on this business, or--" 


"Aye!" he said, "it's a police matter, this, without doubt, Moneylaws. 
We'd best get back to Berwick, and insist on Murray setting his men 
thoroughly to work." 

We went first to Mr. Lindsey's when we got back, his house being on 
our way. And at sight of us he hurried out and had us in his study. There 
was a gentleman with him there--Mr. Ridley, the clergyman who had given 
evidence about Gilverthwaite at the opening of the inquest on Phillips. 

CHAPTER XXXII 

THE LINK 

I knew by one glance at Mr. Lindsey's face that he had news for us; but 
there was only one sort of news I was wanting at that moment, and I was 
just as quick to see that, whatever news he had, it was not for me. And as 
soon as I heard him say that nothing had been heard of Maisie Dunlop 
during our absence, I was for going away, meaning to start inquiries of my 
own in the town, there and then, dead-beat though I was. But before I could 
reach the door he had a hand on me. 

"You'll just come in, my lad, and sit you down to a hot supper that's 
waiting you and Mr. Smeaton there," he said, in that masterful way he had 
which took no denial from anybody. "You can do no more good just now-- 
I've made every arrangement possible with the police, and they're scouring 
the countryside. So into that chair with you, and eat and drink--you'll be all 
the better for it. Mr. Smeaton," he went on, as he had us both to the supper- 
table and began to help us to food, "here's news for you--for such news as it 
is affects you, I'm thinking, more than any man that it has to do with. Mr. 
Ridley here has found out something relating to Michael Carstairs that'll 
change the whole course of events!--especially if we prove, as I've no doubt 
we Shall, that Michael Carstairs was no other than your father, whom you 
knew as Martin Smeaton." 

Smeaton turned in his chair and looked at Mr. Ridley, who--he and Mr. 
Lindsey having taken their supper before we got in--was sitting in a corner 
by the fire, eyeing the stranger from Dundee with evident and curious 
interest. 

"I've heard of you, sir," said he. "You gave some evidence at the inquest 
on Phillips about Gilverthwaite's searching of your registers, I think?" 

"Aye; and it's a fortunate thing--and shows how one thing leads to 
another--that Gilverthwaite did go to Mr. Ridley!" explained Mr. Lindsey. 
"It set Mr. Ridley on a track, and he's been following it up, and--to cut 


matters short--he's found particulars of the marriage of Michael Carstairs, 
who was said to have died unmarried. And I wish Portlethorpe hadn't gone 
home to Newcastle before Mr. Ridley came to me with the news." 

Tired as I was, and utterly heart-sick about Maisie, I pricked up my ears 
at that. For at intervals Mr. Lindsey and I had discussed the probabilities of 
this affair, and I knew that there was a strong likelihood of its being found 
out that the mysterious Martin Smeaton was no other than the Michael 
Carstairs who had left Hathercleugh for good as a young man. And if it 
were established that he was married, and that Gavin Smeaton was his 
lawful son, why, then--but Mr. Ridley was speaking, and I broke off my 
own speculations to listen to him. 

"You've scarcely got me to thank for this, Mr. Smeaton," he said. "There 
was naturally a good deal of talk in the neighbourhood after that inquest on 
Phillips--people began wondering what that man Gilverthwaite wanted to 
find in the parish registers, of which, I now know, he examined a good 
many, on both sides the Tweed. And in the ordinary course of things--and if 
some one had made a definite search with a definite object--what has been 
found now could have been found at once. But I'll tell you how it was. Up 
to some thirty years ago there was an old parish church away in the loneliest 
part of the Cheviots which had served a village that gradually went out of 
existence--though it's still got a name, Walholm, there's but a house or two 
in it now; and as there was next to no congregation, and the church itself 
was becoming ruinous, the old parish was abolished, and merged in the 
neighbouring parish of Felside, whose rector, my friend Mr. Longfield, has 
the old Walholm registers in his possession. When he read of the Phillips 
inquest, and what I'd said then, he thought of those registers and turned 
them up, out of a chest where they'd lain for thirty years anyway; and he at 
once found the entry of the marriage of one Michael Carstairs with a Mary 
Smeaton, which was by licence, and performed by the last vicar of 
Walholm--it was, as a matter of fact, the very last marriage which ever took 
place in the old church. And I should say," concluded Mr. Ridley, "that it 
was what one would call a secret wedding--secret, at any rate, in so far as 
this: as it was by licence, and as the old church was a most lonely and 
isolated place, far away from anywhere, even then there'd be no one to 
know of it beyond the officiating clergyman and the witnesses, who could, 
of course, be asked to hold their tongues about the matter, as they probably 
were. But there's the copy of the entry in the old register." 


Smeaton and I looked eagerly over the slip of paper which Mr. Ridley 
handed across. And he, to whom it meant such a vast deal, asked but one 
question: 

"I wonder if I can find out anything about Mary Smeaton!" 

"Mr. Longfield has already made some quiet inquiries amongst two or 
three old people of the neighbourhood on that point," remarked Mr. Ridley. 
"The two witnesses to the marriage are both dead--years ago. But there are 
folk living in the neighbourhood who remember Mary Smeaton. The facts 
are these: she was a very handsome young woman, not a native of the 
district, who came in service to one of the farms on the Cheviots, and who, 
by a comparison of dates, left her place somewhat suddenly very soon after 
that marriage." 

Smeaton turned to Mr. Lindsey in the same quiet fashion. 

"What do you make of all this?" he asked. 

"Plain as a pikestaff," answered Mr. Lindsey in his most confident 
manner. "Michael Carstairs fell in love with this girl and married her, 
quietly--as Mr. Ridley says, seeing that the marriage was by licence, it's 
probable, nay, certain, that nobody but the parson and the witnesses ever 
knew anything about it. I take it that immediately after the marriage 
Michael Carstairs and his wife went off to America, and that he, for reasons 
of his own, dropped his own proper patronymic and adopted hers. And," he 
ended, slapping his knee, "I've no doubt that you're the child of that 
marriage, that your real name is Gavin Carstairs, and that you're the 
successor to the baronetcy, and--the real owner of Hathercleugh,--as I shall 
have pleasure in proving." 

"We shall see," said Smeaton, quietly as ever. "But--there's a good deal 
to do before we get to that, Mr. Lindsey! The present holder, or claimant, 
for example? What of him?" 

"I've insisted on the police setting every bit of available machinery to 
work in an effort to lay hands on him," replied Mr. Lindsey. "Murray not 
only communicated all that Hollins told us last night to the Glasgow police 
this morning, first thing, but he's sent a man over there with the fullest 
news; he's wired the London authorities, and he's asked for special detective 
help. He's got a couple of detectives from Newcastle--all's being done that 
can be done. And for you too, Hugh, my lad!" he added, turning suddenly to 
me. "Whatever the police are doing in the other direction, they're doing in 
yours. For, ugly as it may sound and seem, there's nothing like facing facts, 


and I'm afraid, I'm very much afraid, that this disappearance of Maisie 
Dunlop is all of a piece with the rest of the villainy that's been going on--I 
am indeed!" 

I pushed my plate away at that, and got on my feet. I had been dreading 
as much myself, all day, but I had never dared put it into words. 

"You mean, Mr. Lindsey, that she's somehow got into the hands of-- 
what?--who?" I asked him. 

"Something and somebody that's at the bottom of all this!" he answered, 
shaking his head. "I'm afraid, lad, I'm afraid!" 

I went away from all of them then, and nobody made any attempt to 
stop me, that time--maybe they saw in my face that it was useless. I left the 
house, and went--unconsciously, I think--away through the town to my 
mother's, driving my nails into the palms of my hands, and cursing Sir 
Gilbert Carstairs--if that was the devil's name!--between my teeth. And 
from cursing him, I fell to cursing myself, that I hadn't told at once of my 
seeing him at those crossroads on the night I went the errand for 
Gilverthwaite. 

It had been late when Smeaton and I had got to Mr. Lindsey's, and the 
night was now fallen on the town--a black, sultry night, with great clouds 
overhead that threatened a thunderstorm. Our house was in a badly-lighted 
part of the street, and it was gloomy enough about it as I drew near, 
debating in myself what further I could do--sleep I knew I should not until I 
had news of Maisie. And in the middle of my speculations a man came out 
of the corner of a narrow lane that ran from the angle of our house, and 
touched me on the elbow. There was a shaft of light just there from a 
neighbour's window; in it I recognized the man as a fellow named Scott that 
did odd gardening jobs here and there in the neighbourhood. 

"Wisht, Mr. Hugh!" said he, drawing me into the shadows of the lane; 
"I've been waiting your coming; there's a word I have for you--between 
ourselves." 

"Well?" said I. 

"I hear you're promising ten pounds--cash on the spot--to the man that 
can give you some news of your young lady?" he went on eagerly. "Is it 
right, now?" 

"Can you?" I asked. "For if you can, you'll soon see that it's right." 

"You'd be reasonable about it?" he urged, again taking the liberty to grip 
my arm. "If I couldn't just exactly give what you'd call exact and definite 


news, you'd consider it the same thing if I made a suggestion, wouldn't you, 
now, Mr. Hugh?--a suggestion that would lead to something?" 

"Aye, would I!" I exclaimed. "And if you've got any suggestions, Scott, 
out with them, and don't beat about! Tell me anything that'll lead to 
discovery, and you'll see your ten pound quickly." 

"Well," he answered, "I have to be certain, for I'm a poor man, as you 
know, with a young family, and it would be a poor thing for me to hint at 
aught that would take the bread out of their mouths--and my own. And I 
have the chance of a fine, regular job now at Hathercleugh yonder, and I 
wouldn't like to be putting it in peril." 

"It's Hathercleugh you're talking of, then?" I asked him eagerly. "For 
God's sake, man, out with it! What is it you can tell me?" 

"Not a word to a soul of what I say, then, at any time, present or future, 
Mr. Hugh?" he urged. 

"Oh, man, not a word!" I cried impatiently. "I'll never let on that I had 
speech of you in the matter!" 

"Well, then," he whispered, getting himself still closer: "mind you, I 
can't say anything for certain--it's only a hint I'm giving you; but if I were in 
your shoes, I'd take a quiet look round yon old part of Hathercleugh House- 
-I would so! It's never used, as you'll know--nobody ever goes near it; but, 
Mr. Hugh, whoever and however it is, there's somebody in it now!" 

"The old part!" I exclaimed. "The Tower part?" 

"Aye, surely!" he answered. "If you could get quietly to it--" 

I gave his arm a grip that might have told him volumes. 

"T'll see you privately tomorrow, Scott," I said. "And if your news is any 
good--man! there'll be your ten pound in your hand as soon as I set eyes on 
you!" 

And therewith I darted away from him and headlong into our house 
doorway. 

CHAPTER XXXII 

THE OLD TOWER 

My mother was at her knitting, in her easy-chair, in her own particular 
corner of the living-room when I rushed in, and though she started at the 
sight of me, she went on knitting as methodically as if all the world was 
regular as her own stitches. 

"So you've come to your own roof at last, my man!" she said, with a 
touch of the sharpness that she could put into her tongue on occasion. 


"There's them would say you'd forgotten the way to it, judging by 
experience--why did you not let me know you were not coming home last 
night, and you in the town, as I hear from other folks?" 

"Oh, mother!" I exclaimed. "How can you ask such questions when you 
know how things are!--it was midnight when Mr. Lindsey and I got in from 
Newcastle, and he would make me stop with him--and we were away again 
to Edinburgh first thing in the morning." 

"Aye, well, if Mr. Lindsey likes to spend his money flying about the 
country, he's welcome!" she retorted. "But I'll be thankful when you settle 
down to peaceful ways again. Where are you going now?" she demanded. 
"There's a warm supper for you in the oven!" 

"I've had my supper at Mr. Lindsey's, mother," I said, as I dragged my 
bicycle out of the back-place. "I've just got to go out, whether I will or no, 
and I don't know when I'll be in, either--do you think I can sleep in my bed 
when I don't know where Maisie is?" 

"You'll not do much good, Hugh, where the police have failed," she 
answered. "There's yon man Chisholm been here during the evening, and he 
tells me they haven't come across a trace of her, so far." 

"Chisholm's been here, then?" I exclaimed. "For no more than that?" 

"Aye, for no more than that," she replied. "And then this very noon there 
was that Irishwoman that kept house for Crone, asking at the door for you." 

"What, Nance Maguire!" I said. "What did she want?" 

"You!" retorted my mother. "Nice sort of people we have coming to our 
door in these times! Police, and murderers, and Irish--" 

"Did she say why she wanted me?" I interrupted her. 

"I gave her no chance," said my mother. "Do you think I was going to 
hold talk with a creature like that at my steps?" 

"I'd hold talk with the devil himself, mother, if I could get some news of 
Maisie!" I flung back at her as I made off. "You're as bad as Andrew 
Dunlop!" 

There was the house door between her and me before she could reply to 
that, and the next instant I had my bicycle on the road and my leg over the 
saddle, and was hesitating before I put my foot to the pedal. What did 
Nance Maguire want of me? Had she any news of Maisie? It was odd that 
she should come down--had I better not ride up the town and see her? But I 
reflected that if she had any news--which was highly improbable--she 
would give it to the police; and so anxious was I to test what Scott had 


hinted at, that I swung on to my machine without further delay or reflection 
and went off towards Hathercleugh. 

And as I crossed the old bridge, in the opening murmur of a coming 
storm, I had an illumination which came as suddenly as the first flash of 
lightning that followed just afterwards. It had been a matter of astonishment 
to me all day long that nobody, with the exception of the one man at East 
Ord, had noticed Maisie as she went along the road between Berwick and 
Mindrum on the previous evening--now I remembered, blaming myself for 
not having remembered it before, that there was a short cut, over a certain 
right-of-way, through the grounds of Hathercleugh House, which would 
save her a good three miles in her journey. She would naturally be anxious 
to get to her aunt as quickly as possible; she would think of the nearest way- 
-she would take it. And now I began to understand the whole thing: Maisie 
had gone into the grounds of Hathercleugh, and--she had never left them! 

The realization made me sick with fear. The idea of my girl being 
trapped by such a villain as I firmly believed the man whom we knew as Sir 
Gilbert Carstairs to be was enough to shake every nerve in my body; but to 
think that she had been in his power for twenty-four hours, alone, 
defenceless, brought on me a faintness that was almost beyond sustaining. I 
felt physically and mentally ill--weak. And yet, God knows! there never 
was so much as a thought of defeat in me. What I felt was that I must get 
there, and make some effort that would bring the suspense to an end for 
both of us. I was beginning to see how things might be--passing through 
those grounds she might have chanced on something, or somebody, or Sir 
Gilbert himself, who, naturally, would not let anybody escape him that 
could tell anything of his whereabouts. But if he was at Hathercleugh, what 
of the tale which Hollins had told us the night before?--nay, that very 
morming, for it was after midnight when he sat there in Mr. Lindsey's 
parlour. And, suddenly, another idea flashed across me--Was that tale true, 
or was the man telling us a pack of lies, all for some end? Against that last 
notion there was, of course, the torn scrap of letter to be set; but--but 
supposing that was all part of a plot, meant to deceive us while these 
villains--taking Hollins to be in at the other man's game--got clear away in 
some totally different direction? If it was, then it had been successful, for 
we had taken the bait, and all attention was being directed on Glasgow, and 
none elsewhere, and--as far as I knew--certainly none at Hathercleugh itself, 
whither nobody expected Sir Gilbert to come back. 


But these were all speculations--the main thing was to get to 
Hathercleugh, acting on the hint I had just got from Scott, and to take a look 
round the old part of the big house, as far as I could. There was no difficulty 
about getting there--although I had small acquaintance with the house and 
grounds, never having been in them till the night of my visit to Sir Gilbert 
Carstairs. I knew the surroundings well enough to know how to get in 
amongst the shrubberies and coppices--I could have got in there unobserved 
in the daytime, and it was now black night. I had taken care to extinguish 
my lamp as soon as I got clear of the Border Bridge, and now, riding along 
in the darkness, I was secure from the observation of any possible enemy. 
And before I got to the actual boundaries of Hathercleugh, I was off the 
bicycle, and had hidden it in the undergrowth at the roadside; and instead of 
going into the grounds by the right-of-way which I was convinced Maisie 
must have taken, I climbed a fence and went forward through a spinny of 
young pine in the direction of the house. Presently I had a fine bit of chance 
guidance to it--as I parted the last of the feathery branches through which I 
had quietly made my way, and came out on the edge of the open park, a 
vivid flash of lightning showed me the great building standing on its plateau 
right before me, a quarter of a mile off, its turrets and gables vividly 
illuminated in the glare. And when that glare passed, as quickly as it had 
come, and the heavy blackness fell again, there was a gleam of light, 
coming from some window or other, and I made for that, going swiftly and 
silently over the intervening space, not without a fear that if anybody should 
chance to be on the watch another lightning flash might reveal my 
advancing figure. 

But there had been no more lightning by the time I reached the plateau 
on which Hathercleugh was built; then, however, came a flash that was 
more blinding than the last, followed by an immediate crash of thunder 
right overhead. In that flash I saw that I was now close to the exact spot I 
wanted--the ancient part of the house. I saw, too, that between where I stood 
and the actual walls there was no cover of shrubbery or coppice or spinny-- 
there was nothing but a closely cropped lawn to cross. And in the darkness I 
crossed it, there and then, hastening forward with outstretched hands which 
presently came against the masonry. In the same moment came the rain in 
torrents. In the same moment, too, came something else that damped my 
spirits more than any rains, however fierce and heavy, could damp my skin- 
-the sense of my own utter helplessness. There I was--having acted on 


impulse--at the foot of a mass of grey stone which had once been 
impregnable, and was still formidable! I neither knew how to get in, nor 
how to look in, if that had been possible; and I now saw that in coming at 
all I ought to have come accompanied by a squad of police with authority to 
search the whole place, from end to end and top to bottom. And I reflected, 
with a grim sense of the irony of it, that to do that would have been a fine 
long job for a dozen men--what, then, was it that I had undertaken single- 
handed? 

It was at this moment, as I clung against the wall, sheltering myself as 
well as I could from the pouring rain, that I heard through its steady beating 
an equally steady throb as of some sort of machine. It was a very subdued, 
scarcely apparent sound, but it was there--it was unmistakable. And 
suddenly--though in those days we were only just becoming familiar with 
them--I knew what it was--the engine of some sort of automobile; but not in 
action; the sound came from the boilers or condensers, or whatever the 
things were called which they used in the steam-driven cars. And it was 
near by--near at my right hand, farther along the line of the wall beneath 
which I was cowering. There was something to set all my curiosity aflame!- 
-what should an automobile be doing there, at that hour--for it was now 
nearing well on to midnight--and in such close proximity to a half-ruinous 
place like that? And now, caring no more for the rain than if it had been a 
springtide shower, I slowly began to creep along the wall in the direction of 
the sound. 

And here you will understand the situation of things better, if I say that 
the habitable part of Hathercleugh was a long way from the old part to 
which I had come. The entire mass of building, old and new, was of vast 
extent, and the old was separated from the new by a broken and utterly 
ruinous wing, long since covered over with ivy. As for the old itself, there 
was a great square tower at one corner of it, with walls extending from its 
two angles; it was along one of these walls that I was now creeping. And 
presently--the sound of the gentle throbbing growing slightly louder as I 
made my way along--I came to the tower, and to the deep-set gateway in it, 
and I knew at once that in that gateway there was an automobile drawn up, 
all ready for being driven out and away. 

Feeling quietly for the corner of the gateway, I looked round, cautiously, 
lest a headlight on the car should betray my presence. But there was no 
headlight, and there was no sound beyond the steady throb of the steam and 


the ceaseless pouring of the rain behind me. And then, as I looked, came a 
third flash of lightning, and the entire scene was lighted up for me--the 
deep-set gateway with its groined and arched roof, the grim walls at each 
side, the dark massive masonry beyond it, and there, within the shelter, a 
small, brand-new car, evidently of fine and powerful make, which even my 
inexperienced eyes knew to be ready for departure from that place at any 
moment. And I saw something more during that flash--a half-open door in 
the wall to the left of the car, and the first steps of a winding stair. 

As the darkness fell again, blacker than ever, and the thunder crashed 
out above the old tower, I stole along the wall to that door, intending to 
listen if aught were stirring within, or on the stairs, or in the rooms above. 
And I had just got my fingers on the rounded pillar of the doorway, and the 
thunder was just dying to a grumble, when a hand seized the back of my 
neck as in a vice, and something hard, and round, and cold pressed itself 
insistingly into my right temple. It was all done in the half of a second; but I 
knew, just as clearly as if I could see it, that a man of no ordinary strength 
had gripped me by the neck with one hand, and was holding a revolver to 
my head with the other. 

CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE BARGAIN 

It may be that when one is placed in such a predicament as that in which 
I then found myself, one's wits are suddenly sharpened, and a new sense is 
given to one. Whether that is so or not, I was as certain as if I actually saw 
him that my assailant was the butler, Hollins. And I should have been 
infinitely surprised if any other voice than his had spoken--as he did speak 
when the last grumble of the thunder died out in a sulky, reluctant murmur. 

"In at that door, and straight up the stairs, Moneylaws!" he commanded. 
"And quick, if you don't want your brains scattering. Lively, now!" 

He trailed the muzzle of the revolver round from my temple to the back 
of my head as he spoke, pressing it into my hair in its course in a fashion 
that was anything but reassuring. I have often thought since of how I 
expected the thing to go off at any second, and how I was--for it's a fact-- 
more curious than frightened about it. But the sense of self-preservation was 
on me, self-assertive enough, and I obliged him, stumbling in at the door 
under the pressure of his strong arm and of the revolver, and beginning to 
boggle at the first steps--old and much worn ones, which were deeply 
hollowed in the middle. He shoved me forward. 


"Up you go," he said, "straight ahead! Put your arms up and out--in 
front of you till you feel a door--push it open." 

He kept one hand on the scruff of my neck--too tightly for comfort--and 
with the other pressed the revolver into the cavity just above it, and in this 
fashion we went up. And even in that predicament I must have had my wits 
about me, for I counted two-and-twenty steps. Then came the door--a 
heavy, iron-studded piece of strong oak, and it was slightly open, and as I 
pushed it wider in the darkness, a musty, close smell came from whatever 
was within. 

"No steps," said he, "straight on! Now then, halt--and keep halting! If 
you move one finger, Moneylaws, out fly your brains! No great loss to the 
community, my lad--but I've some use for them yet." 

He took his hand away from my neck, but the revolver was still pressed 
into my hair, and the pressure never relaxed. And suddenly I heard a snap 
behind me, and the place in which we stood was lighted up--feebly, but 
enough to show me a cell-like sort of room, stone-walled, of course, and 
destitute of everything in the furnishing way but a bit of a cranky old table 
and a couple of three-legged stools on either side of it. With the released 
hand he had snapped the catch of an electric pocket-lamp, and in its blue 
glare he drew the revolver away from my head, and stepping aside, but 
always covering me with his weapon, motioned me to the further stool. I 
obeyed him mechanically, and he pulled the table a little towards him, sat 
down on the other stool, and, resting his elbow on the table ledge, poked the 
revolver within a few inches of my nose. 

"Now, we'll talk for a few minutes, Moneylaws," he said quietly, "Storm 
or no storm, I'm bound to be away on my business, and I'd have been off 
now if it hadn't been for your cursed peeping and prying. But I don't want to 
kill you, unless I'm obliged to, so you'll just serve your own interests best if 
you answer a question or two and tell no lies. Are there more of you outside 
or about?" 

"Not to my knowledge!" said I. 

"You came alone?" he asked. 

"Absolutely alone," I replied. 

"And why?" he demanded. 

"To see if I could get any news of Miss Dunlop," I answered. 

"Why should you think to find Miss Dunlop here--in this old ruin?" he 
argued; and I could see he was genuinely curious. "Come now--straight 


talk, Moneylaws!--and it'll be all the better for you." 

"She's missing since last night," I replied. "It came to me that she likely 
took a short cut across these grounds, and that in doing so she fell in with 
Sir Gilbert--or with you--and was kept, lest she should let out what she'd 
seen. That's the plain truth, Mr. Hollins." 

He was keeping his eyes on me just as steadily as he kept the revolver, 
and I saw from the look in them that he believed me. 

"Aye!" he said. "I see you can draw conclusions, if it comes to it. But-- 
did you keep that idea of yours strictly to yourself, now?" 

"Absolutely!" I repeated. 

"You didn't mention it to a soul?" he asked searchingly. 

"Not to a soul!" said I. "There isn't man, woman, or child knows I'm 
here." 

I thought he might have dropped the muzzle of the revolver at that, but 
he still kept it in a line with my nose and made no sign of relaxing his 
vigilance. But, as he was silent for the moment, I let out a question at him. 

"It'll do you no harm to tell me the truth, Mr. Hollins," I said. "Do you 
know anything about Miss Dunlop? Is she safe? You've maybe had a young 
lady yourself one time or another--you'll understand what I'm feeling about 
it?" 

He nodded solemnly at that and in quite a friendly way. 

"Aye!" he answered. "I understand your feelings well enough, 
Moneylaws--and I'm a man of sentiment, so I'll tell you at once that the lass 
is safe enough, and there's not as much harm come to her as you could put 
on a sixpence--so there! But--I'm not sure yet that you're safe yourself," he 
went on, still eyeing me consideringly. "I'm a_ soft-hearted man, 
Moneylaws--or else you wouldn't have your brains in their place at this 
present minute!" 

"There's a mighty lot of chance of my harming you, anyway!" said I, 
with a laugh that surprised myself. "Not so much as a penknife on me, and 
you with that thing at my head." 

"Aye!--but you've got a tongue in that head," said he. "And you might 
be using it! But come, now--I'm loth to harm you, and you'd best tell me a 
bit more. What's the police doing?" 

"What police do you mean?" I inquired. 

"Here, there, everywhere, anywhere!" he exclaimed. "No quibbles, 
now!--you'll have had plenty of information." 


"They're acting on yours," I retorted. "Searching about Glasgow for Sir 
Gilbert and Lady Carstairs--you put us on to that, Mr. Hollins." 

"I had to," he answered. "Aye, I put Lindsey on to it, to be sure--and he 
took it all in like it was gospel, and so did all of you! It gained time, do you 
see, Moneylaws--it had to be done." 

"Then--they aren't in Glasgow?" I asked. 

He shook his big head solemnly at that, and something like a smile 
came about the comers of his lips. 

"They're not in Glasgow, nor near it," he answered readily, "but where 
all the police in England--and in Scotland, too, for that matter--'ll find it 
hard to get speech with them. Out of hand, Moneylaws!--out of hand, d'ye 
see--for the police!" 

He gave a sort of chuckle when he said this, and it emboldened me to 
come to grips with him--as far as words went. 

"Then what harm can I do you, Mr. Hollins?" I asked. "You're not in any 
danger that I know of." 

He looked at me as if wondering whether I wasn't trying a joke on him, 
and after staring a while he shook his head. 

"I'm leaving this part--finally," he answered. "That's Sir Gilbert's brand- 
new car that's all ready for me down the stairs; and as I say, whether it's 
storm or no storm, I must be away. And there's just two things I can do, 
Moneylaws--I can lay you out on the floor here, with your brains running 
over your face, or I can--trust to your honour!" 

We looked at each other for a full minute in silence--our eyes meeting in 
the queer, bluish light of the electric pocket-lamp which he had set on the 
table before us. Between us, too, was that revolver--always pointing at me 
out of its one black eye. 

"If it's all the same to you, Mr. Hollins," said I at length, "I'd prefer you 
to trust to my honour. Whatever quality my brains may have, I'd rather they 
were used than misused in the way you're suggesting! If it's just this--that 
you want me to hold my tongue--" 

"T'll make a bargain with you," he broke in on me. "You'd be fine and 
glad to see your sweetheart, Moneylaws, and assure yourself that she's 
come to no harm, and is safe and well?" 

"Aye! I would that!" I exclaimed. "Give me the chance, Mr. Hollins!" 

"Then give me your word that whatever happens, whatever comes, 
you'll not mention to the police that you've seen me tonight, and that 


whenever you're questioned you'll know nothing about me!" he said eagerly. 
"Twelve hours’ start--aye, six!--means safety to me, Moneylaws. Will you 
keep silence?" 

"Where's Miss Dunlop?" asked I. 

"You can be with her in three minutes," he answered, "if you'll give me 
your word--and you're a truthful lad, I think--that you'll both bide where 
you are till morning, and that after that you'll keep your tongue quiet. Will 
you do that?" 

"She's close by?" I demanded. 

"Over our heads," he said calmly. "And you've only to say the word--" 

"It's said, Mr. Hollins!" I exclaimed. "Go your ways! I'll never breathe a 
syllable of it to a soul! Neither in six, nor twelve, nor a thousand hours!-- 
your secret's safe enough with me--so long as you keep your word about 
her--and just now!" 

He drew his free hand off the table, still watching me, and still keeping 
up the revolver, and from a drawer in the table between us pulled out a key 
and pushed it over. 

"There's a door behind you in yon corner," he said. "And you'll find a 
lantern at its foot--you've matches on you, no doubt. And beyond the door 
there's another stair that leads up to the turret, and you'll find her there--and 
safe--and so--go your ways, now, Moneylaws, and I'll go mine!" 

He dropped the revolver into a side pocket of his waterproof coat as he 
spoke, and, pointing me to the door in the corner, turned to that by which he 
had entered. And as he turned he snapped off the light of his electric lamp, 
while I myself, having fumbled for a box of matches, struck one and looked 
around me for this lantern he had mentioned. In its spluttering light I saw 
his big figure round the corner--then, just as I made for the lantern, the 
match went out and all was darkness again. As I felt for another match, I 
heard him pounding the stair--and suddenly there was a sort of scuffle and 
he cried out loudly once, and there was the sound of a fall, and then of 
lighter steps hurrying away, and then a heavy, rattling groan. And with my 
heart in my mouth and fingers trembling so that I could scarcely hold the 
match, I made shift to light the candle in the lantern, and went fearfully 
after him. There, in an angle of the stairway, he was lying, with the blood 
running in dark streams from a gap in his throat; while his hands, which he 
had instinctively put up to it, were feebly dropping away and relaxing on his 


broad chest. And as I put the lantern closer to him he looked up at me in a 
queer, puzzled fashion, and died before my very eyes. 

CHAPTER XXXV 

THE SWAG 

I shrank back against the mouldy wall of that old stairway shivering as 
if I had been suddenly stricken with the ague. I had trembled in every limb 
before ever I heard the sound of the sudden scuffle, and from a variety of 
reasons--the relief of having Hollins's revolver withdrawn from my nose; 
the knowledge that Maisie was close by; the gradual wearing-down of my 
nerves during a whole day of heart-sickening suspense,--but now the 
trembling had deepened into utter shaking: I heard my own teeth chattering, 
and my heart going like a pump, as I stood there, staring at the man's face, 
over which a grey pallor was quickly spreading itself. And though I knew 
that he was as dead as ever a man can be, I called to him, and the sound of 
my own voice frightened me. 

"Mr. Hollins!" I cried. "Mr. Hollins!" 

And then I was frightened still more, for, as if in answer to my 
summons, but, of course, because of some muscular contraction following 
on death, the dead lips slightly parted, and they looked as if they were 
grinning at me. At that I lost what nerve I had left, and let out a cry, and 
turned to run back into the room where we had talked. But as I turned there 
were sounds at the foot of the stair, and the flash of a bull's-eye lamp, and I 
heard Chisholm's voice down in the gateway below. 

"Hullo, up there!" he was demanding. "Is there anybody above?" 

It seemed as if I was bursting my chest when I got an answer out to him. 

"Oh, man!" I shouted, "come up! There's me here--and there's murder!" 

I heard him exclaim in a dismayed and surprised fashion, and mutter 
some words to somebody that was evidently with him, and then there was 
heavy tramping below, and presently Chisholm's face appeared round the 
corner; and as he held his bull's-eye before him, its light fell full on Hollins, 
and he jumped back a step or two. 

"Mercy on us!" he let out. "What's all this? The man's lying dead!" 

"Dead enough, Chisholm!" said I, gradually getting the better of my 
fright. "And murdered, too! But who murdered him, God knows--I don't! 
He trapped me in here, not ten minutes ago, and had me at the end of a 
revolver, and we came to terms, and he left me--and he was no sooner down 
the stairs here than I heard a bit of a scuffle, and him fall and groan, and I 


ran out to find--that! And somebody was off and away--have you seen 
nobody outside there?" 

"You can't see an inch before your eyes--the night's that black," he 
answered, bending over the dead man. "We've only just come--round from 
the house. But whatever were you doing here, yourself?" 

"I came to see if I could find any trace of Miss Dunlop in this old part," 
I answered, "and he told me--just before this happened--she's in the tower 
above, and safe. And I'll go up there now, Chisholm; for if she's heard aught 
of all this--" 

There was another policeman with him, and they stepped past the body 
and followed me into the little room and looked round curiously. I left them 
whispering, and opened the door that Hollins had pointed out. There was a 
stair there, as he had said, set deep in the thick wall, and I went a long way 
up it before I came to another door, in which there was a key set in the lock. 
And in a moment I had it turned, and there was Maisie, and I had her in my 
arms and was flooding her with questions and holding the light to her face 
to see if she was safe, all at once. 

"You've come to no harm?--you're all right?--you've not been frightened 
out of your senses?--how did it all come about?" I rapped out at her. "Oh, 
Maisie, I've been seeking for you all day long, and--" 

And then, being utterly overwrought, I was giving out, and I suddenly 
felt a queer giddiness coming over me; and if it had not been for her, I 
should have fallen and maybe fainted, and she saw it, and got me to a couch 
from which she had started when I turned the key, and was holding a glass 
of water to my lips that she snatched up from a table, and encouraging me, 
who should have been consoling her--all within the minute of my setting 
eyes on her, and me so weak, as it seemed, that I could only cling on to her 
hand, making sure that I had really got her. 

"There, there, it's all right, Hugh!" she murmured, patting my arm as if I 
had been some child that had just started awake from a bad dream. "There's 
no harm come to me at all, barring the weary waiting in this black hole of a 
place!--I've had food and drink and a light, as you see--they promised me I 
should have no harm when they locked me in. But oh, it's seemed like it 
was ages since then!" 

"They? Who?" I demanded. "Who locked you in?" 

"Sir Gilbert and that butler of his--Hollins," she answered. "I took the 
short cut through the grounds here last night, and I ran upon the two of them 


at the corner of the ruins, and they stopped me, and wouldn't let me go, and 
locked me up here, promising I'd be let out later on." 

"Sir Gilbert!" I exclaimed. "You're sure it was Sir Gilbert?" 

"Of course I'm sure!" she replied. "Who else? And I made out they were 
afraid of my letting out that I'd seen them--it was Sir Gilbert himself said 
they could run no risks." 

"You've seen him since?" I asked. "He's been in here?" 

"No--not since last night," she answered. "And Hollins not since this 
morming when he brought me some food--I've not wanted for that," she 
went on, with a laugh, pointing to things that had been set on the table. 
"And he said, then, that about midnight, tonight, I'd hear the key turned, and 
after that I was free to go, but I'd have to make my way home on foot, for he 
wasn't wanting me to be in Berwick again too soon." 

"Aye!" I said, shaking my head. "I'm beginning to see through some of 
it! But, Maisie, you'll be a good girl, and just do what I tell you?--and that's 
to stay where you are until I fetch you down. For there's more dreadfulness 
below--where Sir Gilbert may be, Heaven knows, but Hollins is lying 
murdered on the stair; and if I didn't see him murdered, I saw him take his 
last breath!" 

She, too, shook a bit at that, and she gripped me tighter. 

"You're not by yourself, Hugh?" she asked anxiously. "You're in no 
danger?" 

But just then Chisholm called up the stair of the turret, asking was Miss 
Dunlop safe, and I bade Maisie speak to him. 

"That's good news!" said he. "But will you tell Mr. Hugh to come down 
to us?--and you'd best stop where you are yourself, Miss Dunlop--there's no 
very pleasant sight down this way. Have you no idea at all who did this?" he 
asked, as I went down to him. "You were with him?" 

"Man alive, I've no more idea than you have!" I exclaimed. "He was 
making off somewhere in yon car that's below--he threatened me with the 
loss of my life if I didn't agree to let him get away in peace, and he was 
going down the stairs to the car when it happened. But I'll tell you this: 
Miss Dunlop says Sir Gilbert was here last night!--and it was he and Hollins 
imprisoned her above there--frightened she'd let out on them if she got 
away." 

"Then the Glasgow tale was all lies?" he exclaimed. "It came from this 
man, too, that's lying dead--it's been a put-up thing, d'ye think, Mr. Hugh?" 


"It's all part of a put-up thing, Chisholm," said I. "Hadn't we better get 
the man in here, and see what's on him? And what made you come here 
yourselves?--and are there any more of you about?" 

"We came asking some information at the house," he answered, "and we 
were passing round here, under the wall, on our way to the road, when we 
heard that car throbbing, and then saw your bit of a light. And that's a good 
idea of yours, and we'll bring him into this place and see if there's aught to 
give us a Clue. Slip down," he went on, turning to the other man, "and bring 
the headlights off the car, so that we can see what we're doing. Do you think 
this is some of Sir Gilbert's work, Mr. Hugh?" he whispered when we were 
alone. "If he was about here, and this Hollins was in some of his secrets--?" 

"Oh, don't ask me!" I exclaimed. "It seems like there was nothing but 
murder on every hand of us! And whoever did this can't be far away--only 
the night's that black, and there's so many holes and comers hereabouts that 
it would be like searching a rabbit-warren--you'll have to get help from the 
town." 

"Aye, to be sure!" he agreed. "But we'll take a view of things ourselves, 
first. There may be effects on him that'll suggest something." 

We carried the body into the room when the policeman came up with 
the lamps from the car, and stretched it out on the table at which Hollins 
and I had sat not so long before; though that time, indeed, now seemed to 
me to belong to some other life! And Chisholm made a hasty examination 
of what there was in the man's pockets, and there was little that had any 
significance, except that in a purse which he carried in an inner pocket of 
his waistcoat there was a considerable sum of money in notes and gold. 

The other policeman, who held one of the lamps over the table while 
Chisholm was making this search, waited silently until it was over, and then 
he nodded his head at the stair. 

"There's some boxes, or cases, down in yon car," he remarked. "All 
fastened up and labelled--it might be worth while to take a look into them, 
sergeant. What's more, there's tools lying in the car that looks like they'd 
been used to fasten them up." 

"We'll have them up here, then," said Chisholm. "Stop you here, Mr. 
Hugh, while we fetch them--and don't let your young lady come down 
while that's lying here. You might cover him up," he went on, with a 
significant nod. "It's an ill sight for even a man's eyes, that!" 


There were some old, moth-eaten hangings about the walls here and 
there, and I took one down and laid it over Hollins, wondering while I did 
this office for him what strange secret it was that he had carried away into 
death, and why that queer and puzzled expression had crossed his face in 
death's very moment. And that done, I ran up to Maisie again, bidding her 
be patient awhile, and we talked quietly a bit until Chisholm called me 
down to look at the boxes. There were four of them--stout, new-made 
wooden cases, clamped with iron at the corners, and securely screwed 
down; and when the policemen invited me to feel the weight, I was put in 
mind, in a lesser degree, of Gilverthwaite's oak-chest. 

"What do you think's like to be in there, now, Mr. Hugh?" asked 
Chisholm. "Do you know what I think? There's various heavy metals in the 
world--aye, and isn't gold one of the heaviest?--it'll not be lead that's in 
here! And look you at that!" 

He pointed to some neatly addressed labels tacked strongly to each lid-- 
the writing done in firm, bold, print-like characters: 

John Harrison, passenger, by S.S. Aerolite. Newcastle to Hamburg. 

I was looking from one label to the other and finding them all alike, 
when we heard voices at the foot of the stair, and from out of them came 
Superintendent Murray's, demanding loudly who was above. 

CHAPTER XXXVI 

GOLD 

There was quite a company of men came up the stair with Murray, 
crowding, all of them, into the room, with eyes full of astonishment at what 
they saw: Mr. Lindsey and Mr. Gavin Smeaton, and a policeman or two, 
and--what was of more interest to me--a couple of strangers. But looking at 
these more closely, I saw that I had seen one of them before--an elderly 
man, whom I recognized as having been present in court when Carter was 
brought up before the magistrates; a quiet, noticing sort of man whom I 
remembered as appearing to take great and intelligent interest in the 
proceedings. And he and the other man now with him seemed to take just as 
keen an interest in what Chisholm and I had to tell; but while Murray was 
full of questions to both of us, they asked none. Only--during that 
questioning--the man whom I had never seen before quietly lifted the 
hanging which I had spread over Hollins's dead body, and took a searching 
look at his face. 


Mr. Lindsey drew me aside and pointed at the elderly man whom I 
remembered seeing in the police court. 

"You see yon gentleman?" he whispered. "That's a Mr. Elphinstone, that 
was formerly steward to old Sir Alexander Carstairs. He's retired--a good 
many years, now, and lives the other side of Alnwick, in a place of his own. 
But this affair's fetched him into the light again--to some purpose!" 

"I saw him in the court when Carter was before the bench, Mr. Lindsey," 
I remarked. 

"Aye!--and I wish he'd told me that day what he could have told!" 
exclaimed Mr. Lindsey under his breath. "But he's a cautious, a very 
cautious man, and he preferred to work quietly, and it wasn't until very late 
tonight that he came to Murray and sent for me--an hour, it was, after you'd 
gone home. The other man with him is a London detective. Man! there's 
nice revelations come out!--and pretty much on the lines I was suspecting. 
We'd have been up here an hour ago if it hadn't been for yon storm. And-- 
but now that the storm's over, Hugh, we must get Maisie Dunlop out of this; 
come up, now, and show me where she is--that first, and the rest after." 

We left the others still grouped around the dead man and the boxes 
which had been brought up from the car, and I took Mr. Lindsey up the 
stairs to the room in the turret which had served Maisie for a prison all that 
weary time. And after a word or two with her about her sore adventures, 
Mr. Lindsey told her she must be away, and he would get Murray to send 
one of the policemen with her to see her safe home--I myself being still 
wanted down below. But at that Maisie began to show signs of distinct 
dislike and disapproval. 

"T'll not go a yard, Mr. Lindsey," she declared, "unless you'll give me 
your word that you'll not let Hugh out of your sight again till all this is 
settled and done with! Twice within this last few days the lad's been within 
an inch of his life, and they say the third time pays for all--and how do I 
know there mightn't be a third time in his case? And I'd rather stay by him, 
and we'll take our chances together--" 

"Now, now!" broke in Mr. Lindsey, patting her arm. "There's a good 
half-dozen of us with him now, and we'll take good care no harm comes to 
him or any of us; so be a good lass and get you home to Andrew--and tell 
him all about it, for the worthy man's got a bee in his bonnet that we've been 
in some way responsible for your absence, my girl. You're sure you never 
set eyes on Sir Gilbert again after he and Hollins stopped you?" he asked 


suddenly, as we went down the stair. "Nor heard his voice down here--or 
anywhere?" 

"I never saw him again, nor heard him," answered Maisie. "And till 
Hugh came just now, I'd never seen Hollins himself since morning and-- 
Oh!" 

She had caught sight of the still figure stretched out in the lower room, 
and she shrank to me as we hurried her past it and down to the gateway 
below. Thither Murray followed us, and after a bit more questioning he put 
her in a car in which he and some of the others had come up, and sent one 
of his men off with her; but before this Maisie pulled me away into the 
darkness and gripped me tight by the arm. 

"You'll promise me, Hugh, before ever I go, that you'll not run yourself 
into any more dangers?" she asked earnestly. "We've been through enough 
of that, and I'm just more than satisfied with it, and it's like as if there was 
something lurking about--" 

She began to shiver as she looked into the black night about us--and it 
was indeed, although in summer time, as black a night as ever I saw--and 
her hand got a tighter grip on mine. 

"How do you know yon bad man isn't still about?" she whispered. "It 
was he killed Hollins, of course!--and if he wanted to kill you yon time in 
the yacht, he'll want again!" 

"It's small chance he'll get, then, now!" I said. "There's no fear of that, 
Maisie--amongst all yon lot of men above. Away you go, now, and get to 
your bed, and as sure as sure I'll be home to eat my breakfast with you. It's 
my opinion all this is at an end." 

"Not while yon man's alive!" she answered. "And I'd have far rather 
stayed with you--till it's daylight, anyway." 

However, she let me put her into the car; and when I had charged the 
policeman who went with her not to take his eyes off her until she was safe 
in Andrew Dunlop's house, they went off, and Mr. Lindsey and I turned up 
the stair again. Murray had preceded us, and under his superintendence 
Chisholm was beginning to open the screwed-up boxes. The rest of us stood 
round while this job was going on, waiting in silence. It was no easy or 
quick job, for the screws had been fastened in after a thoroughly 
workmanlike fashion, and when he got the first lid off we saw that the 
boxes themselves had been evidently specially made for this purpose. They 
were of some very strong, well-seasoned wood, and they were lined, first 


with zinc, and then with thick felt. And--as we were soon aware--they were 
filled to the brim with gold. There it lay--roll upon roll, all carefully 
packed--gold! It shone red and fiery in the light of our lamps, and it seemed 
to me that in every gleam of it I saw devils' eyes, full of malice, and 
mockery, and murder. 

But there was one box, lighter than the rest, in which, instead of gold, 
we found the valuable things of which Hollins had told Mr. Lindsey and Mr. 
Portlethorpe and myself when he came to us on his lying mission, only the 
previous midnight. There they all were--the presents that had been given to 
various of the Carstairs baronets by royal donors--carefully packed and 
bestowed. And at sight of them, Mr. Lindsey looked significantly at me, and 
then at Murray. 

"He was a wily and a clever man, this fellow that's lying behind us," he 
muttered. "He pulled our hair over our eyes to some purpose with his tale of 
Lady Carstairs and her bicycle--but I'm forgetting," he broke off, and drew 
me aside. "There's another thing come out since you left me and Smeaton 
tonight," he whispered. "The police have found out something for 
themselves--I'll give them that credit. That was all lies--lies, nothing but 
lies!--that Hollins told us,--all done to throw us off the scent. You remember 
the tale of the registered letter from Edinburgh?--the police found out last 
evening from the post folks that there never was any registered letter. You 
remember Hollins said Lady Carstairs went off on her bicycle? The police 
have found out she never went off on any bicycle--she wasn't there to go 
off. She was away early that morning; she took a train south from Beal 
station before breakfast--at least, a veiled woman answering her description 
did,--and she's safe hidden in London, or elsewhere, by now, my lad!" 

"But him--the man--Sir Gilbert, or whoever he is?" I whispered. "What 
of him, Mr. Lindsey?" 

"Aye, just so!" he said. "I'm gradually piecing it together, as we go on. It 
would seem to me that he made his way to Edinburgh after getting rid of 
you, as he thought and hoped--probably got there the very next morning, 
through the help of yon fisherman at Largo, Robertson, who, of course, told 
us and the police a pack of lies!--and when he'd got the last of these 
securities from Paley, he worked back here, secretly, and with the help of 
Hollins, and has no doubt kept quiet in this old tower until they could get 
away with that gold! Of course, Hollins has been in at all this--but now-- 
who's killed Hollins? And where's the chief party--the other man?" 


"What?" I exclaimed. "You don't think he killed Hollins, then?" 

"I should be a fool if I did, my lad," he answered. "Bethink yourself!-- 
when all was cut and dried for their getting off, do you think he'd stick a 
knife in his confederate's throat? No!--I can see their plan, and it was a good 
one. Hollins would have run those cases down to Newcastle in a couple of 
hours; there'd have been no suspicion about them, and no questions which 
he couldn't answer--he'd have gone across to Hamburg with them himself. 
As for the man we know as Sir Gilbert, you'll be hearing something 
presently from Mr. Elphinstone yonder; but my impression is, as Maisie 
never saw or heard of him during the night and day, that he got away after 
his wife last night--and with those securities on him!" 

"Then--who killed Hollins?" I said in sheer amazement. "Are there 
others in at all this?" 

"You may well ask that, lad," he responded, shaking his head. "Indeed, 
though we're nearing it, I think we're not quite at the end of the lane, and 
there'll be a queer turning or two in it, yet, before we get out. But here's 
Murray come to an end of the present business." 

Murray had finished his inspection of the cases and was helping 
Chisholm to replace the lids. He, Chisholm, and the detective were 
exchanging whispered remarks over this job; Mr. Elphinstone and Mr. 
Gavin Smeaton were talking together in low voices near the door. Presently 
Murray turned to us. 

"We can do no more here, now, Mr. Lindsey," he said, "and I'm going to 
lock this place up until daylight and leave a man in the gateway below, on 
guard. But as to the next step--you haven't the least idea in your head, 
Moneylaws, about Hollins's assailant?" he went on, turning to me. "You 
heard and saw--nothing?" 

"I've told you what I heard, Mr. Murray," I answered. "As to seeing 
anything, how could I? The thing happened on the stair there, and I was in 
this corner unlocking the inner door." 

"It's as big a mystery as all the rest of it!" he muttered. "And it's just 
convincing me there's more behind all this than we think for. And one 
thing's certain--we can't search these grounds or the neighbourhood until the 
light comes. But we can go round to the house." 

He marched us all out at that, and himself locked up the room, leaving 
the dead man with the chests of gold; and having stationed a constable in 
the gateway of the old tower, he led us off in a body to the habited part of 


the house. There were lights there in plenty, and a couple of policemen at 
the door, and behind them a whole troop of servants in the hall, half 
dressed, and open-mouthed with fright and curiosity. 

CHAPTER XXXVII 

THE DARK POOL 

As I went into that house with the rest of them, I had two sudden 
impressions. One was that here at my side, in the person of Mr. Gavin 
Smeaton, was, in all probability, its real owner, the real holder of the ancient 
title, who was coming to his lawful rights in this strange fashion. The other 
was of the contrast between my own coming at that moment and the visit 
which I had paid there, only a few evenings previously, when Hollins had 
regarded me with some disfavour and the usurper had been so friendly. 
Now Hollins was lying dead in the old ruin, and the other man was a 
fugitive--and where was he? 

Murray had brought us there to do something towards settling that point, 
and he began his work at once by assembling every Jack and Jill in the 
house and, with the help of the London detective, subjecting them to a 
searching examination as to the recent doings of their master and mistress 
and the butler. But Mr. Lindsey motioned Mr. Elphinstone, and Mr. Gavin 
Smeaton, and myself into a side-room and shut the door on us. 

"We can leave the police to do their own work," he remarked, motioning 
us to be seated at a convenient table. "My impression is that they'll find 
little out from the servants. And while that's afoot, I'd like to have that 
promised story of yours, Mr. Elphinstone--I only got an idea of it, you 
know, when you and Murray came to my house. And these two would like 
to hear it--one of them, at any rate, is more interested in this affair than 
you'd think or than he knew of himself until recently." 

Now that we were in a properly lighted room, I took a more careful look 
at the former steward of Hathercleugh. He was a well-preserved, shrewd- 
looking man of between sixty and seventy: quiet and observant, the sort of 
man that you could see would think a lot without saying much. He smiled a 
little as he put his hands together on the table and glanced at our expectant 
faces--it was just the smile of aman who knows what he is talking about. 

"Aye, well, Mr. Lindsey," he responded, "maybe there's not so much 
mystery in this affair as there seems to be once you've got at an idea. I'll tell 
you how I got at mine and what's come of it. Of course, you'll not know, for 
I think you didn't come to Berwick yourself until after I'd left the 


neighbourhood--but I was connected with the Hathercleugh estate from the 
time I was a lad until fifteen years ago, when I gave up the steward's job 
and went to live on a bit of property of my own, near Alnwick. Of course, I 
knew the two sons--Michael and Gilbert; and I remember well enough 
when, owing to perpetual quarrelling with their father, he gave them both a 
good lot of money and they went their several ways. And after that, neither 
ever came back that I heard of, nor did I ever come across either, except on 
one occasion--to which I'll refer in due course. In time, as I've just said, I 
retired; in time, too, Sir Alexander died, and I heard that, Mr. Michael being 
dead in the West Indies, Sir Gilbert had come into the title and estates. I did 
think, once or twice, of coming over to see him; but the older a man gets, 
the fonder he is of his own fireside--and I didn't come here, nor did I ever 
hear much of him; he certainly made no attempt to see me. And so we come 
to the beginning of what we'll call the present crisis. That beginning came 
with the man who turned up in Berwick this spring." 

"You mean Gilverthwaite?" asked Mr. Lindsey. 

"Aye--but I didn't know him by that name!" assented Mr. Elphinstone, 
with a sly smile. "I didn't know him by any name. What I know is this. It 
must have been about a week--certainly not more--before Gilverthwaite's 
death that he--I'm sure of his identity, because of his description--called on 
me at my house, and with a good deal of hinting and such-like told me that 
he was a private inquiry agent, and could I tell him something about the late 
Michael Carstairs?--and that, it turned out, was: Did I know if Michael was 
married before he left England, and if so, where, and to whom? Of course, I 
knew nothing about it, and as the man wouldn't give me the least 
information I packed him off pretty sharply. And the next thing I heard was 
of the murder of John Phillips. I didn't connect that with the visit of the 
mysterious man at first; but of course I read the account of the inquest, and 
Mr. Ridley's evidence, and then I began to see there was some strange 
business going on, though I couldn't even guess at what it could be. And I 
did nothing, and said nothing--there seemed nothing, then, that I could do or 
say, though I meant to come forward later--until I saw the affair of Crone in 
the newspapers, and I knew then that there was more in the matter than was 
on the surface. So, when I learnt that a man named Carter had been arrested 
on the charge of murdering Crone, I came to Berwick, and went to the court 
to hear what was said when Carter was put before the magistrates. I got a 
quiet seat in the court--and maybe you didn't see me." 


"T did!" I exclaimed. "I remember you perfectly, Mr. Elphinstone." 

"Aye!" he said with an amused smile. "You're the lad that's had his 
finger in the pie pretty deep--you're well out of it, my man! Well--there I 
was, and a man sitting by me that knew everybody, and before ever the case 
was called this man pointed out Sir Gilbert Carstairs coming in and being 
given a seat on the bench. And I knew that there was a fine to-do, and 
perhaps nobody but myself knowing of it, for the man pointed out to me 
was no Sir Gilbert Carstairs, nor any Carstairs at all--not he! But--I knew 
him!" 

"You knew him!" exclaimed Mr. Lindsey. "Man!--that's the first direct 
bit of real illumination we've had! And--who is he, then, Mr. Elphinstone?" 

"Take your time!" answered Mr. Elphinstone. "We'll have to go back a 
bit: you'll put the police court out of your mind a while. It's about--I forget 
rightly how long since, but it was just after I gave up the stewardship that I 
had occasion to go up to London on business of my own. And there, one 
morning, as I was sauntering down the lower end of Regent Street, I met 
Gilbert Carstairs, whom I'd never seen since he left home. He'd his arm in 
mine in a minute, and he would have me go with him to his rooms in 
Jermyn Street, close by--there was no denying him. I went, and found his 
rooms full of trunks, and cases, and the like--he and a friend of his, he said, 
were just off on a sort of hunting-exploration trip to some part of Central 
America; I don't know what they weren't going to do, but it was to be a big 
affair, and they were to come back loaded up with natural-history specimens 
and to make a pile of money out of the venture, too. And he was telling me 
all about it in his eager, excitable way when the other man came in, and I 
was introduced to him. And, gentlemen, that's the man I saw--under the 
name of Sir Gilbert Carstairs--on the bench at Berwick only the other day! 
He's changed, of course--more than I should have thought he would have 
done in fifteen years, for that's about the time since I saw him and Gilbert 
together there in Jermyn Street,--but I knew him as soon as I clapped eyes 
on him, and whatever doubt I had went as soon as I saw him lift his right 
hand to his moustache, for there are two fingers missing on that hand--the 
middle ones--and I remembered that fact about the man Gilbert Carstairs 
had introduced to me. I knew, I tell you, as I sat in that court, that the fellow 
there on the bench, listening, was an impostor!" 

We were all bending forward across the table, listening eagerly--and 
there was a question in all our thoughts, which Mr. Lindsey put into words. 


"The man's name?" 

"It was given to me, in Jermyn Street that morning, as Meekin--Dr. 
Meekin," answered Mr. Elphinstone. "Gilbert Carstairs, as you're aware, 
was a medical man himself--he'd qualified, anyway--and this was a friend 
of his. But that was all I gathered then--they were both up to the eyes in 
their preparations, for they were off for Southampton that night, and I left 
them to it--and, of course, never heard of them again. But now to come 
back to the police court the other day: I tell you, I was--purposely--in a 
quiet corner, and there I kept till the case was over; but just when everybody 
was getting away, the man on the bench caught sight of me--" 

"Ah!" exclaimed Mr. Lindsey, looking across at me. "Ah! that's another 
reason--that supplements the ice-ax one! Aye!--he caught sight of you, Mr. 
Elphinstone--" 

"And," continued Mr. Elphinstone, "I saw a queer, puzzled look come 
into his face. He looked again--looked hard. I took no notice of his look, 
though I continued to watch him, and presently he turned away and went 
out. But I knew he had recognized me as a man he had seen somewhere. 
Now remember, when Gilbert Carstairs introduced me to this man, Gilbert 
did not mention any connection of mine with Hathercleugh--he merely 
spoke of me as an old friend; so Meekin, when he came into these parts, 
would have no idea of finding me here. But I saw he was afraid--badly 
afraid--because of his recognition and doubt about me. And the next 
question was--what was I to do? I'm not the man to do things in haste, and I 
could see this was a black, deep business, with maybe two murders in it. I 
went off and got my lunch--and thought. At the end of it, rather than go to 
the police, I went to your office, Mr. Lindsey. And your office was locked 
up, and you were all away for the day. And then an idea struck me: I have a 
relative--the man outside with Murray--who's a high-placed officer in the 
Criminal Investigation Department at New Scotland Yard--I would go to 
him. So--I went straight off to London by the very next South express. 
Why? To see if he could trace anything about this Meekin." 

"Aye!" nodded Mr. Lindsey admiringly. "You were in the right of it, 
there--that was a good notion. And--you did?" 

"Not since the Jermyn Street affair," answered Mr. Elphinstone. "We 
traced him in the medical register all right up to that point. His name is 
Francis Meekin--he's various medical letters to it. He was in one of the 
London hospitals with Gilbert Carstairs--he shared those rooms in Jermyn 


Street with Gilbert Carstairs. We found--easily--a man who'd been their 
valet, and who remembered their setting off on the hunting expedition. They 
never came back--to Jermyn Street, anyway. Nothing was ever heard or 
seen of them in their old haunts about that quarter from that time. And when 
we'd found all that out, we came straight down, last evening, to the police-- 
and that's all, Mr. Lindsey. And, of course, the thing is plain to me--Gilbert 
probably died while in this man's company; this man possessed himself of 
his letters and papers and so on; and in time, hearing how things were, and 
when the chance came, he presented himself to the family solicitors as 
Gilbert Carstairs. Could anything be plainer?" 

"Nothing!" exclaimed Mr. Lindsey. "It's a sure case--and simple when 
you see it in the light of your knowledge; a case of common personation. 
But I'm wondering what the connection between the Gilverthwaite and 
Phillips affair and this Meekin has been--if we could get at it?" 

"Shall I give you my theory?" suggested Mr. Elphinstone. "Of course, 
I've read all there's been in the newspapers, and Murray told me a lot last 
night before we came to you, and you mentioned Mr. Ridley's discovery,-- 
well, then, I've no doubt whatever that this young gentleman is Michael 
Carstairs' son, and therefore the real owner of the title and estates! And I'll 
tell you how I explain the whole thing. Michael Carstairs, as I remember 
him--and I saw plenty of him as a lad and a young man--was what you'd 
call violently radical in his ideas. He was a queer, eccentric, dour chap in 
some ways--kindly enough in others. He'd a most extraordinary objection to 
titles, for one thing; another, he thought that, given a chance, every man 
ought to make himself. Now, my opinion is that when he secretly married a 
girl who was much below him in station, he went off to America, intending 
to put his principles in practice. He evidently wanted his son to owe nothing 
to his birth; and though he certainly made ample and generous provision for 
him, and gave him a fine start, he wanted him to make his own life and 
fortune. That accounts for Mr. Gavin Smeaton's bringing-up. But now as 
regards the secret. Michael Carstairs was evidently a rolling stone who 
Came up against some queer characters--Gilverthwaite was one, Phillips-- 
whoever he may have been--another. It's very evident, from what I've heard 
from you, that the three men were associates at one time. And it may be--it's 
probably the case--that in some moment of confidence, Michael let out his 
secret to these two, and that when he was dead they decided to make more 
inquiries into it--possibly to blackmail the man who had stepped in, and 


whom they most likely believed to be the genuine Sir Gilbert Carstairs. Put 
it this way: once they'd found the documentary evidence they wanted, the 
particulars of Michael's marriage, and so on, what had they to do but go to 
Sir Gilbert--as they thought him to be--and put it to him that, if he didn't 
square them to keep silence, they'd reveal the truth to his nephew, whom, 
it's evident, they'd already got to know of as Mr. Gavin Smeaton. But as 
regards the actual murder of Phillips--ah, that's a mystery that, in my 
opinion, is not like to be solved! The probability is that a meeting had been 
arranged with Sir Gilbert--which means, of course, Meekin--that night, and 
that Phillips was killed by him. As to Crone--it's my opinion that Crone's 
murder came out of Crone's own greed and foolishness; he probably caught 
Meekin unawares, told what he knew, and paid the penalty." 

"There's another possible theory about the Phillips murder," remarked 
Mr. Gavin Smeaton. "According to what you know, Mr. Elphinstone, this 
Meekin is a man who has travelled much abroad--so had Phillips. How do 
we know that when Meekin and Phillips met that night, Meekin wasn't 
recognized by Phillips as Meekin--and that Meekin accordingly had a 
double incentive to kill him?" 

"Good!" exclaimed Mr. Lindsey. "Capital theory!--and probably the 
right one. But," he continued, rising and making for the door, "all the 
theories in the world won't help us to lay hands on Meekin, and I'm going to 
see if Murray has made out anything from his search and his questioning." 

Murray had made out nothing. There was nothing whatever in the 
private rooms of the supposed Sir Gilbert Carstairs and his wife to suggest 
any clue to their whereabouts: the servants could tell nothing of their 
movements beyond what the police already knew. Sir Gilbert had never 
been seen by any of them since the morning on which he went into Berwick 
to hear the case against Carter: Lady Carstairs had not been seen since her 
departure from the house secretly, two mornings later. Not one of all the 
many servants, men or women, could tell anything of their master or 
mistress, nor of any suspicious doings on the part of Hollins during the past 
two days, except that he had been away from the house a good deal. 
Whatever share the butler had taken in these recent events, he had played 
his part skilfully. 

So--as it seemed--there was nothing for it but to look further away, the 
impression of the police being that Meekin had escaped in one direction and 
his wife in another, and that it had been their plan that Hollins should 


foregather with them somewhere on the Continent; and presently we all left 
Hathercleugh House to go back to Berwick. As we crossed the threshold, 
Mr. Lindsey turned to Mr. Gavin Smeaton with a shrewd smile. 

"The next time you step across here, sir, it'll be as Sir Gavin Carstairs!" 
he said. "And we'll hope that'll not long be delayed!" 

"I'm afraid there's a good deal to do before you'll be seeing that, Mr. 
Lindsey," answered the prospective owner. "We're not out of the wood yet, 
you know." 

We certainly were not out of the wood--so far as I was concerned, those 
last words might have been prophetic, as, a little later, I was inclined to 
think Maisie's had been before she went off in the car. The rest of them, Mr. 
Lindsey and his group, Murray and his, had driven up from Berwick in the 
first conveyances they could get at that time of night, and they now went off 
to where they had been waiting in a neighbouring shed. They wanted me to 
go with them--but I was anxious about my bicycle, a nearly new machine. I 
had stowed it away as securely as I could under some thick undergrowth on 
the edge of the woods, but the downpour of rain had been so heavy that I 
knew it must have soaked through the foliage, and that I should have a nice 
lot of rust to face, let alone a saturated saddle. So I went away across the 
park to where I had left it, and the others drove off to Berwick--and so both 
Mr. Lindsey and myself broke our solemn words to Maisie. For now I was 
alone--and I certainly did not anticipate more danger. 

But not only danger, but the very threatening of death was on me as I 
went my way. We had stayed some time in Hathercleugh House, and the 
dawn had broken before we left. The morning came clear and bright after 
the storm, and the newly-risen sun--it was just four o'clock, and he was 
nicely above the horizon--was transforming the clustering raindrops on the 
firs and pines into glistening diamonds as I plunged into the thick of the 
woods. I had no other thought at that moment but of getting home and 
changing my clothes before going to Andrew Dunlop's to tell the news-- 
when, as I crossed a narrow cut in the undergrowth, I saw, some distance 
away, a man's head slowly look out from the trees. I drew back on the 
instant, watching. Fortunately--or unfortunately--he was not looking in my 
direction, and did not catch even a momentary glance of me, and when he 
twisted his neck in my direction I saw that he was the man we had been 
talking of, and whom I now knew to be Dr. Meekin. And it flashed on me at 


once that he was hanging about for Hollins--all unconscious that Hollins 
was lying dead there in the old tower. 

So--it was not he who had driven that murderous knife into Hollins's 
throat! 

I watched him--myself securely hidden. He came out of his shelter, 
crossed the cut, went through the belt of wood which I had just passed, and 
looked out across the park to the house--all this I saw by cautiously edging 
through the trees and bushes behind me. He was a good forty yards away 
from me at that time, but I could see the strained, anxious expression on his 
face. Things had gone wrong--Hollins and the car had not met him where he 
had expected them--and he was trying to find out what had happened. And 
once he made a movement as if he would skirt the coppices and make for 
the tower, which lay right opposite, but with an open space between it and 
us--and then he as suddenly drew back, and began to go away among the 
trees. 

I followed him, cautiously. I had always been a bit proud of what I 
called my woodcraft, having played much at Red Indians as a youngster, 
and I took care to walk lightly as I stalked him from one brake to another. 
He went on and on--a long way, right away from Hathercleugh, and in the 
direction of where Till meets Tweed. And at last he was out of the 
Hathercleugh grounds, and close to the Till, and in the end he took to a thin 
belt of trees that ran down the side of the Till, close by the place where 
Crone's body had been found, and almost opposite the very spot, on the 
other bank, where I had come across Phillips lying dead; and suddenly I 
saw what he was after. There, right ahead, was an old boat, tied up to the 
bank--he was making for it, intending doubtless to put himself across the 
two rivers, to get the north bank of the Tweed, and so to make for safety in 
other quarters. 

It was there that things went wrong. I was following cautiously, from 
tree to tree, close to the river-bank, when my foot caught in a trail of ground 
bramble, and I went headlong into the brushwood. Before I was well on my 
feet, he had turned and was running back at me, his face white with rage 
and alarm, and a revolver in his hand. And when he saw who it was, he had 
the revolver at the full length of his arm, covering me. 

"Go back!" he said, stopping and steadying himself. 

"No!" said I. 


"If you come a yard further, Moneylaws, I'll shoot you dead!" he 
declared. "I mean it! Go back!" 

"I'm not coming a foot nearer," I retorted, keeping where I was. "But I'm 
not going back. And whenever you move forward, I'm following. I'm not 
losing sight of you again, Mr. Meekin!" 

He fairly started at that--and then he began looking on all sides of me, 
as if to find out if I was accompanied. And all of a sudden he plumped me 
with a question. 

"Where is Hollins?" he asked. "I'll be bound you know!" 

"Dead!" I answered him. "Dead, Mr. Meekin! As dead as Phillips, or as 
Abel Crone. And the police are after you--all round--and you'd better fling 
that thing into the Till there and come with me. You'll not get away from me 
as easily now as you did yon time in your yacht." 

It was then that he fired at me--from some twelve or fifteen yards' 
distance. And whether he meant to kill me, or only to cripple me, I don't 
know; but the bullet went through my left knee, at the lower edge of the 
knee-cap, and the next thing I knew I was sprawling on all-fours on the 
earth, and the next--and it was in the succeeding second, before even I felt a 
smart--I was staring up from that position to see the vengeance that fell on 
my would-be murderer in the very instant of his attempt on me. For as he 
fired and I fell, a woman sprang out of the bushes at his side, and a knife 
flashed, and then he too fell with a cry that was something between a groan 
and a scream--and I saw that his assailant was the Irishwoman Nance 
Maguire, and I knew at once who it was that had killed Hollins. 

But she had not killed Meekin. He rose like a badly wounded thing--half 
rose, that is, as I have seen crippled animals rise, and he cried like a beast in 
a trap, fighting with his hands. And the woman struck again with the knife-- 
and again he sank back, and again he rose, and ... I shut my eyes, sick with 
horror, as she drove the knife into him for the third time. 

But that was nothing to the horror to come. When I looked again, he 
was still writhing and crying, and fighting blindly for his life, and I cried 
out on her to leave him alone, for I saw that in a few minutes he would be 
dead. I even made an effort to crawl to them, that I might drag her away 
from him, but my knee gave at the movement and I fell back half-fainting. 
And taking no more notice of me than if I had been one of the stocks and 
stones close by, she suddenly gripped him, writhing as he was, by the 
throat, and drawing him over the bank as easily as if he had been a child in 


her grasp, she plunged knee-deep into the Till and held him down under the 
water until he was drowned. 

There was a most extraordinary horror came over me as I lay there, 
powerless to move, propped up on my elbow, watching. The purposeful 
deliberation with which the woman finished her work; the dead silence 
about us, broken only by an occasional faint lapping of the river against its 
bank; the knowledge that this was a deed of revenge--all these things 
produced a mental state in me which was as near to the awful as ever I 
approached it. I could only lie and watch--fascinated. But it was over at last, 
and she let the body go, and stood watching for a moment as it floated into 
a dark pool beneath the alders; and then, shaking herself like a dog, she 
came up the bank and looked at me, in silence. 

"That was--in revenge for Crone," I managed to get out. 

"It was them killed Crone," she answered in a queer dry voice. "Let the 
pollis find this one where they found Crone! You're not greatly hurt 
yourself--and there's somebody at hand." 

Then she suddenly turned and vanished amongst the trees, and, twisting 
myself round in the direction to which she had pointed, I saw a gamekeeper 
coming along. His gun was thrown carelessly in the crook of his arm, and 
he was whistling, gaily and unconcernedly. 

I have a perpetual memento of that morning in my somewhat crippled 
knee. And once, two years ago, when I was on business in a certain English 
town, and in a quarter of it into which few but its own denizens penetrate, I 
met for one moment, at a slum comer, a great raw-boned Irishwoman who 
noticed my bit of a limp, and tumed her eyes for an instant to give me a 
sharp look that won as sharp an answer. And there may have been mutual 
understanding and sympathy in the glance we thus exchanged--certainly, 
when it had passed between us, we continued on our separate ways, silent. 


Contents 
IN THE MAYOR'S PARLOUR 
By J. S. Fletcher 


CHAPTER I 
THE MAYOR'S PARLOUR 


Hathelsborough market-place lies in the middle of the town--a long, 
somewhat narrow parallelogram, enclosed on its longer side by old gabled 
houses; shut in on its western end by the massive bulk of the great parish 
church of St. Hathelswide, Virgin and Martyr, and at its eastern by the 
ancient walls and high roofs of its medieval Moot Hall. The inner surface 
of this space is paved with cobble-stones, worn smooth by centuries of 
usage: it is only of late years that the conservative spirit of the old borough 
has so far accommodated itself to modern requirements as to provide foot- 
paths in front of the shops and houses. But there that same spirit has 
stopped; the utilitarian of to-day would sweep away, as being serious 
hindrances to wheeled traffic, the two picturesque fifteenth-century 
erections which stand in this market-place; these, High Cross and Low 
Cross, one at the east end, in front of the Moot Hall, the other at the west, 
facing the chancel of the church, remain, to the delight of the archeologist, 
as instances of the fashion in which our forefathers built gathering places in 
the very midst of narrow thoroughfares. 

Under the graceful cupola and the flying buttresses of High Cross the 
countryfolk still expose for sale on market-days their butter and their eggs; 
around the base of the slender shaft called Low Cross they still offer their 
poultry and rabbits; on other than market-days High Cross and Low Cross 
alike make central, open-air clubs, for the patriarchs of the place, who there 
assemble in the lazy afternoons and still lazier eventides, to gossip over the 
latest items of local news; conscious that as they are doing so their 
ancestors have done for many a generation, and that old as they may be 
themselves, in their septuagenarian or octogenarian states, they are as 
infants in comparison with the age of the stones and bricks and timbers 


about them, grey and fragrant with the antiquity of at least three hundred 
years. 

Of all this mass of venerable material, still sound and uncrumbled, the 
great tall-towered church at one end of the market-place, and the square, 
heavily fashioned Moot Hall at the other, go farthest back, through 
association, into the mists of the Middle Ages. The church dates from the 
thirteenth century and, though it has been skilfully restored on more than 
one occasion, there is nothing in its cathedral-like proportions that suggests 
modernity; the Moot Hall, erected a hundred years later, remains precisely 
as when it was first fashioned, and though it, too, has passed under the hand 
of the restorer its renovation has only taken the shape of strengthening an 
already formidably strong building. Extending across nearly the whole 
eastern end of the market-place, and flanked on one side by an ancient 
dwelling-house--once the official residence of the Mayors of 
Hathelsborough--and on the other by a more modern but still old-world 
building, long used as a bank, Hathelsborough Moot Hall presents the 
appearance of a medieval fortress, as though its original builders had meant 
it to be a possible refuge for the townsfolk against masterful Baron or 
marauding Scot. From the market-place itself there is but one entrance to it; 
an arched doorway opening upon a low-roofed stone hall; in place of a door 
there are heavy gates of iron, with a smaller wicket-gate set in their midst; 
from the stone hall a stone stair leads to the various chambers above; in the 
outer walls the windows are high and narrow; each is filled with old painted 
glass. A strong, grim building, this; and when the iron gates are locked, as 
they are every night when the curfew bell--an ancient institution jealously 
kept up in Hathelsborough--rings from St. Hathelswide's tower, a man 
might safely wager his all to nothing that only modern artillery could effect 
an entrance to its dark and gloomy interior. 

On a certain April evening, the time being within an hour of curfew-- 
which, to be exact, is rung in Hathelsborough every night, all the year 
round, sixty minutes after sunset, despite the fact that it is nowadays but a 
meaningless if time-honoured ceremony--Bunning, caretaker and custodian 
of the Moot Hall, stood without its gates, smoking his pipe and looking 
around him. He was an ex-Army man, Bunning, who had seen service in 
many parts of the world, and was frequently heard to declare that although 
he had set eyes on many men and many cities he had never found the equal 
of Hathelsborough folk, nor seen a fairer prospect than that on which he 


now gazed. The truth was that Bunning was a Hathelsborough man, and 
having wandered about a good deal during his military service, from 
Aldershot to Gibraltar, and Gibraltar to Malta, and Malta to Cairo, and 
Cairo to Peshawar, was well content to settle down in a comfortable berth 
amidst the familiar scenes of his childhood. But anyone who loves the 
ancient country towns of England would have agreed with Bunning that 
Hathelsborough market-place made an unusually attractive picture on a 
spring evening. There were the old gabled houses, quaintly roofed and 
timbered; there the lace-like masonry of High Cross; there the slender 
proportions of Low Cross; there the mighty bulk of the great church built 
over the very spot whereon the virgin saint suffered martyrdom; there, 
towering above the gables on the north side, the well-preserved masonry of 
the massive Norman Keep of Hathelsborough Castle; there a score of places 
and signs with which Bunning had kept up a close acquaintance in youth 
and borne in mind when far away under other skies. And around the church 
tower, and at the base of the tall keep, were the elms for which the town 
was famous; mighty giants of the tree world, just now bursting into leaf, 
and above them the rooks and jackdaws circling and calling above the hum 
and murmur of the town. 

To Bunning's right and left, going away from the eastern corner of the 
market-place, lay two narrow streets, called respectively River Gate and 
Meadow Gate--one led downwards to the little river on the southern edge of 
the town; the other ran towards the wide-spread grass-lands that stretched 
on its northern boundary. And as he stood looking about him, he saw a man 
turn the corner of Meadow Gate--a man who came hurrying along in his 
direction, walking sharply, his eyes bent on the flags beneath his feet, his 
whole attitude that of one in deep reflection. At sight of him Bunning put 
his pipe in his pocket, gave himself the soldier's shake and, as the man drew 
near, stood smartly to attention. The man looked up--Bunning's right hand 
went up to his cap in the old familiar fashion; that was how, for many a long 
year of service, he had saluted his superiors. 

There was nothing very awe-compelling about the person whom the 
caretaker thus greeted with so much punctilious ceremony. He was a little, 
somewhat insignificant-looking man--at first sight. His clothes were well- 
worn and carelessly put on; the collar of his under-coat projected high 
above that of his overcoat; his necktie had slipped round towards one ear; 
his linen was frayed; his felt hat, worn anyway, needed brushing; he wore 


cotton gloves, too big for him. He carried a mass of papers and books under 
one arm; the other hand grasped an umbrella which had grown green and 
grey in service. He might have been all sorts of insignificant things: a clerk, 
going homeward from his work; a tax-gatherer, carrying his documents; a 
rent-collector, anxious about a defaulting tenant--anything of that sort. But 
Bunning knew him for Mr. Councillor John Wallingford, at that time Mayor 
of Hathelsborough. He knew something else too--that Wallingford, in spite 
of his careless attire and very ordinary appearance, was a remarkable man. 
He was not a native of the old town; although he was, for twelve months at 
any rate, its first magistrate, and consequently the most important person in 
the place, Hathelsborough folk still ranked him as a stranger, for he had 
only been amongst them for some twelve years. But during that time he had 
made his mark in the town--coming there as managing clerk to a firm of 
solicitors, he had ultimately succeeded to the practice which he had 
formerly managed for its two elderly partners, now retired. At an early 
period of his Hathelsborough career he had taken keen and deep interest in 
the municipal affairs of his adopted town and had succeeded in getting a 
seat on the Council, where he had quickly made his influence felt. And in 
the previous November he had been elected--by a majority of one vote--to 
the Mayoralty and had so become the four hundred and eighty-first burgess 
of the ancient borough to wear the furred mantle and gold chain which 
symbolized his dignity. He looked very different in these grandeurs to what 
he did in his everyday attire, but whether in the Mayoral robes or in his 
carelessly worn clothes any close observer would have seen that 
Wallingford was a sharp, shrewd man with all his wits about him--a close- 
seeing, concentrated man, likely to go through, no matter what obstacles 
rose in his path, with anything that he took in hand. 

Bunning was becoming accustomed to these evening visits of the Mayor 
to the Moot Hall. Of late, Wallingford had come there often, going upstairs 
to the Mayor's Parlour and remaining there alone until ten or eleven o'clock. 
Always he brought books and papers with him; always, as he entered, he 
gave the custodian the same command--no one was to disturb him, on any 
pretext whatever. But on this occasion, Bunning heard a different order. 

"Oh, Bunning," said the Mayor, as he came up to the iron gates before 
which the ex-sergeant-major stood, still at attention, "I shall be in the 
Mayor's Parlour for some time to-night, and I'm not to be disturbed, as 
usual. Except, however, for this--I'm expecting my cousin, Mr. Brent, from 


London, this evening, and I left word at my rooms that if he came any time 
before ten he was to be sent on here. So, if he comes, show him up to me. 
But nobody else, Bunning." 

"Very good, your Worship," replied Bunning. "I'll see to it. Mr. Brent, 
from London." 

"You've seen him before," said the Mayor. "He was here last Christmas- 
-tall young fellow, clean-shaven. You'll know him." 

He hurried inside the stone hall and went away by the stairs to the upper 
regions of the gloomy old place, and Bunning, with another salute, turned 
from him, pulled out his pipe and began to smoke again. He was never tired 
of looking out on that old market-place; even in the quietest hours of the 
evening there was always something going on, something to be seen, trivial 
things, no doubt, but full of interest to Bunning: folks coming and going; 
young people sweethearting; acquaintances passing and re-passing; these 
things were of more importance to his essentially parochial mind than 
affairs of State. 

Presently came along another Corporation official, whom Bunning 
knew as well as he knew the Mayor, an official who, indeed, was known all 
over the town, and familiar to everybody, from the mere fact that he was 
always attired in a livery the like of which he and his predecessors had been 
wearing for at least two hundred years. This was Spizey, a consequential 
person who, in the borough rolls for the time being, was entered as 
Bellman, Town Crier, and Mace Bearer. Spizey was a big, fleshy man, with 
a large solemn face, a ponderous manner, and small eyes. His ample figure 
was habited at all seasons of the year in a voluminous cloak which had 
much gold lace on its front and cuffs and many capes about the shoulders; 
he wore a three-cornered laced hat on his bullet head, and carried a tall 
staff, not unlike a wand, in his hand. There were a few--very few-- 
progressive folk in Hathelsborough who regarded Spizey and his semi- 
theatrical attire as an anachronism, and openly derided both, but so far 
nobody had dared to advocate the abolition of him and his livery. He was 
part and parcel of the high tradition, a reminder of the fact that 
Hathelsborough possessed a Charter of Incorporation centuries before its 
now more popular and important neighbouring boroughs gained theirs, and 
in his own opinion the discontinuance of his symbols of office would have 
been little less serious than the sale of the Mayor's purple robe and chain of 
solid gold: Spizey, thus attired, was Hathelsborough. And, as he was not 


slow to remind awe-stricken audiences at his favourite tavern, Mayors, 
Aldermen and Councillors were, so to speak, creatures of the moment--the 
Mayor, for example, was His Worship for twelve months and plain Mr. 
Chipps the grocer ever after--but he, Spizey, was a Permanent Institution, 
and not to be moved. 

Spizey was on his way to his favourite tavern now, to smoke his pipe-- 
which it was beneath his dignity to do in public--and drink his glass 
amongst his cronies, but he stopped to exchange the time of day with 
Bunning, whom he regarded with patronizing condescension, as being a 
lesser light than himself. And having remarked that this was a fine evening, 
after the usual fashion of British folk, who are for ever wasting time and 
breath in drawing each other's attention to obvious facts, he cocked one of 
his small eyes at the stairs behind the iron gates. 

"Worship up there?" he asked, transferring his gaze to Bunning. 

"Just gone up," answered Bunning. "Five minutes ago." 

The Mace-Bearer looked up the market-place, down River Gate and 
along Meadow Gate. Having assured himself that there was nobody within 
fifty yards, he sank his mellow voice to a melodious whisper, and poked 
Bunning in the ribs with a pudgy forefinger. 

"Ah!" he said confidingly. "Just so! Again! Now, as a Corporation 
official--though not, to be sure, of the long standing that I am--what do you 
make of it?" 

"Make of what?" demanded the caretaker. 

Spizey came still nearer to his companion. He was one of those men 
who when disposed to confidential communication have a trick of getting as 
close as possible to their victims, and of poking and prodding them. Again 
he stuck his finger into Bunning's ribs. 

"Make of what, says you!" he breathed. "Ay, to be sure! Why, of all this 
here coming up at night to the Moot Hall, and sitting, all alone, in that there 
Mayor's Parlour, not to be disturbed by nobody, whosomever! What's it all 
mean?" 

"No business of mine," replied Bunning. "Nor of anybody's but his own. 
That is, so far as I'm aware of. What about it?" 

Spizey removed his three-cornered hat, took a many-coloured 
handkerchief out of it, and wiped his forehead--he was in a state of 
perpetual warmth, and had a habit of mopping his brow when called on for 
mental effort. 


"Ah!" he said. "That's just it--what about it, do you say? Well, what I 
say is this here--'taint in accordance with precedent! Precedent, mark you!-- 
which is what a ancient Corporation of this sort goes by. Where should we 
all be if what was done by our fathers before us wasn't done by us? What 
has been, must be! Take me, don't I do what's been done in this here town of 
Hathelsborough for time immemorial? Well, then!" 

"That's just it," said Bunning. "Well, then? Why shouldn't his Worship 
come here at night and stick up there as long as he likes? What's against it?" 

"Precedent!" retorted Spizey. "Ain't never been done before--never! 
Haven't I been in the office I hold nigh on to forty years? Seen a many 
mayors, aldermen and common councillors come and go in my time. But 
never do I remember a Mayor coming here to this Moot Hall of a night, 
with books and papers--which is dangerous matters at any time, except in 
their proper place, such as my proclamations and the town dockyments--and 
sitting there for hours, doing--what?" 

Bunning shook his head. He was pulling steadily at his pipe as he 
listened, and he gazed meditatively at the smoke curling away from it and 
his pipe. 

"Well?" he said, after a pause. "And what do you make of it? You'll have 
some idea, I reckon, a man of your importance." 

Once more the Mace-Bearer looked round, and once more applied his 
forefinger to Bunning's waistline. His voice grew deep with confidence. 

"Mischief!" he whispered. "Mischief! That's what I make of it! He's up 
to something--something what'll be dangerous to the vested interests in this 
here ancient borough. Ain't he allus been one o' them Radicals--what wants 
to pull down everything that's made this here country what it is? Didn't he 
put in his last election address, when he was a candidate for the Council, for 
the Castle Ward, that he was all for retrenchment and reform? Didn't he say, 
when he was elected Mayor--by a majority of one vote!--that he intended to 
go thoroughly into the financial affairs of the town, and do away with a lot 
of expenses which in his opinion wasn't necessary? Oh, I've heard talk--men 
in high office, like me, hears a deal. Why, I've heard it said that he's been 
heard to say, in private, that it was high time to abolish me!" 

Bunning's mouth opened a little. He was a man of simple nature, and the 
picture of Hathelsborough without Spizey and his livery appalled him. 

"Bless me!" he exclaimed. 


"To be sure!" said Spizey. "It's beyond comprehension! To abolish me!-- 
what, in a manner of speaking, has existed I don't know how long. I ain't a 
man--I'm a office! Who'd cry things that was lost--at that there Cross? 
Who'd pull the big bell on great occasions, and carry round the little ‘un 
when there was proclamations to be made? Who'd walk in front o' the 
Mayor's procession, with the Mace--what was give to this here town by 
King Henry VII, his very self? Abolish me? Why, it's as bad as talking 
about abolishing the Bible!" 

"It's the age for that sort of thing," remarked Bunning. "I seen a deal of 
it in the Army. Abolished all sorts o' things, they have, there. I never seen 
no good come of it, neither. I'm all for keeping up the good old things--can't 
better 'em, in my opinion. And, as you say, that there mace of ours--'tis 
ancient!" 

"Nobody but one o' these here Radicals and levellers could talk o' doing 
away with such proper institutions," affirmed Spizey. "But I tell yer--I've 
heard of it. He said--but you'd scarce believe it!--there was no need for a 
town crier, nor a bellman, and, as for this mace, it could be carried on 
Mayor's Day by a policeman! Fancy that, now--our mace carried by a 
policeman!" 

"Dear, dear!" said Bunning. "Don't seem to fit in, that! However," he 
added consolingly, "if they did abolish you, you'd no doubt get a handsome 
pension." 

"Pension!" exclaimed Spizey. "That's a detail!--it's the office I'm a- 
considering of. What this here free and ancient borough ‘ud look like, 
without me, I cannot think!" 

He shook his head and went sadly away, and Bunning, suddenly 
remembering that it was about his supper-time, prepared to retreat into the 
room which he and his wife shared, at the end of the stone hall. But as he 
entered the gates, a quick firm footstep sounded behind him, and he turned 
to see a smart, alert-looking young man approaching. Bunning recognized 
him as a stranger whom he had seen once or twice before, at intervals, in 
company with Wallingford. For the second time that night he saluted. 

"Looking for the Mayor, sir?" he asked, throwing the gate open. "His 
Worship's upstairs--I was to show you up. Mr. Brent, isn't it, sir?" 

"Right!" replied the other. "My cousin left word I was to join him here. 
Whereabouts is he in this old fortress of yours?" 


"This way, sir," said Bunning. "Fortress, you call it, sir, but it's more like 
a rabbit-warren! No end of twists and turns--that is, once you get inside it." 

He preceded Richard Brent up the stone staircase, along narrow 
corridors and passages, until he came to a door, at which he knocked gently. 
Receiving no reply he opened it and went in, motioning Brent to follow. But 
before Bunning had well crossed the threshold he started back with a sharp 
cry. The Mayor was there, but he was lying face forward across the desk-- 
lifeless. 

CHAPTER II 

THE CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEF 

Bunning knew the Mayor was dead before that cry of surprise had 
passed his lips. In his time he had seen many dead men--sometimes it was a 
bullet, sometimes a bayonet; he knew the signs of what follows on the swift 
passage of one and the sharp thrust of the other. In his first glance into the 
room he had been quick to notice the limp hand hanging across the edge of 
the desk, the way in which Wallingford's head lay athwart the mass of 
papers over which he had collapsed in falling forward from his chair--that 
meant death. And the old soldier's observant eye had seen more than that-- 
over the litter of documents which lay around the still figure were great 
crimson stains. The caretaker's cry changed to articulated speech. 

"Murder! The Mayor's been murdered!" 

Brent, a strongly-built and active man, pushed by, and made for the 
desk. He was going to lay a hand on his cousin's shoulder, but Bunning 


stopped him. 
"For God's sake, Mr. Brent, don't touch him!" he exclaimed. "Let him 
be, sir, till the police----" He paused, staring round the gloomy, oak-panelled 


room from the walls of which the portraits of various dignitaries looked 
down. "Who on earth can have done it?" he muttered. "It's--it's not three- 
quarters of an hour since he came up here!" 

"Alone?" asked Brent. 

"Alone, sir! And I'll take my solemn oath that nobody was here, waiting 
for him. I'd been in this room myself, not five minutes before he came," said 
Dunning. "It was empty of course." 

Brent disregarded the caretaker's admonition and laid a finger on the 
dead man's forehead. But Bunning pointed to a dark stain, still spreading, 
on the back of the Mayor's coat--a well-worn garment of grey tweed. 


"Look there, sir," he whispered. "He's been run through the body from 
behind--right through the heart!--as he sat in his chair. Murder!" 

"Who should murder him?" demanded Brent. 

Bunning made no answer. He was looking round. There were three 
doors into that room; he glanced at each, shaking his head after each glance. 

"We'd best get the police, at once, Mr. Brent," he said. "The police 
Station's just at the back--there's a way down to it from outside this parlour. 
I'll run down now. You, sir----" 

"T'll stop here," answered Brent. "But get a doctor, will you? I want to 
know----" 

"Dr. Wellesley, the police-surgeon, is next door," replied Brent. "The 
police'll get him. But he's beyond all doctors, Mr. Brent! Instantaneous-- 
that! I know!" 

He hurried out of the room, and Brent, left alone with the dead man, 
looked at him once again wonderingly. Cousins though they were, he and 
Wallingford knew little of each other: their acquaintance, such as it was, 
had not been deep enough to establish any particular affection between 
them. But since Wallingford's election as Mayor of Hathelsborough Brent, 
by profession a journalist in London, had twice spent a week-end with him 
in the old town, and had learnt something of his plans for a reform of 
certain matters connected with the administration of its affairs. They had 
discussed these things on the occasion of his last visit, and now, as he stood 
by the dead man, Brent remembered certain words which Wallingford had 
spoken. 

"There are things that I can do," Wallingford had said, with some 
confidence. And then he had added, with a cynical laugh, "But there are 
other things that--why, it would be, literally, as much as my life's worth to 
even try to undermine them!" 

That was now four months since, but Brent remembered. And as he 
stood there, waiting for help which would be useless, he began to wonder if 
Wallingford, eager for reform, had attempted anything likely to bring him 
into personal danger. Certainly, from all that Brent knew of him, he was the 
sort of man who, having set himself to a task, would let nothing stop him in 
accomplishing it; he was the sort of man too, Brent thought, who had a 
genius for making enemies: such men always have. But murder? Cold- 
blooded, deliberate, apparently well-planned murder! Yet there it was, 
before him. The Mayor of Hathelsborough had walked up into that room, 


sacred to his official uses and suggestive in its atmosphere and furniture of 
his great dignity, and had settled down to his desk, only to be assassinated 
by some enemy who had taken good care to perform his crime with 
swiftness and thoroughness. 

The sound of heavy footsteps on the stairs outside the half-open door 
aroused Brent from these melancholy speculations; he turned to see 
Bunning coming back, attended by several men, and foremost among them, 
Hawthwaite, superintendent of the borough police, whom Brent had met 
once or twice on his previous visits to the town. Hawthwaite, a big, bearded 
man, was obviously upset, if not actually frightened; his ruddy face had 
paled under the caretaker's startling news, and he drew his breath sharply as 
he entered the Mayor's Parlour and caught sight of the still figure lying 
across the big desk in the--middle. 

"God bless my life and soul, Mr. Brent!" he exclaimed in hushed tones 
as he tiptoed nearer to the dead and the living. "What's all this? You found 
the Mayor dead--you and Bunning? Why--why----" 

"We found him as you see him," answered Brent. "He's been murdered! 
There's no doubt about this, superintendent." 

Hawthwaite bent down fearfully towards the dead man, and then looked 
round at Bunning. 

"When did he come up here?" he asked sharply. 

"About three-quarters of an hour before Mr. Brent came, sir," replied 
Bunning. "He came up to me as I was standing outside the gates, smoking 
my pipe, and said that he was going up to the Mayor's Parlour, and nobody 
was to be allowed to disturb him, but that if his cousin, Mr. Brent, came, he 
was to be shown up. Mr. Brent came and I brought him up, and we found 
his Worship as you see." 

"Somebody's been lying in wait for him," muttered Hawthwaite. "Hid in 
this room!" 

"Nobody here five minutes before he came up, sir," affirmed Bunning. 
"I was up here myself. There was nobody in here, and nobody in this part of 
the building." 

Hawthwaite looked round the room, and Brent looked with him. It was a 
big room, panelled in old oak to half the height of its walls; above the 
panelling hung numerous portraits of past occupants of the Mayoral chair 
and some old engravings of scenes in the town. A wide, old-fashioned fire- 
place stood to the right of the massive desk; on either side of it were 


recesses, in each of which there was a door. Hawthwaite stepped across to 
these in turn and tried them; each was locked from the inside; he silently 
pointed to the keys. 

"The door to the stairs was open, sir," remarked Bunning. "I mean his 
Worship hadn't locked himself in, as I have known him do." 

Hawthwaite nodded. Then he nudged Brent's elbow, looking sideways 
at the dead man. 

"Been done as he sat writing in his chair," he muttered. "Look--the pen's 
fallen from his fingers as he fell forward. Queer!" 

A policeman came hurrying into the room, pulling himself up as he saw 
what was there. His voice instinctively hushed. 

"Dr. Wellesley's just gone down Meadow Gate, sir," he announced. 
"They've sent for him to come here at once." 

"Unless!" murmured the superintendent. "Still----" 

Then the five or six men present stood, silently waiting. Some stared 
about the room, as if wondering at its secret: some occasionally took covert 
glances at its central figure. One of the three high, narrow windows was 
open: Brent distinctly heard the murmur of children playing in the streets 
outside. And suddenly, from the tower of St. Hathelswide, at the other end 
of the market-place, curfew began to ring. 

"He's coming, sir!" whispered the policeman who stood near the door. 
"On the stairs, sir." 

Brent turned as Dr. Wellesley came hurrying into the room; a tall, clean- 
shaven, fresh-coloured man, who went straight to the desk, looked at what 
he found there, and turned quickly on the men grouped around. 

"How long is it since he was found?" he asked abruptly. 

"Ten or twelve minutes," answered Brent. 

"Dead then?" 

"Yes," said Brent. "I should say--of course, I don't speak professionally- 
-but I should think he'd been dead at least half an hour." 

The doctor glanced at the superintendent. 

"We must have him taken down to the mortuary," he said. "Let some of 
you men stay here with me, and send another for my assistant and for Dr. 
Barber." 

The superintendent gave some orders, and touching Brent's arm 
motioned him to follow outside the room. 


"This is a bad business, Mr. Brent!" he said as they paused at the head 
of the stair. "That's murder, sir! But how on earth did the murderer get in 
there? Bunning tells me that he himself was standing outside the iron gates 
at the entrance to the Moot Hall from the time the Mayor entered until you 
came. He asserts that nobody entered the place by those gates." 

"I suppose there are other means of entrance?" suggested Brent. 

"Doubtful if anybody could get in by them at this hour of the evening," 
answered the superintendent. "But there are two ways by which anybody 
could get to the Mayor's Parlour. They're both what you might call 
complicated. I'll show you them. Come this way." 

He led Brent across a corridor that branched off from the head of the 
stone staircase, and presently stopped at a big double door. 

"This is the Council Chamber," he said, as they entered a spacious 
apartment. "You see that door in the far corner, over there? There's a 
staircase leads down from that to the rooms that Bunning and his wife 
occupy as caretakers--a back stairs, in fact. But nobody can come up it, and 
through the Council Chamber, and along the corridor to the Mayor's Parlour 
without first coming through Bunning's rooms, that's flat. As for the other-- 
well, it's still more unlikely." 

He led Brent out of the Council Chamber and farther along to another 
door, which he flung open as he motioned his companion to enter. 

"This is the Borough Court," he said. "Magistrates' bench, solicitors’ 
table, and all the rest of it. And there's the dock, where we put the prisoners. 
Now, Mr. Brent, there's a staircase--a corkscrew staircase, modern, of 
ironwork--in the corner of that dock which leads down to the cells. And 
that's the second way by which you could get to the Mayor's Parlour. But 
just fancy what that means! A man who wanted to reach the Mayor's 
Parlour by that means of approach would have to enter the police station 
from St. Laurence Lane, at the back of the Moot Hall, pass the charge 
office, pass my office, go along a passage in which he'd be pretty certain to 
meet somebody, come up that stairs into the dock there, cross the court and- 
-so on. That's not likely! And yet, those are the only ways by which there's 
access to the Mayor's Parlour except by the big staircase from the iron 
gates." 

"What is certain," observed Brent, "is that the murderer did get to the 
Mayor's Parlour. And what seems more important just now is the question-- 
how did he get away from it, unobserved? If Bunning is certain that no one 


entered by the front between my cousin's arrival and my coming, he is 
equally certain that no one left. Is it possible that anyone left by the police 
station entrance?" 

"We'll soon settle that point!" answered Hawthwaite. "Come down 
there." 

He opened the door of the dock and led Brent down an iron staircase 
into an arched and vaulted hall at its foot, whence they proceeded along 
various gloomy passages towards a heavy, iron-studded door. Near this, a 
police constable stood writing at a tall desk; the superintendent approached 
and spoke to him. Presently he turned back to Brent. 

"There's nobody that he doesn't know has been in or out of this place 
during the whole of the evening," he said. "He's been on duty there since six 
o'clock. Nobody has entered--or left--during the time that's elapsed." 

"I never supposed they had," remarked Brent. "The thing's been done in 
much cleverer fashion than that! As I said before, what we do know is that 
the murderer got to the Mayor's Parlour, and that he got away from it!" 

Hawthwaite shook his head, with a puzzled expression overspreading 
his somewhat heavy and unimaginative features. 

"Ay, but how?" he said. "How?" 

"That's a job for you," replied Brent, with a suggestive glance. "And, if I 
might suggest it, why not make a thorough examination of the Moot Hall? 
My cousin showed me over it when I was here last, and I remember some 
queer places in it." 

"There are queer places in it," admitted Hawthwaite. "But it's hardly 
likely the murderer would hang about after doing what he did. Of course I'll 
have the whole place searched thoroughly--every inch of it!--for any 
possible clues and traces. We shall neglect nothing in a case of this sort, I 
can assure you, Mr. Brent. I--But come into my office." 

He led the way into a drab-walled, official-looking apartment, curiously 
suggestive of the lesser and meaner forms of crime, and pointed to a chair. 

"Sit down," he said. "As I was about to say----" 

"Oughtn't one to be doing something?" interrupted Brent, refusing the 
chair. "That's what I feel anyway. Only what can one do?" 

"Ah, that's just it!" exclaimed Hawthwaite. "You may feel as energetic 
as you will, but what can you do? The doctors are doing the absolutely 
necessary things at present; as for me, all I can do is to search for clues and 


traces, as I suggested, and make all possible inquiries. But there you are, 
we've nothing to go on--nothing, I mean, that would identify." 

Brent gave the superintendent a keen glance. 

"Between ourselves," he said, "have you any reason for suspecting 
anyone?" 

Hawthwaite started. His surprise was genuine enough. 

"For suspecting anyone?" he exclaimed. "Good Lord, no, Mr. Brent! His 
Worship, poor man, wasn't exactly popular in the town--with a certain 
section, that is--but I couldn't believe that there's man or woman in the place 
would wish him harm! No, sir--in my opinion this is outside work!" 

"Somewhat doubtful whether any outsider could obtain the apparently 
very accurate knowledge of Hathelsborough Moot Hall which the murderer 
of my cousin evidently possessed, isn't it?" suggested Brent. "I should say 
the guilty person is some one who knows the place extremely well!" 

Before the superintendent could reply, his partly-open door was further 
opened, and a little, bustling, eager-faced man, who wore large spectacles 
and carried a pencil behind his right ear, looked in. Brent recognized him as 
another of the half-dozen Hathelsborough men whose acquaintance he had 
made on former visits--Peppermore, the hard-worked editor-reporter of the 
one local newspaper. Wallingford had introduced him to Peppermore in the 
smoking-room of the Chancellor Hotel, and Peppermore, who rarely got the 
chance of talking to London journalists, had been loquacious and 
ingratiating. His expressive eyebrows--prominent features of his somewhat 
odd countenance--went up now as he caught sight of Brent standing on the 
superintendent's hearth-rug. He came quickly into the room. 

"Mr. Brent!" he exclaimed. "No idea you were here, sir. My profound 
sympathy, Mr. Brent! Dear, dear! what a truly terrible affair!" Then, his 
professional instincts getting the better of him, he turned on Hawthwaite, at 
the same time pulling out a note-book. "What are the details, Mr. 
Superintendent?" he asked. "I just met one of your officers, going for Dr. 
Barber; he gave me the scantiest information, so I hurried to see you." 

"And I can't give you any more," replied Hawthwaite. "There are no 
details yet, my lad! All we know is that the Mayor was found dead in the 
Mayor's Parlour half an hour ago, and that he's been murdered. You'll have 
to wait for the rest." 

"We don't go to press till 12.30," remarked Peppermore, unperturbed by 
this curtness. "Perhaps by then you can give me more news, Mr. 


Superintendent? Murdered! The Mayor of Hathelsborough! Now that's 
something that's unique in the history of the town, I believe. I was looking 
over the records not so long since, and I don't remember coming across any 
entry of such an event as this. Unparalleled!" 

Hawthwaite made no reply. At that moment a policeman put his head 
inside the door and asked him to go to Dr. Wellesley, and he went off, 
leaving the two newspaper men together. Brent looked at Peppermore and 
suddenly put an abrupt question to him. 

"I guess you'll know," he said meaningly. "Was my cousin unpopular in 
this place?" 

Peppermore turned his big spectacles on his questioner and sank his 
voice to a whisper. 

"Between ourselves," he answered, "in some quarters--very!" 

"Of late, I suppose?" suggested Brent. 

"Become--gradually--more and more so, Mr. Brent," said Peppermore. 
"You see, he only got elected Mayor by one vote. That meant that half the 
Council was against him. Against his policy and ideas, you know. Of course 
he was a reformer. Those who didn't like him called him a meddler. And in 
my experience of this place--ten years--it's a bad thing to meddle in 
Hathelsborough affairs. Too many vested interests, sir! Certainly--amongst 
some people--Mr. Wallingford was not at all popular. But--murder!" 

"There are plenty of people who don't stick at that," remarked Brent. 
"But you wanted information. I'll give you some." He went on to tell how 
he and Bunning had found Wallingford, and of the difficulties of access to 
the Mayor's Parlour. "The thing is," he concluded, "how did the murderer 
get in, and how did he get away?" 

"Queer!" admitted Peppermore, scribbling fast in his note-book. "That's 
a nice job for the detectives. Looks like a skilfully-planned, premeditated 
job too----" 

Hawthwaite came in again, carrying something in his hand, concealed 
by a piece of brown paper. His face betokened a discovery. 

"Look here!" he said. "No secret about it--you can mention it, 
Peppermore. Just after you and I had gone out of the Mayor's Parlour, Mr. 
Brent, Bunning picked something out of the hearth, where it was half-burnt, 
and what's left charred, and gave it to Dr. Wellesley. See!" 

He laid the brown paper on his desk, turned back the edges, and 
revealed part of a fine cambric pocket-handkerchief, crumpled and blood- 


Stained, charred and blackened. 

"Without a doubt," he whispered confidentially, "this belonged to the 
murderer! He got blood on his hands--he wiped them on this, and threw it 
away on the fire, to burn. And this half is not burned!" 

CHAPTER III 

THE TANNERY HOUSE 

During a moment's impressive silence the three men, standing side by 
side at Hawthwaite's desk, stared at the blood-stained memento of the 
crime. Each was thinking the same thought--there, before them, was the 
life-blood of the man who little more than an hour previously had been full 
of energy, forcefulness, ambition. It was Peppermore who first spoke, in an 
awe-stricken voice. 

"You'll take care of that, Mr. Superintendent?" he said. "A clue!" 

"I should just think so!" exclaimed Hawthwaite. He picked up a box of 
letter-paper which lay close by, emptied it of its contents, and lifted the 
fragment of handkerchief by a corner. "That goes into my safe," he 
continued, as he placed his find in the box. "A clue, as you say, and an 
important one. That, as you may observe, is no common article; it's a 
gentleman's handkerchief--fine cambric. If it had only been the other part of 
it, now, there'd probably have been a name on it, or initials wove into it: 
there's nothing of that sort, you see, on what's left. But it's something, and it 
may lead to a good deal." 

He put the cardboard box away in a safe and locked it up; putting the 
key in his pocket, he gave Brent an informing glance. 

"I've had a word or two with the medical men while I was out there," he 
said confidentially. "They say there's no doubt as to how he was killed. The 
murderer, they're confident, was standing behind him as he himself was 
either writing or looking over the papers on his desk, and suddenly thrust a 
knife clean through his shoulders. They say death would be instantaneous." 

"A knife!" muttered Brent. 

"Well," continued Hawthwaite, "as regards that, there are all sorts of 
knives. It would be a long, thin weapon, said Dr. Wellesley; and Dr. Barber, 
he suggested that it was the sort of wound that would be caused by one of 
those old-fashioned rapiers. And they did say, both of them, that it had been 
used--whatever the weapon was--with great force: gone clean through." 

Peppermore was listening to these gruesome details with all the ardour 
of the born news-seeker. But Brent turned away. 


"Is there anything I can do?" he asked. 

"Why, there isn't," replied Hawthwaite. "The fact is, there is nothing to 
do outside our work. The doctors are doing theirs, and there'll have to be an 
inquest of course. I've sent to notify Mr. Seagrave, the coroner, already, and 
I'm having a thorough search made of the Moot Hall, and making inquiries 
about his Worship's last movements. There's nothing more can be done, at 
present. One of my men has gone round to tell his landlady. It's a fortunate 
thing, Mr. Brent," he added with a knowing look, "that your cousin wasn't a 
married man! This would have been a fine thing to have to break to a man's 
wife and family! About relations, now, Mr. Brent, you'll know what to do? I 
know nothing about his private affairs." 

"Yes," answered Brent. "But I'm much more concerned, just now, about 
his public affairs. It seems to me--indeed, it's no use trying to disguise it-- 
that this has arisen out of the fact that as Mayor of Hathelsborough he was 
concerning himself in bringing about some drastic reforms in the town. You 
probably know yourself that he wasn't popular----" 

"Yes, yes, Mr. Brent," interrupted Hawthwaite. 

"But then, you know, murder----! I can't think there's anybody in this 
place would carry their likes to that length! Murder!" 

"You don't know," said Brent. "But, at any rate, I'm my cousin's nearest 
blood-relation, and I'm going to find out who killed him, if it's humanly 
possible. Now who is there in the town who knows most about his public 
affairs--who is there who's most conversant with whatever it was that he 
had in hand?" 

Hawthwaite seemed to consider matters. 

"Well, Alderman Crood, the tanner, is the Deputy-Mayor," he replied at 
last. "I should say he's as good a man to go to as anybody, Mr. Brent. He's 
chairman of the Financial Committee too; and it was in financial matters 
that Mr. Wallingford was wanting to make these reforms you've mentioned. 
If there's anything known--I mean that I don't know--Alderman Crood's the 
most likely man to know it." 

"Alderman Crood," remarked Peppermore softly, "knows everything 
that goes on in Hathelsborough--everything!" 

"So to speak; so to speak!" said Hawthwaite. "There are things of 
course----" 

"Where does Alderman Crood live?" asked Brent. Already he was 
moving towards the door. "As I can do nothing here, I'll go to him at once. 


I'm not going to leave a stone unturned in this matter, superintendent." 

"Quite right, Mr. Brent, quite right! Neither will I," asserted 
Hawthwaite. "Alderman Crood lives by his tannery--the far end of the town. 
Anybody'll show you the place, once you're past the big church." 

"I'm going that way," remarked Peppermore. "Come with me, Mr. 
Brent." He led Brent out into St. Lawrence Lane, a narrow thoroughfare at 
the back of the Moot Hall, and turning a corner, emerged on the market- 
place, over which the night shadows had now fallen. "A terrible affair, this, 
Mr. Brent!" he said as they walked along. "And a most extraordinary one 
too--it'll be more than a nine days' wonder here. A deep mystery, sir, and I 
question if you'll get much light on it where you're going." 

"You said that Alderman Crood knew everything," observed Brent. 

"Ay!" answered Peppermore, with a short laugh. "But that isn't to say 
that he'll tell everything--or anything! Alderman Crood, Mr. Brent, is the 
closest man in this town--which is saying a good deal. Since I came here, 
sir, ten years ago, I've learnt much--and if you'll drop in at the Monitor 
office any time you like, Mr. Brent--mornings preferable--I'll give you the 
benefit of my experience: Hathelsborough folk, sir, are, in my opinion, the 
queerest lot in all England. But you want to see Alderman Crood--now, go 
to the end of the market-place, turn down Barley Market, and drop a 
hundred yards or so down the hill at the end--then you'll smell Crood's tan- 
yard, even if you don't see it. His is the big, solid-looking house at the side-- 
you can't miss it.” 

The editor-reporter shot up an alley at his left, at the head of which was 
a lighted window with MONITOR OFFICE on it in black letters; and Brent 
went on his way to seek the Deputy-Mayor. As he passed Low Cross, and 
the east end of the great church, and turned into the wide, irregular space 
called Barley Market, he tried to analyse his feelings about the tragic event 
on which he had chanced without warning. He had left Fleet Street early 
that afternoon, thinking of nothing but a few days' pleasant change, and here 
he was, in that quiet, old-world town, faced with the fact that his kinsman 
and host had been brutally murdered at the very hour of his arrival. He was 
conscious of a fierce if dull resentment--the resentment of a tribesman who 
finds one of his clan done to death, and knows that the avenging of blood is 
on his shoulders from henceforth. He had no particular affection for his 
cousin, and therefore no great sense of personal loss, but Wallingford after 
all was of his breed, and he must bring his murderer to justice. 


Alderman Crood's house, big, broad, high, loomed up across him as the 
odours of the tan-yard at its side and rear assailed his nostrils. As he went 
towards it, the front door opened a little, and a man came out. He and Brent 
met in the light of a street lamp, and Brent recognized a policeman whom 
he had seen in the Mayor's Parlour. The man recognized him, and touched 
his helmet. Brent stopped. 

"Oh," he said, "have you been to tell Mr. Crood of what has happened?" 

"Just that, sir," replied the policeman. "He's Deputy-Mayor, sir." 

"I know," said Brent. "Then, he's at home?" 

"Yes, sir.” 

Brent was going forward, but a sudden curiosity seized on him. He 
paused, glancing at the policeman suggestively. 

"Did--did Mr. Crood say anything?" he asked. 

The policeman shook his head. 

"Nothing, sir, except that he supposed Superintendent Hawthwaite was 
seeing to everything." 

"Did you happen to tell him that I was here?" 

"I did, sir; I said his Worship's cousin from London had just come. No 
harm, sir, I hope?" 

"Not a bit--glad you did," said Brent. "He'll expect me." 

He said good night to the man and walked forward to Alderman Crood's 
door. It was like the house to which it gave entrance--very high and broad, a 
massive affair, topped by a glass transom, behind which a light, very dim 
and feeble, was burning. Brent felt for and rang a bell, and heard it ring 
somewhere far off in the house. Then he waited; waited so long that he was 
about to ring again, when he heard a bolt being withdrawn inside the big 
door; then another. Each creaked in a fashion that suggested small use, and 
the need of a little oil. The door opened, and he found himself confronting a 
girl, who stood holding a small lamp in her hand; behind her, at the far end 
of a gloomy, cavernous hall a swinging lamp, turned low, silhouetted her 
figure. 

Something about the girl made Brent look at her with more attention 
than he would ordinarily have given. She was a tallish girl, whose figure 
would have been unusually good had it been properly filled out; as it was, 
she was thin, but only too thin for her proportions--her thinness, had she 
been three inches shorter, would have passed for a graceful slenderness. But 
Brent took this in at a glance; his attention was more particularly 


concentrated on the girl's face--a delicate oval, framed in a mass of dark 
hair. She was all dark--dark hair, an olive complexion, large, unusually 
lustrous dark eyes, fringed by long soft lashes, an almost dark rose-tint on 
her cheeks. And in the look which she gave him there was something as soft 
as her eyes, which were those of a shy animal--something appealing, 
pathetic. He glanced hastily at her attire--simple, even to plainness--and 
wondered who she was, and what was her exact status in that big house, 
which seemed to require the services of a staff of domestics. 

Brent asked for Alderman Crood. The girl glanced towards the end of 
the hall and then looked at him doubtfully. 

"What name?" she inquired in tones that were little above a whisper. 

"My name's Brent," the caller answered, in a Clear, loud voice. 
Somehow, he had a suspicion that Crood was listening at the other end of 
the cavernous hall. "I am Mr. Wallingford's cousin." 

The girl gave him a curious glance and motioning him to wait, went 
away up the hall to a door which stood partly open, revealing a lighted 
interior. She disappeared within; came out again, walked a little way 
towards Brent, and spoke with a timid smile. 

"Will you please come this way?" she said. "Mr. Crood will see you." 

Brent strode up the hall, the girl, preceding him, pushed open the door 
which she had just left. He walked into a big room and, through a fog of 
tobacco smoke, saw that he was in the presence of three men, who sat in 
arm-chairs round a hearth whereon a big fire of logs blazed. Behind their 
chairs a table was set out with decanters and glasses, a tobacco-jar and 
cigar-boxes: clearly he had interrupted a symposium of a friendly and social 
sort. 

The visitor's eyes went straight to the obvious master of the house, a 
big, heavily-built, massive-framed man of sixty or thereabouts, who sat in 
state on the right-hand side of the hearth. Brent took in certain details of his 
appearance at a glance: the broad, flabby, parchment-hued face, wide 
mouth, square jaw, and small, shrewd eyes; the suit of dead-black 
broadcloth, and the ample black neckcloth swathed about an old-fashioned 
collar; he noted, too, the fob which dangled from Alderman Crood's waist, 
and its ancient seals and ornaments. A survival of the past, Alderman 
Crood, he thought, in outward seeming, but there was that in his watchful 
expression which has belonged to man in every age. 


The small shrewd eyes, in their turn, measured up Brent as he crossed 
the threshold, and Crood, seeing what he would have described as a well- 
dressed young gentleman who was evidently used to superior society, did 
what he would certainly not have done for any man in Hathelsborough--he 
rose from his chair and stretched out a hand. 

"How do you do, sir?" he said in a fat, unctuous voice. "The cousin of 
our lamented Mayor, poor gentleman, of whose terrible fate we have this 
moment learned, sir. I can assure you, Mr.--Brent, I think?--and whatever 
other relations there may be, of our sincere sympathy, sir--I never knew a 
more deplorable thing in my life. And to happen just as you should arrive 
on a visit to your cousin, Mr. Brent--dear, dear! The constable who came to 
inform me of what had happened mentioned that you'd come, and we were 
just talking--But I'll introduce you to these gentlemen, sir; allow me--Mr. 
Mallett, our esteemed bank manager. Mr. Coppinger, our respected borough 
treasurer." 

Brent silently shook hands with the two other men; just as silently he 
made a sharp inspection of them as they resettled themselves in their chairs. 
Mallett, a spick-and-span sort of man, very precise as to the cut of his 
clothes and particular as to the quality of his linen and the trimming of his 
old-fashioned side-whiskers, he set down at once as the personification of 
sly watchfulness: he was the type of person who would hear all and say no 
more than was necessary or obligatory. Coppinger, a younger man, had that 
same watchful look; a moment later, Brent saw it in Crood's big face too. 
They were all watchful, all sly, these men, he decided: the sort who would 
sit by and listen, and admit nothing and tell nothing; already, before even he 
asked the questions which he had come to put, he knew that he would get 
no answer other than noncommittal, evasive ones. He saw that all three 
men, instead of being anxious to give him information, were actuated by the 
same desire--to find out what he knew, to hear what he had to say. 

Crood, as Brent seated himself, waved a hand towards the decanters on 
the table. 

"You'll try a little drop o' something, Mr. Brent?" he said, with 
insinuating hospitality. "A taste of whisky, now? Do you no harm after what 
you've just been through." He turned to the girl, who had followed Brent 
into the room and, picking up her needlework, had seated herself near the 
master of the house. "Queenie, my love," he continued, "give the gentleman 
a whisky and soda--say the word, sir. My niece, sir--Miss Queenie Crood-- 


all my establishment, Mr. Brent; quiet, old-fashioned folk we are, but glad 
to see you, sir; though I wish the occasion had been a merrier one--dear, 
dear!" 

Brent made the girl a polite bow and, not wishing to show himself 
stand-offish, took the glass which she mixed and handed to him. He turned 
to Crood. 

"It's not a pleasant occasion for me, sir," he said. "I am my cousin's 
nearest blood-relative, and it lies with me to do what I can to find out who's 
responsible for his death. I understand that you are Deputy-Mayor, so 
naturally you're conversant with his public affairs. Now, I've learnt within 
the last hour that he had become unpopular in the town--made enemies. Is 
that so, Mr. Crood?" 

Crood, who was smoking a long churchwarden pipe, took its stem from 
his lips, and waved it in the air with an expressive motion. 

"Well, well!" he said soothingly. "There might ha’ been a little of 
something of that sort, you know, Mr. Brent, but in a purely political sense, 
sir, an entirely political sense only. No personal feeling, you know, sir. I'm 
sure Mr. Mallett there will agree with me--and Mr. Coppinger too." 

"Absolutely!" said Mallett. 

"Unreservedly!" said Coppinger. 

"Your cousin, sir, our late lamented Mayor, was much respected in the 
town," continued Crood. "He was the hardest-working Mayor we've had for 
many years, Mr. Brent." 

"A first-rate man of business!" observed Mallett. 

"A particularly clever hand at figures!" remarked Coppinger. 

"A man as tried hard to do his duty," said Crood. "Of course I'll not say 
that everybody saw eye to eye with him. They didn't. Wherever there's 
public bodies, Mr. Brent, there'll be parties. Your poor cousin had his party- 
-and there was, to be sure, a party against him and his. But you'll be well 
aware, sir, as a London gentleman, that no doubt often visits Parliament, 
that here in England men is enemies in politics that's firm friends outside 
‘em. I believe I may say that that's a fact, sir?" 

"Oh, no doubt!" agreed Brent. He was already feeling at a loss, and he 
scarcely knew what to say next. "I heard, though, that my cousin, as Mayor, 
was proposing such drastic reforms in the administration of your borough 
affairs, that--well, in short, that personal feeling had been imported." 

Crood shook his head more solemnly than ever. 


"I think you've been misinformed on that point, Mr. Brent," he said. 
"There may be--no doubt are--mischievous persons that would say such 
things, but I never heard nothing of the sort, sir. Political feeling, perhaps; 
but personal feeling--no!" 

"Certainly not!" said Mallett. 

"Nothing of the sort!" said Coppinger. 

"Now, I should say," remarked Crood, waving his pipe again, "that our 
late lamented Mayor, as an individual, was much thought of amongst the 
townspeople. I believe Mr. Mallett will agree with that--and Mr. 
Coppinger." 

"A great deal thought of," answered Mallett. 

"By, I should say, everybody," added Coppinger. 

"He was, of course, a comparative stranger," continued Crood. "Twelve 
years only had he been amongst us--and now cut off, sudden and malicious, 
at the beginning of his career! But well thought of, sir, well thought of!" 

"Then you feel sure that this crime has not sprung out of his public 
affairs?" suggested Brent. "It's not what you'd call a political murder?" 

"Of that, sir, I would take my solemn oath!" declared Crood. "The idea, 
sir, is ridiculous." 

"Absurd!" said Mallett. 

"Out of the question!" affirmed Coppinger. 

"Why then, has he been murdered?" asked Brent. "What's at the bottom 
of it?" 

All three men shook their heads. They looked at each other. They 
looked at Brent. 

"Ay--what?" said Crood. 

"Just so!" agreed Mallett. 

"That's precisely where it is," concluded Coppinger. "Exactly!" 

"More in it than anyone knows of--most probably--at present, Mr. 
Brent," observed Crood, with solemn significance. "Time, sir, time! Time, 
sir, may tell--may!" 

Brent saw that he was not going to get any information under that roof, 
and after a further brief exchange of trite observations he rose to take his 
leave. Alderman Crood wrung his hand. 

"Sorry I am, sir, that your first visit to my establishment should be under 
such painful circumstances," he said unctuously. "I hope you'll favour me 
with another talk, sir--always pleased to see a London gentleman, I'm sure-- 


we're behind, perhaps, in these parts, Mr. Brent, but honest and hearty, sir, 
honest and hearty. Queenie, my love, you'll open the door for the young 
gentleman?" 

The girl took Brent into the gloomy hall. Halfway along its shadows, 
she suddenly turned on him with a half shy, half daring expression. 

"You are from London?" she whispered. 

"From London?--yes," said Brent. "Why?" 

"I want to--to talk to somebody about London," she went on, with a 
nervous, backward glance at the door they had just left. "May I--will you let 
me talk to--you?" 

"To be sure!" answered Brent. "But when--where?" 

"I go into the Castle grounds every afternoon," she answered timidly. 
"Could--could you come there--some time?" 

"To-morrow afternoon?" suggested Brent. "Say three o'clock? Would 
that do?" 

"Yes," she whispered. "Thank you--I'll be there. It seems--queer, but I'll 
tell you. Thank you again--you'll understand to-morrow." 

She had her hand on the big street door by then. Without more words 
she let him out into the night; he heard the door close heavily behind him. 
He went back towards the heart of the little town, wondering. Only a few 
hours before, he had been in the rush and bustle of Fleet Street, and now, 
here he was, two hundred miles away, out of the world, and faced with an 
atmosphere of murder and mystery. 

CHAPTER IV 

BULL'S SNUG 

When Brent came again to the centre of the town he found that 
Hathelsborough, instead of sinking to sleep within an hour of curfew, 
according to long-established custom, had awakened to new life. There 
were groups at every corner, and little knots of folk at doors, and men in 
twos and threes on the pavement, and it needed no particular stretching of 
his ears to inform him that everybody was talking of the murder of his 
cousin. He caught fragmentary bits of surmise and comment as he walked 
along; near a shadowy corner of the great church he purposely paused, 
pretending to tie his shoe-lace, in order to overhear a conversation between 
three or four men who had just emerged from the door of an adjacent 
tavern, and were talking in loud, somewhat excited tones: working men, 
these, whose speech was in the vernacular. 


"You can bet your life ‘at this job's been done by them whose little game 
Wallingford were going to checkmate!" declared one man. "I've allus said 
‘at he were running a rare old risk. We know what t' old saying is about new 
brooms sweeping clean--all very well, is that, but ye can smash a new 
broom if ye use it over vigorously. Wallingford were going a bit too deeply 
into t' abuses o' this town--an' he's paid t' penalty. Put out o' t' way--that's t' 
truth on it!" 

"Happen it may be," said a second man. "And happen not. There's no 
denying ‘at t' Mayor were what they call a man o' mystery. A mysterious 
chap, d'ye see, in his comings and goings. Ye don't know ‘at he mayn't ha’ 
had secret enemies; after all, he were nowt but a stranger i' t' town--nobbut 
been here twelve year or so. How do we know owt about him? It may be 
summat to do wi' t' past, this here affair. I'm none going t' believe ‘at there's 
anybody i' Hathelsborough ‘ud stick a knife into him just because he were 
cleaning up t' town money affairs, like." 

"Never ye mind!" asserted the former speaker. "He were going to touch 
t' pockets o' some on 'em, pretty considerable, were t' Mayor. And ye know 
what Hathelsborough folk is when their pockets is touched--they'll stick at 
nowt! He's been put away, has Wallingford, 'cause he were interfering over 
much." 

Brent walked on, reflecting. His own opinions coincided, uncomfortably 
but decidedly, with those of the last speaker, and a rapidly-growing feeling 
of indignation and desire for vengeance welled up within him. He looked 
round at the dark-walled, closely shuttered old houses about him with a 
sense of dull anger--surely they were typical of the reserve, the cunning 
watchfulness, the suggestive silences of the folk who lived in them, of 
whom he had just left three excellent specimens in Crood, Mallett and 
Coppinger. How was he, a stranger, going to unearth the truth about his 
cousin's brutal murder, amongst people like these, endowed, it seemed to 
him, with an Eastern-like quality of secretiveness? But he would! 

He went on to the rooms in which Wallingford had lived ever since his 
first coming to the town. They were good, roomy, old-fashioned apartments 
in a big house, cosy and comfortable, but the sight of Wallingford's study, of 
his desk, his books and papers, of his favourite chair and his slippers at the 
fire, of the supper-table already spread for him and Brent in an inner 
parlour, turned Brent sick at heart. He turned hastily to Wallingford's 
landlady, who had let him in and followed him into the dead man's room. 


"It's no use, Mrs. Appleyard," he said. "I can't stop here to-night, 
anyway. It would be too much! I'll go to the Chancellor, and send on for my 
luggage." 

The woman nodded, staring at him wonderingly. The news had 
evidently wrought a curious change in her; usually, she was a cheery, good- 
natured, rather garrulous woman, but she looked at Brent now as if 
something had dazed her. 

"Mr. Brent," she whispered, in awe-stricken accents, "you could have 
knocked me down with a feather when they came here and told me. He was 
that well--and cheerful--when he went out!" 

"Yes," said Brent dully. "Yes." He let his eyes run over the room again-- 
he had looked forward to having a long, intimate chat with Wallingford that 
night over the bright fire, still crackling and glowing in readiness for host 
and guest. "Ay, well!" he added. "It's done now!" 

"Them police fellows, Mr. Brent," said the landlady, "have they any idea 
who did it?" 

"I don't think they've the least idea yet," replied Brent. "I suppose you 
haven't, either?" 

Mrs. Appleyard, thus spurred to reminiscence, recovered something of 
her customary loquaciousness. 

"No, to be sure I haven't," she answered. "But I've heard things, and I 
wish--eh, I do wish!--that I'd warned him! I ought to ha' done." 

"What about?" asked Brent. "And what things?" 

The landlady hesitated a little, shaking her head. 

"Well, you know, Mr. Brent," she said at last, "in a little town like this, 
folk will talk--Hathelsborough's a particular bad place for talk and gossip; 
for all that, Hathelsborough people's as secret as the grave when they like, 
about their own affairs. And, as I say, I've heard things. There's a woman 
comes here to work for me at odd times, a woman that sometimes goes to 
put in a day or two at Marriner's Laundry, where a lot of women works, and 
I recollect her telling me not so long since that there was talk amongst those 
women about the Mayor and his interfering with things, and she'd heard 
some of 'em remark that he'd best keep his fingers out o' the pie or he'd pay 
for it. No more, Mr. Brent; but a straw'll show which way the wind blows. 
I'm sure there was them in the town that wanted to get rid of him. All the 
Same--murder!" 

"Just so," said Brent. "Well, I've got to find it all out." 


He went away to the Chancellor Hotel, made his arrangements, sent to 
Mrs. Appleyard's for his luggage, and eventually turned into bed. 

But it was little sleep that Brent got that night, and he was thankful 
when morning came and he could leave his bed and find relief in activity. 
He was out and about while the grey mists still hung around the 
Hathelsborough elms, and at eight o'clock walked into the police-station, 
anxious for news. 

Hawthwaite had no news for him. Late the previous night, and early that 
morning, the police had carried out an exhaustive search of the old Moot 
Hall, and had failed to discover anything that seemed to bear relation to the 
crime. Also they had made themselves acquainted with the murdered man's 
movements immediately previous to his arrival at the Moot Hall; there was 
nothing whatever in them that afforded any clue. 

"We know all that he did from five o'clock yesterday afternoon to the 
time you found him, Mr. Brent," said Hawthwaite. "He left his office at five 
o'clock, and went home to his rooms. He was there till nearly seven o'clock. 
He went out then and walked round by Abbey Lodge, where he left some 
books--novels, or something of the sort--for Mrs. Saumarez. Then----" 

"Who's Mrs. Saumarez?" asked Brent. 

"She's a young widow lady, very wealthy, it's understood, who came to 
live in the town some two years ago," replied Hawthwaite. "Very handsome 
young woman--you'll be seeing her. Between you and me," he added, with a 
knowing glance, "his Worship--late Worship, I should say--had been 
showing her great attention, and I don't think she was indifferent to him--he 
used to go and dine with her a good deal anyway. However, that's neither 
here nor there, just now. He called, I say, at Abbey Lodge, left these books, 
and then came on to the Moot Hall, as Bunning said. That's the plain truth 
about his movements." 

"T don't think his movements matter," observed Brent. "What does 
matter is--what were the movements of the murderer, and how did he get 
into the Mayor's Parlour? Or was he concealed there when my cousin 
entered and, if so, how did he get out and away?" 

"Ay, just so, Mr. Brent," agreed Hawthwaite. "As to that, we know 
nothing--so far. But it was of importance to find out about your cousin's 
own movements, because, you see, he might have been seen, for instance, 
in conversation with some stranger, or--or something of that sort, and it all 
helps." 


"You don't know anything about the presence of any strangers in the 
town last night?" inquired Brent. 

"Oh, we've satisfied ourselves about that," replied Hawthwaite. "We 
made full inquiries last night at the railway station and at the hotels. There 
were no strangers came into the town last night, or evening, or afternoon, 
barring yourself and a couple of commercial travellers who are well known 
here. We saw to that particular at once." 

"Then you've really found out--nothing?"” suggested Brent. 

"Nothing!" asserted Hawthwaite. "But the inquest won't be held until to- 
morrow morning, and by then we may know something. And, in the 
meantime, there's something you might do, Mr. Brent--I gather that you're 
his next-of-kin? Very well, sir, then you might examine his papers--private 
papers and so on. You never know what bit of sidelight you might come 
upon.” 

"Very good," said Brent. "But I shall want help--large help--in that. Can 
you recommend a solicitor, now?" 

"There's Mr. Tansley," replied Hawthwaite. "His office is next door to 
his late Worship's--a sound man, Tansley, Mr. Brent. And, if I were you, I 
should get Tansley to represent you at the inquest to-morrow--legal 
assistance is a good thing to have, sir, at an affair of that sort." 

Brent nodded his acquiescence and went back to his hotel. He was 
thankful that there were few guests in the house--he had no wish to be 
stared at as a principal actor in the unfolding drama. Yet he speedily 
realized that he had better lay aside all squeamish feelings of that sort; he 
foresaw that the murder of its Mayor would throw Hathelsborough into the 
fever of a nine-days' wonder, and that his own activities would perforce 
draw attention to himself. And there were things to be done, and after he 
had breakfasted he set resolutely and systematically about doing them. 
Tansley's office first--he made an arrangement with Tansley to meet him at 
Wallingford's rooms that afternoon, to go through any private papers that 
might be found there. Then his cousin's office--there were clerks there 
awaiting instructions. Brent had to consult with them as to what was to be 
done about business. And that over, there was another and still more 
difficult task--the arrangements for Wallingford's interment. Of one thing 
Brent was determined--whatever Alderman Crood, as Deputy-Mayor, or 
whatever the Aldermen and Councillors of Hathelsborough desired, he, as 
the murdered man's next-of-kin, was not going to have any public funeral or 


demonstration; it roused his anger to white heat to think of even the bare 
possibility of Wallingford's murderer following him in smug hypocrisy to 
his grave. And in Brent's decided opinion that murderer was a 
Hathelsborough man, and one of high place. 

It was nearly noon when he had completed these arrangements, and 
then, having no more to do at the moment, he remembered the little 
newspaper man, Peppermore, and his invitation to call at the Monitor office. 
So, as twelve o'clock chimed and struck from the tower of St. Hathelswide, 
he walked up the narrow entry from the market-place, along which the 
editor-reporter had shot the previous night, and, after a preliminary 
reconnoitring of the premises, tapped at a door marked "Editorial." A shrill 
voice bade him enter, and he turned the handle to find himself inspecting an 
unusually untidy and littered room, the atmosphere of which seemed chiefly 
to be derived from a mixture of gas, paste and printers’ ink. Somewhere 
beyond sounded the monotonous rumble of what was probably an old- 
fashioned printing machine. 

A small-figured, sharp-faced, red-haired youngster of apparently fifteen 
or sixteen years was the sole occupant of this unsavoury sanctum. He was 
very busy--so busy that he had divested himself of his jacket, and had rolled 
up his shirt-sleeves. In his right hand he wielded a pair of scissors; with 
them he was industriously clipping paragraphs from a pile of newspapers 
which lay before him on a side-table. It was evident that he had a sharp eye 
for telling stuff, for in the moment which elapsed after Brent's entrance he 
had run it over a column, swooped on a likely item, snipped it out and 
added it to a heap of similar gleanings at his elbow. He glanced at his caller 
with an expression which was of the sort that discourages wasting of time. 

"Mr. Peppermore?" inquired Brent, taking his cue. "In?" 

"Out," answered the boy. 

"Long?" demanded Brent. 

"Can't say," said the busy one. "Might be and mightn't." Then he gave 
Brent a close inspection. "If it's news," he added, "I can take it. Is it?" 

"No news," replied Brent. "Mr. Peppermore asked me to call. I'll wait." 
He perched himself on the counter, and watched the scissors. "You're the 
sub-editor, I reckon?" he said at last with a smile. "Eh?" 

"I'm all sorts of things in this blooming office," answered the boy. 
"We're short-handed here, I can tell you! Takes me and Mr. P. all our time to 
get the paper out. Why, last week, Mr. P. he didn't have time to write his 


Editorial! We had to shove an old one in. But lor' bless you, I don't believe 
anybody reads 'em! Liveliness, and something about turnips--that's what our 
folks likes. However, they'll have some good stuff this week. We'd a real 
first-class murder in this town last night. The Mayor! Heard about it?" 

"I've heard," said Brent. "Um! And how long have you been at that 
job?" 

"Twelve months," replied the boy. "I was in the law before that--six 
months. But the law didn't suit me. Slow! There's some go in this--bit too 
much now and then. What we want is another reporter. Comes hard on me 
and Mr. Peppermore, times. I did two cricket matches, a fire, a lost child, 
and a drowning case last Saturday." 

"Good!" said Brent. "Know any shorthand?" 

"I can do a fair bit," answered the man-of-all-work. "Learning. Can 
you?" 

"Some," replied Brent. "Did a lot--once. What system?" 

But just then Peppermore, more in a hurry than ever, came bustling in, 
to beam brightly through his spectacles at sight of his visitor. 

"Mr. Brent!" he exclaimed. "Delighted, my dear sir, charmed! Not often 
our humble roof is extended over a distinguished visitor. Take a chair, sir-- 
but no! stop! I've an idea." He seized Brent by the lapel of his coat and 
became whispering and mysterious. "Step outside," he said. "Twelve 
o'clock--we'll go over to Bull's." 

"What's Bull's?" asked Brent, as they went out into the entry. 

Peppermore laughed and wagged his finger. 

"Bull's, sir?" he said. "Bull's?--centre of all the gossip in 
Hathelsborough. Come across there and have a quiet glass with me, and 
keep your eyes and ears open. I've been trying all the morning to get some 
news, ideas, impressions, about the sad event of last night, Mr. Brent--now, 
for current criticism, Bull's is the place. All the gossips of the town 
congregate there, sir." 

"All right," agreed Brent. "Show the way!" 

Peppermore led him down the narrow entry, across the market-place, 
and into an equally narrow passage that opened between two shops near 
High Cross. There Brent found himself confronted by what seemed to be a 
high, blank, doorless and windowless wall; Peppermore perceived his 
astonishment and laughed. 


W 


"Some queer, odd nooks and corners in Hathelsborough, Mr. Brent!" he 
said knowingly. "It would take a stranger a long time to find out all the 
twists and turns in this old town. But everybody knows the way to Bull's 
Snug--and here we are!" 

He suddenly made a sharp turn to the right and into another passage, 
where he pushed open a door, steered his companion by the elbow through 
a dark entry, and thrusting aside a heavy curtain ushered him into as queer a 
place as Brent had ever seen. It was a big, roomy apartment, lavishly 
ornamented with old sporting prints and trophies of the rustic chase; its light 
came from the top through a skylight of coloured glass; its floor was 
sawdusted; there were shadowy nooks and recesses in it, and on one side 
ran a bar, presided over by two hefty men in their shirt-sleeves. And here, 
about the bar, and in knots up and down the room and at the little tables in 
the corners, was a noontide assemblage, every man with a glass in his hand 
or at his elbow. Peppermore drew Brent into a vacant alcove and gave him a 
significant glance. 

"I guess there isn't a man in this room, Mr. Brent, that hasn't got his own 
theory about what happened last night," he murmured. "I don't suppose any 
of 'em know you--they're not the sort of men you'd meet when you were 
here before--these are all chiefly tradesmen, betting men, sportsmen, and so 
on. But as I say, if you want the gossip of the town, here's the place! There 
never was a rumour in Hathelsborough but it was known and canvassed and 
debated and improved upon in Bull's, within an hour. Every scandalmonger 
and talebearer comes here--and here's," he continued, suddenly dropping his 
voice to a whisper, "one of the biggest of 'em--watch him, and listen to him, 
if he comes near us. That tall, thin man, in the grey suit, the man with the 
grizzled moustache. Listen, Mr. Brent; I'll tell you who that chap is, for he's 
one of the queerest and at the same time most interesting characters in the 
town. That, sir, is Krevin Crood, the ne'er-do-weel brother of Mr. Alderman 
Crood--watch him!" 

CHAPTER V 

SLEEPING FIRES 

Already interested in the Crood family because of what he had seen of 
Simon Crood and his niece on the previous evening, Brent looked closely at 
the man whom Peppermore pointed out. There was no resemblance in him 
to his brother, the Alderman. He was a tall, spare, fresh-coloured man, 
apparently about fifty years of age, well-bred of feature, carefully groomed; 


something in his erect carriage, slightly swaggering air and defiant eye 
suggested the military man. Closer inspection showed Brent that the grey 
tweed suit, though clean and scrupulously pressed, was much worn, that the 
brilliantly polished shoes were patched, that the linen, freshly-laundered 
though it was, was far from new--everything, indeed, about Krevin Crood, 
suggested a well-kept man of former grandeur. 

"Decayed old swell--that's what he looks like, eh, Mr. Brent?" 
whispered Peppermore, following his companion's thoughts. "Ah, they say 
that once upon a time Krevin Crood was the biggest buck in 
Hathelsborough--used to drive his horses and ride his horses, and all the rest 
of it. And now--come down to that." 

He winked significantly as he glanced across the room, and Brent knew 
what he meant. Krevin Crood, lofty and even haughty in manner as he was, 
had lounged near the bar and stood looking around him, nodding here and 
there as he met the eye of an acquaintance. 

"Waiting till somebody asks him to drink," muttered Peppermore. 
"Regular sponge, he is! And once used to crack his bottle of champagne 
with the best!" 

"What's the story?" asked Brent, still quietly watching the subject of 
Peppermore's remarks. 

"Oh, the old one," said Peppermore. "Krevin Crood was once a solicitor, 
and Town Clerk, and, as I say, the biggest swell in the place. Making his 
couple of thousand a year, I should think. Come down in the usual fashion-- 
drink, gambling, extravagance and so on. And in the end they had to get rid 
of him--as Magistrates' Clerk, I mean: it was impossible to keep him on any 
longer. He'd frittered away his solicitor's practice too by that time, and come 
to the end of his resources. But Simon was already a powerful man in the 
town, so they--he and some others--cooked things nicely for Krevin. Krevin 
Crood, Mr. Brent, is one of the Hathelsborough abuses that your poor 
cousin meant to rid the ratepayers of--fact, sir!" 

"How?" asked Brent. 

"Well," continued Peppermore, "I said that Simon and some others 
cooked things for him. Instead of dismissing Krevin for incompetence and 
inattention to his duties, they retired him--with a pension. Krevin Crood, sir, 
draws a hundred and fifty-six pounds a year out of the revenues of this 
rotten little borough--all because he's Simon's brother. Been drawing that-- 


three pounds a week--for fifteen years now. It's a scandal! However, as I 
say, he once had two thousand a year." 

"A difference," remarked Brent. 

"Ay, well, he adds a bit to his three pound," said Peppermore. "He does 
odd jobs for people. For one thing, he carries out all Dr. Wellesley's 
medicines for him. And he shows strangers round the place--he knows all 
about the history and antiquities of the Castle, St. Hathelswide, and St. 
Laurence, and the Moot Hall, and so on. A hanger-on, and a sponge--that's 
what he is, Mr. Brent. But clever--as clever, sir, as he's unprincipled." 

"The Croods seem to be an interesting family," observed Brent. "Who is 
that girl that I saw last night--the Alderman's niece? Is she, by any chance, 
this chap's daughter?" 

"Queenie," said Peppermore. "Pretty girl too, that, Mr. Brent. No, sir; 
she's this chap's niece, and Simon's. She's the daughter of another Crood. 
Ben Crood. Ben's dead--he never made anything out, either--died, I believe, 
as poor as a church mouse. Simon's the moneyed man of the Crood family-- 
the old rascal rolls in brass, as they call it here. So he took Queenie out of 
charity, and I'll bet my Sunday hat that he gets out of her the full equivalent 
of all that he gives her! Catch him giving anything for nothing!" 

"You don't love Alderman Crood?" suggested Brent. 

Peppermore picked up his glass of bitter ale and drank off what 
remained. He set down the glass with a bang. 

"Wouldn't trust him any farther than I could throw his big carcase!" he 
said with decision. "Nor any more than I would Krevin there--bad ‘uns, both 
of 'em. But hullo! as nobody's come forward this morning, Krevin's treating 
himself to a drink! That's his way--he'll get his drink for nothing, if he can, 
but, if he can't, he's always got money. Old cadger!" 

Brent was watching Krevin Crood. As Peppermore had just said, 
nobody had joined Krevin at the bar. And now he was superintending the 
mixing of a drink which one of the shirt-sleeved barmen was preparing for 
him. Presently, glass in hand, he drew near a little knot of men, who, in the 
centre of the room, were gossiping in whispers. One of the men turned on 
him. 

"Well, and what's Sir Oracle got to say about it?" he demanded, with 
something like a covert sneer. "You'll know all about it, Krevin, I reckon! 
What's your opinion?" 


Krevin Crood looked over the speaker with a quiet glance of conscious 
superiority. However much he might have come down in the world, he still 
retained the manners of a well-bred and educated man, and Brent was not 
surprised to hear a refined and cultured accent when he presently spoke. 

"If you are referring to the unfortunate and lamentable occurrence of 
last night, Mr. Spelliker," he answered, "I prefer to express no opinion. The 
matter is sub judice." 

"Latin!" sneered the questioner. "Ay! you can hide a deal o' truth away 
behind Latin, you old limbs o' the law! But I reckon the truth'll come out, all 
the same." 

"It is not a legal maxim, but a sound old English saying that murder will 
out," remarked Krevin quietly. "I think you may take it, Mr. Spelliker, that 
in this case, as in most others, the truth will be arrived at." 

"Ay, well, if all accounts be true, it's a good job for such as you that the 
Mayor is removed," said Spelliker half-insolently. "They say he was going 
to be down on all you pensioned gentlemen--what?" 

"That, again, is a matter which I do not care to discuss," replied Krevin. 
He turned away, approaching a horsy-looking individual who stood near. 
"Good-morning, Mr. Gates," he said pleasantly. "Got rid of your brown cob 
yet? If not, I was talking to Simpson, the vet, yesterday--I rather fancy 
you'd find a customer in him." 

Peppermore nudged his companion's arm. Brent leaned nearer to him. 

"Not get any change out of him!" whispered Peppermore. "Cool old 
customer, isn't he? Sub judice, eh? Good! And yet--if there's a man in all 
Hathelsborough that's likely to know what straws are sailing on the 
undercurrent, Mr. Brent, Krevin Crood's the man! But you'll come across 
him before you're here long--nobody can be long in Hathelsborough 
without knowing Krevin!" 

They left Bull's then, and after a little talk in the market-place about the 
matter of paramount importance Brent returned to the Chancellor, thinking 
about what he had just seen and heard. It seemed to him, now more 
assuredly than ever, that he was in the midst of a peculiarly difficult maze, 
in a network of chicanery and deceit, in an underground burrow full of 
twistings and turnings that led he could not tell whither. An idea had flashed 
through his mind as he looked at Krevin Crood in the broken man's brief 
interchange of remarks with the half-insolent tradesman: an idea which he 
had been careful not to mention to Peppermore. Krevin Crood, said 


Peppermore, was mainly dependent on his pension of three pounds a week 
from the borough authorities--a pension which, of course, was terminable at 
the pleasure of those authorities; Wallingford had let it be known, plainly 
and unmistakably, that he was going to advocate the discontinuance of these 
drains on the town's resources: Krevin Crood, accordingly, would be one of 
the first to suffer if Wallingford got his way, as he was likely to do. And 
Peppermore had said further that Krevin Crood knew all about the 
antiquities of Hathelsborough--knew so much, indeed, that he acted as 
cicerone to people who wanted to explore the Castle, and the church, and 
the Moot Hall. Now, supposing that Krevin Crood, with his profound 
knowledge of the older parts of the town, knew of some mysterious and 
secret way into the Mayor's Parlour, and had laid in wait there, resolved on 
killing the man who was threatening by his reforming actions to deprive 
him of his pension? It was not an impossible theory. And others branched 
out of it. It was already evident to Brent that Simon Crood, big man though 
he was in the affairs of the borough, was a schemer and a contriver of 
mole's work: supposing that he and his gang had employed Krevin Crood as 
their emissary? That, too, was possible. Underground work! There was 
underground work all round. 

Then, thinking of Alderman Crood, he remembered Alderman Crood's 
niece; her request to him; his promise to her. He had been puzzled, not a 
little taken aback by the girl's eager, anxious manner. She had been quiet 
and demure enough as she sat by Simon Crood's fire, sewing, in silence, a 
veritable modest mouse, timid and bashful; but in that big, gloomy hall her 
attitude had changed altogether--she had been almost compelling in her 
eagemess. And Brent had wondered ever since, at intervals, whatever it 
could be that she wanted with him--a stranger? But it was near three o'clock 
now, and instead of indulging in further surmise, he went off to meet her. 

Hathelsborough Castle, once one of the most notable fortresses of the 
North, still remained in an excellent state of preservation. Its great Norman 
keep formed a landmark that could be seen over many a mile of the 
surrounding country; many of its smaller towers were still intact, and its 
curtain walls, barbican and ancient chapel had escaped the ravages of time. 
The ground around it had been laid out as a public garden, and its great 
courtyard turned into a promenade, set out with flowerbeds. It was a great 
place of resort for the townsfolk on summer evenings and on Sundays, but 
Brent, coming to it in the middle of the afternoon, found it deserted, save 


for a few nursemaids and children. He went wandering around it and 
suddenly caught sight of Queenie Crood. She was sitting on a rustic bench 
in an angle of the walls, a book in her hand; it needed little of Brent's 
perception to convince him that the book was unread: she was anxiously 
expecting him. 

"Here I am!" he said, with an encouraging smile, as he sat down beside 
her. "Punctual to the minute, you see!" 

He looked closely at her. In the clearer light of day he saw that she was 
not only a much prettier girl than he had fancied the night before, but that 
she had more fire and character in her eyes and lips than he had imagined. 
And though she glanced at him with evident shyness as he came up, and the 
colour came into her cheeks as she gave him her hand, he was quick to see 
that she was going to say whatever it was that was in her mind. It was 
Brent's way to go straight to the point. 

"You wanted to speak to me," he said, smiling again. "Fire away!--and 
don't be afraid." 

The girl threw her book aside, and turned to him with obvious candour. 

"IT won't!" she exclaimed. "I'm not a bit afraid--though I don't know 
whatever you'll think of me, Mr. Brent, asking advice from a stranger in this 
barefaced fashion!" 

"T've had to seek advice from strangers more than once in my time," said 
Brent, with a gentle laugh. "Go ahead!" 

"It was knowing that you came from London," said Queenie. "You 
mightn't think it but I never met anybody before who came from London. 
And--I want to go to London. I will go!" 

"Well," remarked Brent slowly, "if young people say they want to go to 
London, and declare that they will go to London, why, in my experience 
they end up by going. But, in your case, why not?" 

The girl sat silent for a moment, staring straight in front of her at the 
blue smoke that circled up from the quaint chimney stacks of the town 
beneath the Castle. Her eyes grew dreamy. 

"I want to go on the stage," she said at last. "That's it, Mr. Brent." 

Brent turned and looked at her. Under his calm and critical inspection 
she blushed, but as she blushed she shook her head. 

"Perhaps you think I'm one of the stage-struck young women?" she said. 
"Perhaps you're wondering if I can act? Perhaps----" 


"What I'm wondering," interrupted Brent, "is--if you know anything 
about it? Not about acting, but about the practical side of the thing--the 
profession? A pretty stiff proposition, you know." 

"What I know," said Queenie Crood determinedly, "is that I've got a 
natural talent for acting. And I'd get on--if only I could get away from this 
place. I will get away!--if only somebody would give me a bit of advice 
about going to London and getting--you know--getting put in the way of it. 
I don't care how hard the life is, nor how hard I'd have to work--it would be 
what I want, and better than this anyway!" 

"You aren't happy in this town?" suggested Brent. 

Queenie gave an eloquent glance out of her dark eyes. 

"Happy!" she exclaimed scornfully. "Shut up in that house with Simon 
Crood! Would you be? You saw something of it last night. Would you like 
to be mewed up there, day in, day out, year in, year out, with no company 
beyond him and those two cronies of his, who are as bad as himself--mean, 
selfish, money-grubbers! Oh!" 

"Isn't your uncle good to you?" asked Brent with simple directness. 

"He's been good enough in giving me bed and board and clothing since 
my father and mother died six years ago," answered the girl, "and in return 
I've saved him the wages of the two servants he ought to have. But do you 
think I want to spend all my life there, doing that sort of thing? I don't--and 
I won't! And I thought, when I heard that you were a London man, and a 
journalist, that you'd be able to tell me what to do--to get to London. Help 
me, Mr. Brent!" 

She involuntarily held out her hands to him, and Brent just as 
involuntarily took them in his. He was a cool and not easily impressed 
young man, but his pulses thrilled as he felt the warm fingers against his 
Own. 

"By George!" he exclaimed. "If--if you can act like that----" 

"I'm not acting!" she said quickly. 

"Well, well, I didn't say you were," he answered with a laugh. "Only if 
you could--but of course I'll help you! I'll find out a thing or two for you: I 
don't know much myself, but I know people who do know. I'll do what I 
can." 

The girl pressed his hands and withdrew her own. 

"Thank you, thank you!" she said impulsively. "Oh, if you only knew 
how I want to get away--and breathe! That house----" 


"Look here," interrupted Brent, "you're very candid. I like that--it suits 
me. Now, frankly you don't like that old uncle of yours? And just why?" 

Queenie looked round. There was no one near them, no one indeed in 
sight, except a nursemaid who wheeled a perambulator along one of the 
paths, but she sunk her voice to something near a whisper. 

"Mr. Brent," she said, "Simon Crood's the biggest hypocrite in this 
town--and that's implying a good deal more than you'd ever think. He and 
those friends of his, Mallett and Coppinger, who are always there with him- 
-ah, they think I know nothing, and understand nothing, but I hear their 
schemings and their talk, veiled as it is. They're deep and subtle, those 
three--and dangerous. Didn't you see last night that if you'd sat there till 
midnight or till morning you'd never have had a word out of them--a word, 
that is, that you wanted? You wouldn't!--they knew better!" 

"I got nothing out of them," admitted Brent. He sat thinking in silence 
for a time. "Look here," he said at last, "you know what I want to find out-- 
who killed my cousin. Help me! Keep your eyes and ears open to anything 
you see and hear--understand?" 

"T will!" answered Queenie. "But you've got a big task before you! You 
can be certain of this--if the Mayor was murdered for what you called 
political reasons----" 

"Well?" asked Brent, as she paused. "Well?" 

"It would all be arranged so cleverly that there's small chance of 
discovery," she went on. "I know this town--rotten to the core! But I'll help 
you all I can, and----" 

A policeman suddenly came round the corner of the wall, and at sight of 
Brent touched his peaked cap. 

"Looking for you, Mr. Brent," he said. "I heard you'd been seen coming 
up here. The superintendent would be obliged if you'd step round, sir; he 
wants to see you at once, particularly." 

"Follow you in a moment," answered Brent. He turned to Queenie as the 
man went away. "When shall I see you again?" he asked. 

"I always come here every afternoon," she answered. "It's the only 
change I get. I come here to read." 

"Till to-morrow--or the next day, then," said Brent. He nodded and 
laughed. "Keep smiling! You'll maybe play Juliet, or some other of those 
old games, yet." 


The girl smiled gratefully, and Brent strode away after the policeman. In 
a few minutes he was in Hawthwaite's office. The superintendent closed the 
door, gave him a mysterious glance, and going over to a cupboard produced 
a long, narrow parcel, done up in brown paper. 

"A discovery!" he whispered. "It occurred to me this afternoon to have 
all the heavy furniture in the Mayor's Parlour examined. No light job, Mr. 
Brent--but we found this." 

And with a jerk of his wrist he drew from the brown paper a long, thin, 
highly polished rapier, the highly burnished steel of which was dulled along 
half its length, as if it had been first dimmed and then hastily rubbed. 

"I make no doubt that this was what it was done with," continued 
Hawthwaite. "We found it thrust away between the wainscoting and a heavy 
bookcase which it took six men to move. And our deputy Town Clerk says 
that a few days ago he saw this lying on a side table in the Mayor's Parlour-- 
his late Worship observed to him that it was an old Spanish rapier that he'd 
picked up at some old curiosity shop cheap." 

"You'll go into that, and bring it in evidence?" suggested Brent. 

"You bet!" replied Hawthwaite grimly. "Oh, we're not going to sleep, 
Mr. Brent--we'll get at something yet! Slow and sure, sir, slow but sure." 

Brent went away presently, and calling on Tansley, the solicitor, walked 
with him to Wallingford's rooms. During the next two hours they carefully 
examined all the dead man's private papers. They found nothing that threw 
any light whatever on his murder. But they came upon his will. Wallingford 
had left all he possessed to his cousin, Richard Brent, and by the tragedy of 
the previous night Brent found that he had benefited to the extent of some 
fifteen thousand pounds. 

CHAPTER VI 

THE ANCIENT OFFICE OF CORONER 

The discovery of Wallingford's will, which lay uppermost amongst a 
small collection of private papers in a drawer of the dead man's desk, led 
Brent and Tansley into a new train of thought. Tansley, with the ready 
perception and acumen of a man trained in the law, was quick to point out 
two or three matters which in view of Wallingford's murder seemed to be of 
high importance, perhaps of deep significance. Appended to the will was a 
schedule of the testator's properties and possessions, with the total value of 
the estate estimated and given in precise figures--that was how Brent 
suddenly became aware that he had come into a small fortune. Then the will 


itself was in holograph, written out in Wallingford's own hand on a single 
sheet of paper, in the briefest possible fashion, and witnessed by his two 
clerks. And, most important and significant of all, it had been executed only 
a week previously. 

"Do you know how that strikes me?" observed Tansley in a low voice, 
as if he feared to be overheard. "It just looks to me as if Wallingford had 
anticipated that something was about to happen. Had he ever given you any 
idea in his letters that he was going to do this?" 

"Never!" replied Brent. "Still--I'm the only very near relative that he 
had." 

"Well," said Tansley, "it may be mere coincidence, but it's a bit odd that 
he should be murdered within a week of that will's being made. I'd just like 
to know if he'd been threatened--openly, anonymously, any way. Looks like 
it.” 

"I suppose we shall get into things at the inquest?" asked Brent. 

Tansley shrugged his shoulders. 

"Maybe," he answered. "I've no great faith in inquests myself. But 
sometimes things do come out. And our coroner, Seagrave, is a painstaking 
and thorough-going sort of old chap--the leading solicitor in the town too. 
But it all depends on what evidence can be brought forward. I've always an 
uneasy feeling, as regards a coroner's inquiry, that the very people who 
really could tell something never come forward." 

"Doesn't that look as if such people were keeping something back that 
would incriminate themselves?" suggested Brent. 

"Not necessarily," replied Tansley. "But it often means that it might 
incriminate others. And in an old town like this, where the folk are very 
clannish and closely connected one with another by, literally, centuries of 
intermarriage between families, you're not going to get one man to give 
another away." 

"You think that even if the murderer is known, or if some one suspected, 
he would be shielded?" asked Brent. 

"In certain eventualities, yes," answered Tansley. "We all know that 
rumours about your cousin's murder are afloat in the town now--and 
spreading. Well, the more they spread, the closer and more secretive will 
those people become who are in the know; that is, of course, if anybody is 
in the know. That's a fact!" 

"What do you think yourself?" said Brent suddenly. "Come now?" 


"I think the Mayor was got rid of--and very cleverly," replied Tansley. 
"So cleverly that I'm doubtful if to-morrow's inquest will reveal anything. 
However, it's got to be held." 

"Well, you'll watch it for me?" said Brent. "I'm going to spare no 
expense and no pains to get at the truth." 

He sat at Tansley's side when the inquest was opened next morning in 
the principal court of the old Moot Hall. It struck him as rather a curious 
fact that, although he had followed the profession of journalist for several 
years, he had never until then been present at the holding of this--one of the 
most ancient forms of inquiry known to English law. But he was familiar 
with the history of the thing--he knew that ever since the days of Edward IV 
the Coroner had held his sitting, super visum corporis, with the aid of at 
least twelve jurymen, probi et legales homines, there was scarcely in all the 
range of English legal economy an office more ancient. He inspected the 
Coroner and his jury with curious interest--Seagrave, Coroner of the 
Honour of Hathelsborough, was a keen-faced old lawyer, whose astute 
looks were relieved by a kindly expression; his twelve good men and true 
were tradesmen of the town, whose exterior promised a variety of character 
and temperament, from the sharply alert to the dully unimaginative. 

There were other people there in whom Brent was speedily interested, 
and at whom he gazed with speculative attention in the opening stages of 
the proceedings. The court was crowded: by the time Seagrave, as Coroner, 
took his seat, there was not a square foot of even standing space. Brent 
recognized a good many folk. There was Peppermore, with his sharp-eyed 
boy assistant; there, ranged alongside of them, were many other reporters, 
from the various county newspapers, and at least one man whom Brent 
recognized as being from the Press Association in London. And there was a 
big array of police, with Hawthwaite at its head, and there were doctors, and 
officials of the Moot Hall, and, amongst the general public, many men 
whom Brent remembered seeing the previous day in Bull's Snug. Krevin 
Crood was among these; in a privileged seat, not far away, sat his brother, 
the Alderman, with Queenie half-hidden at his side, and his satellites, 
Mallett and Coppinger, in close attendance. And near them, in another 
privileged place, sat a very pretty woman, of a distinct and superior type, 
attired in semi-mourning, and accompanied by her elderly female 
companion. Brent was looking at these two when Tansley nudged his elbow. 


"You see that handsome woman over there--next to the older one?" he 
whispered. "That's the Mrs. Saumarez you've heard of--that your 
unfortunate cousin was very friendly with. Rich young widow, she is, and 
deuced pretty and attractive--Wallingford used to dine with her a good deal. 
I wonder if she's any ideas about this mystery? However, I guess we shall 
hear many things before the day's out; of course I haven't the slightest 
notion what evidence is going to be given. But I've a pretty good idea that 
Seagrave means to say some pretty straight things to the jury!" 

Here Tansley proved to be right. The Coroner, in opening the 
proceedings, made some forcible remarks on their unusual gravity and 
importance. Here was a case in which the chief magistrate of one of the 
most ancient boroughs in England had been found dead in his official room 
under circumstances which clearly seemed to point to murder. Already there 
were rumours in the town and neighbourhood of the darkest and most 
disgraceful sort--that the Mayor of Hathelsborough had been done to death, 
in a peculiarly brutal fashion, by a man or men who disagreed with the 
municipal reforms which he was intent on carrying out. It would be a 
lasting, an indelible blot on the old town's fair fame, never tarnished before 
in this way, if this inquiry came to naught, if no definite verdict was given, 
he earnestly hoped that by the time it concluded they would be in 
possession of facts which would, so to speak, clear the town, and any 
political party in the town. He begged them to give the closest attention to 
all that would be put before them, and to keep open minds until they heard 
all the available evidence. 

"A fairly easy matter in this particular case!" muttered Tansley, as the 
jurymen went out to discharge their distasteful, preliminary task of viewing 
the body of the murdered man. "I don't suppose there's a single man there 
who has the ghost of a theory, and I'm doubtful if he'll know much more to- 
night than he knows now--unless something startling is sprung upon us." 

Brent was the first witness called into the box when the court settled 
down to its business. He formally identified the body of the deceased as that 
of his cousin, John Wallingford: at the time of his death, Mayor of 
Hathelsborough, and forty-one years of age. He detailed the particulars of 
his own coming to the town on the evening of the murder, and told how he 
and Bunning, going upstairs to the Mayor's Parlour, had found Wallingford 
lying across his desk, dead. All this every man and woman in the court 
knew already--but the Coroner desired to know more. 


"I believe, Mr. Brent," he said, when the witness had given these 
particulars, "that you are the deceased's nearest blood-relative?" 

"I am," replied Brent. 

"Then you can give us some information which may be of use. 
Although the Mayor had lived in Hathelsborough some twelve years or so, 
he was neither a native of the town nor of these parts. Now, can you give us 
some particulars about him--about his family and his life before he came to 
this borough?" 

"Yes," said Brent. "My cousin was the only son--only child, in fact--of 
the Reverend Septimus Wallingford, who was sometime Vicar of Market 
Meadow, in Berkshire. He is dead--many years ago--so is his wife. My 
cousin was educated at Reading Grammar School, and on leaving it he was 
articled to a firm of solicitors in that town. After qualifying as a solicitor, he 
remained with that firm for some time. About twelve years ago he came to 
this place as managing clerk to a Hathelsborough firm; its partners 
eventually retired, and he bought their practice." 

"Was he ever married?" 

"Never!" 

"You knew him well?" 

"He was some twelve years my senior," answered Brent, "so I was a 
mere boy when he was a young man. But of late years we have seen a good 
deal of each other--he has frequently visited me in London, and this would 
have been my third visit to him here. We corresponded regularly." 

"You were on good terms?" 

"We were on very good terms." 

"And confidential terms?" 

"As far as I know--yes. He took great interest in my work as a 
journalist, and I took great interest in his career in this town." 

"And I understand that he has marked his sense of--shall we say, kinship 
for you by leaving you all his property?" 

"He has!" 

"Now, did he ever say anything to you, by word of mouth or letter, 
about any private troubles?" 

"No, never!" 

"Or about any public ones?" 

"Well, some months ago, soon after he became Mayor of 
Hathelsborough, he made a sort of joking reference, in a letter, to something 


that might come under that head." 

"Yes? What, now?" 

"He said that he had started on his task of cleaning out the Augean 
stable of Hathelsborough, and that the old task of Hercules was child's play 
compared to his." 

"I believe, Mr. Brent, that you visited your cousin here in the town 
about Christmas last? Did he say anything to you about Hathelsborough at 
that time? I mean, as regards what he called his Augean stables task?" 

Brent hesitated. He glanced at the eagerly-listening spectators, and he 
smiled a little. 

"Well," he replied half-hesitatingly, "he did! He said that in his opinion 
Hathelsborough was the rottenest and most corrupt little town in all 
England!" 

"Did you take that as a seriously meant statement, Mr. Brent?" 

"Oh, well--he laughed as he made it. I took it as a specimen of his rather 
heightened way of putting things." 

"Did he say anything that led you to think that he believed himself to 
have bitter enemies in the town?" 

"No," said Brent, "he did not." 

"Neither then nor at any other time?" 

"Neither then nor at any other time." 

The Coroner asked no further questions, and Brent sat down again by 
Tansley, and settled himself to consider whatever evidence might follow. He 
tried to imagine himself a Coroner or juryman, and to estimate and weigh 
the testimony of each succeeding witness in its relation to the matter into 
which the court was inquiring. Some of it, he thought, was relevant; some 
had little in it that carried affairs any further. Yet he began to see that even 
the apparently irrelevant evidence was not without its importance. They 
were links, these statements, these answers; links that went to the making of 
a chain. 

He was already familiar with most of the evidence: he knew what each 
witness was likely to tell before one or other entered the box. Bunning came 
next after himself; Bunning had nothing new to tell. Nor was there anything 
new in the medical evidence given by Dr. Wellesley and Dr. Barber--all the 
town knew how the Mayor had been murdered, and the purely scientific 
explanations as to the cause of death were merely details. More interest 
came when Hawthwaite produced the fragment of handkerchief picked up 


on the hearth of the Mayor's Parlour, half-burnt; and when he brought 
forward the rapier which had been discovered behind the bookcase; still 
more when a man who kept an old curiosity shop in a back street of the 
town proved that he had sold the rapier to Wallingford only a few days 
before the murder. But interest died down again while the Borough 
Surveyor produced elaborate plans and diagrams, illustrating the various 
corridors, passages, entrances and exits of the Moot Hall, with a view to 
showing the difficulty of access to the Mayor's Parlour. It revived once 
more when the policeman who had been on duty at the office in the 
basement stepped into the box and was questioned as to the possibilities of 
entrance to the Moot Hall through the door near which his desk was posted. 
For on pressure by the Coroner he admitted that between six and eight 
o'clock on the fateful evening he had twice been absent from the 
neighbourhood of that door for intervals of five or six minutes--it was 
therefore possible that the murderer had slipped in and slipped out without 
attracting attention. 

This admission produced the first element of distinct sensation which 
had so far materialized. As almost every person present was already fairly 
well acquainted with the details of what had transpired on the evening of 
the murder--Peppermore having published every scrap of information he 
could rake up, in successive editions of his Monitor--the constable's belated 
revelation came as a surprise. Hawthwaite turned on the witness with an 
irate, astonished look; the Coroner glanced at Hawthwaite as if he were 
puzzled; then looked down at certain memoranda lying before him. He 
turned from this to the witness, a somewhat raw, youthful policeman. 

"I understood that you were never away from that door between six and 
eight o'clock on the evening in question?" he said. "Now you admit that you 
were twice away from it?" 

"Yes, sir. I'm sorry, sir, I clean forgot that when--when the 
superintendent asked me at first. I--I was a bit flustered like." 

"Now let us get a clear statement about this," said the Coroner, after a 
pause. "We know quite well from the plans, and from our own knowledge, 
that anyone could get up to the Mayor's Parlour through the police office in 
the basement at the rear of the Moot Hall. What time did you go on duty at 
the door that opens into the office, from St. Laurence Lane?" 

"Six o'clock, sir." 

"And you were about the door--at a desk there, eh?--until when?" 


"Till after eight, sir." 

"But you say you were absent for a short time, twice?" 

"Yes, sir, | remember now that I was." 

"What were the times of those two absences?" 

"Well, sir, about ten minutes to seven I went along to the charge office 
for a few minutes--five or six minutes. Then at about a quarter to eight I 
went downstairs into the cellar to get some paraffin for a lamp--I might be 
away as long, then, sir." 

"And, of course, during your absence anybody could have left or 
entered--unnoticed?" 

"Well, they could, sir, but I don't think anybody did." 

"Why, now?" 

"Because, sir, the door opening into St. Laurence Lane is a very heavy 
one, and I never heard it either open or close. The latch is a heavy one, too, 
sir, and uncommon stiff." 

"Still, anybody might," observed the Coroner. "Now, what is the length 
of the passage between that door, the door at the foot of the stairs leading to 
this court--by which anybody would have to come to get that way to the 
Mayor's Parlour?" 

The witness reflected for a moment. 

"Well, about ten yards, sir," he answered. 

The Coroner looked at the plan which the Borough Surveyor had placed 
before him and the jury a few minutes previously. Before he could say 
anything further, Hawthwaite rose from his seat and making his way to him 
exchanged a few whispered remarks with him. Presently the Coroner 
nodded, as if in assent to some suggestions. 

"Oh, very well," he said. "Then perhaps we'd better have her at once. 
Call--what's her name, did you say? Oh, yes--Sarah Jane Spizey!" 

From amidst a heterogeneous collection of folk, men and women, 
congregated at the rear of the witness-box, a woman came forward--one of 
the most extraordinary looking creatures that he had ever seen, thought 
Brent. She was nearly six feet in height; she was correspondingly built; her 
arms appeared to be as brawny as a navvy's; her face was of the shape and 
roundness of a full moon; her mouth was a wide slit, her nose a button; her 
eyes were as shrewd and hard as they were small and close-set. A very 
Grenadier of a woman!--and apparently quite unmoved by the knowledge 
that everybody was staring at her. 


Sarah Jane Spizey--yes. Wife of the Town Bellman. Resident in St. 
Laurence Lane. Went out charing sometimes; sometimes worked at 
Marriner's Laundry. Odd-job woman, in fact. 

"Mrs. Spizey," said the Coroner, "I understand that on the evening of 
Mr. Wallingford's death you were engaged in some work in the Moot Hall. 
Is that so?" 

"Yes, sir. Which I was a-washing the floor of this very court." 

"What time was that, Mrs. Spizey?" 

"Which I was at it, your Worshipful, from six o'clock to eight." 

"Did you leave this place at all during that time?" 

"Not once, sir; not for a minute." 

"Now during the whole of that time, Mrs. Spizey, did you see anybody 
come up those stairs, cross the court, and go towards the Mayor's Parlour?" 

"Which I never did, sir! I never see a soul of any sort. Which the place 
was empty, sir, for all but me and my work, sir." 

The Coroner motioned Mrs. Spizey to stand down, and glanced at 
Hawthwaite. 

"I think this would be a convenient point at which to adjourn," he said. 
oo 

But Hawthwaite's eyes were turned elsewhere. In the body of the court 
an elderly man had risen. 

CHAPTER VII 

THE VOLUNTARY WITNESS 

Everybody present, not excluding Brent, knew the man at whom the 
Superintendent of Police was staring, and who evidently wished to address 
the Coroner. He was Mr. Samuel John Epplewhite, an elderly, highly 
respectable tradesman of the town, and closely associated with that Forward 
Party in the Town Council of which the late Mayor had become the 
acknowledged leader; a man of substance and repute, who would not break 
in without serious reason upon proceedings of the sort then going on. The 
Coroner, following Hawthwaite's glance, nodded to him. 

"You wish to make some observation, Mr. Epplewhite?" he inquired. 

"Before you adjourn, sir, if you please," replied Epplewhite, "I should 
like to make a statement--evidence, in fact, sir. I think, after what we've 
heard, that it's highly necessary that I should." 

"Certainly," answered the Coroner. "Anything you can tell, of course. 
Then, perhaps you'll step into the witness-box?" 


The folk who crowded the court to its very doors looked on impatiently 
while Epplewhite went through the legal formalities. Laying down the 
Testament on which he had taken the oath, he turned to the Coroner. But the 
Coroner again nodded to him. 

"You had better tell us what is in your mind in your own way, Mr. 
Epplewhite," he said. "We are, of course, in utter ignorance of what it is you 
can tell. Put it in your own fashion." 

Epplewhite folded his hands on the ledge of the witness-box and looked 
around the court before finally settling his eyes on the Coroner: it seemed to 
Brent as if he were carefully considering the composition, severally and 
collectively, of his audience. 

"Well, sir," he began, in slow, measured accents, "what I have to say, as 
briefly as I can, is this: everybody here, I believe, is aware that our late 
Mayor and myself were on particularly friendly terms. We'd always been 
more or less of friends since his first coming to the town: we'd similar tastes 
and interests. But our friendship had been on an even more intimate basis 
during the last year or two, and especially of recent months, owing, no 
doubt, to the fact that we belonged to the same party on the Town Council, 
and were both equally anxious to bring about a thorough reform in the 
municipal administration of the borough. When Mr. Wallingford was 
elected Mayor last November, he and I, and our supporters on the Council, 
resolved that during his year of office we would do our best to sweep away 
certain crying abuses and generally get the affairs of Hathelsborough placed 
on a more modern and a better footing. We were all----" 

The Coroner held up his hand. 

"Let us have a clear understanding," he said. "I am gathering--officially, 
of course--from what you are saying that in Hathelsborough Town Council 
there are two parties, opposed to each other: a party pledged to Reform, and 
another that is opposed to Reform. Is that so, Mr. Epplewhite?" 

"Precisely so," answered the witness. "And of the Reform party, the late 
Mayor was the leader. This is well known in the town--it's a matter of 
common gossip. It is also well known to members of the Town Council that 
Mr. Wallingford's proposals for reform were of a very serious and drastic 
nature, that we of his party were going to support them through thick and 
thin, and that they were bitterly opposed by the other party, whose members 
were resolved to fight them tooth and nail." 


"It may be as well to know what these abuses were which you proposed 
to reform?" suggested the Coroner. "I want to get a thorough clearing-up of 
everything." 

"Well," responded the witness, with another glance around the court, 
"the late Mayor had a rooted and particular objection to the system of 
payments and pensions in force at present, which, without doubt, owes its 
existence to favouritism and jobbery. There are numerous people in the 
town drawing money from the borough funds who have no right to it on any 
ground whatever. There are others who draw salaries for what are really 
sinecures. A great deal of the ratepayers’ money has gone in this way--men 
in high places in the Corporation have used their power to benefit relations 
and favourites: I question if there's another town in the country in which 
such a state of things would be permitted. But there is a more serious matter 
than that, one which Mr. Wallingford was absolutely determined, with the 
help of his party, and backed by public opinion, if he could win it over--no 
easy thing, for we had centuries of usage and tradition against us!--to bring 
to an end. That is, the fact that the financial affairs of this town are entirely 
controlled by what is virtually a self-constituted body, called the Town 
Trustees. They are three in number. If one dies, the surviving two select his 
successor--needless to say, they take good care that they choose a man who 
is in thorough sympathy with their own ideas. Now the late Mayor was 
convinced that this system led to nothing but--well, to put it mildly, to 
nothing but highly undesirable results, and he claimed that the Corporation 
had the right to deprive the existing Town Trustees of their power, and to 
take into its own hands the full administration of the borough finances. And 
of course there was much bitter animosity aroused by this proposal, because 
the Town Trustees have had a free hand and done what they liked with the 
town's money for a couple of centuries!" 

The Coroner, who was making elaborate notes, lifted his pen. 

"Who are the Town Trustees at present, Mr. Epplewhite?" he inquired. 

Epplewhite smiled, as a man might smile who knows that a question is 
only asked as a mere formality. 

"The Town Trustees at present, sir," he answered quietly, "are Mr. 
Alderman Crood, Deputy Mayor; Mr. Councillor Mallett, Borough Auditor; 
and Mr. Councillor Coppinger, Borough Treasurer." 

Amidst a curious silence, broken only by the scratching of the Coroner's 
pen, Alderman Crood rose heavily in his place amongst the spectators. 


"Mr. Coroner," he said, with some show of injured feeling, "I object, sir, 
to my name being mentioned in connection with this here matter. You're 
inquiring, sir----" 

"I'm inquiring, Mr. Crood, into the circumstances surrounding the death 
of John Wallingford," said the Coroner. "If you can throw any light on 
them, I shall be glad to take your evidence. At present I am taking the 
evidence of another witness. Yes, Mr. Epplewhite?" 

"Well, sir, I come to recent events," continued Epplewhite, smiling 
grimly as the Deputy-Mayor, flushed and indignant, resumed his seat. "The 
late Mayor was very well aware that his proposals were regarded, not 
merely with great dislike, but with positive enmity. He, and those of us who 
agreed with him, were constantly asked in the Council Chamber what right 
we had to be endeavouring to interfere with a system that had suited our 
fathers and grandfathers? We were warmed too, in the Council Chamber, 
that we should get ourselves into trouble----" 

"Do you refer to actual threats?" asked the Coroner. 

"Scarcely that, sir--hints, and so on," replied the witness. "But of late, in 
the case of the late Mayor, actual threats have been used. And to bring my 
evidence to a point, Mr. Coroner, I now wish to make a certain statement, 
on my oath, and to produce a certain piece of evidence, to show that Mr. 
Wallingford's personal safety was threatened only a few days before his 
murder!" 

Thus saying, Epplewhite thrust a hand into the inner pocket of his coat, 
and, producing a letter, held it out at arm's length, so that every one could 
see it. So holding it, he turned to the Coroner. 

"It is just a week ago, sir," he proceeded, "that Mr. Wallingford came to 
supper at my house. After supper, he and I, being alone, began talking about 
the subject which was uppermost in our minds--municipal reform. That day 
I had had considerable talk with two or three fellow-members of the 
Council who belonged to the opposite party, and as a result I showed to 
Wallingford that opposition to our plans was growing more concentrated, 
determined and bitter. He laughed a little satirically. 'It's gone beyond even 
that stage with me, personally, Epplewhite,’ he said. "Don't you ever be 
surprised, my friend, if you hear of my being found with a bullet through 
my head or a knife between my ribs!' 'What do you mean?’ said I. 
'Nonsense!' He laughed again, and pulled out this envelope. 'All right,’ he 


answered. 'You read that!' I read what was in the envelope, sir--and I now 
pass it to you!" 

The Coroner silently took the letter which was passed across to him 
from the witness, withdrew a sheet of paper from it, and read the contents 
with an inscrutable face and amidst a dead silence. It seemed a long time 
before he turned to the jury. Then, he held up the sheet of paper and the 
envelope which had contained it. 

"Gentlemen!" he said. "I shall have to draw your particular attention to 
this matter. This is an anonymous letter. From the date on the postmark, it 
was received by the late Mayor about a week before he showed it to Mr. 
Epplewhite. It is a typewritten communication. The address on the envelope 
is typewritten; the letter itself is typewritten. I will now read the letter to 
you. It is as follows: 

"MR. MAYOR, 

"You are a young man in an old town, but you are old enough and sharp 
enough to take a hint. Take one now, and mind your own business. What 
business is it of yours to interfere with good old customs in a place to which 
you don't belong and where you're still a comparative stranger? You only 
got elected to the Mayoral chair by one vote, and if you are fool enough to 
think that you and those behind you are strong enough to upset things you'll 
find yourself wrong, for you won't be allowed. There's something a deal 
stronger in this town than what you and them are, and that you'll see 
proved--or happen you won't see it, for if you go on as you are doing, 
putting your nose in where you've no right, you'll be made so that you'll 
never see nor hear again. Things is not going to be upset here for want of 
putting upsetters out of the way; there's been better men than you quietly 
sided for less. So take a quiet warning, leave things alone. It would become 
you a deal better if you'd be a bit more hospitable to the Council and give 
them a glass of decent wine instead of the teetotal stuff you disgraced the 
table with when you gave your Mayoral banquet--first time any Mayor of 
this good old borough ever did such a thing. There's them that's had quite 
enough of such goings-on, and doesn't mind how soon you're shifted. So 
mend your ways before somebody makes them as they'll never need 
mending any more.' 

"Now, gentlemen," continued the Coroner, as he laid down the letter, 
"there are one or two things about that communication to which I wish to 
draw your attention. First of all, it is the composition of a vulgar and 


illiterate, or, at any rate, semi-illiterate person. I don't think its phrasing and 
illiteracy are affected; I think it has been written in its present colloquial 
form without art or design, by whoever wrote it; it is written, phrased, 
expressed, precisely as a vulgar, coarse sort of person would speak. That is 
the first point. The second is--it is typewritten. Now, in these days, there are 
a great many typewriting machines in use in the town; small as the town is, 
we know there are a great many, in offices, shops, institutions, banks, even 
private houses. It is not at all likely that the sender of this letter would 
employ a professional typist to write it, not even a clerk, nor any employé-- 
therefore he typed it himself. I will invite your attention to the letter, which 
I now hand to you, and then I will place it in the custody of the police, who 
will, of course, use their best endeavours to trace it." 

He passed the letter over to the foreman of the jury, and turned to the 
witness-box. 

"I conclude, Mr. Epplewhite, that the late Mayor left that letter in your 
possession?" he asked. 

"He did, sir," replied Epplewhite. "He said, half jokingly, "You can keep 
that, Epplewhite! If they sacrifice me on the altar of vested interests, it'll be 
a bit of evidence.’ So I locked up the letter in my safe there and then, and it 
has remained there until this morning." 

"You, of course, have no idea as to the identity of the sender?" 

"None, sir!" 

"Had Mr. Wallingford?" 

"Neither of us, sir, formed any conclusion. But we both thought that the 
letter emanated from some member of the opposition." 

"Did Mr. Wallingford take it as a serious threat?" 

Epplewhite looked doubtful. 

"I scarcely know," he said. "He seemed half-minded about it. To regard 
it, you know, as half a joke and half serious. But I feel certain that he knew 
he had enemies who might become--well, deadly. That's my distinct 
impression, Mr. Coroner." 

The typewritten letter went its round of the jury and presently came 
back to the Coroner. He replaced it in its envelope and handed the envelope 
to Hawthwaite. 

"You must leave no stone unturned in your effort to trace that letter to 
its source," he said. "That's of the highest importance. And now I think we 
had better adjourn for----" 


But Tansley rose from his seat at Brent's elbow. 

"IT should like to draw attention to a somewhat pertinent fact, Mr. 
Coroner," he said. "It seems to have a distinct bearing on what has just 
transpired. During a search of the deceased's private papers, made by Mr. 
Brent and myself, yesterday afternoon, we found Mr. Wallingford's will. It 
was drawn up by himself, in very concise terms, and duly executed, only a 
few days before his death. It suggests itself to me that he was impelled to 
this by the threat which is distinctly made in the letter you have just read." 

"I think we may take it that the late Mayor felt that he was in some 
personal danger," answered the Coroner. "What you say, Mr. Tansley, 
appears to corroborate that." 

Then with a few words of counsel to the jury, he adjourned the inquest 
for ten days, and presently the folk who had listened to the proceedings 
streamed out into the market-place, excited and voluble. Instead of going 
away, the greater number of those who had been present lingered around the 
entrance, and Brent, leaving in Tansley's company a few minutes later, 
found high words being spoken between Alderman Crood and Epplewhite, 
who, prominent on the pavement, were haranguing each other amidst a ring 
of open-mouthed bystanders. 

"You were at that game all through what you called your evidence!" 
vociferated Alderman Crood, who was obviously excited and angry far 
beyond his wont. "Nice evidence, indeed! Naught is it but trying to fasten 
blame on to innocent folk!" 

"Suggesting!" sneered Mallett, close on his leader's right elbow. 
"Insinuating!" 

"Hinting at things!" said Coppinger, close on the left. "Implying!" 

"Dirty work!" shouted Alderman Crood. "Such as nobody but the likes 
o' you--Radicals and teetotallers and chapel folk!--'ud ever think o' doing. 
You say straight out before the town what's in your mind, Sam Epplewhite, 
and I'll see what the law has to say to you! I'm none going to have my 
character taken away by a fellow o' your sort. Say your say, here in public--- 

"I'll say my say at the right time and place, Alderman Crood!" retorted 
Epplewhite. "This thing's going through! We'll find out who murdered John 
Wallingford yet--there's no need to go far away to find the murderer!" 

Crood's big face grew livid with anger, and his long upper lip began to 
quiver. He raised his hand, as if to command the attention of the crowd, but 


just then Hawthwaite and a couple of policemen appeared in the open 
doorway behind, and Mallett and Coppinger, nudging the big man from 
either side, led him away along the market-place. And suddenly, from 
amongst the dispersing crowd, distinct murmurs of disapproval and dislike 
arose, crystallized in a sharp cry from some man on its outer edge. 

"Down wi' the Town Trustees!--they're at t' bottom o' this! Down wi' 
‘em!" 

The Town Trustees retreated before a suddenly awakened chorus of 
hooting. They disappeared into Mallett's private door at the Bank. Brent, 
watching and listening with speculative curiosity, felt Tansley touch his 
arm. He turned, to find the solicitor shaking his head, and with a grave 
countenance. 

"Bad, bad!" muttered Tansley. "Very bad!--once get public opinion set 
on like that, and----" 

"And what?" demanded Brent. He was already so convinced that his 
cousin had fallen a victim to political hatred that he was rather welcoming 
the revengeful outburst of feeling. "What, now?" 

"There'll be an end of all sensible and practical proceedings in 
connection with the affair," answered Tansley. "There's a big following of 
the Reform party in the town amongst the working folk, and if they once get 
it into their heads that the Conservative lot put your cousin away--well, 
there'll be hell to pay!" 

"Personally," said Brent, with a hardening of his square jaw, "I don't 
care if there is! If we can only put our hands on the murderers, I don't care if 
the people hang 'em to those lamp-posts! I shouldn't be sorry to see a little 
lynch law!" 

"Then we shall never get at the truth," retorted Tansley. "We may--only 
may, mind you!--have got a bit towards it this morning, but not far. If at all- 
-perhaps!" 

"That threatening letter?" suggested Brent. 

"I attach very little importance to it," said Tansley, "though I wasn't 
going to say so much in court. In my experience in this town, if I've seen 
one anonymous letter I've seen a hundred. Hathelsborough folk are given to 
that sort of thing. No, sir--there's a tremendous lot to come out yet. Don't 
you be surprised if all sorts of extraordinary developments materialize-- 
perhaps when you're least expecting 'em!" 


Brent made no answer. He was not easily surprised, and from the 
moment of his discovery of the crime he had realized that this was a 
mystery in the unravelling of which time and trouble would have to be 
expended freely. But he had a moment of genuine surprise that evening, 
when, as he sat in his private sitting-room at the Chancellor, he received a 
note, written in a delicate feminine hand on crested and scented paper, 
wherein he was requested, in somewhat guarded and mysterious fashion, to 
step round to the private residence of Mrs. Saumarez. 

CHAPTER VIII 

MRS. SAUMAREZ 

Brent, at that moment, was in a state of mind which made every fibre of 
his being particularly sensitive to suspicions and speculative ideas--he had 
no sooner slipped Mrs. Saumarez's note into his pocket than he began to 
wonder why she had sent for him? Of course, it had something to do with 
Wallingford's murder, but what? If Mrs. Saumarez knew anything, why did 
she not speak at the inquest? She had been present all through the 
proceedings. Brent had frequently turned his eyes on her; always he had 
seen her in the same watchful, keen-eyed attitude, apparently deeply 
absorbed in the evidence, and, it seemed to him, showing signs of a certain 
amount of anxiety. Anxiety--yes, that was it, anxiety. The other spectators 
were curious, morbidly curious, most of them, but Mrs. Saumarez he felt 
sure was anxious. And about what? He wondered, but wondering was no 
good. He must go and see her of course; and presently he made himself 
ready and set out. But as he crossed the hall of the hotel he encountered 
Tansley, who was just emerging from the smoking-room. A thought 
occurred to him, and he motioned Tansley back into the room he had just 
quitted, and led him to a quiet corner. 

"I say," said Brent, "between ourselves, I've just had a note from that 
Mrs. Saumarez we saw this morning in the Coroner's Court. She wants me 
to go round to her house at once." 

Tansley showed his interest. 

"Ah!" he exclaimed. "Then, she's something to tell." 

"Why to me?" demanded Brent. 

"You're Wallingford's next of kin," said the solicitor laconically. "That's 
why." 

"Wonder what it is?" muttered Brent. "Some feminine fancy maybe." 

"Go and find out, man!" laughed Tansley. 


"Just so," replied Brent. "I'm going now. But look here--who and what is 
this Mrs. Saumarez? Post me up." 

Tansley waved his cigar in the air, as if implying that you could draw a 
circle around his field of knowledge. 

"Oh, well," he said, "you saw her to-day. So you're already aware that 
she's young and pretty and charming--and all that. As for the rest, she's a 
widow, and a wealthy one. Relict, as we say in the law, of a naval officer of 
high rank, who, I fancy, was some years older than herself. She came here 
about two years ago and rents a picturesque old place that was built, long 
since, out of the ruins of the old Benedictine Abbey that used to stand at the 
rear of what's now called Abbey Gate--some of the ruins, as you know, are 
still there. Clever woman--reads a lot and all that sort of thing. Not at all a 
society woman, in spite of her prettiness--bit of a blue-stocking, I fancy. 
Scarcely know her myself." 

"T think you said my cousin knew her?" suggested Brent. 

"Your cousin and she, latterly, were very thick," asserted Tansley. "He 
spent a lot of time at her house. During nearly all last autumn and winter, 
though, she was away in the South of France. Oh, yes, Wallingford often 
went to dine with her. She has a companion who lives with her--that elderly 
woman we saw this morning. Yes, I suppose Wallingford went there, oh, 
two or three evenings a week. In fact, there were people--gossipers--who 
firmly believed that he and Mrs. Saumarez were going to make a match of 
it. Might be so; but up to about the end of last summer the same people used 
to say that she was going to marry the doctor--Wellesley." 

Brent pricked his ears--he scarcely knew why. 

"Wellesley?" he said. "What? Was he a--a suitor?" 

"Oh, well," answered Tansley, "I think the lady's one of the sort that's 
much fonder of men's society than of women's, you know. Anyway, after 
she came here, she and Wellesley seemed to take to each other, and she used 
to be in his company a good deal--used to go out driving with him, a lot, 
and so on. And he used to go to the Abbey House at that time just as much 
as your cousin did of late. But about the end of last summer Mrs. Saumarez 
seemed to cool off with Wellesley and take on with Wallingford--fact! The 
doctor got his nose put out by the lawyer! There's no doubt about it; and 
there's no doubt, either, that the result was a distinct coolness, not to say 
dislike, between Wellesley and Wallingford, for up to then those two had 
been rather close friends. But they certainly weren't after Mrs. Saumarez 


plainly showed a preference for Wallingford. Yet, in spite of that," 
continued Tansley, as if some after-thought struck him, "T'll say this for 
Wellesley: he's never allowed his undoubted jealousy of Wallingford to 
prevent him from supporting Wallingford on the Town Council. Wellesley, 
indeed, has always been one of his staunchest and most consistent 
supporters." 

"Oh, Dr. Wellesley's on the Town Council, is he?" asked Brent. "And a 
Reform man?" 

"He's Councillor for the Riverside Ward," answered Tansley, "and a 
regular Radical. In fact he, Wallingford, and that chap Epplewhite, were the 
three recognized leaders of the Reform party. Yes, Wellesley stuck to 
Wallingford as leader even when it became pretty evident that Wallingford 
had ousted him in Mrs. Saumarez's affections--fact!" 

"Affections, eh?" surmised Brent. "You think it had come to as much as 
that?" 

"I do!" affirmed Tansley. "Lord bless you, she and Wallingford were as 
thick as thieves, as our local saying goes. Oh, yes, I'm sure she threw 
Wellesley over for Wallingford." 

Brent heard all this in silence, and remained for a time in further silence. 

"Um!" he remarked at last. "Odd! Mrs. Saumarez is an unusually pretty 
woman. Dr. Wellesley is a very handsome man. Now, my cousin was about 
as plain and insignificant a chap to look at as ever I came across--poor 
fellow!" 

"Your cousin was a damned clever chap!" said Tansley incisively. "He'd 
got brains, my dear sir, and where women--cleverish women, anyhow--are 
concerned, brains are going to win all the way and come in winners by as 
many lengths as you please! Mrs. Saumarez, I understand, is a woman who 
dabbles in politics, and your cousin interested her. And when a woman gets 
deeply interested in a man----?" 

"I guess you're right," assented Brent. "Well, I'll step along and see her." 

He left Tansley in the hotel and went away along the market-place, 
wondering a good deal about the information just given to him. So there 
was a coolness between his cousin and Wellesley, was there, a coolness that 
amounted, said Tansley, to something stronger? Did it amount to jealousy? 
Did the jealousy lead to----? But at that point Brent gave up speculating. If 
there was anything in this new suggestion, Mrs. Saumarez would hold the 
key. Once more he was face to face with the fact that had steadily obtruded 


itself upon him during the last two days: that here in this time-worn old 
place there were folks who had secrets and did things in a curiously secret 
fashion. 

Mrs. Saumarez's house stood a little way back from the street called 
Abbey Gate, an old, apparently Early Jacobean mansion, set amidst the 
elms for which Hathelsborough was famous, so profusely and to such a 
height did they grow all over the town. A smart parlour-maid, who looked 
inquisitively at him, and was evidently expecting his arrival, admitted 
Brent, and led him at once along a half-lighted hall into a little room, where 
the light of a shaded lamp shone on a snug and comfortable interior and on 
rows of more books than young and pretty women generally possess. Left 
alone for a few minutes, Brent glanced round the well-filled shelves, and 
formed the opinion that Mrs. Saumarez went in for very solid reading, 
chiefly in the way of social and political economy. He began to see now 
why she and the murdered Mayor had been such close friends--the subjects 
that apparently interested her had been those in which Wallingford had 
always been deeply absorbed. Maybe, then, Mrs. Saumarez had been behind 
the Reform party in Hathelsborough?--there was a woman wire-puller at the 
back of these matters as a rule, he believed--that sort of thing, perhaps, was 
Mrs. Saumarez's little hobby. He turned from these speculations to find her 
at his elbow. 

"Thank you for coming, Mr. Brent," she said softly. 

Brent looked attentively at her as he took the hand which she held out to 
him. Seen at closer quarters he saw that she was a much prettier woman 
than he had fancied; he saw too that, whatever her tastes might be in the 
way of politics and sociology, she was wholly feminine, and not above 
enhancing her charms by punctilious attention to her general appearance 
and setting. She had been very quietly and even sombrely dressed at the 
inquest that morning, but she was now in evening dress, and her smart 
gown, her wealth of fair hair, her violet eyes, and the rose tint of her 
delicate cheek somewhat dazzled Brent, who was not greatly used to 
women's society. He felt a little shy and a little awkward. 

"Yes, yes, I came at once," he said. "I--of course, I gathered that you 
wanted me." 

Mrs. Saumarez smiled, and pointing to an easy chair in front of the 
bright fire dropped into another close by it. 


"Sit down, Mr. Brent," she said. "Yes, I wanted you. And I couldn't very 
well go to the Chancellor, could I? So thank you again for coming so 
promptly. Perhaps"--she turned and looked at him steadily--"you're already 
aware that your cousin and I were great friends?" 

"T've heard it,"" answered Brent. He nodded at one of the book-cases at 
which she had found him looking. "Similar tastes, I suppose? He was a 
great hand at that sort of thing." 

"Yes," she said. "We had a good deal in common; I was much interested 
in all his plans, and so on. He was a very clever man, a deeply interesting 
man, and I have felt--this--more than I'm going to say. And--but I think I'd 
better tell you why I sent for you." 

"Yes," assented Brent. 

"I gathered from what was said at the inquest this morning that you are 
your cousin's sole executor?" she asked. 

"I am," replied Brent. "Sole everything." 

"Then, of course, you have entire charge and custody of his papers?" 
she suggested. 

"That's so," answered Brent. "Everything's in my possession." 

Mrs. Saumarez sighed gently; it seemed to Brent that there was 
something of relief in the sigh. 

"Last autumn and winter," she continued presently, "I was away from 
home a long time; I was in the South of France. Mr. Wallingford and I kept 
up a regular, and frequent, correspondence: it was just then, you know, that 
he became Mayor, and began to formulate his schemes for the regeneration 
of this rotten little town----" 

"You think it's that, eh?" interrupted Brent, emphasizing the personal 
pronoun. "That's your conviction?" 

Mrs. Saumarez's violet eyes flashed, and a queer little smile played for a 
second round the corner of her pretty lips. 

"Rotten to the core!" she said quietly. "Ripe rotten! He knew it!--knew 
more than he ever let anyone know!" 

"More than he ever let you know?" asked Brent. 

"I knew a good deal," she replied evasively. "But this correspondence. 
We wrote to each other twice a week all the time I was away. I have all his 
letters--there, in that safe." 

"Yes?" said Brent. 

Mrs. Saumarez looked down at the slim fingers which lay in her lap. 


"He kept all mine," she continued. 

"Yes?" repeated Brent. 

"T want them," she murmured, with a sudden lifting of her eyelids in her 
visitor's direction. "I, naturally, I don't want them to--to fall into anybody 
else's hands. You understand, Mr. Brent?" 

"You want me to find them?" suggested Brent. 

"Not to find them, that is, not to search for them," she replied quickly. "I 
know where they are. I want you, if you please, to give them back to me." 

"Where are they?" asked Brent. 

"He told me where he kept them," answered Mrs. Saumarez. "They are 
in a cedar-wood cabinet, in a drawer in his bedroom." 

"All right," said Brent. "I'll get them." 

Was he mistaken in thinking that it was an unmistakable sigh of relief 
that left Mrs. Saumarez's delicate red lips and that an additional little flush 
of colour came into her cheeks? But her voice was calm and even enough. 

"Thank you," she said. "So good of you. Of course, they aren't of the 
faintest interest to anybody. I can have them, then--when?" 

Brent rose to his feet. 

"When I was taught my business," he said, with a dry smile, "I'd a motto 
drummed into my head day in and day out. DO IT NOW! So I guess I'll just 
go round to my cousin's old rooms and get you that cabinet at once." 

Mrs. Saumarez smiled. It was a smile that would have thrilled most 
men. But Brent merely got a deepened impression of her prettiness. 

"I like your way of doing things," she said. "That's business. You ought 
to stop here, Mr. Brent, and take up your cousin's work." 

"It would be a fitting tribute to his memory, wouldn't it?" answered 
Brent. "Well, I don't know. But this letter business is the thing to do now. I'll 
be back in ten minutes, Mrs. Saumarez." 

"Let yourself in, and come straight here," she said. "I'll wait for you." 

Wallingford's old rooms were close at hand--only round the corner, in 
fact--and Brent went straight to them and into the bedroom. He found the 
cedar cabinet at once; he had, in fact, seen it the day before, but finding it 
locked had made no attempt to open it. He carried it back to Mrs. Saumarez, 
set it on her desk, and laid beside it a bunch of keys. 

"I suppose you'll find this key amongst those," he said. "They're all the 
private keys of his that I have anyway." 


"Perhaps you will find it?" she suggested. "I'm a bad hand at that sort of 
thing." 

Brent had little difficulty in finding the right key. Unthinkingly, he 
raised the lid of the cabinet--and quickly closed it again. In that momentary 
glimpse of the contents it seemed to him that he had unearthed a dead man's 
secret. For in addition to a pile of letters he had seen a woman's glove; a 
knot of ribbon; some faded flowers. 

"That's it," he said hurriedly, shutting down the lid and affecting to have 
seen nothing. "I'll take the key off the bunch." 

Mrs. Saumarez took the key from him in silence, relocked the cabinet, 
and carried it over to a safe let in to the wall of the room. 

"Thank you, Mr. Brent," she said. "I'm glad to have those letters." 

Brent made as if to leave. But he suddenly turned on her. 

"You know a lot," he remarked brusquely. "What's your opinion about 
my cousin's murder?" 

Mrs. Saumarez remained silent so long that he spoke again. 

"Do you think, from what you've seen of things in this town, that it was 
what we may call political?" he asked. "A--removal?" 

He was watching her closely, and he saw the violet eyes grow sombre, 
and a certain hardness settle about the lines of the well-shaped mouth and 
chin. 

"It's this!" she said suddenly. "I told you just now that this town is 
rotten--rotten and corrupt, as so many of these little old-world English 
boroughs are! He knew it, poor fellow; he's steadily been finding it out ever 
since he came here. I dare say you, coming from London, a great city, 
wouldn't understand, but it's this way: this town is run by a gang, the 
members of which manoeuvre everything for their own and their friends' 
benefit, their friends and their hangers-on, their associates, their toadies. 
They----" 

"Do you mean the Town Trustees?" asked Brent. 

"Not wholly," replied Mrs. Saumarez. "But all that Epplewhite said to- 
day about the Town Trustees is true. The three men control the financial 
affairs of the borough. Wallingford, by long and patient investigation, had 
come to know how they controlled them, and how utterly corrupt and rotten 
the whole financial administration is. If you could see some of the letters of 
his which I have in that safe----" 

"Wouldn't it be well to produce them?" suggested Brent. 


"Not yet anyway," she said. "I'll consider that--much of it's general 
statement, not particular accusation. But the Town Trustees question is not 
all. Until very recently, when a Reform party gradually got into being and 
increased steadily--though it's still in a minority--the whole representation 
and administration of the borough was hopelessly bad and unprincipled. For 
what do you suppose men went into the Town Council? To represent the 
ratepayer, the townspeople? No, but to look after their own interests; to 
safeguard themselves; to get what they could out of it: the whole policy of 
the old councils was one of--there's only one word for it, Mr. Brent, and 
that's only just becoming Anglicized--Graft! Now, the Corporation of a 
town is supposed to exist for the good, the welfare, the protection of a town, 
but the whole idea of these Hathelsborough men, in the past, has been to use 
their power and privileges as administrators, for their own ends. So here 
you've had, on the one hand, the unfortunate ratepayer and, on the other, a 
close Corporation, a privileged band of pirates, battening on them. In plain 
words, there are about a hundred men in Hathelsborough who have used the 
seven or eight thousand other folk as a means to their own ends. The town 
has been a helpless, defenceless thing, from which these harpies have 
picked whatever they could lay their talons on!" 

"That's the conclusion he'd come to?" asked Brent. 

"He couldn't come to any other after many years of patient 
investigation,” declared Mrs. Saumarez. "And he was the sort of man who 
had an inborn hatred of abuses and shams and hypocrisy! And now put it to 
yourself--when a man stands up against vested interests, such as exist here, 
and says plainly that he's never going to rest, nor leave a stone unturned, 
until he's made a radical and thorough reformation, do you think he's going 
to have a primrose path of it? Bah! But he knew! He knew his danger." 

"But--murder?" said Brent. "Murder!" 

Mrs. Saumarez shook her head. 

"Yes," she answered. "But there are men in this place who wouldn't 
stick at even that! You don't know. If Wallingford had done all the things 
he'd vowed to do, there would have been such an exposure of affairs here as 
would have made the whole country agape. And some men would have 
been ruined--literally. I know! And things will come out and be tracked 
down, if no red herrings are drawn across the trail. You're going to get at the 
truth?" 

"By God, yes!" exclaimed Brent, with sudden fervour. "I am so!" 


"Look for his murderers amongst the men he intended to show up, 
then!" she said, with a certain fierce intensity. "And look closely--and 
secretly! There's no other way!" 

Brent presently left her and went off wondering about the contents of 
the little cabinet. He would have wondered still more if he had been able to 
look back into the cosy room which he had just left. For when he had gone, 
Mrs. Saumarez took the cabinet from the safe and carefully emptied the 
whole of its contents into the glowing heart of the fire. She stood watching 
as the flames licked round them, and until there was nothing left there but 
black ash. 

CHAPTER IX 

THE RIGHT TO INTERVENE 

Brent went back to his hotel to find the Town Clerk of Hathelsborough 
waiting for him in his private sitting-room. His visitor, a sharp-eyed man 
whose profession was suggested in every look and movement, greeted him 
with a suavity of manner which set Brent on his guard. 

"IT am here, Mr. Brent," he said, with an almost deprecating smile, '"as-- 
well, as a sort of informal deputation--informal." 

"Deputations represent somebody or something," retorted Brent, in his 
brusquest fashion. "Whom do you represent?" 

"The borough authorities," replied the Town Clerk, with another smile. 
"That is to say----" 

"You'll excuse me for interrupting,” said Brent. "I'm a man of plain 
speech. I take it that by borough authorities you mean, say, Mr. Simon 
Crood and his fellow Town Trustees? That so?" 

"Well, perhaps so," admitted the Town Clerk. "Mr. Alderman Crood, to 
be sure, is Deputy-Mayor. And he and his brother Town Trustees are 
certainly men of authority." 

"What do you want?" demanded Brent. 

The Town Clerk lowered his voice--quite unnecessarily in Brent's 
opinion. His suave tones became dulcet and mollifying. 

"My dear sir," he said, leaning forward, "to-morrow you--you have the 
sad task of interring your cousin, our late greatly respected Mayor." 

"Going to bury him to-morrow," responded Brent. "Just so--well?" 

"There is a rumour in the town that you intend the--er--ceremony to be 
absolutely private," continued the Town Clerk. 

"T do," assented Brent. "And it will be!" 


The Town Clerk made a little expostulatory sound. 

"My dear sir," he said soothingly, "the late Mr. Wallingford was Mayor 
of Hathelsborough! The four hundred and eighty-first Mayor of 
Hathelsborough, Mr. Brent!" 

Brent, who was leaning against the mantelpiece, looked fixedly at his 
visitor. 

"Supposing he was the nine hundred and ninety-ninth Mayor of 
Hathelsborough," he asked quietly, "what then?" 

"He should have a public funeral," declared the Town Clerk promptly. 
"My dear sir, to inter a Mayor of Hathelsborough--and the four hundred and 
eighty-first holder of the ancient and most dignified office--privately, as if 
he were a--a mere nobody, a common townsman, is--oh, really, it's unheard 
of!" 

"That the notion of the men who sent you here?" asked Brent grimly. 

"The notion, as you call it, of the gentlemen who sent me here, Mr. 
Brent, is that your cousin's funeral obsequies should be of a public nature," 
answered the Town Clerk. "According to precedent, of course. During my 
term of office as Town Clerk two Mayors have died during their year of 
Mayoralty. On such occasions the Corporation has been present in state." 

"In state?" said Brent. "What's that amount to? Sort of procession?" 

"A duly marshalled one," answered the Town Clerk. "The beadle with 
his mace; the Deputy-Mayor; the Recorder--the Recorder and Town Clerk, 
of course, in wigs and gowns--the Aldermen in their furred robes; the 
Councillors in their violet gowns--a very stately procession, Mr. Brent, 
preceding the funeral cortége to St. Hathelswide's Church, where the Vicar, 
as Mayor's Chaplain, would deliver a funeral oration. The procession would 
return subsequently to the Moot Hall, for wine and cake." 

Brent rubbed his square chin, staring hard at his visitor. 

"Um!" he said at last. "Well, there isn't going to be anything of that sort 
to-morrow. I'm just going to bury my cousin quietly and privately, without 
maces and furred robes and violet gowns. So you can just tell 'em politely-- 
nothing doing!" 

"But my dear sir, my good Mr. Brent!" expostulated the visitor. "The 
Mayor of Hathelsborough! The oldest borough in the country! Why, our 
charter of incorporation dates from----" 

"I'm not particularly interested in archeology, just now anyway," 
interrupted Brent. "And it's nothing to me in connection with this matter if 


your old charter was signed by William the Conqueror or Edward the 
Confessor. I say--nothing doing!" 

"But your reasons, my dear sir, your reasons!" exclaimed the Town 
Clerk. "Such a breaking with established custom and precedent! I really 
don't know what the neighbouring boroughs will say of us!" 

"Let 'em say!" retorted Brent. He laughed contemptuously. But suddenly 
his mood changed, and he turned on his visitor with what the Town Clerk 
afterwards described as a very ugly look. "But if you want to know," he 
added, "I'll tell you why I won't have any Corporation processing after my 
cousin's dead body! It's because I believe that his murderer's one of ‘em! 
See?" 

The Town Clerk, a rosy-cheeked man, turned pale. His gloves lay on the 
table at his elbow, and his fingers trembled a little as he picked them up and 
began fitting them on with meticulous precision. 

"My dear sir!" he said, in a tone that suggested his profession more 
strongly than ever. "That's very grave language. As a solicitor, I should 
advise you----" 

"When I say murderer," continued Brent, "I'm perhaps wrong. I might-- 
and no doubt ought to--use the plural. Murderers! I believe that more than 
one of your rascally Corporation conspired to murder my cousin! And I'm 
going to have no blood-stained hypocrites processing after his coffin! You 
tell 'em to keep away!" 

"T had better withdraw," said the Town Clerk. 

"No hurry," observed Brent, changing to geniality. He laid his hand on 
the bell. "Have a whisky-and-soda and a cigar? We've finished our business, 
and I guess you're a man as well as a lawyer?" 

But the visitor was unable to disassociate his personal identity from his 
office, and he bowed himself out. Brent laughed when he had gone. 

"Got the weight of four hundred and eighty-one years of incorporation 
on him!" he said. "Lord! it's like living with generation after generation of 
your grandfathers slung round you! Four hundred and eighty-one years! 
Must have been in the bad old days when this mouldy town got its charter!" 

Next morning Brent buried the dead Mayor in St. Hathelswide's 
Churchyard, privately and quietly. He stayed by the grave until the sexton 
and his assistants had laid the green turf over it; that done, he went round to 
the Abbey House and sought out Mrs. Saumarez. After his characteristic 
fashion he spoke out what was in his mind. 


"I've pretty well fixed up, in myself, to do what you suggested last 
night," he said, giving her one of his direct glances. "You know what I 
mean--to go on with his work." 

Mrs. Saumarez's eyes sparkled. 

"That would be splendid!" she exclaimed. "But, if he had opposition, 
you'll have it a hundred-fold! You're not afraid?" 

"Afraid of nothing," said Brent carelessly. "But I just don't know how 
I'd get any right to do it. I'm not a townsman--I've no locus standi. But, then 
he wasn't, to begin with." 

"I'd forgotten that," said Mrs. Saumarez. "And you'd have to give up 
your work in London--journalism, isn't it?" 

"I've thought of that," said Brent. "Well, I've had a pretty good spell at 
it, and I'm not so keen about keeping on it any longer. There's other work-- 
literary work--I'd prefer. And I'm not dependent on it any way--I've got 
means of my own, and now Wallingford's left me a good lot of money. No; I 
guess I wouldn't mind coming here and going on with the job he'd set 
himself to; I'd like to do it But, then, how to get a footing in the place?" 

Mrs. Saumarez considered for a while. Suddenly her face lighted up. 

"You've got money," she said. "Why don't you buy a bit of property in 
the town--a piece of real estate? Then----" 

Brent picked up his hat. 

"That's a good notion," he said. "I'll step round and see Tansley about 
it.” 

Tansley had been one of the very few men whom Brent had invited to 
be present at his cousin's interment. He had just changed his mourning 
garments for those of everyday life and was settling down to his 
professional business when Brent was shown into his private office. 

"Busy?" demanded Brent in his usual laconic fashion. 

"Give you whatever time you want," answered the solicitor, who knew 
his man by that time. "What is it now?" 

"I've concluded to take up my abode in this old town," said Brent, with 
something of a sheepish smile. "Seems queer, no doubt, but my mind's 
fixed. And so, look here, you don't know anybody that's got a bit of real 
estate to sell--nice little house, or something of that sort? If so----" 

Tansley thrust his letters and papers aside, pushed an open box of cigars 
in his visitor's direction, and lighting one himself became inquisitively 
attentive. 


"What's the game?" he asked. 

Brent lighted a cigar and took two or three meditative puffs at it before 
answering this direct question. 

"Well," he said at last, "I don't think that I'm a particularly sentimental 
sort of person, but all the same I'm not storm-proof against sentiment. And 
I've just got the conviction that it's up to me to go on with my cousin's job 
in this place." 

Tansley took his cigar from his lips and whistled. 

"Tall order, Brent!" he remarked. 

"So I reckon," assented Brent. "But I've served an apprenticeship to that 
sort of thing. And I've always gone through with whatever came in my 
way." 

"Let's be plain," said Tansley. "You mean that you want to settle here in 
the town, and go on with Wallingford's reform policy?" 

"That's just it," replied Brent. "You've got it." 

"All I can say is, then, that you're rendering yourself up to--well, not 
envy, but certainly to hatred, malice and all uncharitableness, as it's phrased 
in the Prayer Book," declared Tansley. "You'll have a hot old time!" 

"Used to 'em!" retorted Brent. "You forget I've been a press-man for 
some years." 

"But you didn't get that sort of thing?" suggested Tansley, half 
incredulous. 

Brent flicked the ash from his cigar and smiled. 

"Don't go in for tall talk," he said lazily. "But it was I who tracked down 
the defaulting directors of the Great Combined Amalgamation affair, and 
ran to earth that chap who murdered his ward away up in Northumberland, 
and found the Pembury absconding bank-manager who'd scooted off so 
cleverly that the detectives couldn't trace even a smile of him! Pretty stiff 
propositions, all those! And I reckon I can do my bit here in this place, on 
Wallingford's lines, if I get the right to intervene, as a townsman. That's 
what I want--locus standi." 

"And when you've got it?" asked Tansley. 

Brent worked his cigar into the corner of his firm lips and folding his 
arms stared straight in front of him. 

"Well," he said slowly, "I think I've fixed that in my own mind, fixed it 
all out while the parson was putting him away in that old churchyard this 
morning--I was thinking hard while he was reading his book. I understand 


that by my cousin's death there's a vacancy in the Town Council--he sat for 
some ward or other?" 

"He sat for the Castle Ward, as Town Councillor," assented Tansley. "So 
of course there's a vacancy." 

"Well," continued Brent, "I reckon I'll put up for that vacancy. I'll be Mr. 
Councillor Richard Brent!" 

"You're a stranger, man!" laughed Tansley. 

"T'll not be in a week's time," retorted Brent. "I'll be known to every 
householder in that ward! But--this locus standi? If I bought real estate in 
the town, I'd be a townsman, wouldn't I? A burgess, I reckon. And then-- 
why legally I'd be as much a Hathelsborough man as, say, Simon Crood?" 

Tansley took his hands out of his pockets and began to search amongst 
his papers. 

"Well, you're a go-ahead chap, Brent!" he said. "Evidently not the sort 
to let grass grow under your feet. And if you want to buy a bit of nice 
property I've the very goods for you. There's a client of mine, John 
Chillingham, a retired tradesman, who wants to sell his house--he's desirous 
of quitting this part of the country and going to live on the South Coast. It's 
a delightful bit of property, just at the back of the Castle, and it's therefore 
in the Castle Ward. Acacia Lodge, it's called--nice, roomy, old-fashioned 
house, in splendid condition, modernized, set in a beautiful old garden, with 
a magnificent cedar tree on the lawn, and a fine view from its front 
windows. And, for a quick sale, cheap." 

"What's the figure?" asked Brent. 

"Two thousand guineas," answered Tansley. 

Brent reached for his hat. 

"Let's go and look at it," he said. 

Within a few hours Brent had settled his purchase of Acacia Lodge from 
the retired tradesman and Tansley was busy with the legal necessities of the 
conveyance. That done, and in his new character of townsman and property 
owner, Brent sought out Peppermore, and into that worthy's itching and 
astonished ears poured out a confession which the editor of the Monitor was 
to keep secret until next day; after which, retiring to his sitting-room at the 
Chancellor, he took up pen and paper, and proceeded to write a document 
which occasioned him more thought than he usually gave to his literary 
productions. It was not a lengthy document, but it had been rewritten and 
interlineated and corrected several times before Brent carried it to the 


Monitor office and the printing-press. Peppermore, reading it over, grinned 
with malicious satisfaction. 

"That'll make 'em open their mouths and their eyes to-morrow morning, 
Mr. Brent!" he exclaimed. "We'll have it posted all over the town by ten 
o'clock, sir. And all that the Monitor--powerful organ, Mr. Brent, very 
powerful organ!--can do on your behalf and in your interest shall be done, 
sir, it shall be done--con amore, as I believe they say in Italy." 

"Thank 'ee!" said Brent. "You're the right stuff." 

"Don't mention it, sir," replied Peppermore. "Only too pleased. Egad! I 
wish I could see Mr. Alderman Crood's face when he reads this poster!" 

At five minutes past ten next morning, as he, Mallett and Coppinger 
came together out of the side-door of the bank, where they had been in 
close conference since half-past nine, on affairs of their own, Mr. Alderman 
Crood saw the poster on which was set out Brent's election address to the 
voters of the Castle Ward. The bill-posting people had pasted a copy of it on 
a blank wall opposite; the three men, open-mouthed and wide-eyed, 
gathered round and read. Crood grew purple with anger. 

"Impudence!" he exclaimed at last. "Sheer brazen impudence! Him--a 
stranger! Take up his cousin's work, will he? And what's he mean by saying 
that he's now a Hathelsborough man?" 

"[ heard about that last night," answered Coppinger. "Tansley told two 
or three of us at the club. This fellow Brent has bought that property of old 
Chillingham's--Acacia Lodge. Freehold, you know; bought it right out. He's 
a Hathelsborough man now, right enough." 

Then they both turned and glanced at Mallett, who was re-reading 
Brent's election address with brooding eyes and lowering brow. 

"Well?" demanded Coppinger. "What do you make of it, Mallett?" 

Mallett removed his glasses and sniffed. 

"Don't let's deceive ourselves," he said, with a hasty glance round. "This 
chap's out to make trouble. He's no fool, either. If he gets into the Council 
we shall have an implacable enemy. And he's every chance. So it's all the 
more necessary than ever that we should bring off to-morrow what we've 
been talking over this morning." 

"We ought to do that," said Coppinger. "We can count on fourteen sure 
votes." 

"Ay!" said Mallett. "But so can they! The thing is--the three votes 
neither party can count on. We must get at those three men to-day. If we 


don't carry our point to-morrow, we shall have Sam Epplewhite or Dr. 
Wellesley as Mayor, and things'll be as bad as they were under 
Wallingford." 

This conversation referred to an extraordinary meeting of the Town 
Council which had been convened for the next day, in order to elect a new 
Mayor of Hathelsborough in succession to John Wallingford, deceased. 
Brent heard of it that afternoon, from Queenie Crood, in the Castle grounds. 
He had met Queenie there more than once since their first encountering in 
those sheltered nooks: already he was not quite sure that he was not looking 
forward with increasing pleasure to these meetings. For with each Queenie 
came further out of her shell, the more they met, the more she let him see of 
herself--and he found her interesting. And they had given up talking of 
Queenie's stage ambitions--not that she had thrown them over, but that she 
and Brent had begun to find the discussion of their own personalities more 
to the immediate point than the canvassing of remote possibilities: each, in 
fact, was in the stage of finding each other a mine worth exploring. Brent 
began to see a lot in Queenie and her dark eyes; Queenie was beginning to 
consider Brent, with his grim jaw, his brusque, off-hand speech, and 
masterful manner, a curiously fascinating person; besides, he was beginning 
to do things that only strong men do. 

"You're in high disgrace at the Tannery House," she remarked archly 
when they met that afternoon. "I should think your ears must have burned 
this dinner-time." 

"Why, now?" inquired Brent. 

"Uncle Simon brought Mallet and Coppinger home to dinner," 
continued Queenie. "It was lucky there was a big hot joint!--they're all great 
eaters and drinkers. And they abused you to their hearts' content. This Town 
Council business--they say it's infernal impudence for you to put up for 
election. However, Coppinger says you'll not get in." 

"Coppinger is a bad prophet," said Brent. "I'll be Town Councillor in a 
fortnight. Lay anybody ten to one!" 

"Well, they'll do everything they can to keep you out," declared 
Queenie. "You've got to fight an awful lot of opposition." 

"Let 'em all come!" retorted Brent. "I'll represent the Castle Ward, and 
now that I'm a burgess of Hathelsborough I'll be Mayor some old time." 

"Not yet, though," said Queenie. "They're going to elect a new Mayor 
to-morrow. In place of your cousin of course." 


Brent started. Nobody had mentioned that to him. Yet he might have 
thought of it himself--of course there must be a new Mayor of 
Hathelsborough. 

"Gad! I hope it'll not be one of the old gang!" he muttered. "If it is----" 

But by noon next day he heard that the old gang had triumphed. Mr. 
Alderman Crood was elected Mayor of Hathelsborough by a majority of 
two votes. A couple of the wobblers on the Council had given way at the 
last moment and thrown in their lot with the reactionary, let-things-alone 
party. 

"Never mind! I'll win my election," said Brent. "The future is with me." 

He set to work, in strenuous fashion, to enlist the favours of the Castle 
Ward electorate. All day, from early morning until late at night, he was 
cultivating the acquaintance of the burgesses. He had little time for any 
other business than this--there were but ten days before the election. But 
now and then he visited the police station and interviewed Hawthwaite; and 
at each visit he found the superintendent becoming increasingly reserved 
and mysterious in manner. Hawthwaite would say nothing definite, but he 
dropped queer hints about certain things that he had up his sleeve, to be 
duly produced at the adjourned inquest. As to what they were, he remained 
resolutely silent, even to Brent. 

CHAPTER X 

THE CAT IN THE BAG 

But as the day of the adjourned inquest drew near Brent became aware 
that there were rumours in the air--rumours of some _ sensational 
development, the particulars of which were either non-obtainable or utterly 
vague. He heard of them from Peppermore, whose journalistic itching for 
news had so far gone unrelieved; Peppermore himself knew no more than 
that rumour was busy, and secret. 

"Can't make out for the life of me what it is, Mr. Brent!" said 
Peppermore, calling upon Brent at the Chancellor on the eve of the inquiry. 
"But there's something, sir, something! You know that boy of mine--young 
Pryder?" 

"Smart youth!" replied Brent. 

"As they make 'em, sir," agreed Peppermore. "That boy, Mr. Brent, will 
go far in the profession of which you're a shining and I'm a dim light!--he's 
got what the French, I believe, sir, call a flair for news. Took to our line like 
a duck to water, Mr. Brent! Well, now, young Pryder's father is a policeman- 


-sergeant in the Borough Constabulary, and naturally he's opportunities of 
knowing. And when he knows he talks--in the home circle, Mr. Brent." 

"Been talking?" asked Brent. 

"Guardedly, sir, guardedly!" replied Peppermore. "Young Pryder, he told 
me this afternoon that his father, when he came home to dinner to-day, said 
to him and his mother that when the inquest's reopened to-morrow there's 
be something to talk about--somebody, said Sergeant Pryder, would have 
something to talk of before the day was over. So--there you are!" 

"I suppose old Pryder didn't tell young Pryder any more than that?" 
suggested Brent. 

"He did not, sir," said Peppermore. "Had he done so, Jimmy Pryder 
would have made half a column, big type, leaded, out of it. No; nothing 
more. There are men in this world, Mr. Brent, as you have doubtless 
observed, who are given to throwing out mere hints--sort of men who 
always look at you as much as to say, 'Ah, I could tell a lot if I would!’ I 
guess Sergeant Pryder's one of 'em." 

"Whatever Sergeant Pryder knows he's got from Hawthwaite, of 
course," remarked Brent. 

"To be sure, sir!" agreed Peppermore. "Hawthwaite's been up to 
something--I've felt that for some days. I imagine there'll be new witnesses 
to-morrow, but who they'll be I can't think." 

Brent could not think, either, nor did he understand Hawthwaite's 
reserve. But he wasted no time in speculation: he had already made up his 
mind that unless something definite arose at the resumed inquiry he would 
employ professional detective assistance and get to work on lines of his 
own. He had already seen enough of Hathelsborough ways and 
Hathelsborough folk to feel convinced that if this affair of his cousin's 
murder could be hushed up it would be hushed up--the Simon Crood gang, 
he was persuaded, would move heaven and earth to smooth things over and 
consign the entire episode to oblivion. Against that process he meant to 
labour: in his opinion the stirring up of strong public interest was the line to 
take, and he was fully determined that if the Coroner and his twelve good 
men and true could not sift the problem of this inquiry to the bottom he 
would. 

That public feeling and curiosity--mainly curiosity--were still strong 
enough, and were lasting well over the proverbial nine days, Brent saw as 
soon as he quitted the hall door of the Chancellor next morning. The open 


space between High Cross and the Moot Hall was packed with people, 
eager to enter the big court room as soon as the doors were thrown open. 
Conscious that he himself would get a seat whoever else did not, Brent 
remained standing on the steps of the hotel, lazily watching the gossiping 
crowd And suddenly Mrs. Saumarez, once more attired in the semi- 
mourning which she had affected at the earlier proceedings, and attended by 
the same companion, came along the market-place in his direction. Brent 
went down and joined her. 

"Pretty stiff crowd!" he remarked laconically. "I'm afraid you'll find it a 
bit of a crush this time. I suppose you'll not let that stop you, though?" 

He noticed then that Mrs. Saumarez was looking anxious, perhaps a 
little distressed, and certainly not too well pleased. She gave him a glance 
which began at himself and ended at a folded paper which she carried in her 
well-gloved hand. 

"I've got to go!" she murmured. "Got to--whether I like it or not! 
They've served me with a summons, as a witness. Ridiculous! What do I 
know about it? All that I do know is--private." 

Brent stared at the bit of paper. He, too, was wondering what the 
Coroner wanted with Mrs. Saumarez. 

"I'm afraid they haven't much respect for privacy in these affairs," he 
remarked. "Odd, though, that if they want you now they didn't want you at 
the first sitting!" 

"Do you think they'll ask questions that are--private?" she suggested 
half-timidly. 

"Can't say," replied Brent. "You'd better be prepared for anything. You 
know best, after all, what they can ask you. I reckon the best thing, in these 
affairs, is just to answer plainly, and be done with it." 

"There are certain things one doesn't want raking up," she murmured. 
"For instance--do you think you'll have to give evidence again?" 

"Maybe," said Brent. 

She gave him a meaning look and lowered her voice. 

"Well," she whispered, "if you have to, don't let anything come out 
about--about those letters. You know what I mean--the letters you got for 
me from his rooms? I--I don't want it to be known, in the town, that he and I 
corresponded as much as all that. After all, there are some things----" 

Just then, and while Brent was beginning to speculate on this suddenly- 
revealed desire for secrecy, a movement in the crowd ahead of them showed 


that the doors of the Moot Hall had been thrown open; he, too, moved 
forward, drawing his companion with him. 

"You'll not forget that?" said Mrs. Saumarez insistently. "It's--those 
letters, I mean--they're nothing to do with this, of course--nothing! Don't let 
it out that----" 

"I shan't volunteer any evidence of any sort," responded Brent. "If I'm 
confronted with a direct question which necessitates a direct answer, that's 
another matter. But I don't think you've anything to worry about--I should 
say that what they want you for is to ask a question or two as to my cousin's 
movements that night, didn't he call at your house on his way to the Mayor's 
Parlour? Yes, why that'll be about it!" 

"I hope so!" said Mrs. Saumarez, with a sigh of relief. "But--that 
witness-box, and before all these people--I don't like it." 

"Got to be done," observed Brent. "Soon over, though. Now let's get in." 

He piloted Mrs. Saumarez and her companion into the borough Court, 
handed over to the Coroner for the special purposes of his inquest, found 
them seats in a reserved part, and leaving them went over to the solicitor's 
table, where he took a place by the side of Tansley, already settled there 
with his notes and papers. Tansley gave him a significant glance, nodding 
his head sideways at other men near them. 

"Going to be a more serious affair, this, than the first was, Brent," he 
whispered. "These police chaps have either got something up their sleeves 
or Hawthwaite's got some bee in his bonnet! Anyway, there's a barrister in 
the case on their behalf--that little, keen-eyed chap at the far end of the table 
on your left; that's Meeking, one of the sharpest criminal barristers going-- 
and I hear they're meaning to call a lot of new witnesses. But what it's all 
about, I don't know." 

Brent looked up and down the table at which they were sitting. There 
were men there--legal-looking men--whom he had not seen at the opening 
day's proceedings. 

"Who are these other fellows?" he asked. 

"Oh, well, Crood's got a man representing his interests," replied Tansley. 
"And there's another solicitor watching the case on behalf of the 
Corporation. And I rather fancy that that chap at the extreme end of the 
table is representing the Treasury--which may mean that this affair is going 
to be taken up at Head-quarters. But we know nothing till the cards are on 


the board! Hawthwaite looks important enough this morning to hold all the 
aces!" 

Brent glanced at the superintendent, who was exchanging whispers with 
the Coroner's officer, and from him to the crowded seats that ran round 
three sides of the court. All the notabilities of Hathelsborough were there 
again, in full force: Simon Crood, in a seat of honour, as befitted his new 
dignity of Mayor; Mallett; Coppinger, anybody and everybody of 
consequence. And there, too, was Krevin Crood, and Queenie, and, just 
behind Mrs. Saumarez, Dr. Wellesley, looking distinctly bored, and his 
assistant, Dr. Carstairs, a young Scotsman, and near them another medical 
man, Dr. Barber; and near the witness-box were several men whom Brent 
knew by sight as townsmen and who were obviously expecting to be called 
for testimony. He turned away wondering what was to come out of all this. 

Once more the Coroner, precise and formal as ever, took his seat; once 
more the twelve jurymen settled in their places. And while Brent was 
speculating on the first order of procedure he was startled by the sharp, 
official voice of the Coroner's officer. 

"Mrs. Anita Saumarez!" 

Brent heard Tansley smother an exclamation of surprise; a murmur that 
was not smothered ran round the crowded benches behind him. There was 
something dramatic in the sudden calling of the pretty young widow, whose 
personality was still more or less of a mystery to Hathelsborough folk, and 
something curiosity-raising in the mere fact that she was called. All eyes 
were on her as, showing traces of confusion and dislike, she made her way 
to the witness-box. There was delay then; Mrs. Saumarez had to be 
instructed to lift her veil and remove her right-hand glove; this gave the 
crowd abundant opportunity for observing that her usually bright 
complexion had paled and that she was obviously ill at ease. It was with 
much embarrassment and in a very low voice that she replied to the 
preliminary questions. Anita Saumarez. Widow of the late Captain Roderick 
Francis Saumarez. Has been resident at the Abbey House, Hathelsborough, 
for about two years. "Doesn't like this job!" whispered Tansley to Brent. 
"Queer! From what bit I've seen of her, I should have said she'd make a very 
good and self-possessed witness. But she's nervous! Old Seagrave'll have to 
tackle her gently." 

The Coroner evidently realized this as much as Tansley did. He leaned 
forward confidentially from his desk, toying with his spectacles, and 


regarded the witness with an encouraging and paternal smile. 

"Mrs. Saumarez," he began, "we want to ask you a few questions-- 
questions your replies to which may perhaps give us a little light on this 
very sad matter. I believe I am right in thinking that you and the late Mr. 
Wallingford were personal friends?" 

Mrs. Saumarez's answer came in low tones--and in one word: 

"Yes." 

"Very close friends, I believe?" 

"Yes." 

"He used to visit at your house a great deal?" 

"Yes." 

"Dine with you, I think, once or twice a week?" 

"At one time--yes." 

"You say at one time? When was that period, now?" 

Mrs. Saumarez, who up to this had kept her eyes on the ledge of the 
witness-box, began to take courage. She lifted them towards the Coroner 
and, encountering his placidly benevolent gaze, let them remain there. 

"Well," she replied, "from about the time he became Mayor until the 
time of his death." 

"Regularly?" 

"Yes--regularly." 

"We may take it, then, that you were fond of each other's society?" 

Mrs. Saumarez hesitated. 

"He was a very interesting man," she said at last. "I liked to talk to him." 

The Coroner bent a little nearer. 

"Well, now, a more personal question," he said suavely. "You will see 
the importance of it. Mr. Wallingford was constantly visiting you. I want a 
plain answer to what I am going to ask you. Was he a suitor for your hand?" 

Mrs. Saumarez's cheeks flushed, and she looked down at the ungloved 
hand which rested, pressed on its gloved fellow, on the ledge before her. 

"He certainly asked me to marry him," she murmured. 

"When was that?" 

"Not--not long before his death." 

"And--I'm afraid I must ask you--what was your answer?" 

"T refused his offer." 

"Did that make any difference to your friendship?" 

"Tt hadn't done up to the time of his death." 


"He still visited you?" 

"Yes, just as often." 

The Coroner remained silent for a moment, glancing at his notes. When 
he looked towards the witness again he was blander than ever. 

"Now I shall have to ask you still more personal questions," he said. "It 
is, as you must be aware, Mrs. Saumarez, well known in the town that on 
your first coming here as a resident you became on terms of great friendship 
with Dr. Wellesley. Do you agree to that?" 

"Yes, I suppose so." 

"You used to go out a great deal with Dr. Wellesley--driving, and so 
on?" 

"Yes." 

"In fact, Dr. Wellesley at that time paid you great attention?" 

"Yes." 

"Did those attentions cease about the time that you became so friendly 
with Mr. Wallingford?" 

"Well, they didn't altogether cease." 

"But, shall we say, fell off?" 

Mrs. Saumarez hesitated, obviously disliking the question. 

"I have always been friends with Dr. Wellesley," she said eventually. 

"All the same, has your friendship with him been quite what it was 
originally, since you became so very friendly with the late Mayor?" 

"Well, perhaps not." 

"Will you give me a plain answer to this question? Was there any 
jealousy aroused between Dr. Wellesley and Mr. Wallingford because of 
you?" 

This time Mrs. Saumarez took a long time to answer. She seemed to be 
thinking, reflecting. And when she replied it was only to question the 
Coroner: 

"Am I obliged to answer that?" she asked. 

"I am afraid I must press for an answer," said the Coroner, "it is 
important." 

"T think there was jealousy," she replied in a low voice. 

"On whose part?" 

"Dr. Wellesley thought I had thrown him over for Mr. Wallingford." 

"Had Dr. Wellesley ever asked you to marry him?" 

Mrs. Saumarez's answer came with unexpected swiftness. 


"Oh, yes! two or three times!" 

"Had you refused him also, then?" 

Mrs Saumarez paused. Her cheeks flushed a deeper red. 

"The fact was--I didn't want to marry anybody--just then anyway," she 
answered. "They--both asked me--several times. I--if you please, will you 
not ask me any more about my private affairs?--they've nothing to do with 
this! It wasn't my fault that those two were jealous of each other, and----" 

"She's let the cat out of the bag now!" whispered Tansley to Brent. 
"Gad! I see how this thing's going to develop! Whew! Well, there she 
goes!" 

For the Coroner had politely motioned Mrs. Saumarez away from the 
box, and the next instant the official voice rapped out another name: 

"Dr. Rutherford Carstairs!" 

CHAPTER XI 

THE NINETEEN MINUTES' INTERVAL 

Carstairs, a red-haired, blue-eyed, stolid-faced young Scotsman, stepped 
into the witness-box with the air of a man who is being forced against his 
will to the performance of some distasteful obligation. Everybody looked 
wonderingly at him; he was a comparative stranger in the town, and the 
unimaginative folk amongst the spectators were already cudgelling their 
brains for an explanation of his presence. But Brent, after a glance at 
Carstairs, transferred his attention to Carstairs's principal, at whom he had 
already looked once or twice during Mrs. Saumarez's brief occupancy of the 
witness-box. Wellesley, sitting in a corner seat a little to the rear of the 
solicitor's table, had manifested some signs of surprise and annoyance while 
Mrs. Saumarez was being questioned; now he showed blank wonder at 
hearing his assistant called. He looked from Carstairs to the Coroner, and 
from the Coroner to Hawthwaite, and suddenly, while Carstairs was taking 
the oath, he slipped from his seat, approached Cotman, a local solicitor, 
who sat listening, close by Tansley, and began to talk to him in hurried 
undertones. Tansley nudged Brent's elbow. 

"Wellesley's tumbled to it!" he whispered. "The police suspect--him!" 

"Good heavens!" muttered Brent, utterly unprepared for this suggestion. 
"You really think--that?" 

"Dead sure!" asserted Tansley. "That's the theory! What's this red- 
headed chap called for, else? You listen!" 


Brent was listening, keenly enough. The witness was giving an account 
of himself. Robert Carstairs, qualified medical practitioner--qualifications 
specified--at present assistant to Dr. Wellesley; been with him three months. 

"Dr. Carstairs," began the Coroner, "do you remember the evening on 
which the late Mayor, Mr. Wallingford, was found dead in the Mayor's 
Parlour?" 

"I do!" replied Carstairs bluntly. 

"Where were you on that evening?" 

"In the surgery." 

"What are your surgery hours at Dr. Wellesley's?" 

"Nine to ten of a morning; seven to nine of an evening." 

"Was Dr. Wellesley with you in the surgery on that particular evening?" 

"He was--some of the time." 

"Not all the time?" 

"No." 

"What part of the time was he there, with you?" 

"He was there, with me, from seven o'clock until half-past seven." 

"Attending to patients, I suppose?" 

"There were patients--three or four." 

"Do you remember who they were?" 

"Not particularly. Their names will be in the book." 

"Just ordinary callers?" 

"Just that." 

"You say Dr. Wellesley was there until half-past seven. What happened 
then?" 

"He went out of the surgery." 

"Do you mean out of the house?" 

"I mean what I say. Out of the surgery." 

"Where is the surgery situated?" 

"At the back of the house; behind the dining-room. There's a way into it 
from St. Lawrence Lane. That's the way the patients come in." 

"Did Dr. Wellesley go out that way, or did he go into the house?" 

"I don't know where he went. All I know is--he went, leaving me there." 

"Didn't say where he was going?" 

"He didn't say anything." 

"Was he dressed for going out?" 


"No--he was wearing a white linen jacket. Such as we always wear at 
surgery hours." 

"And that was at half-past seven?" 

"Half-past seven precisely." 

"How do you fix the time?" 

"There's a big, old-fashioned clock in the surgery. Just as Dr. Wellesley 
went out I heard the Moot Hall clock chime half-past seven, and then the 
chimes of St. Hathelswide's Church. I noticed that our clock was a couple of 
minutes slow, and I put it right." 

"When did you next see Dr. Wellesley?" 

"At just eleven minutes to eight." 

"Where?" 

"In the surgery." 

"He came back there?" 

"Yes." 

"How do you fix that precise time--eleven minutes to eight?" 

"Because he'd arranged to see a patient in Meadow Gate at ten minutes 
to eight. I glanced at the clock as he came in, saw what time it was, and 
reminded him of the appointment." 

"Did he go to keep it?" 

"He did." 

"Was he still wearing the white linen jacket when he came back to 
you?" 

"Yes. He took it off, then put on his coat and hat and went out again." 

"According to what you say he was out of the surgery, wearing that 
white linen jacket, exactly nineteen minutes. Did he say anything to you 
when he came back at eleven minutes to eight of where he had been or what 
he had been doing during the interval between 7.30 and 7.49?" 

"He said nothing." 

"You concluded that he had been in the house?" 

"I concluded nothing. I never even thought about it. But I certainly 
shouldn't have thought that he would go out into the street in his surgery 
jacket." 

"Well, Dr. Wellesley went out at 7.50 to see this patient in Meadow 
Gate. Did anything unusual happen after that--in the surgery, I mean?" 

"Nothing, until a little after eight. Then a policeman came for Dr. 
Wellesley, saying that the Mayor had been found dead in his Parlour, and 


that it looked like murder. I sent him to find Dr. Wellesley in Meadow Gate, 
told him where he was." 

"You didn't go to the Moot Hall yourself?" 

"No; there were patients in the surgery." 

The Coroner paused in his questioning, glanced at his papers, and then 
nodded to the witness as an intimation that he had nothing further to ask 
him. And Carstairs was about to step down from the box, when Cotman, the 
solicitor to whom Wellesley had been whispering, rose quickly from his 
seat and turned towards the Coroner. 

"Before this witness leaves the box, sir," he said, "I should like to ask 
him two or three questions. I am instructed by Dr. Wellesley to appear for 
him. Dr. Wellesley, since you resumed this inquest, sir, learns with surprise 
and--yes, I will say disgust--for strong word though it is, it is strictly 
applicable!--that all unknown to him the police hold him suspect, and are 
endeavouring to fasten the crime of murder on him. In fact, sir, I cannot 
sufficiently express my condemnation of the methods which have evidently 
been resorted to, in underhand fashion----" 

The Coroner waved a deprecating hand. 

"Yes, yes!" he said. "But we are here, Mr. Cotman, to hold a full inquiry 
into the circumstances of the death of the late Mayor, and the police, or 
anybody else, as you know very well, are fully entitled to pursue any course 
they choose in the effort to get at the truth. Just as you are entitled to ask 
any questions of any witness, to be sure. You wish to question the present 
witness?" 

"I shall exercise my right to question this and any other witness, sir," 
replied Cotman. He turned to Carstairs, who had lingered in the witness-box 
during this exchange between coroner and solicitor. "Dr. Carstairs," he 
continued, "you say that after being away from his surgery for nineteen 
minutes on the evening of Mr. Wallingford's death, Dr. Wellesley came back 
to you there?" 

"Yes," answered Carstairs. "That's so." 

"Was anyone with you in the surgery when he returned?" 

"No, no one." 

"You were alone with him, until he went out again to the appointment in 
Meadow Gate?" 

"Yes, quite alone." 


"So you had abundant opportunity of observing him. Did he seem at all 
excited, flurried, did you notice anything unusual in his manner?" 

"I didn't. He was just himself." 

"Quite calm and normal?" 

"Oh, quite!" 

"Didn't give you the impression that he'd just been going through any 
particularly moving or trying episode--such as murdering a fellow- 
creature?" 

"He didn't," replied Carstairs, without the ghost of a smile. "He was-- 
just as usual." 

"When did you see him next, after he went out to keep the appointment 
in Meadow Gate?" 

"About half-past eight, or a little later." 

"Where?" 

"At the mortuary. He sent for me. I went to the mortuary, and found him 
there with Dr. Barber. They were making an examination of the dead man 
and wanted my help." 

"Was Dr. Wellesley excited or upset then?" 

"He was not. He seemed to me--I'm speaking professionally, mind you-- 
remarkably cool." 

Cotman suddenly sat down, and turned to his client with a smile on his 
lips. Evidently he made some cynical remark to Wellesley, for Wellesley 
smiled too. 

"Smart chap, Cotman!" whispered Tansley to Brent. "That bit of cross- 
exam'll tell with the jury. And now, what next?" 

Bunning, recalled from the previous sitting, came next--merely to repeat 
that the Mayor went up to his parlour at twenty-five minutes past seven, and 
that he and Mr. Brent found his Worship dead just after eight o'clock. 
Following him came Dr. Barber, who testified that when he first saw 
Wallingford's dead body, just about a quarter-past eight, he came to the 
conclusion that death had taken place about forty-five minutes previously, 
perhaps a little less. And from him Cotman drew evidence that Wellesley, in 
the examination at the mortuary, was normal, calm, collected, and, added 
Dr. Barber, of his own will, greatly annoyed and horrified at the murder. 

Brent was beginning to get sick of this new development: to him it 
seemed idle and purposeless. He whispered as much to Tansley. But Tansley 
shook his head. 


"Can't say that," he replied. "Where was Wellesley during that nineteen 
minutes' absence from the surgery? He'll have to explain that anyway. But 
they'll have more evidence than what we've heard. Hello! here's 
Walkershaw, the Borough Surveyor! What are they going to get out of him, 
I wonder?" 

Brent watched an official-looking person make his way to the witness- 
box. He was armed with a quantity of rolls of drawing-paper, and a clerk 
accompanied him whose duty, it presently appeared, was to act as a living 
easel and hold up these things, diagrams and outlines, while his principal 
explained them. Presently the eager audience found itself listening to what 
was neither more nor less than a lecture on the architecture of 
Hathelsborough Moot Hall and its immediately adjacent buildings--and then 
Brent began to see the drift of the Borough Surveyor's evidence. 

The whole block of masonry between Copper Alley and Piper's Passage, 
testified Walkershaw, illustrating his observations by pointing to the large 
diagram held on high by his clerk, was extremely ancient. In it there were 
three separate buildings--separate, that was, in their use, but all joining on 
to each other. First, next to Copper Alley, which ran out of Meadow Gate, 
came the big house long used as a bank. Then came the Moot Hall itself. 
Next, between the Moot Hall and Piper's Passage, which was a narrow entry 
between River Gate and St. Lawrence Lane, stood Dr. Wellesley's house. 
Until comparatively recent times Dr. Wellesley's house had been the official 
residence of the Mayor of Hathelsborough. And between it and the Moot 
Hall there was a definite means of communication: in short, a private door. 

There was a general pricking of ears upon this announcement, and 
Tansley indulged in a low whistle: he saw the significance of Walkershaw's 
statement. 

"Another link in the chain, Brent!" he muttered. "'Pon my word, they're 
putting it together rather cleverly: nineteen minutes' absence? door between 
his house and the Moot Hall? Come!" 

Brent made no comment. He was closely following the Borough 
Surveyor as that worthy pointed out on his plans and diagrams the means of 
communication between the Moot Hall and the old dwelling-place at its 
side. In former days, said Walkershaw, some Mayor of Hathelsborough had 
caused a door to be made in a certain small room in the house; that door 
opened on a passage in the Moot Hall which led to the corridor wherein the 
Mayor's Parlour was situated. It had no doubt been used by many occupants 


of the Mayoral chair during their term of office. Of late, however, nobody 
seemed to have known of it; but he himself having examined it, for the 
purposes of this inquiry, during the last day or two, had found that it showed 
unmistakable signs of recent usage. In fact, the lock and bolts had quite 
recently been oiled. 

The evidence of this witness came to a dramatic end in the shape of a 
question from the Coroner: 

"How long would it take, then, for any person to pass from Dr. 
Wellesley's house to the Mayor's Parlour in the Moot Hall?" 

"One minute," replied Walkershaw promptly. "If anything--less." 

Cotman, who had been whispering with his client during the Borough 
Surveyor's evidence, asked no questions, and presently the interest of the 
court shifted to a little shrewd-faced, self-possessed woman who tripped 
into the witness-box and admitted cheerfully that she was Mrs. Marriner, 
proprietor of Marriner's Laundry, and that she washed for several of the best 
families in Hathelsborough. The fragment of handkerchief which had been 
found in the Mayor's Parlour was handed to her for inspection, and the 
Coroner asked her if she could say definitely if she knew whose it was. 
There was considerable doubt and scepticism in his voice as he put the 
question; but Mrs. Marriner showed herself the incarnation of sure and 
positive conviction. 

"Yes, sir," she answered. "It's Dr. Wellesley's." 

"You must wash a great many handkerchiefs at your laundry, Mrs. 
Marriner," observed the Coroner. "How can you be sure about one--about 
that one?" 

"I'm sure enough about that one, sir, because it's one of a dozen that's 
gone through my hands many a time!" asserted Mrs. Marriner. "There's 
nobody in the town, sir, leastways not amongst my customers--and I wash 
for all the very best people, sir--that has any handkerchiefs like them, 
except Dr. Wellesley. They're the very finest French cambric. That there is a 
piece of one of the doctor's best handkerchiefs, sir, as sure as I'm in this 
here box--which I wish I wasn't!" 

The Coroner asked nothing further; he was still plainly impatient about 
the handkerchief evidence, if not wholly sceptical, and he waved Mrs. 
Marriner away. But Cotman stopped her. 

"I suppose, Mrs. Marriner, that mistakes are sometimes made when you 
and your assistants send home the clean clothes?" he suggested. "Things get 


in the wrong baskets, eh?" 

"Well, not often--at my place, sir," replied Mrs. Marriner. "We're very 
particular." 

"Still--sometimes, you know?" 

"Oh, I'll not say that they don't, sometimes, sir," admitted Mrs. Marriner. 
"We're all of us human creatures, as you're very well aware, sir." 

"This particular handkerchief may have got into a wrong basket?" urged 
Cotman. "It's--possible?" 

"Oh, it's possible, sir," said Mrs. Marriner. "Mistakes will happen, sir." 

Mrs. Marriner disappeared amongst the crowd, and a new witness took 
her place. She, too, was a woman, and a young and pretty one--and in a 
tearful and nervous condition. Tansley glanced at her and tured, with a 
significant glance, to Brent. 

"Great Scott!" he whispered. "Wellesley's housemaid!" 

CHAPTER XII 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 

Interest was beginning to thicken: the people in court, from Simon 
Crood, pompous and aloof in his new grandeur of chief magistrate, to 
Spizey the bellman, equally pompous in his ancient livery, were already 
open-mouthed with wonder at the new and startling development. But the 
sudden advent of the young and pretty domestic, whose tears betrayed her 
unwillingness to come forward, deepened the interest still further; 
everybody leaned forward towards the centre of the court, intent on hearing 
what the girl had to tell. She, however, paid no attention to these 
manifestations of inquisitiveness; standing in the witness-box, a tear-soaked 
handkerchief in her hands, half-sullen, half-resentful of mouth and eye, she 
looked at nobody but the Coroner; her whole expression was that of a 
defenceless animal, pinned in a corner and watchful of its captor. 

But this time it was not the Coroner who put questions to the witness. 
There had been some whispering between him, Hawthwaite and Meeking, 
the barrister who represented the police authorities, and it was Meeking 
who tumed to the girl and began to get her information from her by means 
of bland, suavely-expressed, half-suggesting interrogatories. Winifred 
Wilson; twenty years of age; housemaid at Dr. Wellesley's--been in the 
doctor's employ about fourteen months. 

"Did you give certain information to the police recently?" inquired 
Meeking, going straight to his point as soon as these preliminaries were 


over. "Information bearing on the matter now being inquired into?" 

"Yes, sir," replied the witness in a low voice. 

"Was it relating to something that you saw, in Dr. Wellesley's house, on 
the evening on which Mr. Wallingford was found dead in the Mayor's 
Parlour?" 

"Yes, sir.” 

"What was it that you saw?" 

The girl hesitated. Evidently on the verge of a fresh outburst of tears, 
she compressed her nether lip, looking fixedly at the ledge of the witness- 
box. 

"Don't be afraid," said Meeking. "We only want the truth--tell that, and 
you've nothing to be afraid of, nor to reproach yourself with. Now what did 
you see?" 

The girl's answer came in a whisper. 

"I saw Dr. Wellesley!" 

"You saw your master, Dr. Wellesley. Where did you see Dr. 
Wellesley?" 

"On the hall staircase, sir." 

"On the hall staircase. That, I suppose, is the main staircase of the 
house? Very well. Now where were you?" 

"Up on the top landing, sir." 

"What were you doing there?" 

"I'd just come out of my room, sir--I'd been getting dressed to go out." 

"And how came you to see your master?" 

"I heard a door open on the landing below, sir, and I just looked over the 
banister to see who it was." 

"Who was it?" 

"Dr. Wellesley, sir." 

"Dr. Wellesley. What was he doing?" 

"He'd just come out of the drawing-room door, sir." 

"Are you sure he'd come out of that particular door?" 

"Well, sir, I saw him close it behind him." 

"What happened then?" 

"He stood for a minute, sir, on the landing." 

"Doing anything?" 

"No, sir--just standing." 

"And what then?" 


"He went downstairs, sir." 

"And disappeared?" 

"He went towards the surgery, sir." 

"How was the staircase lighted when you saw all this?" 

"Well, sir, there was a light in the hall, at the foot of the staircase, and 
there was another on the drawing-room floor landing." 

"Then you could see Dr. Wellesley quite clearly?" 

"Yes, sir.” 

"How was he dressed?" 

"He'd his surgery jacket on, sir--a white linen jacket." 

"You saw Dr. Wellesley quite clearly, wearing a white linen jacket, and 
coming out of the drawing-room door. Now I want to ask you about the 
drawing-room. Is there another room, a small room, opening out of Dr. 
Wellesley's drawing-room?" 

"Yes, sir.” 

"How big is it?" 

"Well, sir, it's a little room. Not very big, sir." 

"What is it used for? What is there in it now?" 

"Nothing much, sir. Some book-cases and a desk and a chair or two." 

"Is there a door on its farther side--the next side to the Moot Hall?" 

"Yes, sir.” 

"Have you ever seen it open?" 

"No, sir, never." 

"You don't know where it gives access to?" 

"No, sir." 

"Might be a cupboard door, eh?" 

"I always thought it was a cupboard door, sir." 

"Very good. Now I want you to be very particular about answering my 
next question. What time was it when you saw Dr. Wellesley come out of 
his drawing-room?" 

"It would be just about a quarter to eight, sir." 

"Are you quite sure about that?" 

"Quite sure, sir!" 

"Did anything fix the time on your mind?" 

"Yes, sir--at least, I heard the clocks strike the quarter just after. The 
Moot Hall clock, sir, and the parish church." 

"You're sure it was a quarter to eight o'clock that you heard?" 


"Yes, sir, quite sure." 

"Why are you quite sure?" 

The witness reddened a little and looked shyly aside. 

"Well, sir, I'd got to meet somebody, outside the house, at a quarter to 
eight o'clock," she murmured. 

"I see! Did you meet him?" 

"Yes, sir.” 

"Punctually?" 

"I might have been a minute late, sir. The clocks had done striking." 

"Very good. And just before they began to strike you saw Dr. Wellesley 
come out of his drawing-room door?" 

"Yes, sir.” 

Meeking suddenly dropped back into his seat and began to shuffle his 
papers. The Coroner glanced at Cotman--and Cotman, with a cynical smile, 
got to his feet and confronted the witness. 

"Was it your young man that you went out to meet at a quarter to eight 
o'clock that evening?" he asked. 

"Yes, sir," admitted the girl. 

"What's his name?" 

"Joe Green, sir." 

"Did you tell Joe Green that you'd just seen Dr. Wellesley come out of 
his drawing-room?" 

"No, sir!" 

"Why not?" 

"Because I didn't think anything of it, sir." 

"You didn't think anything of it? And pray when did you begin to think 
something of it?" 

"Well, sir, it was--it was when the police began asking questions." 

"And of whom did they ask questions?" 

"Me and the other servants, sir." 

"Dr. Wellesley's servants?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"How many servants has Dr. Wellesley?" 

"Four, sir--and a boy." 

"So the police came asking questions, did they? About Dr. Wellesley? 
What about him?" 


"Well, sir, it was about what we knew of Dr. Wellesley's movements on 
that evening, sir--where he was from half-past seven to eight o'clock. Then I 
remembered, sir." 

"And told the police?" 

"No, sir--not then. I said nothing to anybody--at first." 

"But you did later on. Now, to whom?" 

The witness here began to show more signs of tearfulness. 

"Don't cry!" said Cotman. "Whom did you first mention this to?" 

"Well, sir, it was to Mrs. Lane. I got so upset about it that I told her." 

"Who is Mrs. Lane?" 

"She's the lady that looks after the Girls' Friendly Society, sir." 

"Are you a member of that?" 

"Yes, sir.” 

"So you went and told Mrs. Lane all about it?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"What did Mrs. Lane say?" 

"She said I must tell Mr. Hawthwaite, sir." 

"Did she take you to Mr. Hawthwaite?" 

"Yes, sir.” 

"And you told him all that you have told us now?" 

"Yes, sir--Mrs. Lane said I must." 

"You didn't want to, eh?" 

Here the girl burst into tears, and Cotman turned to the Coroner. 

"I have no further questions to put to this witness, sir," he said, "but I 
would make a respectful suggestion to yourself. That is, that my client, Dr. 
Wellesley, should be called at once. We know now that the police have been 
secretly working up a case against Dr. Wellesley--in fact, I am very much 
surprised that, ignoring these proceedings altogether, they have not gone to 
the length of arresting him! Perhaps that's a card which Superintendent 
Hawthwaite still keeps up his sleeve. I may tell him, on behalf of my client, 
that he's quite welcome to arrest Dr. Wellesley and bring him before the 
magistrates whenever he likes! But as Dr. Wellesley's name has been very 
freely mentioned this morning I think it will be only fair, sir, that he should 
be allowed to go into that box at once, where he will give evidence on oath- 

"If Dr. Wellesley elects to go into the box," interrupted the Coroner, "I 
shall, of course, warn him in the usual way, Mr. Cotman. He is not bound to 


give any evidence that might incriminate himself, but no doubt you have 
already made him aware of that." 

"Dr. Wellesley is very well aware of it, sir," replied Cotman. "I ask that 
he should be allowed to give evidence at once." 

"Let Dr. Wellesley be called, then," said the Coroner. "That course, 
perhaps, will be best." 

Brent inspected Wellesley closely as he stepped into the witness-box. 
He was a well set-up, handsome man, noted in the town for his correct and 
fashionable attire, and he made a distinguished figure as the centre-point of 
these somewhat sordid surroundings. That he was indignant was very 
obvious; he answered the preliminary questions impatiently; there was 
impatience, too, in his manner as after taking the oath he turned to the 
Coroner; it seemed to Brent that Wellesley's notion was that the point-blank 
denial of a man of honour was enough to dispose of any charge. 

This time the Coroner went to work himself, quietly and confidentially. 

"Dr. Wellesley," he began, leaning over his desk, "I need not warn you 
in the way I mentioned just now: I'm sure you quite understand the position. 
Now, as you have been in Court all the morning, you have heard the 
evidence that has already offered itself. As regards the evidence given by 
your assistant, Dr. Carstairs, as to your movements and absence from the 
surgery between 7.30 and 7.49--is that correct?" 

Wellesley drew himself to his full height, and spoke with emphasis: 

"Absolutely!" 

"And the evidence of the young woman, your housemaid? Is she correct 
in what she told us?" 

"Quite!" 

The Coroner looked down at his papers, his spectacled eyes wandering 
about them as if in search of something. Suddenly he looked up. 

"There's this matter of the handkerchief, or portion of a handkerchief," 
he said. "Picked up, we are told, from the hearth in the Mayor's Parlour, 
where the rest of it had been burned. Did you hear Mrs. Marriner's evidence 
about that, Dr. Wellesley?" 

"T did!" 

"Is what she said, or suggested, correct? Is the handkerchief yours?" 

"T have never seen the handkerchief, or, rather, the remains of it. I heard 
that some portion of a handkerchief, charred and blood-stained, was found 


on the hearth in the Mayor's Parlour, and that it had been handed over to 
Superintendent Hawthwaite, but I have not had it shown to me." 

The Coroner glanced at Hawthwaite, who since the opening of the Court 
had sat near Meeking, occasionally exchanging whispered remarks. 

"Let Dr. Wellesley see that fragment," he said. 

All eyes were fixed on the witness as he took the piece of charred and 
faintly stained stuff in his hands and examined it. Everybody knew that the 
stain was from the blood of the murdered man; the same thought was in 
everybody's mind--was that stain now being critically inspected by the 
actual murderer? 

Wellesley suddenly looked up; at the same time he handed back the 
fragment to the policeman who had passed it to him. 

"To the best of my belief," he said, turning to the Coroner, "that is 
certainly part of a handkerchief of mine. The handkerchief is one of a dozen 
which I bought in Paris about a year ago." 

A murmur ran round the crowded court at this candid avowal; as it died 
away the Coroner again spoke: 

"Had you missed this handkerchief?" 

"I had not. I have a drawer in my dressing-room full of handkerchiefs-- 
several dozens of them. But--from the texture--I am positive that that is 
mine." 

"Very well," said the Coroner. "Now about the evidence of Mr. 
Walkershaw. Did you know of the door between your house and the Moot 
Hall?" 

"Yes! So did the late Mayor. As a matter of fact, he and I, some time 
ago, had it put to rights. We both used it; I, to go into the Moot Hall; he, to 
come and see me." 

"There was no secrecy about it, then?" 

"Not between Wallingford and myself at any rate." 

The Coroner took off his spectacles and leaned back in his chair--sure 
sign that he had done. And Meeking rose, cool, level-voiced. 

"Dr. Wellesley, I think you heard the evidence of Mrs. Saumarez?" 

But before Dr. Wellesley could make answer, the other doctors present 
in the Court-room were suddenly called into action. As the barrister 
pronounced her name, Mrs. Saumarez collapsed in her seat, fainting. 

CHAPTER XIII 

A WOMAN INTERVENES 


In the midst of the commotion that followed and while Mrs. Saumarez, 
attended by the doctors, was being carried out of the Court-room, Tansley, 
at Brent's elbow, drew in his breath with a sharp sibilant sound that came 
near being a whistle. Brent turned from the withdrawing figures to look at 
him questioningly. 

"Well?" he said. 

"Queer!" muttered Tansley. "Why should she faint? I wonder----" 

"What?" demanded Brent as the solicitor paused. 

"I'm wondering if she and Wellesley know anything that they're keeping 
to themselves," said Tansley. "She was obviously nervous and frightened 
when she was in that box just now." 

"She's a nervous, highly-strung woman--so I should say, from what bit 
I've seen of her," remarked Brent. "Excitable!" 

"Well, he's cool enough," said Tansley, nodding towards the witness- 
box. "Hasn't turned a hair! Meeking'll get nothing out of him!" 

The barrister was again addressing himself to Wellesley, who, after one 
glance at Mrs. Saumarez as she fainted, had continued, erect and defiant, 
facing the Court. 

"You heard Mrs. Saumarez's evidence just now, Dr. Wellesley?" asked 
Meeking quietly. 

"T did!" 

"Was it correct?" 

"I am not going to discuss it!" 

"Nor answer any questions arising out of it?" 

"Tam not!" 

"Perhaps you will answer some questions of mine. Was there any 
jealousy existing between you and the late John Wallingford, of which Mrs. 
Saumarez was the cause?" 

Wellesley hesitated, taking a full minute for evident consideration. 


"T will answer that to a certain extent," he replied at last. "At the time of 
his death, no! None!" 

"Had there been previously?" 

"At one time--yes. It was over." 

"You and he were good friends?" 

"Absolutely! Both in private and public--I mean in public affairs. I was 
in complete touch and sympathy with him as regards his public work." 

"Now, Dr. Wellesley, I think that for your own sake you ought to give us 
some information on one or two points. Mrs. Saumarez said on oath that 
you asked her to marry you, two or three times. She also said that the late 
Mayor asked her too. Now----" 

Wellesley suddenly brought down his hand on the ledge of the witness- 
box. 

"I have already told you, sir, that I am not going to discuss my affairs 
with Mrs. Saumarez nor with the late Mayor in relation to Mrs. Saumarez!" 
he exclaimed with some show of anger. "They are private and have nothing 
to do with this inquiry. I shall not answer any question relating to them." 

"In that case, Dr. Wellesley, you will lay yourself open to whatever 
conclusions the jury chooses to make," said Meeking. "We have already 
heard Mrs. Saumarez say--what she did say. But, as you won't answer, I will 
pass to another matter. You have already told us that the evidence of your 
assistant, Dr. Carstairs, is correct as to your movements between half-past 
seven and eleven minutes to eight, or, rather, as to your absence from the 
surgery during those nineteen minutes. You adhere to that?" 

"Certainly! Carstairs is quite correct." 

"Very well. Where were you during that time--nineteen minutes?" 

"For the most part of the time, in my drawing-room." 

"What do you mean by most part of the time?" 

"Well, I should say three parts of it." 

"And the other part?" 

"Spent in letting a caller in and letting the caller out." 

"By your front door?" 

"No; by a side door--a private door." 

"You took this caller to your drawing-room?" 

"Yes." 

"For a private interview?" 

"Precisely." 


Meeking allowed a minute to elapse, during which he affected to look at 
his papers. Suddenly he turned full on his witness. 

"Who was the caller?" 

Wellesley drew his tall figure still more erect. 

"T refuse to say!" 

"Why?" 

"Because I am not going to drag in the name of my caller! The business 
my caller came upon was of a very private and confidential nature, and I am 
not going to break my rule of professional silence. I shall not give the 
name." 

Meeking again paused. Finally, with a glance at the Coroner, he turned 
to his witness and began to speak more earnestly. 

"Let me put this to you,” he said. "Consider calmly, if you please, what 
we have heard already, from previous witnesses, and what you yourself 
have admitted. Mrs. Saumarez has sworn that you and the late Mayor were 
rivals for her hand and that there was jealousy between you. You admit that 
Mrs. Marriner is correct in identifying the burnt and blood-stained fragment 
of handkerchief found in the Mayor's Parlour after the murder as your 
property; you also acknowledge the existence of a door communicating 
between your house and the Moot Hall. You further admit that you were 
away from your surgery for nineteen minutes at the very time the murder 
was committed--according to the medical evidence--and that you were in 
your drawing-room from an inner room of which the door I have just 
referred to opens. Now I suggest to you, Dr. Wellesley, that you should give 
us the name of the person who was with you in your drawing-room?" 

Wellesley, who, during this exordium, had steadily watched his 
questioner, shook his head more decidedly than before. 

"No!" he answered promptly. "I shall not say who my caller was." 

Meeking spread out his hands in a gesture of helplessness. He turned to 
the Coroner who, for the last few minutes, had shown signs of being ill at 
ease, and had frequently shaken his head at Wellesley's point-blank refusals. 

"I don't know if it is any use appealing to you, sir," said Meeking. "The 
witness----" 

The Coroner leaned towards Wellesley, his whole attitude conciliatory 
and inviting. 

"I really think that it would be better, doctor, if you could find it in your 
way to answer Mr. Meeking's question----" 


"I have answered it, sir," interrupted Wellesley. "My answer is--no!" 

"Yes, yes, but I don't want the jury to get any false impressions--to draw 
any wrong conclusions," said the Coroner a little testily. "I feel sure that in 
your Own interest----" 

"I am not thinking of my own interest," declared Wellesley. "Once 
again--I shall not give the name of my caller." 

There was a further pause, during which Meeking and the Coroner 
exchanged glances. Then Meeking suddenly turned again to the witness- 
box. 

"Was your caller a man or a woman?" he asked. 

"That I shan't say!" answered Wellesley steadily. 

"Who admitted him--or her?" 

"T did." 

"How--by what door of your house?" 

"By the side-door in Piper's Passage." 

"Did any of your servants see the caller?" 

"No." 

"How came that about? You have several servants." 

"My caller came to that door by arrangement with myself at a certain 
time--7.30--was admitted by me, and taken straight up to my drawing-room 
by a side staircase. My caller left, when the interview was over, by the same 
way." 

"The interview, then, was a secret one?" 

"Precisely! Secret; private; confidential." 

"And you flatly refuse to give us the caller's name?" 

"Flatly!" 

Meeking hesitated a moment. Then, with a sudden gesture, as though he 
washed his hands of the whole episode, he dropped back into his seat, 
bundled his papers together, and made some evidently cynical remark to 
Hawthwaite who sat near to him. But Hawthwaite made no response: he 
was watching the Coroner, and in answer to a questioning glance he shook 
his head. 

"No more evidence," whispered Tansley to Brent, as Wellesley, 
dismissed, stepped down from the witness-box. "Whew! this is a queer 
business, and our non-responsive medical friend may come to rue his 
obstinacy. I wonder what old Seagrave will make of it? He'll have to sum it 
all up now." 


The Coroner was already turning to the jury. He began with his notes of 
the first day's proceedings and spent some time over them, but eventually he 
told his listeners that all that had transpired in the opening stages of the 
inquiry faded into comparative insignificance when viewed in the light of 
the evidence they had heard that morning. He analysed that evidence with 
the acumen of the cute old lawyer that everybody knew him to be, and at 
last got to what the sharper intellects amongst his hearers felt, with him, to 
be the crux of the situation--was there jealousy of an appreciable nature 
between Wallingford and Wellesley in respect of Mrs. Saumarez? If there 
was--and he brushed aside, rather cavalierly, Wellesley's denial that it 
existed at the time of Wallingford's death, estimating lightly that denial in 
face of the fact that the cause was still there, and that Wellesley had 
admitted that it had existed, at one time--then the evidence as they had it 
clearly showed that between 7.30 and 7.49 on the evening of the late 
Mayor's death, Wellesley had ready and easy means of access to the 
Mayor's Parlour. Something might have occurred which had revivified the 
old jealousy--there might have been a sudden scene, a quarrel, high words: 
it was a pity, a thousand pities, that Dr. Wellesley refused to give the name 
of the person who, according to his story, was with him during the nineteen 
minutes' interval which---- 

"Going dead against him!" whispered Tansley to Brent. "The old chap's 
taken Meeking's job out of his hands. Good thing this is a coroner's court--if 
a judge said as much as Seagrave's saying to an assize jury, Gad! Wellesley 
would hang! Look at these jurymen! They're half dead-certain that 
Wellesley's guilty already!" 

"Well?" muttered Brent. "I'm not so far off that stage myself. Why didn't 
he speak out, and be done with it. There's been more in that love affair than 
I guessed at, Tansley--that's where it is! The woman's anxious enough 
anyway--look at her!" 

Mrs. Saumarez had come back into court. She was pale enough and 
eager enough--and it seemed to Brent that she was almost holding her 
breath as the old Coroner, in his slow, carefully-measured accents and 
phrases, went on piling up the damning conclusions that might be drawn 
against Wellesley. 

"You must not allow yourselves to forget, gentlemen," he was saying, 
"that Dr. Wellesley's assertion that he was busy with a caller during the 
fateful nineteen minutes is wholly uncorroborated. There are several--four 


or five, I think--domestic servants in his establishment, and there was also 
his assistant in the house, and there were patients going in and out of the 
surgery, but no one has been brought forward to prove that he was engaged 
with a visitor in his drawing-room. Now you are only concerned with the 
evidence that has been put before you, and I am bound to tell you that there 
is no evidence that Dr. Wellesley had any caller----" 

A woman's voice suddenly rang out, clear and sharp, from a point of the 
audience immediately facing the Coroner. 

"He had! I was the caller!" 

In the excitement of the moment Tansley sprang to his feet, stared, sank 
back again. 

"Good God!" he exclaimed. "Mrs. Mallett! Who'd have thought it!" 

Brent, too, got up and looked. He saw a handsome, determined-looking 
woman standing amidst the closely-packed spectators. Mallett sat by her 
side; he was evidently struck dumb with sudden amazement and was staring 
open-mouthed at her; on the other side, two or three men and women, 
evidently friends, were expostulating with the interrupter. But Mrs. Mallett 
was oblivious of her husband's wonder and her friends' entreaties; 
confronting the Coroner she spoke again. 

"Mr. Seagrave, I am the person who called on Dr. Wellesley!" she said 
in a loud, clear voice. "I was there all the time you're discussing, and if 
you'll let me give evidence you shall have it on my oath. I am not going to 
sit here and hear an innocent man traduced for lack of a word of mine." 

The Coroner, who looked none too well pleased at this interruption, 
motioned Mrs. Mallett to come forward. He waved aside impatiently a 
protest from Wellesley, who seemed to be begging this voluntary witness to 
go back to her seat and say nothing, and, as Mrs. Mallett entered the 
witness-box, turned to Meeking. 

"Perhaps you'll be good enough to examine this witness," he said a little 
irritably. "These irregular interruptions! But let her say what she has to say." 

Mrs. Mallett, in Brent's opinion, looked precisely the sort of lady to 
have her say, and to have it right out. She was calm enough now, and when 
she had taken the oath and told her questioner formally who she was, she 
faced him with equanimity. Meeking, somewhat uncertain of his ground, 
took his cue from the witness's dramatic intervention. 

"Mrs. Mallett, did you call on Dr. Wellesley at 7.30 on the evening in 
question--the evening on which Mr. Wallingford met his death?" 


"T did." 

"By arrangement?" 

"Certainly--by arrangement." 

"When was the arrangement made?" 

"That afternoon. Dr. Wellesley and I met, in the market-place, about 
four o'clock. We made it then." 

"Was it to be a strictly private interview?" 

"Yes, it was. That was why I went to the side door in Piper's Passage." 

"Did Dr. Wellesley admit you himself?" 

"Yes, he did, and he took me straight up to his drawing-room by a side 
staircase." 

"No one saw you going in?" 

"No; nor leaving, either!" 

"Why all this privacy, Mrs. Mallett?" 

"My business was of a private sort, sir!" 

"Will you tell us what it was?" 

"I will tell you that I had reasons of my own--my particular own--for 
seeing Dr. Wellesley and the Mayor." 

"The Mayor! Did you see the Mayor--there?" 

"No. I meant to see him, but I didn't." 

"Do you mean that you expected to meet him there--in Dr. Wellesley's 
drawing-room?" 

"No. Dr. Wellesley had told me of the door between his house and the 
Moot Hall, and he said that after he and I had had our talk I could go 
through that door to the Mayor's Parlour, where I should be sure to find Mr. 
Wallingford at that time." 

"I see. Then, did you go to see Mr. Wallingford?" 

"T did." 

"After talking with Dr. Wellesley?" 

"Yes. He showed me the way--opened the door for me----" 

"Stay, what time would that be?" 

"About 7.35 or so. I went along the passage to the Mayor's Parlour, but I 
never entered." 

"Never entered? Why, now, Mrs. Mallett?" 

"Because, as I reached the door, I heard people talking inside the 
Parlour. So I went back." 

CHAPTER XIV 


WHOSE VOICES? 

Meeking, who by long experience knew the value of dramatic effect in 
the examination of witnesses, took full advantage of Mrs. Mallett's strange 
and unexpected announcement. He paused, staring at her--he knew well 
enough that when he stared other folk would stare too. So for a full moment 
the situation rested--there stood Mrs. Mallett, resolute and unmoved, in the 
box, with every eye in the crowded court fixed full upon her, and Meeking 
still gazing at her intently--and, of set purpose, half-incredulously. There 
was something intentionally sceptical, cynical, in his tone when, at last, he 
spoke: 

"Do you say--on oath--that you went, through the door between Dr. 
Wellesley's house and the Moot Hall, to the Mayor's Parlour--that evening?" 

"To the door of the Mayor's Parlour," corrected Mrs. Mallett. "Yes. I do. 
I did!" 

"Was the door closed?" 

"The door was closed." 

"But you say you heard voices?" 

"I heard voices--within." 

"Whose voices?" 

"That I can't say. I couldn't distinguish them." 

"Well, did you hear the Mayor's voice?" 

"I tell you I couldn't distinguish any voice. There were two people 
talking inside the Mayor's Parlour, anyway, in loud voices. It seemed to me 
that they were both talking at the same time--in fact, I thought----" 

"What did you think?" demanded Meeking, as Mrs. Mallett paused. 

"Well, I thought that, whoever they were, the two people were 
quarrelling--the voices were loud, lifted, angry, I thought." 

"And yet you couldn't distinguish them?" 

"No, I couldn't. I might have recognized the Mayor's voice perhaps, if 
I'd gone closer to the door and listened, but I didn't stay. As soon as I heard- 
-what I have told you of--I went straight back." 

"By the same way? To Dr. Wellesley's drawing-room?" 

"Yes." 

"What happened then?" 

"I told Dr. Wellesley that the Mayor had somebody with him and that 
they appeared to be having high words, and as I didn't want to stop he 
suggested that I should come again next evening. Then I went home." 


"In the same way--by the private door into Piper's Passage?" 

"Exactly." 

"Did Dr. Wellesley go downstairs with you and let you out?" 

"He did." 

"See anybody about on that occasion?" 

"No--no one." 

Meeking paused, and after a glance round the table at which he was 
standing looked at his notes. 

"Now, Mrs. Mallett," he said presently, "what time was this--I mean, 
when you left Dr. Wellesley's?" 

"A little before a quarter to eight. The clock struck a quarter to eight just 
after I got into my own house." 

"And--where is your house?" 

"Next door to the Moot Hall. Dr. Wellesley's house is on one side of the 
Moot Hall; ours is on the other." 

"It would take you a very short time, then, to go home?" 

"A minute or two." 

"Very well. And you went to Dr. Wellesley's at 7.30?" 

"Just about that." 

"Then you were with him most of the time you were there--in his 
drawing-room?" 

"Certainly! All the time except for the two or three minutes spent in 
going to the Mayor's Parlour." 

"Talking to Dr. Wellesley?" 

"Of course! What do you suppose I went for?" 

"That's just what I want to find out!" retorted Meeking, with a glance 
that took in the audience, now all agog with excitement. "Will you tell us, 
Mrs. Mallett?" 

Mrs. Mallett's handsome face became rigid, and her well-cut lips fixed 
themselves in a straight line. But she relaxed them to rap out one word. 

"No!" 

"Come, now, Mrs. Mallett! This is a serious, a very serious inquiry. It is 
becoming more serious the more it becomes mysterious, and it is becoming 
increasingly mysterious. You have already told us that you went secretly to 
Dr. Wellesley's house in order that you might see him and, afterwards, the 
Mayor, Mr. Wallingford. Now, you must have had some very special reason, 


or cause, for these interviews. Tell me what it was. What was it, Mrs. 
Mallett?" 

"No! That's my business! Nobody else's. I shall not say." 

"Does Dr. Wellesley know what it was?" 

"Of course!" 

"Would the Mayor have known if you'd seen him?" 

"Considering that that was the object I had in wanting to see him, of 
course he would!" retorted Mrs. Mallett. "I should think that's obvious." 

"But you didn't see him, eh?" 

"You know very well I didn't!" 

"Pardon me, madam," said Meeking with lightning-like promptitude. "I 
don't know anything of the sort! However, does anyone else know of this-- 
business?" 

"That, too, is my concern," declared Mrs. Mallett, who had bridled 
indignantly at the barrister's swift reply. "I shan't say." 

"Does your husband know of it?" 

"I'm not going to say that, either!" 

"Did your husband--who, I believe, is one of the Town Trustees--did he 
know of your visit to Dr. Wellesley's house on this particular occasion?" 

"T'll answer that! He did not." 

"Where was he, while you were at Dr. Wellesley's? Had you left him at 
home?" 

"No, he had gone out before I went out myself. As to where he was, I 
should say he was either at the Conservative Club or at Mr. Simon Crood's. 
Is it relevant?" 

Amidst a ripple of laughter Meeking made a gesture which signified 
that he had done with Mrs. Mallett, and she presently stepped down from 
the witness-box. Meeking turned to the Coroner. 

"I want to have Dr. Wellesley in that box again, sir," he said. 

"Let Dr. Wellesley be recalled," commanded the Coroner. 

Wellesley, once more in the full gaze of the court, looked vexed and 
impatient. Those who had occasionally glanced at him while Mrs. Mallett 
was giving her evidence had observed that he showed signs of being by no 
means pleased at the turn things had taken since her sudden intervention-- 
sometimes he had frowned; once or twice he had muttered to himself. And 
he now looked blackly at Meeking as the barrister once more confronted 
him. 


"You have heard the evidence of the last witness?" asked Meeking 
abruptly. 

"All of it," replied Wellesley. 

"Is it correct as to details of time?" 

"So far as I recollect, quite!" 

"When Mrs. Mallett went by the private door between your drawing- 
room and the Moot Hall to see the Mayor, what did you do?" 

"Waited for her in my drawing-room." 

"How long was she away?" 

"Five minutes perhaps." 

"Had you made any appointment with the Mayor on her behalf?" 

"No. I had not." 

"You sent her to see him on the chance of her finding him there--in the 
Mayor's Parlour?" 

"There was no chance about it. I knew--as a good many other people 
did--that just then Wallingford spent almost every evening in the Mayor's 
Parlour." 

"Had you ever visited him in the Mayor's Parlour during these evening 
attendances of his?" 

"Oh, yes--several times!" 

"By this communicating door?" 

"Certainly. And he had made use of it in coming to see me." 

"Do you know what the Mayor was doing on these occasions--I mean, 
do you know why he spent so much time at the Mayor's Parlour of an 
evening?" 

"Yes. He was going as thoroughly as he could into the financial affairs 
of the Corporation." 

"Now I want to put a very particular question to you--with the object of 
getting at some solution of this mystery. What was Mrs. Mallett's business 
with you and the Mayor?" 

"I cannot reply to that." 

"You won't give me an answer?" 

"T won't!" 

"Do you base your refusal on professional privilege, doctor?" 

"No! Not at all. Mrs. Mallett's business was of an absolutely private 
nature. It had nothing whatever to do with the subject of this inquiry--I tell 
you that on my honour, on my oath. Nothing whatever!" 


"You mean--directly?" 

Meeking threw a good deal of significance into this question, which he 
put slowly, and with a peculiarly meaning glance at his witness. But 
Wellesley either did not see or affected not to see any significance, and his 
answer came promptly: 

"I mean precisely what I say--as I always do." 

Meeking leaned across the table, eyeing Wellesley still more closely. 

"Do you think, knowing all that you do now, that it had anything to do 
with it indirectly? Indirectly!" 

Self-controlled though he was, Wellesley could not repress a start of 
surprise at this question. It was obviously unexpected--and it seemed to 
those who, like Brent and Tansley, were watching him narrowly, that he was 
considerably taken aback by it. He hesitated. 

"T want an answer to that," said Meeking, after a pause. 

"Well," replied Wellesley at last, "I can't say. What I mean by that is that 
I am not in a position to say. I am not sufficiently acquainted with--let me 
call them facts to be able to say. What I do say is that Mrs. Mallett's 
business with me and with Wallingford that evening was of an essentially 
private nature and had nothing whatever to do with what happened in the 
Mayor's Parlour just about the time she was in my drawing-room." 

"That is, as far as you are aware?" 

"As far as I am aware--yes! But I am quite sure it hadn't." 

"You can't give this court any information that would help to solve this 
problem?" 

"T cannot!" 

"Well, a question or two more. When Mrs. Mallett left you at your door 
in Piper's Passage--I mean, when you let her out, just before a quarter to 
eight, what did you next do?" 

"T went upstairs again to my drawing-room." 

"May I ask why?" 

"Yes. I thought of going to see Wallingford, in the Mayor's Parlour." 

"Did you go?" 

"No. I should have gone, but I suddenly remembered that I had an 
appointment with a patient in Meadow Gate at ten minutes to eight o'clock. 
So I went back to the surgery, exchanged my jacket for a coat and went 
out." 


"On your oath, have you the slightest idea as to who killed John 
Wallingford?" 

"T have not the least idea! I never have had." 

Meeking nodded, as much as to imply that he had no further questions 
to ask; when his witness had stepped down, he turned to the Coroner. 

"I should like to have Bunning, the caretaker, recalled, sir," he said. "I 
want to ask him certain questions which have just occurred to me. 
Bunning," he continued, when the ex-sergeant had been summoned to the 
witness-box, "I want you to give me some information about the relation of 
your rooms to the upper portion of the Moot Hall. You live in rooms on the 
ground floor, don't you? Yes? Very well, now, is there any entrance to your 
rooms other than that at the front of the building--the entrance from the 
market-place?" 

"Yes, sir. There's an entrance from St. Lawrence Lane, at the back." 

"Is there any way from your rooms to the upper floors of the Moot 
Hall?" 

"Yes, sir. There's a back stair, from our back door." 

"Could anybody reach the Mayor's Parlour by that stair?" 

"They could, sir, certainly; but either me or my wife would see them." 

"Just so, if you were in your rooms. But you told us in your first 
evidence that from about 7.20 or so until eight o'clock you were smoking 
your pipe at the market-place entrance to the Moot Hall, where, of course, 
you couldn't see your back door. That correct? Very well. Now, while you 
were at the front, was your wife in your rooms at the back?" 

"Yes, sir.” 

"Do you know what she was doing?" 

"I do, sir. She was getting our supper ready." 

"Are you sure she never left the house--your rooms, you know?" 

Bunning started. Obviously, a new idea had occurred. 

"Ay!" said Meeking, with a smile. "Just so, Bunning. You're not sure?" 

"Well, sir," replied Bunning slowly, "now that I come to think of it, I'm 
not! It never occurred to me before, but during that time my missis may 
have been out of the place for a few minutes or so, to fetch the supper beer, 
sir." 

"To be sure! Now where does Mrs. Bunning get your supper beer?" 

"At the Chancellor Vaults, sir--round the corner." 

Meeking turned quietly to the Coroner. 


"I think we ought to have Mrs. Bunning's evidence," he remarked. 

It took ten minutes to fetch Mrs. Bunning from her rooms in the lower 
regions of the old Moot Hall. She came at last, breathless, and in her 
working attire, and turned a wondering, good-natured face on the barrister. 

"Just a little question or two, Mrs. Bunning," he said half-indifferently. 
"On the evening of the late Mayor's death, did you go out to the Chancellor 
Vaults to fetch your supper beer?" 

"I did, sir--just as usual." 

"What time?" 

"A bit earlier than usual, sir--half-past seven." 

"How long were you away?" 

"Why, sir, to tell you the truth, nigh on to half an hour. I met a 
neighbour at the corner and----" 

"Exactly! And stopped chatting a bit. So you were out of your rooms in 
the Moot Hall that evening from 7.30 to nearly eight o'clock?" 

"Yes, sir.” 

Meeking gave the Coroner a glance, thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and dropped back into his seat--silent and apparently satisfied. 

CHAPTER XV 

THE SPECIAL EDITION 

But if the barrister was satisfied with the possibilities suggested by this 
new evidence, the gist of which had apparently altered the whole aspect of 
the case, the Coroner obviously was not. Ever since Mrs. Mallett had 
interrupted his summing-up to the jury, he had shown signs of fidgetiness. 
He had continually put on and taken off his spectacles; he had moved 
restlessly in his chair; now and then he had seemed on the point of 
interrupting counsel or witnesses: it was evident that things were not at all 
to his liking. And now as Meeking sat down the Coroner turned to Mrs. 
Bunning, who stood, looking wonderingly about her, and still fingering the 
apron in which she had been found at her work. 

"Mrs. Bunning," he said, "I want to ask you some questions about this 
back entrance of yours. What is it--a door opening out of the rear of the 
Moot Hall?" 

"Yes, sir; that's it, sir." 

"Does it open on St. Lawrence Lane?" 

"Yes, sir.” 

"What does it open into--a hall, lobby, passage, or what?" 


"A lobby, sir, next to our living-room." 

"Is there a staircase, then, in that lobby--I mean, by which you can get to 
the upper rooms in the Moot Hall?" 

"Oh, yes, sir; that's the staircase we use, me and my husband, when we 
go up for cleaning and dusting, sir." 

"Then, if anybody went in by that door while you were out that evening, 
whoever it was could go up that staircase to the upper rooms?" 

"Oh, yes, sir, they could." 

"And get to the Mayor's Parlour?" 

"Yes, sir. The staircase opens on to the big landing, sir, and the door of 
the Mayor's Parlour is at the far end of it." 

"And you were out of your rooms for half an hour that evening?" 

"Just about that, sir. It would be a bit after half-past seven when I went 
out, and it was just before eight when I went in again." 

"Did you notice anything that made you think somebody had been in?" 

"Oh, no, sir, nothing!" 

"Had you left your door open--your outer door?" 

"Yes, sir--a bit ajar. Of course I never thought to be away many minutes, 
sir." 

"Very good. That's all, thank you, Mrs. Bunning," said the Coroner. He 
looked round the court. "Is the Borough Surveyor still there?" he asked. 
"Mr. Walkershaw? Let him come into the witness-box again." 

But the Borough Surveyor had gone--nor was he to be found in his 
office in another part of the building. Once more the Coroner looked round. 

"I dare say we are all quite familiar with what I may call the geography 
of St. Lawrence Lane," he remarked. "But I want some formal evidence 
about it that can be put on the record. I see Mr. Krevin Crood there--I 
believe Mr. Crood is as big an authority on Hathelsborough as anybody 
living--perhaps he'll oblige me by coming forward." 

Krevin Crood, sitting at the front of the densely-packed mass of 
spectators, rose and walked into the witness-box. The Coroner leaned 
confidentially in his direction. 

"Mr. Crood," he said, "I think you're perfectly familiar with St. 
Lawrence Lane--in its relation to the immediately surrounding property?" 

"I am, sir," replied Krevin. "Every inch of it!" 

"Just describe it to us, as if we knew nothing about it," continued the 
Coroner. "You know what I want, and what I mean." 


"Certainly, sir," assented Krevin. "St. Lawrence Lane is a narrow 
thoroughfare, about eighty to ninety yards in length which lies at the back 
of Mr. Mallett's house--I mean the bank premises--the Moot Hall, and Dr. 
Wellesley's house. It's north entrance, at the corner of the bank, is in 
Woolmarket; its south in Strand Lane. On its west side there is a back door 
to the bank house; another into Bunning's rooms on the basement of the 
Moot Hall; a third into the Police Office, also in that basement; a fourth into 
the rear of Dr. Wellesley's house. On the opposite side of the lane--the east-- 
there is nothing but St. Lawrence's Church and churchyard. St. Lawrence's 
church tower and west end faces the back of the Moot Hall; there is a part 
of the churchyard opposite the bank premises--the rear premises; the rest of 
the churchyard faces Dr. Wellesley's house--the back of it, of course." 

"Is the lane much frequented?" 

"No, sir; it is very little used. Except by tradesmen going to Mr. 
Mallett's or to Dr. Wellesley's back doors, and by people going to the Police 
Office, it is scarcely used at all. There is no traffic along it. On Sundays, of 
course, it is used by people going to the services at St. Lawrence." 

"Would it be likely to be quiet, unfrequented, of an evening?" 

"Emphatically--yes." 

"Do you think it likely that any person wishing to enter the Moot Hall 
unobserved and seeing Mrs. Bunning go away from her rooms and round 
the corner to the Chancellor Vaults--as we've just heard she did--could slip 
in unseen?" 

"Oh, to be sure!" affirmed Krevin. "The easiest thing in the world! If I 
may suggest something----?" 

"Go on, go on!" said the Coroner, waving his spectacles. "Anything that 
helps--suggest whatever you like." 

"Well," said Krevin, slowly and thoughtfully, "if I may put it in my own 
way. Suppose that there is somebody in the town who is desirous of finding 
the late Mayor alone in the Mayor's Parlour, being also cognizant of the 
fact--well known to many people--that the late Mr. Wallingford was to be 
found there every evening? Suppose, too, that that person was well 
acquainted with the geography of St. Lawrence Lane and the Moot Hall? 
Suppose further that he or she was also familiar with the fact that Mrs. 
Bunning invariably went out every evening to fetch the supper beer from 
the Chancellor Vaults? Such a person could easily enter the Bunnings' back 
door with an absolutely minimum risk of detection. The churchyard of St. 


Lawrence is edged with thick shrubs and trees, anybody could easily hide 
amongst the shrub--laurel, myrtle, ivy--watch for Mrs. Bunning's going out, 
and, when she had gone, slip across the lane--a very narrow one!--and enter 
the door which, as she says, she left open. It would not take two minutes for 
any person who knew the place to pass from St. Lawrence Churchyard to 
the Mayor's Parlour, or from the Mayor's Parlour to St. Lawrence 
Churchyard." 

A murmur of comprehension and understanding ran round the court: 
most of the people present knew St. Lawrence Lane and the Moot Hall as 
well as Krevin Crood knew them; his suggestion appealed to their common 
sense. And Tansley, with a sudden start, turned to Brent. 

"That's done it!" he whispered. "Everybody tumbles to that! We've been 
going off on all sorts of side-tracks all the morning, now Wellesley, now 
Mrs. Mallett, and now--here's another! Access to the Mayor's Parlour--there 
you are! Easy as winking, on Krevin Crood's theory. Lay you a fiver to a 
shilling old Seagrave won't go on any farther." 

Herein Tansley was quickly proved to be right. The Coroner was 
showing unmistakable symptoms of his satiety for the time being. He 
thanked Krevin Crood punctiliously for his assistance, and once again 
toying restlessly with his spectacles, turned to the jury, who, on their part, 
looked blank and doubtful. 

"Well, gentlemen," he said, "it seems to me that the entire complexion 
of this matter is changed by the evidence we have heard since Mrs. Mallett 
broke in so unexpectedly upon what I was saying to you. I don't propose 
now to say any more as regards the evidence of either Dr. Wellesley or Mrs. 
Mallett: since we heard what they had to say we have learnt a good deal 
which I think will be found to have more importance than we attach to it at 
present. As matters stand, the evidence of Mrs. Bunning is of supreme 
importance--there is no doubt whatever that there was easy means of access 
to the Mayor's Parlour during that half hour wherein the Mayor met his 
death. The mystery of the whole affair has deepened considerably during to- 
day's proceedings, and instead of bringing this inquiry to a definite 
conclusion I feel that I must wait for more evidence. I adjourn this inquest 
for a month from to-day." 

The court cleared; the spectators filtered out into the market-place in 
various moods, and under different degrees of excitement. Some were 
openly disappointed that the jury had not been allowed to return a verdict; 


some were vehement in declaring that the jury never would retum a verdict; 
here and there were men who wagged their heads sagely and remarked with 
sinister smiles that they knew what they thought about it. But, within the 
rapidly emptying court Brent, Tansley and Hawthwaite were grouped 
around Meeking--the barrister was indulging in some private remarks upon 
the morning's proceedings, chiefly addressed to the police superintendent. 

"There's no doubt about it, you know," he was saying. "The evidence of 
the Bunning woman, supplemented by what Krevin Crood said--which was 
a mere, formal, crystallizing of common knowledge--has altered the whole 
thing. Here's the back entrance to the Moot Hall left absolutely unprotected, 
unguarded, unwatched--whatever you like to call it--for half an hour, the 
critical half hour. Of course the murderer got up to the Mayor's Parlour that 
way and got away by the same means. You're as far off as ever, 
Hawthwaite, and it's a pity you wasted time on that jealousy business. I 
watched Wellesley closely, and I believe that he spoke the truth when he 
said that whatever there might have been there was no jealousy about Mrs. 
Saumarez between him and Wallingford at the end. My own impression is 
that Wellesley was clear off with Mrs. Saumarez." 

Hawthwaite, essentially a man of fixed ideas, looked sullen. 

"Well, it isn't mine, then," he growled. "From all I've learnt--and I've 
chances and opportunities that most folks haven't--my impression is that 
both men were after her, right up to the time Wallingford was murdered. I 
can tell you this--and I could have put it in evidence if I'd thought it worth 
while--Wellesley used to go and see her, of an evening, constantly, up to a 
very recent date, though she was supposed to have broken off with him and 
to be on with the Mayor. Now then!" 

"Do you know that for a fact, Hawthwaite?" asked Tansley. 

"I know it for a fact! He used to go there late at night, and stop late. If 
you want to know where I got it from, it was from a young woman that used 
to be housemaid at the Abbey House, Mrs. Saumarez's place. She's told me 
a lot; both Wallingford and Wellesley used to visit there a good deal, but as 
I say, Wellesley used to go there very late of an evening. This young woman 
says that she knows for a fact that he was often with her mistress till close 
on midnight. I don't care twopence what Wellesley said; I believe he was, 
and is, after her, and of course he'd be jealous enough about her being so 
friendly with Wallingford. There's a deal more in all this than's come out 
yet--let me tell you that!" 


"I don't think anybody will contradict you, Hawthwaite," observed the 
barrister dryly. "But the pertinent fact is what I tell you--the fact of access! 
Somebody got to the Mayor's Parlour by way of the back staircase, through 
Bunning's rooms, that evening. Who was it? That's what you've got to find 
out. If you'd only found out, before now, that Mrs. Bunning took half an 
hour to fetch the supper beer that night we should have been spared a lot of 
talk this morning. As things are, we're as wise as ever." 

Then Meeking, with a cynical laugh, picked up his papers and went off, 
and Brent, leaving Tansley talking to the superintendent, who was inclined 
to be huffy, strolled out of the Moot Hall, and went round to the back, with 
the idea of seeing for himself the narrow street which Krevin Crood had 
formally described. He saw at once that Krevin was an admirable exponent 
of the art of description: everything in St. Lawrence Lane was as the ex- 
official had said: there was the door into the Bunnings’ rooms, and there, 
facing it, the ancient church and its equally ancient churchyard. It was to the 
churchyard that Brent gave most attention; he immediately realized that 
Krevin Crood was quite right in speaking of it as a place wherein anybody 
could conveniently hide--a dark, gloomy, sheltered, high-walled place, 
filled with thick shrubbery, out of which, here and there, grew sombre yew- 
trees, some of them of an antiquity as venerable as that of the church itself. 
It would be a very easy thing indeed, Brent decided, for any designing 
person to hide amongst these trees and shrubs, watch the Bunnings’ door 
until Mrs. Bunning left it, jug in hand, and then to slip across the grass- 
grown, cobble-paved lane, silent and lonely enough, and up to the Mayor's 
Parlour. But all that presupposed knowledge of the place and of its people 
and their movements. 

He went back to the market-place and towards the Chancellor. 
Peppermore came hurrying out of the hotel as Brent turned into it. He 
carried a folded paper in his hand, and he waved it at Brent as, at sight of 
him, he came to a sudden halt. 

"Just been looking for you, Mr. Brent!" he said mysteriously. "Come 
into some quiet spot, sir, and glance at this. Here we are, sir, corner of the 
hall." 

He drew Brent into an alcove that opened close by them, and affecting a 
mysterious air began to unfold his paper, a sheet of news-print which, 
Brent's professional eye was quick to see, had just been pulled as a proof. 


"All that affair to-day, Mr. Brent," he whispered, "most unsatisfactory, 
sir, most unsatisfactory--unconvincing, inconclusive, Mr. Brent! The thing's 
getting no farther, sir, no farther, except, of course, for the very pertinent 
fact about Mrs. Bunning's absence from her quarters that fateful evening. 
My own impression, sir, is that Hawthwaite and all the rest of 'em don't 
know the right way of going about this business. But the Monitor's going to 
wade in, sir--the Monitor is coming to the rescue! Look here, sir, we're 
going to publish a special edition to-night, with a full account of to-day's 
proceedings at the inquest, and with it we're going to give away, aS a gratis 
supplement--what do you think, sir? This, produced at great cost, sir, in the 
interest of Justice! Look at it!" 

Therewith Peppermore, first convincing himself that he and his 
companion were secure from observation, spread out before Brent a square 
sheet of very damp paper, strongly redolent of printers’ ink, at the head of 
which appeared, in big, bold, black characters, the question: 

WHO TYPED THIS LETTER? 

Beneath it, excellently reproduced, was a facsimile of the typewritten 
letter which Wallingford had shown to Epplewhite and afterwards left in his 
keeping. And beneath that was a note in large italics inviting anyone who 
could give any information as to the origin of the document to communicate 
with the Editor of the Monitor, at once. 

"What d'ye think of that for a coup, Mr. Brent?" demanded Peppermore 
proudly. "Up to Fleet Street form that, sir, ain't it? I borrowed the original, 
sir, had it carefully reproduced in facsimile, and persuaded my proprietor to 
go to the expense of having sufficient copies struck off on this specially 
prepared paper to give one away with every copy of the Monitor that we 
shall print to-night. Five thousand copies, Mr. Brent! That facsimile, sir, 
will be all over Hathelsborough by supper time!" 

"Smart!" observed Brent. 'Top-hole idea, Peppermore. And you hope--- 
_" 

"There aren't so many typewriters in Hathelsborough as all that," replied 
Peppermore. "I hope that somebody'll come forward who can tell 
something. Do you notice, sir, that this has been done--the original, I mean- 
-on an old-fashioned machine, and that the lettering is considerably worn, 
sir? I hope the Monitor's efforts will solve the mystery!" 

"Much obliged to you," said Brent. "There's a lot of spade-work to do-- 


W 
. 


yet 


He was thinking over the best methods of further attempts on that 
spade-work, when, late that evening, he received a note from Queenie 
Crood. It was confined to one line: 

To-morrow usual place three urgent--Q. 

CHAPTER XVI 

THE CASTLE WALL 

Brent went to bed that night wondering what it was that Queenie Crood 
wanted. Since their first meeting in the Castle grounds they had met 
frequently. He was getting interested in Queenie: she developed on 
acquaintance. Instead of being the meek and mild mouse of Simon Crood's 
domestic hearth that Brent had fancied her to be on his visit to the Tannery, 
he was discovering possibilities in her that he had not suspected. She had 
spirit and imagination and a continually rebellious desire to get out of 
Simon Crood's cage and spread her wings in flight--anywhere, so long as 
Hathelsborough was left behind. She had told Brent plainly that she thought 
him foolish for buying property in the town; what was there in that rotten 
old borough, said Queenie, to keep any man of spirit and enterprise there? 
Brent argued the point in his downright way: it was his job, he conceived, to 
take up his cousin's work where it had been laid down; he was going to 
regenerate Hathelsborough. 

"And that you'll never do!" affirmed Queenie. "You might as well try to 
blow up the Castle keep with a halfpenny cracker! Hathelsborough people 
are like the man in the Bible--they're joined to their idols. You can try and 
try, and you'll only break your heart, or your back, in the effort, just as 
Wallingford would have done. If Wallingford had been a wise man he'd 
have let Hathelsborough go to the devil in its own way; then he'd have been 
alive now." 

"Well, I'm going to try," declared Brent. "I said I would, and I will! You 
wait till I'm elected to that Town Council! Then we'll see." 

"It's fighting a den of wild beasts," said Queenie. "You won't have a rag 
left on you when they're through with you." 

She used to tell him at these meetings of the machinations of Simon 
Crood and Coppinger and Mallett against his chances of success in the 
Castle Ward election: according to her they were moving heaven and earth 
to prevent him from succeeding Wallingford. Evidently believing Queenie 
to be a tame bird that carried no tales, they were given to talking freely 
before her during their nightly conclaves. Brent heard a good deal about the 


underhand methods in which municipal elections are carried on in small 
country towns, and was almost as much amused as amazed at the 
unblushing corruption and chicanery of which Queenie told him. And now 
he fancied that she had some special news of a similar sort to give him: the 
election was close at hand, and he knew that Simon and his gang were 
desperately anxious to defeat him. Although Simon had been elected to the 
Mayoralty, his party in the Town Council was in a parlous position--at 
present it had a majority of one; if Brent were elected, that majority would 
disappear, and there were signs that at the annual elections in the coming 
November it would be transformed into a minority. Moreover, the opponent 
whom Brent had to face in this by-election was a strong man, a well-known, 
highly respected ratepayer, who, though an adherent of the Old Party, was a 
fair-minded and moderate politician, and likely to secure the suffrages of 
the non-party electors. It was going to be a stiff fight, and Brent was 
thankful for the occasional insights into the opposition's plans of campaign 
which Queenie was able to give him. 

But there were other things than this to think about, and he thought 
much as he lay wakeful in bed that night and as he dressed next morning. 
The proceedings at the adjourned inquest had puzzled him; left him 
doubtful and uncertain. He was not sure about the jealousy theory. He was 
not sure about Mrs. Saumarez, from what he had seen of her personally and 
from what he had heard of her. He was inclined to believe that she was not 
only a dabbler in politics with a liking for influencing men who were 
concerned in them but that she was also the sort of woman who likes to 
have more than one man in leash. He was now disposed to think that there 
had been love-passages between her and Wallingford, and not only between 
her and Wallingford but between her and Wellesley--there might, after all, 
be something in the jealousy idea. But then came in the curious episode of 
Mrs. Mallett, and the mystery attaching to it--as things presented 
themselves at present there seemed to be no chance whatever that either 
Mrs. Mallett or Wellesley would lift the veil on what was evidently a secret 
between them. The only satisfactory and straightforward feature about 
yesterday's proceedings, he thought, was the testimony of Mrs. Bunning as 
to her unguarded door. Now, at any rate, it was a sure thing that there had 
been ready means of access to the Mayor's Parlour that evening; what was 
necessary was to discover who it was that had taken advantage of them. 


After breakfast Brent went round to see Hawthwaite. Hawthwaite gave 
him a chair and eyed him expectantly. 

"We don't seem to be going very fast ahead," remarked Brent. 

"Mr. Brent," exclaimed Hawthwaite, "I assure you we're doing all we 
can! But did you ever know a more puzzling case? Between you and me, 
I'm not at all convinced about either Dr. Wellesley or Mrs. Mallett--there's a 
mystery there which I can't make out. They may have said truth, and they 
mayn't, and----" 

"Cut them out," interrupted Brent. "For the time being anyway. We got 
some direct evidence yesterday--for the first time." 

"As--how?" questioned Hawthwaite. 

"That door into Bunning's room," replied Brent. "That's where the 
murderer slipped in." 

"Ay; but did he?" said Hawthwaite. "If one could be certain----" 

"Look here!" asserted Brent. "There is one thing that is certain--dead 
certain. That handkerchief!" 

"Well?" asked Hawthwaite. 

"That should be followed up, more," continued Brent. "There's no doubt 
whatever that that handkerchief, which Wellesley admits is his, got sent by 
mistake to one or other of Mrs. Marriner's other customers. That's flat! 
Now, you can trace it." 

"How?" exclaimed Hawthwaite. "A small article like that!" 

"It can be done, with patience," said Brent. "It's got to be done. That 
handkerchief got into somebody's hands. That somebody is probably the 
murderer. As to how it can be traced--well, I suggest this. As far as I'm 
conversant with laundry matters, families, such as Mrs. Marriner says she 
works for, have laundry books. These books are checked, I believe, when 
the washing's sent home. If there's an article missing, the person who does 
the checking notes it; if a wrong article's enclosed, that, too, is noted, and 
returned to the laundry." 

"If Wellesley's handkerchief got to the wrong place, why wasn't it 
returned?" demanded Hawthwaite. 

"To be sure; but that's just what you've got to find out," retorted Brent. 
"You ought to go to Mrs. Marriner's laundry and make an exhaustive search 
of her books, lists, and so on till you get some light--see?" 

"Mrs. Marriner has, I should say, a hundred customers," remarked 
Hawthwaite. 


"Don't matter if Mrs. Marriner's got five hundred customers," said 
Brent. "That's got to be seen into. If you aren't going to do it, I will. 
Whoever it was that was in that Mayor's Parlour tried to burn a blood- 
stained handkerchief there. That handkerchief was Wellesley's. Wellesley 
swears he was never near the Mayor's Parlour. I believe him! So that 
handkerchief got by error into the box or basket of some other customer of 
Mrs. Marriner. Trace it!" 

He rose and moved towards the door, and Hawthwaite nodded. 

"We'll make a try at it, Mr. Brent," he said. "But, as I say, to work on a 
slight clue like that----" 

"I've known of far slighter clues," replied Brent. 

Yet, as he went away, he reflected on the extreme thinness of this clue-- 
it was possible that the handkerchief had passed through more hands than 
one before settling in those of the person who had thrown it on the hearth, 
stained with Wallingford's blood, in the Mayor's Parlour. But it was a clue, 
and, in Brent's opinion, the clue. One fact in relation to it had always struck 
him forcibly--the murderer of his cousin was either a very careless and 
thoughtless person or had been obliged to quit the Mayor's Parlour very 
hurriedly. Anyone meticulously particular about destroying clues or 
covering up traces would have seen to it that the handkerchief was 
completely burnt up before leaving the room. As it was, it seemed to Brent 
that the murderer had either thrown the handkerchief on the hearth, seen it 
catch fire and paid no more attention to it--which would denote 
carelessness--or had quitted the place immediately after flinging it aside, 
which would imply that some sound from without had startled him--or her. 
And, was it him--or was it her? There were certain features of the case 
which had inclined Brent of late to speculating on the possibility that his 
cousin had been murdered by a woman. And, to be sure, a woman was now 
in the case--Mrs. Mallett. If only he knew why Mrs. Mallett went to see the 
doctor and the Mayor... 

But that, after all, was mere speculation, and he had a busy morning 
before him, in relation to his election business. He had been continuously 
engaged all the time when at three o'clock he hurried to the Castle Grounds 
to meet Queenie. He found her in her usual haunt, a quiet spot in the angle 
of a wall, where she was accustomed to sit and read. 

"Well, and why 'urgent'?" asked Brent as he dropped on the seat at her 
side. 


"To make sure that you'd come," retorted Queenie. "Didn't want to leave 
it to chance." 

"I'm here!" said Brent. "Go ahead with the business." 

"Did you see the Monitor last night and that facsimile they gave away 
with it?" inquired Queenie. 

"I did! Saw the facsimile before it was published. Peppermore showed it 
to me." 

"Very well--that's the urgent business. I know whose machine that letter- 
-the original, I mean--was typed on!" 

"You do? Great Scott! Whose, then?" 

"Uncle Simon Crood's! Fact!" 

"Whew! So the old fossil's got such a modern invention as a typewriter, 
has he? And you think----" 

"Don't think--I know! He's had a typewriter for years; it's an old- 
fashioned thing, a good deal worn out. He rarely uses it, but now and then 
he operates, with one finger, slowly. And that letter originated from him-- 
his machine." 

"Proof!" said Brent. 

Queenie took up a book that lay on the seat between them and from it 
extracted a folded copy of the Monitor's facsimile. She leaned nearer to 
Brent. 

"Now look!" she said. "Do you notice that two or three of the letters are 
broken? That M--part of it's gone. That O--half made. The top of that A is 
missing. More noticeable still--do you see that the small t there is slanting 
the wrong way? Well, all that's on Uncle Simon's machine! I knew where 
that letter had originated as soon as ever I saw this facsimile last night." 

She laid aside the supplement and once more opening her book 
produced a sheet of paper. 

"Look at this!" she continued. "When Uncle Simon went out to the 
tannery this morning, I just took advantage of his absence to type out the 
alphabet on his machine. Now then, you glance over that and compare the 
faulty letters with those in the facsimile! What do you say now?" 

"You're a smart girl, Queenie!" said Brent. "You're just the sort of girl 
I've been wanting to meet--the sort that can see things when they're right in 
front of her eyes. Oh, my! that's sure, positive proof that old Simon----" 

"Oh!" broke in Queenie sharply. "Oh, I say!" 


Before Brent could look up, he was conscious that a big and bulky 
shadow had fallen across the gravelled path at their feet. He lifted his eyes. 
There, in his usual raiment of funereal black, his top-hat at the back of his 
head, his hands behind him under the ample skirts of his frock-coat, his 
broad, fat face heavy with righteous and affectedly sorrowful indignation, 
stood Simon Crood. His small, pig-like eyes were fixed on the papers which 
the two young people were comparing. 

"Hello!" exclaimed Brent. He was quick to see that he and Queenie 
were in for a row, probably for a row of a decisive sort which would affect 
both their lives, and he purposely threw as much hearty insolence into his 
tone as he could summon. "Eavesdropping, eh, Mr. Crood?" 

Simon withdrew a hand from the sable folds behind him, and waved it 
in lordly fashion. 

"I've no words to waste on impudent young fellers as comes from 
nobody knows where," he said loftily. "My words is addressed to my niece, 
as I see sitting there, a-deceiving of her lawful rellytive and guardian. Go 
you home at once, miss!" 

"Rot!" exclaimed Brent. "She'll go home when she likes--and not at all, 
if she doesn't like! You stick where you are, Queenie! I'm here." 

And as if to prove the truth of his words he slipped his right arm round 
Queenie's waist, clasped it tightly, and turned a defiant eye on Simon. 

"See that?" he said. "Well! that's just where Queenie stops, as long as 
ever Queenie likes! Eh, Queenie?" 

The girl, reddening as Brent's arm slipped round her, instinctively laid 
her free hand on his wrist. And as he appealed to her he felt her fingers 
tighten there with a firm, understanding pressure. 

"That's all right!" he whispered to her. "We've done it, girlie--it's for 
good!" He looked up at Simon, whose mouth was opening with 
astonishment. "Queenie's my girl, old bird!" he went on. "She isn't going 
anywhere--not anywhere at all--at anybody's bidding, unless she likes. And 
why shouldn't she be here?" 

It seemed, from the pause that followed, as if Simon would never find 
his tongue again. But at last he spoke. 

"So this here is what's been going on behind my back, is it, miss?" he 
demanded, pointedly ignoring Brent and fixing his gaze on Queenie. "A- 
carrying on with strangers at my very gates, as you might say, and in public 
places in a town of which I'm chief magistrate! What sort o' return do you 


call this, miss, I should like to know, for all that I've done for you? me that's 
lodged and boarded and clothed you, ever since----" 

"What have I done for you in return?" demanded Queenie with a flash 
of spirit. "Saved you the wages of a couple of servants for all these years! 
But this is the end, if you're going to throw that in my teeth----" 

Brent drew Queenie to her feet and turned her away from Simon. He 
gave the big man a look over his shoulder. 

"That's it, my friend!" he said. "That's the right term--the end! Find 
somebody else to do your household drudgery--this young lady's done her 
last stroke for you. And now don't begin to bluster," he added, as Simon, 
purpling with wrath, shook his fist. "We'll just leave you to yourself." 

He led Queenie away down a side-path, and once within its shelter, put 
a finger under her chin, and lifting her face, looked steadily at her. 

"Look here, girlie," he said. "You heard what I whispered to you just 
now? 'It's for good!’ Didn't I say that? Well, is it?" 

Queenie managed to get her eyes to turn on him at last. 

"Do you mean it?" she murmured. 

"T just do!" answered Brent fervently. "Say the word!" 

"Yes, then!" whispered Queenie. 

She looked at him wonderingly when he had bent and kissed her. 

"You're an extraordinary man!" she said. "Whatever am I going to do-- 
now? Homeless!" 

"Not much!" exclaimed Brent. "You come along with me, Queenie. I'm 
a good hand at thinking fast. I'll put you up, warm and comfortable, at 
Mother Appleyard's; and as quick as the thing can be done we'll be married. 
Got that into your little head? Come on, then!" 

That night Brent told Tansley of what had happened and what he was 
going to do. Tansley listened, laughed, and shook his head. 

"All right, my lad!" he said. "I've no doubt you and Queenie'll suit each 
other excellently. But you've settled your chances of winning that election, 
Brent! Simon Crood'll bring up every bit of his heavy artillery against you, 
now--and will smash you!" 

CHAPTER XVII 

IMPREGNABLE 

Brent received this plain-spoken declaration with a curious tightening of 
lips and setting of jaw which Tansley, during their brief acquaintance, had 
come to know well enough. They were accompanied by a fixed stare--the 


solicitor knew that too. These things meant that Brent's fighting spirit was 
roused and that his temper became ugly. Tansley laughed. 

"You're the sort of chap for a scrap, Brent," he continued, "and a go- 
ahead customer too! But--you don't know this lot, nor their resources. 
Whatever anybody may say, and whatever men like your late cousin, and 
Epplewhite, and any of the so-called Progressives--I'm not one, myself; it 
pays me to belong to neither party!--whatever these folks may think or say, 
Simon Crood and his lot are top-dogs in this little old town! Vested 
interests, my boy!--ancient tree, with roots firmly fixed in the piled-up soil, 
strata upon strata, of a thousand years! You're not going to pull up these 
roots, my lad!" 

"How'll Simon Crood smash me?" demanded Brent quietly. 

"As to the exact how," answered Tansley, "can't say! Mole work--but 
he'll set the majority of the electors in that Castle Ward against you." 

"I've enough promises of support now to give me a majority," retorted 
Brent. 

"That for promises!" exclaimed Tansley, snapping his fingers. "You 
don't know Hathelsborough people! They'll promise you their support to 
your face--just to get rid of your presence on their door-steps--and vote 
against you when they reach the ballot-box. I'll lay anything most of the 
folk you've been to see have promised their support to both candidates." 

"Why should these people support Crood and his crew?" demanded 
Brent. 

"Because Crood and his crew represent the only god they worship!" said 
Tansley, with a cynical laugh. "Brass!--as they call it. All that a 
Hathelsborough man thinks about is brass--money. Get money where you 
can--never mind how, as long as you get it, and keep just within the law. 
Simon Crood represents the Hathelsborough principle of graft, and 
whatever you may think, he's the paramount influence in the town to-day." 

"He and his lot have only got the barest majority on the Council," 
remarked Brent. 

"Maybe; but they've got all the really influential men behind 'em, the 
moneyed men," said Tansley. "And they've distributed all the various 
official posts, sinecures most of 'em, amongst their friends. That Town 
Trustee business is the nut to crack here, Brent, and a nut that's been 
hardening for centuries isn't going to be cracked with an ordinary 
implement. Come now, are you an extraordinary one?" 


"T'll make a try at things anyway," replied Brent. "And I don't believe I 
Shall lose that election, either." 

"You might have scraped in if you hadn't carried Simon Crood's niece 
away from under his very nose," said Tansley. "But now that you've brought 
personal matters into the quarrel, the old chap'll move every piece he has on 
the board to checkmate you. It won't do to have you on the Council, Brent, 
you're too much of an innovator. Now this town--the real town!--doesn't 
want innovation. Innovation in an ancient borough like this is--unsettling 
and uncomfortable. See?" 

"This world doesn't stand still," retorted Brent. "I'm going ahead!" 

But he reflected, as he left the solicitor's office, that much of what 
Tansley had said was true. There was something baffling in the very 
atmosphere of Hathelsborough--he felt like a man who fights the wind. 
Everything was elusive, ungraspable, evasive--he seemed to get no further 
forward. And, if Tansley was right in affirming that Hathelsborough people 
made promises which they had no intention of redeeming, his chances of 
getting a seat on the Town Council and setting to work to rebuild his late 
cousin's schemes of reformation were small indeed. But once more he set 
his jaw and nerved himself to endeavour, and, as the day of election was 
now close at hand, plunged into the task of canvassing and persuading-- 
wondering all the time, now that he had heard Tansley's cynical remarks, if 
the people to whom he talked and who were mostly plausible and 
ingratiating in their reception of him were in reality laughing at him for his 
pains. He saw little of the efforts of the other side; but Peppermore agreed 
with Tansley that the opposition would leave no stone unturned in the task 
of beating him. 

The Monitor was all for Brent--Peppermore's proprietor was a 
Progressive; a tradesman who had bought up the Monitor for a mere song, 
and ran it as a business speculation which had so far turned out very 
satisfactorily. Consequently, Brent at this period went much to the Monitor 
office, and did things in concert with Peppermore, inspiring articles which, 
to say the least of them, were severely critical of the methods of the Crood 
regime. On one of these visits Peppermore, in the middle of a discussion 
about one of these effusions, abruptly switched off the trend of his thought 
in another direction. 

"I'd a visit from Mrs. Saumarez this morning, Mr. Brent," he said, 
eyeing his companion with a knowing look. "Pretty and accomplished 


woman, that, sir; but queer, Mr. Brent, queer!" 

"What do you mean?" asked Brent. 

"Odd ideas, sir, very odd!" replied Peppermore. "Wanted to find out 
from me, Mr. Brent, if, in case she's called up again at this inquest business, 
or if circumstances arise which necessitate police proceedings at which she 
might be a witness, her name couldn't be suppressed? Ever hear such a 
proposal, sir, to make to a journalist? 'Impossible, my dear madam!' says I. 
‘Publicity, ma'am,' I says, ‘is--well, it's the very salt of life, as you might 
term it,’ I says. 'When gentlemen of our profession report public affairs we 
keep nothing back,' I says; firmly, sir. 'I very much object to my name 
figuring in these proceedings,’ she says. 'I object very strongly indeed!’ 
‘Can't help it, ma'am,’ says I. 'If the highest in the land was called into a 
witness-box, and I reported the case,' I says, 'I should have to give the 
name! It's the glory of our profession, Mrs. Saumarez.' I says, ‘just as it's 
that of the law, that we don't countenance hole-and-corner business. The 
light of day, ma'am, the light of day! that's the idea, Mrs. Saumarez!' I says. 
‘Let the clear, unclouded radiance of high noon, ma'am, shine on'--but you 
know what I mean, Mr. Brent. As I said to her, the publicity that's attendant 
on all this sort of thing in England is one of the very finest of our national 
institutions. 

"Odd, sir, but, for a woman that's supposed to be modern and 
progressive, she didn't agree. 'I don't want to see my name in the papers in 
connection with this affair, Mr. Peppermore,' she declared again. 'I thought, 
perhaps,’ she says, rather coaxingly, 'that you could suggest some way of 
keeping it out if there are any further proceedings.’ 'Can't, ma'am!’ says I. 'Tf 
such an eventuality comes to be, it'll be my duty to record faithfully and 
fully in the Monitor whatever takes place.’ 'Oh,' says she. 'But it's not the 
Monitor that I so much object to--it's the London papers. I understand that 
you supply the reports to them, Mr. Peppermore.' Well, of course, as you 
know, Mr. Brent, I am district correspondent for two of the big London 
agencies, but I had to explain to her that in a sensational case like this the 
London papers generally sent down men of their own: there were, for 
instance, two or three London reporters present the other day. 

"Yes, she said; so she'd heard, and she'd got all the London papers to see 
if her name was mentioned, and had been relieved to find that it hadn't: 
there were nothing but summarized reports: her name hadn't appeared 
anywhere but in the Monitor. 'And what I wanted, Mr. Peppermore,' she 


says, more wheedlingly than ever, ‘was that, if it lay in your power, and if 
occasion arises, you would do what you could to keep my name out of it--I 
don't want publicity!’ Um!" concluded Peppermore. "Pretty woman, Mr. 
Brent, and with taking ways, but of course I had to be adamant, sir--firm, 
Mr. Brent, firm as St. Hathelswide's tower. "The Press, Mrs. Saumarez,' I 
says, aS I dismissed the matter--politely, of course--'has its Duties. It can 
make no exception, Mrs. Saumarez, to wealth, or rank, or--beauty.' I made 
her a nice bow, Mr. Brent, as I spoke the last word. But she wasn't 
impressed. As I say--queer woman! What's publicity matter to her as long 
as she's no more than a witness?" 

Brent was not particularly impressed by Peppermore's story. He saw 
nothing in it beyond the natural desire of a sensitive, highly-strung woman 
to keep herself aloof from an unpleasant episode, and he said so. 

"I don't see what good Hawthwaite hoped to get by ever calling Mrs. 
Saumarez before the Coroner," he added. "She told nothing that everybody 
didn't know. What did it all amount to?" 

"Ay, but that's just it, in a town like this, Mr. Brent," answered 
Peppermore with a wink. "I can tell you why the police put the Coroner up 
to calling Mrs. Saumarez as a witness. They'd got a theory--that Wellesley 
killed your cousin in a fit of jealousy, of which she was the cause, and they 
hoped to substantiate it through her evidence. There's no doubt, sir, that 
there were love-passages between Dr. Wellesley and this attractive lady and 
between her and your cousin, but--shall I tell you, sir, something that's in 
my mind?" 

"Ay. Why not?" answered Brent. He was thinking of the thick pile of 
letters which he had returned to Mrs. Saumarez and of the unmistakable 
love-tokens which he had seen deposited with them in the casket wherein 
Wallingford had kept them. "What is it you're thinking of?" 

Peppermore edged his chair closer to his visitor's, and lowered his 
voice. 

"I am not unobservant, Mr. Brent," he said. "Our profession, as you 
know, sir, leads us to the cultivation of that faculty. Now, I've thought a 
good deal about this matter, and I'll tell you a conclusion I've come to. Do 
you remember that when Dr. Wellesley was being questioned the other day 
he was asked if there was jealousy between him and Mr. Wallingford about 
Mrs. Saumarez? To be sure! Now what did he answer? He answered frankly 
that there had been but it no longer existed! Do you know what I deduced 


from that, Mr. Brent? This--that the little lady had had both those men as 
strings to her bow at the same time, indecisive as to which of 'em she'd 
finally choose, but that, not so long since, she'd given up both, in favour of 
a third man!" 

Brent started, and laughed. 

"Ingenious, Peppermore, very ingenious!" he said. "Given 'em both the 
mitten as they say? But the third man?" 

"Mrs. Saumarez was away on the Continent most of the winter," 
answered Peppermore. "The Riviera, Nice, Monte Carlo--that sort of thing. 
She may have met somebody there that she preferred to either Wellesley or 
Wallingford. Anyway, Mr. Brent, what did the doctor mean when he frankly 
admitted that there had been jealousy between him and Wallingford, but 
that it no longer existed? He meant, I take it, that there was no reason for its 
further existence. That implies that another man had come into the arena!" 

"Ay, but does it?" said Brent. "It might mean something else--that she'd 
finally accepted Wellesley. Eh?" 

"No," declared Peppermore. "She's not engaged to Wellesley: I'll lay 
anything she isn't, Mr. Brent. There's a third man, somewhere in the 
background, and it's my opinion that that's the reason why she doesn't want 
the publicity she came to me about." 

Brent fell into a new train of thought, more or less confused. Mrs. 
Saumarez's talk to him about Wallingford, and the letters, and the things in 
the casket, were all mixed up in it. 

"Had you any opportunity of seeing Wellesley and my cousin together 
during the last week or two before my cousin's death?" he asked presently. 

"Several, Mr. Brent, several opportunities," answered Peppermore. "I 
went to report the proceedings of two or three committees of the Town 
Council during the fortnight preceding that lamentable occurrence, sir, and 
saw them at close quarters. I saw them frequently at the Club, of which I am 
a member. I should say, sir, from what I observed, that they were on very 
good terms with each other--more friendly than ever, Mr. Brent." 

"Um," said Brent. "Well, there's a lot of queer stuff about this business, 
Peppermore. But let's get back to that of the moment. Look here, I've got a 
fine notion for your Monitor--you'll just have time to get it out before my 
election day. Let's make a real, vigorous, uncompromising attack on the 
principle of the Town Trustee business. We'll not say one word about the 
present Trustees, old Crood, Mallett and Coppinger--we'll have no 


personalities, and make no charges; we'll avoid all stuff of that sort. We'll 
just attack the thing on its principle, taking up the line that it's a bad 
principle that the finances of a borough should be entrusted to the sole 
control of three men responsible to nobody and with the power, if one dies, 
to elect his successor. Let's argue it out on the principle; then, later, we'll 
have another article on the argument that the finances of a town should be 
wholly controlled by the elected representatives of the people--see?" 

"Your late cousin's theories, Mr. Brent," said Peppermore. "Excellent 
notions, both, sir. You write the articles; I'll find the space. All on principle- 
-no personalities. Plain and practical, Mr. Brent, let them be, so that 
everybody can understand. Though to be sure," he added regretfully, "what 
our readers most like is personalities! If we dared to slate old Crood with all 
the abuse we could lay our pens to, the readers of the Monitor, sir, would 
hug themselves with pleasure. But libel, Mr. Brent, libel! Do you know, sir, 
that ever since I occupied the editorial chair of state I have always felt that 
the wet blanket of the law of libel sat at my banquet like the ghost in 
Macbeth, letting its sword hang by a thread an inch from my cranium! Bit 
mixed in my metaphors, sir, but you know what I mean. Mustn't involve my 
respected proprietor in a libel suit, Mr. Brent, so stick to abstract principles, 
sir, and eschew those saucy personal touches which I regret--deeply--I can't 
print." 

Brent had no intention of indulging in personalities in his warfare with 
Simon Crood and the reactionaries, but as the day of the election 
approached he discovered that his adversaries were not at all particular 
about putting forth highly personal references to himself. Hathelsborough 
suddenly became flooded with handbills and posters, each bearing a few 
pithy words in enormous type. These effusions were for the most part in the 
form of questions, addressed to the recipients; there was a cynical and 
sinister sneer in all of them. "Who is Mr. Brent?" "Why Support a 
Stranger?" "Who Wants a Carpet-Bagger?" "Vote for the Home-Made 
Article." "Hathelsborough Men for Hathelsborough Matters." "Stand by the 
True and Tried!" These appeals to the free and enlightened burgesses whose 
suffrages he solicited met Brent on every side, and especially on the day of 
the election. He had gone in for nothing of this sort himself: his original 
election address, it seemed to him, contained everything that he had to say, 
and beyond posting it all over the town in great placards and distributing it 
in the form of handbills to the electors of the Castle Ward he had issued 


nothing in the shape of literature. But he had stumped his desired 
constituency thoroughly, making speeches at every street corner and at 
every public meeting-place, and he had a personal conviction from his usual 
reception on these occasions that the people were with him. He was still 
sure of victory when, at noon on the polling-day, he chanced to meet 
Tansley. 

"Going strong, as far as I can make out," he answered, in response to the 
solicitor's inquiry. "I've been about all the morning, and from what I've seen 
and what my Committee tell me, I'm in!" 

Tansley shook his head. 

"Look here, my lad," he said, drawing Brent aside as they stood together 
in the market-place, "don't you build too high! They're working against you 
to-day, the Crood gang, as they never worked in their lives! They're 
bringing every influence they can get hold of against you. And--you haven't 
been over wise." 

"What have I done now?" demanded Brent. 

"Those articles that are appearing in the Monitor," replied Tansley. 
"Everybody knows they're yours. Do you think there's a soul in 
Hathelsborough who believes that Peppermore could write them? Now, 
they're a mistake! They may be true----" 

"They are true!" growled Brent. 

"Granted! But, however true they are, they're an attack on 
Hathelsborough," said Tansley. "Now, of whatever political colour they are, 
Hathelsborough folk are Hathelsborough folk, and they're prouder of this 
old town than you know. Look round you, my lad; there isn't a stone that 
you can see that wasn't just where it is now hundreds of years before you 
were born. Do you think these people like to hear you, a stranger, criticizing 
their old customs, old privileges, as you are doing in those articles? Not a 
bit of it! They're asking who you are to come judging them. You'd have 
done a lot better, Brent, if you'd been a bit diplomatic. You should have left 
all politics and reforms out of it, and tried to win the seat simply on your 
relationship to Wallingford. You could have shown your cards when you'd 
got in--you've shown 'em too soon!" 

"That be damned!" said Brent. "I've played the game straightforwardly 
anyhow. I don't want any underhand business--there's enough of that in this 
rotten place now. And I still think I shall be in!" 


But before the summer evening had progressed far, Brent learnt that the 
vested interests of an ancient English borough are stronger than he thought. 
He was hopelessly defeated--only rather more than a hundred voters marked 
their papers for him. His opponent was returned by a big majority. He got a 
new idea when he heard the result, and went straight off to Peppermore and 
the Monitor with it. They would go on with the articles, and make them of 
such a nature that the Local Government Board in London would find it 
absolutely necessary to give prompt and searching attention to 
Hathelsborough and its affairs. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

LOOSE STRANDS 

By business time next morning Brent had cast aside all thought of the 
previous day's proceedings and of his defeat at the hands of the Old Gang, 
and had turned to affairs which were now of far more importance. He had 
three separate enterprises in hand; to be sure, they were all related, but each 
had a distinctive character of its own. He specified all three as he ate his 
breakfast at the Chancellor, where he was still located. First, now that he 
had done with his electioneering--for the time being--he was going to work 
harder than ever at the task of discovering Wallingford's murderer. 
Secondly, he was going to marry Queenie, and that speedily. Queenie and 
he had settled matters to their mutual satisfaction as soon as the row with 
Uncle Simon Crood was over, and they had already begun furnishing the 
house which Brent had bought in order to constitute himself a full-fledged 
burgess of Hathelsborough. Thirdly, he was going to put all he knew into 
the articles which he was writing for the Monitor--two had already 
appeared; he was going on writing them until public opinion, gradually 
educated, became too strong for the reactionary forces that had beaten him 
yesterday but which he would infallibly defeat to-morrow, or, if not to- 
morrow, the day after. 

And first the murderer. He fetched Queenie from Mrs. Appleyard's that 
morning, and, utterly careless of the sly looks that were cast on him and her, 
marched her through the market-place to Hawthwaite's office at the police 
station. To Hawthwaite, keenly interested, he detailed particulars of 
Queenie's discovery about the typewritten letter and produced her proofs. 
Hawthwaite took it all in silently. 

"You'll have to go into that, you know," concluded Brent. "Now that I've 
got through with that election I'm going to give more time to this business. 


We've got to find out who killed my cousin, Hawthwaite, somehow--it's not 
going to rest. I won't leave a stone unturned! And there," he added, pointing 
to the sheet of paper on which Queenie had made specimens of the broken 
type of Simon's antiquated machine, "is a stone which needs examining on 
all four sides!" 

Hawthwaite picked up the sheet of paper, twisted it in his big fingers, 
and looked over it at the two young people with a quizzical smile. 

"IT understand that you and Miss Queenie there are contemplating 
matrimony, Mr. Brent?" he remarked. "That so, sir?" 

"That's so," replied Brent promptly. "As soon as we've got our house 
furnished we'll be married." 

"Then I can speak freely and in confidence before Mrs. Brent that's to 
be," responded Hawthwaite, with another smile. "Well, now, what you've 
just told me isn't exactly fresh news to me! I'll show you something." He 
turned, drew out a drawer from a chest behind his chair, and finding a paper 
in it took it out and handed it to his visitors. "Look at that, now!" he said. 
"You see what it is?” 

Brent saw at once. It was a half-sheet of notepaper, on which were 
examples of faulty type, precisely similar to those on Queenie's bit of 
evidence. 

"Hello!" exclaimed Brent. "Somebody else been at the same game, eh?" 

"T'll tell you," answered Hawthwaite, settling himself in his chair. "It's a 
bit since--let us think, now--yes, it would be a day or two after that 
facsimile appeared in the Monitor that a young man came to me here one 
evening: respectable artisan sort of chap. He told me that he was in the 
employ of a typewriter company at Clothford, which, Mr. Brent, as Miss 
Queenie there knows, is our big town, only a few miles away. He said that 
he'd come to tell me something in confidence. The previous day, he said, 
Mr. Crood, of Hathelsborough, had come to their place in Clothford and had 
brought with him an old-fashioned typewriter which, he told them, he had 
bought when such things first came out. He wanted to know the thing being, 
he said, an old favourite--if they couldn't do it up for him, go through its 
mechanism thoroughly, supply new letters, and so on. They said they could. 
He left it to be done, and it was handed over to this young man. Now then, 
this young man, my informant, has some relations here in Hathelsborough; 
a day or so before Simon Crood called with his machine, they sent him--the 
young man--a copy of the Monitor with this facsimile letter enclosed. Being 


concerned with such things in his trade, he was naturally interested in the 
facsimile, and of course, as an expert, he noticed the broken letters. 
However, he didn't connect the facsimile with Crood's machine at first. But, 
happening to look at that machine more narrowly, to see exactly what had to 
be done to it, he--as he phrased it--ran off the keys on a sheet of paper, and 
he then saw at once that he had before him the identical machine on which 
the threatening letter to our late Mayor had been typed! And so he came to 
me!" 

"What have you done about it?" asked Brent. 

Hawthwaite gave him a knowing look. 

"Well, I'll tell you that too," he answered. "I've got the machine! It's 
there--in that box in the corner. The Clothford firm will make an excuse to 
Mr. Crood that they've had to send this machine away for repairs--eh? Of 
course I'm not going to let it out of my possession until--well, until we 
know more." 

"There's no doubt he wrote that threatening letter," observed Brent. 

"Oh, no doubt, no doubt whatever," agreed Hawthwaite. 

"What about that handkerchief and the inquiry at the laundry?" asked 
Brent. 

Hawthwaite accompanied his reply with a nod and a wink. 

"That's being followed up," he said. "Don't ask me any more now; we're 
progressing, and, I believe, in the right direction this time. Do you leave it 
to us, Mr. Brent; you'll be surprised before long and so will some other 
folks. You go on with those articles you've started in the Monitor. It doesn't 
do for me to say much, being an official," he added, with another wink, "but 
you'll do some good in that way--there's a lot under the surface in this old 
town, sir, that only needs exposing to the light of day to ensure destruction! 
Public opinion, Mr. Brent, public opinion! You stir it up, and leave this 
matter to me; I may be slow, Mr. Brent, but I'll surely get there in the end!" 

"Good! It's all I ask," said Brent. "Only get there!" 

He took Queenie away, but before they had gone many steps from the 
superintendent's office Hawthwaite called Brent back, and leading him 
inside the room closed the door on him. 

"Your young lady'll not mind waiting a minute or two," he said, with a 
significant glance. "As she already knew about old Simon's typewriter, I 
didn't mind telling that I knew, d'ye see? But there's another little matter that 


I'd like to tell you about--between ourselves, and to go no further, you 
understand?" 

"Just so," agreed Brent. 

"Well," continued Hawthwaite, "there may be nothing in it. But I've 
always had a suspicion that there was nothing definite got out of either Dr. 
Wellesley or Mrs. Saumarez about their--well, I won't say love affairs, but 
relations. Anyway, that there was something mysterious about the sort of 
three-comered relations between her and Wellesley and your cousin I'm as 
dead certain as that I see you! I've an idea too that somehow or other those 
relations have something to do with your cousin's murder. But now, this is 
it--you know, I dare say, that at the back of Mrs. Saumarez's garden at the 
Abbey House, there's a quiet, narrow lane, little used?" 

"I know it," replied Brent. "Farthing Lane." 

"Just so, and why so called none of our local antiquaries know," said 
Hawthwaite. "Well, not so many nights ago I had some business in that 
lane, at a late hour--I was watching for somebody, as a matter of fact, 
though it came to nothing. I was in a secret place, just as it was getting 
nicely dark. Now then, who should come along that lane but Krevin 
Crood!" 

"Krevin Crood!" exclaimed Brent. "Ay?" 

"Krevin Crood," repeated Hawthwaite. "And thinks I to myself, 'What 
may you be doing here, my lad, at this hour of the night?’ For as you know 
that lane, Mr. Brent, you'll know that on one side of it there's nothing but 
the long wall of Mrs. Saumarez's garden and grounds, and on the other a 
belt of trees that shuts off Robinson's market-garden and orchards. I was 
safe hidden amongst those trees. Well, Krevin came along--I recognized 
him well enough. He sort of loitered about, evidently waiting for somebody. 
And just as the parish church clock struck ten I heard the click of a latch, 
and the door in Mrs. Saumarez's back garden opened, and a woman came 
out! I knew her too." 

"Not Mrs. Saumarez?" suggested Brent. 

"No," replied Hawthwaite. "Not Mrs. Saumarez. But that companion of 
hers, Mrs. Elstrick. Tall, thin, very reserved woman; you may have noticed 
that she goes about the town very quietly--never talks to anybody." 

"I've scarcely noticed her except when she was here in court with Mrs. 
Saumarez," replied Brent. "But I know the woman you mean. So it was 
she?" 


"Just so--Mrs. Elstrick," said Hawthwaite. "And I saw, of course, that 
this was a put-up job, an arranged meeting between her and Krevin. They 
met, turned, walked up and down the lane together for a good ten minutes, 
talking in whispers. They passed and repassed me several times, and I'd 
have given a good deal to hear what they were talking about. But I couldn't 
catch a word--they were on the opposite side of the lane, you see, close to 
the garden wall." 

"And eventually?" asked Brent. 

"Oh, eventually they parted of course," replied Hawthwaite. "She 
slipped back into the garden, and he went off down the lane. Now----" 

"They're both tending to elderliness, I think," interrupted Brent, with a 
cynical laugh, "but one's never surprised at anything nowadays. So, did you 
see any love-making?" 

"Oh, Lord save us, no!" exclaimed Hawthwaite. "Nothing of that sort! 
They never even shook hands. Just talked--and very earmmestly too." 

Brent reflected for a while. 

"Queer!" he said at last. "What did they want with each other?" 

"Ay!" said Hawthwaite. "As I said just now, I'd have given a good deal 
to know. But Krevin Crood is a deep, designing, secret sort of man, and that 
woman, whoever she may be, looks just the same." 

"Has she been with Mrs. Saumarez long?" asked Brent. 

"Came with her, when Mrs. Saumarez first came and took the Abbey 
House," replied Hawthwaite. "Always been with her; went away with her 
when Mrs. S. was in the South of France all last winter. Odd couple I call 
the two of 'em, Mr. Brent; between you and myself." 

"Why, exactly?" inquired Brent. "I've seen nothing particularly odd 
about Mrs. Saumarez, except that she's evidently a highly-strung, perhaps a 
bit excitable sort of woman, all nerves, I should say, and possibly a bit 
emotional. Clever woman, I think, and pretty." 

"Pretty enough--and clever enough," assented Hawthwaite dryly. "And I 
dare say you're right about the rest. But I'll tell you why I used that term; at 
least, in regard to her. When Mrs. Saumarez first came here, it was 
understood that she was the widow of a naval officer of high rank. Well, 
naturally, the big folk of the neighbourhood called on her when she'd settled 
down--she furnished and fitted her house from local shops, and it took her 
some time to get fixed up--expecting, of course, that she'd return their calls. 
She never returned a single one! Not one, sir!" 


"That certainly sounds odd," admitted Brent. 

"Ay, doesn't it?" said Hawthwaite. "You'd have thought that a young and 
stylish woman, coming to live here as she did, would have been glad of 
society. But, though some dozen or so ladies of the place called on her, she 
never, as I say, returned a single call; in fact, it very soon became evident 
that she didn't want any society of that sort. She used to go out bicycling a 
good deal by herself in those early days--that, I fancy, was how she got to 
know both Wellesley and your cousin. She was fond enough of their society 
anyway!" 

"Always?" asked Brent. He was learning things that he had never heard 
of, and was already thinking deeply about them. "From the beginning?" 

"Well, practically," replied Hawthwaite. "First it was the doctor; then it 
was Wallingford. And," he added, with a wink, "there are folk in the town 
who declare that she carried on with both, playing one off against the other, 
till the very end! I don't know how that may be, but I do know that at one 
time she and Wellesley were very thick, and that afterwards your cousin 
was always running after her. Naturally, there was talk, especially amongst 
the folk who'd called on her and whose calls she didn't return. And, to tell 
you the plain truth, they said things." 

"What sort of things?” inquired Brent. 

"Oh, well!" said Hawthwaite, with a laugh. "If you'd lived as long in 
this town as I have, and been in my position, you'd know that it--like all 
little places--is a hotbed of scandal and gossip. The women, of course, 
seeing her partiality for men friends, said things and hinted more. Then the 
Vicar's wife--parsons' ladies are great ones for talk--found something out 
and made the most of it. I told you that when Mrs. Saumarez first came here 
it was understood that she was the widow of an officer of some high 
position in the Royal Navy. Well, our Vicar's wife has a brother who's a big 
man in that profession, and she was a bit curious to know about the new- 
comer's relation to it. She persisted in calling on Mrs. Saumarez though her 
calls weren't returned--she could make excuses, you see, about parish 
matters and charities and what not. And one day she asked Mrs. Saumarez 
point-blank what ship her late husband had last served on? Now she says 
that Mrs. Saumarez snapped her up short--anyway, Mrs. S. gave her an 
answer. 'My late husband,’ said Mrs. S., 'was not in the British service!’ And 
of course that wasn't in her favour with the people whom she'd already 
snubbed." 


"Um!" said Brent. There were many things in this retailing of gossip 
that he wanted to think about at leisure. "Well," he added, after a pause, "I 
dare say all sorts of small items help towards a solution, Hawthwaite. But 
you're already busy about it." 

"I'm not only busy, but actively so," replied the superintendent. "And-- 
again between you and me and nobody else--I'm expecting some very 
special professional and expert assistance within the next few days. Oh, you 
leave this to me, Mr. Brent, I'll run down your cousin's murderer or 
murderess yet! Go you on with your articles--they're helpful, for they're 
rousing public interest." 

Brent went away and followed Hawthwaite's advice. His articles came 
out in the Monitor twice a week. Peppermore printed them in big type, 
leaded, and gave them the most prominent place in the paper. He himself 
was as proud of these uncompromising attacks on the municipal 
government of Hathelsborough as if he had written them himself; the 
proprietor of the Monitor was placidly agreeable about them, for the simple 
reason that after the first two had appeared the circulation of his journal 
doubled, and after the next three was at least four times what it had ever 
been before. Everybody in their immediate neighbourhood read and 
discussed the articles; extracts from them were given in the county papers; 
some of the London dailies began to lift them. Eventually a local Member 
of Parliament asked a question about them in the House of Commons. And 
one day Peppermore came rushing to Brent in a state of high excitement. 

"The pen is mightier than the sword, Mr. Brent, sir, that's a fact," he 
gasped, tumbling headlong into Brent's room. "Heard the news, sir? All 
through your articles!" 

"Heard nothing," replied Brent. "What is it?" 

"I had it from the Town Clerk just now, so it's gospel truth," replied 
Peppermore. "The Local Government Board, sir, is, at last, moved to action! 
It's going to send down an inspector--a real full-fledged inspector! The 
Town Clerk is in a worse state of righteous indignation than I ever saw a 
man, and as for Mayor Simon Crood, I understand his anger is beyond 
belief. Mr. Brent, you've done it!" 

But Brent was not so sure. He had some experience of Government 
officials, and of official methods, and knew more of red tape than 
Peppermore did. As for Tansley, who came in soon after, he was cynically 
scornful. 


"Local Government Board Inspector!" he exclaimed scoffingly. "Pooh! 
some old fossil who'll come here--I'll tell you how! He'll ask for the 
responsible authorities. That's Simon Crood and Company. He'll hear all 
they've got to say. They'll say what they like. He'll examine their 
documents. The documents will be all ready for him. Everything will be 
nice and proper and in strict order, and every man will say precisely what 
he's been ordered to say--and there you are! The Inspector will issue his 
report that he's carefully examined everything and found all correct, and the 
comedy will conclude with the farce of votes of thanks all round! That's the 
line, Brent." 

"Maybe!" said Brent. "And only maybe!" 

"You're in a pessimistic vein, Mr. Tansley, sir," declared Peppermore. 
"Sir, we're going to clean out the Augean stable!" 

"Or perish in the attempt, eh, Peppermore?" retorted Tansley good- 
humouredly. "All right, my lad! But it'll take a lot more than Monitor 
articles and Local Government Board inquiries to uproot the ancient and 
time-honoured customs of Hathelsborough. Semper eadem, Peppermore, 
semper eadem, that's the motto of this high-principled, respectably ruled 
borough. Always the same--and no change." 

"Except from bad to worse!" said Peppermore. "All right, sir; but 
something's going to happen, this time." 

Something did happen immediately following on the official 
announcement of the Local Government Board inquiry, and it was Tansley 
who told Brent of it. 

"I say," he said, coming up to Brent in the street, "here's a queer 
business--I don't know if you've heard of it. Mrs. Mallett's run away from 
her husband! Fact! She's cleared clean out, and let it be known too. Odd-- 
mysteries seem to be increasing, Brent. What do you make of it?" 

Brent could make nothing of it. There might be many reasons why Mrs. 
Mallett should leave her husband. But had this sudden retreat anything to do 
with Mrs. Mallett's evidence at the inquest. He was speculating on this 
when he got a request from Hawthwaite to go round at once to his office. 
He responded immediately, to find the superintendent closeted with Dr. 
Wellesley. 

CHAPTER XIX 

BLACK SECRETS AND RED TAPE 


Before ever Brent dropped into the chair to which Hawthwaite silently 
pointed him, he knew that he was about to hear revelations. He was 
conscious of an atmosphere in that drab, sombre little room. Hawthwaite's 
glance at him as he entered was that of a man who bids another to prepare 
himself for news; Wellesley looked unusually stern and perplexed. 

"Dr. Wellesley got me to send for you, Mr. Brent," said the 
superintendent. "He's got something to tell which he thinks you, as next-of- 
kin to our late Mayor, ought to know." 

Brent nodded, and turned, in silence, to Wellesley. Wellesley, who had 
been staring moodily at the fireless grate, looked up, glancing from one man 
to the other. 

"You understand, Mr. Brent, and you, Hawthwaite, that whatever I tell 
you is told in the very strictest confidence?" he said. "As you say, 
Hawthwaite, I think it's something that you ought to know, both of you; but, 
at present, I don't know if there's anything in it--I mean anything that has 
real, practical relation to Wallingford's death, or not. I am to speak in 
confidence?" 

"To me--yes," answered Brent promptly. 

"It'll not go beyond me, doctor," said Hawthwaite with a smile. "I'm 
used to this job! Heard more secrets and private communications in my time 
than I can remember; I've clean forgotten most of 'em." 

"Very well," agreed Wellesley. "This is strictly private, then, at present. 
Now, to begin with, I suppose you have both heard--it's pretty well known 
through the town, I understand--that Mrs. Mallett has left her husband?" 

"Ay!" replied Hawthwaite. "I've heard that." 

"Yes," said Brent. "I too." 

"I dare say you both gathered from that evidence, of mine and of Mrs. 
Mallett's, at the adjourned inquest, that there was some mystery underlying 
her visit to me?" continued Wellesley. "Some secret, eh?" 

"Couldn't very well gather anything else, doctor!" replied Hawthwaite. 
"Evident!" 

"The fact of the case is," said Wellesley suddenly, "that wasn't the first 
visit Mrs. Mallett had paid to me--and to Wallingford--in that way. She'd 
been twice before, during that week. On the first occasion she only saw me; 
on the second she and I saw Wallingford together, in the Mayor's Parlour; 
on the third--the one we gave evidence about--she went to see Wallingford 
alone, but, as she told you, she found he was engaged, so she came away." 


The three men looked at each other. Hawthwaite voiced what two of the 
three were wondering. 

"Some business which concerned all three of you, then, doctor?" he 
suggested. 

"Business which deeply concemed her, and on which she came to 
consult me and Wallingford," replied Wellesley. "Now I'll tell you straight 
out what it was. Mrs. Mallett had found out that there was some sort of an 
intrigue between her husband and Mrs. Saumarez!" 

For a moment a deep silence fell over the room. Brent felt his brows 
drawing together in a frown--the sort of frown that spreads over a man's 
face when he tries to think quickly and clearly over a problem unexpectedly 
presented to him. Hawthwaite folded his arms across his braided tunic, 
stared at the ceiling, and whistled softly. He was the first to speak. 

"Oh, oh!" he said. "Um! So that's--But she'd have some proof, doctor, 
for an assertion of that sort? Not mere guess-work?" 

"I'm afraid there's no guess-work about it," said Wellesley. "It's not a 
pleasant matter to discuss, but that's unavoidable now. This is what Mrs. 
Mallett told Wallingford and myself; Mrs. Mallett, as you know, is a 
downright, plain-spoken woman, with strong views of her own, and she's 
just the sort to go through with a thing. Some little time ago she found, 
evidently through Mallett's carelessness, a receipt for a very valuable 
diamond ring from a London jeweller, a lady's ring. This, of course, aroused 
her suspicions, and without saying anything to her husband she determined 
to have his movements watched. She knew that Mallett was frequently 
going away for a day at a time, ostensibly on business connected with the 
bank, and she employed a private inquiry agent to watch him. This man 
followed Mallett from Hathelsborough to Clothford one morning, and from 
Clothford station to the Royal County Hotel, where, in the lounge, he was 
joined by Mrs. Saumarez, who had been previously pointed out to the agent 
here in Hathelsborough, and who had evidently cycled over to Clothford. 
She and Mallett lunched at the Royal County in a private room and spent 
the greater part of the afternoon there; the same thing occurred on two other 
occasions. So then Mrs. Mallett came to me and to Wallingford." 

"Why to you?" demanded Brent. 

"IT think,” replied Wellesley, with a forced smile, "she may have had a 
womanish feeling of revenge, knowing that Wallingford and myself had-- 
well, both paid a good deal of attention to Mrs. Saumarez. But there were 


other reasons--Mrs. Mallett has few friends in the town; I was her medical 
attendant, and she and Wallingford frequently met each other on one or two 
committees--Mrs. Mallett took a good deal of interest in social affairs. 
Anyway, she came and confided in us about this." 

"I suppose you and Wallingford discussed it?" suggested Brent. 

"Yes," replied Wellesley. "Briefly, on the night before his death." 

"Was that the reason of your saying at the inquest that there was no 
jealousy between you, at the time of his death, as regards Mrs. Saumarez?" 

"Just so! There couldn't be any jealousy, could there, after what we'd 
heard?" 

"You believed this, then?" 

"We couldn't do anything else! The man whom Mrs. Mallett employed 
is a thoroughly dependable man. There's not the slightest doubt that Mrs. 
Saumarez secretly met Mallett and spent most of the afternoon with him, 
under the circumstances I mentioned, on three separate occasions." 

"And that's the reason of Mrs. Mallett's sudden flight--if you call it so; is 
it, doctor?" asked Hawthwaite, who had been listening intently. 

"That's the reason--yes," replied Wellesley. 

"What's she going to do?" inquired Hawthwaite. "Divorce?" 

"She said something about a legal separation," answered Wellesley. "I 
suppose it will come to the other thing." 

"And how do you think this is related to Wallingford's murder?" asked 
Hawthwaite with sudden directness. "Let's be plain, doctor--do you suspect 
Mallett?" 

Wellesley showed signs of indecision. 

"I don't like to say that I do," he replied at last. "And yet, I don't know. 
I've rather wondered if there'd been any meeting between Mallett and 
Wallingford after Wallingford knew about this: I believe they did meet, on 
business, during the day. Now, to tell you the truth, Wallingford was much 
more--shall we say upset?--about this affair than I was: he was very much 
gone on Mrs. Saumarez. It's struck me that he may have threatened Mallett 
with exposure; and exposure, of course, would mean a great deal to a man 
in Mallett's position--a bank-manager, and Town Trustee, and so on. And---- 
But I really don't know what to think." 

"There's a thing I'd like to know," said Brent. "What do you think about 
the woman in the case? You've had chances of knowing her." 

Wellesley gave his questioner a searching look. 


"I would rather not say, Mr. Brent," he replied. "Discoveries of this sort, 
substantiated, are--well, disconcerting. Besides, they tend to a revision of 
opinion; they're sidelights--unfortunate ones." 

"Look here," said Brent, "were you greatly surprised?" 

"Well, looking back," responded Wellesley thoughtfully, "perhaps not 
greatly. I think she's a bit of a mystery." 

Brent turned to Hawthwaite. Hawthwaite, however, looked at the doctor. 

"Well, doctor," he said, "I think you've done right to tell this. There's 
something in the suggestion that there may have been a fatal quarrel 
between Mallett and Wallingford. But I don't want to go into this at present- 
-I'm full up otherwise. Leave it until this Local Government Board 
inspection is over." 

"Why until then?" asked Wellesley. 

"Why, because, for anything we know to the contrary, something may 
come out at that which will dovetail into this," replied Hawthwaite. "The 
Inspector is coming down at once--we'll leave this over till he's been. Look 
here, has Mrs. Mallett let this out to anybody but you?" 

"No, I'm sure of that," answered Wellesley. "It's been known in the town 
for some time--common knowledge--that she and Mallett weren't on good 
terms, but she assured me just before leaving that she hasn't mentioned the 
episodes I've detailed to any other person here than myself. And, of course, 
Wallingford." 

"And he's gone, poor fellow!" said Hawthwaite. "And Mr. Brent and 
myself'll be secret as the grave he lies in! All right, doctor--just leave it to 
me." 

When Wellesley had gone away, Hawthwaite turned to Brent. 

"I don't believe for one moment that Mallett murdered your cousin!" he 
said. "I'm not surprised about this other affair, but I don't think it's anything 
to do with what we're after. No; that's on a side-track. But I'll tell you what, 
Mr. Brent--I shouldn't be astonished if I found out that Mallett knows who 
the murderer is!" 

"I wish you'd tell me if you've any idea yourself who the murderer is!" 
exclaimed Brent. "I'm wearying to get at something concrete!" 

"Well, if you must have it, I have an idea," answered the superintendent. 
"It's a strong idea too. I'm working at it. To tell you the truth, though 
nobody knows it but one or two of my trusted men, I've had a very clever 
man down from New Scotland Yard for the past fortnight--he went away 


yesterday--and he was of great assistance in unearthing certain facts. And 
I'm only waiting now for some expert evidence on a very important point, 
which I can't get until next week, in order to make a move. As soon as ever 
this Local Government Board inspection's over, I'll make that move. And 
how do you think that inspection'll turn out, Mr. Brent?" 

"Don't know, can't say, no idea," replied Brent. 

"Nor have I!" remarked Hawthwaite. "Candidly, I never expect much 
from so-called public inquiries. There's too much officialism about 'em. 
Still, every little helps." 

These conversations, and the revelations which had transpired during 
their course led Brent into a new train of thought. He had been well aware 
ever since his coming to Hathelsborough of an atmosphere of intrigue and 
mystery; every development that occurred seemed to thicken it. Here again 
was more intrigue centring in a domestic imbroglio. There was nothing 
much to be wondered at in it, he thought; Mallett was the sort of man to 
attract a certain type of woman, and, from all Brent had heard in the town, a 
man given to adventure; Mrs. Saumarez was clearly a woman fond of men's 
society; Mrs. Mallett, on the other hand, was a strait-laced, hard sort, given 
to social work and the furtherance of movements in which her husband took 
no interest. The sequence of events seemed probable to Brent. First there 
had been Wellesley; then Wallingford; perhaps a cleverly-contrived double 
affair with both. But during a recent period there had been this affair with 
Mallett--that, from Wellesley's showing, had come to Wallingford's ears. 
Brent knew his cousin sufficiently well to know that Wallingford would 
develop an ugly frame of mind on finding that he had been deceived--all 
sorts of things might well develop out of a sudden discovery. But had all 
this anything to do with Wallingford's murder? That, after all, was, to him, 
the main point. And so far he saw no obvious connection. He felt like a man 
who is presented with a mass of tangled cord, from which protrude a dozen 
loose ends--which end to seize upon that, on being drawn out, would not 
reveal more knots and tangles he did not know, for the very life of him. 
Perhaps, as Hawthwaite had remarked, it all helped, but as far as Brent 
could see it was still difficult to lay hold of a continuous and unbroken line. 

It puzzled him, being still a stranger to the habits and customs of these 
people, to see that life in Hathelsborough went on, amidst all these alarums 
and excursions, very much as usual. He had already cultivated a habit of 
frequenting places of public resort, such as the smoking-room of his hotel, 


the big bar-room at Bull's, the rooms of the Town Club, to which he had 
without difficulty been duly elected a member on Tansley's nomination; at 
all these places he heard a great deal of gossip, but found no surprise shown 
at its subjects. Within a day or two, everybody who frequented these places 
knew that there had been a domestic upheaval at Mallett's and had at least 
some idea of the true reason of it. But nobody showed any astonishment; 
everybody, indeed, seemed to take it as a matter of course. Evidently it 
made no difference to Mallett himself, who was seen about the town just as 
usual, in his accustomed haunts. And when Brent remarked on this seeming 
indifference to Epplewhite, whom he sometimes conversed with at the 
Club, Epplewhite only laughed. 

"If you knew this town and its people as well as I do, Mr. Brent," he 
said, "you'd know that things of this sort are viewed in a light that outsiders, 
perhaps, wouldn't view them in. The underhand affairs, the intrigues, the 
secret goings-on that exist here are multitudinous. Hathelsborough folk 
have a fixed standard--do what you like, as long as you don't get found out! 
Understand, sir?" 

"But in this case the thing seems to have been found out," remarked 
Brent. 

"That, in the Hathelsborough mental economy, is the only mistake in it," 
replied Epplewhite dryly. "It's the only thing that Mallett'll get blamed for! 
Lord bless you, do you think he's the only man in the place that's had such 
an affair? But Hathelsborough folk, men and women, are past masters and 
mistresses at secrecy and deception! If you could take the top off this town, 
and look deep down under it--ah! there would be something to see. But, as I 
dare say you're beginning to find out, that's no easy job." 

"Will the top be lifted at this Local Government Board inspection?" 
asked Brent. 

Epplewhite shook his head. 

"I doubt it, sir!" he answered. "I doubt it very much. I've seen a bit too 
much of officialism, Mr. Brent, to cherish any hopes of it. I'll tell you 
what'll probably happen when this inspector comes. To start with, he's 
bound to be more or less in the hands of the officials. We know who they 
are--the three Town Trustees and the staff under them. Do you think they 
won't prepare their books and documents in such a fashion as to ensure 
getting a report in their favour? Of course! And what's to stop it? Who's to 
interfere?" 


"I suppose he will hear both sides of the question?" suggested Brent. 

"Who is there to put the other side of the question, except on broad 
lines, such as you've taken up in your Monitor articles?" asked Epplewhite. 
"True, the inspector can ask for information and for criticism, and for any 
facts bearing on the subject. But who'll come forward to give it? Can I? Can 
Wellesley? Can any of our party? Not one, in any satisfactory fashion. 
We've nothing but impressions and suspicions to go on--we haven't access 
to the books and papers. The only man who could have done something was 
your cousin, our late Mayor; and he's gone! And talking about that, Mr. 
Brent, there's a matter that I've been thinking a good deal about lately, and I 
think it should be put to Hawthwaite. You know, of course, that your cousin 
and I were very friendly--that came out in my evidence when the inquest 
was first opened. Well, he used to tell me things about his investigation of 
these Corporation finances, and I happen to know that he kept his notes and 
figures about them in a certain memorandum book--a thickish one, with a 
stout red leather cover--which he always carried about with him. He'd have 
it on him, or on his desk in the Mayor's Parlour, when he met his death, I'm 
certain! Now then--where is that book?" 

"That's highly important!" said Brent. "I never heard of it. It certainly 
wasn't on him, and it wasn't on the desk, for I examined that myself, in 
company with the police." 

"Well, he had such a book, and search should be made for it," remarked 
Epplewhite. "If it could have been produced at this inquiry, some good 
might have come of it. But, as things are, I see little hope of any change. 
Vested interests and old customs aren't upset in a day, Mr. Brent." 

And Brent was soon to discover that both Tansley and Epplewhite were 
correct in their prophecies about the investigation which he himself had so 
strenuously advocated in his articles. The Local Government Board 
inspector came. He sat in the Moot Hall for two days, in public. He 
examined the ancient charters and deeds. He questioned the Town Trustees. 
He went through the books. He invited criticism and objections--and got 
nothing but a general statement of the policy of the reforming party from 
Epplewhite, as its leader: that party, said Epplewhite, objected to the old 
constitution as being outworn and wished for a more modern arrangement. 
Finally, the inspector, referring to the articles in the Monitor which had led 
to the holding of the inquiry, expressed a wish to see and question their 
writer. 


Brent stood up, in the midst of a crowded court, and confessed himself 
sole author of the articles in question. 

"Why did you write them?" inquired the inspector. 

"From a sense of public duty," replied Brent. 

"But I understand that you are a stranger, or a comparative stranger, to 
the town?" suggested the inspector. 

"I am a burgess, a resident, and a property-owner in the town. I took up 
this work--which I mean to see right through!--in succession to my cousin, 
John Wallingford, late Mayor of this borough, who was murdered in this 
very hall," said Brent. "There are men here who know that he was working 
day and night to bring about the financial reforms which I advocate." 

The inspector moved uneasily in his seat at the sound of the word which 
Brent emphasized in his reference to his cousin. 

"I am sure I sympathize with you, Mr. Brent," he said. "I have been 
much grieved to hear of the late Mayor's sad fate. But you say you have 
voluntarily taken up his work? Did he leave you any facts, figures, 
Statistics, particulars, to work on?" 

"If he had known that I was going to take up his work he would 
doubtless have left me plenty," replied Brent. "But he was murdered! He 
had such things--a certain note-book, filled with his discoveries." 

"Where is that book?" inquired the inspector. "Can it be produced?" 

"It cannot," said Brent. "It was stolen when my cousin was killed." 

The inspector hesitated, shuffling his papers. 

"Then you have no figures, facts, anything, Mr. Brent?" he said 
presently. "Nothing to support your newspaper articles?" 

"Nothing of that sort," answered Brent. "My articles refer wholly to the 
general principle of the thing." 

The inspector smiled. 

"I'm afraid governments--national or municipal--aren't run on general 
principles, Mr. Brent," he remarked. 

"No!" said Brent. "They seem to be run on the lack of them." 

The official inquiry came to an end on that--amidst good-humoured 
laughter at Brent's apparently ingenuous retort. The inspector announced 
that he would issue his report in due course, and everybody knew what it 
would be. The good old ways, the time-honoured customs would have 
another lease of life. Once more, Simon Crood had come out on top. 


But as he was leaving the Moot Hall, Brent felt his arm touched and 
turned to see Hawthwaite. The superintendent gave him a knowing look. 

"To-morrow!" he whispered. "Be prepared! All's done; all's ready!" 

CHAPTER XX 

THE FELL HAND 

Brent heard what the superintendent said, nodded a silent reply, and five 
minutes later had put that particular thing clean out of his mind. During the 
progress of the Local Government Board inquiry he had learned something: 
that men like Tansley and Epplewhite knew a lot more about 
Hathelsborough and Hathelsborough folk than he did, or than Wallingford 
had known, despite the murdered man's longer experience of town and 
people. Reform was not going to be carried out in a day in that time-worn 
borough, nor were its ancient customs, rotten and corrupt as they were, to 
be uprooted by newspaper articles. So far, Simon Crood and his gang had 
won all along the line, and Brent realized that most men in his position 
would have given up the contest and retired from the field in weariness and 
disgust. But he was not going to give up, nor to retire. He had a feeling, 
amounting to something near akin to a superstition, that it was his sacred 
duty to carry on his dead cousin's work, especially as Wallingford, by 
leaving him all his money, had provided him with the means of doing it. 
There in Hathelsborough he was, and in Hathelsborough he would stick, 
holding on like a bulldog to the enemy. 

"I'm not counted out!" he said that evening, talking the proceedings of 
the day over with Queenie. "I'm up again and ready for the next round. Here 
I am, and here I stop! But new tactics! Permeation! that's the ticket. Reckon 
I'll nitrate and percolate the waters of pure truth into these people in such a 
fashion that they'll come to see that what that old uncle of yours and his 
precious satellites have been giving 'em was nothing but a very muddy 
mixture. Permeation! that's the game in future." 

Queenie scarcely knew what he meant. But she gathered a sense of it 
from the set of his square jaw and the flash of his grey eyes; being 
increasingly in love with him, it was incomprehensible to her that anybody 
could beat Brent at any game he took a hand in. 

"The inquiry was all cut-and-dried business," remarked Queenie. 
"Arranged! Of course the accounts and things would be cooked. Uncle 
Simon and Mallett and Coppinger would see to that. They'll have an extra 


bottle to-night over this victory. And if they could only hear to-morrow that 
you're going to clear out their joy would be full." 

"Well, I'm not!" declared Brent. "Instead of clearing out, I'm going to 
dig in. I guess they'll find me entrenched harder than ever before long. We'll 
get on at that to-morrow, now that this all-hollow inquiry's over." 

Queenie understood him perfectly that time. He and she were furnishing 
the house which Brent had purchased in order to get a properly legal footing 
in Hathelsborough. It was serious and occasionally deeply fascinating work, 
necessitating much searching of the shops wherein antique furniture was 
stored, much consultation with upholsterers and decorators, much 
consideration of style and effect. Brent quickly discovered that Queenie was 
a young woman of artistic taste with a natural knowledge and appreciation 
of colour schemes and values; Queenie found out that Brent had a positive 
horror of the merely modern. Consequently, this furnishing and decorating 
business took up all their spare time: Queenie eventually spent all hers at 
the house, superintending and arranging; Brent was there when he was not 
writing his Monitor articles or interviewing Hawthwaite. The unproductive 
inquiry had broken into this domestic adventure; Brent now proposed to go 
ahead with it until it was finished; then he and Queenie would quietly get 
married and settle down. Hathelsborough, he remarked, might not want 
him, but there in Hathelsborough he had set up his tent, and the pegs were 
firmly driven in. 

On the day succeeding the Local Government Board inquiry Brent and 
Queenie had spent morning, afternoon, and the first part of the evening at 
the house, at the head of a small gang of workmen, and had reduced at least 
half of the chaos to order. As dusk grew near Brent put on his coat and gave 
Queenie one of his looks which signified that there was no answer needed 
to what he was about to say. 

"That's enough!" said Brent. "Dog tired! Now we'll go round to the 
Chancellor and get the best dinner they can give us. Put on your hat!" 

Queenie obeyed, readily enough: she was in that stage whereat a young 
woman finds obedience the most delightful thing in the world. Brent locked 
up the house, and they went away together towards the hotel. In the old 
market square the lamps were just being lighted; as usual there were groups 
of townsfolk gathered about High Cross and Low Cross, and the pavements 
were thronged with strolling pedestrians. Something suggested to Brent that 
all these folk were discussing some news of moment; he heard excited 


voices; once or twice men glanced inquisitively at Queenie and himself as 
they walked towards the Chancellor; on the steps outside the hotel a knot of 
men, amongst them the landlord, were plainly in deep debate. They became 
silent as Queenie and Brent passed in, and Brent, ushering Queenie into the 
inner hall, turned back to them. 

"Something going?" he asked laconically. 

The men looked at each other; the landlord, with a glance in Queenie's 
direction, replied, lowering his voice: 

"Then you haven't heard, Mr. Brent?" he said. "I thought you'd have 
known. Hawthwaite's arrested Krevin Crood for the murder." 

In spite of his usual self-possession, Brent started. 

"What!" he exclaimed. "Krevin!" 

"Krevin," answered the landlord. "And Simon! Both of 'em. Got 'em at 
seven o'clock. They're in the police station--cells of course. Nice business-- 
Mayor of a town arrested for the murder of his predecessor!" 

"As far as I can make out, Simon's charged with being accessory," 
remarked one of the other men. "Krevin's the culprit-in-chief." 

"Well, there they both are anyway," said the landlord. "And, if I know 
anything about the law, it's as serious a thing to be accessory to a murder as 
to be the principal in one. What do you say, Mr. Brent?" 

Brent made no reply. He was thinking. So this was what Hawthwaite 
had meant when he said, the day before, that all was ready? He wished that 
Hawthwaite had given him a hint, or been perfectly explicit with him. For 
there was Queenie to consider. 

And now, without further remark to the group of gossipers, he turned on 
his heel and went back to her and took her into the coffee-room and to the 
table which was always specially reserved for him. Not until Queenie had 
eaten her dinner did he tell her of what he had learned. 

"So now there's going to be hell for a time, girlie," he said in 
conclusion. "No end of unpleasantness for me--and for you, considering 
that these men are your folk. And so all the more reason why you and I 
stick together like leeches--not all the Simons and the Krevins in the world 
are going to make any difference between you and me, and we'll just go 
forward as if they didn't exist, whatever comes out. And now, come along 
and I'll see you home to Mother Appleyard's, and then I'll drop in on 
Hawthwaite and learn all about it." 


"Do--do you think they did it?" asked Queenie in a fearful whisper. 
"Actually?" 

"God knows!" muttered Brent. "Damned if I do, or if I know what to 
think. But Hawthwaite must have good grounds for this!" 

He saw Queenie safely home to Mrs. Appleyard's and hurried off to the 
police station, where he found the superintendent alone in his office. 

"You've heard?" said Hawthwaite. 

"I've heard," replied Brent. "I wish you'd given me an idea--a hint." 

Hawthwaite shook his head. There was something peculiarly emphatic 
in the gesture. 

"Mr. Brent," he said solemnly. "I wouldn't have given the King himself 
a hint! I'd reasons--good reasons--for keeping the thing a profound secret 
until I could strike. As it is, I've been foiled. I've got Krevin Crood, and I've 
got Simon Crood--safely under lock and key. But I haven't got the other 
two!" 

"What other two?" exclaimed Brent. 

Hawthwaite smiled sourly. 

"What other two?" he repeated. "Why, Mallett and Coppinger! They're 
off, though how the devil they got wind of what was going on I can't think. 
Leaked out, somehow." 

"You suspect them too?" asked Brent. 

"Suspect!" sneered Hawthwaite. "Lord! You wait till Simon and Krevin 
are brought up before the magistrates to-morrow morning! We've got the 
whole evidence so absolutely full and clear that we can go right full steam 
ahead with the case to-morrow. Meeking'll prosecute, and I hope to get 'em 
committed before the afternoon's over." 

"Look here," said Brent, "tell me--what's the line? How does the thing 
stand?" 

"Thus," replied Hawthwaite. "We shall charge Krevin with the murder 
of your cousin, and Simon with being accessory to the fact." 

"Before or after?" asked Brent. 

"Before!" 

"And those other two--Mallett and Coppinger?" 

"Same charge as Simon." 

Brent took a turn or two about the room. 

"That," he remarked, pausing at last in front of Hawthwaite's desk, 
"means that there was a conspiracy?" 


"To be sure!" assented Hawthwaite. "Got proof of it!" 

"Then I wish you'd laid hands on Mallett and Coppinger," said Brent. 
"You've no idea of their whereabouts, I suppose?" 

"None, so far," replied Hawthwaite. "Nor can I make out how or 
precisely when they slipped off. But they are off. Oddly enough, Mrs. 
Mallett's back in the town--I saw and spoke to her an hour ago. Of course 
she knows nothing about Mallett. She didn't come back to him. I don't know 
what she came back for. She's staying with friends, down Waterdale." 

"What time will these men be brought up to-morrow morning?" asked 
Brent. 

"Ten o'clock sharp," answered Hawthwaite. "And I hope that before the 
end of the afternoon they'll have been fully committed to take their trial! As 
I said just now, we can go straight on. Careful preparation makes speedy 
achievement, Mr. Brent! And by the Lord Harry, we've done some 
preparing!" 

"If only the whole thing is cleared ... at last," said Brent quietly. "You 
think ... now ... it will be?" 

Hawthwaite smacked his hand on his blotting-pad. 

"Haven't the shadow of a doubt, Mr. Brent, that Krevin Crood murdered 
your cousin!" he asserted. "But you'll hear for yourself to-morrow. Come 
early. And a word of advice----" 

"Yes?" Brent inquired. 

"Leave your young lady at home," said Hawthwaite. "No need for her 
feelings to be upset. They're her uncles, these two, after all, you know. 
Don't bring her." 

"No; of course," assented Brent. "Never intended to." 

He went away to his hotel, sorely puzzled. Hawthwaite seemed 
positively confident that he had solved the problem at last; but was 
Hawthwaite right? Somehow, Brent could scarcely think of Krevin Crood 
as a cold-blooded murderer, nor did it seem probable to him that 
calculating, scheming men like Simon Crood, Mallett, and Coppinger 
would calmly plot assassination and thereby endanger their own safety. One 
thing, anyway, seemed certain--if Wallingford's knowledge of the financial 
iniquities of the Town Trustees was so deep as to lead them to commit 
murder as the only way of compelling his silence, then those iniquities must 
have been formidable indeed and the great and extraordinary wonder was 
that they had just been able to cloak them so thoroughly and successfully. 


He was early in attendance at the court-room of the Moot Hall next 
morming, and for a particular reason of his own selected a seat in close 
proximity to the door. Long before the magistrates had filed on to the 
bench, the whole place was packed, and Hawthwaite, passing him, 
whispered that there were hundreds of people in the market square who 
could not get in. Everybody of any note in Hathelsborough was present; 
Brent particularly observed the presence of Mrs. Mallett who, heavily 
veiled, sat just beneath him. He looked in vain, however, for Mrs. 
Saumarez; she was not there. But in a corner near one of the exits he saw 
her companion, Mrs. Elstrick, the woman whom Hawthwaite had seen in 
secret conversation with Krevin Crood in Farthing Lane. 

Tansley caught sight of Brent, and leaving the solicitors’ table in the 
well of the court went over to him. 

"What're you doing perched out there?" he asked. "Come down with 
me--I'll find room for you." 

"No," said Brent. "I'm all right here; I may have to leave. And I'm not 
on in this affair. It's Hawthwaite's show. And is he right, this time?" 

"God knows!" exclaimed Tansley. "He's something up his sleeve 
anyway. Queerest business ever I knew! Simon! If it had been Krevin alone, 
now. Here, I'll sit by you--I'm not on, either--nobody's instructed me. I say, 
you'll not notice it, but there's never been such a show of magistrates on that 
bench for many a year, if ever. Crowded! every magistrate in the place 
present. And the chief magistrate to be in the dock presently! That's 
dramatic effect, if you like!" 

Brent was watching the dock: prisoners came into it by a staircase at the 
back. Krevin came first: cool, collected, calmly defiant--outwardly, he was 
less concemed than any spectator. But Simon shambled heavily forward, his 
big, flabby face coloured with angry resentment and shame. He beckoned to 
his solicitor and began to talk eagerly to him over the separating partition; 
he, it was evident, was all nerves and eagerness. But Krevin, after a careful 
look round the court, during which he exchanged nods with several of his 
acquaintance, stood staring reflectively at Meeking, as if speculating on 
what the famous barrister was going to say in opening the case. 

Meeking said little. The prisoners, he observed, addressing the bench in 
quiet, conversational tones, were charged, Krevin Crood with the actual 
murder of the late Mayor, John Wallingford; Simon, with being accessory to 
the fact, and, if they had not absconded during the previous twenty-four 


hours, two other well-known residents of the borough, Stephen Mallett and 
James Coppinger, would have stood in the dock with Simon Crood, 
similarly charged. He should show their worships by the evidence which he 
would produce that patient and exhaustive investigation by the local police 
had brought to light as wicked a conspiracy as could well be imagined. 
There could be no doubt in the mind of any reasonable person after hearing 
that evidence, that Simon Crood, Mallett and Coppinger entered into a plot 
to rid themselves of a man who, had his investigations continued, would 
infallibly have exposed their nefarious practices to the community, nor that 
they employed Krevin Crood to carry out their designs. He would show that 
the murder of Wallingford was deliberately plotted at Mallett's house, 
between the four men, on a certain particular date, and that Krevin Crood 
committed the actual murder on the following evening. Thanks to the 
particularly able and careful fashion in which Superintendent Hawthwaite 
had marshalled the utterly damning body of evidence against these men, 
their Worships would have no difficulty in deciding that there was a prima 
facie case against them and that they must be committed to take their trial at 
the next Assizes. 

Hawthwaite, called first, gave evidence as to the arrest of the two 
prisoners. He arrested Krevin Crood in the passage leading from Bull's 
Snug about 6.30 the previous evening, and Simon at his own home, half an 
hour later. Krevin took the matter calmly, and merely remarked that he, 
Hawthwaite, was making the biggest mistake he had ever made in his life; 
Simon manifested great anger and indignation, and threatened an action for 
false imprisonment. When actually charged neither of the accused made any 
answer at all. 

The superintendent stood down, and Meeking looked towards an inner 
door of the court. An attendant came forward at his nod, bearing a heavy 
package done up in Crown canvas and sealed. At the same moment a smart- 
looking young man answered to the name of Samuel Owthwaite and 
stepped alertly into the witness-box. 

CHAPTER XXI 

CORRUPTION 

The tightly-wedged mass of spectators watched, open-mouthed and 
quivering with anticipation, while the attendant, at Meeking's whispered 
bidding, broke the seals and cut the strings of the package which he had just 
carried in. Clearly, this was some piece of material evidence--but what? A 


faint murmur of interest rose as the last wrappings fell aside and revealed a 
somewhat-the-worse-for-wear typewriter. People glanced from it to the 
witness: some of those present recognized him as a young mechanic, a 
native of Hathelsborough, who had gone, a few years previously, to work in 
the neighbouring manufacturing city of Clothford--such began to ask 
themselves what he could have to do with this case and waited eagerly for 
his evidence. 

But Meeking, the battered typewriter before him, kept the witness 
waiting. Turing to the bench, he put in the depositions taken at the 
Coroner's inquest with respect to the typewritten threatening letter sent to 
Wallingford and by him entrusted to Epplewhite; the letter itself, and the 
facsimile of the letter published as a supplement by the Monitor, with a 
brief explanation of his reasons for bringing them into evidence. Then he 
addressed himself to his witness and got the first facts from him--Samuel 
Owthwaite. Mechanic. Employed by Green & Polford, Limited, of 
Clothford, agents for all the leading firms of typewriter manufacturers. 

"I believe you're a native of Hathelsborough, aren't you, Owthwaite?" 
began Meeking. 

"Tam, sir." 

"Keep up your interest in the old place, eh?" 

"T do, sir." 

"Have you any relations in the town?" 

"Yes, sir, several." 

"Do they send you the Hathelsborough paper, the Monitor, every 
week?" 

"Yes, sir, regularly." 

"Did they send you a copy of the Monitor in which there was a 
facsimile of the threatening letter addressed to the late Mayor by some 
anonymous correspondent?" 

"Yes, sir.” 

"Did you look at the facsimile?" 

"T did, sir." 

"Notice anything peculiar, or strange, or remarkable about it?" 

"Yes, sir, I notice that some of the letters were broken and some 
defective." 

"You noticed that as an expert mechanic, working at these things?" 


"It was obvious to anybody, sir. The letters--some of them--were badly 
broken." 

"Look at the dock, Owthwaite. Do you know the prisoner, Simon 
Crood?" 

"Well enough, sir!" 

"How long have you known him?" 

"Ever since I was a youngster, sir--always!" 

"Have you ever seen Simon Crood at Green & Polford's, your 
employers?" 

"T have, sir." 

"When was that?" 

"He came in two days after I'd seen the facsimile, sir." 

"Bring anything with him?" 

"Yes, sir, that typewriter before you." 

"Sure it was this particular machine?" 

"Positive, sir; it's an old Semmingford machine, number 32,587." 

"Did you hear him say anything about it?" 

"I did, sir. He told our Mr. Jeaveson--manager he is--that this was a 
machine he'd bought in London, many years ago; that the lettering seemed 
to be getting worn out, and that he wanted to know if we could supply new 
letters and do the machine up generally." 

"Yes; what then?" 

"Mr. Jeaveson said we could, and the machine was handed over to me 
for repair." 

"Did you make any discovery about it?" 

"Yes, sir. That afternoon I just ran the lettering off, to see what defects 
there were. I found then that the broken and defective letters were identical 
with those in the facsimile letter that I'd seen in the Monitor two days 
before." 

"Just come down here, Owthwaite; take this sheet of paper, and run the 
letters off again so that their Worships can compare the broken and 
defective letters with those in the threatening letter. Now," continued 
Meeking, when the mechanic had complied with this suggestion and gone 
back to the witness-box, "what did you do on making this discovery?" 

"T told Mr. Jeaveson about it, sir, and showed him what I meant. He 
discussed the matter with Mr. Polford afterwards, and it was decided that I 


should go over to Hathelsborough and see Mr. Hawthwaite, taking the 
machine with me." 

"Did you do that?" 

"Yes, sir, next day, in the evening." 

"Did you tell Superintendent Hawthwaite of your discovery and hand 
the machine to him?" 

"Yes, sir; both." 

"Did he have the machine wrapped and sealed up in your presence?" 

"He did, sir." 

"This machine, now on the table?" 

"That machine, sir." 

"And this is the machine that the prisoner, Simon Crood, brought 
himself to Green & Polford's?" 

"That's the machine, sir." 

Meeking nodded to his witness, signifying that he had no more to ask, 
but before Owthwaite could leave the box, Stedman, the local solicitor with 
whom Simon Crood had held a whispered conversation on coming into 
court, rose and began to cross-examine him. 

"Did you happen to be in Green & Polford's shop--the front shop, I 
mean--when Alderman Crood brought in that machine?" he asked. 

"I was there at the time, sir," replied Owthwaite. 

"Did he come quite openly?" 

"Yes, sir. In a cab, as a matter of fact. The cabman carried in the 
machine." 

"Did Alderman Crood say who he was?" 

"Well, sir, to be exact, he saw me as soon as he came in, and recognized 
me. He said, 'Oh, a Hathelsborough lad, I see? You'll know me, young man.' 
Then he told Mr. Jeaveson and myself what he wanted." 

"The whole business was quite open and above-board, then?" 

"Quite so, sir." 

"He drew your attention himself to the defects of the machine?" 

"He did, sir." 

"And this was after--not before--that facsimile appeared in the 
Monitor?" 

"After, sir." 

"Now I want a particularly careful answer, Owthwaite, to my next 
question. Did Alderman Crood ask you to get these repairs made 


immediately?" 

"No, sir, he did not. He said he was in no hurry." 

"You were to take your own time about them, the machine remaining 
with you?" 

"Just that, sir." 

Stedman sat down, as if satisfied, and Owthwaite left the witness-box. 
At the calling of the next witness's name Tansley nudged Brent. 

"Now we may hear something lively!" he whispered. "This chap's been 
the Borough Accountant for some years, and I've often wondered if he 
doesn't know a good deal that he's kept to himself. But, if he does, will he 
let it out? Old Crood doesn't look over pleased to see him anyway!" 

Brent glanced from the new witness, a quiet, reserved-looking man of 
middle age, to Simon Crood. There was a dark scowl on the heavy features, 
and, Brent fancied, a look of apprehension. Once more Simon beckoned to 
his solicitor and exchanged a few whispered words with him across the 
front of the dock before turning to the witness. And to him Brent also 
turned, with an instinctive feeling that he possibly held a key to those 
mysteries which had not yet been produced. 

Matthew James Nettleton, Member of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors. Borough Accountant of Hathelsborough during 
the last seven years. During that period in close touch with all the persons 
concerned in the present matter. 

"Mr. Nettleton,” said Meeking, "you are Borough Accountant of 
Hathelsborough?" 

The witness folded his hands on the ledge of the box and shook his 
head. 

"No," he answered. "Was." 

"Was? What do you mean?" 

"I have resigned my appointment." 

"When?" 

"Yesterday--at six o'clock last evening, to be precise." 

"May I ask why?" 

"You may, sir. Because I knew the inquiry just held by the Inspector of 
the Local Government Board to be an absolute farce! Because I know that 
the financial affairs of the borough are rotten-ripe! Because I utterly refuse 
to be a cat's paw in the hands of the Town Trustees any longer! Those are 
my reasons." 


Tansley dug his elbow into Brent's ribs as an irrepressible murmur of 
surprise broke out all round the court. But Brent was watching the men in 
the dock. Krevin Crood smiled cynically; the smile developed into a short, 
sharp laugh. But Simon's flabby face turned a dull red, and presently he 
lifted his big silk handkerchief and wiped his forehead. Meeking waited a 
moment, letting the witness's outburst have its full effect. Then, amidst a 
dead silence, he leaned towards the box. 

"Why didn't you say all that at the recent inquiry?" he asked. 

"Because it wouldn't have been a scrap of good!" retorted the witness. 
"Those affairs are all cut-and-dried. My only course was to do what I did 
last night--resign. And to give evidence now." 

Meeking twisted his gown together and looked at the magistrates. He 
ran his eye carefully along the row of faces, and finally let it settle again on 
his witness. 

"Tell their Worships, in your own fashion, your considered opinion as to 
the state of the borough finances," he said. "Your opinion based on your 
experience." 

"They are, as I said just now, absolutely rotten!" declared Nettleton. "It 
is now seven years since I came to this place as Borough Accountant. I 
found that under an ancient charter the whole of the financial business of 
the borough was in the hands of a small body known as the Town Trustees, 
three only in number. It is marvellous that such a body should be allowed to 
exist in these days! The Town Trustees are responsible to nobody. They 
elect themselves. That is to say, if one dies, the surviving two elect his 
successor. They are not bound to render accounts to anyone; the 
Corporation, of which they are a permanent committee, only know what 
they choose to tell. This has gone on for at least three centuries. It may have 
served some good purpose at some period, under men of strict probity, but, 
in my opinion, based on such experience as I have been able to command, it 
has of late years led to nothing but secret peculation, jobbery and knavery. 
As regards my own position, it has simply been that I have never at any 
time been permitted to see any accounts other than those placed before me 
by the Town Trustees. My belief is that no one but themselves actually 
knows what the financial condition of the town really is. I am of impression 
that this Corporation, as a Corporation, is bankrupt!" 

There now arose a murmur in court which the Chairman and officials 
found it difficult to suppress. But curiosity prevailed over excitement, and 


the silence was deep enough when Meeking got in his next question. 

"You affirm all this in face of the recent inquiry?" 

"I do--and strongly! The accounts shown at the recent inquiry were all 
carefully manipulated, arranged, cooked by the Town Trustees. I had 
nothing to do with them. They were prepared by the Town Trustees, chiefly, 
I imagine, by Mallett and Coppinger, with Crood's approval and consent. 
They were never shown to me. In short, my position has been this, simply, I 
have had certain accounts placed before me by the Town Trustees with the 
curt intimation that my sole duty was to see that the merely arithmetical 
features were correct and to sign them as accountant.” 

"Could you not have made a statement to this effect at the inquiry?" 

"T could not!" 

"Why, now?" 

"Because I could not have produced the books and papers. All the books 
and papers to which I have ever had access are merely such things as rate 
books and so on--the sort of things that can't be concealed. But the really 
important books and papers, showing the real state of things, are in the 
possession of Mallett and Coppinger, who, with Crood, have never allowed 
anybody to see them. If I could have had those things brought before the 
inspector, I could have proved something. But I couldn't bring them before 
a court of inquiry like that. You can bring them before this!" 

"How?" demanded Meeking. 

"Because, I take it, they bear a very sinister relation to the murder of the 
late Mayor," replied the witness. "He was as well aware as I am that things 
were all wrong." 

"You know that?" 

"I know that he did his best, from such material as he could get at, to 
find out what the true state of things was. He worked hard at examining 
such accounts as were available. To my knowledge he did his best to get at 
the secret accounts kept by the Town Trustees. He failed utterly--they defied 
him. Yet, just before his murder, he was getting at facts in a fashion which 
was not only unpleasant but highly dangerous to them, and they were aware 
of it." 

"Can you give us an example of any of these facts--these discoveries?" 

"Yes, I can give you one in particular. Wallingford was slowly but surely 
getting at the knowledge of the system of secret payment which has gone on 
in this place for a long time under the rule of the Town Trustees. He had 


found out the truth, for instance, as regards Krevin Crood. Krevin Crood 
was supposed to be paid a pension of £150 a year; in reality he was paid 
£300 a year. Wallingford ascertained this beyond all doubt, and that it had 
gone on ever since Krevin Crood's retirement from his official position. 
There are other men in the borough, hangers-on and supporters of the Town 
Trustees, who benefit by public money in the shape of pensions, grants, 
doles--in every case the actual amount paid is much more than the amount 
set down in such accounts as are shown. Wallingford meant to sweep all 
this jobbery clean away!" 

"Howe?" 

"By getting the financial affairs of the town into the full and absolute 
control of the Corporation. He wanted to abolish the Town Trustees as a 
body. If he had succeeded in his aims, he would have done away with all 
the abuses which they not only kept up but encouraged." 

"Then, if Wallingford's reforms had been carried out, Krevin Crood 
would have lost £150 a year?" 

"He would have lost £300 a year. Wallingford's scheme included the 
utter abolition of all these Town Trustee-created pensions and doles. Lock, 
stock and barrel, they were all to go." 

"And the Town Trustees--Crood, Mallett, Coppinger--were fully 
acquainted with his intentions and those of his party?" 

The witness shrugged his shoulders. 

"That's well known!" he answered. "They were frightened of him and 
his schemes to the last degree. They knew what it meant." 

"What did it mean?" 

Nettleton glanced at Simon Crood and smiled. 

"Just what it's come to, at last," he said. "Exposure--and disgrace!" 

"Well," said Meeking, when a murmur of excited feeling had once more 
run round the court, "a more particular question, Mr. Nettleton. Did the late 
Mayor ever come to your office in the course of his investigations?" 

"He did, frequently. Not that I had much to show him. But he carefully 
examined all the books and papers of which I was in possession." 

"Did he make notes?" 

"Notes and memoranda--yes. At considerable length, sometimes." 

"What in?" 

"In a thickish memorandum book, with a stout cover of red leather, 
which he always carried in his pocket." 


"Could you identify that book if you saw it?" 

"Certainly! Besides, you would find it full of his notes and figures." 

"That will do for the present, Mr. Nettleton, unless my friend here wants 
to examine you. No? Then recall Superintendent Hawthwaite for a moment. 
Superintendent, you have just heard of a certain pocket-book which 
belonged to the late Mayor. Was it found on his dead body, or on his desk, 
or anywhere, after the murder? No? Not after the most careful and thorough 
search? Completely disappeared? Very good. Now let us have Louisa 
Speck." 

A smartly-dressed, self-possessed young woman came forward, and 
Tansley, nudging Brent, whispered that this was Mallett's parlour-maid and 
that things were getting deuced interesting. 

CHAPTER XXII 

THE PARLOUR-MAID 

That the appearance of Louisa Speck in the witness-box came as 
something more than an intense surprise to at any rate two particular 
persons in that court was evident at once to Brent's watchful eye. Mrs. 
Mallett, a close observer of what was going on, started as her parlour-maid's 
name was called, and lifting her eye-glass surveyed the girl with a 
wondering stare of prolonged inspection. And in the dock Krevin Crood 
also let a start of astonishment escape him; he, too, stared at Louisa Speck, 
and a frown showed itself between his eyebrows, as if he were 
endeavouring to explain her presence to himself. Suddenly it cleared, and 
he indulged his fancies with a sharp laugh, and turning to Simon made some 
whispered observation. Simon nodded sullenly, as if he comprehended; 
from that point forward he kept his small eyes firmly fixed on the witness. 
Tansley, too, noticed these things, and bent towards his companion with a 
meaning glance. 

"This young woman knows something!" he muttered. "And those two 
chaps in the dock know what it is!" 

The young woman upon whom all eyes were fixed was perhaps the 
most self-possessed person present. She answered the preliminary questions 
as coolly as if she had been giving evidence in murder cases as a regular 
thing. Louisa Speck. Twenty-six years of age. Been in the employ of Mrs. 
Mallett, of the Bank House, for three years. Still in that employment, as far 
as she knew. What did she mean by that? Well, that Mrs. Mallett had left the 
house some days before, and that since yesterday afternoon Mr. Mallett had 


not been there, and, accordingly, neither she nor the other servants knew 
exactly how things stood. 

"Just so," observed Meeking. "Somewhat uncertain, eh? Very well." He 
paused a moment, glanced at his papers, and suddenly leaned forward 
towards the witness-box with a sharp, direct look at its occupant. "Now 
then!" he said. "When did you first hear of the murder of the late Mayor, 
Mr. Wallingford?" 

Louisa Speck's answer came promptly: 

"The night it happened." 

"What time--and who told you of it?" 

"About nine o'clock. Robertshaw, the policeman, told me. I was at the 
front door, looking out on the market square, and he was going past." 

"I see. So you remember that evening very well?" 

"Quite well." 

"Do you remember the previous evening--equally well?" 

"Yes!" 

"Were you at the Bank House that evening--the evening before the 
murder?" 

"T was." 

"What was going on there that evening? Anything that makes you 
particularly remember it?" 

"Yes." 

"What, now?" 

"Well, Mrs. Mallett went away that day to visit her sister, Mrs. 
Coppinger, for a day or two. About noon Mr. Mallett told me and cook that 
he wanted to have some gentlemen to dinner that evening, and we were to 
prepare accordingly." 

"I see. Sort of special dinner, eh?" 

"YES." 

"Did the gentlemen come?" 

"Yes." 

"Who were they?" 

"Mr. Coppinger and Alderman Crood." 

"What time was that?" 

"Between six and half-past." 

"What happened after their arrival?" 


"They went into the morning-room with Mr. Mallett. I took some brown 
sherry in there and glasses. Soon after that, Mr. Mallett went out. I was just 
inside the dining-room as he crossed the hall. He told me there'd very likely 
be another gentleman to dinner, and I must lay another cover. He went out 
then, and was away about ten minutes. Then he came back with Mr. Krevin 
Crood." 

"Came back with Mr. Krevin Crood. Did you see them come in 
together?" 

"T let them in." 

"Did you hear anything said as they entered?" 

"Yes, I heard Mr. Krevin Crood say that he wasn't dressed for dinner- 
parties. Mr. Mallett then told me to take Mr. Krevin upstairs and get him 
anything he wanted." 

"Did you take Mr. Krevin upstairs?" 

"Yes. I took him up to Mr. Mallett's dressing-room. I showed him the 
hot water arrangement, got him clean towels, and asked him what he 
wanted. He said he wanted a clean shirt, a collar, and a handkerchief." 

"A handkerchief?" 

"Yes, a handkerchief." 

"Did you get him these things?" 

"I showed him where to get them. I opened the drawers in which Mr. 
Mallett's shirts, collars and handkerchiefs are kept, so that he could help 
himself. Then I asked him if there was anything more I could get him. He 
said there was nothing but a clothes brush. I got him that, and left him." 

"When did you see him next?" 

"About twenty minutes after, when he came downstairs and went into 
the morning-room to the other gentlemen." 

"Was he smartened up then?" 

"He was smart enough--smarter than the others, I should say." 

"Had he taken one of Mr. Mallett's shirts?" 

"Yes, one of his very best white ones." 

"Very good. Now then, talking about shirts, who looks after the laundry 
affairs at the Bank House?" 

“do.” 

"You send the linen to the laundry?" 

"Yes." 

"And receive it and put it away when it comes back?" 


"Yes," 

"Always?" 

"Always!" 

"When does it go, and when does it return?" 

"It goes on Monday morning and comes home on Saturday afternoon." 

"Do you put it away on Saturday afternoon?" 

"Not finally. It goes into a hot cupboard to air. Then on Monday, some 
time, I put it away in the proper place--sort it out." 

"I see. Do you remember sorting it out and putting away the different 
articles in their proper places on the Monday before this little dinner-party?" 

"Yes, I do." 

"Did you notice the presence of any article which didn't belong to the 
Mallett family?" 

"Yes--at least, I was doubtful." 

"Doubtful, eh? Well, what was it?" 

"A gentleman's handkerchief." 

"You weren't sure that it was Mr. Mallett's?" 

"I wasn't sure that it wasn't. And I didn't think it was." 

"Why were you uncertain?" 

"Well, this wasn't like Mr. Mallett's handkerchiefs. He has dozens of 
them, nearly all fancy ones, with coloured borders. This was a very fine 
cambric handkerchief--I'd never seen one like it before. But, still, I wasn't 
certain that it wasn't Mr. Mallett's after all." 

"Why?" 

"Because sometimes when Mr. Mallett was away for the day he'd buy a 
spare handkerchief--he's a lot of odd handkerchiefs that he's brought home 
in his pockets. I thought this might have been got that way." 

"You didn't mention its presence to anybody?" 

"No--I didn't think of it." 

"Well, what did you do with the handkerchief about which you were 
doubtful?" 

"I laid it on top of one of several piles of handkerchiefs that were in Mr. 
Mallett's handkerchief drawer in the dressing-room." 

"Why did you put it on top?" 

"In case any inquiry was made about it from Marriners' Laundry." 

"Was any inquiry made?" 

"No." 


"Now was that drawer you have just spoken of the drawer that you 
pulled open for Mr. Krevin Crood?" 

"Yes." 

"Was the handkerchief there then?" 

"Yes, it was there!" 

"You saw it?" 

"T saw it." 

"Have you ever seen it since?” 

"Never!" 

"Do you know if Mr. Krevin Crood took it out of the drawer?" 

"No!" 

"Did you see it in his possession that evening?" 

"No! I didn't. But it wasn't in the drawer next morning." 

"You are sure of that?" 

"Positive. I went into Mr. Mallett's dressing-room very early next 
morning, and I noticed that Mr. Krevin had left the drawers half-open. The 
handkerchief drawer stuck a little, and I pulled it right out before pushing it 
in. I noticed then that the handkerchief had gone." 

"Did you conclude that Mr. Krevin had taken it?" 

"No, I don't think so. I didn't conclude anything. If I thought anything, it 
would be that Mr. Mallett had taken it. Mr. Mallett would think nothing of 
taking half a dozen handkerchiefs a day." 

"But the handkerchief was there when you opened the drawer for Mr. 
Krevin that evening, and it wasn't there when you looked into the drawer 
next morning early? That so?" 

"Yes, that's so." 

"Very well! Now then, about this little dinner. Mr. Mallett had three 
guests, Mr. Simon Crood, Mr. Krevin Crood, Mr. Coppinger? Nobody 
else?" 

"No; no one else." 

"Was it a nice dinner?" 

"It was a very good dinner." 

"Wine?" 

"There were several sorts of wine." 

"What time was dinner?" 

"About a quarter-past seven." 

"And what time did the gentlemen rise from table?" 


"They didn't rise from table. When dinner was over, Mr. Mallett 
decanted some very special port that he has in the wine-cellar, and they 
settled down to it round the dinner-table, talking." 

"I see. Did you hear any of the conversation?" 

"No, I didn't. I carried two decanters of the port into the dining-room for 
Mr. Mallett, and got out port glasses from the sideboard, and after that I 
never went into the room again." 

"Until what hour did Mr. Mallett's guests remain with him?" 

"Well, Alderman Crood and Mr. Krevin Crood left at about a quarter to 
eleven. They went away together. Mr. Coppinger stopped till about half-past 
eleven." 

Meeking paused at this point, put his hand underneath the papers which 
lay in front of him and produced a cardboard box. From this, after slowly 
undoing various wrappings, he took the fragment of stained and charred 
handkerchief which had been found in the Mayor's Parlour, and passed it 
across to the witness. 

"Take that in your hand and look at it carefully," he said. "Now, do you 
recognize that as part of the handkerchief to which I have been referring?" 

"It's the same sort of stuff," replied Louisa. "I should say it was part of 
that handkerchief. It's just like it." 

"Same material?--an unusual material?" 

"I think it is the same handkerchief. It's an unusually broad hem--I 
noticed that at the time." 

"To the best of your belief is that the handkerchief you've been talking 
about?" 

"Yes," declared Louisa Speck, this time without hesitation. "It is!" 

Meeking sat down and glanced at Simon Crood's solicitor. Stedman 
accepted the challenge and, rising, threw some scornful meaning into his 
first question to the witness. 

"Who got you to tell all this tale?" he asked satirically. "Who got at 
you?" 

Louisa Speck bridled. 

"Nobody got at me!" she retorted. "What do you mean by such a 
question?" 

"You don't mean to tell their Worships that you haven't been induced to 
come forward and tell all this?" suggested Stedman incredulously. "Come, 
now! Who helped you to refresh your memory, and to put all this together?" 


"Nobody helped me," replied Louisa Speck, with rising indignation. 
"Do you think I'm not capable of doing things on my own? I can use my 
eyes and ears as well as you can--and perhaps better!" 

"Answer my question!" said Stedman, as a laugh rose against him. 
"Who got you to go to the police?" 

"Nobody got me to go to the police! I went to the police on my own 
account. I read the newspaper about what took place at the inquest--the last 
inquest, I mean--and as soon as I heard about the handkerchief, I knew very 
well that that was the one I'd noticed in our laundry, and so I went to see 
Mr. Hawthwaite. Mr. Hawthwaite's known what I had to tell you for a good 
while now." 

Stedman was taken aback. But he put a definite question. 

"On your oath, did you see that handkerchief in Mr. Krevin Crood's 
possession that night he was at Mr. Mallett's?" he asked. 

"I've already told him I never did," retorted Louisa Speck, pointing at 
Meeking. "I didn't see him with it. But I'm very certain he got it!" 

Stedman waved the witness away, and Meeking proceeded to put in the 
depositions taken before the Coroner in regard to the finding of the 
fragment of handkerchief and its ownership, and called evidence to show 
that the piece just produced was that which had been picked up from the 
hearth in the Mayor's Parlour on the evening of the murder, soon after the 
finding of the dead man, and to prove that it had remained in the custody of 
the police ever since. The fragment went the round of the bench of 
magistrates, and Tansley whispered to Brent that if Meeking could prove 
that Krevin Crood had taken that handkerchief out of Mallett's drawer, and 
had thrown it away on the following evening in the Mayor's Parlour, 
Krevin's neck was in danger. 

"But there's a link missing yet," he murmured. "How did Krevin get at 
Wallingford? They've got to prove that! However, Meeking's evidently well 
primed and knows what he's after. What's coming next?" 

What came next was the glancing of the barrister's eye towards a 
venerable, grey-bearded man who sat in the front row of spectators, leaning 
on a gold-headed cane. He rose as Meeking looked at him, and came slowly 
forward--a curious figure in those sombre surroundings. 

CHAPTER XXIII 

THE CONNECTING WALL 


From a certain amount of whispering and nodding that went on around 
him, Brent gathered that this ancient gentleman was not unknown to many 
of those present. But Tansley was turning to him, ready as always with 
information. 

"That's old Dr. Pellery," he whispered. "Old Dr. Septimus Pellery. 
Tremendous big pot on antiquarianism, archeology, and that sort of stuff. 
Used to live here in Hathelsborough, years ago, when I was a youngster. I 
should have thought he was dead, long since! Wonder where they unearthed 
him, and what he's here for? No end of a swell, in his own line anyway." 

Meeking seemed determined to impress on the court the character and 
extent of Dr. Pellery's qualifications as an expert in archeological matters. 
Addressing him in an almost reverential manner, he proceeded to enumerate 
the witness's distinctions. 

"Dr. Pellery, you are, I believe, a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries?" 

"T have that honour." 

"And a member of more than one archeological society?" 

"Tam." 

"And a corresponding member of various foreign societies of a similar 
sort?" 

"For many years." 

"You are also, I think, a Doctor of Civil Law of the University of 
Oxford?" 

"Yes." 

"And the author of many books and articles on your pet subject-- 
archeology?" 

"That is so." 

"Am I right, Dr. Pellery, in believing that you are thoroughly well 
acquainted with the archeology, antiquities, and ancient architecture of this 
town?" 

"Quite right. I lived here for several years--ten or eleven years." 

"That was--when?" 

"It is about twenty years since I left this place." 

"You made a close study of it while you were resident here?" 

"A very close study. Hathelsborough, from my point of view, is one of 
the most deeply interesting towns in England. While I lived here I 
accumulated a vast mass of material respecting its history and antiquities, 


with the idea of writing a monograph on the borough. But I have never 
made use of it." 

"Let us hope that you will still do so, Dr. Pellery," said Meeking, with a 
suave smile and polite bow. 

But Dr. Pellery shook his head and stroked his long beard. A cynical 
smile played round his wrinkled eyes. 

"No, I don't think I ever shall," he said. "Indeed, I'm sure I shan't!" 

"May I ask why?" 

"You may! Because there aren't twenty people in Hathelsborough who 
would buy such a book. Hathelsborough people don't care twopence about 
the history of their old town--all they care about is money. This case is a 
proof!" 

"I think we'll get back to the case," said Meeking, amidst a ripple of 
laughter. "Well, we may consider you as the greatest living expert on 
Hathelsborough anyway, Dr. Pellery, and eminently fitted to give us some 
very important evidence. Do you know the ancient church of St. Lawrence 
at the back of this Moot Hall?" 

"Ay, as well as I know my own face in the glass!" answered Dr. Pellery 
with a short laugh. "Every stone of it!" 

"It is, I believe, a very old church?" 

"It is the oldest church, not only in Hathelsborough, which is saying a 
good deal, but in all this part of the county," replied the witness with 
emphasis. "St. Hathelswide, the parish church, is old, but St. Lawrence 
ante-dates it by at least five hundred years. The greater part of St. 
Lawrence, as it now stands, was complete in the eighth century: St. 
Hathelswide was built in the thirteenth." 

Meeking produced a large chart, evidently made for the occasion, and 
had it set up on the table, in full view of the bench and the witness-box. 

"From this plan, Dr. Pellery, it appears that the west tower, a square 
tower, of St. Lawrence immediately faces the back of the Moot Hall. And 
between the outer wall of the tower and the outer wall of the Moot Hall 
there is a sort of connecting wall----" 

"Not a sort of," interrupted Dr. Pellery. "It is a connecting wall, thirty- 
six feet long, ten feet high, and eight feet in width, forming an arch over the 
street beneath--the narrow street called St. Lawrence Lane." 

"It is an uncommon feature, that wall?" suggested Meeking. 


"Comparatively--yes. I know of other places where ancient buildings 
are so joined. But there are few examples." 

"Well, I want to ask you a very important question about that connecting 
wall. Is there a secret way through that wall from St. Lawrence tower to the 
Moot Hall?" 

Dr. Pellery drew himself up, stroked his beard, and glanced round the 
court. Then he gave Meeking an emphatic nod. 

"There is! And I discovered it--years ago. And I have always thought 
that I was the only living person who knew of it!" 

Meeking let this answer soak into the mentality of his hearers. Then he 
said quietly: 

"Will you tell us all about it, Dr. Pellery?" 

"Enough for your purpose," replied the witness. "You have there, I 
believe, a sectional drawing of the tower--give it to me. Now," he 
continued, holding up a sheet of stout paper and illustrating his remarks 
with the tip of his forefinger, "I will show you what I mean. St. Lawrence 
tower is eighty feet in height. It is divided into three sections. The lower 
section, the most considerable of the three, forms a western porch to the 
church itself, which is entered from it by a Norman arch. Above this is the 
middle section; above that the upper section, wherein are three ancient 
bells. The middle and upper sections are reached from the lower by a newel 
Stair, set in the south-west angle of the tower. Now the middle section has 
for many centuries been a beamed and panelled chamber, from which the 
bells are rung, and wherein are stored a good many old things belonging to 
the church--chiefly in ancient chests. During the years that I lived in 
Hathelsborough I spent a great deal of time in this chamber--the then vicar 
of St. Lawrence, Mr. Goodbody, allowed me to examine anything I found 
stored there--it was amongst the muniments and registers of St. Lawrence, 
indeed, that I discovered a great deal of valuable information about the 
history of the town. Well, I have just said that this chamber, this middle 
section of the tower, is panelled; it is panelled from the oak flooring to 
within two feet of the oak beams in its ceiling, and the panelling, though it 
is probably four hundred years old, is in an excellent state of preservation. 
Now, about the middle of the last year that I spent in this town, I began to 
be very puzzled about the connecting wall between St. Lawrence tower and 
the Moot Hall. I saw no reason for making an arch at that point, and the 
wall had certainly not been built as a support, for the masonry of the tower 


and of the hall is unusually solid. I got the idea that that wall had originally 
been built as a means of communication between tower and hall; that it was 
hollow, and that there at each extremity there was a secret means of 
entrance and exit. I knew from experience that this sort of thing was 
common in Hathelsborough; the older part of the town is a veritable rabbit- 
warren! There is scarcely a house in the market-place, for instance, in which 
there is not a double staircase, the inner one being very cleverly concealed, 
and I know of several secret ways and passages, entered, say, on one side of 
a street and terminating far off on another. There is a secret underground 
way beneath the market-square which is entered at the Barbican in the 
Castle and terminates in St. Faith's chapel in St. Hathelswide's church; there 
is another, also underground, from St. Matthias's Hospital to the God's 
House in Cripple Lane. There are others--as I say, the old town is 
honeycombed. So there would be, of course, nothing unusual or remarkable 
in the presence of a secret passage between St. Lawrence tower and the 
Moot Hall. The only thing was that there was no record of any such passage 
through the connecting wall; no one had ever heard of it; and there were no 
signs of entrance to it either in the tower or in the Moot Hall. However, I 
discovered it--by careful and patient investigation of the panelling in the 
chamber I have mentioned. The panelling is divided, on each wall of the 
chamber, into seven compartments; the fourth compartment on the outer 
wall slides back, and gives access to a passage cut through the arch across 
St. Lawrence Lane and so to the Moot Hall." 

"There's one man here who knows all this!" whispered Tansley in 
Brent's ear. "Look at Krevin Crood!" 

Krevin was smiling. There was something unusually cynical in his 
smile, but it conveyed more than cynical amusement to Brent. There was in 
it the suggestion of assurance--Krevin, decided Brent, had something up his 
Sleeve. 

But the other people present were still intent on the old antiquary. 
Having come to the end of his explanation he was passing back the chart to 
Meeking, and seemed satisfied with what he had said. Meeking, however, 
wanted more. 

"To the Moot Hall!" he repeated. "Well, Dr. Pellery, and where does this 
passage emerge in the Moot Hall?" 

"Just so," said Dr. Pellery. "That, of course, is important. Well, the wall 
or arch between St. Lawrence tower and the Moot Hall, on reaching the 


outer wall of the latter, is continued within, from that outer wall along the 
right-hand side of the corridor off which the extremely ancient chamber 
known as the Mayor's Parlour is situated. If close examination is made of 
that wall you will find that it is eight feet thick. But it is not a solid wall. 
The secret passage I have mentioned runs through it, to a point half-way 
along the length of the Mayor's Parlour. And access to the Mayor's Parlour 
is had by a secret door in the old panelling of that chamber--just as in the 
case of the chamber in the church tower." 

"You investigated all this yourself, Dr. Pellery?" 

"Discovered and investigated it." 

"And kept the secret to yourself?" 

"I did. I saw no reason for communicating it to anyone." 

"However, as you discovered it, it was not impossible that others should 
make the same discovery?" 

"It is very evident that somebody has discovered it!" replied the witness 
with emphasis. 

"Now, you say that it is about twenty years since you made this 
discovery. Have you been in St. Lawrence tower since?" 

"Yes. Superintendent Hawthwaite has been in communication with me-- 
privately--about this matter for some little time. I came to Hathelsborough 
yesterday, and in the afternoon he and I visited the tower and I showed him 
the secret way and the doors in the panelling. We passed from the tower into 
the Mayor's Parlour--as you or anyone may, just now, if you know the secret 
of the sliding panels." 

"Is it what you would call a difficult secret?" 

"Not a bit of it--once you have hit on the exact spot at which to exert a 
pressure. The panels are then moved back quite easily." 

"Your evidence, then, Dr. Pellery, comes to this--there is a secret 
passage through the apparently solid arch in St. Lawrence Lane which leads 
direct from the middle chamber in St. Lawrence tower to the Mayor's 
Parlour in the Moot Hall? Is that correct?" 

Dr. Pellery made an old-fashioned bow. 

"That is absolutely correct!" 

"I am sure the court is greatly obliged to you, sir," said Meeking, 
responding to the old man's courtesy. He looked round, and seeing that 
Stedman made no sign, glanced at the policeman who stood by the witness- 
box. "Call Stephen Spizey!" he commanded. 


Spizey moved ponderously into the box in all the glory of his time- 
honoured livery. He looked very big, and very consequential, and unusually 
glum. Meeking, who was not a Hathelsborough man, glanced quizzingly at 
Spizey's grandeur and at the cocked hat which Spizey placed on the ledge 
before him. 

"Er--you're some sort of a Corporation official, aren't you, Spizey?" he 
suggested. 

"Apparitor to his Worshipful the Mayor of Hathelsborough," responded 
Spizey in his richest tones. "Mace-bearer to his Worship. Town Crier. 
Bellman. Steward of the Pound. Steward of High Cross and Low Cross. 
Summoner of Thursday Market. Convener of Saturday Market. Receiver of 
Dues and Customs----" 

"You appear to be a good deal of a pluralist," interrupted Meeking. 
"However, are you caretaker of St. Lawrence church?" 

"Tam!" 

"Do you live in a cottage at the comer of St. Lawrence churchyard?" 

"I do!" 

"Do you remember the evening on which Mr. Wallingford was 
murdered?" 

"Yes." 

"At seven o'clock of that evening were you in your cottage?" 

"T was!" 

"Did Mr. Krevin Crood come to your cottage door about seven o'clock 
and ask you for the keys of St. Lawrence?" 

"He did!" 

"Did he say why he wanted to go into the church?" 

"Yes, to write out a hinscription for a London gent as wanted it." 

"Did you give him the keys?" 

"T did." 

"Did you see him go into the church?" 

"Yes, and hear him lock himself inside it." 

"Did he eventually bring the keys back?" 

"Not to me. My missis." 

Meeking waved Spizey's magnificence aside and called for Mrs. Spizey. 
Mrs. Spizey, too, readily remembered the evening under discussion and said 
so, with a sniff which seemed to indicate decided disapproval of her 
memories respecting it. 


"What were you doing that evening, Mrs. Spizey?" asked Meeking. 

"Which for the most part of it, sir, I was a-washing of that very floor as 
you're a-standing on, sir, me being cleaner to the Moot Hall. That 'ud be 
from six to eight." 

"Then you went home, I suppose?" 

"T did, sir, and very thankful to!" 

"Was your husband at home?" 

"He were not, sir. Which Spizey had gone out to have his glass, sir--as is 
his custom." 

"Did Mr. Krevin Crood come to you with the keys of the church?" 

"He did, sir. Which the clock had just struck eight. And remarked, sir, 
that the light was failing, and that his eyes wasn't as strong as they had 
been. Pleasant-like, sir." 

"I see! Had Mr. Krevin Crood any papers in his hand?" 

"He had papers in his hand, sir, or under his arm." 

"And that was just after eight o'clock?" 

"The clocks had just struck it, sir." 

Meeking nodded his dismissal of Mrs. Spizey. It was plain that he was 
getting near the end of his case and his manner became sharp and almost 
abrupt. 

"Call Detective-Sergeant Welton," he said. "Welton, were you present 
when Superintendent Hawthwaite arrested the prisoner Krevin Crood, and 
afterwards when the other prisoner, Simon Crood, was taken into custody?" 

"T was, sir." 

"Did you afterwards, on Superintendent Hawthwaite's instructions, 
search Krevin Crood's lodgings and Simon Crood's house?" 

"T did, sir." 

"Tell their Worships what you found." 

"I first made a search at the rooms occupied by Krevin Crood in Little 
Bailey Gate. I there found in an old writing-case kept in his bedroom a 
quantity of papers and documents in the handwriting of the late Mayor, Mr. 
Wallingford. I handed these over to Superintendent Hawthwaite. I now 
produce them. There are fifty-six separate papers in all. I have gone through 
them carefully. All relate to Corporation accounts and to the financial 
affairs of the borough. Several are blood-stained." 

There was a shiver of horror amongst the women present as the witness 
handed over a sheaf of various-sized papers, indicating where the stains lay. 


But the even-toned, matter-of-fact, coldly-official voice went on. 

"Later, I made a search of the prisoner Simon Crood's house at the 
Tannery. In a desk in a room which he uses as a private office I found more 
papers and documents similar to those which I had found at Krevin Crood's 
lodgings. I produce these--there are seventeen separate papers. All are in the 
handwriting of the late Mr. Wallingford. I also discovered in a drawer in 
Simon Crood's bedroom a memorandum book, bound in red leather, the 
greater part of which is filled with notes and figures made by the late 
Mayor. I produce this too. I also identify it as a book which the late Mayor 
was in the habit of carrying about with him. I have frequently seen him 
make use of it." 

While every neck was craned forward to catch a glimpse of the 
memorandum book, Tansley suddenly saw Krevin Crood making signals to 
him from the dock. He drew Brent's attention to the fact; then went down 
into the well of the court and over to Krevin. Brent watched them curiously; 
it seemed to him that Krevin was asking Tansley's advice, and that Tansley 
was dissuading Krevin from adopting some particular course. They 
conversed for some minutes, while the magistrates were examining the 
memorandum book and the papers. Simon Crood joined in, and seemed to 
agree with Tansley. But suddenly Krevin turned away from both with a 
decisive gesture, and advanced to the front of the dock. 

"Your Worships," he exclaimed in a loud, compelling tone, "I have had 
quite enough of this farce! I desire to make a full and important statement!" 

CHAPTER XXIV 

BEHIND THE PANEL 

Despite the admonitions of the presiding magistrate, and the stern 
voices of sundry officials, posted here and there about the court, a hubbub 
of excited comment and murmur broke out on Krevin Crood's dramatic 
announcement. Nor was the excitement confined to the public benches and 
galleries; round the solicitors’ table there was a putting together of heads 
and an exchange of whisperings; on the bench itself, crowded to its full 
extent, some of the magistrates so far forgot their judicial position as to 
bend towards each other with muttered words and knowing looks. 
Suddenly, from somewhere in the background, a strident voice made its 
tones heard above the commotion: 

"He knows! Let him tell what he knows! Let's hear all about it!" 


"Silence!" commanded the chairman. "If this goes on, I shall have the 
court cleared. Any further interruption----" He interrupted himself, glancing 
dubiously at Krevin. "I think you would be well advised----" 

"I want no advice!" retorted Krevin. Simon had been at his elbow, 
anxious and pleading, for the last minute: he, it was very evident, was 
sorely concerned by Krevin's determination to speak. "I claim my right to 
have my say, at this stage, and I shall have it--all this has gone on long 
enough, and I don't propose to have it go on any longer. I had nothing to do 
with the murder of Wallingford, but I know who had, and I'm not going to 
keep the knowledge to myself, now that things have come to this pass. 
You'd better listen to a plain and straightforward tale, instead of to bits of a 
story here and bits of a story there." 

The chairman turned to those of his brother magistrates who were 
sitting nearest to him and, after a whispered consultation with them and 
with the clerk, nodded not over graciously at the defiant figure in the dock. 

"We will hear your statement," he said. "You had better go into the 
witness-box and make it on oath." 

Krevin moved across to the witness-box with alacrity and went through 
the usual formalities as only a practised hand could. He smiled cynically as 
he folded his fingers together on the ledge of the box and faced the excited 
listeners. 

"As there's no one to ask me any questions--at this stage, anyway--I'd 
better tell my story in my own fashion," he said. "And to save time and 
needless explanations, let me begin by saying that, as far as it went, all the 
evidence your Worships have heard, from the police, from Louisa Speck, 
from Dr. Pellery, from Spizey and his wife, from everybody, I think, is 
substantially correct--entirely correct, I might say, for I don't remember 
anything that I could contradict. The whole thing is--what does it lead up 
to? In the opinion of the police to identifying me with the actual murder of 
John Wallingford, and my brother there with being accessory to the crime. 
The police, as usual, are absolutely and entirely at fault--I did not kill 
Wallingford, and accordingly my brother could not be an accessory to what 
I did not do and never had the remotest intention of doing. Now you shall 
hear how circumstantial evidence, brought to a certain point, is of no value 
whatever if it can't be carried past that point. Hawthwaite has got his 
evidence to a certain point--and now he's up against a blank wall. He 


doesn't know what lies behind that blank wall. I do! And I'm the only 
person in this world who does. 

"Now listen to a plain, truthful, unvarnished account of the real facts. 
On the evening of the day before Wallingford's murder, I was in the big 
saloon at Bull's Snug between half-past six and seven o'clock. Mallett came 
in, evidently in search of somebody. It turned out that I was the person he 
was looking for. He came up to me and told me that his wife was away and 
that he was giving a little dinner-party to my brother Simon and to 
Coppinger. They were already at his house, and he and they were anxious 
that I should join them. Now, I knew quite enough of my brother Simon, 
and of Coppinger, and of Mallett himself to know that if they wanted my 
company it was with some ulterior motive, and being a straightforward man 
I said so there and then. Mallett admitted it--they had, he said, a matter of 
business to propose to me. I had no objection and I went with him. What the 
girl, Louisa Speck, has told you about what happened after I entered the 
Bank House is quite correct--she's a reliable and a good witness and gave 
her evidence most intelligently. She took me up into Mallett's dressing- 
room, showed me where I could get what I wanted, and left me to make my 
toilet. I helped myself to clean linen, and I have no doubt whatever that the 
handkerchief which I took from one of the drawers which the girl had 
opened for me was that of Dr. Wellesley's of which we have heard so much 
in this case. I say, I have no doubt whatever about that--in fact, I am sure of 
it. 

"Having made my toilet, I went downstairs and joined my host and his 
other guests. We had a glass or two of Mallett's excellent sherry, and in due 
course we dined--dined very well indeed. When dinner was over, Mallett 
got up some of his old port, and we settled down to our business talk. I very 
quickly discovered why I had been brought into it. What we may call the 
war between Wallingford, as leader of the reform party, and the Town 
Trustees, as representatives of the old system, had come to a definite stage, 
and Mallett, Coppinger, and my brother, Simon, realized that it was high 
time they opened negotiations with the enemy. They wanted, in short, to 
come to terms, and they were anxious that I, as a lawyer, as a man 
thoroughly acquainted with the affairs of the borough, and as a former 
official of high standing, should act as intermediary, or ambassador, or go- 
between, whatever you like to call it, in the matter at issue between them 
and Wallingford. Of course I was willing. 


"Mallett acted as chief spokesman, in putting matters plainly before me. 
He said that Wallingford, since his election as Mayor of Hathelsborough, 
had found out a lot--a great deal more than they wished him to know. He 
had accumulated facts, figures, statistics; he had contrived to possess 
himself of a vast amount of information, and he was steadily and 
persistently accumulating more. There was no doubt whatever, said Mallett, 
as to what were the intentions of Wallingford and his party--though up to 
then Wallingford's party did not know all that Wallingford knew. There was 
to be a clean sweep of everything that existed under the Town Trustee 
system. The Town Trustees themselves were to go. All pensions were to be 
done away with. All secret payments and transactions were to be unearthed 
and prohibited for the future. The entire financial business of the town was 
to be placed in the care of the Corporation. In short, everything was to be 
turned upside-down, and the good old days to cease. That was what was to 
happen if Wallingford went triumphantly on his way. 

"But it was the belief of Mallett, and of Coppinger, and of my brother, 
Simon, that Wallingford's way could be barred. How? Well, all three 
believed that Wallingford could be bought off. They believed that 
Wallingford had his price; that he could be got at; that he could be squared. 
All three of them are men who believe that every man has his price. I 
believe that myself, and I'm not ashamed of voicing my belief. Every man 
can be bought--if you can only agree on a price with him. Now, the Town 
Trustees knew that Wallingford had ambitions; they knew what some of his 
ambitions were, and of one in particular. They proposed to buy him in that 
way, and they commissioned me to see him privately and to offer him 
certain terms. 

"The terms were these. If Wallingford would drop his investigations and 
remain quiet for the remaining period of his mayoralty, the Town Trustees 
would agree to the making and carrying out of certain minor reforms which 
should be engineered by and credited to Wallingford in order to save his 
face with his party. Moreover, they would guarantee to Wallingford a big 
increase in his practice as a solicitor, and they would promise him their 
united support when a vacancy arose in the Parliamentary representation of 
Hathelsborough, which vacancy, they knew, would occur within the year, as 
the sitting member had intimated his intention of resigning. Now, this last 
was the big card I was to play--we all knew that Wallingford was extremely 
desirous of Parliamentary honours, and that he was very well aware that 


with the Town Trustees on his side he would win handsomely, whoever was 
brought against him. I was to play that card for all it was worth. So then the 
proposal was--Wallingford was to draw off his forces, and he was to be 
rewarded as I have said. Not a man of us doubted that he would be tempted 
by the bait, and would swallow it." 

Brent leapt to his feet and flung a scornful exclamation across the court. 

"Then not a man of you knew him!" he cried. "He'd have flung your 
bribe back into the dirty hands that offered it!" 

But Krevin Crood smiled more cynically than ever. 

"That's all you know, young man," he retorted. "You'll know more when 
you're my age. Well," he continued, turning his back on Brent and again 
facing the bench, "that was the situation. I was to act as ambassador, and if I 
succeeded in my embassy I was to be well paid for my labour." 

"By the Town Trustees?" inquired the chairman. 

"By the Town Trustees, certainly," replied Krevin. "Who else? As my 
principals----" 

"I think you will have to tell us what fee, or payment, you were to 
have," interrupted the chairman. "If----" 

"Oh, as the whole thing's come to nothing, I don't mind telling that," 
said Krevin. "I shall never get it now, so why not talk of it? I was to have a 
thousand pounds." 

"As reward for inducing the Mayor to withhold from the public certain 
information which he had acquired as regards the unsatisfactory condition 
of the borough finances?" asked the chairman. 

"Y-es, if you put it that way," assented Krevin. "You might put it another 
way, as regards the Mayor. He was to--just let things slide." 

"Go on, if you please," said the chairman dryly. "We understand." 

"Well," continued Krevin cheerfully, "we settled my mission over 
Mallett's port. The next thing was for me to carry it out. It was necessary to 
do this immediately--we knew that Wallingford had carried his 
investigations to such an advanced stage that he might make the results 
public at any moment. Now, I did not want anyone to know of my meeting 
with him--I wanted it to be absolutely secret. But I knew how to bring that 
about. Wallingford spent nearly every evening alone in the Mayor's Parlour- 
-I knew how to reach the Mayor's Parlour unobserved. The secret of which 
Dr. Pellery has just told you was also known to me--I discovered the 


passage between St. Lawrence tower and the Moot Hall many years ago. 
And I determined to get at Wallingford by way of that passage. 

"About seven o'clock of the evening on which Wallingford was 
murdered, I called at Spizey's cottage in St. Lawrence churchyard and got 
the keys of the church from him, on the excuse that I wanted to copy an 
inscription. I locked myself into the church, and went up to the chamber in 
the tower. I spent some little time there, considering the details of my plan 
of campaign, before going along the secret passage. It would be about half- 
past seven, perhaps more, when I at last slipped open the panel, and crossed 
over to the Moot Hall. The panel at the other end of the passage, which 
admits to the Mayor's Parlour, is the fifth one on the left-hand side of that 
room; I undid it very cautiously and silently. There was then no one in the 
parlour. All was silent. I looked through the crack of the panel. There was 
no one in the place at all. Incidentally, I may mention that when I thus took 
an observation of the parlour I noticed that on an old oak chest, standing by 
the wainscoting and immediately behind the Mayor's chair and desk, lay the 
rapier which was produced at the inquest, and with which he, undoubtedly, 
was killed. 

"I suddenly heard the handle of the door into the corridor tured, then 
Wallingford's voice. I slipped the panel back till it was nearly closed, and 
stood with my ear against it, listening. Wallingford was not alone. He had a 
woman with him. And I made out, in their first exchange of words, that he 
had met her in the corridor just outside the door of the Mayor's Parlour and 
that they were quarrelling and both in high temper. I----" 

"Stop!" exclaimed the chairman, lifting his hand as an excited murmur 
began to run round the court. "Silence! If there is any interruption--Now," 
he went on, turning to Krevin, "you say you heard Mr. Wallingford come 
into the Mayor's Parlour and that he was accompanied by a woman, with 
whom he was having high words. Did you see this woman?" 

"No, I saw neither her nor Wallingford. I only heard their voices." 

"Did you recognize her voice as that of any woman you knew?" 

"[ did--unmistakably! I knew quite well who she was." 

"Who was she, then?" 

Krevin shook his head. 

"For the moment--wait!" he replied. "Let me tell my tale in my own 
way. To resume, I say they--she and Wallingford--were having high words. I 
could tell, for instance, that he was in a temper which I should call furious. I 


overheard all that was said. He was wanting to know as they entered the 
room how she had got there. She replied that she had watched Mrs. 
Bunning out of her house from amongst the bushes in St. Lawrence 
churchyard, and had then slipped in at Bunning's back door, being 
absolutely determined to see him. Wallingford answered that she would get 
no good by waylaying him; he had found her out and was done with her; 
she was an impostor, an adventuress; she had come to the end of her tether. 
She then demanded some letters--her letters; there were excited words about 
this from each, and it was not easy to catch all that was said; at times they 
were both speaking together. But she got in a clear demand at last--was he 
or was he not going to hand those letters over? He said no, he was not--they 
were going to remain in his possession as a hold over her; she was a danger 
to the community with her plottings and underhand ways, and he intended 
to show certain of those letters to others. There was more excited wrangling 
over this--I heard Dr. Wellesley's name mentioned, then Mallett's: I also 
heard some reference, which I couldn't make head or tail of, to money and 
documents. In the midst of all this Wallingford suddenly told her to go; he 
had had enough of it, and had his work to attend to. Once more she 
demanded the letters; he answered with a very peremptory negative. Then I 
heard a sound as of his chair being pulled up to his desk, followed by a brief 
silence. Then, all of a sudden, I heard another sound, half-cry, half-groan, 
and a sort of dull thud, as if something had fallen. A moment later, as I was 
wondering what had happened, and what to do, I heard the door which 
opens into the corridor close gently. And at that I pushed back the panel and 
looked into the Mayor's Parlour." 

It seemed to Brent that every soul in that place, from the grey-haired 
chairman on the bench to the stolid-faced official by the witness-box was 
holding his breath, and that every eye was fastened on Krevin Crood with 
an irresistible fascination. There was a terrible silence in the court as Krevin 
paused, terminated by an involuntary sigh of relief as he made signs of 
speaking again. And, in that instant, Brent saw Mrs. Elstrick, the tall gaunt 
woman of whom he had heard at least one mysterious piece of news from 
Hawthwaite, quietly slip out of her place near the outer door and vanish; he 
saw too that no one but himself saw her go, so absorbed were all others in 
what was coming. 

"When I saw--what I did see," continued Krevin, in a low, concentrated 
tone, "I went in. The Mayor was lying across his desk, still, quiet. I touched 


his shoulder--and got blood on my fingers. I knew then what had happened- 
-the woman had snatched up that rapier and run him through. I pulled out 
my handkerchief--the handkerchief I had taken from Mallett's drawer-- 
wiped my hand, and threw the handkerchief in the fire. Then I took up a 
mass of papers and a memorandum book which Wallingford had laid down- 
-and went away by the passage. And that's the plain truth! I should never 
have told it if I hadn't been arrested. I care nothing at all that Wallingford 
was killed by this woman--not I! I shouldn't have cared if she'd gone scot- 
free. But if it's going to be my neck or hers, well, I prefer it to be hers. And 
there you are!" 

"Once again," said the chairman, "who was this woman?" 

Krevin Crood might have been answering the most casual of casual 
questions. 

"Who?" he replied. "Why--Mrs. Saumarez!" 

CHAPTER XXV 

THE EMPTY ROOM 

Brent was out of his seat near the door, out of the court itself, out of the 
Moot Hall, and in the market-place before he realized what he was doing. It 
was a brilliant summer day, and just then the town clocks were striking the 
noontide; he stood for a second staring about him as if blinded and dazed by 
the strong sunlight. But it was not the sunlight at all that confused him-- 
though he stood there blinking under it--and presently his brain cleared and 
he turned and ran swiftly down River Gate, the narrow street that led to the 
low-lying outer edge of the town. River Gate was always quiet; just then it 
was deserted. And as he came to half-way down it, he saw at its foot a 
motor-car, drawn up by the curb and evidently waiting for somebody. The 
somebody was Mrs. Elstrick, who was hastening towards it. In another 
second she had sprung in, and the car had sped away in the direction of the 
open country. And Brent let it go, without another glance in its direction. 

He turned at the foot of River Gate into Farthing Lane, the long, 
winding, tree-bordered alley that ran beneath the edge of the town past the 
outer fringe of houses, the alley wherein Hawthwaite had witnessed the 
nocturnal meeting between Mrs. Elstrick and Krevin Crood. Brent 
remembered that as he hastened along, running between the trees on one 
side and the high walls of the gardens on the other. But he gave no further 
thought to the recollection--his brain was not yet fully recovered from the 
shock of Krevin Crood's last words, and it was obsessed by a single idea: 


that of gaining the garden entrance of the Abbey House and confronting the 
woman whom Krevin had formally denounced as the murderer of 
Wallingford. And as he hurried along he found himself saying certain words 
over and over again, and still again... 

"I'm not going to see a woman hang!--I'm not going to see a woman 
hang! I'm... not ... going ... to----" 

Behind this suddenly aroused Quixotic sentiment he was sick with 
horror. He knew that what Krevin Crood had told at last was true. He knew, 
too, that it would never have come out if Krevin himself had not been in 
danger. A feeling of almost physical nausea came over him as he 
remembered the callous, brutal cynicism of Krevin's last words, "If it's 
going to be my neck or hers, I prefer it to be hers!" A woman!--yet, a 
murderess; the murderess of his cousin, whose death he had vowed to 
avenge. But of course it was so--he saw many things now. The anxiety to 
get the letters; the dread of publicity expressed to Peppermore; the mystery 
spread over many things and actions; now this affair with Mallett--there was 
no reason to doubt Krevin Crood's accusation. The fragments of the puzzle 
had been pieced together. 

But as he ran along that lane, and as his mental faculties regained their 
normality Brent himself did some piecing together. Every word of Krevin 
Crood's statement had bitten itself into his intelligence. Now he could 
reconstruct. It seemed to him that he visualized the Mayor's Parlour on that 
fateful evening. An angry, disillusioned, nerve-racked man, sore and restive 
under the fancy, or, rather, the realization of deceit, saying bitter and 
contemptuous words; a desperate, defeated woman, cornered like a rat--and 
close to her hand the rapier, lying on the old chest where its purchaser had 
carelessly flung it. A maddened thing, man or woman, would snatch that up, 
and---- 

"Blind, uncontrollable impulse!" muttered Brent. "She struck at him, at 
him--and then it was all over. Intentional, no! Yet ... the law! But, by God, I 
won't have a hand in hanging ... a woman! Time?" 

He knew the exact location of the door in the garden wall of the Abbey 
House and presently he ran up to it, panting from his swift dash along the 
lane. Not five minutes had elapsed then since his slip out of the excited 
court. But every second of the coming minutes was precious. And the door 
was locked. 


The garden wall was eight feet high, and so built that on all the expanse 
of its smoothed surface there was no foothold, no projection for fingers to 
cling to. But Brent was in that frame of mind which makes light of 
obstacles: he drew back into the lane, ran, gathered himself for an upward 
spring at the coping of the wall, leapt, grasped it, struggled, drew up his 
weight with a mighty effort, threw a leg over, and dropped, gasping and 
panting, into the shaded garden. It was quiet there--peaceful as a glade set 
deep in the heart of a silent wood. He lay for a few seconds where he had 
dropped; then, with a great effort to get his breath, he rose and went quickly 
up the laurelled walks towards the house. A moment more and he was 
abreast of the kitchen and its open door, and in the presence of print- 
gowned, white-aproned women who first exclaimed and then stared at the 
sudden sight of him. 

"Mrs. Saumarez?" said Brent, frightened at the sound of his own voice. 
"In?" 

The cook, a fat, comfortable woman, turned on him from a clear fire. 

"The mistress has not come in yet, sir," she said. "She went out very 
early this morning on her bicycle, and we haven't seen her since. I expect 
she'll be back for lunch." 

Brent glanced at the open window of the room in which he had first 
encountered Mrs. Saumarez and to which he had brought her the casket and 
its contents. 

"Can I go in there and sit down?" he asked. "I want to see Mrs. 
Saumarez." 

"Certainly, sir," answered cook and parlour-maid in chorus. "She can't 
be long, surely." 

Brent went further along and stepped into the room. Not long? He knew 
very well that that room would never see its late occupant again! She was 
gone of course. 

The room looked much the same as when he had last seen it, except that 
now there were great masses of summer flowers on all sides. He glanced 
round and his observant eye was quick to notice a fact--beneath the writing- 
table a big waste-paper-basket was filled to its edges with torn-up papers. 
He moved nearer, speculating on what it was that had been destroyed--and 
suddenly, behind the basket, he noticed, flung away, crumpled, on the floor, 
the buff envelope of a telegram. 


Brent, picking this up, expected to find it empty, but the message was 
inside. He drew out and smoothed the flimsy sheet and read its contents. 
They were comprised in five words: Lingmore Cross Roads six-thirty. 

Of course that was from Mallett. He glanced at the post-marks. The 
telegram had been sent from Clothford at seven o'clock the previous 
evening, and received at Hathelsborough before eight. It was an 
appointment without doubt. Brent knew Lingmore Cross Roads. He had 
been there on a pleasure jaunt with Queenie. It was a point on a main road 
whence you could go north or south, east or west with great facility. And 
doubtless Mrs. Saumarez, arriving there early in the moming, would find 
Mallett and a swift motor awaiting her. Well... 

A sudden ringing at the front-door bell, a sudden loud knocking on the 
same door, made Brent crush envelope and telegram in his hand and thrust 
the crumpled ball of paper into his pocket. A second later he heard voices at 
the door, heavy steps in the hall, Hawthwaite's voice. 

"No," said the parlour-maid, evidently answering some question, "but 
Mr. Brent's in the study. The mistress----" 

Hawthwaite, with one of his plain-clothes men, came striding in, saw 
Brent and closed the door, shutting out the parlour-maid. 

"Gone?" he asked sharply. 

"They say--out for a bicycle ride," answered Brent, purposely affecting 
unconcern. "Went out very early this morning." 

"What did you come here for?" demanded Hawthwaite. 

"To ask her personally if what Krevin Crood said is true!" replied Brent. 

Hawthwaite laughed. 

"Do you think she'd have admitted it, Mr. Brent?" he said. "I don't!" 

"T think she would," answered Brent. "But----" 

"Well?" inquired Hawthwaite. 

"I don't suppose I shall ever have the chance of putting such a question 
to her," added Brent. "She's--off!" 

Hawthwaite looked round. 

"Um!" he remarked. "Well, it only means another hue-and-cry. She and 
Mallett of course. There's one thing in our favour. She doesn't know that 
Krevin Crood knew anything about it." 

"Are you sure of that?" suggested Brent. 

"Oh, sure enough!" affirmed Hawthwaite. "She hasn't an idea that 
anybody knows. So we shall get her!" 


"What about Krevin Crood--and Simon?" asked Brent. 

"Adjourned," replied Hawthwaite. "There's no doubt Krevin's told the 
true story at last, but he and Simon are still in custody and will be until, 
perhaps, to-morrow. We want to know a bit more yet. But I'll tell you what, 
Mr. Brent, this morning's work has broken up the old system! The Town 
Trustees and the ancient regime, as they call it--gone! Smashed, Mr. Brent-- 
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"What are you going to do about this?" interrupted Brent, glancing 
round the room. 

"Set the wires to work," answered Hawthwaite half-carelessly. "Unless 
she and Mallett have laid their plans with extraordinary cleverness, they 
can't get out of the country. A noticeable pair too! Went out very early this 
morning, cycling, did she? I must have a talk to the servants. And that 
companion, now--Mrs. Elstrick--where's she got to? I noticed her in court." 

"Left, sir, just before Krevin Crood finished," said Hawthwaite's 
companion. "I saw her slip out." 

"Ay, well!" observed Hawthwaite. "I don't know that that matters! If any 
of them can get through the meshes of our net ... Mr. Brent!" 

"Well?" asked Brent. 

"We've got at the truth at last about your cousin," continued 
Hawthwaite, with a significant look. "It's been a case of one thing leading to 
another. And two things running side by side. If we hadn't cornered Krevin 
Crood we'd never have had his revelations about the Town Trustees. Talk 
about your Local Government Board inquiry!--why, five minutes of 
Krevin's tongue-work did more than half a dozen inquiries. I tell you, sir, 
the old system's dead--the Crood gang was smashed to pieces in that court 
this morning! Somehow, it's that that interests me most, Mr. Brent. But-- 
business!" He turned to the plain-clothes man, and nodded towards the door. 
"Fetch those servants in here," he said. "They've got to know." 

Brent went away then, carrying certain secrets with him. He put them 
away in a mental vault and sealed them down. Let Hawthwaite do his own 
work, he would give him no help. He forsaw his own future work. 
Wallingford, dead though he was, had won his victory and in his death had 
slain the old wicked system. Now there was building and reconstruction to 
be done, and it was his job to do it. He saw far ahead as he trod the sunlit 
streets of the old town. He would marry Queenie and they would settle into 
the slow-moving life of Hathelsborough, and he and men who thought with 


him would slowly build up a new and healthy state of things on the ruins of 
the old. So thinking he turned mechanically towards Mrs. Appleyard's 
house, in search of Queenie. Queenie, said Mrs. Appleyard, was in the 
garden behind. Brent went through the house, and out into the garden's 
shade. There he found Queenie. She sat in a summer-house, and she was 
shelling peas for dinner. 


Contents 
RAVENSDENE COURT 
By J. S. Fletcher 


CHAPTER I 
THE INN ON THE CLIFF 


According to an entry in my book of engagements, I left London for 
Ravensdene Court on March 8th, 1912. Until about a fortnight earlier I had 
never heard of the place, but there was nothing remarkable in my ignorance 
of it, seeing that it stands on a remote part of the Northumbrian coast, and at 
least three hundred miles from my usual haunts. But then, towards the end 
of February, I received the following letter which I may as well print in full: 
it serves as a fitting and an explanatory introduction to a series of 
adventures, so extraordinary, mysterious, and fraught with danger, that I am 
still wondering how I, until then a man of peaceful and even dull life, ever 
came safely through them. 

"RAVENSDENE COURT, NEAR ALNWICK NORTHUMBERLAND 
February 24, 1912 

"Dear Sir, 

"IT am told by my friend Mr. Gervase Witherby of Monks Welborough, 
with whom I understand you to be well acquainted, that you are one of our 
leading experts in matters relating to old books, documents, and the like, 
and the very man to inspect, value, and generally criticize the contents of an 
ancient library. Accordingly, I should be very glad to secure your valuable 
services. I have recently entered into possession of this place, a very old 
manor-house on the Northumbrian coast, wherein the senior branch of my 
family has been settled for some four hundred years. There are here many 
thousands of volumes, the majority of considerable age; there are also large 
collections of pamphlets, manuscripts, and broadsheets--my immediate 
predecessor, my uncle, John Christopher Raven, was a great collector; but, 
from what I have seen of his collection up to now, I cannot say that he was a 
great exponent of the art of order, or a devotee of system, for an entire wing 
on this house is neither more nor less than a museum, into which books, 


papers, antiques, and similar things appear to have been dumped without 
regard to classification or arrangement. I am not a bookman, nor an 
antiquary; my life until recently has been spent in far different fashion, as a 
Financial Commissioner in India. I am, however, sincerely anxious that 
these new possessions of mine should be properly cared for, and I should 
like an expert to examine everything that is here, and to advise me as to 
proper arrangement and provision for the future. I should accordingly be 
greatly obliged to you if you could make it convenient to come here as my 
guest, give me the benefit of your expert knowledge, and charge me 
whatever fee seems good to you. I cannot promise you anything very lively 
in the way of amusement in your hours of relaxation, for this is a lonely 
place, and my family consists of nothing but myself and my niece, a girl of 
nineteen, just released from the schoolroom; but you may find some more 
congenial society in another guest of mine, Mr. Septimus Cazalette, the 
eminent authority on numismatics, who is here for the purpose of 
examining the vast collection of coins and medals formed by the kinsman I 
have just referred to. I can also promise you the advantages of a particularly 
bracing climate, and assure you of a warm welcome and every possible 
provision for your comfort. In the hope that you will be able to come to me 
at an early date, 

"T am, dear sir, 

"Yours truly, 

"FRANCIS RAVEN. 

"Leonard Middlebrook, ESQ.., 

"35M, Old Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, W. C." 

Several matters referred to in this letter inclined me towards going to 
Ravensdene Court--the old family mansion--the thousands of ancient 
volumes--the prospect of unearthing something of real note--the chance of 
examining a collector's harvest--and perhaps more than anything, the 
genuinely courteous and polite tone of my invitation. I was not particularly 
busy at that time, nor had I been out of London for more than a few days 
now and then for several years: a change to the far-different North had its 
attractions. And after a brief correspondence with him, I arranged to go 
down to Mr. Raven early in March, and remain under his roof until I had 
completed the task which he desired me to undertake. As I have said 
already, I left London on the 8th of March, journeying to Newcastle by the 
afternoon express from King's Cross. I spent that night at Newcastle and 


went forward next morning to Alnmouth, which according to a map with 
which I had provided myself, was the nearest station to Ravensdene Court. 
And soon after arriving at Alnmouth the first chapter of my adventures 
opened, and came about by sheer luck. It was a particularly fine, bright, 
sharply-bracing morning, and as I was under no particular obligation to 
present myself at Ravensdene Court at any fixed time, I determined to walk 
thither by way of the coast. The distance, according to my map, was about 
nine or ten miles. Accordingly, sending on my luggage by a conveyance, 
with a message to Mr. Raven that I should arrive during the afternoon, I 
made through the village of Lesbury toward the sea, and before long came 
in sight of it ... a glorious stretch of blue, smooth that day as an island lake 
and shining like polished steel in the light of the sun. There was not a sail in 
sight, north or south or due east, nor a wisp of trailing smoke from any 
passing steamer: I got an impression of silent, unbroken immensity which 
seemed a fitting prelude to the solitudes into which my mission had brought 
me. 

I was at that time just thirty years of age, and though I had been closely 
kept to London of late years, my youth had been spent in lonely places, and 
I had an innate love of solitudes and wide spaces. I saw at once that I should 
fall in love with this Northumbrian coast, and once on its headlands I took 
my time, sauntering along at my leisure: Mr. Raven, in one of his letters, 
had mentioned seven as his dinner hour: therefore, I had the whole day 
before me. By noon the sun had grown warm, even summer-like; warm 
enough, at any rate, to warrant me in sitting down on a ledge of the cliffs 
while I smoked a pipe of tobacco and stared lazily at the mighty stretch of 
water across which, once upon a time, the vikings had swarmed from 
Norway. I must have become absorbed in my meditations--certainly it was 
with a start of surprise that I suddenly realized that somebody was near me, 
and looked up to see, standing close by and eyeing me furtively, a man. 

It was, perhaps, the utter loneliness of my immediate surroundings just 
then that made me wonder to see any living thing so near. At that point 
there was neither a sail on the sea, nor a human habitation on the land; there 
was not even a sheep cropping the herbage of the headlands. I think there 
were birds calling about the pinnacles of the cliffs--yet it seemed to me that 
the man broke a complete stillness when he spoke, as he quietly wished me 
a good morning. 


The sound of his voice startled me; also, it brought me out of a reverie 
and sharpened my wits, and as I replied to him, I took him in from head to 
foot. A thick-set middle-aged man, tidily dressed in a blue serge suit of 
nautical cut, the sort of thing that they sell, ready-made, in sea-ports and 
naval stations. His clothes went with his dark skin and grizzled hair and 
beard, and with the gold rings which he wore in his ears. And there was that 
about him which suggested that he was for that time an idler, lounging. 

"A fine morning," I remarked, not at all averse to entering into 
conversation, and already somewhat curious about him. 

"A fine morning it is, master, and good weather, and likely to keep so," 
he answered, glancing around at sea and sky. Then he looked significantly 
at my knickerbockers and at a small satchel which I carried over my 
shoulders. "The right sort o' weather," he added, "for gentlemen walking 
about the country--pleasuring." 

"You know these parts," I suggested. 

"No!" he said, with a decisive shake of his head. "I don't, master, and 
that's a fact. I'm from the south, I am--never been up this way before, and, 
queerly enough, for I've seen most of the world in my time, never sailed this 
here sea as lies before us. But I've a sort of connection with this bit of 
country--mother's side came from hereabouts. And me having nothing 
particular to do, I came down here to take a cast round, like, seeing places 
as I've heard of--heard of, you understand, but ain't never seen." 

"Then you're stopping in the neighbourhood?" I asked. 

He raised one of his brown, hairy hands, and jerked a thumb landwards. 

"Stopped last night in a little place, inland," he answered. "Name of 
Lesbury--a riverside spot. But that ain't what I want--what I want is a 
churchyard, or it might be two, or it might be three, where there's 
gravestones what bears a name. Only I don't know where that churchyard-- 
or, again, there may be more than one--is, d'ye see? Except--somewhere 
between Alnmouth one way and Brandnell Bay, t'other." 

"I have a good map, if it's any use to you," I said. He took the map with 
a word of thanks, and after spreading it out, traced places with the end of 
his thick forefinger. 

"Hereabouts we are, at this present, master," he said, "and here and there 
is, to be sure, villages--mostly inland. And'll have graveyards to 'em--folks 
must be laid away somewhere. And in one of them graveyards there'll be a 
name, and if I see that name, I'll know where I am, and I can ask further, 


aiming at to find out if any of that name is still flourishing hereabouts. But 
till I get that name, I'm clear off my course, so to speak." 

"What is the name?" I asked him. 

"Name of Netherfield," he answered, slowly. "Netherfield. Mother's 
people--long since. So I've been told. And seen it--in old books, what I have 
far away in Devonport. That's the name, right enough, only I don't know 
where to look for it. You ain't seen it, master, in your wanderings round 
these parts?" 

"I've only come into these parts this morning," I replied. "But--if you 
look closely at that map, you'll observe that there aren't many villages along 
the coast, so your search ought not to be a lengthy one. I should question if 
you'll find more than two or three churchyards between here and Brandell 
Bay--judging by the map." 

"Aye, well, Netherfield is the name," he repeated. "Netherfield, mother's 
side. In some churchyards hereabouts. And there may be some of 'em left-- 
and again there mayn't be. My name being Quick--Salter Quick. Of 
Devonport--when on land." 

He folded up and handed back the map, with an old-fashioned bow. I 
rose from the ledge of rock on which I had been resting, and made to go 
forward. 

"T hope you'll come across what you're seeking, Mr. Quick," I said. "But 
I should say you won't have much difficulty. There can't be many 
churchyards in this quarter, and not many gravestones in any of them." 

"I found nothing in that one behind," he answered, jerking his thumb 
towards Lesbury. "And it's a long time since my mother left these parts. But 
here I am--for the purpose, d'ye see, master. Time's no object--nor yet 
expense. A man must take a bit of a holiday some day or other. Ain't had 
one--me--for thirty odd year." 
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We walked forward, northing our course, along the headlands. And 
rounding a sharp corner, we suddenly came in sight of a little settlement 
that lay half-way down the cliff. There was a bit of a cottage or two, two or 
three boats drawn up on a strip of yellow sand, a crumbling smithie, and 
above these things, on a shelf of rock, a low-roofed, long-fronted inn, by the 
gable of which rose a mast, wherefrom floated a battered flag. At the sight 
of this I saw a gleam come into my companion's eye, and I was quick to 
understand it's meaning. 


"Do you feel disposed to a glass of ale?" I asked. "I should say we could 
get one down there." 

"Rum," he replied, laconically. "Rum is my drink, master. Used to that-- 
I ain't used to ale. Cold stuff! Give me something that warms a man." 

"It's poor ale that won't warm a man's belly," I said with a laugh. "But 
every man to his taste. Come on, then." 

He followed in silence down the path to the lonely inn; once, looking 
back, I saw that he was turning a sharp eye round and about the new stretch 
of country that had just opened before us. From the inn and its surroundings 
a winding track, a merely rough cartway, wound off and upward into the 
land; in the distance I saw the tower of a church. Salter Quick saw it, too, 
and nodded significantly in its direction. 

"That'll be where I'll make next," he observed. "But first--meat and 
drink. I ate my breakfast before seven this morning, and this walking about 
on dry land makes a man hungry." 

"Drink you'll get here, no doubt," said I. "But as to meat--doubtful." 

His reply to that was to point to the sign above the inn door, to which 
we were now Close. He read its announcement aloud, slowly. 

The Mariner's Joy. By Hildebrand Claigue. Good Entertainment for 
Man and Beast," he pronounced. "'Entertainment'--that means eating--meat 
for man; hay for cattle. Not that there's much sign of either in these parts, I 
think, master." 

We walked into the Mariner's Joy side by side, turning into a low- 
ceilinged, darkish room, neat and clean enough, wherein there was a table, 
chairs, the model of a ship in a glass case on the mantelpiece, and a small 
bar, furnished with bottles and glasses, behind which stood a tall, middle- 
aged man, clean-shaven, spectacled, reading a newspaper. He bade us good 
morning, with no sign of surprise at the presence of strangers, and looked 
expectantly from one to the other. I turned to my companion. 

"Well?" I said. "You'll drink with me? What is it--rum?" 

"Rum it is, master, thanking you," he replied. "But vittals, too, is what I 
want." He glanced knowingly at the landlord. "You ain't got such a thing as 
a plateful--a good plateful!--of cold beef, with a pickle--onion or walnut, 
'tain't no matter. And bread--a loaf of real home-baked? And a morsel of 
cheese?" 

The landlord smiled as he reached for the rum bottle. 


"I daresay we can fit you up, my lad," he answered. "Got a nice round of 
boiled beef on go--as it happens. Drop of rum first, eh? And--yours sir?" 

"A glass of ale if you please," said I. "And as I'm not quite as hungry as 
our friend here, a crust of bread and a piece of cheese." 

The landlord satisfied our demands, and then vanished through a door at 
the back of his bar. And when he had expressed his wishes for my good 
health, Salter Quick tasted the rum, smacked his lips over it, and looked 
about him with evident approval. 

"Sort of port that a vessel might put into with security and comfort for a 
day or two, this, master," he observed. "I reckon I'll put myself up here, 
while I'm looking round--this will do me very well. And doubtless there'll 
be them coming in here, night-time, as'll know the neighbourhood, and be 
able to give a man points as to his bearings." 

"I daresay you'll be very comfortable here," I assented. "It's not exactly 
a desert island." 

"Aye, well, and Salter Quick's been in quarters of that sort in his time," 
he observed, with a glance that suggested infinite meaning. "He has, so! But 
this ain't no desert island, master. I can see they ain't short of good grub and 
sound liquor here!" 

He made his usual jerk of the thumb--this time in the direction of the 
landlord, who just then came back with a well-filled tray. And presently, 
first removing his cap and saying his grace in a devout fashion, he sat down 
and began to eat with an evidently sharp-set appetite. Trifling with my 
bread and cheese, I turned to the landlord. 

"This is a very lonely spot," I said. "I was surprised to see a licensed 
house here. Where do you get your customers?" 

"Ah, you wouldn't see it as you came along," replied the landlord. "I 
Saw you coming--you came from Alnmouth way. There's a village just 
behind here--it 'ud be hidden from you by this headland at back of the 
house--goodish-sized place. Plenty o' custom from that, o' nights. And of 
course there's folks going along, north and south." 

Quick, his weather-stained cheeks bulging with his food, looked up 
sharply. 

"A village, says you!" he exclaimed. "Then if a village, a church. And if 
a church, a churchyard. There is a churchyard, ain't there?" 

"Why, there is a church, and there's a churchyard to it," replied the 
landlord. "What o' that?" 


Quick nodded at me. 

"As I been explaining to this gentleman," he said, "churchyards is what 
I'm looking for. Graves in 'em, you understand. And on them graves, a 
name. Name of Netherfield. Now I asks you, friendly--ha' you ever seen 
that name in your churchyard? 'Cause if so I'm at anchor. For the time 
being." 

"Well, I haven't," answered the landlord. "But our churchyard--Lord 
bless you, there's scores o' them flat stones in it that's covered with long 
grass--there might be that name on some of ‘em, for aught I know; I've 
never looked ‘em over, I'm sure. But----" 

Just then there came into the parlour a man, who from his rough dress, 
appeared to be a cattle-drover or a shepherd. Claigue turned to him with a 
glance that seemed to indicate him as authority. 

"Here's one as lives by that churchyard," he observed. "Jim! ha' you 
ever noticed the name of Netherfield on any o' them old gravestones up 
yonder? This gentleman's asking after it, and I know you mow that 
churchyard grass time and again." 

"Never seen it!" answered the new-comer. "But--strange things!--there 
was a Man come up to me the other night, this side o' Lesbury, and asked 
that very question--not o' these parts, he wasn't. But--" 

He stopped at that. Salter Quick dropped his knife and fork with a 
clatter, and held up his right hand. 

CHAPTER II 

RAVENSDENE COURT 

It was very evident to Claigue and myself, interested spectators, that the 
new-comer's announcement, sudden and unexpected as it was, had had the 
instantaneous effect of making Quick forget his beef and his rum. Indeed, 
although he was only half-way through its contents, he pushed his plate 
away from him as if food were just then nauseous to him; his right hand 
lifted itself in an arresting, commanding gesture, and he turmed a startled 
eye on the speaker, looking him through and through as if in angry doubt of 
what he had just said. 

"What's that?" he snapped out. "What says you? Say it again--no, I'll say 
it for you--to make sure that my ears ain't deceiving me! You met a man-- 
hereabouts--what asked you if you knew where there was graves with a 
certain name on 'em? And that name was--Netherfield? Did you say that?--I 
asks you serious?" 


The drover, or shepherd, or whatever he was, looked from Quick to me 
and then to Claigue, and smiled, as if he wondered at Quick's intensity of 
manner. 

"You've got it all right, mister," he answered. "That's just what I did say. 
A stranger chap, he was--never seen him in these parts before." 

Quick took up his glass and drank. There was no doubt about his being 
upset, for his big hand trembled. 

"Where was this here?" he demanded. "Recent?" 

"Two nights ago," replied the man readily. "I was coming home, lateish, 
from Almwick, and met with this here chap a bit this side o' Lesbury. We 
walked a piece of the road together, talking. And he asked me what I've told 
you. Did I know these parts?--was I a native hereabouts?--did I know any 
churchyards with the name Netherfield on gravestones? And I said I didn't, 
but that there was such-like places in our parts where you couldn't see the 
gravestones for the grass, and these might be what he was asking after. And 
when we came to them cross-roads, where it goes to Denwick one direction 
and Boulmer the other, he left me, and I ain't seen aught of him since. Nor 
heard." 

Quick pushed his empty glass across the table, with a sign to Claigue to 
refill it; at the same time he pointed silently to his informant, signifying that 
he was to be served at his expense. He was evidently deep in thought by 
that time, and for a moment or two he sat staring at the window and the blue 
sea beyond, abstracted and pondering. Suddenly he turned again on his 
informant. 

"What like was this here man?" he demanded. 

"T couldn't tell you, mister," replied the other. "It was well after dark and 
I never saw his face. But, for the build of him, a strong-set man, like myself, 
and just about your height. And now I come to think of it, spoke in your 
way--not as we do in these quarters. A stranger--like yourself. Seafaring 
man, I took him for." 

"And you ain't heard of his being about?" asked Quick. 

"Not a word, mister," affirmed the informant. "He went Denwick way 
when he left me. That's going inland." 

Quick turned to me. 

"I would like to see that map of yours again, master, if you please," he 
said. "I ought to ha' provided myself with one before I came here." He 
spread the map out before him, and after taking another gulp of his rum, 


proceeded to trace roads and places with the point of his finger. "Denwick?" 
he muttered. "Aye I see that. And these places where there's a little cross?-- 
that'll mean there's a church there?" 

I nodded an affirmative, silently watching him, and wondering what this 
desire on the part of two men to find the graves of the Netherfields might 
mean. And the landlord evidently shared my wonder, for presently he 
plumped his customer with a direct question. 

"You seem very anxious to find these Netherfield gravestones," he 
remarked, with good-humoured inquisitiveness. "And so, apparently, does 
another man. Now, I've been in these parts a good many years, and I've 
never heard of 'em; never even heard the name." 

"Nor me!" said the other man. "There's none o' that name in these parts- 
-'twixt Alnmouth Bay and Budle Point. I ain't never heard it!" 

"And he's a native,” declared the landlord. "Born and bred and brought 
up here. Wasn't you, Jim?" 

"Never been away from it," assented Jim, with a short laugh. "Never 
been farther north than Belford, south than Warkworth, west than 
Whittingham. And as for east, I reckon you can't get much further that way 
than where we are now." 

"Not unless you take to the water, you can't," said Claigue. "No--we 
ain't heard of no Netherfields hereabouts." 

Quick seemed indifferent to these remarks. He suddenly folded up the 
map, returned it to me with a word of thanks, and plunging a hand in his 
trousers’ pocket, produced a fistful of gold coins. 

"What's to pay?" he demanded. "Take it out o' that--all we've had, and 
do you help yourself to a glass and a cigar." He flung a sovereign on the 
table, and rose to his feet. "I must be stepping along,” he continued, looking 
at me. "If so be as there's another man seeking for----" 

But at that he checked himself, remaining silent until Claigue counted 
out and handed over his change; silently, too, he pocketed it, and turned to 
the door. Claigue stopped him with an arresting word and motion of his 
hand. 

"I say!" he said. "No business of mine, to be sure, but--don't you show 
that money of yours over readily hereabouts--in places like this, I mean. 
There's folk up and down these roads that 'ud track you for miles on the 
chance of--eh, Jim?" 

"Aye--and farther!" assented Jim. "Keep it close, master." 


Quick listened quietly--just as quietly he slipped a hand to his hip 
pocket, brought it back to the front and showed a revolver. 

"That and me, together--eh?" he said significantly. "Bad look-out for 
anybody that came between us and the light." 

"They might come between you and the dark," retorted Claigue. "Take 
care of yourself! "Tisn't a wise thing to flash a handful of gold about, my 
lad." 

Quick made no remark. He walked out on to the cobbled pavement in 
front of the inn, and when I had paid Claigue for my modest lunch, and had 
asked how far it was to Ravensdene Court, I followed him. He was still in a 
brown study, and stood staring about him with moody eyes. 

"Well?" I said, still inquisitive about this apparently mysterious man. 
"What next? Are you going on with your search?" 

He scraped the point of a boot on the cobble-stones for awhile, gazing 
downwards almost as if he expected to unearth something; suddenly he 
raised his eyes and gave me a franker look than I had so far had from him. 

"Master," he said, in a low voice, and with a side glance at the open 
door of the inn, "I'll tell you a bit more than I've said before--you're a 
gentleman, I can see, and such keeps counsel. I've an object--and a 
particular object!--in finding them graves. That's why I've travelled all this 
way--as you might say, from one end of England to the other. And now, 
arriving where they ought to be, I find--another man after what I'm after! 
Another man!" 

"Have you any idea who he may be?" I asked. 

He hesitated--and then suddenly shook his head. 

"T haven't!" he answered. "No, I haven't, and that's a fact. For a minute 
or two, in there, I thought that maybe I did know, or, at any rate, had a 
notion; but it's a fact, I haven't. All the same, I'm going Denwick way, to see 
if I can come across whoever it is, or get news of him. Is that your road, 
master?" 

"No," [ replied. "I'm going some way farther along the headlands. Well-- 
I hope you'll be successful in your search for the family gravestones." 

He nodded, very seriously. 

"I'm not going out o' this country till I've found 'em!" he asserted 
determinedly. "It's what I've come three hundred miles for. Good-day, 
master." 


He turned off by the track that led over the top of the headlands, and as 
long as I watched him went steadily forward without even looking back, or 
to the right or left of him. And presently I, too, went on my way, and 
rounding another corner of the cliff left the lonely inn behind me. 
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But as I went along, following the line of the headlands, I wondered a 
good deal about Salter Quick and the conversation at the Mariner's Joy. 
What was it that this hard-bitten, travel-worn man, one who had seen, 
evidently, much of wind and wave, was really after? I gave no credence to 
his story of the family relationship--it was not at all likely that a man would 
travel all the way from Devonshire to Northumberland to find the graves of 
his mother's ancestors. There was something beyond that--but what? It was 
very certain that Quick wanted to come across the tombs of the dead and 
gone Netherfields, however, for whatever purpose--certain, too, that there 
was another man who had the same wish. That complicated matters, and it 
deepened the mystery. Why did two men--seafaring men, both of them-- 
arrive in this out-of-the-way spot about the same time, unknown to each 
other, but each apparently bent on the same object? And what would happen 
if, as seemed likely, they met? It was impossible to find an answer to these 
questions; but the mystery was there, all the same. 

The afternoon remained fine, and, for the time of year, warm, and I took 
advantage of it by dawdling along that glorious stretch of sea-coast, taking 
in to the full its rich stores of romantic scenery and suggestion of long-past 
ages. Sometimes I sat for a long time, smoking my pipe on the edge of the 
headlands, staring at the blue of the water, the curl of the waves on the 
brown sands, conscious most of the compelling silence, and only dimly 
aware of the calling of the sea-birds on the cliffs. Altogether, the afternoon 
was drawing to its close when, rounding a bluff that had been in view 
before me for some time, I came in sight of what I felt sure to be 
Ravensdene Court, a grey-walled, stone-roofed Tudor mansion that stood at 
the head of a narrow valley or ravine--dene they call it in those parts, 
though a dene is really a tract of sand, while these breaks in the land are 
green and thickly treed--through which a narrow, rock-encumbered stream 
ran murmuring to the sea. Very picturesque in its old-worldness it looked in 
the mellowing light; the very place, I thought, which a bookman and an 
antiquary, such as I had heard the late owner to be, would delight to store 
with his collections. 


A path that led inland from the edge of the cliffs took me after a few 
minutes’ walking to a rustic gate which was set in the boundary wall of a 
small park; within the wall rose a belt of trees, mostly oak and beech, their 
trunks obscured by a thick undergrowth. Passing through this, I came out on 
the park itself, at a point where, on a well-kept green, a girl, whom I 
immediately took to be the niece, recently released from the schoolroom, of 
whom Mr. Raven had spoken in his letter, was studying the lie of a golf 
ball. Behind her, carrying her bag of sticks, stood a small boy, chiefly 
remarkable for his large boots and huge tam-o'-shanter bonnet, who, as I 
appeared on the scene, was intently watching his young mistress's putter, 
wavering uncertainly in her slender hands before she ventured on what was 
evidently a critical stroke. But before the stroke was made the girl caught 
sight of me, paused, seemed to remember something, and then, swinging 
her club, came lightly in my direction--a tallish, elastic-limbed girl, not 
exactly pretty, but full of attraction because of her clear eyes, healthy skin, 
and general atmosphere of life and vivacity. Recently released from the 
schoolroom though she might be, she showed neither embarrassment nor 
shyness on meeting a stranger. Her hand went out to me with ready 
frankness. 

"Mr. Middlebrook?" she said inquiringly. "Yes, of course--I might have 
known you'd come along the cliffs. Your luggage came this morning, and 
we got your message. But you must be tired after all those miles? I'll take 
you up to the house and give you some tea." 

"I'm not at all tired, thank you," I answered. "I came along very 
leisurely, enjoying the walk. Don't let me take you from your game." 

"Oh, that's all right," she said carelessly, throwing her putter to the boy. 
"T've had quite enough; besides, it's getting towards dusk, and once the sun 
sets, it's soon dark in these regions. You've never seen Ravensdene Court 
before?" 

"Never," I replied, glancing at the house, which stood some two or three 
hundred yards before us. "It seems to be a very romantically-situated, 
picturesque old place. I suppose you know all its nooks and corners?" 

She gave her shoulders--squarely-set, well-developed ones--a little 
shrug, and shook her head. 

"No, I don't," she answered. "I never saw it before last month. It's all 
that you say--picturesque and romantic enough. And queer! I believe it's 
haunted." 


"That adds to its charm," I remarked with a laugh. "I hope I shall have 
the pleasure of seeing the ghost." 

"I don't!" she said. "That is, I hope I shan't. The house is odd enough 
without that! But--you wouldn't be afraid?" 

"Would you?" I asked, looking more closely at her. 

"I don't know," she replied. "You'll understand more when you see the 
place. There's a very odd atmosphere about it. I think something must have 
happened there, some time. I'm not a coward, but, really, after the daylight's 
gone----" 

"You're adding to its charms!" I interrupted. "Everything sounds 
delightful!" 

She looked at me half-inquiringly, and then smiled a little. 

"I believe you're pulling my leg," she said. "However--we'll see. But 
you don't look as if you would be afraid--and you're not a bit like what I 
thought you'd be, either." 

"What did you think I should be?" I asked, amused at her candour. 

"Oh, I don't know--a queer, snuffy, bald-pated old man, like Mr. 
Cazalette," she replied. "Booky, and papery, and that sort of thing. And 
you're quite--something else--and young!" 

"The frost of thirty winters have settled on me," I remarked with mock 
seriousness. 

"They must have been black frosts, then!" she retorted. "No!--you're a 
surprise. I'm sure Uncle Francis is expecting a venerable, dry-as-dust sort of 
man." 

"I hope he won't be disappointed," I said. "But I never told him I was 
dry as dust, or snuffy, or bald----" 

"It's your reputation," she said quickly. "People don't expect to find such 
learning in ordinary young men in tweed suits." 

"Am I an ordinary young man, then?" I demanded. "Really----" 

"Oh, well, you know what I mean!" she said hastily. "You can call me a 
very ordinary young woman, if you like." 

"I shall do nothing of the sort!" said I. "I have a habit of always calling 
things by their right names, and I can see already that you are very far from 
being an ordinary young woman." 

"So you begin by paying me compliments?" she retorted with a laugh. 
"Very well--I've no objection, which shows that I'm human, anyhow. But 
here is my uncle." 


I had already seen Mr. Francis Raven advancing to meet us; a tall, 
somewhat stooping man with all the marks of the Anglo-Indian about him: 
a kindly face burnt brown by equatorial suns, old-fashioned, grizzled 
moustache and whiskers; the sort of man that I had seen more than once 
coming off big liners at Tilbury and Southampton, looking as if England, 
seen again after many years of absence, were a strange country to their 
rather weary, wondering eyes. He came up with outstretched hands; I saw at 
once that he was a man of shy, nervous temperament. 

"Welcome to Ravensdene Court, Mr. Middlebrook!" he exclaimed in 
quick, almost deprecating fashion. "A very dull and out-of-the-way place to 
which to bring one used to London; but we'll do our best--you've had a 
convoy across the park, I see," he added with a glance at his niece. "That's 
right!" 

"As charming a one as her surroundings are delightful, Mr. Raven," I 
said, assuming an intentionally old-fashioned manner. "If I am treated with 
the same consideration I have already received, I shall be loth to bring my 
task to an end!" 

"Mr. Middlebrook is a bit of a tease, Uncle Francis," said my guide. 
"I've found that out already. He's not the paper-and-parchment person you 
expected." 

"Oh, dear me, I didn't expect anything of the sort!" protested Mr. Raven. 
He looked from his niece to me, and laughed, shaking his head. "These 
modern young ladies--ah!" he exclaimed. "But come--I'll show Mr. 
Middlebrook his rooms." 

He led the way into the house and up the great stair of the hall to a 
couple of apartments which overlooked the park. I had a general sense of 
big spaces, ancient things, mysterious nooks and corners; my own rooms, a 
bed-chamber and a parlour, were delightful. My host was almost painfully 
anxious to assure himself that I had everything in them that I was likely to 
want, and fussed about from one room to the other, seeing to details that I 
should never have thought of. 

"You'll be able to find your way down?" he said at last, as he made for 
the door. "We dine at seven--perhaps there'll be time to take a little look 
round before then, after we've dressed. And I must introduce Mr. Cazalette-- 
you don't know him personally?--oh, a remarkable man, a very remarkable 
man indeed--yes!" 


I did not waste much time over my toilet, nor, apparently did Miss 
Marcia Raven, for I found her, in a smart gown, in the hall when I went 
down at half-past-six. And she and I had taken a look at its multifarious 
objects before Mr. Raven appeared on the scene, followed by Mr. Cazalette. 
One glance at this gentleman assured me that our host had been quite right 
when he spoke of him as remarkable--he was not merely remarkable, but so 
extraordinary in outward appearance that I felt it difficult to keep my eyes 
off him. 

CHAPTER III 

THE MORNING TIDE 

Miss Raven had already described Mr. Cazalette to me, by inference, as 
a queer, snuffy bald-pated old man, but this summary synopsis of his 
exterior features failed to do justice to a remarkable original. There was 
something supremely odd about him. I thought, at first, that my impression 
of oddity might be derived from his clothes--he wore a strangely-cut dress- 
coat of blue cloth, with gold buttons, a buff waistcoat, and a frilled shirt-- 
but I soon came to the conclusion that he would be queer and uncommon in 
any garments. About Mr. Cazalette there was an atmosphere--and it was 
decidedly one of mystery. First and last, he looked uncanny. 

Mr. Raven introduced us with a sort of old-world formality (I soon 
discovered, as regards him, that he was so far unaware that a vast gulf lay 
between the manners and customs of society as they are nowadays and as 
they were when he left England for India in the ‘seventies: he was 
essentially mid-Victorian) and in order to keep up to it, I saluted Mr. 
Cazalette with great respect and expressed myself as feeling highly 
honoured by meeting one so famous as my fellow-guest. Somewhat to my 
surprise, Mr. Cazalette's tightly-locked lips relaxed into what was plainly a 
humorous smile, and he favoured me with a knowing look that was almost a 
wink. 

"Aye, well," he said, "you're just about as well known in your own line, 
Middlebrook, as I am in mine, and between the pair of us I've no doubt we'll 
be able to reduce chaos into order. But we'll not talk shop at this hour of the 
day--there's more welcome matters at hand." 

He put his snuff box and his gaudy handkerchief out of sight, and 
looked at his host and hostess with another knowing glance, reminding me 
somehow of a wicked old condor which I had sometimes seen at the 
Zoological Gardens, eyeing the keeper who approached with its meal. 


"Mr. Cazalette," remarked Miss Raven, with an informing glance at me, 
"never, on principle, touches bite or sup between breakfast and dinner--and 
he has no great love of breakfast." 

"I'm a disciple of the justly famed and great man, Abernethy," observed 
Mr. Cazalette. "I'd never have lived to my age nor kept my energy at what, 
thank Heaven, it is, if I hadn't been. D'ye know how old I am, 
Middlebrook?" 

"I really don't, Mr. Cazalette," I replied. 

"Well I'm eighty years of age," he answered with a grin. "And I'm 
intending to be a hundred! And on my hundredth birthday, I'll give a party, 
and I'll dance with the sprightliest lassie that's there, and if I'm not as lively 
as she is I'll be sore out of my calculations." 

"A truly wonderful young man!" exclaimed Mr. Raven. "I veritably 
believe he feels--and is--younger than myself--and I'm twenty years his 
junior." 

So I had now discovered certain facts about Mr. Cazalette. He was an 
octogenarian. He was uncannily active. He had an almost imp-like desire to 
live--and to dance when he ought to have been wrapped in blankets and 
saying his last prayers. And a few minutes later, when we were seated round 
our host's table, I discovered another fact--Mr. Cazalette was one of those 
men to whom dinner is the event of the day, and who regard conversation-- 
on their own part, at any rate--as a wicked disturbance of sacred rites. As 
the meal progressed (and Mr. Raven's cook proved to be an unusually clever 
and good one) I was astonished at Mr. Cazalette's gastronomic powers and 
at his love of mad dishes: indeed, I never saw a man eat so much, nor with 
such hearty appreciation of his food, nor in such a concentrated silence. 
Nevertheless, that he kept his ears wide open to what was being said around 
him, I soon discovered. I was telling Mr. Raven and his niece of my 
adventure of the afternoon, and suddenly I observed that Mr. Cazalette, on 
the other side of the round table at which we sat, had stopped eating, and 
that, knife and fork still in his queer, claw-like hands, he was peering at me 
under the shaded lamps, his black, burning eyes full of a strange, absorbed 
interest. I paused--involuntarily. 

"Go on!" said he. "Did you mention the name Netherfield just then?" 

"T did," said I. "Netherfield." 

"Well, continue with your tale," he said. "I'm listening. I'm a silent man 
when I'm busy with my meat and drink, but I've a fine pair of ears." 


He began to ply knife and fork again, and I went on with my story, 
continuing it until the parting with Salter Quick. When I came to that, the 
footman who stood behind Mr. Cazalette's chair was just removing his last 
plate, and the old man leaned back a little and favoured the three of us with 
a look. 

"Aye, well," he said, "and that's an interesting story, Middlebrook, and it 
tempts me to break my rule and talk a bit. It was some churchyard this 
fellow was seeking?" 

"A churchyard--in this neighbourhood," I replied. "Or--churchyards." 

"Where there were graves with the name Netherfield on their stones or 
slabs or monuments," he continued. 

"Aye--just so. And those men he foregathered with at the inn, they'd 
never heard of anything at that point, nor elsewhere?" 

"Neither there nor elsewhere," I assented. 

"Then if there is such a place," said he, "it'll be one of those disused 
burial-grounds of which there are examples here in the north, and not a 
few." 

"You know of some?" suggested Mr. Raven. 

"I've seen such places," answered Mr. Cazalette. "Betwixt here--the sea- 
coast--and the Cheviots, westward, there's a good many spots that 
Goldsmith might have drawn upon for his deserted village. The folks go-- 
the bit of a church falls into ruins--its graveyard gets choked with weeds-- 
the stones are covered with moss and lichen--the monuments fall and are 
obscured by the grass--underneath the grass and the weed many an old 
family name lies hidden. And what'll that man be wanting to find any name 
at all for, I'd like to know!" 

"The queer thing to me," observed Mr. Raven, "is that two men should 
be wanting to find it at the same time." 

"That looks as if there were some very good reason why it should be 
found, doesn't it?" remarked his niece. "Anyway, it all sounds very queer-- 
you've brought mystery with you, Mr. Middlebrook! Can't you suggest 
anything, Mr. Cazalette? I'm sure you're good at solving problems." 

But just then Mr. Cazalette's particular servant put a fresh dish in front 
of him--a curry, the peculiar aroma of which evidently aroused his 
epicurean instinct. Instead of responding to Miss Raven's invitation he 
relapsed into silence, and picked up another fork. 


When dinner was over I excused myself from sitting with the two elder 
men over their wine--Mr. Cazalette, whom by that time I, of course, knew 
for a Scotchman, turned out to have an old-fashioned taste for claret--and 
joined Miss Raven in the hall, a great, roomy, shadowy place which was 
evidently popular. There was a great fire in its big hearth-place with deep 
and comfortable chairs set about it; in one of these I found her sitting, a 
book in her hand. She dropped it as I approached and pointed to a chair at 
her side. 

"What do you think of that queer old man?" she asked in a low voice as 
I sat down. "Isn't there something almost--what is it?--uncanny?--about 
him?" 

"You might call him that," I assented. "Yes--I think uncanny would fit 
him. A very marvellous man, though, at his age." 

"Aye!" she exclaimed, under her breath. "If I could live to see it, it 
wouldn't surprise me if he lived to be four hundred. He's so queer. Do you 
know that he actually goes out early--very early--in the morning and swims 
in the open sea?" 

"Any weather?" I suggested. 

"No matter what the weather is," she replied. "He's been here three 
weeks now, and he has never missed that morning swim. And sometimes 
the mornings have been Arctic--more than I could stand, anyway, and I'm 
pretty well hardened." 

"A decided character!" I said musingly. "And somehow, he seems to fit 
in with his present surroundings. From what I have seen of it, Mr. Raven 
was quite right in telling me that this house was a museum." 

I was looking about me as I spoke. The big, high-roofed hall, like every 
room I had so far seen, was filled from floor to ceiling with books, pictures, 
Statuary, armour, curiosities of every sort and of many ages. The prodigious 
numbers of the books alone showed me that I had no light task in prospect. 
But Miss Raven shook her head. 

"Museum!" she exclaimed. "I should think so! But you've seen nothing- 
-wait till you see the north wing. Every room in that is crammed with 
things--I think my great-uncle, who left all this to Uncle Francis recently, 
must have done nothing whatever but buy, and buy, and buy things, and 
then, when he got them home, have just dumped them down anywhere! 
There's some order here," she added, looking round, "but across there, in the 
north wing, it's confusion." 


"Did you know your great-uncle?" I asked. 

"I? No!" she replied. "Oh, dear me, no! I'd never been in the north until 
Uncle Francis came home from India some months ago and fetched me 
from the school where I'd been ever since my father and mother died--that 
was when I was twelve. No, except my father, I never knew any of the 
Raven family. I believe Uncle Francis and myself are the very last." 

"You must like living under the old family roof?" I suggested. 

She gave me a somewhat undecided look. 

"I'm not quite sure," she answered. "Uncle Francis is the very soul of 
kindness--I think he's the very kindest person, man or woman, I ever came 
across, but--I don't know." 

"Don't know--what?" I asked. 

"Don't know if I really like this place," she said. "As I said to you this 
afternoon, this is a very odd house altogether, and there's a strange 
atmosphere about it, and I think something must have happened here. I-- 
well, personally, I feel as if I were something so very small and 
insignificant, shut up in immensity." 

"That's because it's a little strange, even now," I suggested. "You'll get 
used to it. And I suppose there's society." 

"Uncle Francis is a good deal of a recluse," she answered. "It's really a 
very good thing that I'm fond of outdoor life, and that I take an interest in 
books, too. But I'm very deficient in knowledge in book matters--do teach 
me something while you're here!--I'd like to know a good deal about all 
these folios and quartos and so on." 

I made haste to reply that I should be only too happy to put my 
knowledge at her disposal, and she responded by saying that she would like 
to help me in classifying and inspecting the various volumes which the 
dead-and-gone great-uncle had collected. We got on very well together, and 
I was a little sorry when my host came in with his other guest--who, a loop- 
hole being given him, proceeded to give us a learned dissertation on the 
evidences of Roman occupation of the North of England as evidenced by 
recent and former discoveries of coins between Trent and Tweed: it was 
doubtless very interesting, and a striking proof of Mr. Cazalette's deep and 
profound knowledge of his special subject, and at another time I should 
have listened to it gladly. But--somehow I should just then have preferred to 
chat quietly in the corner of the hearth with Miss Raven. 


We all retire early--that, Mr. Raven informed me with a shy laugh, as if 
he were confessing a failing, was the custom of the house. But, he added, I 
should find a fire in my sitting-room, so that if I wanted to read or write, I 
should be comfortable in my retirement. On hearing that, I begged him to 
countermand any such luxuries on my account in future; it was my 
invariable habit, I assured him, to retire to bed at ten o'clock, wherever I 
was--reading or writing at night, I said, were practices which I rigidly 
tabooed. Mr. Cazalette, who stood by, grimly listening, nodded approval. 

"Wise lad!" he said. "That's another reason why I'm what I am. Don't let 
any mistake be made about it!--the old saw, much despised and laughed at 
though it is, has more in it than anybody thinks for. Get to your pillow early, 
and leave it early!--that's the sure thing." 

"I don't think I should like to get up as early as you do, though," 
remarked Mr. Raven. "You certainly don't give the worms much chance!" 

"Aye, and I've caught a few in my time," assented the old gentleman, 
complacently. "And I hope to catch a few more yet. You folk who don't get 
up till the morning's half over don't know what you miss." 

I slept soundly that night--a strange bed and unfamiliar surroundings 
affect me not at all. Just as suddenly as I had dropped asleep, I woke. My 
windows face due east--I was instantly aware that the sun had either risen or 
was just about to rise. Springing out of bed and drawing up the blind of one 
of the three tall, narrow windows of my room, I saw him mounting behind a 
belt of pine and fir which stretched along a bluff of land that ran down to 
the open sea. And I saw, too, that it was high tide--the sea had stolen up the 
creek which ran right to the foot of the park, and the wide expanse of water 
glittered and coruscated in the brilliance of the morning glory. 

My watch lay on the dressing-table close by; glancing at it, I saw that 
the time was twenty-five minutes to seven. I had been told that the family 
breakfasted at nine, so I had nearly two-and-a-half hours of leisure. Of 
course, I would go out, and enjoy the freshness of the morning. I turned to 
the window again, just to take another view of the scenery in front of the 
house, and to decide in which direction I would go. And there, emerging 
from a wicket-gate that opened out of an adjacent plantation, I caught sight 
of Mr. Cazalette. 

It was evident that this robust octogenarian had been taking that 
morning swim of which Miss Raven had told me the previous evening. He 
was muffled up in an old pea-jacket; various towels were festooned about 


his shoulders; his bald head shone in the rising sun. I watched him curiously 
as he came along the borders of a thick yew hedge at the side of the 
gardens. Suddenly, at a particular point, he stopped, and drawing something 
out of his towels, thrust it, at the full length of his arm, into the closely 
interwoven mass of twig and foliage at his side. Then he moved forward 
towards the house; a bushy clump of rhododendron hid him from my sight. 
Two or three minutes later I heard a door close somewhere near my own; 
Mr. Cazalette had evidently re-entered his own apartment. 

I was bathed, shaved, and dressed by a quarter past seven, and finding 
my way out of the house went across the garden towards the wicket-gate 
through which I had seen Mr. Cazalette emerge--as he had come from the 
sea that way, it was, I concluded, the nearest way to it. My path led by the 
yew-hedge which I have just mentioned, and I suddenly saw the place 
where Mr. Cazalette had stood when he thrust his arm into it; thereabouts, 
the ground was soft, mossy, damp: the marks of his shoes were plain. Out of 
mere curiosity, I stood where he had stood, and slightly parting the thick, 
clinging twigs, peeped into the obscurity behind. And there, thrust right in 
amongst the yew, I saw something white, a crumpled, crushed-up lump of 
linen, perhaps a man's full-sized pocket-handkerchief, whereon I could 
make out, even in that obscurity (and nothing in the way of hedges can be 
thicker or darker than one of old, carefully-trimmed yew) brown stains and 
red stains, as if from contact with soil or clay in one case, with blood in the 
other. 

I went onward, considerably mystified. But most people, chancing upon 
anything mysterious try to explain it to their own satisfaction. I came to the 
conclusion that Mr. Cazalette, during his morning swim--no doubt in very 
shallow waters--had cut hand or foot against some sharp pebble or bit of 
rock, and had used his handkerchief as a bandage until the bleeding 
stopped. Yet--why thrust it away into the yew-hedge, close to the house? 
Why carry it from the shore at all, if he meant to get rid of it? And why not 
have consigned it to his dirty-linen basket and have it washed? 

"Decidedly an odd character," I mused. "A man of mystery!" 

Then I dismissed him from my thoughts, my mind becoming engrossed 
by the charm of my surroundings. I made my way down to the creek, passed 
through the belt of pine and fir over which I had seen the sun rise, and came 
out on a little, rock-bound cove, desolate and wild. Here one was shut out 
from everything but the sea in front: Ravensdene Court was no longer 


visible; here, amongst great masses of fallen cliff and limpet-encrusted 
rock, round which the full strength of the tide was washing, one seemed to 
be completely alone with sky and strand. 

But the place was tenanted. I had not taken twenty paces along the foot 
of the overhanging cliff before I pulled myself sharply to a halt. There, on 
the sand before me, his face turned to the sky, his arms helplessly stretched, 
lay Salter Quick. I knew he was dead in my first horrified glance. And for 
the second time that morning, I saw blood--red, vivid, staining the shining 
particles in the yellow, sun-lighted beach. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE TOBACCO BOX 

My first feeling of almost stupefied horror at seeing a man whom I had 
met only the day before in the full tide of life and vigour lying there in that 
lonely place, literally weltering in his own blood and obviously the victim 
of a foul murder speedily changed to one of angry curiosity. Who had 
wrought this crime? Crime it undoubtedly was--the man's attitude, the 
trickle of blood from his slightly parted lips across the stubble of his chin, 
the crimson stain on the sand at his side, the whole attitude of his helpless 
figure, showed me that he had been attacked from the rear and probably 
stricken down by a deadly knife thrust through his shoulders. This was 
murder--black murder. And my thoughts flew to what Claigue, the landlord, 
had said, warningly, the previous afternoon, about the foolishness of 
showing so much gold. Had Salter Quick disregarded that warning, flashed 
his money about in some other public house, been followed to this out of 
the way spot and run through the heart for the sake of his fistful of 
sovereigns? It looked like it. But then that thought fled, and another took its 
place--the recollection of the blood-stained linen, rag, bandage, or 
handkerchief, which that queer man Mr. Cazalette had pushed into hiding in 
the yew-hedge. Had that--had Cazalette himself--anything to do with this 
crime? 

The instinctive desire to get an answer to this last question made me 
suddenly stoop down and lay my fingers on the dead man's open palm. I 
was conscious as I did so of the extraordinary, appealing helplessness of his 
hands--instead of being clenched in a death agony as I should have expected 
they were stretched wide; they looked nerveless, limp, effortless. But when 
my fingers came to the nearest one--the right hand--I found that it was stiff, 
rigid, stone-cold. I knew then that Salter Quick had been dead for several 


hours; had probably been lying there, murdered, all through the darkness of 
the night. 

There were no signs of any struggle. At this point the sands were 
unusually firm and for the most part, all round and about the body, they 
remained unbroken. Yet there were footprints, very faint indeed, yet 
traceable, and I saw at once that they did not extend beyond this spot. There 
were two distinct marks; one there of boots with nails in the heels; these 
were certainly made by the dead man; the other indicated a smaller, very 
light-soled boot, perhaps a slipper. A yard or so behind the body these 
marks were mingled; that had evidently been done when the murderer stole 
close up to his victim, preparatory to dealing the fatal thrust. 

Carefully, slowly, I traced these footsteps. They were plainly traceable, 
faint though they were, to the edge of the low cliff, there a gentle slope of 
some twelve or fifteen feet in height; I traced them up its incline. But from 
the very edge of the cliff the land was covered by a thick wire-like turf; you 
could have run a heavy gun over it without leaving any impression. Yet it 
was Clear that two men had come across it to that point, had then descended 
the cliff to the sand, walked a few yards along the beach, and then--one had 
murdered the other. 

Standing there, staring around me, I was suddenly startled by the 
explosion of a gun, close at hand. And then, from a coppice, some thirty 
yards away, a man emerged, whom I took, from his general appearance, to 
be a gamekeeper. Unconscious of my presence he walked forward in my 
direction, picked up a bird which his shot had brought down, and was 
thrusting it into a bag that hung at his hip, when I called to him. He looked 
round sharply, caught sight of me, and came slowly in my direction, 
wondering, I could see, who I was. I made towards him. He was a middle- 
aged, big-framed man, dark of skin and hair, sharp-eyed. 

"Are you Mr. Raven's gamekeeper?" I asked, as I got within speaking 
distance. "Just so--I am staying with Mr. Raven. And I've just made a 
terrible discovery. There is a man lying behind the cliff there--dead." 

"Dead, sir?" he exclaimed. "What--washed up by the tide, likely." 

"No," I said. "He's been murdered. Stabbed to death!" 

He let out a short, sibilant breath, looking at me with rapidly dilating 
eyes: they ran me all over, as if he wondered whether I were romancing. 

"Come this way," I continued, leading him to the edge of the cliff. "And 
mind how you walk on the sand--there are footmarks there, and I don't want 


them interfered with till the police have examined them. There!" I 
continued, as we reached the edge of the turf and came in view of the 
beach. "You see?" 

He gave another exclamation of surprise: then carefully followed me to 
the dead man's side where he stood staring wonderingly at the stains on the 
sand. 

"He must have been dead for some hours," I whispered. "He's stone- 
cold--and rigid. Now, this is murder! You live about here, no doubt? Did 
you see or hear anything of this man in the neighbourhood last night--or in 
the afternoon or evening?" 

"I, sir?" he exclaimed. "No, sir--nothing!" 

"I met him yesterday afternoon on the headlands between this and 
Alnmouth," I remarked. 

"I was with him for a while at the Mariner's Joy. He pulled out a big 
handful of gold there, to pay for his lunch. The landlord warned him against 
showing so much money. Now, before we do more, I'd like to know if he's 
been murdered for the sake of robbery. You're doubtless quicker of hand 
than I am--just slip your hand into that right-hand pocket of his trousers, 
and see if you feel money there." 

He took my meaning on the instant, and bending down, did what I 
suggested. A smothered exclamation came from him. 

"Money?" he said. "His pocket's full o' money!" 

"Bring it out," I commanded. 

He withdrew his hand; opened it; the palm was full of gold. The light of 
the morning sun flashed on those coins as if in mockery. We both looked at 
them--and then at each other with a sudden mutual intelligence. 

"Then it wasn't robbery!" I exclaimed. "So--" 

He thrust back the gold, and pulling at a thick chain of steel which lay 
across Quick's waistcoat, drew out a fine watch. 

"Gold again, sir!" he said. "And a good 'un, that's never been bought for 
less than thirty pound. No, it's not been robbery." 

"No," I agreed, "and that makes it all the more mysterious. What's your 
name?" 

"Tarver, sir, at your service," he answered, as he rose from the dead 
man's side. "Been on this estate a many years, sir." 

"Well, Tarver," I said, "the only thing to be done is that I must go back 
to the house and tell Mr. Raven what's happened, and send for the police. 


Do you stay here--and if anybody comes along, be very careful to keep 
them off those footmarks." 

"Not likely that there'll be anybody, sir," he remarked. "As lonely a bit 
of coast, this, as there is, hereabouts. What beats me," he added, "is--what 
was he--and the man as did it--doing, here? There's naught to come here for. 
And--it must ha' happened in the night, judging by the looks of him." 

"The whole thing's a profound mystery," I answered. "We shall hear a 
lot more of it." 

I left him standing by the dead man and went hurriedly away towards 
Ravensdene Court. Glancing at my watch as I passed through the belt of 
pine, I saw that it was already getting on to nine o'clock and breakfast time. 
But this news of mine would have to be told: this was no time for waiting or 
for ceremony. I must get Mr. Raven aside, at once, and we must send for the 
nearest police officer, and-- 

Just then, fifty yards in front of me, I saw Mr. Cazalette vanishing round 
the corner of the long yew-hedge, at the end nearest to the house. So--he 
had evidently been back to the place whereat he had hidden the stained 
linen, whatever it was? Coming up to that place a moment later, and making 
sure that I was not observed, I looked in amongst the twigs and foliage. The 
thing was gone. 

This deepened the growing mystery more than ever. I began, against my 
will, to piece things together. Mr. Cazalette, returning from the beach, hides 
a blood-stained rag--I, going to the beach, find a murdered man--coming 
back, I ascertain that Mr. Cazalette has already removed what he had 
previously hidden. What connection was there--if any at all--between Mr. 
Cazalette's actions and my discovery? To say the least of it, the whole thing 
was queer, strange, and even suspicious. 

Then I caught sight of Mr. Cazalette again. He was on the terrace, in 
front of the house, with Mr. Raven--they were strolling up and down, before 
the open window of the morning room, chatting. And I was thankful that 
Miss Raven was not with them, and that I saw no sign of her near presence. 

I determined to tell my gruesome news straight out--Mr. Raven, I felt 
sure, was not the man to be startled by tidings of sudden death, and I 
wanted, of set purpose, to see how his companion would take the 
announcement. So, as I walked up the steps of the terrace, I loudly called 
my host's name. He turned, saw from my expression that something of 


moment had happened, and hurried toward me, Cazalette trotting in his rear. 
I gave a warning look in in the direction of the house and its open windows. 

"T don't want to alarm Miss Raven," I said in a low voice, which I 
purposely kept as matter-of-fact as possible. "Something has happened. You 
know the man I was telling you of last night--Salter Quick? I found his dead 
body, half-an-hour ago, on your beach. He has been murdered--stabbed to 
the heart. Your gamekeeper, Tarver, is with him. Had you not better send for 
the police?" 

I carefully watched both men as I broke the news. Its effect upon them 
was different in both cases. Mr. Raven started a little; exclaimed a little: he 
was more wonder-struck than horrified. But Mr. Cazalette's mask-like 
countenance remained immobile; only, a gleam of sudden, almost pleased 
interest showed itself in his black, shrewd eyes. 

"Aye?" he exclaimed. "So you found your man dead and murdered, 
Middlebrook? Well, now, that's the very end that I was thinking the fellow 
would come to! Not that I fancied it would be so soon, nor so close at hand. 
On one's own doorstep so to speak. Interesting! Very interesting!" 

I was too much taken aback by his callousness to make any observation 
on these sentiments; instead, I looked at Mr. Raven. He was evidently too 
much surprised just then to pay any attention to his elder guest: he motioned 
me to follow him. 

"Come with me to the telephone," he said. "Dear, dear, what a very sad 
thing. Of course, the poor fellow has been murdered for his money? You 
said he'd a lot of gold on him." 

"It's not been for robbery," I answered. "His money and his watch are 
untouched. There's more in it than that." 

He stared at me as if failing to comprehend. 

"Some mystery?" he suggested. 

"A very deep and lurid one, I think," said I. "Get the police out as 
quickly as possible, and bid them bring a doctor." 

"They'll bring their own police-surgeon," he remarked, "but we have a 
medical man closer at hand. I'll ring him up, too. Yet--what can they do?" 

"Nothing--for him," I replied. "But they may be able to tell us at what 
hour the thing took place. And that's important." 

When we left the telephone we went to the morning-room, to get a 
mouthful of food before going down to the beach. Miss Raven was there-- 
SO was Cazalette. I saw at once that he had told her the news. She was 


sitting behind her tea and coffee things, staring at him: he, on his part, a cup 
of tea in one hand, a dry biscuit in the other, was marching up and down the 
room sipping and munching, and holding forth, in didactic fashion, on 
crime and detection. Miss Raven gave me a glance as I slipped into a place 
at her side. 

"You found this poor man?" she whispered. "How dreadful for you!" 

"For him, too--and far more so," I said. "I didn't want you to know until- 
-later. Mr. Cazalette oughtn't to have told you." 

She arched her eyebrows in the direction of the odd, still orating figure. 

"Oh!" she murmured. "He's no reverence for anything--life or death. I 
believe he's positively enjoying this: he's been talking like that ever since he 
came in and told me of it." 

Mr. Raven and I made a very hurried breakfast and prepared to join 
Tarver. The news of the murder had spread through the household; we 
found two or three of the men-servants ready to accompany us. And Mr. 
Cazalette was ready, too, and, I thought, more eager than any of the rest. 
Indeed, when we set out from the house he led the way, across the gardens 
and pleasure-grounds, along the yew-hedge (at which he never so much as 
gave a glance) and through the belt of pine wood. At its further extremity he 
glanced at Mr. Raven. 

"From what Middlebrook says, this man must be lying in Kernwick 
Cove," he said. "Now, there's a footpath across the headlands and the field 
above from Long Houghton village to that spot. Quick must have followed 
it last night. But how came he to meet his murderer--or did his murderer 
follow him? And what was Quick doing down here? Was he directed here-- 
or led here?" 

Mr. Raven seemed to think these questions impossible of immediate 
answer: his one anxiety at that moment appeared to be to set the machinery 
of justice in motion. He was manifestly relieved when, as we came to the 
open country behind the pines and firs, where a narrow lane ran down to the 
sea, we heard the rattle of a light dog-cart and turned to see the inspector of 
police and a couple of his men, who had evidently hurried off at once on 
receiving the telephone message. With them, seated by the inspector on the 
front seat of the trap, was a professional-looking man who proved to be the 
police-surgeon. 

We all trooped down to the beach, where Tarver was keeping his 
unpleasant vigil. He had been taking a look round the immediate scene of 


the murder, he said, during my absence, thinking that he might find 
something in the way of a clue. But he had found nothing: there were no 
signs of any struggle anywhere near. It seemed clear that two men had 
crossed the land, descended the low cliffs, and that one had fallen on the 
other as soon as the sands were reached--the footmarks indicated as much. I 
pointed them out to the police, who examined them carefully, and agreed 
with me that one set was undoubtedly made by the boots of the dead man 
while the other was caused by the pressure of some light-footed, lightly- 
shoed person. And there being nothing else to be seen or done at that place, 
Salter Quick was lifted on to an improvised stretcher which the servants had 
brought down from the Court and carried by the way we had come to an 
outhouse in the gardens, where the police-surgeon proceeded to make a 
more careful examination of his body. He was presently joined in this by the 
medical man of whom Mr. Raven had spoken--a Dr. Lorrimore, who came 
hurrying up in his motor-car, and at once took a hand in his fellow- 
practitioner's investigations. But there was little to investigate--just as I had 
thought from the first. Quick had been murdered by a knife-thrust from 
behind--dealt with evident knowledge of the right place to strike, said the 
two doctors, for his heart had been transfixed, and death must have been 
instantaneous. 

Mr. Raven shrank away from these gruesome details, but Mr. Cazalette 
showed the keenest interest in them, and would not be kept from the 
doctor's elbows. He was pertinacious in questioning them. 

"And what sort of a weapon was it, d'ye suppose that the assassin used?" 
he asked. "That'll be an important thing to know, I'm thinking." 

"It might have been a seaman's knife," said the police-surgeon. "One of 
those with a long, sharp blade." 

"Or," said Dr. Lorrimore, "a stiletto--such as foreigners carry." 

"Aye," remarked Mr. Cazalette, "or with an operating knife--such as you 
medicos use. Any one of those fearsome things would serve, no doubt. But 
we'll be doing more good, Middlebrook, just to know what the police are 
finding in the man's pockets." 

The police-inspector had got all Quick's belongings in a little heap. 
They were considerable. Over thirty pounds in gold and silver. Twenty 
pounds in notes in an old pocket-book. His watch--certainly a valuable one. 
A pipe, a silver match-box, a tobacco-box of some metal, quaintly chased 
and ornamented. Various other small matters--but, with one exception, no 


papers or letters. The one exception was a slightly torn, dirty envelope 
addressed in an ill-formed handwriting to Mr. Salter Quick, care of Mr. 
Noah Quick, The Admiral Parker, Haulaway Street, Devonport. There was 
no letter inside it, nor was there another scrap of writing anywhere about the 
dead man's pockets. 

The police allowed Mr. Cazalette to inspect these things according to his 
fancy. It was very clear to me by that time that the old gentleman had some 
taste for detective work, and I watched him with curiosity while he 
carefully examined Quick's money, his watch (of which he took particular 
notice, even going so far as to jot down its number and the name of its 
maker on his shirt cuff), and the rest of his belongings. But nothing seemed 
to excite his interest very deeply until he began to finger the tobacco-box; 
then, indeed, his eyes suddenly coruscated, and he turned to me almost 
excitedly. 

"Middlebrook!" he whispered, edging me away from the others. "Do 
you look here, my lad! D'ye see the inside of the lid of this box? There's 
been something--a design, a plan, something of that sort, anyway--scratched 
into it with the point of a nail, or a knife. Look at the lines--and see, there's 
marks and there's figures! Now I'd like to know what all that signifies? 
What are you going to do with all these things?" he asked, turning suddenly 
on the inspector. "Take them away?" 

"They'll all be carefully sealed up and locked up till the inquest, sir," 
replied the inspector. "No doubt the dead man's relatives will claim them." 

Mr. Cazalette laid down the tobacco-box, left the place, and hurried 
away in the direction of the house. Within a few minutes he came hurrying 
back, carrying a camera. He went up to the inspector with an almost 
wheedling air. 

"Ye'll just indulge an old man's fancy?" he said, placatingly. "There's 
some queer marking inside the lid of that bit of a box that the poor man kept 
his tobacco in. I'd like to take a photograph of them. Man! you don't know 
that an examination of them mightn't be useful." 

CHAPTER V 

THE NEWS FROM DEVONPORT 

The police-inspector, a somewhat silent, stolid sort of man, looked 
down from his superior height on Mr. Cazalette's eager face with a half- 
bored, half-tolerant expression; he had already seen a good deal of the old 
gentleman's fussiness. 


"What is it about the box?" he demanded. 

"Certain marks on it--inside the lid--that I'd like to photograph," 
answered Mr. Cazalette. "They're small and faint, but if I get a good 
negative of them I can enlarge it. And I say again, you don't know what one 
mightn't find out--any little detail is of value in a case of this sort." 

The inspector picked up the metal tobacco-box from where it lay amidst 
Quick's belongings and looked inside the lid. It was very plain that he saw 
nothing there but some--to him meaningless scratches and he put the thing 
into Mr. Cazalette's hands with an air of indifference. 

"I see no objection," he said. "Let's have it back when you've done with 
it. We shall have to exhibit these personal properties before the coroner." 

Mr. Cazalette carried his camera and the tobacco-box outside the shed in 
which the dead man's body lay and began to be busy. A gardener's potting- 
table stood against the wall; on this, backed by a black cloth which he had 
brought from the house, he set up the box and prepared to photograph it. It 
was evident that he attached great importance to what he was doing. 

"I shall take two or three negatives of this, Middlebrook," he observed, 
consequentially. "I'm an expert in photography, and I've got an enlarging 
apparatus in my room. Before the day's out, I shall show you something." 

Personally, I had seen no more in the inner lid of the tobacco-box than 
the inspector seemed to have seen--a few lines and scratches, probably 
caused by thumb or finger-nail--and I left Mr. Cazalette to his self-imposed 
labours and rejoined the doctors and the police who were discussing the 
next thing to be done. That Quick had been murdered there was no doubt; 
there would have to be an inquest, of course, and for that purpose his body 
would have to be removed to the nearest inn, a house on the cross-roads just 
beyond Ravensdene Court; search would have to be set up at once for 
suspicious characters, and Noah Quick, of Devonport, would have to be 
communicated with. 

All this the police took in hand, and I saw that Mr. Raven was heartily 
relieved when he heard that the dead man would be removed from his 
premises and that the inquest would not be held there. Ever since I had first 
broken the news to him, he had been upset and nervous: I could see that he 
was one of those men who dislike fuss and publicity. He looked at me with 
a sort of commiseration when the police questioned me closely about my 
knowledge of Salter Quick's movements on the previous day, and especially 
about his visit to the Mariner's Joy. 


"Yet," said I, finishing my account of that episode, "it is very evident 
that the man was not murdered for the sake of robbery, seeing that his 
money and his watch were found on him untouched." 

The inspector shook his head. 

"I'm not so sure," he remarked. "There's one thing that's certain--the 
man's clothes had been searched. Look here!" 

He turned to Quick's garments, which had been removed, preparatory to 
laying out the body in decent array for interment, and picked up the 
waistcoat. Within the right side, made in the lining, there was a pocket, 
secured by a stout button. That pocket had been turned inside out; so, too, 
had a pocket in the left hip of the trousers, corresponding to that on the right 
in which Quick had carried the revolver that he had shown to us at the inn. 
The waistcoat was a thick, quilted affair--its lining, here and there, had been 
ripped open by a knife. And the lining of the man's hat had been torn out, 
too, and thrust roughly into place again: clearly, whoever killed him had 
searched for something. 

"It wasn't money they were after," observed the inspector, "but there 
was an object. He'd that on him that his murderer was anxious to get. And 
the fact that the murderer left all this gold untouched is the worst feature of 
the affair--from our point of view." 

"Why, now?" inquired Mr. Raven. 

"Because, sir, it shows that the murderer, whoever he was, had plenty of 
money on him," replied the inspector grimly. "And as he had, he'd have 
little difficulty in getting away. Probably he got an early morning train, 
north or south, and is hundreds of miles off by this time. But we must do 
our best--and we'll get to work now." 

Leaving everything to the _ police--obviously with relief and 
thankfulness--Mr. Raven retired from the scene, inviting the two medical 
men and the inspector into the house with him, to take, as he phrased, a 
little needful refreshment; he sent out a servant to minister to the constables 
in the same fashion. Leaving him and his guests in the morning-room and 
refusing Mr. Cazalette's invitation to join him in his photographic 
enterprise, I turned into the big hall and there found Miss Raven. I was glad 
to find her alone; the mere sight of her, in her morning freshness, was 
welcome after the gruesome business in which I had just been engaged. I 
think she saw something of my thoughts in my face, for she turned to me 
sympathetically. 


"What a very unfortunate thing that this should have happened at the 
very beginning of your visit!" she exclaimed. "Didn't it give you an awful 
shock, to find that poor fellow?--so unexpectedly!" 

"It was certainly not a pleasant experience," I answered. "But--I was not 
quite as surprised as you might think." 

"Why not?" she asked. 

"Because--I can't explain it, quite--I felt, yesterday, that the man was 
running risks by showing his money as foolishly as he did," I replied. "And, 
of course, when I found him, I thought he'd been murdered for his money." 

"And yet he wasn't!" she said. "For you say it was all found on him. 
What an extraordinary mystery! Is there no clue? I suppose he must really 
have been killed by that man who was spoken of at the inn? You think they 
met?" 

"To tell you the truth," I answered, "at present I don't know what to 
think--except that this is merely a chapter in some _ mystery--an 
extraordinary one, as you remark. We shall hear more. And, in the 
meantime--a much pleasanter thing--won't you show me round the house? 
Mr. Raven is busy with the police-inspector and the doctors, and--I'm 
anxious to know what the extent of my labours may be." 

She at once acquiesced in this proposition, and we began to inspect the 
accumulations of the dead-and-gone master of Ravensdene Court. As his 
successor had remarked in his first letter to me, Mr. John Christopher 
Raven, though obviously a great collector, had certainly not been a great 
exponent of system and order--except in the library itself, where all his most 
precious treasures were stored in tall, locked book-presses, his gatherings 
were lumped together anyhow and anywhere, all over the big house--the 
north wing was indeed a lumber-house--he appeared to have bought books, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts by the cart-load, and it was very plain to me, as 
an expert, that the greater part of his possessions of these sorts had never 
even been examined. Before Miss Raven and I had spent an hour in going 
from one room to another I had arrived at two definite conclusions--one, 
that the dead man's collection of books and papers was about the most 
heterogeneous I had ever set eyes on, containing much of great value and 
much of none whatever; the other, that it would take me a long time to 
make a really careful and proper examination of it, and longer still to 
arrange it in proper order. Clearly, I should have to engage Mr. Raven in a 
strictly business talk, and find out what his ideas were in regard to putting 


his big library on a proper footing. Mr. Raven at last joined us, in one of the 
much-encumbered rooms. With him was the doctor, Lorrimore, whom he 
had mentioned to me as living near Ravensdene Court. He introduced him 
to his niece, with, I thought, some signs of pleasure; then to me, remarking 
that we had already seen each other in different surroundings--now we 
could foregather in pleasanter ones. 

"Dr. Lorrimore," he continued, glancing from me to Miss Raven and 
then to the doctor with a smile that was evidently designed to put us all on a 
friendly footing, "Dr. Lorrimore and I have been having quite a good talk. It 
turns out that he has spent a long time in India. So we have a lot in 
common." 

"How very nice for you, Uncle Francis!" said Miss Raven. "I know 
you've been bored to death with having no one you could talk to about 
curries and brandy-pawnees and things--now Dr. Lorrimore will come and 
chat with you. Were you long in India, Dr. Lorrimore?" 

"Twelve years," answered the doctor. "I came home just a year ago." 

"To bury yourself in these wilds!" remarked Miss Raven. "Doesn't it 
seem quite out of the world here--after that?" 

Dr. Lorrimore glanced at Mr. Raven and showed a set of very white 
teeth in a meaning smile. He was a tall, good-looking man, dark of eye and 
hair; moustached and bearded; apparently under forty years of age--yet, at 
each temple, there was the faintest trace of silvery grey. A rather notable 
man, too, I thought, and one who was evidently scrupulous about his 
appearance--yet his faultlessly cut frock suit of raven black, his glossy 
linen, and smart boots looked more fitted to a Harley Street consulting- 
room than to the Northumbrian cottages and farmsteads amongst which his 
lot must necessarily be cast. He transferred his somewhat gleaming, rather 
mechanical smile to Miss Raven. 

"On the contrary," he said in a quiet almost bantering tone, "this seems-- 
quite gay. I was in a part of India where one had to travel long distances to 
see a white patient--and one doesn't count the rest. And--I bought this 
practice, knowing it to be one that would not make great demands on my 
time, so that I could devote myself a good deal to certain scientific pursuits 
in which I am deeply interested. No!--I don't feel out of the world, Miss 
Raven, I assure you." 

"He has promised to put in some of his spare time with me, when he 
wants company," said Mr. Raven. "We shall have much in common." 


"Dark secrets of a dark country!" remarked Dr. Lorrimore, with a sly 
glance at Miss Raven. "Over our cheroots!" 

Then, excusing himself from Mr. Raven's pressing invitation to stay to 
lunch, he took himself off, and my host, his niece, and myself continued our 
investigations. These lasted until the lunch hour--they afforded us abundant 
scope for conversation, too, and kept us from any reference to the grim 
tragedy of the early morning. 

Mr. Cazalette made no appearance at lunch. I heard a footman inform 
Miss Raven, in answer to her inquiry, that he had just taken Mr. Cazalette's 
beef-tea to his room and that he required nothing else. And I did not see him 
again until late that afternoon, when, as the rest of us were gathered about 
the tea-table in the hall, before a cheery fire, he suddenly appeared, a smile 
of grim satisfaction on his queer old face. He took his usual cup of tea and 
dry biscuit and sat down in silence. But by that time I was getting 
inquisitive. 

"Well, Mr. Cazalette," I said, "have you brought your photographic 
investigations to any successful conclusion?" 

"Yes, Mr. Cazalette," chimed in Miss Raven, whom I had told of the old 
man's odd fancy about the scratches on the lid of the tobacco-box. "We're 
dying to know if you've found out anything. Have you--and what is it?" 

He gave us a knowing glance over the rim of his tea-cup. 

"Aye!" he said. "Young folks are full of curiosity. But I'm not going to 
say what I've discovered, nor how far my investigations have gone. Ye must 
just die a bit more, Miss Raven, and maybe when ye're on the point of 
demise I'll resuscitate ye with the startling news of my great achievements." 

I knew by that time that when Mr. Cazalette relapsed into his native 
Scotch he was most serious, and that his bantering tone was assumed as a 
cloak. It was clear that we were not going to get anything out of him just 
then. But Mr. Raven tried another tack, fishing for information. 

"You really think those marks were made of a purpose, Cazalette?" he 
suggested. "You think they were intentional?" 

"I'll not say anything at present," answered Mr. Cazalette. "The 
experiment is in course of process. But I'll say this, as a student of this sort 
of thing--yon murderer was far from the ordinary." 

Miss Raven shuddered a little. 

"I hope the man who did it is not hanging about!" she said. 

Mr. Cazalette shook his head with a knowing gesture. 


"Ye need have no fear of that, lassie!" he remarked. "The man that did it 
had put a good many miles between himself and his victim long before 
Middlebrook there made his remarkable discovery." 

"Now, how do you know that, Mr. Cazalette?" I asked, feeling a bit 
restive under the old fellow's cock-sureness. "Isn't that guess-work?" 

"No!" said he. "It's deduction--and common-sense. Mine's a nature that's 
full of both those highly admirable qualities, Middlebrook." 

He went away then, as silently as he had come. And when, a few 
minutes later, I, too, went off to some preliminary work that I had begun in 
the library, I began to think over the first events of the morning, and to 
wonder if I ought not to ask Mr. Cazalette for some explanation of the 
incident of the yew-hedge. He had certainly secreted a piece of blood- 
stained, mud-discoloured linen in that hedge for an hour or so. Why? Had it 
anything to do with the crime? Had he picked it up on the beach when he 
went for his dip? Why was he so secretive about it? And why, if it was 
something of moment, had he not carried it straight to his own room in the 
house, instead of hiding it in the hedge while he evidently went back to the 
house and made his toilet? The circumstance was extraordinary, to say the 
least of it. 

But on reflection I determined to hold my tongue and abide my time. 
For anything I knew, Mr. Cazalette might have cut one of his feet on the 
sharp stones on the beach, used his handkerchief to staunch the wound, 
thrown it away into the hedge, and then, with a touch of native parsimony, 
have returned to recover the discarded article. Again, he might be in 
possession of some clue, to which his tobacco-box investigations were 
ancillary--altogether, it was best to leave him alone. He was clearly deeply 
interested in the murder of Salter Quick, and I had gathered from his 
behaviour and remarks that this sort of thing--investigation of crime--had a 
curious fascination for him. Let him, then, go his way; something, perhaps, 
might come of it. One thing was very sure, and the old man had grasped it 
readily--this crime was no ordinary one. 

As the twilight approached, making my work in the library impossible, 
and having no wish to go on with it by artificial light, I went out for a walk. 
The fascination which is invariably exercised on any of us by such affairs 
led me, half-unconsciously, to the scene of the murder. The tide, which had 
been up in the morning, was now out, though just beginning to tum again, 
and the beach, with its masses of bare rock and wide-spreading deposits of 


sea-weed, looked bleak and desolate in the uncertain grey light. But it was 
not without life--two men were standing near the place where I had come 
upon Salter Quick's dead body. Going nearer to them, I recognized one as 
Claigue, the landlord of the Mariner's Joy. He recognized me at the same 
time, and touched his cap with a look that was alike knowing and 
confidential. 

"So it came about as I'd warned him, sir!" he said, without preface. "I 
told him how it would be. You heard me! A man carrying gold about him 
like that!--and showing it to all and sundry. Why, he was asking for 
trouble!" 

"The gold was found on him," I answered. "And his watch and other 
things. He wasn't murdered for his property." 

Claigue uttered a sharp exclamation. He was evidently taken aback. 

"You hadn't heard that, then?" I suggested. 

"No," he replied. "I hadn't heard that, sir. Bless me! his money and 
valuables found on him. No! we've heard naught except that he was found 
murdered, here, early this morning. Of course, I concluded that it had been 
for the sake of his money--that he'd been pulling it out in some public-house 
or other, and had been followed. Dear me! that puts a different complexion 
on things. Now, what's the meaning of it, in your opinion, sir?" 

"I have none," I answered. "The whole thing's a mystery--so far. But, as 
you live hereabouts, perhaps you can suggest something. The doctors are of 
the opinion that he was murdered--here--yesterday evening: that his body 
had been lying here, just above high-water mark, since, probably, eight or 
nine o'clock last night. Now, what could he be doing down at this lonely 
spot? He went inland when he left your house." 

The man who was with Claigue offered an explanation. There was, he 
said, a coast village or two further along the headlands; it would be a short 
cut to them to follow the beach. 

"Yes," said I, "but that would argue that he knew the lie of the land. 
And, according to his own account, he was a complete stranger." 

"Aye!" broke in Claigue. "But he wasn't alone, sir, when he came here! 
He'd fallen in with somebody, somewhere, that brought him down here--and 
left him, dead. And--who was it?" 

There was no answering that question, and presently we parted, Claigue 
and his companion going back towards his inn, and I to Ravensdene Court. 
The dusk had fallen by that time, and the house was lighted when I came 


back. Entering by the big hall, I saw Mr. Raven, Mr. Cazalette, and the 
police-inspector standing in close conversation by the hearth. Mr. Raven 
beckoned me to approach. 

"Here's some most extraordinary news from Devonport--where Quick 
came from," he said. "The inspector wired to the police there this morning, 
telling them to communicate with his brother, whose name, you know, was 
found on him. He's had a wire from them this afternoon--read it!" 

He turned to the inspector, who placed a telegram in my hand. It ran 
thus: 

"Noah Quick was found murdered at lonely spot on riverside near 
Saltash at an early hour this morning. So far no clue whatever to murderer." 

CHAPTER VI 

SECRET THEFT 

I handed the telegram back to the police-inspector with a glance that 
took in the faces of all three men. It was evident that they were thinking the 
same thought that had flashed into my own mind. The inspector put it into 
words. 

"This," he said in a low voice, tapping the bit of flimsy paper with his 
finger, "this throws a light on the affair of this morning. No ordinary crime, 
that, gentlemen! When two brothers are murdered on the same night, at 
places hundreds of miles apart, it signifies something out of the common. 
Somebody has had an interest in getting rid of both men!" 

"Wasn't this Noah Quick mentioned in some paper you found on Salter 
Quick?" I asked. 

"An envelope," replied the inspector. "We have it, of course. Landlord-- 
so I took it to mean--of the Admiral Parker, Haulaway Street, Devonport. I 
wired to the police authorities there, telling them of Salter Quick's death and 
asking them to communicate at once with Noah. Their answer is--this!" 

"It'll be at Devonport that the secret lies," observed Mr. Cazalette 
suddenly. "Aye--that's where you'll be seeking for news!" 

"We've got none here--about our affair," remarked the inspector. "I set 
all my available staff to work as soon as I got back to headquarters this 
forenoon, and up to the time I set off to show you this, Mr. Raven, we'd 
learned nothing. It's a queer thing, but we haven't come across anybody who 
saw this man after he left you, Mr. Middlebrook, yesterday afternoon. You 
say he turned inland, towards Denwick, when he left you after coming out 
of Claigue's place--well, my men have inquired in every village and at 


every farmstead and wayside cottage within an area of ten or twelve miles, 
and we haven't heard a word of him. Where did he go? Whom did he come 
across?" 

"I should say that's obvious," said I. "He came across the man of whom 
he heard at the Mariner's Joy--the man who, like himself, was asking for 
information about an old churchyard in which people called Netherfield are 
buried." 

"We've heard all about that from the man who told him--Jim Gelthwaite, 
the drover," replied the inspector. "He's told us of his meeting with such a 
man, a night or two ago. But we can't get any information on that point, 
either. Nobody else seems to have seen that man, any more than they've 
seen Salter Quick!" 

"I suppose there are places along this coast where a man might hide?" I 
suggested. 

"Caves, now?" put in Mr. Cazalette. 

"There may be," admitted the inspector. "Of course I shall have the 
coast searched." 

"Aye, but ye'll not find anything--now!" affirmed Mr. Cazalette. "Yon 
man, that Jim the drover told of, he might be hiding here or there in a cave, 
or some out o' the way place, of which there's plenty in this part, till he did 
the deed, but when it was once done, he'd be away! The railway's not that 
far, and there's early morning trains going north and south." 

"We've been at the railway folk, at all the near stations," remarked the 
inspector. "They could tell nothing. It seems to me," he continued, turning 
to Mr. Raven, and nodding sidewise at Mr. Cazalette, "that this gentleman 
hits the nail on the head when he says it's to Devonport that we'll be turning 
for explanations--I'm coming to the conclusion that the whole affair has 
been engineered from that quarter." 

"Aye!" said Mr. Cazalette, laconically confident. "Ye'll learn more about 
Salter when ye hear more about Noah. And it's a very bonny mystery and 
with an uncommonly deep bottom to it!" 

"I've wired to Devonport for full particulars about the affair there," said 
the inspector. "No doubt I shall have them by the time our inquest opens 
tomorrow." 

I forget whether these particulars had reached him, when, next morning, 
Mr. Raven, Mr. Cazalette, the gamekeeper Tarver, and myself walked across 
the park to the wayside inn to which Salter Quick's body had been removed, 


and where the coroner was to hold his inquiry. I remember, however, that 
nothing was done that moming beyond a merely formal opening of the 
proceedings, and that a telegram was received from the police at Devonport 
in which it was stated that they were unable to find out if the two brothers 
had any near relations--no one there knew of any. Altogether, I think, 
nothing was revealed that day beyond what we knew already, and so far as I 
remember matters, no light was thrown on either murder for some time. But 
I was so much interested in the mystery surrounding them that I carefully 
collected all the newspaper accounts concerning the murder at Saltash and 
that at Ravensdene Court, and pasted the clippings into a book, and from 
these I can now give something like a detailed account of all that was 
known of Salter and Noah Quick previous to the tragedies of that spring. 

Somewhere about the end of the year 1910, Noah Quick, hailing, 
evidently, from nowhere in particular, but, equally evidently, being in 
possession of plenty of cash, became licensee of a small tavern called the 
Admiral Parker, in a back street in Devonport. It was a fully-licensed house, 
and much frequented by seamen. Noah Quick was a thick-set, sturdy, 
middle-aged man, reserved, taciturn, very strict in his attention to business; 
a steady, sober man, keen on money matters. He was a bachelor, keeping an 
elderly woman as housekeeper, a couple of stout women servants, a 
barmaid, and a potman. His house was particularly well-conducted; it was 
mentioned at the inquest on him that the police had never once had any 
complaint in reference to it, and that Noah, who had to deal with a rather 
rough class of customers, was peculiarly adept in keeping order--one 
witness, indeed, said that having had opportunities of watching him, he had 
formed the opinion that Noah, before going into the public-house business, 
had held some position of authority and was accustomed to obedience. 
Everything seemed to be going very well with him and the Admiral Parker, 
when, in February, 1912, his brother, Salter Quick, made his appearance in 
Devonport. 

Nobody knew anything about Salter Quick, except that he was believed 
to have come to Devonport from Wapping or Rotherhithe, or somewhere 
about those Thames-side quarters. He was very like his brother in 
appearance, and in character, except that he was more sociable, and more 
talkative. He took up his residence at the Admiral Parker, and he and Noah 
evidently got on together very well: they were even affectionate in manner 
toward each other. They were often seen in Devonport and in Plymouth in 


company, but those who knew them best at this time noted that they never 
paid visits to, nor received visits from, any one coming within the category 
of friends or relations. And one man, giving evidence at the inquest on 
Noah Quick, said that he had some recollection that Salter, in a moment of 
confidence, had once told him that he and Noah were orphans, and hadn't a 
blood-relation in the world. 

According to all that was brought out, matters went quite smoothly and 
pleasantly at the Admiral Parker until the 5th of March, 1912--three days, it 
will be observed, before I myself left London for Ravensdene Court. On 
that date, Salter Quick, who had a banking account at a Plymouth bank (to 
which he had been introduced by Noah, who also banked there), cashed a 
check for sixty pounds. That was in the morning--in the early afternoon, he 
went away, remarking to the barmaid at his brother's inn that he was first 
going to London and then north. Noah accompanied him to the railway 
station. As far as any one knew, Salter was not burdened by any luggage, 
even by a handbag. 

After he had gone, things went on just as usual at the Admiral Parker. 
Neither the housekeeper, nor the barmaid, nor the potman, could remember 
that the place was visited by any suspicious characters, nor that its landlord 
showed any signs of having any trouble or any extraordinary business 
matters. Everything was as it should be, when, on the evening of the 9th of 
March (the very day on which I met Salter Quick on the Northumbrian 
coast), Noah told his housekeeper and barmaid that he had to go over to 
Saltash, to see a man on business, and should be back about closing-time. 
He went away about seven o'clock, but he was not back at closing-time. The 
potman sat up for him until midnight: he was not back then. And none of 
his people at the Admiral Parker heard any more of him until just after 
breakfast next morning, when the police came and told them that their 
employer's body had been found at a lonely spot on the bank of the river a 
little above Saltash, and that he had certainly been murdered. 

There were some points of similarity between the murders of Salter 
Quick and Noah Quick. The movements and doings of each man were 
traceable up to a certain point, after which nothing whatever could be 
discovered respecting them. As regards Noah Quick he had crossed the 
river between Keyham and Saltash by the ferry-boat, landing just beneath 
the great bridge which links Devon with Cornwall. It was then nearly dark, 
but he was seen and spoken to by several men who knew him well. He was 


seen, too, to go up the steep street towards the head of the queer old village: 
there he went into one of the inns, had a glass of whisky at the bar, 
exchanged a word or two with some men sitting in the parlour, and after 
awhile, glancing at his watch, went out--and was never seen again alive. His 
dead body was found next morning at a lonely spot on an adjacent creek, by 
a fisherman--like Salter, he had been stabbed, and in similar fashion. And as 
in Salter's case, robbery of money and valuables had not been the 
murderer's object. Noah Quick, when found, had money on him, gold, 
silver; he was also wearing a gold watch and chain and a diamond ring; all 
these things were untouched, as if the murderer had felt contemptuous of 
them. But here again was a point of similarity in the two crimes--Noah 
Quick's pocket's had been turned out; the lining of his waistcoat had been 
Slashed and slit; his thick reefer jacket had been torn off him and subjected 
to a similar search--its lining was cut to pieces, and it and his overcoat were 
found flung carelessly over the body. Close by lay his hard felt hat--the 
lining had been torn out. 

This, according to the evidence given at the inquests and to the facts 
collected by the police at the places concerned, was all that came out. There 
was not the slightest clue in either case. No one could say what became of 
Salter Quick after he left me outside the Mariner's Joy; no one knew where 
Noah Quick went when he walked out of the Saltash inn into the darkness. 
At each inquest a verdict of wilful murder against some person or persons 
unknown was returned, and the respective coroners uttered some platitudes 
about coincidence and mystery and all the rest of it. But from all that had 
transpired it seemed to me that there were certain things to be deduced, and 
I find that I tabulated them at the time, writing them down at the end of the 
newspaper clippings, as follows: 

1. Salter and Noah Quick were in possession of some secret. 

2. They were murdered by men who wished to get possession of it for 
themselves. 

3. The actual murderers were probably two members of a gang. 

4. Gang--if a gang--and murderers were at large, and, if they had 
secured possession of the secret would be sure to make use of it. 

Out of this arose the question--what was the secret? Something, I had no 
doubt whatever, that related to money. But what, and how? I exercised my 
speculative faculties a good deal at the time over this matter, and I could not 
avoid wondering about Mr. Cazalette and the yew-hedge affair. He never 


mentioned it; I was afraid and nervous about telling him what I had seen. 
Nor for some time did he mention his tobacco-box labours--indeed, I don't 
remember that he mentioned them directly at all. But, about the time that 
the inquests on the two murdered men came to an end, I observed that Mr. 
Cazalette, most of whose time was devoted to his numismatic work, was 
spending his leisure in turning over whatever books he could come across at 
Ravensdene Court which related to local history and topography; he was 
also studying old maps, charts and the like. Also, he got from London the 
latest Ordnance Map. I saw him studying that with deep attention. Yet he 
said nothing until one day, coming across me in the library, alone, he 
suddenly plumped me with a question. 

"Middlebrook!" said he, "the name which that poor man mentioned to 
you as you talked with him on the cliff was--Netherfield?" 

"Netherfield," said I. "That was it--Netherfield." 

"He said there were Netherfields buried hereabouts?" he asked. 

"Just so--in some churchyard or other," I answered. "What of it, Mr. 
Cazalette?" 

He helped himself to a pinch of snuff, as if to assist his thoughts. 

"Well," said he presently, "and it's a queer thing that at the time of the 
inquest nobody ever thought of inquiring if there is such a churchyard and 
such graves." 

"Why didn't you suggest it?" I asked. 

"I'd rather find it out for myself," said he, with a knowing look. "And if 
you want to know, I've been trying to do so. But I've looked through every 
local history there is--and I think the late John Christopher Raven collected 
every scrap of printed stuff relating to this corner of the country that's ever 
left a press--and I can't find any reference to such a name." 

"Parish registers?" I suggested. 

"Aye, I thought of that," he said. "Some of 'em have been printed, and 
I've consulted those that have, without result. And, Middlebrook, I'm more 
than ever convinced that yon dead man knew what he was talking about, 
and that there's dead and gone Netherfields lying somewhere in this quarter, 
and that the secret of his murder is, somehow, to be found in their ancient 
tombs! Aye!" 

He took another big pinch of snuff, and looked at me as if to find out 
whether or no I agreed with him. Then I let out a question. 


"Mr. Cazalette, have you found out anything from your photographic 
work on that tobacco-box lid?" I asked. "You thought you might." 

Much to my astonishment, he turned and shuffled away. 

"I'm not through with that matter, yet," he answered. "It's--progressing." 

I told Miss Raven of this little conversation. She and I were often 
together in the library; we often discussed the mystery of the murders. 

"What was there, really, on the lid of the tobacco-box?" she asked. 
"Anything that could actually arouse curiosity?" 

"I think Mr. Cazalette exaggerated their importance," I replied, "but 
there were certainly some marks, scratches, which seemed to have been 
made by design." 

"And what," she asked again, "did Mr. Cazalette think they might 
mean?" 

"Heaven knows!" I answered. "Some deep and dark clue to Quick's 
murder, I suppose." 

"I wish I had seen the tobacco-box," she remarked. "Interesting, 
anyway." 

"That's easy enough," said I. "The police have it--and all the rest of 
Quick's belongings. If we walked over to the police-station, the inspector 
would willingly show it to you." 

I saw that this proposition attracted her--she was not beyond feeling 
something of the fascination which is exercised upon some people by the 
inspection of the relics of strange crimes. 

"Let us go, then," she said. "This afternoon?" 

I had a mind, myself, to have another look at that tobacco-box; Mr. 
Cazalette's hints about it, and his mysterious secrecy regarding his 
photographic experiments, made me inquisitive. So after lunch that day 
Miss Raven and I walked across country to the police-station, where we 
were shown into the presence of the inspector, who, in the midst of his 
politeness, frankly showed his wonder at our pilgrimage. 

"We have come with an object," said I, giving him an informing glance. 
"Miss Raven, like most ladies, is not devoid of curiosity. She wishes to see 
that metal tobacco-box which was found on Salter Quick." 

The inspector laughed. 

"Oh!" he exclaimed. "The thing that the old gentleman--what's his 
name? Mr. Cazalette?--was so keen about photographing. Why, I don't 


know--I saw nothing but two or three surface scratches inside the lid. Has 
he discovered anything?" 

"That," I answered, "is only known to Mr. Cazalette himself. He 
preserves a Strict silence on that point. He is very mysterious about the 
matter. It is his secrecy, and his mystery, that makes Miss Raven 
inquisitive." 

"Well," remarked the inspector, indulgently, "it's a curiosity that can 
very easily be satisfied. I've got all Quick's belongings here--just as they 
were put together after being exhibited before the coroner." He unlocked a 
cupboard and pointed to two bundles--one, a large one, was done up in 
linen; the other, a small one, in a wrapping of canvas. "That," he continued, 
pointing to the linen-covered package, "contains his clothing; this, his 
effects: his money, watch and chain, and so on. It's sealed, as you see, but 
we can put fresh seals on after breaking these." 

"Very kind of you to take so much trouble," said Miss Raven. "All to 
satisfy a mere whim." 

The inspector assured her that it was no trouble, and broke the seals of 
the small, carefully-wrapped package. There, neatly done up, were the dead 
man's effects, even down to his pipe and pouch. His money was there, 
notes, gold, silver, copper; there was a stump of lead-pencil and a bit of 
string; every single thing found upon him had been kept. But the tobacco- 
box was not there. 

"I--I don't see it!" exclaimed the inspector. "How's this?" 

He turned the things over again, and yet again--there was no tobacco- 
box. And at that, evidently vexed and perplexed, he rang a bell and asked 
for a particular constable, who presently entered. The inspector indicated 
the various properties. 

"Didn't you put these things together when the inquest was over?" he 
demanded. "They were all lying on the table at the inquest--we showed 
them there. I told you to put them up and bring them here and seal them." 

"I did, sir," answered the man. "I put together everything that was on the 
table, at once. The package was never out of my hands till I got it here, and 
sealed it. Sergeant Brown and myself counted the money, sir." 

"The money is all right," observed the inspector. "But there's a metal 
box--a tobacco-box--missing. Do you remember it?" 

"Can't say that I do, sir," replied the constable. "I packed up everything 
that was there." 


The inspector nodded a dismissal; when we were alone again, he turned 
to Miss Raven and me with a queer expression. 

"That box has been abstracted at the inquest!" he said, "Now then!--by 
whom?--and why?" 

CHAPTER VII 

YELLOWFACE 

It was very evident that the inspector was considerably puzzled, not to 
say upset, by the disappearance of the tobacco-box, and I fancied that I saw 
the real reason of his discomfiture. He had poohpoohed Mr. Cazalette's 
almost senile eagerness about the thing, treating his request as of no 
importance; now he suddenly discovered that somebody had conceived a 
remarkable interest in the tobacco-box and had cleverly annexed it--under 
his very eyes--and he was angry with himself for his lack of care and 
perception. I was not indisposed to banter him a little. 

"The second of your questions might be easily answered," I said. "The 
thing has been appropriated because somebody believes, as Mr. Cazalette 
evidently does, or did, that there may be a clue in those scratches, or marks, 
on the inside of the lid. But as to who it was that believed this, and managed 
to secrete the box--that's a far different matter!" 

He was thinking, and presently he nodded his head. 

"I can call to mind everybody who sat round that table, where these 
things were laid out," he remarked, confidently. "There were two or three 
officials, like myself. There was our surgeon and Dr. Lorrimore. Two or 
three of the country gentlemen--all magistrates; all well known to me. And 
at the foot of the table there were a couple of reporters: I know them, too, 
well enough. Now, who, out of that lot, would be likely to steal--for that's 
what it comes to--this tobacco-box? A thing that had scarcely been 
mentioned--if at all--during the proceedings!" 

"Well, I don't know," I remarked. "But you're forgetting one thing, 
inspector. That's--curiosity!" 

He looked at me blankly--clearly, he did not understand. Neither, I saw, 
did Miss Raven. 

"There are some people," I continued, "who have an itching--perhaps a 
morbid--desire to collect and possess relics, mementoes of crime and 
criminals. I know a man who has a cabinet filled with such things--very 
proud of the fact that he owns a flute which once belonged to Charles 
Pease; a purse that was found on Frank Muller; a reputed riding-whip of 


Dick Turpin's and the like. How do you know that one or other of the 
various men who sat round the table you're talking of hasn't some such 
mania and appropriated the tobacco-box as a memento of the Ravensdene 
Court mania?" 

"I don't know," he replied. "But I don't think it likely: I know the lot of 
them, more or less, and I think they've all too much sense." 

"All the same, the thing's gone,” I remarked. "And you'll excuse me for 
saying it--you're a bit concerned by its disappearance." 

"T am!" he said, frankly. "And I'll tell you why. It's just because no 
particular attention was drawn to it at the inquest. So far as I remember it 
was barely mentioned--if it was, it was only as one item, an insignificant 
one, amongst more important things; the money, the watch and chain, and 
so on. But--somebody--somebody there!--considered it of so much 
importance as to appropriate it. Therefore, it is--just what I thought it 
wasn't--a matter of moment. I ought to have taken more care about it, from 
the time Mr. Cazalette first drew my attention to those marks inside the lid." 

"You're sure that it was on the table at the inquest?" I suggested. 

"I'm sure of that," he replied with conviction, "for I distinctly remember 
laying out the various objects myself. When the inquest was over, I told the 
man you've just seen to put them all together and to seal the package when 
he brought it back here. No--that tobacco-box was picked up--stolen--off 
that table." 

"Then there's more in the matter than lies on the surface," said I. 

"Evidently," said he. He looked dubiously from Miss Raven to myself. 
"I suppose the old gentleman--Mr. Cazalette--is to be--trusted? I mean--you 
don't think that he's found out anything with his photography, and is 
keeping it dark?" 

"Miss Raven and myself," I replied, "know nothing whatever of Mr. 
Cazalette except that he is a famous authority on coins and medals, a very 
remarkable person for his age, and Mr. Raven's guest. As to his keeping the 
result of his investigations dark, I should say that no one could do that sort 
of thing better!" 

"Aye, so I guessed," muttered the inspector. "I wish he'd tell us, though, 
if he has discovered anything. But I suppose he'll take his time?" 

"Precisely," said I. "Men like Mr. Cazalette do. Time is regarded by men 
of his peculiar temperament in somewhat different fashion to the way in 
which we younger folk regard it--having come a long way along the road of 


life, they refuse to be hurried. Well--I suppose you'll make some inquiries 
about that box? By the way, if it's not a professional secret, have you heard 
any more of the affair at Saltash?" 

"They haven't found out another thing," he answered, with a shake of 
the head. "That's as big a mystery as this! 

"What do you think, from your standpoint, of the two affairs?" I asked, 
more for the delectation of Miss Raven than for my own satisfaction--I 
knew she was curious about the double mystery. "Have you formed any 
conclusion?" 

"I've thought a great deal about it," he replied. "It seems to me that the 
two brothers, Salter and Noah Quick, were men who had what's commonly 
called a past, and that there was some strange secret in it--probably one of 
money. I think that in their last days they were tracked, shadowed, whatever 
you like to call it, by some old associates of theirs, who murdered them in 
the expectation of getting hold of something--papers, or what not. And what 
I would like to know is--why did Salter Quick come down here, to this 
particular bit of the North Country?" 

"He said--to look for the graves of his ancestors on the mother's side, 
the Netherfields," I answered. 

"Aye, well!" remarked the inspector, almost triumphantly. "I know he 
did--but I've had the most careful inquires made. There isn't such a name in 
any churchyard of these parts. There isn't such a name in any parish register 
between Alnmouth Bay and Fenham Flats--and that's a pretty good stretch 
of country! I set to work on those investigations as soon as you told me 
about your first meeting with Salter Quick, and every beneficed clergyman 
and parish clerk in the district--and further afield--has been at work. The 
name of Netherfield is absolutely unknown--in the past or present." 

"And yet," suddenly broke in Miss Raven, "it was not Salter Quick 
alone who was seeking the graves of the Netherfields! There was another 
man." 

The inspector gave her an appreciative look. 

"The most mysterious feature of the whole case!" he exclaimed. "You're 
right, Miss Raven! There was another man--asking for the same 
information. Who was he! Where is he? If only I could clap a hand on him-- 

"You think you'd be clapping a hand on Salter Quick's murderer?" I said 
sharply. 


To my surprise he gave me an equally sharp look and shook his head. 

"I'm not at all sure of that, Mr. Middlebrook," he answered quietly. "Not 
at all sure! But I think I could get some information out of him that I should 
be very glad to secure." 

Miss Raven and I rose to leave; the inspector accompanied us to the 
door of the police-station. And as we were thanking him for his polite 
attentions, a man came along the street, and paused close by us, looking 
inquiringly at the building from which we had just emerged and at our 
companion's smart semi-uniform. Finally, as we were about to turn away, he 
touched his cap. 

"Begging your pardon," he said; "is this here the police office?" 

There was a suggestion in the man's tone which made me think that he 
had come there with a particular object, and I looked at him more 
attentively. He was a shortish, thick-set man, hound-faced, frank of eye and 
lip; no beauty, for he had a shock of sandy-red hair and three or four days' 
stubble on his cheeks and chin; yet his apparent frankness and a certain 
steadiness of gaze set him up as an honest fellow. His clothing was rough; 
there were bits of straw, hay, wood about it, as if he were well acquainted 
with farming life; in his right hand he carried a stout ash-plant stick. 

"You are right, my friend," answered the inspector. "It is! What are you 
wanting?" 

The man looked up the steps at his informant with a glance in which 
there was a decided sense of humour. Something in the situation seemed to 
amuse him. 

"You'll not know me," he replied. "My name's Beeman--James Beeman. 
I come fro' near York. I'm t' chap ‘at were mentioned by one o' t' witnesses 
at t' inquest on that strange man ‘at were murdered hereabouts. I should ha’ 
called to see you about t' matter before now, but I've nobbut just come back 
into this part o' t' country; I been away up i' t' Cheviot Hills there." 

"Oh?" said the inspector. "And--what mention was made of you?" 

James Beeman showed a fine set of teeth in a grin that seemed to stretch 
completely across his homely face. 

"I'm t' chap ‘at were spoken of as asking about t' graves o' t' Netherfield 
family," he answered. "You know--on t' roadside one night, off a fellow ‘at I 
chanced to meet wi' outside Lesbury. That's who I am!" 

The inspector turned to Miss Raven and myself with a look which 
meant more than he could express in words. 


"Talk about coincidence!" he whispered. "This is the very man we'd just 
mentioned. Come back to my office and hear what he's got to tell. Follow 
me,” he continued, beckoning the caller. "I'm much obliged to you for 
coming. Now," he continued, when all four of us were within his room. 
"What can you tell me about that? What do you know about the grave of the 
Netherfields?" 

Beeman laughed, shaking his round head. Now that his old hat was 
removed, the fiery hue of his poll was almost alarming in its crudeness of 
hue. 

"Nowt," he said. "Nowt at all! I'll tell you all about it--that's what I've 
comed here for, hearing as you were wondering who I was and what had 
come o' me. I come up here--yes, it were on t' sixth o' March--to see about 
some sheep stock for our maister, Mr. Dimbleby, and I put up for t' first 
night at a temp'rance i' Alnwick yonder. But of course, temp'rances is all 
right for sleeping and braikfasting, but nowt for owt else, so when I'd tea'd 
there, I went down t' street for a comfortable public, where I could smoke 
my pipe and have a glass or two. And while I was there, a man come in ‘at, 
from his description i' t' papers, 'ud be this here fellow that were murdered. I 
didn't talk none to him, but, after a bit, I heard him talking to t' landlord. 
And, after a deal o' talk about fishing hereabouts, I heard him asking t' 
landlord, as seemed to be a gr't fisherman and knew all t' countryside, if he 
knew any places, churchyards, where there were Netherfields buried? He 
talked so much about ‘em, ‘at 't name got right fixed on my mind. T’ next 
day I had business outside Alnwick, at one or two farms, and that night I 
made further north, to put up at Embleton. Now then, as I were walking that 
way, after dark I chanced in wi' a man near Lesbury, and walked wi' him a 
piece, and I asked him, finding he were a native, if he knew owt o' t' 
Netherfield graves. And that 'ud be t' man ‘at tell'd you ‘at he'd met such a 
person. All right!--I'm t' person.’ 

"Then you merely asked the question out of curiosity?" suggested the 
inspector. 

"Aye--just 'cause I'd heard t' strange man inquire," assented Beeman. "I 
just wondered if it were some family o' what they call consequence." 

"You never saw the man again whom you speak of as having seen at 
Alnwick?" the inspector asked. "And had no direct conversation with him 
yourself?" 


"Never saw t' fellow again, nor had a word with him," replied Beeman. 
"He had his glass or two o' rum, and went away. But I reckon he was t' man 
who was murdered." 

"And where have you been, yourself, since the time you tell us about?" 
asked the inspector. 

"Right away across country," answered Beeman readily. "I went across 
to Chillingham and Wooler, then forrard to some farms i' t' Cheviots, and 
back by Alnham and Whittingham to Alnwick. And then I heard all about 
this affair, and so I thought good to come and tell you what bit I knew." 

"I'm much obliged to you, Mr. Beeman," said the inspector. "You've 
cleared up something, at any rate. Are you going to stay longer in the 
neighbourhood?" 

"I shall be here--leastways, at Alnwick yonder, at t' Temp'rance--for two 
or three days yet, while I've collected some sheep together ‘at I've bowt for 
our maister, on one farm and another," replied Beeman. "Then I shall be 
away. But if you ever want me, at t' 'Sizes, or wot o' that sort, my directions 
is James Beeman, foreman to Mr. Thomas Dimbleby, Cross-houses Manor, 
York." 

When this candid and direct person had gone, the inspector looked at 
Miss Raven and me with glances that indicated a good deal. 

"That settles one point and seems to establish another," he remarked 
significantly. "Salter Quick was not murdered by somebody who had come 
into these parts on the same errand as himself. He was murdered by 
somebody who was--here already!" 

"And who met him?" I suggested. 

"And who met him," assented the inspector. "And now I'm more 
anxious than ever to know if there is anything in that tobacco-box theory of 
Mr. Cazalette's. Couldn't you young people cajole Mr. Cazalette into telling 
you a little? Surely he would oblige you, Miss Raven?" 

"There are moments when Mr. Cazalette is approachable," replied Miss 
Raven. "There are others at which I should as soon think of asking a 
question of the Sphinx." 

"Wait!" said I. "Mr. Cazalette, I firmly believe, knows something. And 
now--you know more than you did. One mystery has gone by the board." 

"It leaves the main one all the blacker," answered the inspector. "Who, 
of all the folk in these parts, is one to suspect? Yet--it would seem that 
Salter Quick found somebody here to whom his presence was so decidedly 


unwelcome that there was nothing for it but--swift and certain death! Why? 
Well--death ensures silence." 

Miss Raven and I took our leave for the second time. We walked some 
distance from the police-station before exchanging a word: I do not know 
what she was thinking of; as for myself, I was speculating on the change in 
my opinion brought about by the rough-and-ready statement of the brusque 
Yorkshireman. For until then I had firmly believed that the man who had 
accosted our friend of the Mariner's Joy, Jim Gelthwaite, the drover, was the 
man who had murdered Salter Quick. My notion was that this man, 
whoever he was, had foregathered somewhere with Quick, that they were 
known to each other, and had a common object, and that he had knifed 
Quick for purposes of his own. And now that idea was exploded, and so far 
as I could see, the search for the real assassin was yet to begin. 

Suddenly Miss Raven spoke. 

"I suppose it's scarcely possible that the murderer was present at that 
inquest?" she asked, half-timidly, as if afraid of my ridiculing her 
suggestion. 

"Quite possible," said I. "The place was packed to the doors with all 
sorts of people. But why?" 

"T thought perhaps that he might have contrived to abstract that tobacco- 
box, knowing that as long as it was in the hands of the police there might be 
some clue to his identity," she suggested. 

"Good notion!" I replied. "But there's just one thing against it. If the 
murderer had known that, if he felt that, he'd have secured the box when he 
searched Quick's clothing, as he undoubtedly did." 

"Of course!" she admitted. "I ought to have thought of that. But there 
are such a lot of things to think of in connection with this case--threads 
interwoven with each other." 

"You've been thinking much about it?" I asked. 

She made no reply for a moment, and I waited, wondering. 

"I don't think it's a very comfortable thing to know that one's had a 
particularly brutal murder at one's very door and that, for all one knows, the 
murderer may still be close at hand," she said at last. "There's such a 
disagreeable feeling of uneasiness about this affair. I know that Uncle 
Francis is most awfully upset by it." 

I looked at her in some surprise. I had not seen any marked signs of 
concern in Mr. Raven. 
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"T hadn't observed that," I said. 

"Perhaps not," she answered. "But I know him better. He's an unusually 
nervous man. Do you know that since this happened he's taken to going 
round the house every night, examining doors and windows?--And--he's 
begun to carry a revolver." 

The last statement made me think. Why should Mr. Raven expect--or, if 
not expect, be afraid of, any attack on himself? But before I could make any 
comment on my companion's information, my attention to the subject was 
diverted. All that afternoon the weather had been threatening to break--there 
was thunder about. And now, with startling suddenness, a flash of lightning 
was followed by a sharp crack, and that on the instant by a heavy downpour 
of rain. I glanced at Miss Raven's light dress--early spring though it was, the 
weather had been warm for more than a week, and she had come out in 
things that would be soaked through in a moment. But just then we were 
close to an old red-brick house, which stood but a yard or two back from the 
road, and was divided from it by nothing but a strip of garden. It had a deep 
doorway, and without ceremony, I pushed open the little gate in front, and 
drew Miss Raven within its shelter. We had not stood there many seconds, 
our back to the door (which I never heard opened), when a soft mellifluous 
voice sounded close to my startled ear. 

"Will you not step inside and shelter from the storm?" 

Twisting round sharply, I found myself staring at the slit-like eyes and 
old parchment-hued face of a smiling Chinaman. 

CHAPTER VIII 

WAS IT A WOMAN? 

Had Miss Raven and I suddenly been caught up out of that little coast 
village and transported to the far East on a magic carpet, to be set down in 
the twinkling of an eye on some Oriental threshold, we could scarcely have 
been more surprised than we were at the sight of that bland, smiling 
countenance. For the moment I was at a loss to think who and what the man 
could be; he was in the dress of his own country, a neat, close-fitting, high- 
buttoned blue jacket; there was a little cap on his head, and a pigtail 
dependent from behind it--I was not sufficiently acquainted with Chinese 
costumes to gather any idea of his rank or position from these things--for 
aught I knew to the contrary, he might be a mandarin who, for some 
extraordinary reason, had found his way to this out-of-the-world spot. And 


my answer to his courteous invitation doubtless sounded confused and 
awkward. 

"Oh, thank you," I said, "pray don't let us put you to any trouble. If we 
may just stand under your porch a moment--" 

He stood a little aside, waving us politely into the hall behind him. 

"Dr. Lorrimore would be very angry with me if I allowed a lady and 
gentleman to stand in his door and did not invite them into his house," he 
said, in the same even, mellifluous tones. "Please to enter." 

"Oh, is this Dr. Lorrimore's?" I said. "Thank you--we'll come in. Is Dr. 
Lorrimore at home?" 

"Presently," he answered. "He is in the village." 

He closed the door as we entered, passed us with a bow, preceded us 
along the hall, and threw open the door of a room which looked out on a 
trim garden at the rear of the house. Still smiling and bland he invited us to 
be seated, and then, with another bow, left the room, apparently walking on 
velvet. Miss Raven and I glanced at each other. 

"So Dr. Lorrimore has a Chinese man servant?" she said. "How-- 
picturesque!" 

"Um!" I muttered. 

She gave me a questioning, half-amused glance, and dropped her voice. 

"Don't you like--Easterns?" she whispered. 

"I like 'em in the East," I replied. "In Northumberland they don't--shall 
we say they don't fit in with the landscape." 

"I think he fits in--here," she retorted, looking round. "This is a bit 
Oriental." 

She was right in that. The room into which we had been ushered was 
certainly suggestive of what one had heard of India. There were fine Indian 
rugs on the floor; ivories and brasses in the cabinets; the curtains were of 
fabric that could only have come out of some Eastern bazaar; there was a 
faint, curious scent of sandal-wood and of dried rose-leaves. And on the 
mantelpiece, where, in English households, a marble clock generally stands, 
reposed a peculiarly ugly Hindu god, cross-legged, hideous of form, whose 
baleful eyes seemed to follow all our movements. 

"Yes," I admitted, reflectively. "I think he fits in--here. Dr. Lorrimore 
said he had been in India for some years, didn't he? He appears to have 
brought some of it home with him." 


"I suppose this is his drawing-room," said Miss Raven. "Now, if only it 
looked out on palm-trees, and--and all other things that one associates with 
India." 

"Just so," said I. "What it does look out on, however, is a typical English 
garden on which, at present, about a ton of rain is descending. And we are 
nearly three miles from Ravensdene Court!" 

"Oh, but it won't keep on like that, for long," she said. "And I suppose, 
if it does, that we can get some sort of a conveyance--perhaps, Dr. 
Lorrimore has a brougham that he'd lend us." 

"I don't think that's very likely," said I. "The country practitioner, I 
think, is more dependent on a bicycle than on a brougham. But here is Dr. 
Lorrimore." 

I had just caught sight of him as he entered his garden by a door set in 
its ivy-covered wall. He ran hastily up the path to the house--within a 
minute or two, divested of his mackintosh, he opened the door of our room. 

"So glad you were near enough to turn in here for shelter!" he 
exclaimed, shaking hands with us warmly. "I see that neither of you 
expected rain--now, I did, and I went out prepared." 

"We made for the first door we saw," said Miss Raven. "But we'd no 
idea it was yours, Dr. Lorrimore. And do tell me!--the Chinese," she 
continued, in a whisper. "Is he your man-servant?" 

Lorrimore laughed, rubbing his hands together. That day he was not in 
the solemn, raven-hued finery in which he had visited Ravensdene Court; 
instead he wore a suit of grey tweed, in which, I thought, he looked rather 
younger and less impressive than in black. But he was certainly no ordinary 
man, and as he stood there smiling at Miss Raven's eager face, I felt 
conscious that he was the sort of somewhat mysterious, rather elusive figure 
in which women would naturally be interested. 

"Man-servant!" he said, with another laugh. "He's all the servant I've 
got. Wing--he's too or three other monosyllabic patronymics, but Wing 
suffices--is an invaluable person. He's a model cook, valet, launderer, 
general factotum--there's nothing that he can't or won't do, from making the 
most perfect curries--l must have Mr. Raven to try them against the 
achievements of his man!--to taking care about the halfpennies, when he 
goes his round of the tradesmen. Oh, he's a treasure--I assure you, Miss 
Raven, you could go the round of this house, at any moment, without 
finding a thing out of place or a speck of dust in any corner. A model!" 


"You brought him from India, I suppose?" said I. 

"I brought him from India, yes," he answered. "He'd been with me for 
some time before I left. So, of course, we're thoroughly used to each other." 

"And does he really like living--here?" asked Miss Raven. "In such 
absolutely different surroundings?" 

"Oh, well, I think he's a pretty good old hand at making the best of the 
moment," laughed Lorrimore. "He's a philosopher. Deep--inscrutable--in 
short, he's Chinese. He has his own notions of happiness. At present he's 
supremely happy in getting you some tea--you mightn't think it, but that 
saffron-faced Eastern can make an English plum-cake that would put the 
swellest London pastry-cook to shame! You must try it!" 

The Chinaman presently summoned us to tea, which he had laid out in 
another room--obviously Lorrimore's dining-room. There was nothing 
Oriental in that; rather, it was eminently Victorian, an affair of heavy 
furniture, steel engravings, and an array, on the sideboard, of what, I 
suppose, was old family plate. Wing ushered us and his master in with due 
ceremony and left us; when the door had closed on him, Lorrimore gave us 
an arch glance. 

"You see how readily and skilfully that chap adapts himself to the needs 
of the moment," he said. "Now, you mightn't think it, but this is the very 
first time I have ever been honoured with visitors to afternoon tea. Observe 
how Wing immediately falls in with English taste and custom! Without a 
word from me, out comes the silver tea-pot, the best china, the finest linen! 
He produces his choicest plum-cake; the bread-and-butter is cut with wafer- 
like thinness; and the tea--ah, well, no Englishwoman, Miss Raven, can 
make tea as a Chinese man-servant can!" 

"It's quite plain that you've got a treasure in your house, Dr. Lorrimore," 
said Miss Raven. "But then, the Chinese are very clever, aren't they?" 

"Very remarkable people, indeed," assented our host. "Shrewd, 
observant, penetrative. I have often wondered if this man of mine would 
find any great difficulty in seeing through a brick wall!" 

"He would be a useful person, perhaps, in solving the present mystery," 
said I. "The police seem to have got no further." 

"Ah, the Quick business?" remarked Lorrimore. '"Um!--well, as regards 
that, it seems to me that whatever light is thrown on it will have to be 
thrown from the other angle--from Devonport. From all that I heard and 
gathered, it's very evident that what is really wanted is a strict examination 


into the immediate happenings at Noah Quick's inn, and also into the 
antecedents of Noah and Salter. But is there anything fresh?" 

I told him, briefly, all that had happened that afternoon--of the 
information given by James Beeman and of the disappearance of the 
tobacco-box. 

"That's odd!" he remarked. "Let's see--it was the old gentleman I saw at 
Ravensdene Court who had some fancy about that box, wasn't it?--Mr. 
Cazalette. What was his idea, now?" 

"Mr. Cazalette," I replied, "saw, or fancied he saw, certain marks or 
scratches within the lid of the box which he took to have some meaning: 
they were, he believed, made with design--with some purpose. He thought 
that by photographing them, and then enlarging his photograph, he would 
bring out those marks more clearly, and possibly find out what they were 
really meant for." 

"Yes?" said Lorrimore. '"Well--what has he discovered?" 

"Up to now nobody knows," said Miss Raven. "Mr. Cazalette won't tell 
us anything." 

"That looks as if he had discovered something," observed Lorrimore. 
"But--old gentlemen are a little queer, and a little vain. Perhaps he's 
suddenly going to let loose a tremendous theory and wants to perfect it 
before he speaks. Oh, well!" he added, almost indifferently, "I've known a 
good many murder mysteries in my time--out in India--and I always found 
that the really good way of getting at the bottom of them was to go right 
back!--as far back as possible. If I were the police in charge of these cases, I 
should put one question down before me and do nothing until I'd exhausted 
every effort to solve it." 

"And that would be--what?" I asked. 

"This," said he. "What were the antecedents of Noah and Salter Quick?" 

"You think they had a past?" suggested Miss Raven. 

"Everybody has a past," answered Lorrimore. "It may be this; it may be 
that. But nearly all the problems of the present have their origin and 
solution in the past. Find out what and where those two middle-aged men 
had been, in their time!--and then there'll be a chance to work forward." 

The rain cleared off soon after we had finished tea, and presently Miss 
Raven and I took our leave. Lorrimore informed us that Mr. Raven had 
asked him to dinner on the following evening; he would accordingly see us 
again very soon. 


"It will be quite an event for me!" he said, gaily, as he opened his garden 
gate. "I live like an anchorite in this place. A little--a very little practice--the 
folk are scandalously healthy!--and a great deal of scientific investigation-- 
that's my lot." 

"But you have a treasure of a servant," observed Miss Raven. "Please 
tell him that his plum-cake was perfection." 

The Chinaman was just then standing at the open door, in waiting on his 
master. Miss Raven threw him a laughing nod to which he responded with a 
deep bow--we left them with that curious picture in our minds: Lorrimore, 
essentially English in spite of his long residence in the East; the Chinaman, 
bland, suave, smiling. 

"A curious pair and a strange combination!" I remarked as we walked 
away. "That house, at any rate, has a plenitude of brain-power in it. What 
amazes me is that a clever chap like Master Wing should be content to bury 
his talents in a foreign place, out of the world--to make curries and plum- 
cake!" 

"Perhaps he has a faithful devotion to his master," said Miss Raven. 
"Anyway, it's very romantic, and picturesque, and that sort of thing, to find 
a real live Chinaman in an English village--I wonder if the poor man gets 
teased about his queer clothes and his pigtail?" 

"Didn't Lorrimore say he was a philosopher?" said I. "Therefore he'll be 
indifferent to criticism. I dare say he doesn't go about much." 

That the Chinaman was not quite a recluse, however, I discovered a day 
or two later, when, going along the headlands for a solitary stroll after a stiff 
day's work in the library, I turned into the Mariner's Joy for a glass of 
Claigue's undeniably good ale. Wing was just coming out of the house as I 
entered it. He was as neat, as bland, and as smiling as when I saw him 
before; he was still in his blue jacket, his little cap. But he was now armed 
with a very large umbrella, and on one arm he carried a basket, filled with 
small parcels; evidently he had been on a shopping expedition. He greeted 
me with a deep obeisance and respectful smile and went on his way--I 
entered the inn and found its landlord alone in his bar-parlour. 

"You get some queer customers in here, Mr. Claigue," I observed as he 
attended to my modest wants. "Yet it's not often, I should think, that a real 
live Chinaman walks in on you." 

"He's been in two or three times, that one," replied Claigue. "Chinaman 
he is, no doubt, sir, but it strikes me he must know as much of this country 


as he knows of his own, for he speaks our tongue like a native--a bit soft 
and mincing-like, but never at a loss for a word. Dr. Lorrimore's servant, I 
understand." 

"He has been in Dr. Lorrimore's service for some years," I answered. 
"No doubt he's had abundant opportunities of picking up the language. Still- 
-it's an odd sight to see a Chinaman, pigtail and all, in these parts, isn't it?" 

"Well, I've had all sorts in here, time and again," replied Claigue 
reflectively. "Sailor men, mostly. But," he added, with a meaning look, "of 
all the lot, that poor chap as got knifed the other week was the most 
mysterious! What do you make of it, sir?" 

"I don't know what to make of it," said I. "I don't think anybody knows 
what to make of it. The police don't, anyhow!" 

"The police!" he exclaimed, with a note of derision. "Yah! they're worse 
than a parcel of old women! Have they ever tried? Just a bit of surface 
inquiry--and the thing slips past. Of course, the man was a stranger. Nobody 
cares; that's about it. My notion is that the police don't care the value of that 
match whether the thing's ever cleared up or not. Nine days' wonder, you 
know, Mr. Middlebrook. Still--there's a deal of talk about." 

"I suppose you hear a good deal in this parlour of yours?" I suggested. 

"Nights--yes," he said. "A murder's always a good subject of 
conversation. At first, those who come in here of an evening--regular set 
there, in from the village at the back of the cliffs--they could talk of naught 
else, starting first this and that theory. It's died down a good deal, to be sure- 
-there's been naught new to start it afresh, on another tack--but there is some 
talk, even now." 

"And what's the general opinion?" I inquired. "I suppose there is one?" 

"Aye, well, I couldn't say that there's a general opinion," he answered. 
"There's a many opinions. And some queer notions, too!" 

"Such as what?" I asked. 

"Well," said he, with a laugh, as if he thought the suggestion ridiculous, 
"there's one that comes nearer being what you might call general than any 
of the others. There's a party of the older men that come here who're dead 
certain that Quick was murdered by a woman!" 

"A woman!" I exclaimed. "Whatever makes them think that?" 

"Those footmarks," answered Claigue. "You'll remember, Mr. 
Middlebrook, that there were two sets of prints in the sand thereabouts. One 
was certainly Quick's--they fitted his boots. The other was very light-- 


delicate, you might call 'em--made, without doubt, by some light-footed 
person. Well, some of the folk hereabouts went along to Kernwick Cove the 
day of the murder, and looked at those prints. They say the lighter ones 
were made by a woman." 

I let my recollections go back to the morning on which I had found 
Quick lying dead on the patch of yellow sand. 

"Of course," I said, reflectively, "those marks are gone, now." 

"Gone? Aye!" exclaimed Claigue. "Long since. There's been a good 
many tides washed over that spot since this, Mr. Middlebrook. But they 
haven't washed out the fact that a man's life was let out there! And whether 
it Was man or woman that stuck that knife into the poor fellow's shoulders, 
it'll come out, some day." 

"I'm not so sure of that," said I. "There's a goodly percentage of 
unsolved mysteries of that kind." 

"Well, I believe in the old saying," he declared. "Murder will out! What 
I don't like is the notion that the murderer may be walking about this 
quarter, free, unsuspected. Why, I may ha' served him with a glass of beer! 
What's to prevent it? Murderers don't carry a label on their foreheads!" 

"What do you think the police ought to do--or ought to have done?" I 
asked. 

"I think they should ha' started working backward," he replied, with 
decision. "I read all I could lay hands on in the newspapers, and I came to 
the conclusion that there was a secret behind those two men. Come! two 
brothers murdered on the same night--hundreds of miles apart! That's no 
common crime, Mr Middlebrook. Who were these two men--Noah and 
Salter Quick? What was their past history? That's what the police ought to 
ha’ busied themselves with. If they lost or couldn't pick up the scent here, 
they should ha' tried far back. Go backward they should--if they want to go 
forward." 

That was the second time I had heard that advice, and I returned to 
Ravensdene Court reflecting on it. Certainly it was sensible. Who, after all, 
were Noah and Salter Quick--what was their life-story. I was wondering 
how that could be brought to light, when, having dressed for dinner, and I 
was going downstairs, Mr. Cazalette's door opened and he quietly drew me 
inside his room. 

"Middlebrook!" he whispered--though he had carefully shut the door-- 
"you're a sensible lad, and I'll acquaint you with a matter. This very 


morning, as I was taking my bit of a dip, my pocket-book was stolen out of 
the jacket that I'd left on the shore. Stolen, Middlebrook!" 

"Was there anything of great value in it?" I asked. 

"Aye, there was!" answered Mr. Cazalette. "There was that in it which, 
in my opinion, might be some sort of a clue to the real truth about yon 
man's murder!" 

CHAPTER IX 

THE ENLARGED PHOTOGRAPH 

I was dimly conscious, in a vague, uncertain fashion, that Mr. Cazalette 
was going to tell me secrets; that I was about to hear something which 
would explain his own somewhat mysterious doings on the morning of the 
murder; a half-excited, anticipating curiosity rose in me. I think he saw it, 
for he signed to me to sit down in an easy chair close by his bed; he himself, 
a queer, odd figure in his quaint, old-fashioned clothes, perched himself on 
the edge of the bed. 

"Sit you down, Middlebrook," he said. "We've some time yet before 
dinner, and I'm wanting to talk to you--in private, you'll bear in mind. 
There's things I know that I'm not willing--as yet--to tell to everybody. But 
I'll tell them to you, Middlebrook--for you're a sensible young fellow, and 
we'll take a bit of counsel together. Aye--there was that in my pocket-book 
that might be--I'll not say positively that it was, but that it might be--a clue 
to the identity of the man that murdered yon Salter Quick, and I'm sorry 
now that I've lost it and didn't take more care of it. But man! who'd ha’ 
thought that I'd have my pocket-book stolen from under my very nose! And 
that's a convincing proof that there's uncommonly sharp and clever 
criminals around us in these parts, Middlebrook." 

"You lost your pocket-book while you were bathing, Mr. Cazalette?" I 
asked, wishful to know all his details. 

He tumed on his bed, pointing to a venerable Norfork jacket which 
hung on a peg in a recess by the washstand. I knew it well enough: I had 
often seen him in it first thing of a morning. 

"It's my custom," said he, "to array myself in that old coatie when I go 
for my bit dip, you see--it's thick and it's warm, and I've had it twenty years 
or more--good tweed it is, and homespun. And whenever I've gone out here 
of a morning, I've put my pocket-book in the inside pocket, and laid the 
coat itself and the rest o' my scanty attire on the bank there down at 
Kernwick Cove while I went in the water. And I did that very same thing 


this morning--and when I came to my clothes again, the pocket-book was 
gone!" 

"You saw nobody about?" I suggested. 

"Nobody," said he. "But Lord, man, I know how easy it was to do the 
thing! You'll bear in mind that on the right hand side of that cove the 
plantation comes right down to the edge of the bit of cliff--well, a man 
lurking amongst the shrubs and undergrowth 'ud have nothing to do but 
reach his arm to the bank, draw my coatie to his nefarious self, and abstract 
my property. And by the time I was on dry land again, and wanting my 
garments, he'd be a quarter of a mile away!" 

"And--the clue?" I asked. 

He edged a little nearer to me, and dropped his voice still lower. 

"I'm telling you," he said. "Now you'll let your mind go back to the 
moming whereon you found yon man Quick lying dead and murdered on 
the sand? And you'll remember that before ever you were down at the place, 
I'd been there before you. You'll wonder how it comes about that I didn't 
find what you found, but then, there's a many big rocks and boulders 
standing well up on that beach, and its very evident that the corpse was 
obscured from my view by one or other and maybe more of 'em. Anyway, I 
didn't find Salter Quick--but I did find something that maybe--mind, I'm 
saying maybe, Middlebrook--had to do with his murder." 

"What, Mr. Cazalette?" I asked, though I knew well enough what it was. 
I wanted him to say, and have done with it; his circumlocution was getting 
wearisome. But he was one of those old men who won't allow their cattle to 
be hurried, and he went on in his long-winded way. 

"You'll be aware," he continued, "that there's a deal of gorse and 
bramble growing right down to the very edge of the coast thereabouts, 
Middlebrook. Scrub--that sort o' thing. The stuff that if it catches anything 
loose, anything protruding from say, the pocket of a garment, ‘ll lay hold 
and stick to it. Aye, well, on one of those bushes, gorse or bramble I cannot 
rightly say which, just within the entrance to the plantation, I saw, fluttering 
in the morning breeze that came sharp and refreshing off the face of the 
water, a handkerchief. And there was two sorts o' stains on it--caused in the 
one case by mud--the soft mud of the adjacent beach--and in the other by 
blood. A smear of blood--as if somebody had wiped blood off his fingers, 
you'll understand. But it was not that, not the blood, made me give my 
particular attention to the thing, which I'd picked off with my thumb and 


finger. It was that I saw at once that this was no common man's property, for 
there was a crest woven into one comer, and a monogram of initials 
underneath it, and the stuff itself was a sort that I'm unfamiliar with--it 
wasn't linen, though it looked like it, and it wasn't silk, for I'm well 
acquainted with that fabric--maybe it was a mixture of the two, but it had 
not been woven or made in any British factory: the thing, Middlebrook, was 
of foreign origin." 

"What were the markings you speak of?" I asked. 

"Well, I tell you there was a crest; anyhow it was a coronet, or that make 
of a thing," he answered. "Woven in one corner--I mean worked in by hand. 
And the letters beneath it were a V and a de--small, that last--and a C. Man! 
that handkerchief was the property of some man of quality! And the stains 
being wet--the mud-stains, at any rate, though the smear of blood was dry--I 
gathered that it had been but recently deposited, by accident, where I found 
it. I reckoned it up this way, d'ye see, Middlebrook--the man who'd left it 
there had used it on the beach--maybe he'd cut his toe, bathing, or 
something o' that sort, or likely a cut finger, gathering a shell or a fossil-- 
and had thrust it carelessly into a side-pocket, for a thorn to catch hold of as 
he passed. But there it was, and there I found it." 

"And what did you do with it, Mr. Cazalette?" I inquired with seeming 
innocence. 

"I'm telling you," he replied. "I had no knowledge, you're aware, of 
what lay behind me on the sands: I just thought it a queer thing that a man 
of quality's handkerchief should be there. And I slipped it among my 
towels, to bring along wi' me to the house here. But I'm whiles given to 
absent-mindedness, and not liking that I should put the blood-stained thing 
down on my dressing-table there and cause the maids to wonder, I thrust it 
into a hedge as I was passing along, till I could go back and examine it at 
my leisure. And when I'd got myself dressed, I went back and took it, and 
put it in a stout envelope into my pocket--and then you came along, 
Middlebrook, with your story of the murder, and I saw then that before 
saying a word to anybody, I'd keep my own counsel and examine that thing 
more carefully. And man alive! I've no doubt whatever that the man who 
left the handkerchief behind him was the man who knifed Salter Quick." 

"I gather, from all you've said, that the handkerchief was in the pocket- 
book you had stolen this morning?" I suggested. 


"You're right in that," said he. "Oh, it was! Wrapped up in a bit of oiled 
paper, and in an envelope, sealed down and attested in my handwriting, 
Middlebrook--date and particulars of my discovery of it, all in order. Aye, 
and there was more. Letters and papers of my own, to be sure, and a trifle 
money--bank-notes. But there was yet another thing that, in view of all we 
know, may be a serious thing to have fall into the hands of ill-doers. A print, 
Middlebrook, of the enlarged photograph I got of the inside of the lid of yon 
dead man's tobacco-box!" 

He regarded me with intense seriousness as he made this announcement, 
and not knowing exactly what to say, I remained silent. 

"Aye!" he continued. "And it's my distinct and solemn belief that it's 
that the thief was after! Ye see, Middlebrook, it's been spoken of--not 
widely noised abroad, as you might say, but still spoken of, and things 
spread, that I was keenly interested in those marks, scratches, whatever they 
were, on the inside of that lid, and got the police to let me make a 
photograph, and it's my impression that there's somebody about who's been 
keenly anxious to know what results I obtained." 

"You really think so?" said I. "Why--who could there be?" 

"Aye, man, and who could there be, wi' a crest and monogram on his 
kerchief, that 'ud murder yon man the secret way he has?" he retorted, 
answering my incredulous look with one of triumph. "Tell me that, my 
laddie! I'm telling you, Middlebrook, that this was no common murder any 
more than the murder of the man's own brother down yonder at Saltash, 
which is a Cornish riverside place, and a good four or five hundred miles 
away, was a common, ordinary crime! Man! we're living in the very midst 
of a mystery--and that there's bloody-minded, aye, and bloody-handed men, 
maybe within our gates, but surely close by us, is as certain to me as that 
I'm looking at you!" 

"I thought you believed that Salter Quick's murderer was miles away 
before ever Salter Quick was cold?" I observed. 

"I did--and I've changed my mind," he answered. "I'm not thinking it 
any more, and all the less since I was robbed of my venerable pocket-book, 
with those two exhibits o' the crime in its wame. The murderer is about! and 
though he mayn't have thought to get his handkerchief, he may have hoped 
that he'd secure some result o' my labours in the photographic line." 

"Mr. Cazalette!" said I, "what were the results of your labours? I don't 
suppose that the print which was in your pocket-book was the only one you 


possess?" 

"You're right there," he replied. "It wasn't. If the thief thought he was 
securing something unique, he was mistaken. But--I didn't want him, or 
anybody, to get hold of even one print, for as sure as we're living men, 
Middlebrook, what was on the inside of that lid was--a key to something!" 

"You forget that the tobacco-box itself has been stolen from the police's 
keeping," I reminded him. 

"And I don't forget anything of the sort," he retorted. "And the fact 
you've mentioned makes me all the more assured, my man, that what I say 
is correct! There's him, or there's them--in all likelihood it's the plural--that's 
uncommonly anxious, feverishly anxious, to get hold of that key that I 
suspicion. What were Salter Quick's pockets turned out for? What were the 
man's clothes slashed and hacked for? Why did whoever slew Noah Quick 
at Saltash treat the man in similar fashion? It wasn't money the two men 
were murdered for!--no, it was for information, a secret! Or, as I put it 
before, the key to something." 

"And you believe, really and truly, that this key is in the marks or 
scratches or whatever they are on the lid of the tobacco-box?" I asked. 

"Aye, I do!" he exclaimed. "And what's more, Middlebrook, I believe 
I'm a doited old fool! If I'd contrived to get a good, careful, penetrating look 
at that box, without saying anything to the police, I should ha' shown some 
common-sense. But like the blithering old idiot that I am, I spoke my 
thoughts aloud before a company, and I made a present of an idea to these 
miscreants. Until I said what I did, the murderous gang that knifed yon two 
men hadn't a notion that Salter Quick carried a key in his tobacco-box! 
Now--they know." 

"You don't mean to suggest that any of the murderers were present when 
you asked permission to photograph the box!" I exclaimed. "Impossible!" 

"There's very few impossibilities in this world, Middlebrook," he 
answered. "I'm not saying that any of the gang were present in Raven's 
outhouse yonder, where they carried the poor fellow's body, but there were 
a dozen or more men heard what I said to the police-inspector, like the old 
fool I was, and saw me taking my photograph. And men talk--no matter of 
what degree they are." 

"Mr. Cazalette," said I, "I'd just like to see your results." 

He got off his bed at that, and going over to a chest of drawers, 
unlocked one, and took out a writing-case, from which he presently 


extracted a sheet of cardboard, whereon he had mounted a photograph, 
beneath which, on the cardboard, were some lines of explanatory writing in 
its fine, angular style of caligraphy. This he placed in my hand without a 
word, watching me silently as I looked at it. 

I could make nothing of the thing. It looked to me like a series--a very 
small one--of meaningless scratches, evidently made with the point of a 
knife, or even by a strong pin on the surface of the metal. Certainly, the 
marks were there, and, equally certainly, they looked to have been made 
with some intent--but what did they mean? 

"What d'ye make of it, lad?" he inquired after awhile. "Anything?" 

"Nothing, Mr. Cazalette!" I replied. "Nothing whatever." 

"Aye, well, and to be candid, neither do I," he confessed. "And yet, I'm 
certain there's something in it. Take another look--and consider it carefully." 

I looked again--this is what there was to look at: mere lines, and at the 
foot of the photograph, Mr. Cazalette's explanatory notes and suggestions: I 
sat studying this for a few moments. "I make nothing of it. It seems to be a 
plan. But of what?" 

"It is a plan, Middlebrook," he answered. "A plan of some place. But 
there I'm done! What place? Somebody that's in the secret, to a certain 
point, might know--but who else could? I've speculated a deal on the 
meaning and significance of those lines and marks, but without success. 
Yet--they're the key to something." 

"Probably to some place that Salter Quick knew of," I suggested. 

"Aye, and that somebody else wants to know of!" he exclaimed. "But 
what place, and where?" 

"He was asking after a churchyard," said I, suddenly remembering 
Quick's questions to me and his evident eagerness to acquire knowledge. 
"This may be a rude drawing of a comer of it." 

"Aye, and he wanted the graves of the Netherfields," remarked Mr. 
Cazalette, dryly. "And I've made myself assured of the fact that there isn't a 
Netherfield buried anywhere about this region! No, it's my belief that this is 
a key to some spot in foreign parts, and that there's those who are anxious to 
get hold of it that they'll not stop--and haven't stopped--at murder. And 
now--they've got it!" 

"They've got--or somebody's got--your pocket-book," I answered. "But 
really, you know, Mr. Cazalette, this, and the handkerchief, mayn't have 
been the thief's object. You see, it must be pretty well known that you go 


down there to bathe every morning, and are in the habit of leaving your 
clothes about--and, well there may be those who're not particularly honest 
even in these Arcadian solitudes." 

"No--I'm not with you, Middlebrook!" he said. "Somewhere around us 
there's what I say--crafty and bloody murderers! But ye'll keep all this to 
yourself for awhile, and----" 

Just then the dinner-bell rang, and he put the photographic print away, 
and we went downstairs together. That was the evening on which Dr. 
Lorrimore was to dine with us--we found him in the hall, talking to Mr. 
Raven and his niece. Joining them, we found that their subject of 
conversation was the same that had just engaged Mr. Cazalette and myself-- 
the tobacco-box. It turned out that the police-inspector had been round to 
Lorrimore's house, inquiring if Lorrimore, who, with the police-surgeon, 
had occupied a seat at the table whereon the Quick relics were laid out at 
the inquest, had noticed that now missing and consequently all-important 
object. 

"Of course I saw it!" remarked Lorrimore, narrating this. "I told him I 
not only saw it, but handled it--so, too, did several other people--Mr. 
Cazalette there had drawn attention to the thing when we were examining 
the dead man, and there was some curiosity about it." (Here Mr. Cazalette, 
standing close by me, nudged my elbow, to remind me of what he had just 
said upstairs.) "And I told the inspector something else, or, rather, put him 
in mind of something he'd evidently forgotten," continued Lorrimore. "That 
inquest, or, to be precise, the adjourned inquest, was attended by a good 
many strangers, who had evidently been attracted by mere curiosity. There 
were a lot of people there who certainly did not belong to this 
neighbourhood. And when the proceedings were over, they came crowding 
round that table, morbidly inquisitive about the dead man's belongings. 
What easier, as I said to the inspector, than for some one of them--perhaps a 
curio-hunter--to quietly pick up that box and make off with it? There are 
people who'd give a good deal to lay hold of a souvenir of that sort." 

Mr. Raven muttered something about no accounting for tastes, and we 
went in to dinner, and began to talk of less gruesome things. Lorrimore was 
a brilliant and accomplished conversationalist, and the time passed 
pleasantly until, as we men were lingering a little over our wine, and Miss 
Raven was softly playing the piano in the adjoining drawing-room, the 


butler came in and whispered to his master. Raven turned an astonished face 
to the rest of us. 

"There's the police-inspector here now," he said, "and with him a 
detective--from Devonport. They are anxious to see me--and you, 
Middlebrook. The detective has something to tell." 

CHAPTER X 

THE YELLOW SEA 

I am not sure which, or how many, of us sitting at that table had ever 
come into personal contact with a detective--I myself had never met one in 
my life!--but I am sure that Mr. Raven's announcement that there was a real 
live one close at hand immediately excited much curiosity. Miss Raven, in 
the adjoining room, the door of which was open, caught her uncle's last 
words, and came in, expectantly--I think she, like most of us, wondered 
what sort of being we were about to see. And possibly there was a shade of 
disappointment on her face when the police-inspector walked in followed, 
not by the secret, subtle, sleuth-hound-like person she had perhaps 
expected, but by a little, rotund, rather merry-faced man who looked more 
like a prosperous cheesemonger or successful draper than an emissary of 
justice: he was just the sort of person you would naturally expect to see with 
an apron round his comfortable waist-line or a pencil stuck in his ear and 
who was given to rubbing his fat, white hands--he rubbed them now and 
smiled, wholesale, as his companion led him forward. 

"Sorry to disturb you, Mr. Raven," said the inspector with an apologetic 
bow, "but we are anxious to have a little talk with you and Mr. 
Middlebrook. This is Mr. Scarterfield--from the police at Devonport. Mr. 
Scarterfield has been in charge of the investigations about the affair--Noah 
Quick, you know--down there, and he has come here to make some further 
inquiries." 

Mr. Raven murmured some commonplace about being glad to see his 
visitors, and, with his usual hospitality, offered them refreshment. We made 
room for them at the table at which we were sitting, and some of us, I think, 
were impatient to hear what Mr. Scarterfield had to tell. But the detective 
was evidently one of those men who readily adapt themselves to whatever 
company they are thrown into, and he betrayed no eagerness to get to 
business until he had lighted one of Mr. Raven's cigars and pledged Mr. 
Raven in a whisky and soda. Then, equipped and at his ease, he turned a 
friendly, all-embracing smile on the rest of us. 


"Which," he asked, looking from one to the other, "which of these 
gentlemen is Mr. Middlebrook?" 

The general turning of several pairs of eyes in my direction gave him 
the information he wanted--we exchanged nods. 

"It was you who found Salter Quick?" he suggested. "And who met him, 
the previous day, on the cliffs hereabouts, and went with him into the 
Mariner's Joy?" 

"Quite correct," said I. "All that!" 

"I have read up everything that appeared in print in connection with the 
Salter Quick affair," he remarked. "It has, of course, a bearing on the Noah 
Quick business. Whatever is of interest in the one is of interest in the other." 

"You think the two affairs one really--eh?" inquired Mr. Raven. 

"One!" declared Scarterfield. "The object of the man who murdered 
Noah was the same object as that of the man who murdered Salter. The two 
murderers are, without doubt, members of a gang. But what gang, and what 
object--ah! that's just what I don't know yet!" 

What we were all curious about, of course, was--what did he know that 
we did not already know? And I think he saw in what direction our thoughts 
were turning, for he presently leaned forward on the table and looked 
around the expectant faces as if to command our attention. 

"I had better tell you how far my investigations have gone," he said 
quietly. "Then we shall know precisely where we are, and from what point 
we can, perhaps, make a new departure, now that I have come here. I was 
put in charge of this case--at least of the Saltash murder--from the first. 
There's no need for me to go into the details of that now, because I take it 
that you have all read them, or quite sufficient of them. Now, when the 
news about Salter Quick came through, it seemed to me that the first thing 
to do was to find out a very pertinent thing--who were the brothers Quick? 
What were their antecedents? What was in their past, the immediate or 
distant past, likely to lead up to these crimes? A pretty stiff proposition, as 
you may readily guess! For, you must remember, each was a man of 
mystery. No one in our quarter knew anything more of Noah Quick than 
that he had come to Devonport some little time previous, taken over the 
license of the Admiral Parker, conducted his house very well, and had the 
reputation of being a quiet, close, reserved sort of man who was making 
money. As to Salter, nobody knew anything except that he had been visiting 
Noah for some time. Family ties, the two men evidently have none!--not a 


soul has come forward to claim relationship. And--there has been wide 
publicity." 

"Do you think Quick was the real name?" asked Mr. Cazalette, who 
from the first had been listening with rapt attention. "Mayn't it have been an 
assumed name?" 

"Well, sir," replied Scarterfield, "I thought of that. But you must 
remember that full descriptions of the two brothers appeared in the press, 
and that portraits of both were printed alongside. Nobody came forward, 
recognizing them. And there has been a powerful, a most powerful, 
inducement for their relations to appear, never mind whether they were 
Quick, or Brown, or Smith, or Robinson,--the most powerful inducement 
we could think of!" 

"Aye!" said Mr. Cazalette. "And that was----" 

"Money!" answered the detective. "Money! If these men left any 
relations--sisters, brothers, nephews, nieces--it's in the interest of these 
relations to come into the light, for there's money awaiting them. That's well 
known--I had it noised abroad in the papers, and let it be freely talked of in 
town. But, as I say, nobody's come along. I firmly believe, now, that these 
two hadn't a blood relation in the world--a queer thing, but it seems to be 
So." 

"And--this money?" I asked. "Is it much?" 

"That was one of the first things I went for," answered Scarterfield. 
"Naturally, when a man comes to the end which Noah Quick met with, 
inquiries are made of his solicitors and his bankers. Noah had both in our 
parts. The solicitors knew nothing about him except that he had employed 
them now and then in trifling matters, and that of late he had made a will in 
which, in brief fashion, he left everything of which he died possessed to his 
brother Salter, whose address he gave as being the same as his own; about 
the same time they had made a will for Salter, in which he bequeathed 
everything he had to Noah. But as to the antecedents of Noah and Salter-- 
nothing! Then I approached the bankers. There I got more information. 
When Noah Quick first went to Devonport he deposited a considerable sum 
of money with one of the leading banks at Plymouth, and at the time of his 
death he had several thousand pounds lying there to his credit: his bankers 
also had charge of valuable securities of his. On Salter Quick's coming to 
the Admiral Parker, Noah introduced him to this bank: Salter deposited 
there a sum of about two thousand pounds, and of that he had only 


withdrawn about a hundred. So he, too, at the time of his death, had a large 
balance; also, he left with the bankers, for safe keeping, some valuable scrip 
and securities, chiefly of Indian railways. Altogether, those bankers hold a 
lot of money that belongs to the two brothers, and there are certain 
indications that they made their money--previous to coming to Devonport-- 
in the far East. But the bankers know no more of their antecedents than the 
solicitors do. In both instances--banking matters and legal matters--the two 
men seem to have confined their words to strict business, and no more; the 
only man I have come across who can give me the faintest idea of anything 
respecting their past is a regular frequenter of the Admiral Parker who says 
that he once gathered from Salter Quick that he and Noah were natives of 
Rotherhithe, or somewhere in that part, and that they were orphans and the 
last of their lot." 

"Of course, you have been to Rotherhithe--making inquiries?" suggested 
Mr. Raven. 

"IT have, sir," replied Scarterfield. "And I searched various parish 
registers there, and found nothing that helped me. If the two brothers did 
live at Rotherhithe, they must have been taken there as children and born 
elsewhere--they weren't born in Rotherhithe parish. Nor could I come 
across anybody at all who knew anything of them in seafaring circles 
thereabouts. I came to the conclusion that whoever those two men were, and 
whatever they had been, most of their lives had been spent away from this 
country." 

"Probably in the far East, as you previously suggested," muttered Mr. 
Cazalette. 

"Likely!" agreed Scarterfield. "Their money would seem to have been 
made there, judging by, at any rate, some of their securities. Well, there's 
more ways than one of finding things out, and after I'd knocked round a 
good deal of Thames' side, and been in some queer places, I turned my 
attention to Lloyds. Now, connected with Lloyds, are various publications 
having to do with shipping matters--the 'Weekly Shipping Index,’ the 
‘Confidential Index,’ for instance; moreover, with time and patience, you 
can find out a great deal at Lloyds not only about ships, but about men in 
them. And to cut a long story short, gentlemen, last week I did at last get a 
clue about Noah and Salter Quick which I now mean to follow up for all it's 
worth." 


Here the detective, suddenly assuming a more business-like air than he 
had previously shown, paused, to produce from his breast-pocket a small 
bundle of papers, which he laid before him on the table. I suppose we all 
gazed at them as if they suggested deep and dark mystery--but for the time 
being Scarterfield let them lie idle where he had placed them. 

"T'll have to tell the story in a sort of sequence," he continued. "This is 
what I have pieced together from the information I collected at Lloyds. In 
October, 1907, now nearly five years ago, a certain steam ship, the 
Elizabeth Robinson, left Hong-Kong, in Southern China, for Chemulpo, one 
of the principal ports in Korea. She was spoken in the Yellow Sea several 
days later. After that she was never heard of again, and according to the 
information available at Lloyds she probably went down in a typhoon in the 
Yellow Sea and was totally lost, with all hands on board. No great matter, 
perhaps!--from all that I could gather she was nothing but a tramp steamer 
that did, so to speak, odd jobs anywhere between India and China; she had 
gone to Hong-Kong from Singapore: her owners were small folk in 
Singapore, and I imagine that she had seen a good deal of active service. All 
the same, she's of considerable interest to me, for I have managed to secure 
a list of the names of the men who were on her when she left Hong-Kong 
for Chemulpo--and amongst those names are those of the two men we're 
concerned about: Noah and Salter Quick." 

Scarterfield slipped off the india-rubber band which confined his papers, 
and selecting one, slowly unfolded it. Mr. Raven spoke. 

"I understood that this ship, the Elizabeth Robinson, was lost with all 
hands?" he said. 

"So she is set down at Lloyds," replied Scarterfield. "Never heard of 
again--after being spoken in the Yellow Sea about three days from 
Chemulpo." 

"Yet--Noah and Salter Quick were on her--and were living five years 
later?" suggested Mr. Raven. 

"Just so, sir!" agreed Scarterfield, dryly. "Therefore, if Noah and Salter 
Quick were on her, and as they were alive until recently, either the Elizabeth 
Robinson did not go down in a typhoon, or from any other reason, or--the 
brothers Quick escaped. But here is a list of the men who were aboard when 
she sailed from Hong-Kong. She was, I have already told you, a low-down 
tramp steamer, evidently picking up a precarious living between one far 
Eastern port and another--a small vessel. Her list includes a master, or 
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captain, and a crew of eighteen--I needn't trouble you with their names, 
except in two instances, which I'll refer to presently. But here are the names 
of Noah Quick, Salter Quick--set down as passengers. Passengers!--not 
members of the crew. Nothing in the list of the crew strikes me but the two 
names I spoke of, and that I'll now refer to. The first name will have an 
interest for Mr. Middlebrook. It's Netherfield." 

"Netherfield!" I exclaimed. "The name----" 

"That Salter Quick asked you particular questions about when he met 
you on the headlands, Mr. Middlebrook," answered Scarterfield, with a 
knowing look, "and that he was very anxious to get some news of William 
Netherfield, deck-hand, of Blyth, Northumberland--that's the name on the 
list of those who were aboard the Elizabeth Robinson when she went out of 
Hong-Kong--and disappeared forever!" 

"Of Blyth?" remarked Mr. Cazalette. "Um!--Blyth lies some miles to the 
southward." 

"I'm aware of it, sir," said Scarterfield, "and I propose to visit the place 
when I have made certain inquiries about this region. But I hope you 
appreciate the extraordinary coincidence, gentlemen? In October, 1907, 
Salter Quick is on a tramp steamer in the Yellow Sea in company, more or 
less intimate, with a sailor-man from Blyth, in Northumberland, whose 
name is Netherfield: in March, 1912, he is on the sea-coast near Alnmouth, 
asking anxiously if anybody knows of a churchyard or churchyards in these 
parts where people of the name of Netherfield are buried? Why? What had 
the man Netherfield who was with Salter Quick in Chinese waters in 1907 
got to do with Salter Quick's presence here five years later?" 

Nobody attempted to answer these questions, and presently I put one for 
myself. 

"You spoke of two names on the list as striking you with some 
significance," I said. "Netherfield is one. What is the other?" 

"That of a Chinaman," he replied promptly, referring to his documents. 
"Set down as cook--I'm told most of those coasting steamers in that part of 
the world carry Chinamen as cooks. Chuh Fen--that's the name. And why 
it's significant to me, when all the rest aren't, is this--during the course of 
my inquiries at Lloyds, I learnt that about three years ago a certain 
Chinaman, calling himself Chuh Fen, dropped in at Lloyds and was very 
anxious to know if the steamer Elizabeth Robinson, which sailed from 
Hong-Kong for Chemulpo in October, 1907, ever arrived at its destination? 


He was given the same information that was afforded me, and on getting it 
went away, silent. Now then--was this man, this Chinaman, the Chuh Fen 
who turned up in London, the same Chuh Fen who was on the Elizabeth 
Robinson? If so, how did he escape a shipwreck which evidently happened? 
And why--if there was no shipwreck, and something else took place of 
which we have no knowledge--did he want to know, after two years' lapse 
of time, if the ship did really get to Chemulpo?" 

There was a slight pause then, suddenly broken by Dr. Lorrimore, who 
then spoke for the first time. 

"Do you know what all this is suggesting to me?" he exclaimed, 
nodding at Scarterfield. "Something happened on that ship! It may be that 
there was no shipwreck, as you said just now--something may have taken 
place of which we have no knowledge. But one fact comes out clearly-- 
whether the Elizabeth Robinson ever reached any port or not, it's very 
evident--nay, certain!--that Noah and Salter Quick did. And--considering 
the inquiry he made at Lloyds--so did the Chinaman, Chuh Fen. Now--what 
could those three have told about the Elizabeth Robinson?" 

No one made any remark on that, until Scarterfield remarked softly: 

"I wish I had chanced to be at Lloyds when Chuh Fen called there! But- 
-that's three years ago, and Chuh Fen may be--where?" 

Something impelled Miss Raven and myself to glance at Dr. Lorrimore. 
He nodded--he knew what we were thinking of. And he turned to 
Scarterfield. 

"I happen," he said, "to have a Chinaman in my employ at present--one 
Wing, a very clever man. He has been with me for some years--I brought 
him from India, when I came home recently. An astute chap, like----" 

He paused suddenly; the detective had turned a suddenly interested 
glance on him. 

"You live hereabouts, sir?" he asked. "I--I don't think I've caught your 
name?" 

"Dr. Lorrimore--our neighbour," said Mr. Raven hurriedly. "Close by." 

I think Lorrimore saw what had suddenly come into Scarterfield's mind. 
He laughed, a little cynically. 

"Don't get the idea, or suspicion, formed or half-fledged, that my man 
Wing had anything to do with the murder of Salter Quick!" he said. "I can 
vouch for him and his movements--I know where he was on the night of the 
murder. What I was thinking of was this--Wing is a man of infinite resource 


and of superior brains. He might be of use to you in tracing this Chuh Fen, 
if Chuh Fen is in England. When Wing and I were in London--we were 
there for some time after I returned from India, previous to my coming 
down here--Wing paid a good many visits to his fellow Chinamen in the 
East End, Limehouse way; he also had a holiday in Liverpool and another at 
Swansea and Cardiff, where, I am told, there are Chinese settlements. And I 
happen to know that he carries on an extensive correspondence with his 
compatriots. If you think he could give you any information, Mr. 
Scarterfield----" 

"I'd like to have a talk with him, certainly," responded the detective, 
with some eagerness. "I know a bit about these chaps--some of them can 
see through a brick wall!" 

Lorrimore turned to Mr. Raven. 

"If your coachman could run across with the dog-cart, or anything 
handy," he said, "and would tell Wing that I want him, here, he'd be with me 
at once. And he may be able to suggest something--I know that before he 
came to me--I picked him up in Bombay--he had knocked about the ports of 
Southern China a great deal." 

"Come with me and give my coachman instructions," said Mr. Raven. 
"He'll run over to your place in ten minutes; and while we are discussing 
this affair we may as well have as much light as we can get on it." 

He and Lorrimore left the room together; when they returned, the 
conversation reverted to a discussion of possible ways and means of finding 
out more about the antecedents of the Quicks. Half an hour passed in this-- 
fruitlessly; then the door was quietly opened and behind the somewhat 
pompous figure of the butler I saw the bland, obsequious smile of the 
Chinaman. 

CHAPTER XI 

THE FIVE CONCLUSIONS 

We who sat round that table during the next hour or so must have made 
a strange group. Mr. Raven, always a little nervous and flustered in manner; 
his niece, fresh and eager, in her pretty dinner dress, a curious contrast to 
the antiquated garb and parchment face of old Cazalette, who sat by her, 
watchful and doubting; the officialdom-suggesting figure of the police- 
inspector, erect and rigid in his close-fitting uniform; the detective, 
rubicund and confident, though of what one scarcely knew; Lorrimore and 
myself, keen listeners and watchers, and last, but not by any means the least 


notable, the bland, suave Chinaman in his neat native dress, sitting modestly 
in the background, inscrutable as an image carved out of ivory. I do not 
know what the rest thought, but it lay in my own mind that if there was one 
man in that room who might be trusted to find his way out of the maze in 
which we were wandering, that man was Dr. Lorrimore's servant. 

It was Lorrimore who, at the detective's request, explained to Wing why 
we had sent for him. The Chinaman nodded a grave assent when reminded 
of the Salter Quick affair--evidently he knew all about it. And--if one really 
could detect anything at all in so carefully-veiled a countenance--I thought I 
detected an increased watchfulness in his eyes when Scarterfield began to 
ask him questions arising out of what Lorrimore had said. 

"There is evidence," began the detective, "that this man Salter Quick, 
and his brother Noah Quick, were mixed up in some affair that had 
connection with a trading steamer, the Elizabeth Robinson, believed to have 
been lost in the Yellow Sea, between Hong-Kong and Chemulpo, in 
October 1907. On board that steamer was a certain Chinaman, who, two 
years later, turned up in London. Now, Dr. Lorrimore tells me that when 
you and he were in London, some little time ago, you spent a good deal of 
time amongst your own people in the East End, and that you also visited 
some of them in Liverpool, Cardiff, and Swansea. So I want to ask you--did 
you ever hear, in any of these quarters, of a man named Chuh Fen? Here--in 
London--two years after the Elizabeth Robinson affair--that's three years 
back from now." 

The Chinaman moved his head very slightly. 

"No," he answered. "Not in London--nor in England. But I knew a man 
named Chuh Fen ten, eleven, years ago, before I went to Bombay and 
entered my present service." 

"Where did you know him?" asked Scarterfield. 

"Two--perhaps three places," said Wing. "Singapore, Penang, perhaps 
Rangoon, too. I remember him." 

"What was he?" 

"A cook--very good cook." 

"Would you be surprised to hear of his being in England three years 
ago?" 

"Not at all. Many Chinamen come here. I myself--why not others? If 
Chuh Fen came here, three years ago, perhaps he came as cook on some 
ship trading from China or Burma. Then--go back again." 


"I wonder if he did!" muttered the detective. "Still," he continued, 
turning to Wing, "a lot of your people when they come here, stop, don't 
they?" 

"Many stop in this country," said Wing. 

"Laundry business, eating-houses, groceries, and so on?" suggested 
Scarterfield. "And chiefly in the places I've mentioned, eh?--the East End of 
London, Liverpool, and the two big Welsh towns? Now, I want to ask you a 
question. This man I'm talking of, Chuh Fen, was certainly in London three 
years ago. Are there places and people in London where one could get to 
hear of him?" 

"Where I could get to hear of him--yes," answered Wing. 

"You say--where you could get to hear of him," remarked Scarterfield. 
"Does that mean that you would get information which I shouldn't get?" 

The very faintest ghost of a smile showed itself in the wrinkles about 
the Chinaman's eyes. He inclined his head a little, politely, and Lorrimore 
stepped into the arena. 

"What Wing means is that being a Chinaman himself, naturally he could 
get news of a fellow-Chinaman from fellow-Chinamen where you, an 
Englishman, wouldn't get any at all!" he said with a laugh. "I dare say that if 
you, Mr. Scarterfield, went down Limehouse way seeking particulars about 
Chuh Fen, you'd be met with blank faces and stopped ears." 

"That's just what I'm suggesting, doctor," answered the detective, good- 
humouredly. "T'll put the thing in a nutshell--my profound belief is that if we 
want to get at the bottom of these two murders we've got to go back a long 
way, to the Elizabeth Robinson time, and that Chuh Fen is the only person 
I've heard of, up to now, who can throw a light on that episode. And it 
seems to me, to be plain about it, that Mr. Wing there could be extremely 
useful." 

"How?" asked Lorrimore. "He's at your service, I'm sure." 

"Well, by finding out if this Chuh Fen, when he was here, three years 
since, made any revelations to his Chinese brethren in Limehouse or 
elsewhere," replied Scarterfield. "He may have known something about the 
brothers Quick and concerning that Elizabeth Robinson affair that would 
help immensely. Any little thing!--a mere scrap of information--just a bit of 
chance gossip--a hint--you don't know how valuable these things are. The 
mere germ of a clue--you know!" 


"T know," said Lorrimore. He turned to his servant and addressed him in 
some strange tongue in which Wing at once responded: for some minutes 
they talked together, volubly: then Lorrimore looked round at Scarterfield. 

"Wing says that if Chuh Fen was in London three years ago he can 
engage to find out how long he was here, whence he came and why, and 
where he went," he said. "I gather that there's a sort of freemasonry amongst 
these men--naturally, they seek each other out in strange lands, and there are 
places in London and the other parts to which a Chinaman resorts if he 
happens to land in England. This he can do for you--he's no doubt of it." 

"There's another thing," said Scarterfield. "If Chuh Fen is still in 
England--as he may be--can he find him?" 

Wing's smooth countenance, on hearing this, showed some sign of 
animation. Instead of replying to the detective, he again addressed his 
master in the foreign tongue. Lorrimore nodded and tumed to Scarterfield 
with a slightly cynical smile. 

"He says that if Chuh Fen is anywhere in England he can lay hands on 
him, quickly," said Lorrimore. "But--he adds that it might not be at all 
convenient to Chuh Fen to come into the full light of day: Chuh Fen may 
have reasons of his own for desiring strict privacy." 

"I take you!" said Scarterfield, with a wink. "All right, doctor! If Mr. 
Wing can unearth Mr. Chuh Fen and that mysterious gentleman can give me 
a tip, I'll respect his privacy! So now--do we get at something? Do I 
understand that your man will help us by trying to find out some particulars 
of Chuh Fen, or laying hands on Chuh Fen himself? All expenses defrayed, 
you know," he went on, turning to Wing, "and a handsome remuneration if 
it leads to results. And--follow your own plans! I know you Chinamen are 
smart and deep at this sort of thing!" 

"Leave it to him," said Lorrimore. "To him and to me. If there's news to 
be had of this man Chuh Fen, he'll get it." 

"Then that is something done!" exclaimed Scarterfield, rubbing his 
hands. "Good!--I like to see even a bit of progress. But now, while I'm here, 
and while we're at business--and I hope this young lady doesn't find it dull 
business!--there's another matter. The inspector tells me there have been 
alarums and excursions about a certain tobacco-box which was found on 
Salter Quick, that Mr. Cazalette--you, sir, I think--had had various 
experiments in connection with it, and that the thing has been stolen. Now, I 
want to know all about that!--who can tell me most?" 


Mr. Cazalette was sitting between Miss Raven and myself; I leaned 
close to him and whispered, feeling that now was the time to bring every 
known fact to light. 

"Tell all--all--you told me just before dinner!" I urged upon him. "Table 
the whole pack of cards: let us get at something--now!" 

He hesitated, looking half-suspiciously from one to the other of those 
opposite. 

"D'ye think I'd be well advised, Middlebrook?" he whispered. "Is it wise 
policy to show all the cards you're holding?" 

"In this case, yes!" I said. "Tell everything!" 

"Well," he said. "Maybe. But--it's on your advice, you'll remember, and 
I'm not sure this is the time, nor just the company. However--" 

So, for the second time that day, Mr. Cazalette told the story of the 
tobacco-box and of his pocket-book, and produced his photograph. It came 
as a surprise to all there but myself, and I saw that Mr. Raven in particular 
was much perturbed by the story of the theft that morning. I knew what he 
was thinking--the criminal or criminals were much too close at hand. He cut 
in now and then with a question--but the detective listened in grim, 
absorbed silence. 

"Now, you know, this is really about the most serious and important 
thing I've heard, so far," he said, when Mr. Cazalette had finished. "Just let's 
sum it up. Salter Quick is murdered in a strange and lonely place. Not for 
his goods, for all his money and his valuables--not inconsiderable--are 
found on him. But the murderer was in search of something that he believed 
to be on Salter Quick, for he thoroughly searched his clothing, slashed its 
linings, turned his pockets out--and probably, no, we may safely say 
certainly, failed in his search. He did not get what he was after--any more 
than his fellow-murderer who slew Noah Quick, some hundreds of miles 
away from here, about the very same time, got what he was after. But now 
comes in Mr. Cazalette. Mr. Cazalette, inadvertently, never thinking what he 
was doing, draws public attention to certain marks and scratches, evidently 
made on purpose, in Salter Quick's tobacco-box. Do you see my point, 
gentlemen? The murderer hears of this and says to himself, "That box is the 
thing I want!’ So--he appropriates it, at the inquest! But even then, so faint 
and almost illegible are the marks within the lid, he doesn't find exactly 
what he wants. But he knows that Mr. Cazalette was going to submit his 
photograph to an enlarging process, which would make the marks clearer; 


he also knows Mr. Cazalette's habits (a highly significant fact!) so he sets 
himself to steal Mr. Cazalette's pocket-book, theorizing that Mr. Cazalette 
probably has a copy of the enlarged photograph within it. And, this 
morning, while Mr. Cazalette is bathing, he gets it! Gentlemen!--what does 
this show? One thing as a certainty--the murderer is close at hand!" 

There was a dead silence--broken at last by a querulous murmur from 
Mr. Cazalette himself. 

"Ye may be as sure o' that, my man, as that Arthur's Seat o'erlooks 
Edinbro'!" he said. "I wish I was as sure o' his identity!" 

"Well, we know something that's gradually bringing us toward 
establishing that," remarked Scarterfield. "Let me see that photograph 
again, if you please." 

The rest of us watched Scarterfield as he studied the thing over which 
Mr. Cazalette and I had exercised our brains in the half-hour before dinner. 
He seemed to get no more information from a long perusal of it than we had 
got, and he finally threw it away from him across the table, with a muttered 
exclamation which confessed discomfiture. Miss Raven picked up the 
photograph. 

"Aye!" mumbled Mr. Cazalette. "Let the lassie look at it! Maybe a 
woman's brains is more use than a man's whiles." 

"Often!" said the detective. "And if Miss Raven can make anything of 
that----" 

I saw that Miss Raven was already wishful to speak, and I hastened to 
encourage her by throwing a word to Scarterfield. 

"You'd be infinitely obliged to her, I'm sure," I put in. "It would be a 
help?" 

"No slight one!" said he. "There's something in that diagram. But-- 
what?" 

Miss Raven, timid, and a little shy of concentrated attention, laid the 
photograph again on the table. 

"Don't--don't you think there may be some explanation of this in what 
Salter Quick said to Mr. Middlebrook when they met on the cliffs?" she 
asked. "He told Mr. Middlebrook that he wanted to find a churchyard where 
there were graves of people named Netherfield, but he didn't know exactly 
where it was, though it was somewhere in this locality. Now supposing this 
is a rough outline of that churchyard? These outer lines may be the wall-- 
then these little marks may show the situation of the Netherfield graves. 


And that cross in the corner--perhaps there is something buried, hidden, 
there, which Salter Quick wanted to find?" 

The detective uttered a sharp exclamation and snatched up the 
photograph again. 

"Good! Good!" he said. "Upon my word, I shouldn't wonder! To be 
sure, that may be it. What's against it?" 

"This," remarked Mr. Cazalette solemnly. "That there isn't anybody of 
the name of Netherfield buried between Alnmouth and Budle Bay! That's a 
fact." 

"Established," added the police-inspector, "by as an exhaustive inquiry 
as anybody could make. It is a fact--as Mr. Cazalette says." 

"Well," observed Scarterfield, "but Salter Quick may have been wrong 
in his locality. You can be sure of this--whatever secret he held was got 
from somebody else. He may have been twenty, thirty, even fifty miles out. 
But we know something--the Netherfield who was with him on the 
Elizabeth Robinson hailed from Blyth, in this county. I'm going to Blyth 
myself--tomorrow; I'll find out if there are Netherfields buried about there. 
Personally, I believe Miss Raven's hit the nail on the head--this is a rough 
chart of a spot Salter Quick wanted to find--where, no doubt, something is 
hidden. What? Who knows? But--judging from the fact that two men have 
been murdered for the secret of it--something of great value. Buried 
treasure, no doubt." 

"That's precisely what I've been thinking from the very first," murmured 
Mr. Cazalette. "And ye'll have to go back--to go back, my man!" 

"It's certainly the only way of going forward," agreed Scarterfield with a 
laugh. "But now, before we part, gentlemen, let us see where we've got to. I, 
for myself, have drawn five distinct conclusions about this affair: 

"First--That the Quicks, Noah and Salter, were in possession of a secret, 
which was probably connected with their shipmate of the Elizabeth 
Robinson, Netherfield, who hailed from Blyth; 

"Second--That certain men knew the Quicks to be in possession of that 
secret and murdered both to get hold of it; 

"Third--That they failed to get it from either Noah or Salter; 

"Fourth--That Mr. Cazalette's zeal about the tobacco-box, publicly 
expressed, put the criminals on a new scent, and that they, in pursuance of 
it, stole both the tobacco-box and Mr. Cazalette's pocket-book; 


"Fifth--That the criminals are--or were very recently, in fact, this very 
morning--in the vicinity of this place. 

"So," he continued, looking round, "the thing's narrowing. Let Mr. Wing 
there help by getting some news of Chuh Fen, if possible; as for me, I'm 
going to follow up the Netherfield line. I think we shall track these fellows 
yet--you never know how unexpectedly a clue may turn up." 

"You've not said anything about the handkerchief that I found," 
observed Mr. Cazalette. "There's a clue, surely!" 

"Difficult to follow up, sir," replied Scarterfield. "There is such a thing 
as little articles of that sort being lost at the laundry, put into the wrong 
basket, and so on. Now if we could trace the owner of the handkerchief and 
find where he gets his washing done, and a great deal more--you see? But 
we'll not lose sight of it, Mr. Cazalette--only, there are more important clues 
than that to go on in the meantime. The great thing is--what was this 
precious secret that the Quicks shared, and that certainly had to do with 
some place here in Northumberland? Let's get at that--if we can." 

The two police officials went away with Dr. Lorrimore and his servant, 
all in deep converse, and the four of us who were left behind endeavoured 
to settle our minds for the repose of the night. But I saw that Mr. Raven had 
been upset by the recent talk: he had got it firmly fixed in his consciousness 
that the murderer of Salter Quick was, as it were, in our very midst. 

"How do I know that the guilty man mayn't be one of my own 
servants?" he muttered, as he, Mr. Cazalette and I took up our candles. 
"There are six men in the house--all strangers to me--and several employed 
outside. The idea's deucedly unpleasant!" 

"Ye may put it clear away from you, Raven," said Mr. Cazalette. "The 
murderer may be within bow-shot, but he's none o' yours. Ye'll look deeper, 
far, far deeper than that--this is no ordinary affair, and no ordinary men at 
the bottom of it." Then, when he and I had left our host, and were going 
along one of the upstairs passages towards our own rooms, he added: "No 
ordinary man, Middlebrook! but you see how ordinary folk are suspicioned! 
Raven'll be doubting the bona fides of his own footmen and his own garden 
lads next. No--no! it'll be deeper down than that, my lad!" 

"The mystery is deep," I agreed. 

"Aye--and I'm wondering if it was well to let yon Chinese fellow into all 
of it," he muttered significantly. "I'm no great believer in Orientals, 
Middlebrook." 


"Lorrimore answers for him," said I. 

"And who answers for Lorrimore?" he demanded. "What do you or I 
know of Lorrimore? I'm thinking yon Lorrimore was far too glib of his 
tongue--and maybe I was too ready myself and talked beyond reason to 
strangers. I don't know Lorrimore--nor his Chinaman." 

From which I gathered that Mr. Cazalette himself was not superior to 
suspicions. 

CHAPTER XII 

NETHERFIELD BAXTER 

However Mr. Raven's nerves may have been wrung by the mysterious 
events which found place around his recently acquired possessions, nothing 
untoward or disturbing occurred at Ravensdene Court itself at that time. 
Indeed, had it not been for what we heard from outside, and for such doings 
as the visit of the inspector and Scarterfield, the daily life under Mr. Raven's 
roof would have been regular and decorous almost to the point of 
monotony. We were all engaged in our respective avocations--Mr. Cazalette 
with his coins and medals; I with my books and papers; Mr. Raven with his 
steward, his gardeners, and his various potterings about the estate; Miss 
Raven with her flowers and her golf. Certainly there was relaxation--and in 
taking it, we sorted out each other. Mr. Raven and Mr. Cazalette made 
common cause of an afternoon; they were of that period of life--despite the 
gulf of twenty years between them--when lounging in comfortable chairs 
under old cedar trees on a sunlit lawn is preferable to active exercise; Miss 
Raven and I being younger, found our diversion in golf and in occasional 
explorations of the surrounding country. She had a touch of the nomadic 
instinct in her; so had I; the neighbourhood was new to both; we began to 
find great pleasure in setting out on some excursion as soon as lunch was 
over and prolonging our wanderings until the falling shadows warned us 
that it was time to make for home. What these pilgrimages led to--in more 
ways than one--will eventually appear. 

We heard nothing of Scarterfield, the detective, nor of Wing, pressed 
into his service, for some days after the consultation in Mr. Raven's dining- 
room. Then, as we were breakfasting one morning, the post-bag was 
brought in, and Mr. Raven, opening it, presently handed me a letter in an 
unfamiliar handwriting, the envelope of which bore the post-mark Blyth. I 
guessed, of course, that it was from Scarterfield, and immediately began to 


wonder what on earth made him write to me. But there it was--he had 
written, and here is what he wrote: 

"NORTH SEA HOTEL, 

"BLYTH, NORTHUMBERLAND 

"April 23, 1912 

"Dear Sir: 

"You will remember that when we were discussing matters the other 
night round Mr. Raven's table I mentioned that I intended visiting this town 
in order to make some inquiries about the man Netherfield who was with 
the brothers Quick on the Elizabeth Robinson. I have been here two days, 
and I have made some very curious discoveries. And I am now writing to 
ask you if you could so far oblige and help me in my investigations as to 
join me here for a day or two, at once? The fact is, I want your assistance--I 
understand that you are an expert in deciphering documents and the like, 
and I have come across certain things here in connection with this case 
which are beyond me. I can assure you that if you could make it convenient 
to spare me even a few hours of your valuable time you would put me under 
great obligations to you. 

"Yours truly, 

"THOMAS SCARTERFIELD." 

I read this letter twice over before handing it to Mr. Raven. Its perusal 
seemed to excite him. 

"Bless me!" he exclaimed. "How very extraordinary! What strange 
mysteries we seem to be living amongst? You'll go, of course, 
Middlebrook?" 

"You think I should?" I asked. 

"Oh, certainly, certainly!" he said with emphasis. "If any of us can do 
anything to solve this strange problem, I think we should. Of course, one 
hasn't the faintest idea what it is that the man wants. But from what I 
observed of him the other evening, I should say that Scarterfield is a clever 
fellow--a very clever fellow who should be helped." 

"Scarterfield," I remarked, glancing at Miss Raven and at Mr. Cazalette, 
who were manifesting curiosity, "has made some discoveries at Blyth-- 
about the Netherfield man--and he wants me to go over there and help him-- 
to elucidate something, I think, but what it is, I don't know." 

"Oh, of course, you must go!" exclaimed Miss Raven. "How exciting! 
Mr. Cazalette! aren't you jealous already?" 


"No, but I'm curious," answered Mr. Cazalette, to whom I had passed 
the letter. "I see the man wants something deciphered--aye, that'll be in your 
line, Middlebrook. Didn't I tell all of you, all along, that there'd be more in 
this business than met the eye? Well, I'll be inquisitive to know what new 
developments have arisen! It's a strange fact, but it is a fact, that in affairs of 
this sort there's often evidence, circumstantial, strong, lying ready to be 
picked up. Next door, as it were--and as it is evidently in this case, for 
Blyth's a town that's not so far away." 

Far away or near away, it took me some hours to get to Blyth, for I had 
to drive to Alnwick, and later to change at Morpeth, and again at Newsham. 
But there I was at last, in the middle of the afternoon, and there, on the 
platform to meet me was the detective, as rubicund and cheerful as ever, 
and full of gratitude for my speedy response to his request. 

"I got your telegram, Mr. Middlebrook," he remarked as we walked 
away from the station, "and I've booked you the most comfortable room I 
could get in the hotel, which is a nice quiet house where we'll be able to talk 
in privacy, for barring you and myself there's nobody stopping in it, except 
a few commercial travellers, and to be sure, they've their own quarters. 
You'll have had your lunch?" 

"While I waited at Morpeth," I answered. 

"Aye," he said, "I figured on that. So we'll just get into a corner of the 
smoking-room and have a quiet glass over a cigar, and I'll tell you what I've 
made out here--and a very strange and queer tale it is, and one that's worth 
hearing, whether it really has to do with our affair or no!" 

"You're not sure that it has?" I asked. 

"I'm as sure as may be that it probably has!" he replied. "But still, there's 
a gulf between extreme probability and absolute certainty that's a bit wider 
than the unthinking reckon for. However, here we are--and we'll just get 
comfortable." 

Scarterfield's ideas of comfort, I found, were to dispose himself in the 
easiest of chairs in the quietest of corners with whisky and soda on one 
hand and a box of cigars on the other--this sort of thing he evidently 
regarded as a proper relaxation from his severe mental labours. I had no 
objection to it myself after four hours slow travelling--yet I confess I felt 
keenly impatient until he had mixed our drinks, lighted his cigar and settled 
down at my elbow. 


"Now," he said confidentially, "I'll set it all out in order--what I've done 
and found out since I came here two days ago. There's no need, Mr. 
Middlebrook, to go into detail about how I set to work to get information: 
we've our own ways and methods of getting hold of stuff when we strike a 
strange town. But you know what I came here for. There's been talk, all 
through this case, of the name Netherfield--from the questions that Salter 
Quick put to you when you met him on the cliffs, and from what was said at 
the Mariner's Joy. Very good--now I fell across that name, too, in my 
investigations in London, as being the name of a man who was on the 
Elizabeth Robinson, of uncertain memory, lost or disappeared in the year 
1907, with the two Quicks. He was set down, that Netherfield, as being of 
Blyth, Northumberland. Clearly, then, Blyth was a place to get in touch 
with--and here in Blyth we are!" 

"A clear bit of preface, Scarterfield," said I approvingly. "Go ahead! I'm 
bearing in mind that you've been here forty-eight hours." 

"I've made good use of my time!" he chuckled, with a knowing grin. 
"Although I say it myself, Mr. Middlebrook, I'm a bit of a hustler. Well, 
self-praise, they say, is no recommendation, though to be sure I'm no 
believer in that old proverb, for, after all, who knows a man better than 
himself? So we'll get to the story. I came here, of course, to see if I could 
learn anything of a man of this place who answered to what I had already 
learnt about Netherfield of the Elizabeth Robinson. I went to the likely 
people for news, and I very soon found out something. Nobody knew 
anything of any man, old or young, named William Netherfield, belonging, 
present or past, to this town. But a good many people--most, if not all 
people--do know of a man who used to be in much evidence here some 
years ago; a man of the name of Netherfield Baxter." 

"Netherfield Baxter," I repeated. "Not a name to be readily forgotten-- 
once known." 

"He's not forgotten," said Scarterfield, grimly, "and he was well enough 
known, here, once upon a time, and not so long since, either. And now, who 
was Netherfield Baxter? Well, he was the only child of an old tradesman of 
this town, whose wife died when Netherfield was a mere boy, and who died 
himself when his son was only seventeen years of age. Old Baxter was a 
remarkably foolish man. He left all he had to this lad--some twelve 
thousand pounds--in such a fashion that he came into absolute, uncontrolled 
possession of it on attaining his twenty-first birthday. Now then you can 


imagine what happened! My young gentleman, nobody to say him nay, no 
father, mother, sister, brother, to restrain him or give him a word in season-- 
or a hearty kicking, which would have been more to the purpose!--went the 
pace, pretty considerably. Horses, cards, champagne--you know! The 
twelve thousand began to melt like wax in a fire. He carried on longer than 
was expected, for now and then he had luck on the race-course; won a good 
deal once, I heard, on the big race at Newcastle--what they call the Pitman's 
Darby. But it went--all of it went!--and by the beginning of the year 1904-- 
bear the date in mind, Mr. Middlebrook--Netherfield Baxter was just about 
on his last legs--he was, in fact, living from hand to mouth. He was then-- 
I've been particular about collecting facts and statistics--just twenty-nine 
years of age, so, one way or another, he'd made his little fortune last him 
eight years; he still had good clothes--a very taking, good-looking fellow he 
was, they say--and he'd a decent lodging. But in spring 1904 he was living 
on the proceeds of chance betting, and was sometimes very low down, and 
in May of that year he disappeared, in startlingly sudden fashion, without 
saying a word to anybody, and since then nobody has ever seen a vestige or 
ever heard a word of him." 

Scarterfield paused, looking at me as if to ask what I thought of it. I 
thought a good deal of it. 

"A very interesting bit of life-drama, Scarterfield," said I. "And there 
have been far stranger things than it would be if this Netherfield Baxter of 
Blyth turned out to be the William Netherfield of the Elizabeth Robinson. 
You haven't hit on anything in the shape of a bridge, a connecting link 
between the two?" 

"Not yet, anyway," he answered. "And I don't think it's at all likely that I 
shall, here, for, as I said just now, nobody in this place has ever heard of 
Netherfield Baxter since he walked out of his lodging one evening and 
clean vanished. To be sure, there's been nobody at all anxious to hear of 
him. For one thing, he left no near and dear relations or friends--for another, 
he left no debts behind him. The last fact, of course," added Scarterfield, 
with a wink, "was due to another, very pertinent fact--nobody, to be sure, in 
his latter stages, would give him credit!" 

"You've more to tell," I suggested. 

"Oh, much more!" he acquiesced. "We're about half-way through the 
surface matters. Now then--you're bearing in mind that Netherfield Baxter 
disappeared, very suddenly, in May 1904. Perhaps the town didn't make 


much to do over his disappearance for a good reason--it was just then in the 
very midst of what we generally call a nine days' wonder. For some months 
the Old Alliance Bank here had been in charge of a temporary manager, in 
consequence of the regular manager's long-continued illness. This 
temporary manager was a chap named Lester--John Martindale Lester--who 
had come here from a branch of the same bank at Hexham, across country. 
Now, this Lester was a young man who was greatly given to going about on 
a motor-cycle--not so many of those things about, then, as we see now; he 
was always tearing about the country, they say, on half-holidays, and 
Saturdays and Sundays. And one evening, careering round a sharp corner, 
somewhere just outside the town, in the dark, he ran full tilt into a cart that 
carried no tail-light, and--broke his neck! They picked him up dead." 

"Well?" said I. 

"You're wondering if that's anything to do with Netherfield Baxter's 
disappearance?" said Scarterfield. "Well--it's an odd thing, but out of all the 
folk that I've made inquiry of in the town, I haven't come across one yet 
who voluntarily suggested that it had! But--I do! And you'll presently see 
why I think so. Now, this man, John Martindale Lester, was accidentally 
killed about the beginning of the first week in May 1904. Three or four days 
later, Netherfield Baxter cleared out. I've been careful, in my conversations 
with the townfolk--officials, mostly--not to appear to connect Lester's death 
with Baxter's departure. But that there was a connection, I'm dead certain. 
Baxter hooked it, Mr. Middlebrook, because he knew that Lester's sudden 
death would lead to an examination of things at the Old Alliance Bank!" 

"Ah!" said I. "I begin to see things!" 

"So do I--through smoked glass, though, as yet," assented Scarterfield. 
"But--it's getting clearer. Now, things at the bank were examined--and some 
nice revelations came forth! To begin with, there was a cash deficiency--not 
a heavy one, but quite heavy enough. In addition to that, certain jewels were 
missing, which had been deposited with the bankers for security by a lady 
in this neighbourhood--they were worth some thousands of pounds. And, to 
add to this, two chests of plate were gone which had been placed with the 
bank some years before by the executors of the will of the late Lord 
Forestburne, to be kept there till the coming of age of his heir, a minor when 
his father died. Altogether, Mr. John Martindale Lester and his accomplices, 
or accomplice, had helped themselves very freely to things until then safe in 
the vaults and strong room." 


"Have you found out if Netherfield Baxter and the temporary bank- 
manager were acquainted?" I asked. 

"No--that's a matter I've very carefully refrained from inquiring into," 
answered Scarterfield. "So far, no one has mentioned their acquaintanceship 
or association to me, and I haven't suggested it, for I don't want to raise 
suspicions--I want to keep things to myself, so that I can play my own 
game. No--I've never heard the two men spoken of in connection with each 
other." 

"What is thought in the town about Lester and the valuables?" I 
inquired. "They must have some theory?" 

"Oh, of course, they have," he replied. "The theory is that Lester had 
accomplices in London, that he shipped these valuables off there, and that 
when his accomplices heard of his sudden death they--why, they just held 
their tongues. But--my notion is that the only accomplice Lester had was 
our friend Netherfield Baxter." 

"You've some ground?" I asked. 

"Yes--or I shouldn't think so," said Scarterfield. "I'm now coming to the 
reason of my sending for you, Mr. Middlebrook. I told you that this fellow 
Baxter had a decent lodging in the town. Well, I made it my business to go 
there yesterday morning, and finding that the landlady was a sensible 
woman and likely to keep a quiet tongue I just told her a bit of my business 
and asked her some questions. Then I found out that Baxter left various 
matters behind him, which she still had--clothes, books (he was evidently a 
chap for reading, and of superior education, which probably accounts for 
what I'm going to tell you), papers, and the like. I got her to let me have a 
sight of them. And amongst the papers I found two, which seem to me to 
have been written hundreds of years ago and to be lists with names and 
figures in them. My impression is that Lester found them in those chests of 
plate, couldn't make them out, and gave them to Netherfield Baxter, as 
being a better educated man--Baxter, I found out, did well at school and 
could read and write two or three languages. Well, now, I persuaded the 
landlady to lend me these documents for a day or two, and I've got them in 
my room upstairs, safely locked up--I'll fetch them down presently and you 
shall see if you can decipher them--very old they are, and the writing 
crabbed and queer--but Lord bless you, the ink's as black as jet!" 

"Scarterfield!" said I. "It strikes me you've possibly hit on a discovery. 
Supposing this stolen stuff is safely hidden somewhere about? Supposing 


Netherfield Baxter knew where, and that he's the William Netherfield of the 
Elizabeth Robinson? Supposing that he let the Quicks into the secret? 
Supposing--but, bless me! there are a hundred things one can suppose! 
Anyhow, I believe we're getting at something." 

"I've been supposing a lot of what you've just suggested ever since 
yesterday morning," he answered quietly. "Didn't I say we should have to 
hark back? Well, I'll fetch down these documents." 

He went away, and while he was absent I stood at the window of the 
smoking-room, looking out on the life of the little town and wondering. 
There, across the street, immediately in front of the hotel was the bank of 
which Scarterfield had been telling me--an old-fashioned, grey-walled, red- 
roofed place, the outer door of which was just then being closed for the day 
by a white-whiskered old porter in a sober-hued uniform. Was it possible-- 
could it really be--that the story which had recently ended in a double 
murder had begun in that quiet-looking house, through the criminality of an 
untrustworthy employee? But did I say ended?--nay, for all I knew the 
murderers of the Quicks were only an episode, a chapter in the story--the 
end was--where? 

Then Scarterfield came back and from a big envelope drew forth and 
placed in my hands two folded pieces of old, time-yellowed parchment. 

CHAPTER XIII 

THE SPOILS OF SACRILEGE 

Until that moment I had not thought much about the reason of my 
presence at Blyth--I had, at any rate, thought no more than that Scarterfield 
had merely come across some writing which he found it hard to decipher. 
But one glance at the documents which he placed in my hands showed me 
that he had accidentally come across a really important find; within another 
moment I was deeply engrossed, and he saw that I was. He sat silently 
watching me; once or twice, looking up at him, I saw him nod as if to imply 
that he had felt sure of the importance of the things he had given me. And 
presently, laying the documents on the table between us, I smiled at him. 

"Scarterfield!" I said. "Are you at all up in the history of your own 
country?" 


"Couldn't say that Iam, Mr. Middlebrook," he answered with a shake of 
his head. "Not beyond what a lad learns at school--and I dare say I've 
forgotten a lot of that. My job, you see, has always been with the hard facts 
of the actual present--not with what took place in the past." 

"But you're up to certain notable episodes?" I suggested. "You know, for 
instance, that when the religious houses were suppressed--abbeys, priories, 
convents, hospitals--in the reign of Henry the Eighth, a great deal of their 
plate and jewels were confiscated to the use of the King?" 

"Oh, I've heard that!" he admitted. "Nice haul the old chap got, too, I'm 
given to understand." 

"He didn't get all," said I. "A great deal of the monastic plate 
disappeared--clean vanished. It used to be said that a lot of it was hidden 
away or buried by its owners, but it's much more likely that it was stolen by 
the covetous and greedy folk of the neighbourhood--the big men, of course. 
Anyway, while a great deal was certainly sent by the commissioners to the 
king's treasury in London, a lot more--especially in out-of-the-way places 
and districts--just disappeared and was never heard of again. Up here in the 
North of England that was very often the case. And all this is merely a 
preface to what I'm going to tell you. Have you the least idea of what these 
documents are?" 

"No," he replied. "Unless they're lists of something--I did make out that 
they might be, by the way the words and figures are arranged. Like-- 
inventories." 

"They are inventories!" I exclaimed. "Both. Written in crabbed 
caligraphy, too, but easy enough to read if you're acquainted with sixteenth 
century penmanship, spelling and abbreviations. Look at the first one. It is 
here described as an inventory of all the jewels, plate, et cetera, 
appertaining and belonging unto the Abbey of Forestburne, and it was made 
in the year 1536--this abbey, therefore, was one of the smaller houses that 
came under the £200 limit and was accordingly suppressed in the year just 
mentioned. Now look at the second. It also is an inventory--of the jewels 
and plate of the Priory of Mellerton, made in the same year, and similarly 
suppressed. But though both these houses were of the smaller sort, it is 
quite evident, from a cursory glance at these inventories that they were 
pretty rich in jewels and plate. By the term jewels is meant plate wherein 
jewels were set; as to the plate it was, of course, the sacramental vessels and 


appurtenances. And judging by these entries the whole mass of plate must 
have been considerable!" 

"Worth a good deal, eh?" he asked. 

"A great deal!--and if it's in existence now, much more than a great 
deal," I replied. "But I'll read you some of the items set down here--I'll read 
a few haphazard. They are set down, you see, with their weight in ounces 
specified, and you'll observe what a number of items there are in each 
inventory. We'll look at just a few. A chalice, twenty-eight ounces. Another 
chalice, thirty-six ounces. A mazer, forty-seven ounces. One pair 
candlesticks, fifty-two ounces. Two cruets, thirty-one ounces. One censer, 
twenty-eight ounces. One cross, fifty-eight ounces. Another cross, forty- 
eight ounces. Three dozen spoons, forty-eight ounces. One salt, with 
covering, twenty-eight ounces. A great cross, seventy-two ounces. A paten, 
sixteen ounces. Another paten, twenty ounces. Three tablets of proper gold 
work, eighty-five ounces in all. And so on and so on!--a very nice 
collection, Scarterfield, considering that these are only a few items at 
random, out of some seventy or eighty altogether. But we can easily reckon 
up the total weight--indeed, it's already reckoned up at the foot of each 
inventory. At Forestburne, you see, there was a sum total of two thousand 
two hundred and thirty-eight ounces of plate; at Mellerton, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy ounces--so these two inventories represent a 
mass of about four thousand ounces. Worth having, Scarterfield!--in either 
the sixteenth or the twentieth century." 

"And, in the main, it would be--what?" asked Scarterfield. "Gold, 
silver?" 

"Some of it gold, some silver, a good deal of it silver-gilt," I replied. "I 
can tell all that by reading the inventories more attentively. But I've told you 
what a mere, cursory glance shows." 

"Four thousand ounces of plate--some of it jewelled!" he soliloquised. 
"Whew! And what do you make of it, Mr. Middlebrook? I mean--of all that 
I've told you?" 

"Putting everything together that you've told me," I answered, with 
some confidence, "I make this of it. This plate, originally church property, 
came--we won't ask how--into the hands of the late Lord Forestburne, and 
may have been in possession of his family, hidden away, perhaps, for four 
centuries. But at any rate, it was in his possession, and he deposited it with 
his bankers across the way. He may, indeed, not have known what was in it- 


-again, he may have known. Now I take it that the dishonest temporary 
manager you told me of examined those chests, decided to appropriate their 
valuable contents, and enlisted the services of Netherfield Baxter in his 
nefarious labours. I think that these inventories were found in the chests-- 
one, probably, in each--and that Baxter kept them out of sheer curiosity-- 
you say he was a fellow of some education. As for the plate, I think he and 
his associate hid it somewhere--and, if you want my honest opinion, it was 
for it that Salter Quick was looking." 

Scarterfield clapped his hand on the table. 

"That's it!" he exclaimed. "Hanged if I don't think that myself! It's my 
opinion that this Netherfield Baxter, when he hooked it out of here, got into 
far regions and strange company, came into touch with those Quicks and 
told 'em the secret of this stolen plate--he was, I'm sure, the Netherfield of 
that ship the Quicks were on. Yes, sir!--I think we may safely bet on it that 
Salter Quick, as you say, was looking for this plate!" 

"And--so was somebody else," said I. "And it was that somebody else 
who murdered Salter Quick." 

"Aye!" he assented. "Now--who? That's the question. And what's the 
next thing to do, Mr. Middlebrook?" 

"It seems to me that the next thing to do is to find out all you can about 
this plate," I replied. "If I were you, I should take two people into your 
confidence--the head man, director, chairman, or whatever he is, at the 
bank--and the present Lord Forestburne." 

"T will!" he agreed. "I'll see 'em both, first thing tomorrow morning. Do 
you go with me, Mr. Middlebrook? You'll explain these old papers better 
than I should." 

So Scarterfield and I spent that evening together in the little hotel, and 
after dinner I explained the inventories more particularly. I came to the 
conclusion that if the four thousand ounces of plate specified in them were 
in the chests which the dishonest temporary bank-manager had stolen, he 
had got a very fine haul: the value, of course, of the plate, was not so much 
intrinsic as extrinsic: there were collectors, English and American, who 
would cheerfully give vast sums for pre-Reformation sacramental vessels. 
Transactions of this kind, I fancied, must have been in the minds of the 
thieves. There were features of the whole affair which puzzled me--not the 
least important was my wonder that this plate, undeniably church property, 
should have remained so long in the Forestburne family without being 


brought into the light of day. I hoped that our inquiries next morning would 
bring some information on that point. 

But we got no information--at least, none of any consequence. All that 
was known by the authorities at the bank was that the late Lord Forestburne 
had deposited two chests of plate with them years before, with instructions 
that they were to remain in the bank's custody until his son succeeded him-- 
even then they were not to be opened unless the son had already come of 
age. The bank people had no knowledge of the precise contents of the 
chests--all they knew was that they contained plate. As for the present Lord 
Forestburne, a very young man, he knew nothing, except that his father's 
mysterious deposit had been burgled by a dishonest custodian. He expressed 
no opinion about anything, therefore. But the chief authority at the bank, a 
crusty and _ self-sufficient old gentleman, who seemed to consider 
Scarterfield and myself as busybodies, poohpoohed the notion that the 
inventories which we showed him had anything to do with the rifled 
Forestburne chests, and scorned the notion that the family had ever been in 
possession of goods obtained by sacrilege. 

"Preposterous!" said he, with a sniff of contempt. "What the chests 
contained was, of course, superfluous family plate. As for these documents, 
that fellow Baxter, in spite of his loose manner of living, was, I remember, a 
bit inclined to scholarship, and went in for old books and things--a strange 
mixture altogether. He probably picked up these parchments in some book- 
seller's shop in Durham or Newcastle. I don't believe they've anything to do 
with Lord Forestburne's stolen property, and I advise you both not to waste 
time in running after mare's nests." 

Scarterfield and I got ourselves out of this starchy person's presence and 
confided to each other our private opinions of him and his intelligence. For 
to us the theory which we had set up was unassailable: we tried to reduce it 
to strict and formal precision as we ate our lunch in a quiet corner of the 
hotel coffee-room, previous to parting. 

"More than one of us, Scarterfield, who have taken part in this 
discussion, have said that if we are going to get at the truth of things we 
shall have to go back," I observed. "Well, what you have found out here 
takes us back some way. Let us suppose--we can't do anything without a 
certain amount of supposition--let us, I say, for the sake of argument, 
suppose that the man Netherfield of Blyth, who was with Noah and Salter 
Quick on the ship Elizabeth Robinson, bound from Hong-Kong to 


Chemulpo is the same person as Netherfield Baxter, who certainly lived in 
this town a few years ago. Very well--now then, what do we know of 
Baxter? We know this--that a dishonest bank-manager stole certain 
valuables from the bank, died suddenly just afterwards, and that Baxter 
disappeared just as suddenly. The supposition is that Baxter was concerned 
in that theft. We'll suppose more--that Baxter knew where the stolen goods 
were; had, in fact, helped to secrete them. Well, the next we hear of him is-- 
supposing him to be Netherfield--on this ship, which, according to the 
reports you got at Lloyds, was lost with all hands in the Yellow Sea. But--a 
big but!--we know now that whatever happened to the rest of those on 
board her, three men at any rate saved their lives--Noah Quick, Salter Quick 
and the Chinese cook, whose exact name we've forgotten, but one of whose 
patronymics was Chuh. Chuh turns up at Lloyds, in London, and asks a 
question about the ship. Noah Quick materialises at Devonport, and runs a 
public-house. Salter joins him there. And presently Salter is up on the 
Northumbrian coast, professing great anxiety to find a churchyard, or 
churchyards wherein are graves with the name Netherfield on them--he 
makes the excuse that that is the family name of his mother's people. Now 
we know what happened to Salter Quick, and we also know what happened 
to Noah Quick. But now I'm wondering if something else had happened 
before that?" 

"Aye, Mr. Middlebrook?" said Scarterfield. "And what, now?" 

"I'm wondering," I answered, leaning nearer to him across the little table 
at which we sat, "if Noah and Salter, severally, or conjointly, had murdered 
this Netherfield Baxter before they themselves were murdered? They--or 
somebody who was in with them, who afterwards murdered them? Do you 
understand?" 

"I'm afraid I don't," he said. "No--I don't quite see things." 

"Look you here, Scarterfield," said I. "Supposing a gang of men--men of 
no conscience, desperate, adventurous men--gets together, as men were 
together on that ship, the doings and fate of which seem to be pretty 
mysterious. They're all out for what they can get. One of them is in 
possession of a valuable secret, and he imparts it to the others, or to some of 
them--a chosen lot. There have been known such cases--where a secret is 
shared by say five or six men--in which murder after murder occurs until 
the secret is only held by one or two. A half-share in a thing is worth more 


than one-sixth, Scarterfield--and a secret of one is far more valuable than a 
secret shared with three. Do you understand now?" 

"I see!" he answered slowly. "You mean that Salter and Noah may have 
got rid of Netherfield Baxter and that somebody has got rid of them?" 

"Precisely!" said I. "You put it very clearly." 

"Well," he said, "if that's so, there are--as has been plain all along--two 
men concerned in putting the Quicks out of the way. For Noah was finished 
off on the same night that saw Salter finished--and there was four hundred 
miles distance between the scenes of their respective murders. The man 
who killed Noah was not the man who killed Salter, to be sure." 

"Of course!" I agreed. "We've always known there were two. There may 
be more--a gang of them, and remarkably clever fellows. But I'm getting 
sure that the desire to recover some hidden treasure, valuables, something 
of that sort, was at the bottom of it, and now I'm all the surer because of 
what we've found out about this monastic spoil. But there are things that 
puzzle me." 

"Such as what?" he asked. 

"Well, that eagerness of Salter Quick's to find a churchyard with the 
name Netherfield on the stones," I replied. "And his coming to that part of 
the Northumbrian coast expecting to find it. Because, so far as the experts 
know, there is no such name on any stone, nor in any parish register, in all 
that district. Who, then, told him of the name? You see, if my theory is 
correct, and Baxter told him and Noah, he'd tell them the exact locality." 

"Ah, but would he?" said Scarterfield. "He mightn't. He might only give 
them a general notion. Still--Netherfield it was that Salter asked for." 

"That's certain," said I. "And--I'm puzzled why. But I'm puzzled still 
more about another thing. If the men who murdered Noah and Salter Quick 
were in possession of the secret as well, why did they rip their clothes to 
pieces, searching for--something? Why, later, did somebody steal that 
tobacco-box from under the very noses of the police?" 

Scarterfield shook his head: the shake meant a great deal. 

"That fairly settles me!" he remarked. "Why, the murderer must have 
been actually present at the inquest." 

But at that I shook my head. 

"Oh, dear me, no!" said I. "Not at all! But--some agent of his was 
certainly there. My own impression is that Mr. Cazalette's eagerness about 
that box gave the whole show away. Shall I tell you how I figure things out? 


Well, I think there were men--we don't know who!--that either knew, with 
absolute certainty, or were pretty sure that Noah Quick, and Salter Quick 
were in possession of a secret and that one or the other--and perhaps both-- 
carried it on him, in the shape of papers. Each was killed for that secret. The 
murderers found nothing, in either case. But Mr. Cazalette's remarks, made 
before a lot of men, drew attention to the tobacco-box, and the murderer 
determined to get it. And--what was easier than to abstract it, at the inquest, 
where it was exhibited in company with several other things of Salter's?" 

"I can't say if it was easy or not, Mr. Middlebrook," observed 
Scarterfield. "Were you there--present?"” 

"I was there," said I. "So were most people of the neighbourhood--as 
many as could get into the room, anyway. A biggish room--there'd be a 
couple of hundred people in it. And many of them were strangers. When the 
proceedings were over, men were crowding about the table on which 
Quick's things had been laid out, for exhibition to the coroner and the jury-- 
what easier than for someone to pick up that box? The place was so 
crowded that such an action would pass unnoticed." 

"Very evident it did!" observed Scarterfield. 

"But I've heard of such things being taken out of sheer curiosity--morbid 
desire to get hold of something that had to do with a murder. However, if 
this particular thing was abstracted by the murderer, or by somebody acting 
on his behalf it looks as if he, or they, were on the spot. And then--that 
affair of Mr. Cazalette's pocket-book!" 

"Well, Scarterfield," said I. "There's another way of regarding both these 
thefts. Supposing tobacco-box and pocket-book were stolen, not as means 
of revealing a secret, but so that no one else--Cazalette or anybody--should 
get at it! Eh?" 

"There's something in that," he admitted thoughtfully. "You mean that 
the murderers had already got rid of the Quicks so that there should be two 
less in the secret, and these things stolen lest outsiders should get any 
inkling of it?" 

"Precisely!" I answered. "Closeness and secrecy--that's been at the back 
of everything so far. I tell you--you're dealing with unusually crafty brains!" 

"I wish I could get the faintest idea of whose brains they were!" he 
sighed. "A direct clue, now--" 

Before he could say any more one of the hotel servants came into the 
coffee-room and made for our table. 


"There's a man in the hall asking for Mr. Scarterfield," he announced. 
"Looks like a seafaring man, sir. He says Mrs. Ormthwaite told him he'd 
find you here." 

"Woman with whom Baxter used to lodge," muttered Scarterfield, in an 
aside to me. "Come along, Mr. Middlebrook--you never know what you 
mayn't hear." 

We went out into the hall. There, twisting his cap in his hands, stood a 
big, brown-bearded man. 

CHAPTER XIV 

SOLOMON FISH 

It needed but one glance at Scarterfield's visitor to assure me that he was 
a person who had used the sea. There was the suggestion of salt water and 
strong winds all over him, from his grizzled hair and beard to his big, 
brawny hands and square set build; he looked the sort of man who all his 
life had been looking out across wide stretches of ocean and battling with 
the forces of Nature in her roughest moods. Just then there was questioning 
in his keen blue eyes--he was obviously wondering, with all the native 
suspicion of a simple soul, what Scarterfield might be after. 

"You're asking for me?" said the detective. 

The man glanced from one to the other of us; then jerked a big thumb in 
the direction of some region beyond the open door behind his burly figure. 

"Mrs. Ormthwaite," he said, bending a little towards Scarterfield. "She 
said as how there was a gentleman stopping in this here house as was 
making inquiries, d'ye see, about Netherfield Baxter, as used to live 
hereabouts. So I come along." 

Scarterfield contrived to jog my elbow. Without a word, he turned 
towards the door of the smoking room, motioning his visitor to follow. We 
all went into the corner wherein, on the previous afternoon, Scarterfield had 
told me of his investigations and discoveries at Blyth. Evidently I was now 
to hear more. But Scarterfield asked for no further information until he had 
provided our companion with refreshment in the shape of a glass of rum 
and a cigar, and his first question was of a personal sort. 

"What's your name, then?" he inquired. 

"Fish," replied the visitor, promptly. "Solomon. As everybody is aware." 

"Blyth man, no doubt," suggested Scarterfield. 

"Born and bred, master," said Fish. "And lived here always--'cepting 
when I been away, which, to be sure, has been considerable. But whether 


north or south, east or west, always make for the old spot when on dry land. 
That is to say--when in this here country." 

"Then you'd know Netherfield Baxter?" asked Scarterfield. 

Fish waved his cigar. 

"As a baby--as a boy--as a young man," he declared. "Cut many a toy 
boat for him at one stage, taught him to fish at another, went sailing with 
him in a bit of a yawl that he had when he was growed up. Know him? Did 
I know my own mother!" 

"Just so," said Scarterfield, understandingly. "To be sure! You know 
Baxter quite well, of course." He paused a moment, and then leant across 
the table round which the three of us were sitting. "And when did you see 
him last?" he asked. 

Fish, to my surprise, laughed. It was a queer laugh. There was 
incredulity, uncertainty, a sense of vagueness in it; it suggested that he was 
puzzled. 

"Aye, once?" said he. "That's just it, master. And I asks you--and this 
other gent, which I takes him to be a friend o' yours, and confidential--I 
asks you, can a man trust his own eyes and his own ears? Can he now, 
solemn?" 

"I've always trusted mine, Fish," answered Scarterfield. 

"Same here, master, till awhile ago," replied Fish. "But now I ain't so 
mortal sure o' that matter as I was! 'Cause, according to my eyes, and 
according to my ears, I see Netherfield Baxter, and I hear Netherfield 
Baxter, inside o' three weeks ago!" 

He brought down his big hand on the table with a hearty smack as he 
spoke the last word or two; the sound of it was followed by a dead silence, 
in which Scarterfield and I exchanged quick glances. Fish picked up his 
tumbler, took a gulp at its contents, and set it down with emphasis. 

"Gospel truth!" he exclaimed. 

"That you did see him?" asked Scarterfield. 

"Gospel truth, master, that if my eyes and ears is to be trusted I see him 
and I hear him!" declared Fish. "Only," he continued, after a pause, during 
which he stared fixedly, first at me, then at Scarterfield. "Only--he said as 
how he wasn't he! D'ye understand? Denied his-self!" 

"What you mean is that the man you took for Baxter said you were 
mistaken, and that he wasn't Baxter," suggested Scarterfield. "That it?" 


"You puts it very plain, master," assented Fish. "That is what did 
happen. But if the man I refers to wasn't Netherfield Baxter, then I've no 
more eyes than this here cigar, and no more ears than that glass! Fact!" 

"But you've never had reason to doubt either before, I suppose," said 
Scarterfield. "And you're not inclined to doubt them now. Now then, let's 
get to business. You really believe, Fish, that you met Netherfield Baxter 
about three weeks ago? That's about it, isn't it? Never mind what the man 
said--you took him to be Baxter. Now, where was this?" 

"Hull!" replied Fish. "Three weeks ago come Friday." 

"Under what circumstances?" asked Scarterfield. "Tell us about it." 

"Ain't such a long story, neither," remarked Fish. "And seeing as how, 
according to Widow Ormthwaite, you're making some inquiries about 
Baxter, I don't mind telling, 'cause I been mighty puzzled ever since I see 
this chap. Well, you see, I landed at Hull from my last voyage--been out 
East'ard and back with a trading vessel what belongs to Hull owners. And 
before coming home here to Blyth, knocked about a day or two in that port 
with an old messmate o' mine that I chanced to meet there. Now then one 
morning--as I say, three weeks ago it is, come this Friday--me and my mate, 
which his name is Jim Shanks, of Hartlepool, and can corrob'rate, as they 
call it, what I says--we turns into a certain old-fashioned place there is there 
in Hull, in a bit of an alley off High Street--you'll know Hull, no doubt, you 
gentlemen?" 

"Never been there," replied Scarterfield. 

"T have," said I. "I know it well--especially the High Street." 

"Then you'll know, guv'nor, that all round about that High Street there's 
still a lot o' queer old places as ancient as what it is," continued Fish. "Me 
and my mate, Shanks, knew one, what we'd oft used in times past--the 
Goose and Crane, as snug a spot as you'll find in any shipping-town in this 
here country. Maybe you'll know it?" 

"T've seen it from outside, Fish," I answered. "A fine old front--half 
timber." 

"That's it, guv'nor--and as pleasant inside as it's remarkable outside," he 
said. "Well, my mate and me we goes in there for a morning glass, and into 
a room where you'll find some interesting folk about that time o' day. 
There's a sign on the door o' that room, gentlemen, what reads 'For Master 
Mariners Only,' but it's an old piece of work, and you don't want to take no 
heed of it--me and Shanks we ain't master mariners, though we may look it 


in our shore rig-out, and we've used that room whenever we've been in Hull. 
Well, now we gets our glasses, and our cigars, and we sits down in a quiet 
corner to enjoy ourselves and observe what company drops in. Some queer 
old birds there is comes in to that place, I do assure you, gentlemen, and 
some strange tales o' seafaring life you can hear. Howsomever, there wasn't 
nothing partic'lar struck me that morning until it was getting on to dinner- 
time, and me an Shanks was thinking o' laying a course for our lodgings, 
where we'd ordered a special bit o' dinner to celebrate our happy meeting, 
like, when in comes the man I'm a talking about. And if he wasn't 
Netherfield Baxter, what I'd known ever since he was the heighth o' six- 
pennorth o' copper, then, says I, a man's eyes and a man's ears isn't to be 
trusted!" 

"Fish!" said Scarterfield, who was listening intently. "It'll be best if you 
give us a description of this man. Tell us, as near as you can, what he's like- 
-I mean, of course the man you saw at the Goose and Crane." 

Our visitor seemed to pull his mental faculties together. He took another 
pull at his glass and several at his cigar. 

"Well," he said, "t'aint much in my line, that, me not being a scholar, but 
I can give a general idea, d'ye see, master. A tallish, good-looking chap, as 
the women ‘ud call handsome, sort of rakish fellow, you understand. 
Dressed very smart. Blue serge suit--good stuff, new. Straw hat--black band. 
Brown boots--polished and shining. Quite the swell--as Netherfield always 
was, even when he'd got through his money. The gentleman! Lord bless 
your souls, I knew him, for all that I hadn't seen him for several years, and 
that he'd grown a beard!" 

"A beard, eh--" interrupted Scarterfield. 

"Beard and moustache," assented Fish. 

"What colour?" asked Scarterfield. 

"What you might call a golden-brown," replied Fish. "Cut--the beard 
was--to a point. Suited him." 

Scarterfield drew out his pocket-book and produced a slightly-faded 
photograph--that of a certain good-looking, rather nattish young man, taken 
in company with a fox-terrier. He handed it to Fish. 

"Is that Baxter?" he asked. 

"Aye!--as he was, years ago," said Fish. "I know that well enough--used 
to be one o' them in the phottygrapher's window down the street, outside 
here. But now, d'ye see, he's grown a beard. Otherwise--the same!" 


"Well?" said Scarterfield, "What happened? This man came in. Was he 
alone?" 

"No," replied Fish. "He'd two other men with him. One was a chap 
about his own age, just as smart as what he was, and dressed similar. T'other 
was an older man, in his shirt sleeves and without a hat--seemed to me he'd 
brought Baxter and his friend across from some shop or other to stand 'em a 
drink. Anyways, he did call for drinks--whisky and soda--and the three on 
‘em stood together talking. And as soon as I heard Baxter's voice, I was 
dead sure about him--he'd always a highish voice, talked as gentlemen talks, 
d'ye see, for, of course, he was brought up that way--high eddicated, you 
understand?" 

"What were these three talking about?" asked Scarterfield. 

"Far as I could make out about ship's fittings," answered Fish. 
"Something 'o that sort, anyway, but I didn't take much notice o' their talk; I 
was too much taken up watching Baxter, and growing more certain every 
minute, d'ye see, that it was him. And 'cepting that a few o' years does make 
a bit o' difference, and that he's grown a beard, I didn't see no great 
alteration in him. Yet I see one thing." 

"Aye?" asked Scarterfield. "What, now?" 

"A scar on his left cheek," replied Fish. "What begun underneath his 
beard, as covered most of it, and went up to his cheek-bone. Just an inch or 
so showing, d'ye understand? 'That's been knife's work!' thinks I to myself. 
"You've had your cheek laid open with a knife, my lad, somewhere and 
somehow!’ Struck me, then, he'd grown a beard to hide it." 

"Very likely," assented Scarterfield. "Well, and what happened? You 
spoke to this man?" 

"T waited and watched," continued Fish. "I'm one as has been trained to 
use his eyes. Now, I see two or three little things about this man as I 
remembered about Baxter. There was a way he had of chucking up his chin- 
-there it was! Another of playing with his watch-chain when he talked--it 
was there! And of slapping his leg with his walking-stick--that was there, 
too! ‘Jim!' I says to my mate, ‘if that ain't a man I used to know, I'm a 
Dutchman!' Which, of course, I ain't. And so, when the three of 'em sets 
down their glasses and turns to the door, I jumps up and makes for my man, 
holding out a hand to him, friendly. And then, of course, come all the 
surprise!" 

"Didn't know you, I suppose?" suggested Scarterfield. 


"I tell 'ee what happened," answered Fish. 

Morning, Mr. Baxter!’ says I. ‘It's a long time since I had the pleasure 
o' seeing you, sir!'--and as I say, shoves my hand out, hearty. He turns and 
gives me a hard, keen look--not taken aback, mind you, but searching-like. 
"You're mistaken, my friend,’ he says, quiet, but pleasant. 'You're taking me 
for somebody else.’ 'What!' says I, all of a heap. 'Ain't you Mr. Netherfield 
Baxter, what I used to know at Blyth, away up North?’ "That I'm certainly 
not,’ says he, as cool as the North Pole. "Then I ax your pardon, sir,' says I, 
‘and all I can say is that I never see two gentlemen so much alike in all my 
born days, and hoping no offence.’ 'None at all!' says he, as pleasant as 
might be. "They say everybody has a double.’ And at that he gives me a 
polite nod, and out he goes with his pals, and I turns back to Shanks. 'Jim!' 
says I. 'Don't let me ever trust my eyes and ears no more, Jim!' I says. 'I'm a 
breaking-up, Jim!--that's what it is. Thinking I sees things when I don't.’ 
‘Stow all that!’ says Jim, what's a practical sort o' man. 'You was only 
mistook' says he. 'I've been in that case more than once,' he says. 'Wherever 
there's a man, there's another somewheres that's as like him as two peas is 
like each other; let's go home to dinner,’ he says. So we went off to the 
lodgings, and at first I was sure I'd been mistaken. But later, and now--well, 
I ain't. That there man was Netherfield Baxter!" 

"You feel sure of it?" suggested Scarterfield. 

"Aye, certain, master!" declared Fish. "I've had time to think it over, and 
to reckon it all up, and now I'm sure it was him--only he wasn't going to let 
out that it was. Now, if I'd only chanced on him when he was by himself, 
what?" 

"You'd have got just the same answer," said the detective laconically. 
"He didn't want to be known. You saw no more of him in Hull, of course--" 

"Yes, I did," answered Fish. "I saw him again that night. And--as 
regards one of 'em at any rate, in queerish company." 

"What was that?" asked Scarterfield. 

"Well," replied Fish, "me and Jim Shanks, we went home to dinner-- 
couple o' roast chickens, and a nice bit o' sirloin to follow. And after that we 
had a nice comfortable sleep for the rest of the afternoon, and then, after a 
wash-up and a drop o' tea, we went out to look round the town a bit for an 
evening's diversion, d'ye see. Not to any partic'lar place, but just strolling 
round, like, as sailor-men will, being ashore and stretching their legs. And it 
so came about that lateish in the evening we turned into the smoking-room 


of the Cross Keys, in the Market Place--maybe this here friend o' yours, 
seeing as he's been in Hull, knows that!" 

"T know it, Fish," said I. 

"Then you'll know that you goes in at an archway, turns in at your right, 
and there you are," he said. "Well, Shanks and me, we goes in, casual like, 
not expecting anything that you wouldn't expect. But we'd no sooner sat us 
down in that smoking-room and taken an observation that I sees the very 
man that I'd seen at the Goose and Crane, him that I'd taken for Baxter. 
There he was, in a corner of the room, and the other smart-dressed man with 
him, their glasses in front of 'em, and their cigars in their mouths. And with 
‘em there was something else that I certainly didn't go for to expect to see in 
that place." 

"What?" asked Scarterfield. 

"What I seen plenty of, time and again, in various parts o' this here 
world, and ain't so mighty fond o' seeing," answered Fish, with a scowl. "A 
chink!" 

"A--what?" demanded the detective. "A--chink?" 

"He means a Chinaman," I said. "That's it, isn't it, Fish?" 

"That's it, guv'nor," assented Fish. "A yellow-skinned, slit-eyed, thin- 
fingered Chinee, with a face like a image and a voice like silk--which," he 
added, scowling more than ever, "is pison that I can't abide, nohow, having 
seen more than enough of." 

I looked at Scarterfield. He had been attentive enough all through the 
course of our visitor's story, but I saw that his attention had redoubled since 
the last few words. 

"A Chinaman!" he said in a low voice. "With--him!" 

"As I say, master, a Chinee, and with that there man, what, when all's 
said and done, I'm certain was and is Netherfield Baxter," reiterated Fish. 
"But mind you, and here's the queer part of it, he wasn't no common 
Chinaman. Not the sort that you'll see by the score down in Limehouse way, 
or in Liverpool, or in Cardiff--not at all. Lord bless you, this here chap was 
smarter dressed than t'other two! Swell-made dark clothes, gold-handled 
umbrella, kid gloves on his blooming hands, and a silk top-hat--a reg'lar 
dude! But--a chink!" 

"Well?" said Scarterfield, after a pause, during which he seemed to be 
thinking a good deal. "Anything happen?" 


"Nothing happened, master--what should happen?" replied Fish. "Them 
here were in their comer, and Jim Shanks and me, we was in ours. They 
were busied talking amongst themselves--of course, we heard nothing. And 
at last all three went out." 

"Did the man you take to be Baxter look at you?" asked Scarterfield. 

"Never showed a sign of it!" declared Fish. "Him and t'other passed us 
on their way to the door, but he took no notice." 

"See him again anywhere?" inquired Scarterfield. 

"No, I didn't" replied Fish. "I left Hull early next morning, and went to 
see relatives o' mine at South Shields. Only came home a day or two since, 
and happening to pass the time o' day with widow Ormthwaite this 
morning, I told her what I've told you. Then she told me that you was 
inquiring about Baxter, guv'nor--so I comes along here to see you. What 
might you be wanting with my gentleman, now?" 

Scarterfield told Fish enough to satisfy and quieten him; and presently 
the man went away, having first told us that he would be at home for 
another month. When he had gone Scarterfield turned to me. 

"There!" he said. "What d'you think of that, Mr. Middlebrook?" 

"What do you think of it?" I suggested. 

"T think that Netherfield Baxter is alive and active and up to something," 
he answered. "And I'd give a good deal to know who that Chinaman is who 
was with him. But there's ways of finding out a lot now that I've heard all 
this, Mr. Middlebrook!--I'm off to Hull. Come with me!" 

Until that instant such an idea had never entered my head. But I made 
up my mind there and then. 

"T will!" said I. "We'll see this through, Scarterfield. Get a time-table." 

CHAPTER XV 

MR. JALLANBY--SHIP BROKER 

There were reasons, other than the suddenly excited desire to follow this 
business out to whatever end it might come at, which induced me to consent 
to the detective's suggestion that I should go to Hull with him. As I had said 
to Solomon Fish, I knew Hull--well enough. In my very youthful days I had 
spent an annual holiday there, with relatives, and I had vivid recollections 
of the place. 

Already, in those days, they had begun to pull Hull to pieces, laying out 
fine new streets and open spaces where there had been old-fashioned, 
narrow alleys and not a little in the slum way. But then, as happily now, 


there was still the old Hull of the ancient High Street, and the Market Place, 
and the Land of Green Ginger, and the older docks, wharves, and quays; it 
had been amongst these survivals of antiquity, and in the great church of 
Holy Trinity and its scarcely less notable sister of St. Mary in Lowgate that 
I had loved to wander as a boy--there was a peculiar smell of the sea in 
Hull, and an atmosphere of seafaring life that I have never met with 
elsewhere, neither in Wapping nor in Bristol, in Southhampton nor in 
Liverpool; one felt in Hull that one was already half-way to Bergen or 
Stockholm or Riga--there was something of North Europe about you as 
soon as you crossed the bridge at the top of Whitefriargate and plunged into 
masts and funnels, stacks of fragrant pine, and sheds bursting with foreign 
merchandise. And I had a sudden itching and half-sentimental desire to see 
the old seaport again, and once more catch up its appeal and its charm. 

"Yes, I'll certainly go with you, Scarterfield!" I repeated. "In for a 
penny, in for a pound, they say. I wonder, though, what we are in for! You 
think, really, we're on the track of Netherfield Baxter?" 

"Haven't a doubt of it!" asserted Scarterfield, as he turned over the 
pages of the railway guide. "That man who's just gone was right--that was 
Baxter he saw. With who knows what of mystery and crime and all sorts of 
things behind him!" 

"Including the murder of one of the Quicks?" I suggested. 

"Including some knowledge of it, anyway," he said. "It's a clue, Mr. 
Middlebrook, and I'm on it. As this man was in Hull, there'll be news of him 
to be picked up there--very likely in plenty." 

"Very well,” said I. "I'm with you. Now let's be off." 

Going southward by way of Newcastle and York, we got to Hull that 
night, late--too late to do more than eat our suppers and go to bed at the 
Station Hotel. And we took things leisurely next morning, breakfasting late 
and strolling through the older part of the town before, as noon drew near, 
we approached the Goose and Crane. We had an object in selecting time 
and place. Fish had told us that the man whom he had seen in company with 
our particular quarry, the supposed Baxter, had come into the queer old inn 
in his shirt-sleeves and without his hat--he was therefore probably some 
neighbouring shop or store-keeper, and in the habit of turning into the 
ancient hostelry for a drink about noon. Such a man--that man--Scarterfield 
hoped to encounter. Out of him, if he met him, he could hope to get some 
news. 


Although, as a boy, I had often seen the street front of the Goose and 
Crane, I had never passed its portals. Now, entering it, we found it to be 
even more curious inside than it was out. It was a fine relic of Tudor days--a 
rabbit warren of snug rooms, old furniture, wide chimney places, tiled 
floors; if the folk who lived in it and the men who frequented it had only 
worn the right sorts of costume, we might easily have thought ourselves to 
be back in "Elizabethan times." We easily found the particular room of 
which Solomon Fish had spoken--there was the door, half open, with its 
legend on an upper panel in faded gilt letters, "For Master Mariners Only." 
But, as we had inferred, that warning had been set up in the old days, and 
was no longer a strict observance; we went into the room unquestioned by 
guardians or occupants, and calling for refreshments, sat ourselves down to 
watch and wait. 

There were several men in this quaint old parlour; all seemed, in one 
degree or another, to be connected with the sea. Men, thick-set, sturdy, 
bronzed, branded in solid suits of good blue cloth, all with that look in the 
eye which stamps the seafarer. Other men whom one supposed to have 
something to do with sea-trade--ship's chandlers, perhaps, or shipping- 
agents. We caught stray whiffs of talk--it was all about the life of the port 
and of the wide North Sea that stretches away from the Humber. And in the 
middle of this desultory and apparently aimless business in came a man 
who, I am sure from my first glimpse of him, was the very man we wanted. 
A shortish, stiffly-built, paunchy man, with a beefy face, shrewd eyes, and a 
bristling, iron-gray moustache; a well-dressed man, and sporting a fine gold 
chain and a diamond pin in his cravat. But--in his shirt sleeves, and without 
a hat. Scarterfield leaned nearer to me. 

"Our man for a million!" he muttered. 

"T think so," said I. 

The new-comer, evidently well known from the familiar way in which 
nods and brief salutations were exchanged for him, bustled up to the bar, 
called for a glass of bitter beer and helped himself to a crust of bread and a 
bit of cheese from the provender at his elbow. Leaning one elbow on the 
counter and munching his snack he entered into conversation with one or 
two men near him; here, again, the talk as far as we could catch it, was of 
seafaring matters. But we did not catch the name of the man in the shirt- 
sleeves, and when, after he had finished his refreshment, he nodded to the 


company and bustled out as quickly as he had entered, Scarterfield gave me 
a look, and we left the room in his wake, following him. 

Our quarry bustled down the alley and turned the corner into the old 
High Street. He was evidently well known there; we saw several passers-by 
exchange greetings with him. Always bustling along, as if he were a man 
whose time was precious, he presently crossed the narrow roadway and 
turned into an office, over the window of which was a sign--"Jallanby, Ship 
Broker." He had only got a foot across his threshold, however, when 
Scarterfield was at his elbow. 

"Excuse me, sir," he said politely. "May I have a word with you?" 

The man tumed, stared, evidently recognized Scarterfield as a stranger 
he had just seen in the Goose and Crane, and turned from him to me. 

"Yes?" he answered questionably. "What is it?" 

Scarterfield pulled out his pocket-book and produced his official card. 

"You'll see who I am from that," he remarked. "This gentleman's a 
friend of mine--just now giving me some professional help. I take it you're 
Mr. Jallanby?" 

The ship-broker started a little as he glanced at the card and realized 
Scarterfield's calling. 

"Yes, I'm Mr. Jallanby," he answered. "Come inside, gentlemen." He led 
the way into a dark, rather dismal and dusty little office, and signed to a 
clerk who was writing there to go out. "What is it, Mr. Scarterfield?" he 
asked. "Some information?" 

"You've hit it sir," replied Scarterfield. "That's just what we do want; we 
came here to Hull on purpose to find you, believing you can give it. From 
something we heard only yesterday afternoon, Mr. Jallanby, a long way 
from here, we believe that one morning about three weeks ago, you were in 
the Goose and Crane in that very room where we saw you just now, in 
company with two men--smartly dressed men, in blue serge suits and straw 
hats; one of them with a pointed, golden-brown beard. Do you remember?" 

I was watching the ship-broker's face while Scarterfield spoke, and I 
saw that deep interest, wonder, perhaps suspicion was being aroused in him. 

"Bless me!" he exclaimed. "You don't mean to say they're--wanted?" 

"T mean to say that I want to get some information about them, and very 
particularly," answered Scarterfield. "You do remember that morning, 
then?" 


"I remember a good many mornings," said Jallanby, readily enough. "I 
went across there with those two several times while they were in the town. 
They were doing a bit of business with me--we often dropped in over 
yonder for a glass before dinner. But--I'm surprised that--well, to put it 
plainly--that detectives should be inquiring after 'em!--I am, indeed." 

"Mr. Jallanby," said Scarterfield, "I'll be plain with you. This is, so far, 
merely a matter of suspicion. I'm not sure of the identity of one of these 
men--it's but one I want to trace at present, though I should like to know 
who the other is. But--if my man is the man I believe him to be, there's a 
matter of robbery, and possibly of murder. So you see how serious it is! 
Now, I'll jog your memory a bit. Do you remember that one morning, as 
you and these two men were leaving the Goose and Crane, a big seafaring- 
looking man stepped up to the bearded man you were with and claimed 
acquaintance with him as being one Netherfield Baxter?" 

Jallanby started. It was plain that he remembered. 

"I do!" he exclaimed. "Well enough! I stood by. But--he said he wasn't. 
There was a mistake." 

"T believe there was no mistake," said Scarterfield. "I believe that man is 
Netherfield Baxter, and--it's Netherfield Baxter I want. Now, Mr. Jallanby, 
what do you know of those two? In confidence!" 

We had all been standing until then, but at this invitation to disclosure 
the ship-broker motioned us to sit down, he himself turning the stool which 
the clerk had just vacated. 

"This is a queer business, Mr. Scarterfield," he said. "Robbery? Murder? 
Nasty things, nasty terms to apply to folk that one's done business with. 
And that, of course, was all that I did with those two men, and all I know 
about them. Pleasant, good-mannered, gentlemanly chaps I found 'em--why, 
Lord bless me, I dined with 'em one night at their hotel!" 

"Which hotel?" asked Scarterfield. 

"Station Hotel," replied Jallanby. "They were there for ten days or so, 
while they did their business with me. I never saw aught wrong about 'em 
either--seemed to be what they represented themselves to be. Certainly 
they'd plenty of money--for what they wanted here in Hull, anyway. But of 
course, that's neither here nor there." 

"What names did you know them under?" inquired Scarterfield. "And 
where did they profess to come from?" 


"Well, the man with the brownish beard called himself Mr. Norman 
Belford," answered Jallanby. "I gathered he was from London. The other 
man was a Frenchman--some French lord or other, from his name, but I 
forget it. Mr. Belford always called him Vicomte--which I took to be French 
for our Viscount." 

Scarterfield turned and looked at me. And I, too, looked at him. We 
were thinking of the same thing--old Cazalette's find on the bush in the 
scrub near the beach at Ravensdene Court. And I could not repress an 
exclamation. 

"The handkerchief!" 

Scarterfield coughed. A dry, significant cough--it meant a great deal. 

"Aye!" he said. "Just so--the handkerchief! Um!" He turned to the ship- 
broker. "Mr. Jallanby," he continued, "what did these two want of you? 
What was their business here in Hull?" 

"I can tell you that in a very few words," answered Jallanby. "Simple 
enough and straight enough, on the surface. So far as I was concerned, 
anyhow. They came in here one morning, told me they were staying at the 
Station Hotel, and said that they wanted to buy a small craft of some sort 
that a small crew could run across the North Sea to the Norwegian fiords-- 
the sort of thing you can manage with three or four, you know. They said 
they were both amateur yachtsmen, and, of course, I very soon found out 
that they knew what they were talking about--in fact, between you and me, I 
should have said that they were as experienced in sea-craft as any man 
could be!--I soon detected that." 

"Aye!" said Scarterfield, with a nod at me. "I dare say you would." 

"Well, it so happened that I'd just the very thing they seemed to want," 
continued the ship-broker. "A vessel that had recently been handed over to 
me for disposal, and then lying in the Victoria Dock, just at the back here, 
beyond the old harbour: just the sort of craft that they could sail themselves, 
with say a man, or a boy or two--I can tell you exactly what she was, if you 
like." 

"It might be very useful to know that," remarked Scattered, with 
emphasis on the last word. "We may want to identify her." 

"Well," said Jallanby, "she was a yawl about eighteen tons register; 
thirty tons yacht measurement; length forty-two feet; beam thirteen; draught 
seven and a half feet; square stern; coppered above the water-line; carried 


main, jib-headed mizen, fore-staysail, and jib, and in addition had a sliding 
gunter gaff-topsail, and----" 

"Here!" interrupted Scarterfield with a smile. "That's all too technical 
for me to carry in my head! If we want details, I'll trouble you to write 'em 
down later. But I take it this vessel was all ready for going to sea?" 

"Ready any day," asserted Jallanby. "Only just wanted tidying up and 
storing. As a matter of fact, she'd been in use, quite recently, but she was a 
bit too solid for her late owner's tastes--the truth was, she'd been originally 
built for a Penzance fishing-lugger--splendid sea-going boats, those!" 

"Do I understand that this vessel could undertake a longish voyage?" 
asked Scarterfield. "For instance, could they have crossed, say, the Atlantic 
in her?" 

"Atlantic? Lord bless you, yes!" replied the ship-broker. "Or Pacific, 
either. Go tens o' thousands o' miles in a craft of that soundness, as long as 
you'd got provisions on board! 

"Did they buy her?" asked Scarterfield. 

"They did--at once," replied Jallanby. "And paid the money for her--in 
cash, there and then." 

"Cheque?" inquired Scarterfield, laconically. 

"No, sir--good Bank of England notes," answered Jallanby. "Oh, they 
were all right as regards money--in my case, anyway. And you'll find the 
same as regards the tradesmen they dealt with here--cash on the spot. They 
fitted her out with provisions as soon as they'd got her--that, of course, took 
a few days." 

"And then went off--to Norway?" asked Scarterfield. 

"So I understand," assented Jallanby. "That's what they said. They were 
going, first of all, to Stavanger--then to Bergen--then further north." 

"Just the two of them?" asked Scarterfield. 

"Why, no," replied Jallanby. "They were joined, a day or two before 
they sailed, by a friend of theirs--a Chinaman. Queer combination-- 
Englishman, Frenchman, Chinaman. But this Chinaman, he was a swell-- 
what we should call a gentleman, you know--Mr. Belford told me, in 
private, that he belonged to the Chinese Ambassador's suite in London." 

"Oh!" said Scarterfield. "Just so! A diplomat. And where did he stop-- 
here?" 

"Oh, he joined them at the hotel," answered Jallanby. "He'd come there 
that night I dined with them. Quiet, very gentlemanly little chap--quite the 


gentleman, you know." 

"And--his name?" asked Scarterfield. 

But the ship-broker held up a deprecating hand. 

"Don't ask me!" he said. "I heard it, but I'm not up to those Chinese 
names. Still, you'd find it in the hotel register, no doubt. But really, 
gentlemen, you surprise me!--I should never have thought--yet, you never 
know who people are, do you? Nice, pleasant, well-behaved fellows these 
were, and----" 

"Ah!" said Scarterfield, with deep significance. "It's a queer world, Mr. 
Jallanby. Now then, for the moment, oblige me by keeping all this to 
yourself. But two questions--first, how long since is it that these chaps 
sailed for Bergen; second, what is the name of this smart little vessel?" 

"They sailed precisely three weeks ago next Monday," answered the 
ship-broker, "and the name of the vessel is the Blanchflower." 

We left Mr. Jallanby then, promising to see him again, and went away. I 
was wondering what the detective made out of all this, and I waited with 
some curiosity for him to speak. But we had got half way up the old High 
Street before Scarterfield opened his lips. And then his tone was a blend of 
speculation and distrust. 

"Now, I wonder where those chaps have gone?" he muttered. "Of course 
they haven't gone to Norway! Of course that Chinese chap wasn't from the 
Chinese Legation in London! The whole thing's a bluff. By this time they'll 
have altered the name of that yawl, and gone--where? In search of that 
buried stuff, to be sure!" 

"If the man who called himself Belford is really Baxter, he'll know 
precisely where it is," I said. 

"Aye, just so, Mr. Middlebrook," assented Scarterfield. "But--there's 
been time in all these years to shift that stuff from one place to another! I 
haven't the slightest doubt that Belford is Baxter, and that he and his 
associates bought that vessel as the easiest way of getting the stuff from 
wherever it's hid--but where are we to look for them and their craft? Have 
they gone north or south! It would be waste of time and money to cable to 
the Norwegian ports for news of them--they're not gone there, that I'll 
Swear." 

"Scarterfield," said I, feeling convinced on the matter. "If the man's 
Baxter, and he's after that stuff, he's gone north. The stuff is near Blyth! 
Dead certain!" 


"I dare say you're right," he said slowly. "And as I've found out all there 
is to find out here in Hull, I suppose a return to Blyth is the most advisable 
thing. After all, we know what to look out for on that coast--a twenty-ton 
yawl, with an Englishman, a Frenchman, and a Chinaman aboard her. Very 
well." 

So that afternoon, after seeing the ship-broker again, and making certain 
arrangements with him in case he heard anything of the Blanchflower and 
her crew of three queerly-assorted individuals, we retraced our steps 
northward. But while Scarterfield turned off at Newcastle for Tynemouth 
and Blyth, I went forward alone, for Alnwick and Ravensdene Court. 

CHAPTER XVI 

THE PATHLESS WOOD 

Being very late in the evening when I arrived at Alnwick, I remained 
there for that night, and it was not until noon of the next day that I once 
more reached Ravensdene Court. Lorrimore was there, he had come over to 
lunch, and for the moment I hoped that he had brought some news from his 
Chinese servant. But he had heard nothing of Wing since his departure: it 
would scarcely be Wing's method, he said, to communicate with him by 
letter; when he had anything to tell, he would either return or act, of his own 
initiative, upon his acquired information: the way of the Chinaman, he 
remarked with a knowing look at Mr. Raven, was dark, subtle, and not 
easily understandable to Western minds. 

"And _ yourself, Middlebrook?" asked Mr. Raven. "What did the 
detective want, and what have you found out?" 

I told them the whole story as we sat at lunch. They were all deeply 
absorbed, but no one so much as Mr. Cazalette, who, true to his principle of 
doing no more than crumbling a dry biscuit and sipping a glass or two of 
sherry at that hour, gave my tale of the doings at Blyth and Hull his 
undivided attention. And when he had heard me out, he slipped away in 
silence, evidently very thoughtful, and disappeared into the library. 

"So there it all is," I said in conclusion, "and if anybody can make head 
or tail of it and get a definite and dependable theory, I am sure that 
Scarterfield, from a professional standpoint, will be glad to hear whatever 
can be said." 

"It seems to me that Scarterfield is on the high road to a very 
respectable theory already," remarked Lorrimore. "So are you! The thing--to 
me--appears to be fairly plain. It starts out with the association of Baxter 


and the dishonest bank-manager. The bank-manager, left in charge of this 
old-fashioned bank at Blyth, where any supervision of his doings was no 
doubt pretty slack, and where he was, of course, fully trusted, examines the 
nature of the various matters committed to his care, and finds out the 
contents of those Forestburne chests. He then enters into a conspiracy with 
Baxter for purloining them and some other valuables--those jewels you 
mentioned, Middlebrook. It would not be a difficult thing to get them away 
from the bank premises without anyone knowing. Then the two conspirators 
secrete them in a safe and unlikely place, easily accessible, I take it, from 
the sea. Probably, they meant to remove them for good and all, just before 
the dishonest bank-manager's temporary residence in the town came to an 
end. But his fatal accident occurs. Then Master Baxter is placed in a nice 
fix! He knows that his fellow-criminal's sudden death will necessarily lead 
to some examination, more or less thorough, of the effects at the bank. That 
examination, to be sure, was made. But Baxter has gone, cleared out, 
vanished, before the result is known. He may have had an idea--we can only 
guess at it--that suspicion would fall on him. Anyway, he leaves the town, 
and is never seen in or near it again. If this theory is a true one, things seem 
pretty clear up to this point." 

"Of course," said I, "it is theory! All supposition, you know." 

"Right!" assented Lorrimore. "But let us theorise a bit further--I am, you 
see, merely following out the train of thought which seems to have been set 
up in you and in Scarterfield. Baxter disappears. Nobody knows where he's 
gone. There is a veil drawn over a certain period--pretty thickly. But we, 
who have had occasion to try to pierce it, have seen, so we think, through 
certain tears and rifts in it. We know that a certain number of years ago 
there was a trading ship in the Yellow Sea, the Elizabeth Robinson, 
concerning the fate of which there is more mystery than is quite in 
accordance with either safety or respectability. She was bound from Hong- 
Kong to Chemulpo, and she never reached Chemulpo. But we also know 
that on her, when she left Hong-Kong there were two men, presumably 
brothers, whose names were Noah Quick and Salter Quick, set down, mind 
you, not as members of the crew, but as passengers. Also there was a 
Chinese cook, of the name of Lo Chuh Fen. And there was another man, 
who called himself Netherfield, and who hailed from Blyth, in 
Northumberland." 


He looked round the table, evidently bent on securing our attention to 
their particular point. We were all, of course, fully acquainted with the 
details he was unfolding, but he was summing things up in quite judicial 
fashion, and there was a certain amount of intellectual satisfaction in 
listening to a succinct résumé. One of us, at any rate, was following him 
with rapt attention--Miss Raven. I fancied I saw why--Baxter, or 
Netherfield, had already presented himself to her as a personage of a dark 
and romantic, if deeply-wicked and even blood-stained sort. 

"Now," continued Lorrimore, becoming more judicial than ever, 
"according to the official accounts, as shown at Lloyds, the Elizabeth 
Robinson never reached Chemulpo, and she is--officially--believed to have 
been lost, with all hands, during a typhoon, in the Yellow Sea. All hands! 
But we know that, whatever happened to the Elizabeth Robinson, and to the 
rest of the crew, certain men who were on board her when she left Hong- 
Kong, for Chemulpo, did escape whatever catastrophe occurred. The 
Elizabeth Robinson may be at the bottom of the Yellow Sea, and most of 
her folk with her. But in course of time Noah Quick turns up at Devonport 
in England, in possession, evidently, of plenty of money. He takes a 
licensed house, runs it on highly respectable lines, and comports himself as 
a decent member of society; also he prospers, and has a very good balance 
at his bankers. So there is one man who certainly did not go down with the 
Elizabeth Robinson. And now--to keep matters in chronological order--we 
hear of another. A Chinaman, undoubtedly Lo Chuh Fen, turns up at Lloyds 
and endeavours to find out if this Elizabeth Robinson ever did reach 
Chemulpo. There is a strange point here--Lo Chuh Fen certainly sailed out 
of Hong-Kong with the Elizabeth Robinson, bound for Chemulpo, yet, 
some years later, he is inquiring in London, if the Elizabeth Robinson ever 
reached her destination. Why? Did the Elizabeth Robinson touch at any port 
after leaving Hong-Kong? Did Lo Chuh Fen leave her at any such port? We 
don't know--and for the moment it is not material; what is material is that a 
second member of the company on board the Elizabeth Robinson did not go 
down with her in the Yellow Sea if, as is said, she did go. So there are two 
survivors--Noah Quick and Lo Chuh Fen. And now a third is added in the 
person of another Quick--Salter, who turns up at Devonport as the guest of 
Noah, and who, like his brother, is evidently in possession of a plenitude of 
this world's goods. He has money in the bank, is a gentleman of leisure, 
and, like Noah, a person of reserved speech." 


Lorrimore was now fairly into his stride, and becoming absorbed in his 
summing-up. He pushed aside his glass and other table impediments, and 
leaning forward spoke more earnestly, emphasising his words with equally 
emphatic gestures. 

"A person of reserved speech!" he continued. "But--on one occasion, at 
any rate, so eager to get hold of information, that he casts his habitual 
reserve aside. On a certain day in March of this year, Salter Quick, with a 
handsome amount of ready money in his pocket, leaves Devonport, saying 
that he is going away for a few days. We next hear of him at an hotel in 
Alnwick, where he is asking for information about certain churchyards on 
this Northumbrian coast wherein he will find the graves of people of the 
name of Netherfield--the name of a man, be it remembered, who was with 
him and his brother Noah Quick, on board the Elizabeth Robinson. Next 
morning he meets with Mr. Middlebrook on the headlands between 
Alnmouth and Ravensdene Court and taking him for an inhabitant of these 
parts, he puts the same question to him. He accompanies Mr. Middlebrook 
to an inn on the cliffs; he asks the same question there--and there, evidently 
to his great discomfiture, he hears that another man, whose identity did not 
then appear, but who, we now know, was only a casual traveller who was 
merely repeating Salter Quick's own questions of the previous evening 
which he had overheard at Alnwick, had been asking similar questions. 
Why had Salter Quick travelled all the way from Devonport to 
Northumberland to find the graves of some people named Netherfield? We 
don't know--but we do know that on the very night of the day on which he 
had asked his questions of Mr. Middlebrook and of Claigue, the landlord, 
Salter Quick was murdered. And on that same night, at Devonport, four 
hundred miles away, his brother, Noah Quick, met a similar fate." 

Mr. Cazalette came back into the room. He was carrying a couple of fat 
quarto books under one arm, and a large folio under the other, and he 
looked as if he had many important things to communicate. But Miss Raven 
smilingly motioned him to be seated and silent, and Lorrimore, with a 
glance at him which a judge might have bestowed on some belated counsel 
who came tip-toeing into his court, went on. 

"Now," he said, "there were certain similarities in these two murders 
which lead to the supposition that, far apart as they were, they were the 
work of a gang, working with common purpose. There was no robbery from 
the person in either instance, though each victim had money and valuables 


on him to a considerable amount. But each man had been searched. Pockets 
had been turned out--clothing ripped up. In the case of Salter Quick, we are 
familiar with the details of the tobacco-box, on the inner lid of which there 
was a roughly-scratched plan of some place, and of the handkerchief 
bearing a monogram which Mr. Cazalette discovered near the scene of the 
murder. These are details--of great importance--the true significance of 
which does not yet appear. But the real, prime detail is the curious, 
mysterious connection between the name Netherfield, which Salter Quick 
was So anxious to find on gravestones in some Northumbrian churchyard or 
other, and the man of that name who was with him on the Elizabeth 
Robinson. And we are at once faced with the question--was the man, 
Netherfield Baxter, who left Blyth some years ago, the man Netherfield, 
described as of Blyth, whose name was on the Elizabeth Robinson's list?" 

Mr. Raven treated us to one of his characteristic sniffs. He had a way, 
when he was stating what he considered to be a dead certainty, or when he 
was assenting to one, of throwing up his head and sniffing, with a 
somewhat cynical smile as accompaniment. He sniffed now, and Lorrimore 
went on--to a peroration. 

"There can be no doubt about it!" he said with emphasis. "A Blyth man, 
a seafarer, named Solomon Fish, chances to be in Hull and, in a tavern there 
which is evidently the resort of seafaring folk, sees a man whom he 
instantly recognizes as Netherfield Baxter, whom he had known as child, 
boy and young man. He accosts him--the man denies it. We need pay no 
attention whatever to that denial: we may be quite sure from the testimony 
of Fish that the man is Baxter. Now then, what is Baxter doing? He is 
evidently in possession of ample funds--he and his companions buy a small 
vessel, a twenty-ton yawl, in which, they said, they want to cross the North 
Sea to the Norwegian fiords. And who are his companions? One is a 
Chinaman. Probably Lo Chuh Fen. The other is a Frenchman, who, says 
Mr. Jallanby, the Hull ship-broker, was addressed as Vicomte. He, probably, 
is an adventurer, and a criminous one, like Baxter, and--he is also probably 
the owner of the handkerchief which Mr. Cazalette found, stained with 
Salter Quick's blood!" 

Lorrimore paused a moment, looking round to see how this impressed 
us. The last suggestion was new to me, but I saw its reasonableness and 
nodded. Lorrimore nodded back, and continued. 


"Now a last word," he said. "I, personally, haven't a doubt that these 
three, one or other of 'em, murdered the Quicks, and that they're now going 
to take up that swag which Baxter and the dishonest bank-manager safely 
planted somewhere. But--I don't believe it's buried or secreted in any out- 
of-the-way place on the coast. I know where I should look for it, and where 
Scarterfield ought to search for it." 

"Where, then?" I exclaimed. 

"Well," he answered, "the thing is--to consider what those fellows were 
likely to do with the old monastic plate and the jewels and so on when 
they'd got them. They probably knew that the ancient chalices, reliquaries, 
and that sort of thing would fetch big prices, sold privately to collectors-- 
especially to American collectors, who, as everybody knows, are not at all 
squeamish or particular about the antecedents of property so long as they 
secure it. I should say that Baxter, acting for his partner in crime, stored 
these things, and has waited for a favourable opportunity to resume 
possession of them. I incline to the opinion that he stored them at 
Hartlepool, or at Newcastle, or at South-Shields--at any place whence they 
could easily be transferred by ship. He may, indeed, have stored them at 
Liverpool, for easy transit across the Atlantic. I don't believe in the theory 
that they're planted in some hole-and-corner of the coast." 

"In that case, what becomes of Salter Quick's search for the graves of 
the Netherfields?" I suggested. 

"Can't say," replied Lorrimore, with a shrug of his shoulders. "But Salter 
Quick may have got hold of the wrong tale, or half a tale, or mixed things 
up. Anyway, that's my opinion--that this stolen property is not cached 
anywhere, but is somewhere within four respectable walls, and if I were 
Scarterfield, I should communicate with stores and repositories asking for 
information about goods left with them some time ago and not yet 
reclaimed." 

"Good idea!" agreed Mr. Raven. "Much more likely than the buried 
treasure notion." 

"To which, however, I incline," I said stubbornly. "When Salter Quick 
sought for the graves of the Netherfields, he had a purpose." 

Mr. Cazalette came nearer the table with his big volumes. It was very 
evident that he had made some discovery and was anxious to tell us of it. 

"Before you go any further into that matter," said he, laying down his 
burdens, "there are one or two things I should like to draw your attention to 


in connection with what Middlebrook told us before I left the room just a 
while since. Now about that monastic plate, Middlebrook, of which you've 
seen the inventories--you may not be aware of it, but there's a reference to 
that matter in Dryman's ‘History of the Religious Foundations of 
Northumberland’ which I will now read to you. Hear you this, now: 

"Abbey of Forestburne.--It is well known that the altar vessels, plate, 
and jewels of this house were considerable in number and in value, but were 
never handed over to the custodians of the King's Treasury House in 
London. They were duly inventoried by the receivers in these parts, and 
there are letters extant recording their dispatch to London. But they never 
reached their destination, and it is commonly believed that like a great deal 
more of the monastic property of the Northern districts these valuables were 
appropriated by high-placed persons of the neighbourhood who employed 
their underlings, marked and disguised, to waylay and despoil the 
messengers entrusted to carry them Southward. N. B.--These foregoing 
remarks apply to the plate and jewels which appertained to the adjacent 
Priory of Mellerton, which were also of great value." 

"So," continued Mr. Cazalette, "there's no doubt, in my mind, anyway, 
that the plate of which Middlebrook saw the inventories is just what they 
describe it to be, and that it came, in course of time, into the hands of the 
Lord Forestburne who deposited it in yon bank. And now," he went on, 
opening the biggest of his volumes, "here's the file of a local paper which 
your respected predecessor, Mr. Raven, had the good sense to keep, and I've 
turned up the account of the inquest that was held at Blyth on yon dishonest 
bank-manager. And there's a bit of evidence here that nobody seems to have 
drawn Scarterfield's attention to. "The deceased gentleman,’ it reads, ‘was 
very fond of the sea, and frequently made excursions along our beautiful 
coast in a small yacht which he hired from Messrs. Capsticks, the well- 
known boat-builders of the town. It will be remembered that he had a 
particular liking for night-sailing, and would often sail his yacht out of 
harbour late of an evening in order, as he said, to enjoy the wonderful 
effects of moonlight on sea and coast.’ That, you'll bear in mind," concluded 
Mr. Cazalette, with a more than usually sardonic grin, "was penned by some 
fatuous reporter before they knew that the deceased gentleman had robbed 
the bank. And no doubt it was on those night excursions that he, and this 
man Baxter that we've heard of, carried away the stolen valuables, and 
safely hid them in some quiet spot on this coast--and there you'll see, they'll 


be found all in good time. And as sure as my name is what it is, Dr. 
Lorrimore, it was that spot that Salter Quick was after--only he wasn't 
exactly certain where it was, and had somehow got mixed about the graves 
of the Netherfields. Man alive! yon plate of the old monks is buried under 
some Netherfield headstone at this minute!" 

"Don't believe it, sir!" said Lorrimore. "It's much more likely to be 
stored in some handy seaport where it can be easily called for without 
attracting attention. And if Middlebrook'll give me Scarterfield's address 
that's what I'm going to suggest to him." 

I suppose Lorrimore wrote to the detective. But during the next few 
days I heard nothing from Scarterfield; indeed nobody heard anything new 
from anywhere. I believe that Scarterfield from Blyth, gave some hints to 
the coastguard people about keeping a look-out for the Blanchflower, but I 
am not sure of it. However, two of us at Ravensdene Court took a mutual 
liking for walks along the loneliest stretches of the coast--myself and Miss 
Raven. Before my journey to Blyth and Hull, she and I had already taken to 
going for afternoon excursions together; now we lengthened them, going 
out after lunch and remaining away until we had only just time to return 
home by the dinner-hour. I think we had some vague idea that we might 
possibly discover something--perhaps find some trace, we knew not of 
what. Then we were led, unexpectedly, as such things always do happen, to 
the threshold of our great and perilous adventure. Going further afield than 
usual one day, and, about five o'clock of a spring afternoon, straying into a 
solitary ravine that opened up before us on the moors that stretched to the 
very edge of the coast, we came upon an ancient wood of dwarf oak, so 
venerable and time-worn in appearance that it looked like a survival of the 
Druid age. There was not an opening to be seen in its thick undergrowth, 
nor any sign of path or track through it, but it was with a mutual consent 
and understanding that we made our way into its intense silence. 

CHAPTER XVII 

HUMFREY DE KNAYTHVILLE 

In order to arrive at a proper understanding of the peculiar 
circumstances and position in which Miss Raven and myself very shortly 
found ourselves placed, it is necessary to give some information as to the 
geographical situation of the wood into which we plunged, more I think, out 
of a mingled feeling of curiosity and mystery than of anything else. We had 
then walked several miles from Ravensdene Court in a northerly direction, 


but instead of keeping to the direct line of the cliffs and headlands we had 
followed an inland track along the moors, which, however, was never at any 
point of its tortuous way more than a mile from the coast. The last mile or 
two of this had been through absolute solitudes--save for a lonely 
farmstead, or shepherd's cottage, seen far off on the rising ground, further 
inland, we had not seen a sign of human habitation. Nor that afternoon did 
we see any Sail on the broad stretch of sea at our right, nor even the smoke- 
trail of any passing steamer on the horizon. Yet the place we now 
approached seemed even more solitary. We came to a sort of ravine, a deep 
fissure in the line of the land, on the south side of which lay the wood of 
ancient oak of which I have spoken. Beyond it, on the northern side, the 
further edge of this ravine rose steeply, masses of scarred limestone jutting 
out of its escarpments; it seemed to me that at the foot of the wood and in 
the deepest part of this natural declension, there would be a burn, a stream, 
that ran downwards from the moor to the sea. I think we had some idea of 
getting down to this, following its course to its outlet on the beach, and 
returning homeward by way of the sands. 

The wood into which we made our way was well-nigh impregnable; it 
seemed to me that for age upon age its undergrowth had run riot, 
untrimmed, unchecked, until at last it had become a matted growth of 
interwoven, strangely twisted boughs and tendrils. It was only by turning in 
first one, then another direction through it that we made any progress in the 
downward direction we desired; sometimes it was a matter of forcing one's 
way between the thickly twisted obstacles. We exchanged laughing remarks 
about our having found the forest primeval; before long each was 
plentifully adorned with scratches and tears. All around us the silence was 
intense; there was no singing of birds nor humming of insects in that wood. 
But more than once we came across bones--the whitened skeletons of 
animals that had sought these shades and died there or had been dragged 
into them and torn to pieces by their fellow beasts. Altogether there was an 
atmosphere of eeriness and gloom in that wood, and I began--more for my 
companion's sake than my own--to long for a glimpse of some outlet, a 
sight of the sunlit sea beyond, and for the murmur of the burn which I felt 
sure, ran rippling coast-wards beneath the fringes of this almost impassable 
thicket. 

And then at the end of quite half-an-hour's struggling, borne, I must say, 
by Miss Raven, with the truly sporting spirit which was a part of her general 


character, a sudden exclamation from her, as she pushed her way through a 
clump of wilding a little in advance of me, caused me to look ahead. 

"There's some building just in front of us!" she said. "See--grey stones-- 
a ruin!" 

I looked in the direction she indicated, and through the interstices of the 
thickly-leaved branches, just then prodigal of their first spring foliage, saw, 
as she said, a grey wall, venerable and time-stained, rising in front. I could 
see the topmost stones, a sort of broken parapet, ivy clustering about it, and 
beneath the green of the ivy, a fragment of some ornamentation and the 
cavernous gloom of a window place from which glass and tracery had long 
since gone. 

"That's something to make for, anyway," I said. "Some old tower or 
other. Yet I don't remember anything of the sort, marked on the maps." 

We pushed forward, and came out on a little clearing. Immediately in 
front of us stood the masonry of which we had caught glimpses; a low, 
Squat, square tower, some forty feet in height, ruinous as to the most part, 
but having the side facing us nearly perfect and still boasting a fine old 
doorway which I set down as of Norman architecture. North of this lay a 
mass of fallen masonry, a long line of grass-grown, weed-encumbered 
stone, which was evidently the ruin of a wall; here and there in the clearing 
were similar smaller masses. Rank weed, bramblebush, beds of nettles, 
encumbered the whole place; it was a scene of ruin and desolation. But a 
mere glance was sufficient to show me that we had come by accident on a 
once sacred spot. 

"Why this," said I, as we paused at the edge of the wood, "this is the 
ruin of some ancient church, or perhaps of a religious house! Look at the 
niche there above the arch of the door--there's been an image in that--and at 
the general run of the stone lying about. Certainly this is an old church! 
Why have we never heard of it?" 

"Utterly forgotten, I should think," said Miss Raven. "It must be a long 
time since there were people about here to come to it." 

"Probably a village down on the coast--now swept away," I remarked. 
"But we must look this place out in the local books. Meanwhile let's explore 
it.” 

We began to look about the clearing. The tower was almost gone as to 
three sides of it; the fourth was fairly intact. A line of fallen masonry lay to 
the north and was continued a little on the east, where it rose into a higher, 


ivy-covered mass. Within this again was another, less obvious line, similar 
in plan, and also covered with unchecked growth: within that the uneven 
surface of the ground was thickly encumbered with rank weeds, beds of 
thistle, beds of nettle, and a plenitude of bramble and gorse; in one place 
towards the eastern mass of overgrown wall, a great clump of gorse had 
grown to such a height and thickness as to form an impenetrable screen. 
And, peering and prying about, suddenly we came, between this screen and 
the foot of the tower on signs of great slabs of stone, over the edges of 
which the coarse grass had grown, and whose surfaces were thickly 
encumbered with moss and lichen. 

"Gravestones!" said Miss Raven. "But--I suppose they're quite worn and 
illegible." 

I got down on my knees at one of the slabs less encumbered than the 
others and began to tear away the grass and weed. There was a rich, thick 
carpet of moss on it, and a fringe of grey, clinging lichen, but by the aid of a 
stout pocket-knife I forced it away, and laid bare a considerable surface of 
the upper half of the stone. And now that the moss, which had formed a sort 
of protecting cover, was removed, we saw lettering, worn and smoothed at 
its edges in common with the rest of the slab, but still to be made out with a 
little patience. 

There may be--probably is--a certain density in me, a slowness of 
intuition and perception, but it is the fact that at this time and for some 
minutes later, I had not the faintest suspicion that we had accidentally 
lighted upon something connected with the mystery of Salter Quick. All I 
thought of, I think, just then was that we had come across some old relic of 
antiquity--the church of some coast hamlet or village which had long been 
left to the ruinous work of time, and my only immediate interest was in 
endeavouring to decipher the half-worn-out inscription on the stone by 
which I was kneeling. While my companion stood by me, watching with 
eager attention, I scraped out the earth and moss and lichen from the 
lettering--fortunately, it had been deeply incised in the stone--a hard and 
durable sort--and much of it remained legible, once the rubbish had been 
cleared from it. Presently I made out at any rate several words and figures: 

Hic jacet dominus ... Humfrey de Knaythville ... quond' vicari huius ... 
ecclie qui obéit ... anno dei mccccxix ... 

Beneath these lines were two or three others, presumably words of 
scripture, which had evidently become worn away before the moss spread 


its protecting carpet over the others. But we had learnt something. 

"There we are!" said I, regarding the result of my labours with proud 
satisfaction. "There it runs--'Here lies the lord, or master, Humphrey de 
Knaythville, sometime vicar of this church, who died in the year of our 
Lord one thousand four hundred and nineteen'--nearly six hundred years 
ago! A good find!" 

"Splendid!" exclaimed Miss Raven, already excited to enthusiasm by 
these antiquarian discoveries. "I wonder if there are inscriptions on the 
other tombs?" 

"No doubt," I assented, "and perhaps some, or things of interest, on this 
fallen masonry. This place is well worth careful examination, and I'm 
wondering how it is that I haven't come across any reference to it in the 
local books. But to be sure, I haven't read them very fully or carefully--Mr. 
Cazalette may know of it. We shall have something to tell him." 

We began to look round again. I wandered into the base of the tower; 
Miss Raven began to explore the weed-choked ground towards the east end. 
Suddenly I heard a sharp, startled exclamation from her. Turning, I saw her 
standing by the great clump of overgrown gorse of which I have already 
spoken. She glanced at me; then at something behind the gorse. 

"What is it?" I asked. 

Unconsciously, she lowered her voice, at the same time glancing, half- 
nervously, at the thick undergrowth of the wood. 

"Come here!" she said. "Come!" 

I went across the weed-grown surface to her side. She pointed behind 
the gorse-bush. 

"Look there!" she whispered. 

I knew as soon as I looked that we were not alone in that wild, solitary- 
seeming spot; that there were human ears listening, and human eyes 
watching; that we were probably in danger. There behind the yellow-starred 
clump of green was what at first sight appeared to be a newly-opened grave, 
but was in reality a freshly-dug excavation; a heap of soil and stone, just 
flung out, lay by it; on this some hand had flung down a mattock; near it 
rested a pick. And suddenly, as by a heaven-sent inspiration, I saw things. 
We had stumbled on the graveyard which Salter Quick had wished to find; 
de Knaythville and Netherfield were identical terms which had got mixed 
up in his uneducated mind; here the missing treasure was buried, and we 
had walked into this utterly deserted spot to interrupt--what, and who? 


Before I could say a word, I heard Miss Raven catch her breath; then 
another sharp exclamation came from her lips--stifled, but clear. 

"Oh, I say!" she cried. "Who--who are these--these men?" 

Her hand moved instinctively towards my arm as she spoke, and as I 
drew it within my grasp I felt that she was trembling a little. And in that 
same instant, turning quickly in the direction she indicated, I became aware 
of the presence of two men who had quietly stepped out from the shelter of 
the high undergrowth on the landward side of the clearing and stood silently 
watching us. They were attired in something of the fashion of seamen, in 
rough trousers and jerseys, but I saw at first glance that they were not 
common men. Indeed, I saw more, and realized with a sickening feeling of 
apprehension that our wandering into that place had brought us face to face 
with danger. One of the two, a tallish, slender-built, good-looking man, not 
at all unpleasant to look on if it had not been for a certain sinister and cold 
expression of eye and mouth, I recognized as a stranger whom I had noticed 
at the coroner's inquest on Salter Quick and had then taken for some 
gentleman of the neighbourhood. The other, I felt sure, was Netherfield 
Baxter. There was the golden-brown beard of which Fish had told me and 
Scarterfield; there, too, was the half-hidden scar on the left cheek. I had no 
doubt whatever that Miss Raven and myself were in the hands of the two 
men who had bought the Blanchflower from Jallanby, the ship-broker of 
Hull. 

The four of us stood steadily gazing at each other for what seemed to be 
a long and--to me--a painful minute. Then the man whom I took to be 
Baxter moved a little nearer to us; his companion, hands in pockets, but 
watchful enough, lounged after him. 

"Well, sir?" said Baxter, lifting his cap as he glanced at Miss Raven. 
"Don't think me too abrupt, nor intentionally rude, if I ask you what you and 
this young lady are doing here?" 

His voice was that of a man of education and even of refinement, and 
his tone polite enough; there was something of apology in it. But it was also 
sharp, business-like, compelling; I saw at once that this was a man whose 
character was essentially matter-of-fact, and who would not allow himself 
to stick at trifles, and I judged it best to be plain in my answer. 

"If you really want to know," I replied, "we are here by sheer accident. 
Exploring the wood for the mere fun of the thing, we chanced upon these 
ruins and have been examining them, that's all?" 


"You didn't come here with any set purpose?" he asked, looking from 
one to the other. "You weren't seeking this place?" 

"Certainly not!" said I. "We hadn't the faintest notion that such a place 
was to be found." 

"But here it is, anyway," he said. "And--there you are! In the possession 
of the knowledge of it. And so--you'll excuse me--I must ask a question. 
Who are you? Tourists? Or--do you live hereabouts?" 

The other man made a remark under his breath, in some foreign 
language, eyeing me the while. And Baxter spoke again watching me. 

"I think you, at any rate, are a resident?" he said. "My friend has seen 
you before in these parts." 

"[ have seen him," I said unthinkingly. "I saw him amongst the people at 
Salter Quick's inquest." 

The faintest shadow of an understanding glance passed between the two 
men, and Baxter's face grew stern. 

"Just so!" he remarked. "That makes it all the more necessary to repeat 
my question. Who are you--both?" 

"My name is Middlebrook, if you must know," I answered. "And I am 
not a resident of these parts--I am visiting here. As for this lady, she is Miss 
Raven, the niece of Mr. Francis Raven, of Ravensdene Court. And really--" 

He waved his hand as if to deprecate any remonstrance or threat on my 
part, and bowed as politely to my companion as if I had just given him a 
formal introduction to her. 

"No harm shall come to you, Miss Raven," he said, with evidently 
honest assurance. "None whatever!" 

"Nor to Mr. Middlebrook, either, I should hope!" exclaimed Miss 
Raven, almost indignantly. 

He smiled, showing a set of very white, strong teeth. 

"That depends on Mr. Middlebrook," he said. "If Mr. Middlebrook 
behaves like a good and reasonable boy--Mr. Middlebrook," he went on, 
interrupting himself and turning on me with a direct look, "a plain question? 
Are you armed?" 

"Armed!" I retorted scornfully. "Do you think I carry a revolver on an 
innocent country stroll?" 

"We do!" he answered with another smile. "You see, we don't know with 
whom we may meet. It was a million to one--perhaps more--against our 
meeting anybody this afternoon, yet--we've met you." 


"We are sorry to have interrupted you," I said, not without a touch of 
satirical meaning. "We won't interrupt any longer if you will permit us to 
Say good-day." 

I motioned to Miss Raven to follow me, and made to move. But Baxter 
laughed a little and shook his head. 

"T'm not sure that we can allow that, just yet," he said. "It is unfortunate- 
-I offer a thousand apologies to Miss Raven, but business is business, and--" 

"Do you mean to tell me that you intend to interfere with our 
movements, just because you chance to find us here?" I demanded. "If so--" 

"Don't let us quarrel or get excited," he said, with another wave of his 
hand. "I have said that no harm shall come to you--a little temporary 
inconvenience, perhaps, but--however, excuse me for a moment." 

He stepped back to his companion; together they began to whisper, 
occasionally glancing at us. 

"What does he mean?" murmured Miss Raven. "Do they want to keep 
us--here?" 

"T don't know what they intend," I said. "But--don't be afraid." 

"I'm not afraid," she answered. "Only--I've a pretty good idea of who it 
is that we've come across! And--so have you?" 

"Yes," I replied. "Unfortunately, I have. And--we're at their mercy. 
There's nothing for it but to obey, I think." 

Baxter suddenly turned back to us. It was clear that his mind was made 
up. 

"Miss Raven--Mr. Middlebrook," he said. "I'm sorry, but we can't let 
you go. The fact is, you've had the bad luck to light on a certain affair of 
ours about which we can't take any chances. We have a yacht lying outside 
here--you'll have to go with us on board and to remain there for a day or 
two. I assure you, no harm shall come to either of you. And as we want to 
get on with our work here--will you please to come, now?" 

We went--silently. There was nothing else to do. In a similar silence 
they led us through the rest of the wood, along the side of the stream which 
I had expected to find there, and to a small boat that lay hidden by the 
mouth of the creek. As they rowed us away in it, and rounded a spit of land, 
we saw the yacht, lying under a bluff of the cliffs. Ten minutes' stiff pulling 
brought us alongside--and for a moment, as I glanced up at her rail, I saw 
the yellow face of a Chinaman looking down on us. Then it vanished. 

CHAPTER XVIII 


THE PLUM CAKE 

In the few moments which elapsed between my catching sight of that 
yellow face peering at us from the rail and our setting foot on the deck of 
what was virtually a temporary prison, I had time to arrive at a fairly 
conclusive estimate of our situation. Without doubt we were in the hands of 
Netherfield Baxter and his gang; without doubt this was the craft which 
they had bought from the Hull ship broker; without doubt the reason of its 
presence on this lonely stretch of the coast lay in the proceedings amongst 
the ruins beneath whose walls we had come face to face with our captors. I 
saw--or believed that I saw--through the whole thing. Baxter and his 
accomplices had bought the yawl, ostensibly for a trip to the Norwegian 
fjords, but in reality that they might sail it up the coast, in the capacity of 
private yachtsmen, recover the treasure which had been buried near the 
tombs of the de Knaythevilles, and then--go elsewhere. Miss Raven and I 
had broken in upon their operations, and we were to pay for the accident 
with our liberty. I was not concerned about myself--I fancied that I saw a 
certain amount of honesty in Baxter's assurances--but I was anxious about 
my companion, and about her uncle's anxiety. Miss Raven was not the sort 
of girl to be easily frightened, but the situation, after all, was far from 
pleasant--there we were, defenceless, amongst men who were engaged in a 
dark and desperate adventure, whose hands were probably far from clean in 
the matter of murder, and who, if need arose, would doubtless pay small 
regard to our well-being or safety. Yet--there was nothing else for it but to 
accept the situation. 

We went on deck. The vessel was at anchor; she lay, a thing of idleness, 
quiet and peaceful enough, in a sheltered cove, wherein, I saw at a glance, 
she was lost to sight from the open sea outside the bar at its entrance, and 
hid from all but the actual coastline of the land. And all was quiet on her 
clean, freshly-scoured decks--she looked, seen at close quarters, just what 
her possessors, of course, desired her to be taken for--a gentleman's 
pleasure yacht, the crew of which had nothing to do but keep her smart and 
bright. No one stepping aboard her would have suspected piracy or 
nefarious doings. And when we boarded her, there was nobody visible--the 
Chinaman whom I had seen looking over the side had disappeared, and 
from stem to stern there was not a sign of human life. But as Miss Raven 
and I stood side by side, glancing about us with curiosity, a homely-looking 
grey cat came rubbing its shoulder against the woodwork and from 


somewhere forward, where a wisp of blue smoke escaped from the chimney 
of the cook's galley, we caught a whiff of a familiar sort--somebody, 
somewhere, was toasting bread or tea-cakes. 

We stood idle, like prisoners awaiting orders, while our captors 
transferred from the boat to the yawl two biggish, iron-hooped chests, the 
wood of which was stained and discoloured with earth and clay. They were 
heavy chests, and they used tackle to get them aboard, setting them down 
close by where we stood. I looked at them with a good deal of interest; then, 
remembering that Miss Raven was fully conversant with all that Scarterfield 
had discovered at Blyth, I touched her elbow, directing her attention to the 
two bulky objects before us. 

"Those are the chests that disappeared from the bank at Blyth," I 
whispered. "Now you understand?" 

She gave me a quick, comprehending look. 

"Then we are in the hands of Netherfield Baxter?" she murmured. "That 
man--there." 

"Without a doubt," I answered. "And the thing is--show no fear." 

"I'm not a scrap afraid," she answered. "It's exciting! And--he's rather 
interesting, isn't he?" 

"Gentlemen of his kidney usually are, I believe," I replied. "All the 
same, I should much prefer his room to his company." 

Baxter just then came over to us, rubbing from his fingers the soil which 
had gathered on them from handling the chests. He smiled politely, with 
something of the air of a host who wants to apologise for the only 
accommodation he can offer. 

"Now, Miss Raven," he said, with an accent of almost benevolent 
indulgence, "as we shall be obliged to inflict our hospitality upon you for a 
day or two--I hope it won't be for longer, for your sake--let me show you 
what we can give you in the way of quarters to yourself. We can't offer you 
the services of a maid, but there is a good cabin, well fitted, in which you'll 
be comfortable, and you can regard it as your own domain while you're 
with us. Come this way." 

He led us down a short gangway, across a sort of small saloon evidently 
used as common-room by himself and his companion, and threw open the 
door of a neat though very small cabin. 

"Never been used," he said with another smile. "Fitted up by the 
previous owner of this craft, and all in order, as you see. Consider it as your 


own, Miss Raven, while you're our guest. One of my men shall see that 
you've whatever you need in the way of towels, hot water, and the like. If 
you'll step in and look round, I'll send him to you now. As he's a Chinaman, 
you'll find him as handy as a French maid. Give him any orders or 
instructions you like. And then come on deck again, if you please, and you 
shall have some tea." 

He beckoned me to follow him as Miss Raven walked into her quarters, 
and he gave me a reassuring look as we crossed the outer cabin. 

"She'll be perfectly safe and secluded in there," he said. "You can mount 
guard here if you like, Mr. Middlebrook--in fact, this is the only place I can 
offer you for quarters for yourself--I dare say you can manage to make a 
night's rest on one of these lounges, with the help of some rugs and 
cushions, and we've plenty of both." 

"I'm all right, thank you," said I. "Don't trouble about me. My only 
concern is about Miss Raven." 

"T'll take good care that Miss Raven is safe in everything," he answered. 
"As safe as if she were in her uncle's house. So don't bother your head on 
that score--I've given my word." 

"I don't doubt it," I said. "But as regards her uncle--I want to speak to 
you about him." 

"A moment," he replied. "Excuse me." We were on deck again, and he 
went forward, poked his head into an open hatchway, and gave some order 
to an unseen person. A moment later a Chinaman, the same whose face I 
had seen as we came aboard, shot out of the hatchway, glided past me as he 
crossed the deck with silent tread, and vanished into the cabin we had just 
left. Baxter came back to me, pulling out a cigarette case. "Yes?" he said, 
offering it. "About Mr. Raven?" 

"Mr. Raven," said I, "will be in great anxiety about his niece. She is the 
only relative he has, I believe, and he will be extremely anxious if she does 
not return this evening. He is a nervous, highly-strung man--" 

He interrupted me with a wave of his cigarette. 

"I've thought of all that," he said. "Mr. Raven shall not be kept in 
anxiety. As a matter of fact, my friend, whom you met with me up there at 
the ruins, is going ashore again in a few minutes. He will go straight to the 
nearest telegraph office, which is a mile or two inland, and there he will 
send a wire to Mr. Raven--from you. Mr. Raven will get it by, say, seven 
o'clock. The thing is--how will you word it?" 


We looked at each other. In that exchange of glances, I could see that he 
was a man who was quick at appreciating difficulties and that he saw the 
peculiar niceties of the present one. 

"That's a pretty stiff question!" said I. 

"Just so!" he agreed. "It is. So take my advice. Instead of having the 
wire sent from the nearest office, do this--my friend, as a matter of fact, is 
going on by rail to Berwick. Let him send a wire from there: it will only 
mean that Mr. Raven will get it an hour or so later. Say that you and Miss 
Raven find you cannot get home tonight, and that she is quite safe--word it 
in any reassuring way you like." 

I gave him a keen glance. 

"The thing is," said I. "Can we get home tomorrow?" 

"Well--possibly tomorrow night--late," he answered. "I will do my best. 
I may be--I hope to be--through with my business tomorrow afternoon. 
Then--" 

At that moment the other man appeared on deck, emerging from 
somewhere. He had changed his clothes--he now presented himself in a 
smart tweed suit, Homburg hat, polished shoes, gloves, walking cane. 
Baxter signed to him to wait, turning to me. 

"That's the wisest thing to do," he remarked. "Draft your wire." 

I wrote out a message which I hoped would allay Mr. Raven's anxieties 
and handed it to him. He read it over, nodded as if in approbation, and went 
across to the other man. For a moment or two they stood talking in low 
tones; then the other man went over the side, dropped into the boat which 
lay there, and pulled himself off shorewards. Baxter came back to me. 

"He'll send that from Berwick railway station as soon as he gets there, at 
six-thirty," he said. "It should be delivered at Ravensdene Court by eight. So 
there's no need to worry further, you can tell Miss Raven. And when all's 
said and done, Mr. Middlebrook, it wasn't my fault that you and she broke 
in upon very private doings up there in the old churchyard--nor, I suppose, 
yours either. Make the best of it!--it's only a temporary detention." 

I was watching him closely as he talked, and suddenly I made up my 
mind to speak out. It might be foolish, even dangerous, to do it, but I had an 
intuitive feeling that it would be neither. 

"I believe," I said, brusquely enough, "that I am speaking to Mr. 
Netherfield Baxter?" 


He returned me a sharp glance which was half-smiling. Certainly there 
was no astonishment in it. 

"Aye!" he answered. "I thought, somehow, that you might be thinking 
that! Well, and suppose I admit it, Mr. Middlebrook? What then? And what 
do you--a Londoner, I think you told me--know of Netherfield Baxter?" 

"You wish to know?" I asked. "Shall I be plain?" 

"As a pike-staff, if you like," he replied. "I prefer it." 

"Well," said I, "a good many things--recently discovered by accident. 
That you formerly lived at Blyth, and had some association with a certain 
temporary bank-manager there, about whose death--and the disappearance 
of some valuable portable property--there was a good deal of concern 
manifested about the time that you left Blyth. That you were never heard of 
again until recently, when a Blyth man recognized you in Hull, where you 
bought a yawl--this yawl, I believe--and said you were going to Norway in 
her. And that--but am I to be still more explicit?" 

"Why not?" said he with a laugh. "Forewarned is forearmed. You're 
giving me valuable information." 

"Very well, Mr. Baxter," I continued, determined to show him my cards. 
"There's a certain detective, one Scarterfield, a sharp man, who is very 
anxious to make your acquaintance. For if you want the plain truth, he 
believes you, or some of your accomplices, or you and they together, to 
have had a hand in the murders of Noah and Salter Quick. And he's on your 
track." 

I was watching him still more closely as I spoke the last sentence or 
two. He remained as calm and cool as ever, and I was somewhat taken 
aback by the collected fashion in which he not only replied to my glance, 
but answered my words. 

"Scarterfield--of whose doings I've heard a bit--has got hold of the 
wrong end of the stick there, Mr. Middlebrook," he said quietly. "I had no 
hand in murdering either Noah Quick or his brother Salter. Nor had my 
friend--the man who's just gone off with your telegram. I don't know who 
murdered those men. But I know that there have always been men who 
were ready to murder them if they got the chance, and I wasn't the least 
surprised to hear that they had been murdered. The wonder is that they 
escaped murder as long as they did! But beyond the fact that they were 
murdered, I know nothing--nor does anybody on board this craft. You and 
Miss Raven are amongst--well, you can call us pirates if you like, 


buccaneers, adventurers, anything!--but we're not murderers. We know 
nothing whatever about the murders of Noah and Salter Quick--except what 
we've read in the papers." 

I believed him. And I made haste to say so--out of a sheer relief to know 
that Miss Raven was not amongst men whose hands were stained with 
blood. 

"Thank you," he said, as coolly as ever. "I'm obliged to you. I've been 
anxious enough to know who did murder those two men. As I say, I felt no 
surprise when I heard of the murders." 

"You knew them--the Quicks?" I suggested. 

"Did I?" he answered with a cynical laugh. "Didn't I? They were a 
couple of rank bad 'uns! I have never professed sanctity, Mr. Middlebrook, 
but Noah and Salter Quick were of a brand that's far beyond me--they were 
bad men. I'll tell you more of 'em, later--here's Miss Raven." 

"I may as well tell you," I murmured hastily, "that Miss Raven knows as 
much as I do about all that I've just told you." 

"That so?" he said. "Um! And she looks a sensible sort of lass, too-- 
well, I'll tell you both what I know--as I say, later. But now--some tea!" 

While he went forward to give his orders, I contrived to inform Miss 
Raven of the gist of our recent conversation, and to assert my own private 
belief in Baxter's innocence. I saw that she was already prejudiced in his 
favour. 

"I'm glad to know that," she said. "But in that case--the mystery's all the 
deeper. What is it, I wonder, that he can tell." 

"Wait till he speaks," said I. "We shall learn something." 

Baxter came back, presently followed by the little Chinaman whom I 
had seen before, who deftly set up a small table on deck, drew chairs round 
it, and a few minutes later spread out all the necessaries of a dainty 
afternoon tea. And in the centre of them was a plum cake. I saw Miss Raven 
glance at it; I glanced at her; I knew of what she was thinking. Her thoughts 
had flown to the plum cake at Lorrimore's, made by Wing, his Chinese 
servant. 

But whatever we thought, we said nothing. The situation was romantic, 
and not without some attraction, even in those curious circumstances. Here 
we were, prisoners, first-class prisoners, if you will, but still prisoners, and 
there was our gaoler; he and ourselves sat round a tea-table, munching toast, 
nibbling cakes and dainties, sipping fragrant tea, as if we had been in any 


lady's drawing-room. I think it speaks well for all of us that we realized the 
situation and made the most of it by affecting to ignore the actual reality. 
We chatted, as well-behaved people should under similar conditions, about 
anything but the prime fact of our imprisonment; Baxter, indeed, might 
have been our very polite and attentive host and we his willing guests. As 
for Miss Raven, she accepted the whole thing with hearty good humour and 
poured out the tea as if she had been familiar with our new quarters for 
many a long day; moreover, she adopted a friendly attitude towards our 
captors which did much towards smoothing any present difficulties. 

"You seem to be very well accommodated in the matter of servants, Mr. 
Baxter," she observed. "That little Chinaman, as you said, is as good as a 
French maid, and you certainly have a good cook--excellent pastry-cook, 
anyway." 

Baxter glanced lazily in the direction of the galley. 

"Another Chinaman," he answered. He looked significantly at me. "Mr. 
Middlebrook," he continued, "is aware that I bought this yawl from a ship- 
broker in Hull, for a special purpose--" 

"Not aware of the special purpose," I interrupted, with a purposely sly 
glance at him. 

"The special purpose is a run across the Atlantic, if you want to know," 
he answered carelessly. "Of course, when I'd got her, I wanted a small crew. 
Now, I've had great experience of Chinamen--best servants on earth, in my 
opinion--so I sailed her down to the Thames, went up to London Docks, and 
took in some Chinese chaps that I got in Limehouse. Two men and one 
cook--man cook, of course. He's good--I can't promise you a real and proper 
dinner tonight, but I can promise a very satisfactory substitute which we 
call supper." 

"And you're going across the Atlantic with a crew of three?" I asked. 

"As a matter of fact," he answered candidly, "there are six of us. The 
three Chinese; myself; my friend who was with me this afternoon, and who 
will join us again tomorrow, and another friend who will return with him, 
and who, like the crew, is a Chinaman. But he's a Chinaman of rank and 
position." 

"In other words, the Chinese gentleman who was with you and your 
French friend in Hull?" I suggested. 

"Just so--since we're to be frank," he answered. "The same." Then, with 
a laugh, he glanced at Miss Raven. "Mr. Middlebrook," he said, "considers 


me the most candid desperado he ever met!" 

"Your candour is certainly interesting," replied Miss Raven. "Especially 
if you really are a desperado. Perhaps--you'll give us more of it?" 

"T'll tell you a bit--later on," he said. "That Quick business, I mean." 

Suddenly, setting down his tea-cup, he got up and moved away towards 
the galley, into which he presently disappeared. Miss Raven turned sharply 
on me. 

"Did you eat a slice of that plum-cake?" she whispered. "You did?" 

"I know what you're thinking," I answered. "It reminds you of the cake 
that Lorrimore's man, Wing, makes." 

"Reminds!" she exclaimed. "There's no reminding about it! Do you 
know what I think? That man Wing is aboard this yacht! He made that 
cake!" 

CHAPTER XIX 

BLACK MEMORIES 

There was so much of real importance, not only to us in our present 
situation, but to the trend of things in general, in Miss Raven's confident 
suggestion that her words immediately plunged me into a thoughtful 
silence. Rising from my chair at the tea-table, I walked across to the 
landward side of the yawl, and stood there, reflecting. But it needed little 
reflection to convince me that what my fellow-prisoner had just suggested 
was well within the bounds of possibility. I recalled all that we knew of the 
recent movements of Dr. Lorrimore's Chinese servant. Wing had gone to 
London, on the pretext of finding out something about that other 
problematical Chinese, Lo Chuh Fen. Since his departure, Lorrimore had 
had no tidings of him and his doings--in Lorrimore's opinion, he might be 
still in London, or he might have gone to Liverpool, or to Cardiff, to any 
port where his fellow-countrymen are to be found in England. Now it was 
well within probabilities that Wing, being in Limehouse or Poplar, and in 
touch with Chinese sailor-men, should, with others, have taken service with 
Baxter and his accomplice, and, at that very moment there, in that sheltered 
cove on the Northumbrian coast, be within a few yards of Miss Raven and 
myself, separated from us by a certain amount of deck-planking and a few 
bulkheads. But why? If he was there, in that yawl, in what capacity--real 
capacity--was he there? Ostensibly, as cook, no doubt--but that, I felt sure, 
would be a mere blind. Put plainly, if he was there, what game was that 
bland, suave, obsequious, soft-tongued Chinaman playing? Was this his 


way of finding out what all of us wanted to know? If it came to it, if there 
was occasion--such occasion as I dared not contemplate--could Miss Raven 
and myself count on Wing as a friend, or should we find him an adherent of 
the strange and curious gang, which, if the truth was to be faced, literally 
held not only our liberty, but our lives at its disposal? For we were in a tight 
place--of that there was no doubt. Up to that moment I was not 
unfavourably impressed by Netherfield Baxter, and, whether against my 
better judgment or not, I was rather more than inclined to believe him 
innocent of actual share or complicity in the murders of Noah and Salter 
Quick. But I could see that he was a queer mortal; odd, even to eccentricity; 
vain, candid and frank because of his very vanity; given, I thought, to 
talking a good deal about himself and his doings; probably a megalomaniac. 
He might treat us well so long as things went well with him, but supposing 
any situation to arise in which our presence, nay, our very existence, 
became a danger to him and his plans--what then? He had a laughing lip 
and a twinkle of sardonic humour in his eye, but I fancied that the lip could 
settle into ruthless resolve if need be and the eye become more stony than 
would be pleasant. And--we were at his mercy; the mercy of a man whose 
accomplice might be of a worse kidney than himself, and whose satellites 
were yellow-skinned slant-eyed Easterns, pirates to a man, and willing 
enough to slit a throat at the faintest sign from a master. 

As I stood there, leaning against the side, gloomily staring at the shore, 
which was so near, and yet so impossible of access, I reviewed a point 
which was of more importance to me than may be imagined--the point of 
our geographical situation. I have already said that the yawl lay at anchor in 
a sheltered cove. The position of that cove was peculiar. It was entered from 
seawards by an extremely narrow inlet, across the mouth of which stretched 
a bar--I could realize that much by watching the breakers rolling over it; it 
was plain to me, a landsman, that even a small vessel could only get in or 
out of the cove at high water. But once across the bar, and within the narrow 
entry, any vessel coming in from the open sea would find itself in a natural 
harbour of great advantages; the cove ran inland for a good mile and was 
quite another mile in width; its waters were deep, rising some fifteen to 
twenty feet over a clear, sandy bottom, and on all sides, right down to the 
bar at its entrance, it was sheltered by high cliffs, covered from the tops of 
their headlands to the thin, pebbly stretches of shore at their feet by thick 
wood, mostly oak and beech. That the cove was known to the folk of that 


neighbourhood it was impossible to doubt, but I felt sure that any strange 
craft passing along the sea in front would never suspect its existence, so 
carefully had Nature concealed the entrance on the landward side of the bar. 
And there were no signs within the cove itself that any of the shore folk 
ever used it. There was not a vestige of a human dwelling-place to be 
discovered anywhere along its thickly-wooded banks; no boat lay on its 
white beach; no fishing-net was stretched out there to dry in the sun and 
wind; the entire stretch was desolate. And I knew that an equal desolation 
lay all over the land immediately behind the cove and its sheltering woods. 
That was about the loneliest part of a lonely coast--by that time I had 
become well acquainted with it. For some miles, north and south of that 
exact spot, there were no coast villages--there was nothing, save an isolated 
farmstead, set in deep ravines at wide distances. The only link with busier 
things lay in the railway--that, as I also knew, lay about two or two-and-a- 
half miles inland; as far as I could recollect the map which lay in my 
pocket, but which I did not dare to pull out, there was a small wayside 
Station on this line, immediately behind the woods through which Miss 
Raven and I had unthinkingly wandered to our fate; from it, doubtless, the 
Frenchman, Baxter's accomplice, had taken train for Berwick, some twenty 
miles northward. Everything considered, Miss Raven and I were as securely 
trapped and as much at our captor's mercy as if we had been immured in a 
twentieth-century Bastille. 

I went back, presently, to the tea-table and dropped into my deck-chair 
again. Baxter was still away from us; as far as I could see, there was no one 
about. I gave her a look which was intended to suggest caution, but I spoke 
in a purposely affected tone of carelessness. 

"I shouldn't wonder if you are right in your suggestion," I said. "In that 
case, I think we should have a friend on board in case we need one." 

"But you don't anticipate any need?" she asked quickly. 

"T don't," said I. "So don't think I do." 

"What do you suppose is going to happen to us?" She asked, glancing 
over her shoulder at the open door of the galley into which Baxter had 
vanished. 

"I think they'll detain us until they're ready to depart, and then they'll 
release us," I answered. "Our host, or jailor, or whatever you like to call 
him, is a queer chap--he'll probably make us give him our word of honour 
that we'll keep close tongues." 


"He could have done that without bringing us here," she remarked. 

"Ah, but he wanted to make sure!" said I. "He's taking no risks. 
However, I'm sure he means no harm to us. Under other conditions, I 
shouldn't have objected to meeting him. He's--a character." 

"Interesting, certainly," she agreed. "Do you think he really is a-- 
pirate?" 

"T don't think he'll have any objection to making that quite clear to us if 
he is," I replied, cynically. "I should say he'd be rather proud of it. But--I 
think we shall hear a good deal of him before we get our freedom." 

I was right there. Baxter seemed almost wistfully anxiously to talk with 
us--he behaved like a man who for a long time had small opportunity of 
conversation with the people he would like to converse with, and he kept us 
both talking as the afternoon faded into evening and the evening fell 
towards night. He was a good talker, too, and knew much of books and 
politics and of men, and could make shrewd remarks, tinged, it seemed to 
me, with a little cynicism that was more good-humoured than bitter. The 
time passed rapidly in this fashion; supper-time arrived; the meal, as good 
and substantial as any dinner, was served in the little saloon-like cabin by 
the soft-footed Chinaman who, other than Baxter, was the only living soul 
we had seen since the Frenchman went away in the boat; all through it 
Baxter kept up his ready flow of talk while punctiliously observing his 
duties as host. Until then, the topics had been of a general nature, such as 
one might have heard dealt with at any gentleman's table, but when supper 
was over and the Chinaman had left us alone, he turned on us with a queer, 
inquisitive smile. 

"You think me a strange fellow," he said. "Don't deny it!--I am, and I 
don't mind who thinks it. Or--who knows it." 

I made no reply beyond an acquiescent nod, but Miss Raven--who, all 
through this adventure, showed a coolness and resourcefulness which I can 
never sufficiently praise--looked steadily at him. 

"I think you must have seen and known some strange things," she said 
quietly. 

"Aye--and done some!" he answered, with a laugh that had more of 
harshness in it than was usual with him. Then he glanced at me. "Mr. 
Middlebrook, there, from what he told me this afternoon, knows a bit about 
me and my affairs," he said. "But not much. Sufficient to whet your 
curiosity, eh, Middlebrook?" 


"I confess I should like to know more," I replied. "I agree with Miss 
Raven--you must have seen a good deal of the queer side of life." 

There was some fine old claret on the table between us; he pushed the 
bottle over to me, motioning me to refill my glass. For a moment he sat, a 
cigar in the corner of his lips, his hands in the armholes of his waistcoat, 
silently reflecting. 

"What's really puzzling you this time," he said suddenly, "is that Quick 
affair--I know because I've not only read the newspapers, but I've picked up 
a good deal of local gossip--never mind how. I've heard a lot of your 
goings-on at Ravensdene Court, and the suspicions, and so on. And I knew 
the Quicks--no man better, at one time, and I'll tell you what I know. Not a 
nice story from any moral point of view, but though it's a story of rough 
men, there's nothing in it at all that need offend your ears, Miss Raven-- 
nothing. It's just a story--an instance--of some of the things that happen to 
Ishmaels, outcasts, like me." 

We made no answer, and he refilled his own glass, took a mouthful of 
its contents, and glancing from one to the other of us, went on. 

"You're both aware of my youthful career at Blyth?" he said. "You, 
Middlebrook, are, anyway, from what you told me this afternoon, and I 
gather that you put Miss Raven in possession of the facts. Well, I'll start out 
from there--when I made the acquaintance of that temporary bank-manager 
chap. Mind you, I'd about come to the end of my tether at that time as 
regards money--I'd been pretty well fleeced by one or another, largely 
through carelessness, largely through sheer ignorance. I didn't lose all my 
money on the turf, Middlebrook, I can assure you--I was robbed by more 
than one worthy man of my native town--legally, of course, bless 'em! And 
it was that, I think, turned me into the Ishmael I've been ever since--as men 
had robbed me, I thought it a fair thing to get a bit of my own back. Now 
that bank-manager chap was one of those fellows who are born with 
predatory instincts--my impression of him, from what I recollect, is that he 
was a born thief. Anyway, he and I, getting pretty thick with each other, 
found out that we were just then actuated by similar ambitions--I from sheer 
necessity, he, as I tell you, from temperament. And to cut matters short, we 
determined to help ourselves out of certain things of value stored in that 
bank, and to clear out to far-off regions with what we got. We discovered 
that two chests deposited in the bank's vaults by old Lord Forestburne 
contained a quantity of simply invaluable monastic spoil, stolen by the good 


man's ancestors four centuries before: we determined to have that and to 
take it over to the United States, where we knew we could realize immense 
sums on it, from collectors, with no questions asked. There were other 
matters, too, which were handy--we carefully removed the lot, brought 
them along the coast to this very cove, and interred them in those ruins 
where we three foregathered this afternoon." 

"And whence, I take it, you have just removed them to the deck above 
our heads?" I suggested. 

"Right, Middlebrook, quite right--there they are!" he admitted with a 
laugh. "A grand collection, too--chalices, patens, reliquaries, all manner of 
splendid mediaeval craftsmanship--and certain other more modern things 
with them--all destined for the other side of the Atlantic--the market's sure 
and safe and ready--" 

"You think you'll get them there?" I asked. 

"I shall be more surprised than I ever was in my life if I don't," he 
answered readily, and with that note of dryness which one associates with 
certainty. "I'm a pretty cute hand at making and perfecting and carrying out 
a plan. Yes, sir, they'll be there, in good time--and they'd have been there 
long since if it hadn't been for an accident which I couldn't foresee--that 
bank-manager chap had the ill-luck to break his neck. Now that put me ina 
fix. I knew that the abstraction of these things would soon be discovered, 
and though I'd exercised great care in covering up all trace of my own share 
in the affair, there was always a bare possibility of something coming out. 
So, knowing the stuff was safely planted and very unlikely to be disturbed, I 
cleared out, and determined to wait a fitting opportunity of regaining 
possession of it. My notion at that time, I remember, was to get hold of 
some American millionaire collector who would give me facilities for 
taking up the stuff, to be handed over to him. But I didn't find one, and for 
the time being I had to keep quiet. Inquiries, of course, were set afoot about 
the missing property, but fortunately I was not suspected. And if I had been, 
I shouldn't have been found, for I know how to disappear as cleverly as any 
man who ever found that convenient." 

He threw away the stump of his cigar, deliberately lighted another, and 
leaned across the table towards me in a more confidential manner. 

"Now we're coming to the more immediately interesting part of the 
story," he said. "All that I've told you is, as it were, ancient history. We'll get 
to more modern times, affairs of yesterday, so to speak. After I cleared out 


of Blyth--with a certain amount of money in my pocket--I knocked about 
the world a good deal, doing one thing and another. I've been in every 
continent and in more sea-ports than I can remember. I've taken a share in 
all sorts of queer transactions from smuggling to slave-trading. I've been 
rolling in money in January and shivering in rags in June. All that was far 
away, in strange quarters of the world, for I never struck this country again 
until comparatively recently. I could tell you enough to fill a dozen fat 
volumes, but we'll cut all that out and get on to a certain time, now some 
years ago, whereat, in Hong-Kong, I and the man you saw with me this 
afternoon, who, if everybody had their own, is a genuine French nobleman, 
came across those two particularly precious villains, the brothers Noah and 
Salter Quick." 

"Was that the first time of your meeting with them?" I asked. Now that 
he was evidently bent on telling me his story, I, on my part, was bent on 
getting out of him all that I could. "You'd never met them _before-- 
anywhere?" 

"Never seen nor heard of them before," he answered. "We met in a 
certain house-of-call in Hong-Kong, much frequented by Englishmen and 
Americans; we became friendly with them; we soon found out that they, 
like ourselves, were adventurers, would-be pirates, buccaneers, ready for 
any game; we found out, too, that they had money, and could finance any 
desperate affair that was likely to pay handsomely. My friend and I, at that 
time, were also in funds--we had just had a very paying adventure in the 
Malay Archipelago, a bit of illicit trading, and we had got to Hong-Kong on 
the look-out for another opportunity. Once we had got thoroughly in with 
the Quicks, that was not long in coming. The Quicks were as sharp as their 
name--they knew the sort of men they wanted. And before long they took us 
into their confidence and told us what they were after and what they wanted 
us to do, in collaboration with them. They wanted to get hold of a ship, and 
to use it for certain nefarious trading purposes in the China seas--they had a 
plan by which the lot of us could have made a lot of money. Needless to 
Say, we were ready enough to go in with them. Already they had a scheme 
of getting a ship such as they particularly needed. There was at that time 
lying at Hong-Kong a sort of tramp steamer, the Elizabeth Robinson, the 
skipper of which wanted a crew for a trip to Chemulpo, up the Yellow Sea. 
Salter Quick got himself into the confidence and graces of this skipper, and 
offered to man his ship for him, and he packed her as far as he could--with 


his own brother, Noah, myself, my French friend, and a certain Chinese 
cook of whom he knew and who could be trusted--trusted, that is, to fall in 
whatever we wanted." 

"Am I right in supposing the name of the Chinese cook to have been Lo 
Chuh Fen?" I asked. 

"Quite right--Lo Chuh Fen was the man," answered Baxter. "A very 
handy man for anything, as you'll admit, for you've already seen him--he's 
the man who attended on Miss Raven and who served our supper. I came 
across him again, in Limehouse, recently, and took him into my service 
once more. Very well--now you understand that there were five of us all in 
for the Quick's plan, and the notion was that when we'd once got safely out 
of Hong-Kong, Salter, who had a particularly greasy and insinuating 
tongue, should get round certain others of the crew by means of promises 
helped out by actual cash bribes. That done, we were going to put the 
skipper, his mates, and such of the men as wouldn't fall in with us, in a boat 
with provisions and let them find their way wherever they liked, while we 
went off with the steamer. That was the surface plan--my own belief is that 
if it had come to it, the two Quicks would have been quite ready to make 
skipper and men walk the plank, or to have settled them in any other way-- 
both Noah and Salter, for all their respectable appearance, were born out of 
their due time--they were admirably qualified to have been lieutenants to 
Paul Jones or any other eighteenth-century pirate! But in this particular 
instance, their schemes went all wrong. Whether it was that the skipper of 
the Elizabeth Robinson, who was an American and cuter than we fancied, 
got wind of something, or whether somebody spilt to him, I don't know, but 
the fact is that one fine moming when we were in the Yellow Sea he and the 
rest of them set on the Quicks, my friend, myself, and the Chinaman, 
bundled us into a boat and landed us on a miserable island, to fend for 
ourselves. There we were, the five of us--a precious bad lot, to be sure-- 
marooned!" 

CHAPTER XX 

THE POSSIBLE REASON 

At that last word, spoken with an emphasis which showed that it awoke 
no very pleasant memories in the speaker, Miss Raven looked questioningly 
from one to the other of us. 

"Marooned?" she said. "What is that, exactly?" 

Baxter gave her an indulgent and me a knowing look. 


"I daresay Mr. Middlebrook can give you the exact etymological 
meaning of the word better than I can, Miss Raven," he answered. "But I 
can tell you what the thing means in actual practice! It means to put a man, 
or men, ashore, preferably on a desert island, leaving him, or them, to fend 
for himself, or themselves, as best he, or they, can! It may mean slow 
starvation--at best it means living on what you can pick up by your own 
ingenuity, on shell-fish and that sort of thing, even on edible sea-weed. 
Marooned? Yes! that was the only experience I ever had of that--it's all very 
well talking of it now, as we sit here on a comfortable little vessel, with a 
bottle of good wine before us, but at the time--ah!" 

"You'd a stiff time of it?" I suggested. 

"Worse than you'd believe," he answered. "That old Yankee skipper was 
a vindictive chap, with method in him. He'd purposely gone off the beaten 
track to land us on that island, and he played his game so cleverly that not 
even the Quicks--who were as subtle as snakes!--knew anything of his 
intentions until we were all marched over the side at the point of ugly- 
looking revolvers. If it hadn't been for that little Chinese whom you've just 
seen we would have starved, for the island was little more than a reef of 
rock, rising to a sort of peak in its centre--worn-out volcano, I imagine--and 
with nothing eatable on it in the way of flesh or fruit. But Chuh was a God- 
send! He was clever at fishing, and he showed us an edible sea-weed out of 
which he made good eating, and he discovered a spring of water--altogether 
he kept us alive. All of which," he suddenly added, with a darkening look, 
"made the conduct of these two Quicks not merely inexcusable, but 
devilish!" 

"What did they do?" I asked. 

"I'm coming to it," he said. "All in due order. We were on that island 
several weeks, and from the time we were flung unceremoniously upon its 
miserable shores to the day we left it we never saw a sail nor a wisp of 
smoke from a steamer. And it may be that this, and our privations, made us 
still more birds of a feather than we were. Anyway, you, Middlebrook, 
know how men, thrown together in that way, will talk--nay, must talk unless 
they'd go mad!--talk about themselves and their doings and so on. We all 
talked--we used to tell tales of our doubtful pasts as we huddled together 
under the rocks at nights, and some nice, lurid stores there were, I can 
assure you. The Quicks had seen about as much of the doubtful and seamy 
side of seafaring life as men could, and all of us could contribute 


something. Also, the Quicks had money, safely stowed away in banks here 
and there--they used to curse their fate, left there apparently to die, when 
they thought of it. And it was that, I think, that led me to tell, one night, 
about my adventure with the naughty bank-manager at Blyth, and of the 
chests of old monastic treasure which I'd planted up here on this 
Northumbrian coast." 

"Ah!" I exclaimed. "So you told Noah and Salter Quick that?" 

"I told Noah and Salter Quick that," he replied slowly. "Yes--and I can 
now explain to you what Salter was after when he appeared in these parts. I 
read the newspaper accounts, of the inquest and so on, and I saw through 
everything, and could have thrown a lot of light on things, only I wasn't 
going to. But it was this way--I told the Quicks all about the Blyth affair-- 
the truth was, I didn't believe we should ever get away from that cursed 
island--but I told them in a fashion which, evidently, afterwards led to 
considerable puzzlement on their part. I told them that I buried the chests of 
old silver, wherein were the other valuables taken from the vaults of the 
bank, in a churchyard on this coast, close to the graves of my ancestors--I 
described the spot and the lie of the ruins pretty accurately. Now where the 
Quicks--Salter, at any rate--got puzzled and mixed was over my use of the 
word ancestors. What I meant--but never said--was that I had planted the 
stuff near the graves of my maternal ancestors, the old De Knaythevilles, 
who were once great folk in these parts, and of whose name my own 
Christan name, Netherfield, is, of course, a corruption. But Salter Quick, to 
be sure, thought the graves would bear the name Netherfield, and when he 
came along this coast, it was that name he was hunting for. Do you see?" 

"Then Salter Quick was after that treasure?" I said. 

"Of course he was!" replied Baxter. "The wonder to me is that he and 
Noah hadn't been after it before. But they were men who had a good many 
irons in the fire--too many and some of them far too hot, as it turned out-- 
and I suppose they left this little affair until an opportune moment. Without 
a doubt, not so long after I'd told them the story, Salter Quick scratched 
inside the lid of his tobacco-box a rough diagram of the place I'd 
mentioned, with the latitude and longitude approximately indicated--that's 
the box there's been so much fuss about, I read in the papers, and I'll tell 
you more about it in due process. But now about that island and the Quicks, 
and how they and the rest of us got out of it. I told you that the centre of this 
island rose to a high peak, separating one coast from the other--well, one 


day, when we'd been marooned for several weary weeks and there didn't 
seem the least chance of rescue, I, my French friend, and the Chinaman 
crossed the shoulder of that peak and went along the other coast, 
prospecting--more out of sheer desperation than in the hope of finding 
anything. We spent the next night on the other side of the island, and it was 
not until late on the following afternoon that we returned to our camp, if 
you can call that a camp which was nothing but a hole in the rocks. And we 
got back to find Noah and Salter Quick gone--and we knew how they had 
gone when the Chinaman's sharp eyes made out a sail vanishing over the 
horizon. Some Chinese fishing-boat had made that island in our absence, 
and these two skunks had gone away in her and left us, their companions, to 
shift for ourselves. That's the sort the Quicks were!--those were the sort of 
tricks they'd play off on so-called friends! Do you wonder, either of you, 
that both Noah and Salter eventually got--what they got?" 

We made no answer to that beyond, perhaps, a shake of our heads. Then 
Miss Raven spoke. 

"But--you got away, in the end?" she suggested. 

"We got away in the end--some time later, when we were about done 
for," assented Baxter, "and in the same way--a Chinese fishing-boat that 
came within hail. It landed us on the Kiang-Su coast, and we had a pretty 
bad time of it before we made our way to Shanghai. From that port we 
worked our passage to Hong-Kong: I had an idea that we might strike the 
Quicks there, or get news of them. But we heard nothing of those two 
villains, at any rate. But we did hear that the Elizabeth Robinson had never 
reached Chemulpo--she'd presumably gone down with all hands, and we 
were supposed, of course, to have gone down with her. We did nothing to 
disabuse anybody of the notion; both I and my friend had money in Hong 
Kong, and we took it up and went off to Singapore. As for our Chinaman, 
Chuh, he said farewell to us and vanished as soon as we got back to Hong- 
Kong, and we never set eyes on him again until very recently, when I ran 
across him in a Chinese eating-house in Poplar." 

"From that meeting, I suppose, the more recent chapters of your story 
begin?" I suggested. "Or do they begin somewhat earlier?" 

"A bit earlier," he said. "My friend and I came back to England a little 
before that--with money in our pockets--we'd been very lucky in the East-- 
and with a friend of ours, a Chinese gentleman, mind you, we decided to go 
in for a little profitable work of another sort, and to start out by lifting my 


concealed belongings up here. So we bought this craft in Hull--then ran her 
down to the Thames--then, as I say, I came across Lo Chuh Fen and got his 
services and those of two other compatriots of his, then in London, and-- 
here we are! You see how candid I am--do you know why?" 

"It would be interesting to know, Mr. Baxter," said Miss Raven. "Please 
tell us." 

"Well," he said, with a queer deliberation. "Some men in my position 
would have thought nothing about putting bullets through both of you when 
we met this afternoon--you hit on our secret. But I'm not that sort--I treat 
you as what you are, a gentlewoman and a gentleman, and no harm 
whatever shall come to you. Therefore, I feel certain that all I've said and 
am saying to you will be treated as it ought to be--by you. I daresay you 
think I'm an awful scoundrel, but I told you I was an Ishmael--and I 
certainly haven't got the slightest compunction about appropriating the stuff 
in those chests on deck--one of the Forestburnes stole it from the monks-- 
why shouldn't I steal it from his successor? It's as much mine as his-- 
perhaps more so, for one of my ancestors, a certain Geoffrey de 
Knaytheville, was at one time Lord Abbot of the very house that the 
Forestburnes stole that stuff from! I reckon I've a prior claim, 
Middlebrook?" 

"I should imagine," I answered, guardedly, "that it would be very 
difficult for anybody to substantiate a claim to ecclesiastical property--of 
that particular nature--which disappeared in the sixteenth century. What is 
certain, however, is that you've got it. Take my advice--hand it over to the 
authorities!" 

He looked at me in blank astonishment for a moment; then laughed as a 
man laughs who is suddenly confronted by a good joke. 

"Hah! hah! hah!" he let out at the top of his voice. "Good! you're a born 
humorist, friend Middlebrook!" He pushed the claret nearer. "Fill your glass 
again! Hand it over to the authorities? Why, that would merit a full-page 
cartoon in the next number of Punch. Good, good! but," he went on, 
suddenly becoming grave again, "we were talking of those scoundrelly 
Quicks. Of course we--that is, my French friend and I--have been, and are, 
suspected of murdering them?" 

"T think that is so," I answered. 

"Well, that's a very easy point to settle, if it should ever come to it," he 
replied. "And I'll settle it, for your edification, just now. Noah and Salter 


Quick were done to death, one near Saltash, in Cornwall, the other near 
Alnwick, in Northumberland, several hundreds of miles apart, about the 
same hour of the same evening. Now, my friend and I, so far from being 
anywhere near either Saltash or Alnwick on that particular evening and 
night, spent them together at the North Eastern Railway Hotel at York. I 
went there that afternoon from London; he joined me from Berwick. We 
met at the hotel about six o'clock; we dined in the hotel; we played billiards 
in the hotel; we slept in the hotel; we breakfasted in the hotel; the hotel 
folks will remember us well, and our particulars are duly registered in their 
books on the date in question. We had no hand whatever in the murders of 
Noah and Salter Quick, and I give you my word of honor--being under the 
firm impression that though I am a pirate, I am still a gentleman--that 
neither of us have the very slightest notion who had!" 

Miss Raven made an involuntary murmur of approval, and I was so 
much convinced of the man's good faith that I stretched out my hand to him. 

"Mr. Baxter!" said I, "I'm heartily glad to have that assurance from you! 
And whether I'm a humorist or not, I'll beg you once more to take my 
advice and give up that loot to the authorities--you can make a plausible 
excuse, and throw all the blame on that bank-manager fellow, and take my 
word for it, little will be said--and then you can devote your undoubtedly 
great and able talents to legitimate ventures!" 

"That would be as dull as ditch-water, Middlebrook," he retorted with a 
grin. "You're tempting me! But those Quicks--I'll tell you in what fashion 
there is a connection between their murder and ourselves, and one that 
would need some explanation. Bear in mind that I've kept myself posted in 
those murders through the newspapers, and also by collecting a certain 
amount of local gossip. Now--you've a certain somewhat fussy and 
garrulous old gentleman at Ravensdene Court--" 

"Mr. Cazalette!" exclaimed Miss Raven. 

"Mr. Cazalette is the name," said Baxter. "I have heard much of him, 
through the sources I've just referred to. Now, this Mr. Cazalette, going to or 
coming from a place where he bathed every morning, which place happened 
to be near the spot whereat Salter Quick was murdered, found a blood- 
stained handkerchief?" 

"He did," said I. "And a lot of mystery attaches to it." 

"That handkerchief belongs to my French friend," said Baxter. "I told 
you that he joined me at York from Berwick. As a matter of fact, for some 


little time just before the Salter Quick affair, he was down on this coast, 
posing as a tourist, but really just ascertaining if things were as I'd left them 
at the ruins in the wood above this cove and what would be our best method 
of getting the chests of stuff away. For a week or so, he lodged at an inn 
somewhere, I think, near Ravensdene Court, and he used sometimes to go 
down to the shore for a swim. One morning he cut his foot on the pebbles, 
and staunched the blood with his handkerchief, which he carelessly threw 
away--and your Mr. Cazalette evidently found it. That's the explanation of 
that little matter. And now for the tobacco-box." 

"A much more important point," said I. 

"Just so," agreed Baxter. "Now, my friend and I first heard of the murder 
while we were at York. In the newspapers that we read, there was an 
account of a conversation which took place in, I believe, Mr. Raven's coach- 
house, or some out-building, whither the dead man's body had been carried, 
between this old Mr. Cazalette and a police-inspector, regarding a certain 
metal tobacco-box found on Salter Quick's body. Now I give you my word 
that that news was the first intimation we had ever had that the Quicks were 
in England! Until then we hadn't the slightest idea that they were in 
England--but we knew what those mysterious scratches in the tobacco-box 
signified--Salter had made a rude plan of the place I had told him of, and 
was in Northumberland to search for it. Then, later, we read your evidence 
at the opening of the inquest, and heard what you had to tell about his quest 
of the Netherfield graves, and--just to satisfy ourselves--we determined to 
get hold of that tobacco-box, for, don't you see, as long as it was about, a 
possible clue, there was a danger of somebody discovering our buried 
chests of silver and valuables. So my friend came down again, in his tourist 
Capacity; put up at the same quarters, strolled about, fished a bit, botanized 
a bit, attended the adjourned inquest as a casual spectator, and--abstracted 
the tobacco-box under the very noses of the police! It's in that locker now," 
continued Baxter, with a laugh, pointing to a corner of the cabin, "and with 
it are the handkerchief, your old friend Mr. Cazalette's pocket-book----" 

"Oh! your friend got that, too, did he?" I exclaimed. "I see!" 

"He abstracted that, too, easily enough, one morning when the old 
fellow was bathing," assented Baxter. "Naturally, we weren't going to take 
any chances about our hidden goods being brought to light. We're highly 
indebted to Mr. Cazalette for making so much fuss about the tobacco-box, 
and we're glad there was so much local gossip about it. Eh?" 


I remained silent awhile, reflecting. 

"It's a very fortunate thing for both of you that you could, if necessary, 
prove your presence at York on the night of the murder,” I remarked at last. 
"Your doings about the tobacco-box and the other things might otherwise 
wear a very suspicious look. As it is, I'm afraid the police would probably 
say--granted that they knew what you've just told us so frankly--that even if 
you and your French friend didn't murder Salter Quick and his brother, you 
were probably accessory to both murders. That's how it strikes me, 
anyway." 

"I think you're right," he said calmly. "Probably they would. But the 
police would be wrong. We were not accessory, either before or since. We 
haven't the ghost of a notion as to the identity of the Quicks' murderers. But 
since we're discussing that, I'll tell you both of something that seems to 
have completely escaped the notice of the police, the detectives, and of you 
yourself, Middlebrook. You remember that in both cases the clothing of the 
murdered men had been literally ripped to pieces?" 

"Very well," said I. "It had--in Salter's, anyway, to my knowledge." 

"And so, they said, it had in Noah's," replied Baxter. "And the 
presumption, of course, was that the murderers were searching for 
something?" 

"Of course," I said. "What other presumption could there be?" 

Baxter gave us both a keen, knowing look, bent across the table, and 
tapped my arm as if to arrest my closer attention. 

"How do you know that the murderers didn't find what they were 
seeking for?" he asked in a low, forceful voice. "Come, now!" 

I stared at him; so, too, did Miss Raven. He laughed. 

"That, certainly, doesn't seem to have struck anybody," he said. "I'm 
sure, anyway, it hasn't struck you before. Does it now?" 

"I'd never thought of it," I admitted. 

"Exactly! Nor, according to the papers--and to my private information-- 
had anybody," he answered. "Yet--it would have been the very first thought 
that would have occurred to me. I should have said to myself, seeing the 
ripped-up clothing, ‘Whoever murdered these men was in search of 
something that one or other of the two had concealed on him, and the 
probability is, he's got it.’ Of course!" 

"I'm sure nobody--police or detectives--ever did think of that," said I. 
"But--perhaps with your knowledge of the Quicks' antecedents and queer 


doings, you have some knowledge of what they might be likely to carry 
about them?" 

He laughed at that, and again leaned nearer to us. 

"Aye, well!" he replied. "As I've told you so much, I'll tell you 
something more. I do know of something that the two men had on them 
when they were on that miserable island and that they, of course, carried 
away with them when they escaped. Noah and Salter Quick were then in 
possession of two magnificent rubies--worth no end of money!" 

CHAPTER XXI 

THE CHINESE GENTLEMAN 

I could not repress an unconscious, involuntary start on hearing this 
remarkable declaration; it seemed to open, as widely as suddenly, an 
entirely new field of vision; it was as if some hand had abruptly torn aside a 
veil and shown me something that I had never dreamed of. And Baxter 
laughed, significantly. 

"That strikes you, Middlebrook?" he said. 

"Very forcibly, indeed!" said I. "If what you say is true--I mean, if one 
of those two men had such valuables on him, then there's a reason for the 
murder of both that none of us knew of. But--is it probable that the Quicks 
would still be in possession of jewels that you saw some years ago?" 

"Not so many years ago, when all's said and done," he answered. "And 
you couldn't dispose of things like those very readily, you know. You can 
take it from me, knowing what I did of them, that neither Noah nor Salter 
Quick would sell anything unless at its full value, or something like it. They 
weren't hard up for money, either of them; they could afford to wait, in the 
matter of a sale of anything, until they found somebody who would give 
their price." 

"You say these things--rubies, I think--were worth a lot of money?" I 
asked. 

"Heaps of money!" he affirmed. "Do you know anything about rubies? 
Not much?--well, the ruby, I daresay you do know, is the most precious of 
precious stones. The real true ruby, the Oriental one, is found in greatest 
quantity in Burma and Siam, and the best are those that come from Mogok, 
which is a district lying northward of Mandalay. These rubies that the 
Quicks had came from there--they were remarkably fine ones. And I know 
how and where those precious villains got them!" 


"Yes?" I said, feeling that another dark story lay behind this declaration. 
"Not honestly, I suppose?" 

"Far from it!" he replied, with a grim smile. "Those two rubies formed 
the eyes of some ugly god or other in a heathen temple in the Kwang-Tung 
province of Southern China where the Quicks carried on more nefarious 
practices than that. They gouged them out--according to their own story. 
Then, of course, they cleared off." 

"You saw the rubies?" I asked. 

"More than once--on that island in the Yellow Sea," he answered. "Noah 
and Salter would have bartered either, or both, for a ship at one period. 
But!" he added, with a sneering laugh, "you may lay your life that when 
they boarded that Chinese fishing-boat on which they made their escape 
they'd pay for their passage as meanly as possible. No--my belief is that 
they still had those rubies on them when they turned up in England again, 
and that, as likely as not, they were murdered for them. Take all the 
circumstances of the murder into consideration--in each case the dead man's 
clothing was ripped to pieces, the linings examined, even the padding at 
chest and shoulder torn out and scattered about. What were the murderers 
seeking for? Not for money--as far as I remember, each man had a good 
deal of money on him, and not a penny was touched. What was it, then? My 
own belief is that after Salter Quick joined Noah at Devonport, both 
brothers were steadily watched by men who knew what they had on them, 
and that when Salter came North he was followed, just as Noah was tracked 
down at Saltash. And I should say that whoever murdered them got the 
rubies--they may have been on Noah; they may have been on Salter; one 
may have been in Salter's possession; one in Noah's. But there--in the 
rubies--lies, in my belief, the secret of those murders." 

I felt that here, in this lonely cove, we were probably much nearer the 
solution of the mystery that had baffled Scarterfield, ourselves, the police, 
and everybody that we knew. And so, apparently, did Miss Raven, who 
suddenly turned on Baxter with a look that was half an appeal. 

"Mr. Baxter!" she said, colouring a little at her own temerity. "Why 
don't you follow Mr. Middlebrook's advice--give up the old silver and the 
rest of it to the authorities and help them to track down those murderers? 
Wouldn't that be better than--whatever it is that you're doing?" 

But Baxter laughed, flung away his cigar, and rose to his feet. 


"A deal better--from many standpoints, my dear young lady!" he 
exclaimed. "But too late for Netherfield Baxter. He's an Ishmael!--a pirate-- 
a highwayman--and it's too late for him to do anything but gang his own 
gait. No!--I'm not going to help the police--not I! I've enough to do to keep 
out of their way." 

"You'll get caught, you know," I said, as good-humouredly as possible. 
"You'll never get this stuff that's upstairs across the Atlantic and into New 
York or Boston or any Yankee port without detection. As you are treating us 
well, your secret's safe enough with us--but think, man, of the difficulties of 
taking your loot across an ocean!--to say nothing of Customs officers on the 
other side." 

"I never said we were going to take it across the Atlantic," he answered 
coolly and with another of his cynical laughs. "I said we were going to sail 
this bit of a craft across there--so we are. But when we strike New York or 
New Orleans or Pernambuco or Buenos Ayres, Middlebrook, the stuff won't 
be there--the stuff, my lad, won't leave British waters! Deep, deep, is your 
queer acquaintance, Netherfield Baxter, and if he does run risks now and 
then, he always provides for 'em." 

"Evidently you intend to tranship your precious cargo?" I suggested. 

"The door of its market is yawning for it, Middlebrook, and not far 
away," he answered. "If this craft drops in at Aberdeen, or at Thurso, or at 
Moville, and the Customs folks or any other such-like hawks and kites 
come aboard, they'll find nothing but three innocent gentlemen and their 
servants a-yachting it across the free seas. Verbum sapienti, Middlebrook, 
as we Said in my Latin days--far off, now! But--wouldn't Miss Raven like to 
retire?--it's late. I'll send Chuh with hot water--if you want anything, 
Middlebrook, command him. As for me, I shan't see you again tonight--I 
must keep a watch for my pal coming aboard from his little mission 
ashore." 

Then, with curt politeness, he bade us both good night, and went off on 
deck, and we two captives looked at each other. 

"Strange man!" murmured Miss Raven. She gave me a direct glance that 
had a lot of meaning in it. "Mr. Middlebrook," she went on in a still lower 
voice, "let me tell you that I'm not afraid. I'm sure that man means no 
personal harm to us. But--is there anything you want to say to me before I 
go?" 

"Only this," I answered. "Do you sleep very soundly?" 


"Not so soundly that I shouldn't hear if you called me," she replied. 

"I'm going to mount guard here," I said. "I, too, believe in what Baxter 
says. But--if I should, for any reason, have occasion to call you during the 
night, do at once precisely what I tell you to do." 

"Of course," she said. 

The Chinaman who had been in evidence at intervals since our arrival 
came into the little saloon with a can of hot water and disappeared into the 
inner cabin which had been given up to Miss Raven. She softly said good- 
night to me, with a reassurance of her confidence that all would be well, and 
followed him. I heard her talking to this strange makeshift for a maid for a 
moment or two; then the man came out, grinning as if well-pleased with 
himself, and she closed and fastened the door on him. The Chinaman turned 
to me, asking in a soft voice if there was anything I pleased to need. 

"Nothing but the rugs and pillows that your master spoke of," I 
answered. 

He opened a locker on the floor of the place and producing a number of 
cushions and blankets from it made me up a very tolerable couch. Then, 
with a polite bow, he, too, departed, and I was left alone. 

Of one thing I was firmly determined--I was not going to allow myself 
to sleep. I firmly believed in Baxter's good intentions--in spite of his record, 
strange and shady by his own admission, there was something in him that 
won confidence; he was unprincipled, without doubt, and the sort of man 
who would be all the worse if resisted, being evidently naturally wayward, 
headstrong, and foolishly obstinate, but like all bad men, he had good 
points, and one of his seemed to be a certain pride in showing people like 
ourselves that he could behave himself like a gentleman. That pride--a 
species of vanity, of course--would, I felt sure, make him keep his word to 
us and especially to Miss Raven. But he was only one amongst a crowd. For 
anything I knew, his French friend might be as consummate a villain as ever 
walked, and the Chinese in the galley cut-throats of the best quality. And 
there, behind a mere partition, was a helpless girl--and I was unarmed. It 
was a highly serious and unpleasant situation, at the best of it, and the only 
thing I could do was to keep awake and remain on the alert until morning 
came. 

I took off coat and waistcoat, folded a blanket shawl-wise around my 
shoulders, wrapped another round my legs, and made myself fairly 
comfortable in the cushions which the Chinaman had deftly arranged in an 


angle of the cabin. I had directed him to settle my night's quarters in a 
comer close to Miss Raven's door, and immediately facing the half-dozen 
steps which led upwards to the deck. At the head of those steps was a door; 
I had bade him leave it open, so that I might have plenty of air; when he had 
gone I had extinguished the lamp which swung from the roof. And now, 
half-sitting, half-lying amongst my cushions and rugs, I faced the patch of 
sky framed in that open doorway and saw that the night was a clear one and 
that the heavens were full of glittering stars. 

I had just refilled and lighted my pipe before settling down to my vigils, 
and for a long time I lay there smoking and thinking. My thoughts were 
somewhat confused--confused, at any rate, to the extent that they ranged 
over a variety of subjects--our apprehension that afternoon; the queer, 
almost, if not wholly, eccentric character of Netherfield Baxter; his strange 
story of the events in the Yellow Sea; his frank avowal of his share in the 
theft of the monastic spoils; his theory about Noah and Salter Quick, and 
other matters arising out of these things. The whirl of it all in my anxious 
brain made me more than once feel disposed to sleep; I realized that in spite 
of everything, I should sleep unless I kept up a stern determination to 
remain awake. Everything on board that strange craft was as still as the 
skies above her decks; I heard no sound whatever save a very gentle lapping 
of the water against the vessel's timbers, and, occasionally, the far-off 
hooting of owls in the woods that overhung the cove; these sounds, of 
course, were provocative of slumber; I had to keep smoking to prevent 
myself from dropping into a doze. And perhaps two hours may have gone in 
this fashion, and it was, I should think, a little after midnight, when I heard, 
at first far away towards the land, then gradually coming nearer, the light, 
slow plashing of oars that gently and leisurely rose and fell. 

This, of course, was the Frenchman, coming back from his mission to 
Berwick--he would, I knew, have gone there from the little wayside station 
that lay beyond the woods at the back of the cove and have returned by a 
late train to the same place. Somehow--I could not well account for it--the 
mere fact of his coming back made me nervous and uneasy. I was not so 
certain about his innocence in the matter of Salter Quick's murder. On 
Baxter's own showing the Frenchman had been hanging about that coast for 
some little time, just when Salter Quick descended upon it. He, like Baxter, 
if Baxter's story were true, was aware that one or other of the Quicks carried 
those valuable rubies; even if, the York episode being taken for granted, he 


had not killed Salter Quick himself he might be privy to the doings of some 
accomplice who had. Anyway, he was a doubtful quantity, and the mere fact 
that he was back again on that yawl made me more resolved than ever to 
keep awake and preserve a sharp look-out. 

I heard the boat come alongside; I heard steps on the deck just outside 
my open door; then, Baxter's voice. Presently, too, I heard other voices--one 
that of the Frenchman, which I recognised from having heard him speak in 
the afternoon; the other a soft, gentle, laughing voice--without doubt that of 
an Eastern. This, of course, would be the Chinese gentleman of whom I had 
heard--the man who had been seen in company with Baxter and the 
Frenchman at Hull. So now the three principal actors in this affair were all 
gathered together, separated from me and Miss Raven by a few planks, and 
close by were three Chinese of whose qualities I knew nothing. Safe we 
might be--but we were certainly on the very edge of a hornet's nest. 

I heard the three men talking together in low, subdued tones for a few 
minutes; then they went along the deck above me and the sound of their 
steps ceased. But as I lay there in the darkness, two round discs of light 
suddenly appeared on a mirror which hung on the boarding of the cabin, 
immediately facing me, and turning my head sharply, I saw that in the 
bulkhead behind me there were two similar holes, pierced in what was 
probably a door, which would, no doubt, be sunk flush with the boarding 
and was possibly the entrance to some other cabin that could be entered 
from a further part of the deck. Behind that, under a newly-lighted lamp, the 
three men were now certainly gathered. 

I was desperately anxious to know what they were doing--anxious, to 
the point of nervousness, to know what they looked like, taken in bulk. I 
could hear them talking in there, still in very low tones, and I would have 
given much to hear even a few words of their conversation. And after a time 
of miserable indecision--for I was afraid of doing anything that would lead 
to suspicion or resentment on their part, and I was by no means sure that I 
might not be under observation of one of those silky-footed Chinese from 
the galley--I determined to look through the holes in the door and see 
whatever was to be seen. 

I got out of my wrappings and my corner so noiselessly that I don't 
believe anyone actually present in my cabin would have heard even a rustle, 
and tip-toeing in my stockinged feet across to the bulkhead which separated 
me from the three men, put an eye to one of the holes. To my great joy, I 


then found that I could see into the place to which Baxter and his 
companions had retreated. It was a sort of cabin, rougher in accommodation 
than that in which I stood, fitted with bunks on three sides and furnished 
with a table in the center over which swung a lamp. The three men stood 
round this table, examining some papers--the lamp-light fell full on all 
three. Baxter stood there in his shirt and trousers; the Frenchman also was 
half-dressed, as if preparing for rest. But the third man was still as he had 
come aboard--a little, yellow-faced, dapper, sleek Chinaman, whose smart, 
velvet-collared overcoat, thrown open, revealed an equally smart dark 
tweed suit beneath it, and an elegant gold watch-chain festooned across the 
waistcoat. He was smoking a cigar, just lighted; that it was of a fine brand I 
could tell by the aroma that floated to me. And on the table before the three 
stood a whisky bottle, a syphon of mineral water, and glasses, which had 
evidently just been filled. 

Baxter and the Frenchman stood elbow to elbow; the Frenchman held in 
his hands a number of sheets of paper, foolscap size, to the contents of 
which he was obviously drawing Baxter's attention. Presently they turned to 
a desk which stood in one corner of the place, and Baxter, lifting its lid, 
produced a big ledger-like book, over which they bent, evidently comparing 
certain entries in it with the papers in the Frenchman's hand. What book or 
papers might be, I of course, knew nothing, for all this was done in silence. 
But had I known anything, or heard anything, it would have seemed of no 
significance compared with what I just then saw--a thing that suddenly 
turned me almost sick with a nameless fear and set me trembling from toe 
to finger. 

The dapper and smug Chinaman, statuesque on one side of the table, 
immovable save for an occasional puff of his cigar, suddenly shot into silent 
activity as the two men turned their backs on him and bent, apparently 
absorbed, over the desk in the corner. Like a flash (it reminded me of the 
lightning-like movement of a viper) his long, thin fingers went into a 
waistcoat pocket; like a flash emerged, shot to the glasses on the table and 
into two of them dropped something small and white--some tabloid or 
pellet--that sank and dissolved as rapidly as it was put in. It was all over, all 
done, within, literally, the fraction of a second; when, a moment or two 
later, Baxter and the Frenchman turned round again, after throwing the 
ledger-like book and the papers into the desk, their companion was placidly 
smoking his cigar and sipping the contents of his glass between the whiffs. 


I was by that time desperately careless as to whether I might or might 
not be under observation from the open door and stairway of my own cabin. 
I remained where I was, my eye glued to that ventilation-hole, watching. 
For it seemed to me that the Chinaman was purposely drugging his 
companions, for some insidious purpose of his own--in that case, what of 
the personal safety of Miss Raven and myself? For one moment I was half- 
minded to rush round to the other cabin and tell Baxter of what I had just 
seen--but I reflected that I might possibly bring about there and then an 
affair of bloodshed and perhaps murder in which there would be four 
Chinese against three others, one of whom--my miserable self--was not 
only unarmed, but like enough to be useless in a scene of violence. No--the 
only thing was to wait, and wait I did, with a thumping heart and tingling 
nerves, watching. 

Nothing happened. Baxter gulped down his drink at a single draught; 
the Frenchman took his in two leisurely swallows; each flung himself on his 
bunk, pulled his blankets about him, and, as far as I could see, seemed to 
fall asleep instantly. But the Chinaman was more deliberate and punctilious. 
He took his time over his cigar and his whisky; he pulled out a suit-case 
from some nook or other and produced from it a truly gorgeous sleeping- 
suit of gaily-striped silk; it occupied him quite twenty minutes to get 
undressed and into this grandeur, and even then he lingered, fiddling about 
in carefully folding and arranging his garment. In the course of this, and in 
moving about the narrow cabin, he took apparently casual glances at Baxter 
and the Frenchman, and I saw from his satisfied, quiet smirk that each was 
sound and fast asleep. And then he thrust his feet into a pair of bedroom 
slippers, as loud in their colouring as his pyjamas, and suddenly turning 
down the lamp with a twist of his wicked-looking fingers, he glided out of 
the door into the darkness above. At that I, too, glided swiftly back to my 
blankets. 

CHAPTER XXII 

RED DAWN 

I heard steps, soft as snowflakes, go along the deck above me; for an 
instant they paused by the open door at the head of my stairway; then they 
went on again and all was silent as before. But in that silence, above the 
gentle lapping of the water against the side of the yawl, I heard the furious 
thumping of my own heart--and I did not wonder at it, nor was I then, nor 
am I now ashamed of the fear that made it thump. Clearly, whatever else it 


might mean, if Baxter and the Frenchman were, as I surely believed them to 
be, soundly drugged, Miss Raven and I were at the positive mercy of a pack 
of Chinese adventurers who would probably stick at nothing. 

But my problem--one sufficient to wrack every fibre of my brain--was, 
what were they after? The Chinese gentleman in the flamboyant pyjamas 
had without doubt, repaired to his compatriots in the galley, forward: at that 
moment they were, of course, holding some unholy conference. Were they 
going to murder Baxter and the Frenchman for the sake of the swag now 
safely on board? It was possible: I had heard many a tale far less so. No 
doubt the supreme spirit was a man of subtlety and craft; so, too, most 
likely was our friend Lo Chuh Fen; the other two would not be wanting. 
And if, of these other two, Wing, as Miss Raven had confidently surmised 
and as I thought it possible, was one, then, indeed, there would be brains 
enough and to spare for the carrying out of any adventure. It seemed to me 
as I lay there, quaking and sweating in sheer fright--I, a defenceless, quiet, 
peace-loving gentleman of bookish tastes, who scarcely knew one end of a 
revolver from the other--that what was likely was that the Chinese were 
going to round on their English and French associates, collar the loot for 
themselves, and sail the yawl--Heaven alone knew where! But--in that case, 
what was going to become of me and my helpless companion? It was not 
likely that these Easterns would treat us with the consideration which we 
had received from the queer, eccentric, somewhat muddle-headed 
Netherfield Baxter, who--it struck me with odd inconsequence at that 
inopportune moment--was certainly a combination of Dick Turpin, Gil Blas, 
and Don Quixote. 

I suppose it was nearly an hour that passed: it may have been more; it 
may have been less; what I know is that it gave me some idea of what an 
accused man may feel who, waiting in a cell below, wonders what the 
foreman of a jury is going to say when he is called upstairs once more to the 
dock which he has vacated pending that jury's deliberations. Once or twice I 
thought of daring everything, rousing Miss Raven, and attempting an escape 
by means of the boat which no doubt lay at the side of the yawl. But 
reflection suggested that so desperate a deed would only mean getting a 
bullet through me, and perhaps through her as well. Then I speculated on 
my chances of making a sinuous way along the deck on my hands and 
knees, or on my stomach, snake-fashion, with the idea of listening at the 
hatch of the galley--reflection, again, warned me that such an adventure 


would as likely as not end up with a few inches of cold steel in my side or 
through my gullet. So there I lay, sweating with fear, rapidly disintegrating 
as to nerve-power, becoming a lump of moral rag-and-bone--and suddenly, 
unheralded by the slightest sound, I saw the figure of a man on my stairway, 
his outline silhouetted against the sky and the stars. 

It was not because of any bravery on my part--I am sure of that--but 
through sheer fright that, before I had the least idea of what I was doing, I 
had thrown myself clear of rugs and pillows, sprung to my feet, made one 
frenzied leap across the bit of intervening space and clutched my intruder 
by his arms before his softly-padded feet touched the floor of the cabin. My 
own breath was coming in gasps--but the response to my frenzy was quiet 
and cool as an autumnal afternoon. 

"Can you row a boat?" 

I shall never forget the mental douche which dashed itself over me in 
that clear, yet scarcely perceptible whisper, accompanied as it was by a 
ghost-like laugh of sheer amusement. I released my grip, staring in the 
starlight at my visitor. Lo Chuh Fen! 

"Yes!" I answered, steadying my voice and keeping it down to as low 
tones as his own. "Yes--I can!" 

He pointed to the door behind which lay Miss Raven. 

"Wake missie--as quietly as possible," he whispered. "Tell her get 
ready--come on deck--make no noise. All ready for you--then you go ashore 
and away, see? Not good for you to be here longer." 

"No danger to--her?" I asked him. 

"No danger to anybody, you do as I say," he answered. "All ready for 
you--nothing to do but come on deck, forward; get into the boat, be off. 
Now!" 

Without another word he glided up the stairway and disappeared. For a 
few seconds I stood irresolute. Was it a trick, a plant? Should we be safe on 
deck--or targets for Chinese bullets, or receptacles for Chinese knives? 
Maybe!--yet-- 

I suddenly made up my mind. It was but one step to the door of the little 
inner cabin--I scraped on its panels. It opened instantly--a crack. 

"Yes?" whispered Miss Raven. 

I remembered then that if need arose she was to do unquestioningly 
anything I told her to do. 

"Dress at once and come out," I said. "Be quick!" 


"T've never been undressed," she answered. "I lay down in my clothes." 

"Then come, just now," I commanded. "Wait for nothing!" 

She was out of the room at once and by my side in the gloom. I laid a 
hand on her arm, giving its plump softness a reassuring pressure. 

"Don't be afraid!" I whispered. "Follow me on deck. We're going." 

"Going!" she said. "Leaving?" 

"Come along!" said I. 

I went before her up the stairway and out on the open deck. The night 
was particularly clear; the stars very bright; the patch of water between the 
yawl and the shore lay before us calm and dark; we could see the woods 
above the cove quite plainly, and at the edge of them a ribbon of white, the 
silver-sanded beach. And also, at the forward part of the vessel we were 
leaving I saw, or fancied I saw, shadowy forms--the Chinese were going to 
see us off. 

But one form was not shadowy, nor problematical. Chuh was there, 
awaiting us, his arms filled with rugs. Without a word he motioned us to 
follow, preceded us along the side of the yawl to the boat, went before us 
into it, helped us down, settled us, put the oars into my hands, climbed out 
again, and leaned his yellow face down at me. 

"You pull straight ahead," he murmured. "Good landing place straight 
before you: dry place on beach, too--morning come soon; you get away 
then through woods." 

"The boat?" I asked him. 

"You leave boat there--anywhere," he answered. "Boat not wanted 
again--we go, soon as high water over bar. Hope you get young missie safe 
home." 

"Bless you!" I said under my breath. Then, remembering that I had 
some money in my pocket--three or four loose sovereigns as luck would 
have it, I thrust a hand therein, pulled them out, forced them into the man's 
claw-like fingers. I heard him chuckle softly--then his head disappeared 
behind the rail of the yawl, and I shoved the boat off, and for the next few 
minutes bent to those oars as I had certainly never bent to any previous 
labour, mental or physical, in my life. And Miss Raven, seeing my 
earnestness, said nothing, but quietly took the tiller and steered us in a 
straight line for the spot which the Chinaman had indicated. Neither of us-- 
strange as it may seem--spoke one single word until, at the end of half an 
hour's steady pull, the boat's nose ran on to the shingly beach, beneath a 


fringe of dwarf oak that came right down to the edge of the shore. I sprang 
out, with a feeling of thankfulness that it would be hard to describe--and for 
a good reason found my tongue once more. 

"Great Scott!" I exclaimed. "I've left my boots in that cabin!" 

Despite the strange situation in which we were still placed, Miss 
Raven's sense of humour asserted itself; she laughed. 

"Your boots!" she said. "Whatever will you do? These stones!--and the 
long walk home?" 

"There are things to be thought of before that," said I. "We're still in the 
middle of the night. But this boat--do you think you can help me to drag it 
up the beach?" 

Between us, the boat being a light one, we managed to pull it across the 
pebbles and under the low cliff beneath the overhanging fringe of the wood. 
In the uncertain light--for there was no moon and since our setting out from 
the yawl masses of cloud had come up from the south-east to obscure the 
stars--the wood looked impenetrably black. 

"We shall have to wait here until the dawn comes," I remarked. "We 
can't find our way through the wood in this darkness--I can't even recollect 
the path, if there was one, by which they brought us down here from the 
ruins. You had better sit in the boat and make yourself comfortable with 
those rugs. Considerate of them, at any rate, to provide us with those!" 

She got into the boat again and I wrapped one rug round her knees and 
placed another about her shoulders. 

"And you?" she asked. 

"I must do a bit of amateur boot-making," I answered. "I'm going to cut 
this third rug into strips and bind them about my feet--can't walk over 
stones and thorns and thistles, to say nothing of the moorland track, without 
some protection." 

I got out my pocket-knife and sitting on the side of the boat began my 
task; for a few minutes she watched me, in silence. 

"What does all this mean!" she said at last, suddenly. "Why have they 
let us go?" 

"No idea," I answered. "But--things have happened since Baxter said 
good-night to us. Listen!" And I went on to tell her of all that had taken 
place on the yawl since the return of the Frenchman and his Chinese 
companion. "What does it look like?" I concluded. "Doesn't it seem as if the 
Chinese intend foul play to those two?" 


"Do you mean--that they intend to--to murder them?" she asked in a 
half-frightened whisper. "Surely not that?" 

"I don't see that a man who has lived the life that Baxter has can expect 
anything but a violent end," I replied callously. "Yes, I suppose that's what I 
do mean. I think the Chinese mean to get rid of the two others and get away 
with the swag--cleverly enough, no doubt." 

"Horrible!" she murmured. 

"Inevitable!" said I. "To my mind, the whole atmosphere was one of-- 
that sort of thing. We're most uncommonly lucky." 

She became silent again, and remained so for some time, while I went 
on at my task, binding the strips of rug about my feet and ankles, and 
fastening them, puttee fashion, around my legs. 

"I don't understand it!" she exclaimed, after several minutes had gone 
by. "Surely those men must know that we, once free of them, would be sure 
to give the alarm. We weren't under any promise to them, whatever we were 
to Baxter." 

"I don't understand anything," I said. "All I know is the surface of the 
situation. But that gentle villain who saw us off the yawl said that they were 
sailing at high water--only waiting until the tide was deep on the bar outside 
there. And they could get a long way, north or south or east, before we 
could set anybody on to them. Supposing they did get rid of Baxter and his 
Frenchman, what's to prevent them making off across the North Sea to, say, 
some port in the north of Russia? They've got stuff on board that would be 
saleable anywhere--no doubt they'll have melted it all into shapeless lumps 
before many hours are out." 

Once more she was silent, and when she spoke again it was in a note of 
decision. 

"No, I don't think that's it at all," she said emphatically. "They're 
dependent on wind and weather, and the seas aren't so wide, but that they'd 
be caught on our information. I'm sure that isn't it." 

"What is it, then?" I asked. 

"I've a sort of vague, misty idea," she answered, with a laugh that was 
plainly intended to be deprecatory of her own power. "Supposing these 
Chinese--you say they're awfully keen and astute--supposing they've got a 
plot amongst themselves for handing Baxter and the Frenchman over to the 
police--the authorities--with their plunder? Do you see?" 


I had just finished the manufacture of my novel foot-wear, and I jumped 
to my padded feet with an exclamation that--this time--did not come from 
unpleasant contact with the sharp stones. 

"By George!" I said. "There is an idea in that!--there may be something 
in it!" 

"We thought Wing was on board," she continued. "If so, I think I may 
be right in offering such a suggestion. Supposing that Wing came across 
these people when he went to London; took service with them in the hope 
of getting at their secret; supposing he's induced the other Chinese to secure 
Baxter and the Frenchman--that, in short, he's been playing the part of 
detective? Wouldn't that explain why they sent us away?" 

"Partly--yes, perhaps wholly," I said, struggling with this new idea. 
"But--where and when and how do they intend--if your theory's correct--to 
do the handing over?" 

"That's surely easy enough," she replied quickly. "There's nothing to do 
but sail the yawl into say Berwick harbour and call the police aboard. A 
very, very easy matter!" 

"I wonder if it is so?" I answered, musingly. "It might be--but if we stay 
here until it's light and the tide's up, we shall see which way the yawl goes." 

"It's high water between five and six o'clock," she remarked. "Anyway, 
it was between four and five yesterday morning at Ravensdene Court-- 
which now seems to be far away, in some other world." 

"Hungry?" I asked. 

"Not a bit," she answered. "But--it's a long way since yesterday 
afternoon. We've seen things." 

"We've certainly seen Mr. Netherfield Baxter," I observed. 

"A fascinating man!" she said, with a laugh. "The sort of man--under 
other circumstances--one would like to have to dinner." 

"Um!" said I. "A ready and plausible tongue, to be sure. I dare say there 
are women who would fall in love with such a man." 

"Lots!" she answered, with ready assent. "As I said just now, he's a very 
fascinating person." 

"Ah!" said I, teasingly. "I had a suspicion last night that he was exciting 
your sympathetic interest." 

"I'm much more sympathetic about your lack of boots and shoes," she 
retorted. "But as you seem to have rigged up some sort of satisfactory 
substitute, don't you think we might be making our way homewards? Is 


there any need to go through the woods? Why should we not follow the 
coast?" 

"I'm doubtful about our ability to get round the south point of this cove," 
I answered. "I was looking at it yesterday afternoon from the deck of the 
yawl, and I saw that just there a sort of wall of rock runs right out into the 
sea. And if the tide's coming in--" 

"Then, the woods," she interrupted. "Surely we can make our way 
through them, somehow. And it will begin to get light in another hour or 
SO." 

"If you like to try it," I answered. "But it's darker in there than you think 
for, and rougher going, too. However--" 

Just then, and before she had made up her mind, we were both switched 
off that line of action by something that broke out on another. Across the 
three-quarters of a mile of water which separated us from our recent prison 
came the sound, clear and unmistakable, of a revolver shot, followed almost 
instantly by another. Miss Raven, who had risen to her feet, suddenly sat 
down again. A third shot rang out--a fourth--a fifth; we saw the flashes of 
each; they came, without doubt, from the deck of the yawl. 

"Firing!" she murmured. 

"Fighting!" said I. "That's just--listen to that!" 

Half a dozen reports, sharp, insistent, rang out in quick succession; then 
two or three, all mingling together; the echoes followed from wood and 
cliff. Rapidly as the flashes pierced the gloom, the sounds died out--a heavy 
silence followed. 

"That's just what?" asked Miss Raven--calmly. 

"Well, if not just what I expected, it's at any rate partly what I expected," 
I said. "It had already struck me that if--well, supposing whatever it was 
that the Chinaman dropped into those glasses didn't act quite as 
soporifically as he intended it to, and Baxter and his companion woke up 
and found there was a conspiracy, a mutiny, going on, there'd be--eh?" 

"Fighting?" she suggested. 

"You're not a squeamish girl," I answered. "There'd be bloody murder! 
Their lives--or the others. And I should say that death's stalking through that 
unholy craft just now." 

She made no answer and we stood staring at the black bulk lying 
motionless on the grey water; stood for a long time, listening. I, to tell the 
truth, was straining my ears to catch the plash of oars: I thought it possible 


that some of those on board the yawl might take a violent desire to get 
ashore. 

But the silence continued. And now we said no more of setting out on 
our homeward journey: curiosity as to what had happened kept us there, 
whispering. The time passed--almost before we realized that night was 
passing, we were suddenly aware of a long line of faint yellow light that 
rose above the far horizon. 

"Dawn," I muttered. "Dawn!" 

And then, at that moment, we both heard something. Somewhere 
outside the bar, but close to the shore, a steam-propelled vessel was tearing 
along at a break-neck speed. 

CHAPTER XXIII 

THE FOURTH CHINAMAN 

As we stood there, watching, the long line of yellow light on the eastern 
horizon suddenly changed in colour--first to a roseate flush, then to a warm 
crimson; the scenes around us, sky, sea and land brightened as if by magic. 
And with equal suddenness there shot round the edge of the southern 
extremity of the cove, outlining itself against the red sky in the distance the 
long, low-lying hulk of a vessel--a dark, sinister-looking thing which I 
recognised at once as a torpedo-destroyer. It was coming along, about half a 
mile outside the bar, at a rare turn of speed which would, I knew, quickly 
carry it beyond our field of vision. And I was wondering whether from its 
decks the inside of the cove and the yawl lying at anchor there was visible 
when it suddenly slackened in its headlong career, went about, seaward, and 
describing the greater part of a circle, came slowly in towards the bar, 
nosing about there beyond the line of white surf, for all the world like a 
terrier at the lip of some rat-hole. 

Up to that moment Miss Raven and I had kept silence, watching this 
unexpected arrival in our solitude; now, turning to look at her, I saw that the 
thought which had come into my mind had also occurred to hers. 

"Do you think that ship is looking for the yawl?" she asked. "It's a 
gunboat--or something of that sort, isn't it?" 

"Torpedo-destroyer--latest class, too," I answered. 

"Rakish, wicked-looking things, aren't they? And that's just what I, too, 
was wondering. It's possible, some news of the yawl may have got to the 
ears of the authorities, and this thing may have been sent from the nearest 


base to take a look along the coast. Perhaps they've spotted the yawl. But 
they can't get over that bar, yet." 

"The tide's rising fast, though," she remarked, pointing to the shore 
immediately before us. "It'll be up to this boat soon." 

I saw that she was right, and that presently the boat would be floating. 
We made it fast, and retreated further up the beach, amongst the 
overhanging trees, and there, from beneath the shelter of a group of dwarf 
oaks, looked seaward again. The destroyer lay supine outside the bar, 
watching. Suddenly, right behind her, far across the grey sea, the sun shot 
up above the horizon--her long dark hull cut across his ruddy face. And we 
were then able to make out shapes that moved here and there on her deck. 
There were live men there!--but on the yawl we saw no sign of life. 

Yet, even as we looked, life sprang up there again. Once more a shot 
rang out, followed by two others in sharp succession. And as we stared in 
that direction, wondering what this new affray could be, we saw a boat 
shoot out from beneath the bows, with a low, crouching figure in it which 
was evidently making frantic efforts to get away. Somebody on board the 
yawl was just as eager to prevent this escape; three or four shots sounded-- 
following one of them, the figure in the boat fell forward with a sickening 
suddenness. 

"Got him!" I said involuntarily. "Poor devil!--whoever he is." 

"No!" exclaimed Miss Raven. "See!--he's up again." 

The figure was struggling to an erect position--even at that distance we 
could make out the effort. But the light of the newly-risen sun was so 
dazzling and confusing that we could not tell if the figure was that of an 
Englishman or a Chinaman--it was, at any rate, the figure of a tall man. And 
whoever he was, he managed to rise to his feet, and to lift an arm in the 
direction of the yawl, from which he was then some twenty yards away. 
Two more shots rang out--one from the yawl, another from the boat. It 
seemed to me that the man in the boat swayed--but a moment later he was 
again busy at his oars. No further shot came from the yawl, and the boat 
drew further and further away from it, in the direction of a spit of land some 
three or four hundred yards from where we stood. There were high rocks at 
the sea end of that spit--the boat disappeared behind them. 

"There's one villain loose, at any rate," I muttered, not too well pleased 
to think that he was within reach of ourselves. "I wonder which. But I'm 


sure he was winged--he fell in a heap, didn't he, at one of those shots? Of 
course, he'll take to these woods--and we've got to get through them." 

"Not yet!" said Miss Raven. "Look there!" 

She pointed across the cove and beyond the bar, and I saw then that a 
boat had been put off from the destroyer and was being pulled at a rapid rate 
towards the line of surf which, under the deepening tide, was now but a thin 
streak of white. It seemed to me that I could see the glint of arms above the 
flash of the oars--anyway there was a boat's crew of blue-jackets there. 

"They're going to board her!" I exclaimed. "I wonder what they'll find?" 

"Dead men!" answered Miss Raven, quietly. 

"What else? After all that shooting! I should think that man who's just 
got away was the last." 

"There was a man left on board who fired at him--and at whom he fired 
back," I pointed. 

""Yes--and who never fired again," she retorted. "They must all--oh!" 

She interrupted herself with a sharp exclamation, and turning from 
watching the blue-jackets and their boat I saw that she was staring at the 
yawl. From its forecastle a black column of smoke suddenly shot up, 
followed by a great lick of flame. 

"Good heavens!" I exclaimed. "The yawl's on fire!" 

I guessed then at what had probably happened. The man who had just 
disappeared with his boat behind the spit of land further along the cove had 
in all likelihood been one of two survivors of the fight which had taken 
place in the early hours of the morning. He had wished to get away by 
himself, had set fire to the yawl, and sneaked away in the only boat, 
exchanging shots with the man left behind and probably killing him with 
the last one. And now--there was smoke and flame above what was 
doubtless a shambles. 

But by that time the boat's crew from the destroyer had crossed the bar 
and entered the cove and the vigorously impelled oars were flashing fast in 
the sheltered waters. The boat disappeared behind the drifting smoke that 
poured out of the yawl--presently we saw figures hurrying hither and thither 
about her deck. 

"They may be in time to get the fire under," I said. "Better, perhaps, if 
they let the whole thing burn itself out. It would burn up a lot of villainy." 

"Here are people coming along the beach," remarked Miss Raven, 
suddenly. "Look! They must have seen the smoke rising." 


I turned in the direction in which she was looking, and saw, on the strip 
of land and pebble, beneath the woods, a group of figures, standing at that 
moment and staring in the direction of the burning ship, which had 
evidently just rounded the extreme point of the cove at its southern 
confines. There were several figures in the group, and two were mounted. 
Presently these moved forward in our direction, at a smart pace; before they 
had gone far, I recognized the riders. 

"A search party!" I exclaimed. "Look--that's Mr. Raven, in front, and 
surely that's Lorrimore, behind him. They're looking for us." 

She gazed at the approaching figures for a moment, shielding her eyes 
from the already strong glare of the mounting sun, then ran forward along 
the shingle to meet them; I followed as rapidly as my improvised foot-wear 
would permit. By the time I reached them, Mr. Raven and Lorrimore were 
off their horses, the other members of the party had come up, and my 
companion in tribulation was explaining the situation. I let her talk--she was 
summing it all up in more concise fashion than I could have done. Her 
uncle listened with simple, open-mouthed astonishment; Lorrimore, when it 
came to mention of the Chinese element, with an obvious growing concern 
that seemed to be not far away from suspicion. He turned to me as Miss 
Raven finished. 

"How many Chinese do you reckon were on board?" he asked. 

"Four--including the last arrival, described as a gentleman," I answered. 

"And two English?" he inquired. 

"One Englishman, and one Frenchman," said I. "My belief is that the 
Chinese have settled the other two--and then possibly settled themselves, 
among them. There's one man somewhere in these woods. Whether he's a 
Chinaman we can't say--we couldn't make out." 

He stared at me wonderingly for a moment; then turned and looked at 
the yawl. Evidently the blue-jackets had succeeded in checking the fire; the 
flame had died down, and the smoke now only hung about in wreaths; we 
could see figures running actively about the deck. 

"There may be men on there that need medical assistance," said 
Lorrimore. "Where's this boat you mentioned, Middlebrook? I'm going off 
to that vessel. Two of you men pull me across there." 

"T'll go with you," said I. "I left my boots in the cabin--I may find them-- 
and a good deal else. The boat's just along here." 


The search party was a mixed lot--a couple of local policemen, some 
gamekeepers, two or three fishermen, one of Mr. Raven's men-servants. 
Two of the fishermen ran the boat into the water; Lorrimore and I sprang in. 

"This is the most extraordinary affair I ever heard of," he said as he sat 
down at my side in the stern. 

"You didn't see all these Chinamen? Miss Raven says that you actually 
suspected my man Wing to be on board!" 

"Lorrimore," said I, "in ten minutes you'll probably see and learn things 
that you'd never have dreamed of. Whether your man Wing is on board or 
not I don't know--but I know that that girl and I have had a marvellous 
escape from a nest of human devils! I can't say for myself, but--has my hair 
whitened?" 

"Your hair hasn't whitened," he said. "You were probably safer than you 
knew--safe enough, if Wing was there." 

"Well, I don't know," I retorted. "In future, let me avoid the sight of 
yellow cheeks and slit eyes--I've had enough. But tell me--how did you and 
your posse come this way? Didn't Mr. Raven get a wire last night?" 

"Mr. Raven did get a wire," he replied; "but before he got it, he'd 
become anxious, and had sent out some of his men folk along the moors 
and cliffs in search of you. One of them, very late in the evening, came 
across a man who had been cutting wood somewhere hereabouts and had 
seen you and Miss Raven passing through the woods near the shore in 
company with two strangers. Mr. Raven's man returned close on midnight, 
with this news, and the old gentleman was, of course, thrown into a great 
state of alarm. He roused the whole community round Ravensdene Court, 
got me up, and we set out, as you see. But--the whole thing's marvellous! I 
can't help thinking that Wing may have been on board this vessel, and that it 
was due to him you got away." 

"You've heard nothing of him--from London?" I suggested. 

"Nothing, from anywhere," he replied. "Which is precisely why I feel 
sure that when he went there he came in contact with these people and has 
been playing some deep game." 

"Deep, yes!" said I. "Deep indeed! But what game?" 

He made no answer; we were now close to the yawl, and he was staring 
expectantly at the figures on her deck. Suddenly two of these detached 
themselves from the rest, turned, came to the side, looked down on us. One 
was a grimy-faced, alert-looking young naval officer, very much alive to his 


job; the other, not quite so smoke-blackened, but eminently business-like, 
was--Scarterfield. 

"Good Heavens!" I muttered. "So--he's here!" 

Scarterfield, as we pulled up to the side of the yawl, was evidently 
telling the young officer who we were; he turned from him to us as we 
prepared to clamber aboard and addressed us without ceremony, as if we 
had been parted from him but a few minutes since our last meeting. 

"You'd better be prepared for some unpleasant sights, you two!" he said. 
"This is no place to bring an empty stomach to at this hour of the moming-- 
and I fancy you've no liking for horrors, Mr. Middlebrook." 

"I've had plenty of them during this night, Scarterfield," said I. "I was a 
prisoner on board this vessel from yesterday afternoon until soon after 
midnight, and I've sat on yonder beach listening to a good many things that 
have gone on since I got away from her." 

He stared at me in astonishment for a moment; so did his companion, 
whose sharp eyes, running me over, settled their glance on my swathed feet. 

"Yes," I said, staring back at him. "Just so!--I was bundled off in such a 
hurry that I left my boots behind me. They're in the cabin--and if they aren't 
burned up I'll be glad of them." 

I was making a move in that direction, for I saw that the fire, now well 
under control, had been confined to the fore-part of the yawl--but 
Scarterfield stopped me. He was clearly as puzzled as anxious. 

"Middlebrook!" he said earnestly. "I don't understand it, at all. You say 
you were on this vessel--during the night? Then, in God's name, who else 
was on her--whom did you find here--what men?" 

"T left six men on her," I answered. "Netherfield Baxter--a Frenchman--a 
Chinese gentleman, so described--three Chinese as well. The Frenchman 
and the Chinese gentleman were those fellows we heard of at Hull, 
Scarterfield, and one, at an rate, of the other three Chinese was Lo Chuh 
Fen, of whom we've also heard." 

"And you got into their hands--how?" he asked. 

"Kidnapped--Miss Raven and myself--by Baxter and the Frenchman, in 
those woods, yesterday afternoon," I answered. "We came across them by 
accident, at the place where they'd just dug up that monastic silver--there it 
is, man!" I continued, pointing to the chests, which still stood where I had 
last seen them. "You've got it, at last." 

He threw an almost careless glance at the chests, shaking his head. 


"I want something beyond that," he muttered. "But--you say there were 
six men altogether--six?" 

"T've enumerated them." I replied. "Two Europeans--four Chinese." 

He turned a quick eye on the naval officer. 

"Then one of 'em's escaped--somehow!" he exclaimed. "There's only 
five here--and every man Jack is dead! Where's the other!" 

"One did escape," said I. I, too, looked at the lieutenant. "He got off in a 
boat just as you and your men were approaching the bar yonder--I thought 
you'd see him." 

"No," he answered, shaking his head. "We didn't see anybody leave. The 
yawl lay between us and him most likely. Where did he land?" 

"Behind that spit," I replied, pointing to the place. "He vanished, from 
where I stood, behind those black rocks. That was just as you crossed the 
bar. And he can't have gone far away, for he was certainly wounded as he 
left the yawl--a man fired at him from the bows. He fired back." 

"We heard those shots," said the lieutenant, "and we found a chap-- 
Englishman--in the bows, dying, when we boarded her. He died just 
afterwards. They're all dead--the others were dead then." 

"Not a man alive!" I exclaimed. 

Scarterfield cast a glance astern--the glance of a man who draws back 
the curtain from a set stage. 

"Look for yourselves!" he muttered. "Too late for any of your work, 
doctor. But--that sixth man?" 

Lorrimore and I, giving no heed just then to the detective's questioning 
about the escaped man, went towards the after part of the deck. Busied with 
their labours in getting the fire under control, the blue-jackets had up to then 
left the dead men where they found them--with one exception. The man 
whom they had found in the bows had been carried aft and laid near the 
entrance to the little deck-house--some hand had thrown a sheet over him. 
Lorrimore lifted it--we looked down. Baxter! 

"That's the fellow we found right forward," said the lieutenant. "He's 
several slighter wounds on him, but he'd been shot through the chest--heart, 
perhaps--just before we boarded her. That would be the shot fired by the 
man in the boat, I suppose--a good marksman! Was this the skipper?" 

"Chief spirit," said I. "He was lively enough last night. But--the rest?" 

"They're all over the place," he answered. "They must have had a most 
desperate do of it. The vessel's more like a slaughter-house than a ship!" 


He was right there, and I was thankful that Miss Raven and I for 
whatever reason on the part of the Chinese, had been so unceremoniously 
sent ashore before the fight began. As Lorrimore went about, noting its 
evidences, I endeavoured to form some idea, more or less accurate, of the 
events which had led up to it. It seemed to me that either Baxter or the 
Frenchman, awaking from sleep sooner than the Chinese had expected, had 
discovered that treachery was afoot and that wholesale shooting had begun 
on all sides. Most of the slaughter had taken place immediately in front of 
the hatchway which led to the cabin in which I had seen Baxter and his two 
principal associates; some sort of a rough barricade had been hastily set up 
there; behind it the Frenchman lay dead, with a bullet through his brain; 
before it, here and there on the deck, lay three of the Chinese--their leader, 
still in his gaily-coloured sleeping suit, prominent amongst them; Lo Chuh 
Fen a little further away; the third man near the wheel, face downwards. He, 
like Chuh, was a small-made, wiry fellow. And there was blood 
everywhere. 

Scarterfield jogged my elbow as I stood staring at these unholy sights. 
He was keener of look than I had ever seen him. 

"That fourth Chinaman?" he said. "I must get him, dead or alive. The 
rest's nothing--I want him!" 

CHAPTER XXIV 

THE SILK CAP 

I glanced round; Lorrimore, after an inspection of the dead men, had 
walked aside with the lieutenant and was in close conversation with him. I, 
too, drew the detective away to the side of the yawl. 

"Scarterfield," I said in a whisper, "I've grounds for believing that the 
fourth Chinaman is--Lorrimore's servant--Wing." 

"What!" he exclaimed. "The man we saw at Ravensdene Court?" 

"Just so," said I, "and who went off to London, you remember, to see 
what he could do in the way of discovering the other Chinaman, Lo Chuh 
Fen." 

"Yes--I remember that," he answered. 

"There is Lo Chuh Fen," I said, pointing to one of the silent figures. 
"And I think that Wing not only discovered him, but came aboard this 
vessel with him, as part of a crew which Baxter and his French friend got 
together at Limehouse or Poplar. As I say, I've grounds for thinking it." 

Scarterfield looked round, glanced at the shore, shook his head. 


"T'm all in the dark--about some things," he said. 

"I got on the track of this craft--I'll tell you how, later--and found she'd 
come up this coast, and we got the authorities to send this destroyer after 
her--I came with her, hell for leather, I can tell you, from Harwich. But I 
don't know a lot that I want to know, Baxter, now--you're sure that man 
lying dead there is the Baxter we heard of at Blyth and traced to Hull?" 

"Certain!" said I. "Listen, and I'll give you a brief account of what's 
happened since yesterday, and of what I've learned since then--it will make 
things clear to you." 

Standing there, where the beauty of the fresh morning and the charm of 
sky and sea made a striking contrast to the horror of our immediate 
surroundings, I told him, as concisely as I could, of how Miss Raven and 
myself had fallen into the hands of Netherfield Baxter and the Frenchman, 
of what had happened to me on board, and, at somewhat greater length, of 
Baxter's story of his own career as it related to his share in the theft of the 
monastic treasure from the bank at Blyth, his connection with the Elizabeth 
Robinson and his knowledge of the brothers Quick. Nor did I forget 
Baxter's theory about the rubies--and at that Scarterfield obviously pricked 
his ears. 

"Now there's something in that," he said, with a regretful glance at the 
place where Baxter's dead body lay under its sheet. "I wish that fellow had 
been alive, to tell more! For he's right about those rubies--quite right. The 
Quicks had 'em--two of 'em." 

"You know that?" I exclaimed. 

"T'll tell you," he answered. "After we parted, I was very busy, 
investigating matters still further in Devonport and in London. And-- 
through the newspapers, of course--I got in touch with a man who told me a 
lot. He came to headquarters in London, asking for me--wouldn't tell any of 
our people there anything--it was a day or two before I got at close quarters 
with him, for when he called I was away at the time. He left an address, in 
Hatton Garden--a Mr. Isidore Baubenheimer, dealer, as you may conclude, 
in precious stones. Well, I drove off at once to see him. He told me a queer 
tale. He said that he'd only just come back from Amsterdam and Paris, or 
he'd have been in communication with me earlier. While he'd been away, he 
said, he'd read the English newspapers and seen a good deal about the two 
murders at Saltash and Ravensdene Court, and he believed that he could 
throw some light on them, for he felt sure that either Noah Quick or Salter 


Quick was identical with a man with whom he had not so long ago talked 
over the question of the value of certain stones which the man possessed. 
But I'll show you Baubenheimer's own words--I got him to make a clear 
statement of the whole thing and had it taken down in black and white, and 
I have a typed copy of it in my pocket-book--glance it over for yourself." 

He produced a sheet of paper, folded and endorsed and handed it to me- 
-it ran thus: 

My place of business in Hatton Garden is a few doors away from the 
Hatton Garden entrance to the old Mitre Tavern, which lies between that 
street and Ely Place. On, as far as I can remember, the seventh or eighth of 
March last, I went into the Mitre about half-past eleven o'clock one 
morming, expecting to meet a friend of mine who was often there about that 
time. He hadn't come in--I sat down with a drink and a cigar to wait for 
him. 

In the little room where I sat there were three other men--two of them 
were men that I knew, men who dealt in diamonds in a smallish way. The 
other was a stranger, a thick-set, middle-aged, seafaring sort of man, hard- 
bitten, dressed in a blue-serge suit of nautical cut; I could tell from his 
hands and his general appearance that he'd knocked about the world in his 
time. Just then he was smoking a cigar and had a tumbler of rum and water 
before him, and he was watching, with a good deal of interest, the other 
two, who, close by, were showing each other a quantity of loose diamonds 
which, evidently to the seafaring man's amazement, they spread out openly, 
on their palms. 

After a bit they got up and went out, and the stranger glanced at me. 
Now I am, as you see, something of the nautical sort myself, bearded and 
bronzed and all that--I'm continually crossing the North Sea--and it may be 
he thought I was of his own occupation--anyway, he looked at me as if 
wanting to talk. 

"IT reckon they think nothing of pulling out a fistful o' them things 
hereabouts, mister," he said. "No more to them than sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns and bank-notes is to bank clerks." 

"That's about it," said I. "You'll see them shown in the open street 
outside." 

"Trade of this part of London, isn't it?" he asked. 

"Just so," said I. "I'm in it myself." He gave me a sharp inquiring look at 
that. 


"Ah!" he remarked. "Then you'll be a gentleman as knows the vally of a 
thing o' that sort when you sees it?" 

"Well I think so," I answered. "I've been in the trade all my life. Have 
you got anything to dispose of? I see you're a seafaring man, and I've 
known sailors who brought something nice home now and then." 

"Same here," said he; "but I never known a man as brought anything 
half as good as what I have." 

"Ah!" said I. "Then you have something?" 

"That's what I come into this here neighbourhood for, this morning," he 
answered. "I have something, and a friend o' mine, says he to me, "Hatton 
Garden,’ he says, ‘is the port for you--they eats and drinks and wallers in 
them sort o' things down that way,' he says. 

"So I steers for this here; only, I don't know no fish, d'ye see, as I could 
put the question to what I wants to ask." 

"Put it to me," said I, drawing out my card-case. "There's my card, and 
you can ask anybody within half a square mile if they don't know me for a 
trustworthy man. What is it you've got?" I went on, never dreaming that 
he'd got anything at all of any great value. "I'll give you an idea of its worth 
in two minutes." 

But he glanced round at the door and shook his head. 

"Not here, mister!" he said. "I wouldn't let the light o' day shine on what 
I got in a public place like this, not nohow. But," he added, "I see you've a 
office and all that. I ain't undisposed to go there with you, if you like--you 
seem a honest man." 

"Come on then," I said. "My office is just round the corner, and though 
I've clerks in it, we'll be private enough there." 

"Right you are, mister," he answered, and he drank off his rum and we 
went out and round to my office. 

I took him into my private room--I had a young lady clerk in there 
(she'd remember this man well enough) and he looked at her and then at me. 

"Send the girl away," he muttered. "There's a matter of undressing--d'ye 
see?--in getting at what I want to show you." 

I sent her out of the room, and sat down at my desk. He took off his 
overcoat, his coat, and his waistcoat, shoved his hand into some secret 
receptacle that seemed to be hidden in the band of his trousers, somewhere 
behind the small of his back, and after some acrobatic contortions and 
twistings, lugged out a sort of canvas parcel, the folds of which he 


unwrapped leisurely. And suddenly, coming close to me, he laid the canvas 
down on my blotting-pad and I found myself staring at some dozen or so of 
the most magnificent pearls I ever set eyes on and a couple of rubies which 
I knew to be priceless. I was never more astonished in my life, but he was 
as cool as a cucumber. 

"What d'ye think o' that lot, mister?" he asked. "I reckon you don't see a 
little lot o' that quality every day." 

"No, my friend," said I, "nor every year, either, nor every ten years. 
Where on earth did you get them--" 

"Away East," said he, "and I've had 'em some time, not being particular 
about selling ‘em, but I've settled down in England now, and I think I will 
sell 'em and buy house-property with the money. What do you fix their vally 
at, now, mister--thereabouts, anyway?" 

"Good heavens, man!" I said. "They're worth a great deal of money--a 
great deal." 

"I'm very well aware o' that, mister," he answered. "Very well aware 
indeed--nobody better. I seen a deal o' things in my time, and I ain't no 
fool." 

"You really want to sell them?" I asked. 

"If I get the full price," said he. "And that, of course, would be a big 
‘un." 

"The thing to do," I said, "would be to find somebody who wants to 
complete a particularly fine set of pearls--some very rich woman who'd 
stick at nothing. The same remark applies to the rubies." 

"Maybe you could come across some customer?" he suggested. 

"No doubt, in a little time," I answered. 

"Well," he said, "I'm going up North--I've a bit o' business that way, and 
I reckon I'll be back here in London in a week or so--I'll call in then, mister, 
and if you've found anybody that's likely to deal, I'll show 'em the goods 
with pleasure." 

"You'd better leave them with me, and let me show them to some 
possible buyers," I said. But he was already folding up his canvas wrapping 
again. 

"Guv'nor," he answered, "I can see as how you're a honest man, and I 
treats you as such, and so will, but I couldn't have them things out o' my 
possession for one minute until I sells 'em. I've a brother, mister," he added, 
"as owns a half-share in 'em--d'ye see?--and I holds myself responsible to 


him. But now that you've seen 'em guv'nor, find a buyer or buyers--I'll 
shove my bows round that door o' yours again this day week." And with 
that he restored his treasures to their hiding-place, assumed his garments 
once more, and remarking that he had a train to catch, hastened off, again 
assuring me that he would call in a week, on his return from the North. 

It was not until he had been gone several minutes that I remembered 
that I had forgotten to ask his name. I certainly expected him to be back at 
the end of the week--but he didn't come, and just then I had to go away. 
Now I take him to have been the man, Salter Quick, who was murdered on 
the Northumberland coast--no doubt for the sake of those jewels. As for 
their value, I estimated it, from my cursory examination of them, to have 
been certainly not less than eighty thousand pounds. 

I folded up the statement and restored it to Scarterfield. 

"What do you think of that?" he asked. 

"Salter Quick, without a doubt," I answered. "It corroborates Baxter's 
story of the rubies. He didn't mention any pearls. And I think now, 
Scarterfield, that Salter Quick's murder lies at the door of--one of those 
Chinamen who in their turn are lying dead before us!" 

"Well, and that's what I think," said he. "Though however a Chinaman 
could be about this coast without the local police learning something of it at 
the time they were inquiring into the murder beats me. However, there it is!- 
-I feel sure of it. And I was going to tell you--I got wind of this yawl down 
Limehouse way--I found out that she'd been in the Thames, and that her 
owner had enlisted a small crew of Chinamen and gone away with them, 
and I found out further that she'd been seen off the Norfolk coast, going 
north, so then I pitched a hot and strong story to the authorities about piracy 
and all manner of things, and they sent this destroyer in search of Baxter, 
and me on her. If we'd only been twelve hours sooner!" 

Lorrimore and the lieutenant came up to us. 

"My men have the fire completely beaten," said the lieutenant glancing 
at Scarterfield. "If you want to look round----" 

We began a thorough examination of the yawl, in the endeavour to 
reconstruct the affair of the early morning. For there were all the elements 
of a strange mystery in that and curiosity about the whole thing was as 
strong in me as in Scarterfield. We knew now many things that we had not 
known twenty-four hours before--one was that the many affairs, dark and 
nefarious, of Netherfield Baxter, had nothing to do with the murders of 


Noah and Salter Quick; another that those murders without doubt arose 
from the brothers' possession of the pearls and rubies which Salter had 
shown to the Hatton Garden diamond merchant. All things considered it 
seemed to me that the explanation of the mystery rested in some such 
theory as this--the Chinaman, Lo Chuh Fen, doubtless knew as well as 
Baxter and his French friend that the Quicks were in possession of the 
rubies stolen from the heathen temple in Southern China; no doubt he had 
become acquainted with that fact when the marooned party from the 
Elizabeth Robinson were on the intimate terms of men united by a common 
fate on the lonely island. Drifting eventually to England, Chuh had probably 
discovered the whereabouts of the two brothers, had somehow found that 
the rubies were still in their possession, might possibly have been in 
personal touch with Salter or with Noah, had taken others of his 
compatriots, discovered in the Chinese quarters of the East End into his 
confidence, and engineered a secret conspiracy for securing the valuables. 
He himself had probably tracked Salter to the lonely bit of shore near 
Ravensdene Court; associates of his had no doubt fallen upon Noah at 
Saltash. But how had all this led up to the attack of the Chinese on Baxter 
and the Frenchman?--and who was the man who, leaving every other 
member of the yawl's company dead or dying and who had exchanged those 
last shots with Netherfield Baxter, had escaped to the shore and was now, 
no doubt, endeavouring to make a final bid for liberty? 

Reckoning up everything we saw, it seemed to me, from my knowledge 
of the preceding incidents, that the drug which the Chinese gentleman, as 
Baxter had been pleased to style him, had not had the effects that he desired 
and anticipated, and that one or other of the two men to whom it had been 
administered had been aroused from sleep before any attack could be made 
on both. I figured things in this way--Baxter, or the Frenchman, or both, had 
awakened and missed the Chinaman. One or both had turned out to seek 
him; had discovered that Miss Raven and I were missing; had scented 
danger to themselves, found the Chinese up to some game, and opened fire 
on them. Evidently the first fighting--as I had gathered from the revolver 
shots--had been sharp and decisive; I formed the conclusion that when it 
was over there were only two men left alive, of whom one was Baxter and 
the other the man whom we had seen escaping in the boat. Baxter, I 
believed, had put up some sort of barricade and watched his enemy from it; 
that he himself was already seriously wounded I gathered from two facts-- 


one that his body had several superficial wounds on arms and shoulders, 
and that in the cabin behind the hastily-constructed barricade, sheets had 
been torn into strips for bandages which we found on these wounds, where, 
as far as he could, he had roughly twisted them. Then, according to my 
thinking, he had eventually seen the other survivor, who was probably in 
like case with himself as regards superficial wounds, endeavouring to make 
off, and emerging from his shelter had fired on him from the side of the 
yawl, only to be killed himself by return fire. There was no mistaking the 
effect of that last shot--chance shot or well-directed aim it had done for 
Netherfield Baxter, and he had crumpled up and died where he dropped. 

A significant exclamation from Scarterfield called me to his side--he, 
aided by one of the blue-jackets, was examining the body of Lo Chuh Fen. 

"Look here!" he murmured as I went up to him. "This chap has been 
searched! After he was dead, I mean. There's a body-belt that he wore--it's 
been violently torn from him, his clothing ripped to get at it, and the belt 
itself hacked to pieces in the endeavour to find--something! Whose work 
has that been!" 

"The work of the man who got away in the boat," said I. "Of course! 
He's been after those rubies and pearls, Scarterfield." 

"We must be after him," he said. "You say you think he was wounded in 
getting away?" 

"He was certainly wounded,” I affirmed. "I saw him fall headlong in the 
boat after the first shot; he recovered himself, fired the shot which no doubt 
finished Baxter, and must have been wounded again, for the two men again 
fired simultaneously, and the man in the boat swayed at that second shot. 
But once more he pulled himself together and rowed away." 

"Well, if he's wounded, he can't get far without attracting notice," 
declared Scarterfield. "We'll organize a search for him presently. But first 
let's have a look into the quarters that these Chinamen occupied." 

The smoke of the fire--which seemed to have broken out in the 
forecastle and had been confined to it by the efforts of the sailors from the 
destroyer--had now almost cleared away, and we went forward to the galley. 
The fire had not spread to that, and after the scenes of blood and violence 
astern and in the cabin the place looked refreshingly spick and span; there 
was, indeed, an unusual air of neatness and cleanliness about it. The various 
pots and pans shone gaily in the sun's glittering lights; every utensil was in 
its place; evidently the galley's controlling spirit had been a meticulously 


careful person who hated disorder as heartily as dirt. And on a shelf near the 
stove was laid out what I took to be the things which the vanished cook, 
whoever he might be, had destined for breakfast--a tempting one of kidneys 
and bacon, soles, eggs, a curry. I gathered from this, and pointed my 
conclusion out to Scarterfield, that the presiding genius of the galley had 
had no idea of the mutiny into which he had been plunged soon after 
midnight. 

"Aye!" said Scarterfield. "Just so--I see your point. And--you think that 
man of Lorrimore's, Wing, was aboard, and if so, he's the man who's 
escaped?" 

"I've strong suspicions," said I. "Yet, they were based on a plum-cake." 

"Well, and I've known of worse clues," he rejoined. "But--I wonder? 
Now, if only we knew----" 

Just then Lorrimore came along, poking his head into the galley. He 
suddenly uttered a sharp exclamation and reached an arm to a black silk cap 
which hung from a peg on the boarding above the stove. 

"That's Wing's!" he said, in emphatic tones. "I saw him make that cap 
himself!" 

CHAPTER XXV 

CLEAR DECKS 

The bit of head-gear which Lorrimore had taken down assumed a new 
interest; Scarterfield and I gazed at it as if it might speak to us. Nevertheless 
the detective when he presently spoke showed some incredulity. 

"That's the sort of cap that any Chinaman wears," he remarked. "It may 
have belonged to any of them." 

"No!" answered Lorrimore, with emphatic assurance. "That's my man's. 
I saw him making it--he's as deft with his fingers, at that sort of thing, as he 
is at cooking. And since this cap is his, and as he's not amongst the lot there 
on deck, he's the man that you, Middlebrook, saw escaping in the boat. And 
since he is that man, I know where he'd be making." 

"Where, then?" demanded Scarterfield. 

"To my house!" answered Lorrimore. 

Scarterfield showed more doubt. 

"I don't think that's likely, doctor," he said. "Presumably, he's got those 
jewels on him, and I should say he'd get away from this with the notion of 
trusting to his own craft to get unobserved on a train and lose himself in 


Newcastle. A Chinaman with valuables on him worth eighty thousand 
pounds? Come!" 

"You don't know that he's any valuables of any sort on him," retorted 
Lorrimore. "That's all supposition. I say that if my man Wing was on this 
vessel--as I'm sure he was--he was on it for purposes of his own. He might 
be with this felonious lot, but he wouldn't be of them. I know him!--and I'm 
off to get on his track. Lay you anything you like--a thousand to one!--that I 
find Wing at my house!" 

"I'm not taking you, Lorrimore," said I. "I don't mind laying the same." 

Scarterfield looked curiously at the two of us. Apparently, his belief in 
Chinese virtue was not great. 

"Well," he said. "I'm on his track, anyhow, and I propose to get away to 
the beach. There's nothing more we can do here. These naval people have 
got this job in charge, now. Let's leave them to it. Yet," he added, as we left 
the galley, and with a significant glance at me, "there is one thing 
Middlebrook!--wouldn't you like to have a look inside those two chests that 
we've heard so much about?--you and I." 

"IT certainly should!" I answered. 

"Then we will," he said. "I, too, have some curiosity that way. And if 
Master Wing has repaired to the doctor's house he's all right, and if he 
hasn't, he can't get very far away, being a Chinaman, in his native garments, 
and wounded." 

The chests which had come aboard the yawl with Miss Raven and 
myself the previous afternoon--it seemed as if ages had gone by since then!- 
-still stood where they had been placed at the time; close to the gangway 
leading to the main cabin. Lorrimore, Scarterfield, the young naval officer 
and I gathered round while a couple of handy blue-jackets forced them 
open--no easy business, for whether the dishonest bank-manager and 
Netherfield Baxter had ever opened them or not, they were screwed up 
again in a fashion which showed business-like resolves that they should not 
easily be opened again. But at last the lids were off--to reveal inner shells of 
lead. And within these, gleaming dully in the fresh sunlight lay the monastic 
treasures of which Scarterfield and I had read in the hotel at Blyth. 

"Queer!" said the detective, as he stood staring meditatively at patens 
and chalices, reliquaries and pyxes. "All these, I reckon, are sacred things, 
consecrated and all that, and yet ever since that Reformation time, they've 
been mixed up with robbery, and now at last with wholesale murder! Odd, 


isn't it? However, there they are!--and here," he added, pulling the 
parchment schedules out of his pocket which he had discovered at Baxter's 
old lodgings in Blyth, and handing them to the lieutenant, "here is the list of 
what there ought to be; you'll take all this in charge, of course--I don't know 
if it comes within the law of treasure trove or not, but as the original owners 
are dust and ashes four hundred years ago, I should say it does--anyway, the 
Crown solicitors'll soon settle that point." 

We went off from the yawl, the three of us, in the boat which had 
brought Lorrimore and me aboard her. The group on shore saw us making 
for the point whereat the escaping figure had landed in the early morning, 
and followed us thither along the beach. They came up to us as we stepped 
ashore, and while Lorrimore began giving Mr. Raven an account of what we 
had found on the yawl I drew his niece aside. 

"You had better know the worst in a word," I said. "We were more than 
fortunate in getting away from the yawl as we did. Don't be upset--there 
isn't a man alive on that thing!" 

"Baxter?" she exclaimed. 

"I said--not one!" I answered. "Wholesale! Don't think about it--as for 
me, I wish I'd never seen it. But now it's a question of a living man--Wing." 

"Then it was as I thought?" she asked. "Wing was there?" 

"Lorrimore is sure of it--he found a cap of Wing's in the galley," said I. 
"And as Wing isn't amongst the dead, he's the man who escaped." 

Scarterfield came up, the local policeman with him who had joined Mr. 
Raven's search-party as it came across country. 

"Whereabouts did this man land, Middlebrook?" he asked. "You saw 
him, you and Miss Raven, didn't you?" 

"We saw him round these rocks," I replied. "But then they hid him from 
us--we couldn't see exactly. Somewhere on the other side of them, anyway." 

We spread ourselves out along the shore, crossing the spit of sand, now 
encroached on considerably by the tide, and began to search amongst the 
black rocks that jutted out of it thereabouts. Presently we came across the 
boat, slightly rocking in the lapping water alongside a ledge--I took a hasty 
glance into it and drew Miss Raven away. For on the thwarts, and on the 
seat in the stern, and on one of the oars, thrown carelessly aside, there was 
blood. 

A sharp cry from one of the men who had gone a little ahead brought us 
all hurrying to his side. He had found, amongst the rocks, a sort of pool at 


the sides of which there was dry, sand-strewn rock; there were marks there 
as if a man had knelt in the sand, and there was more blood, and there were 
strips of clothing--linen, silk, as if the man had torn up some of his 
garments as temporary bandages. 

"He's been here," said Lorrimore in a low voice. "Probably washed his 
wounds here--salt is a styptic. Flesh wounds, most likely, but," he added, 
sinking his voice still lower, "judging from what we've seen of the blood 
he's lost, he must have been weakening by the time he got here. Still, he's a 
man of vast strength and physique, and--he'd push on. Look for marks of his 
footsteps." 

We eventually picked up a recently made track in the sand and followed 
it until it came to a point at the end of the overhanging woods, where they 
merged into open moorland running steeply downwards to the beach. There, 
in the short, wiry grass of the close-knitted turf, the marks vanished. 

"Just as I said," muttered Lorrimore, whom with Miss Raven and 
myself, was striding on a little in advance of the rest. "He's made for my 
place--as I knew he would. I knew enough of this country to know that 
there's a road at the head of these moors that runs parallel with the railway 
on one side and the coast on the other towards Ravensdene--he'd be making 
for that. He'd take up the side of this wood, as the nearest way to strike the 
road." 

That he was right in this we were not long in finding out. Twice, as our 
party climbed the steep side of the moorland we came across evidences of 
the fugitive. At two points we found places whereat a man had recently sat 
down on the bank beneath the trees, to rest. And at one of them we found 
more--a blood-soaked bandage. 

"No man can go far, losing blood in that way," whispered Lorrimore to 
me as we went onward. "He can't be far off." 

And suddenly we came across our quarry. Coming out on the top of the 
moorland, and rounding the corner of the woods, we hit the road of which 
Lorrimore had spoken--a long, white, hedgeless, wall-less ribbon of track 
that ran north and south through treeless country. There, a few yards away 
from us, stood an isolated cottage, some gamekeeper's or watcher's place, 
with a bit of unfenced garden before it. In that garden was a strange group, 
gathered about something that at first we did not see--Mr. Cazalette, 
obviously very busy, the police-inspector (a horse and trap, tethered to a 
post close by, showed how they had come) a woman, evidently the mistress 


of the cottage, a child, open-mouthed wide-eyed with astonishment at these 
strange happenings, a dog that moved uneasily around the two-legged folk, 
whimpering his concern. The bystanders moved as we hurried up, and then 
we caught glimpses of towels and water and hastily-improvised bandages 
and smelt brandy, and saw, in the midst of all this Wing, propped up against 
a bank of earth, his eyes closed, and over his yellow face a queer grey-white 
pallor. His left arm and shoulder were bare, save for the bandages which 
Cazalette was applying--there were discarded ones on the turf which were 
soaked with blood. 

Lorrimore darted forward with a hasty exclamation, and had Cazalette's 
job out of the old gentleman's hands and into his own before the rest of us 
could speak. He motioned the whole of us away except Cazalette and the 
woman, and the police-inspector turned to Mr. Raven and his niece, and to 
myself and Scarterfield. 

"I think we were just about in time," he said, laconically. "I don't know 
what it all means, but I reckon the man was about done for. Bleeding to 
death, I should say." 

"You found him?" I asked. 

"No," he answered. "Not at first anyway. The woman there says she was 
out here in her garden, feeding her fowls, when she saw him stagger round 
the corner of the wood there, and make for her. He fell across the bank 
where he's lying in a dead faint, and she ran for water. Just then we came 
along in the trap, saw what was happening and jumped out. Fortunately, 
when we set off, Mr. Cazalette insisted on bringing a big flask of neat 
brandy, and some food--he said you never knew what you mightn't want-- 
and we gave him a stiff dose, and pulled him round sufficiently to be able to 
tell us where he was wounded. And he's got a skinful!--a bullet through the 
thick part of his left arm, another at the point of the same shoulder, and a 
third just underneath it. Mr. Cazalette says they're all flesh wounds--but I 
don't know: I know the man's fainted twice since we got to him. And look 
here!--just before he fainted the last time, he managed to fumble amongst 
his clothing with his right hand and he pulled something out and shoved it 
into my hand with a word or two. 'Give it Lorrimore,' he said, in a very 
weak voice. "Tell him I found it all out--was going to trap all of them--but 
they were too quick for me last night--all dead now.’ Then he fainted again. 
And--look at this!" 


He drew out a piece of canvas, twisted up anyhow, and opening it 
before our wondering eyes, revealed a heap of magnificent pearls and a 
couple of wonderful rubies that shone in the sunlight like fire. 

"That's what he gave me," said the inspector. "What is it? what's it 
mean?" 

"That's what Salter Quick was murdered for," said I. "And it means that 
Lorrimore's man ran down the murderer." 

And without waiting for any comment from him, and leaving 
Scarterfield to explain matters, I went across the little garden to see how the 
honest Chinaman was faring. 

mK OOK OK OK OOK 

It was a strange, yet a plain story that Wing told his master and a select 
few of us a day or two later, when Lorrimore had patched him up. To 
anybody of a hum-drum life--such as mine had always been until these 
events--it was, indeed, a stirring story. The queer thing, however--at any 
rate, queer to me--was that the narrator, as calm and suave as ever in his 
telling of it--did not seem to regard it as anything strange at all--he might 
have been explaining to us some new way of making a good cake. 

At our request and suggestion, he had journeyed to London and plunged 
into those quarters of the East End wherein his fellow-countrymen are to be 
found. His knowledge of the district of which Limehouse Causeway forms a 
centre soon brought him in touch with Lo Chuh Fen, who, as he quickly 
discovered, had remained in London during the last two or three years, 
assisting in the management of a Chinese eating-house. Close by, in a 
lodging kept by a compatriot, Wing put himself up and cultivated Chuh's 
acquaintance. Ere many days had passed another Chinaman came on the 
scene--this was the man whom Baxter had described as a Chinese 
gentleman. He represented himself to Wing and Chuh as a countryman of 
theirs who had been engaged in highly successful trading operations in 
Europe, and was now, in company with two friends, an Englishman and a 
Frenchman, carrying out another which involved a trip in a small, but well- 
appointed yacht, across the Atlantic: he wanted these countrymen of his 
own to make up a crew. An introduction to Baxter and the Frenchman 
followed, and Wing and Chuh were taken into confidence as regards the 
treasure hidden on the Northumberland coast. A share of the proceeds was 
promised them: they secured a third, trustworthy Chinaman in the person of 
one Ah Wong, an associate of Chuh's, and the yawl, duly equipped, left the 


Thames and went northward. By this time, Wing had wormed himself 
completely into Chuh's confidence, and without even discovering whether 
Chuh was or was not the actual murderer of Salter Quick (he believed him 
to be and believed Wong to be the murderer of Noah, at Saltash) he had 
found out that Chuh was in possession of the pearls and rubies which-- 
though Wing had no knowledge of that--Salter had exhibited to 
Baubenheimer. And as the yawl neared the scene of the next operations, 
Wing made his own plans. He had found out that its owners, after 
recovering the monastic treasures, were going to call at Leith, where they 
were to be met by the private yacht of some American, whose name Wing 
never heard. Accordingly, he made up his mind to escape from the yawl as 
soon as it got into Leith, to go straight to the police, and there give 
information as to the doings of the men he was with. But here his plans 
were frustrated. He was taken aback by the capture of Miss Raven and 
myself by Baxter and the Frenchman, and though he contrived to keep out 
of our way, he was greatly concerned lest we should see him and conclude 
that he had joined the gang and was privy to its past and present doings. But 
that very night a much more serious development materialized. The Chinese 
gentleman, arriving from London, and being met by the Frenchman at 
Berwick, had a scheme of his own, which, after he had attempted the 
drugging of his two principal associates, he unfolded to his fellow- 
countrymen. This was to get rid of Baxter and the Frenchman and seize the 
yawl and its contents for themselves, sailing with it to some port in North 
Russia. Wing had no option but to profess agreement--his only proviso was 
that Miss Raven and myself should be cleared out of the yawl. This 
proposition was readily assented to, and Chuh was charged with the job of 
sending us ashore. But almost immediately afterwards, everything went 
wrong with the conspirator's plans. The drug which had been administered 
to Baxter and the Frenchman failed to act; Baxter, waking suddenly to find 
the Chinamen advancing on the cabin with only too evident murderous 
intent, opened fire on them, and the situation rapidly resolved itself into a 
free fight, in the course of which Wing barricaded himself into the galley. 
Before long he saw that of all the men on board, only himself and Baxter 
remained alive--he saw, too, that Baxter was already wounded. Baxter, 
evidently afraid of Wing, also barricaded himself into the cabin; for some 
hours the two secretly awaited each other's onslaught. At last, Wing 
determined to make a bid for liberty, and cautiously worming his way to the 


cabin he looked in and as he thought, saw Baxter lying either dead or dying. 
He then hastily stripped Chuh of the belt in which he knew him to carry the 
precious stones, and taking to the boat which lay at the side of the yawl, 
pushed off, only to find Baxter after him with a revolver. In the exchange of 
shots which followed Wing was hit twice, but a lucky reply of his laid 
Baxter dead. At that he got away, weak and fainting, managed to make the 
shore, to bind up as much of his wounded body as he could get at, and set 
out as well as he was able for his master's house. The rest we knew. 
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So that was all over, and it only remained now for the police to clear 
things up, for Wing to be thoroughly whitewashed in the matter of the 
shooting of Netherfield Baxter, and for everybody in the countryside to talk 
of the affair for nine days--and perhaps a little more. Mr. Cazalette talked a 
great deal: as for Miss Raven and myself, as actors in the last act of the 
drama which ended in such a tragedy, we talked little: we had seen too 
much at close quarters. But on the first occasion on which she and I were 
alone again, I made a confession to her. 

"I don't want you--of all people--to get any mistaken impression about 
me," I said. "So, I'm going to tell you something. During the whole of the 
time you and I were on that yawl, I was in an absolute panic of fear!" 

"You were?" she exclaimed. "Really frightened?" 

"Quaking with fright!" I declared boldly. "Especially after you'd retired. 
I literally sweated with fear. There! Now it's out!" 

She looked at me not at all unkindly. 

"Um!" she said at last. "Then, all I have to say is that you concealed it 
admirably--when I was about, at any rate. And"--here she sunk her voice to 
a pleasing whisper--"I'm sure that if you were frightened, it was entirely on 
my account. So--" 

In that way we began a courtship which, proving highly satisfactory on 
both sides, is now about to come to an end--or a new beginning--in 
matriage. 
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SCARHAVEN KEEP 
By J.S. Fletcher 


CHAPTER I 
WANTED AT REHEARSAL 


Jerramy, thirty years' stage-door keeper at the Theatre Royal, Norcaster, 
had come to regard each successive Monday morning as a time for the 
renewal of old acquaintance. For at any rate forty-six weeks of the fifty- 
two, theatrical companies came and went at Norcaster with unfailing 
regularity. The company which presented itself for patronage in the first 
week of April in one year was almost certain to present itself again in the 
corresponding week of the next year. Sometimes new faces came with it, 
but as a rule the same old favourites showed themselves for a good many 
years in succession. And every actor and actress who came to Norcaster 
knew Jerramy. He was the first official person encountered on entering 
upon the business of the week. He it was who handed out the little bundles 
of letters and papers, who exchanged the first greetings, of whom one could 
make useful inquiries, who always knew exactly what advice to give about 
lodgings and landladies. From noon onwards of Mondays, when the 
newcomers began to arrive at the theatre for the customary one o'clock call 
for rehearsal, Jerramy was invariably employed in hearing that he didn't 
look a day older, and was as blooming as ever, and sure to last another thirty 
years, and his reception always culminated in a hearty handshake and genial 
greeting from the great man of the company, who, of course, after the 
fashion of magnates, always turned up at the end of the irregular procession, 
and was not seldom late for the fixture which he himself had made. 

At a quarter past one of a certain Monday afternoon in the course of a 
sunny October, Jerramy leaned over the half-door of his sanctum in 
conversation with an anxious-eyed man who for the past ten minutes had 
hung about in the restless fashion peculiar to those who are waiting for 
somebody. He had looked up the street and down the street a dozen times; 
he had pulled out his watch and compared it with the clock of a 
neighbouring church almost as often; he had several times gone up the dark 


passage which led to the dressing-rooms, and had come back again looking 
more perplexed than ever. The fact was that he was the business manager of 
the great Mr. Bassett Oliver, who was opening for the week at Norcaster in 
his latest success, and who, not quite satisfied with the way in which a 
particular bit of it was being played called a special rehearsal for a quarter 
to one. Everything and everybody was ready for that rehearsal, but the great 
man himself had not arrived. Now Mr. Bassett Oliver, as every man well 
knew who ever had dealings with him, was not one of the irregular and 
unpunctual order; on the contrary, he was a very martinet as regarded rule, 
precision and system; moreover, he always did what he expected each 
member of his company to do. Therefore his non-arrival, his half hour of 
irregularity, seemed all the more extraordinary. 

"Never knew him to be late before--never!" exclaimed the business 
manager, impatiently pulling out his watch for the twentieth time. "Not in 
all my ten years' experience of him--not once." 

"I suppose you've seen him this morning, Mr. Stafford?" inquired 
Jerramy. "He's in the town, of course?" 

"I suppose he's in the town," answered Mr. Stafford. "I suppose he's at 
his old quarters--the 'Angel.' But I haven't seen him; neither had Rothwell-- 
we've both been too busy to call there. I expect he came on to the ‘Angel’ 
from Northborough yesterday." 

Jerramy opened the half-door, and going out to the end of the passage, 
looked up and down the street. 

"There's a taxi-cab coming round the corner now," he announced 
presently. "Coming quick, too--I should think he's in it." 

The business manager bustled out to the pavement as the cab came to a 
halt. But instead of the fine face and distinguished presence of Mr. Bassett 
Oliver, he found himself confronting a young man who looked like a well- 
set-up subaltern, or a cricket-and-football loving undergraduate; a 
somewhat shy, rather nervous young man, scrupulously groomed, and 
neatly attired in tweeds, who, at sight of the two men on the pavement, 
immediately produced a card-case. 

"Mr. Bassett Oliver?" he said inquiringly. "Is he here? I--I've got an 
appointment with him for one o'clock, and I'm sorry I'm late--my train--" 

"Mr. Oliver is not here yet," broke in Stafford. "He's late, too-- 
unaccountably late, for him. An appointment, you say?" 


He was looking the stranger over as he spoke, taking him for some 
stage-struck youth who had probably persuaded the good-natured actor to 
give him an interview. His expression changed, however; as he glanced at 
the card which the young man handed over, and he started a little and held 
out his hand with a smile. 

"Oh!--Mr. Copplestone?" he exclaimed. "How do you do? My name's 
Stafford--I'm Mr. Oliver's business manager. So he made an appointment 
with you, did he--here, today? Wants to see you about your play, of course." 

Again he looked at the newcomer with a smiling interest, thinking 
secretly that he was a very youthful and ingenuous being to have written a 
play which Bassett Oliver, a shrewd critic, and by no means easy to please, 
had been eager to accept, and was about to produce. Mr. Richard 
Copplestone, seen in the flesh, looked very young indeed, and very unlike 
anything in the shape of a professional author. In fact he very much 
reminded Stafford of the fine and healthy young man whom one sees on the 
playing fields, and certainly does not associate with pen and ink. That he 
was not much used to the world on whose edge he just then stood Stafford 
gathered from a boyish trick of blushing through the tan of his cheeks. 

"I got a wire from Mr. Oliver yesterday--Sunday," replied Mr. 
Copplestone. "I ought to have had it in the morning, I suppose, but I'd gone 
out for the day, you know--gone out early. So I didn't find it until I got back 
to my rooms late at night. I got the next train I could from King's Cross, and 
it was late getting in here." 

"Then you've practically been travelling all night?" remarked Stafford. 
"Well, Mr. Oliver hasn't turned up--most unusual for him. I don't know 
where--" Just then another man came hurrying down the passage from the 
dressing-rooms, calling the business manager by name. 

"I say, Stafford!" he exclaimed, as he emerged on the street. "This is a 
queer thing!--I'm sure there's something wrong. I've just rung up the 'Angel’ 
hotel. Oliver hasn't turned up there! His rooms were all ready for him as 
usual yesterday, but he never came. They've neither seen nor heard of him. 
Did you see him yesterday?" 

"No!" replied Stafford. "I didn't. Never seen him since last thing 
Saturday night at Northborough. He ordered this rehearsal for one--no, a 
quarter to one, here, today. But somebody must have seen him yesterday. 
Where's his dresser--where's Hackett?" 


"Hackett's inside," said the other man. "He hasn't seen him either, since 
Saturday night. Hackett has friends living in these parts--he went off to see 
them early yesterday morning, from Northborough, and he's only just come. 
So he hasn't seen Oliver, and doesn't know anything about him; he 
expected, of course, to find him here." 

Stafford turned with a wave of the hand towards Copplestone. 

"So did this gentleman," he said. "Mr. Copplestone, this is our stage- 
manager, Mr. Rothwell. Rothwell, this is Mr. Richard Copplestone, author 
of the new play that Mr. Oliver's going to produce next month. Mr. 
Copplestone got a wire from him yesterday, asking him to come here today 
at one o'clock, He's travelled all night to get here." 

"Where was the wire sent from?" asked Rothwell, a sharp-eyed, keen- 
looking man, who, like Stafford, was obviously interested in the new 
author's boyish appearance. "And when?" 

Copplestone drew some letters and papers from his pocket and selected 
one. "That's it," he said. "There you are--sent off from Northborough at 
nine-thirty, yesterday morning--Sunday." 

"Well, then he was at Northborough at that time," remarked Rothwell. 
"Look here, Stafford, we'd better telephone to Northborough, to his hotel. 
The 'Golden Apple,' wasn't it?" 

"No good," replied Stafford, shaking his head. "The 'Golden Apple' isn't 
on the 'phone--old-fashioned place. We'd better wire." 

"Too slow," said Rothwell. "We'll telephone to the theatre there, and ask 
them to step across and make inquiries. Come on!--let's do it at once." 

He hurried inside again, and Stafford turned to Copplestone. 

"Better send your cab away and come inside until we get some news," 
he said. "Let Jerramy take your things into his sanctum--he'll keep an eye 
on them till you want them--I suppose you'll stop at the 'Angel' with Oliver. 
Look here!" he went on, turning to the cab driver, "just you wait a bit--I 
might want you; wait ten minutes, anyway. Come in, Mr. Copplestone." 

Copplestone followed the business manager up the passage to a 
dressing-room, in which a little elderly man was engaged in unpacking 
trunks and dress-baskets. He looked up expectantly at the sound of 
footsteps; then looked down again at the work in hand and went silently on 
with it. 

"This is Hackett, Mr. Oliver's dresser," said Stafford. "Been with him-- 
how long, Hackett?" 


"Twenty years next January, Mr. Stafford," answered the dresser quietly. 

"Ever known Mr. Oliver late like this?" inquired Stafford. 

"Never, sir! There's something wrong," replied Hackett. "I'm sure of it. I 
feel it! You ought to go and look for him, some of you gentlemen." 

"Where?" asked Stafford. "We don't know anything about him. He's not 
come to the 'Angel,' as he ought to have done, yesterday. I believe you're the 
last person who saw him, Hackett. Aren't you, now?" 

"I saw him at the 'Golden Apple' at Northborough at twelve o'clock 
Saturday night, sir," answered Hackett. "I took a bag of his to his rooms 
there. He was all right then. He knew I was going off first thing next 
morning to see an uncle of mine who's a farmer on the coast between here 
and Northborough, and he told me he shouldn't want me until one o'clock 
today. So of course, I came straight here to the theatre--I didn't call in at the 
‘Angel’ at all this morning." 

"Did he say anything about his own movements yesterday?" asked 
Stafford. "Did he tell you that he was going anywhere?" 

"Not a word, Mr. Stafford," replied Hackett. "But you know his habits 
as well as I do." 

"Just so," agreed Stafford. "Mr. Oliver," he continued, turning to 
Copplestone, "is a great lover of outdoor life. On Sundays, when we're 
travelling from one town to another, he likes to do the journey by motor-- 
alone. In a case like this, where the two towns are not very far apart, it's his 
practice to find out if there's any particular beauty spot or place of interest 
between them, and to spend his Sunday there. I daresay that's what he did 
yesterday. You see, all last week we were at Northborough. That, like 
Norcaster, is a coast town--there's fifty miles between them. If he followed 
out his usual plan he'd probably hire a motor-car and follow the coast-road, 
and if he came to any place that was of special interest, he'd stop there. But- 
-in the usual way of things--he'd have turned up at his rooms at the 'Angel' 
hotel here last night. He didn't--and he hasn't turned up here, either. So 
where is he?" 

"Have you made inquiries of the company, Mr. Stafford?" asked 
Hackett. "Most of 'em wander about a bit of a Sunday--they might have 
seen him." 

"Good idea!" agreed Stafford. He beckoned Copplestone to follow him 
on to the stage, where the members of the company sat or stood about in 
groups, each conscious that something unusual had occurred. "It's really a 


queer, and perhaps a serious thing," he whispered as he steered his 
companion through a maze of scenery. "And if Oliver doesn't turn up, we 
shall be in a fine mess. Of course, there's an understudy for his part, but--I 
say!" he went on, as they stepped upon the stage, "Have any of you seen 
Mr. Oliver, anywhere, since Saturday night? Can anybody tell anything 
about him--anything at all? Because--it's useless to deny the fact--he's not 
come here, and he's not come to town at all, so far as we know. So--" 

Rothwell came hurrying on to the stage from the opposite wings. He 
hastened across to Stafford and drew him and Copplestone a little aside. 

"I've heard from Northborough," he said. "I ‘phoned Waters, the 
manager there, to run across to the 'Golden Apple' and make inquiries. The 
‘Golden Apple' people say that Oliver left there at eleven o'clock yesterday 
morning. He was alone. He simply walked out of the hotel. And they know 
nothing more." 

CHAPTER II 

GREY ROCK AND GREY SEA 

The three men stood for a while silently looking at each other. 
Copplestone, as a stranger, secretly wondered why the two managers 
seemed so concerned; to him a delay of half an hour in keeping an 
appointment did not appear to be quite as serious as they evidently 
considered it. But he had never met Bassett Oliver, and knew nothing of his 
ways; he only began to comprehend matters when Rothwell turned to 
Stafford with an air of decision. 

"Look here!" he said. "You'd better go and make inquiry at 
Northborough. See if you can track him. Something must be wrong-- 
perhaps seriously wrong. You don't quite understand, do you, Mr. 
Copplestone?" he went on, giving the younger man a sharp glance. "You 
see, we know Mr. Oliver so well--we've both been with him a good many 
years. He's a model of system, regularity, punctuality, and all the rest of it. 
In the ordinary course of events, wherever he spent yesterday, he'd have 
been sure to tum up at his rooms at the 'Angel' hotel last night, and he'd 
have walked in here this morning at half-past twelve. As he hasn't done 
either, why, then, something unusual has happened. Stafford, you'd better 
get a move on." 

"Wait a minute," said Stafford. He turned again to the groups behind 
him, repeating his question. 


"Has anybody anything to tell?" he asked anxiously. "We've just heard 
that Mr. Oliver left his hotel at Northborough yesterday morning at eleven 
o'clock, alone, walking. Has anybody any idea of any project, any 
excursion, that he had in mind?" 

An elderly man who had been in conversation with the leading lady 
stepped forward. 

"I was talking to Oliver about the coast scenery between here and 
Northborough the other day--Friday," he remarked. "He'd never seen it--I 
told him I used to know it pretty well once. He said he'd try and see 
something of it on Sunday--yesterday, you know. And, I say--" here he 
came closer to the two managers and lowered his voice--"that coast is very 
wild, lonely, and a good bit dangerous--sharp and precipitous cliffs. Eh?" 

Rothwell clapped a hand on Stafford's arm. 

"You'd really better be off to Northborough," he said with decision. 
"You're sure to come across traces of him. Go to the 'Golden Apple'--then 
the station. Wire or telephone me--here. Of course, this rehearsal's off. 
About this evening--oh, well, a lot may happen before then. But go at once- 
-I believe you can get expresses from here to North-borough pretty often." 

"T'll go with you--if I may," said Copplestone suddenly. "I might be of 
use. There's that cab still at the door, you know--shall we run up to the 
station?" 

"Good!" assented Stafford. "Yes, come by all means." He turned to 
Rothwell for a moment. "If he should turn up here, ‘phone to Waters at the 
Northborough theatre, won't you?" he said. "We'll look in there as soon as 
we altive." 

He hurried out with Copplestone and together they drove up to the 
station, where an express was just leaving for the south. Once on their way 
to Northborough, Stafford turned to his companion with a grave shake of 
the head. 

"I daresay you don't quite see the reason of our anxiety," he observed. 
"You see, we know Oliver. He's a trick of wandering about by himself on 
Sundays--when he gets the chance. Of course when there's a long journey 
between two towns, he doesn't get the chance, and then he's all right. But 
when, as in this case, the town of one week is fairly close to the town of the 
next, he invariably spots some place of interest, an old castle, or a ruined 
abbey, or some famous house, and goes looking round it. And if he's been 


exploring some spot on this coast yesterday, and it's as that chap Rutherford 
said, wild and dangerous, why, then--" 

"You think he may have had an accident--fallen over the cliffs or 
something?" suggested Copplestone. 

"I don't like to think anything," replied Stafford. "But I shall be a good 
deal relieved if we can get some definite news about him." 

The first half-hour at Northborough yielded nothing definite. A 
telephone message from Rothwell had just come to the theatre when they 
drove up to it--nothing had so far been heard of the missing man at 
Norcaster--either at theatre or hotel. Stafford and Copplestone hurried 
across to the "Golden Apple" and interviewed its proprietor; he, keenly 
interested in the affair, could tell no more than that Mr. Bassett Oliver, 
having sent his luggage forward to Norcaster, had left the house on foot at 
eleven o'clock the previous morning, and had been seen to walk across the 
market-place in the direction of the railway station. But an old head-waiter, 
who had served the famous actor's breakfast, was able to give some 
information; Mr. Oliver, he said, had talked a little to him about the coast 
scenery between Northborough and Norcaster, and had asked him which 
stretch of it was worth seeing. It was his impression that Mr. Oliver meant 
to break his journey somewhere along the coast. 

"Of course, that's it," said Stafford, as he and Copplestone drove off 
again. "He's gone to some place between the two towns. But where? 
Anyhow, nobody's likely to forget Oliver if they've once seen him, and 
wherever he went, he'd have to take a ticket. Therefore--the booking- 
office." 

Here at last, was light. One of the clerks in the booking-office came 
forward at once with news. Mr. Bassett Oliver, whom he knew well enough, 
having seen him on and off the stage regularly for the past five years, had 
come there the previous moming, and had taken a first-class single ticket 
for Scarhaven. He would travel to Scarhaven by the 11.35 train, which 
arrived at Scarhaven at 12.10. Where was Scarhaven? On the coast, twenty 
miles off, on the way to Norcaster; you changed for it at Tilmouth Junction. 
Was there a train leaving soon for Scarhaven? There was--in five minutes. 

Stafford and Copplestone presently found themselves travelling back 
along the main line. A run of twenty minutes brought them to the junction, 
where, at an adjacent siding they found a sort of train in miniature which 
ran over a narrow-gauge railway towards the sea. Its course lay through a 


romantic valley hidden between high heather-clad moorland; they saw 
nothing of their destination nor of the coast until, coming to a stop in a little 
station perched high on the side of a hill they emerged to see shore and sea 
lying far beneath them. With a mutual consent they passed outside the grey 
walls of the station-yard to take a comprehensive view of the scene. 

"Just the place to attract Oliver!" muttered Stafford, as he gazed around 
him. "He'd revel in it--fairly revel!" 

Copplestone gazed at the scene in silence. That was the first time he had 
ever seen the Northern coast, and the strange glamour and romance of this 
stretch of it appealed strongly to his artistic senses. He found himself 
standing high above the landward extremity of a narrow bay or creek, much 
resembling a Norwegian fiord in its general outlines; it ran in from the sea 
between high shelving cliffs, the slopes of which were thickly wooded with 
the hardier varieties of tree and shrub, through which at intervals great, 
gaunt masses of grey rock cropped out. On the edge of the water at either 
side of the bay were lines of ancient houses and cottages of grey walls and 
red roofs, built and grouped with the irregularity of individual liking; on the 
north side rose the square tower and low nave of a venerable church; amidst 
a mass of wood on the opposite side stood a great Norman keep, half 
ruinous, which looked down on a picturesque house at its foot. Quays, 
primitive and quaint, ran along between the old cottages and the water's 
edge; in the bay itself or nestling against the worn timbers of the quays, 
were small craft whose red sails hung idly against their tall masts and spars. 
And at the end of the quays and the wooded promontories which terminated 
the land view, lay the North Sea, cold, grey, and mysterious in the waning 
October light, and out of its bosom rose, close to the shore, great masses of 
high grey rocks, strong and fantastic of shape, and further away, almost 
indistinct in the distance, an island, on the highest point of which the ruins 
of some old religious house were silhouetted against the horizon. 

"Just the place!" repeated Stafford. "He'd have cheerfully travelled a 
thousand miles to see this. And now--we know he came here--what we next 
want to know is, what he did when he got here?" 

Copplestone, who had been taking in every detail of the scene before 
him, pointed to a house of many gables and queer chimneys which stood a 
little way beneath them at the point where the waters of a narrow stream ran 
into the bay. 


"That looks like an inn," he said. "I think I can make out a sign on the 
gable-end. Let's go down there and inquire. He would get here just about 
time for lunch, wouldn't he, and he'd probably turn in there. Also--they may 
have a telephone there, and you can call up the theatre at Norcaster and find 
out if anything's been heard yet." 

Stafford smiled approvingly and started out in the direction of the 
buildings towards which Copplestone had pointed. 

"Excellent notion!" he said. "You're quite a business man--an unusual 
thing in authors, isn't it? Come on, then--and that is an inn, too--I can make 
out the sign now--The 'Admiral's Arms'--Mary Wooler. Let's hope Mary 
Wooler, who's presumably the landlady, can give us some useful news!" 

The "Admiral's Arms" proved to be an old-fashioned, capacious 
hostelry, eminently promising and comfortable in appearance, which stood 
on the edge of a broad shelf of headland, and commanded a fine view of the 
little village and the bay. Stafford and Copplestone, turning in at the front 
door, found themselves in a deep, stone-paved hall, on one side of which, 
behind a bar window, a pleasant-faced, buxom woman, silk-aproned and 
smartly-capped, was busily engaged in adding up columns of figures in a 
big account-book. At sight of strangers she threw open a door and smilingly 
invited them to walk into a snugly furnished bar-parlour where a bright fire 
burned in an open hearth. Stafford gave his companion a look--this again 
was just the sort of old-world place which would appeal to Basset Oliver, 
supposing he had come across it. 

"IT wonder if you can give me some information?" he asked presently, 
when the good-looking landlady had attended to their requests for 
refreshment. "I suppose you are the landlady--Mrs. Wooler? Well, now, 
Mrs. Wooler, did you have a tall, handsome, slightly grey-haired gentleman 
in here to lunch yesterday--say about one o'clock?" 

The landlady turned on her questioner with an intelligent smile. 

"You mean Mr. Oliver, the actor?" she said. 

"Good!" exclaimed Stafford, with a hearty sigh of relief. "I do! You 
know him, then?" 

"I've often seen him, both at Northborough and at Norcaster," replied 
Mrs. Wooler. "But I never saw him here before yesterday. Oh, yes! of 
course I knew him as soon as he walked in, and I had a bit of chat with him 
before he went out, and he remarked that though he'd been coming into 
these parts for some years, he'd never been to Scarhaven before--usually, he 


said, he'd gone inland of a Sunday, amongst the hills. Oh, yes, he was here-- 
he had lunch here." 

"We're seeking him," said Stafford, going directly to the question. "He 
ought to have turned up at the 'Angel Hotel’ at Norcaster last night, and at 
the theatre today at noon--he did neither. I'm his business manager, Mrs. 
Wooler. Now can you tell us anything--more than you've already told, I 
mean?" 

The landlady, whose face expressed more and more concern as Stafford 
spoke, shook her head. 

"I can't!" she answered. "I don't know any more. He was here perhaps 
an hour or so. Then he went away, saying he was going to have a look 
round the place. I expected he'd come in again on his way to the station, but 
he never did. Dear, dear! I hope nothing's happened to him--such a fine, 
pleasant man. And--" 

"And--what?" asked Stafford. 

"These cliffs and rocks are so dangerous," murmured Mrs. Wooler. "I 
often say that no stranger ought to go alone here. They aren't safe, these 
cliffs." 

Stafford set down his glass and rose. 

"I think you've got a telephone in your hall," he said. "I'll just call up 
Norcaster and find out if they've heard anything. If they haven't--" 

He shook his head and went out, and Copplestone glanced at the 
landlady. 

"You say the cliffs are dangerous," he said. "Are they particularly so?" 

"To people who don't know them, yes," she replied. "They ought to be 
protected, but then, of course, we don't get many tourists here, and the 
Scarhaven people know the danger spots well enough. Then again at the 
end of the south promontory there, beyond the Keep--" 

"Is the Keep that high square tower amongst the woods?" asked 
Copplestone. 

"That's it--it's all that's left of the old castle," answered Mrs. Wooler. 
"Well, off the point beneath that, there's a group of rocks--you'd perhaps 
noticed them as you came down from the station? They've various names-- 
there's the King, the Queen, the Sugar-Loaf, and so on. At low tide you can 
walk across to them. And of course, some people like to climb them. Now, 
they're particularly dangerous! On the Queen rock there's a great hole called 
the Devil's Spout, up which the sea rushes. Everybody wants to look over it, 


you know, and if a man was there alone, and his foot slipped, and he fell, 
why--" 

Stafford came back, looking more cast down than ever. 

"They've heard nothing there," he announced. "Come on--we'll go down 
and see if we can hear anything from any of the people. We'll call in and see 
you later, Mrs. Wooler, and if you can make any inquiries in the meantime, 
do. Look here," he went on, when he and Copplestone had got outside, "you 
take this south side of the bay, and I'll take the north. Ask anybody you see- 
-any likely person--fishermen and so on. Then come back here. And if 
we've heard nothing--" 

He shook his head significantly, as he turned away, and Copplestone, 
taking the other direction, felt that the manager's despondency was 
influencing himself. A sudden disappearance of this sort was surely not to 
be explained easily--nothing but exceptional happenings could have kept 
Bassett Oliver from the scene of his week's labours. There must have been 
an accident--it needed little imagination to conjure up its easy occurrence. A 
too careless step, a too near approach, a loose stone, a sudden giving way of 
crumbling soil, the shifting of an already detached rock--any of these things 
might happen, and then--but the thought of what might follow cast a greyer 
tint over the already cold and grey sea. 

He went on amongst the old cottages and fishing huts which lay at the 
foot of the wooded heights on the tops of whose pines and firs the gaunt 
ruins of the old Keep seemed to stand sentinel. He made inquiry at open 
doors and of little groups of men gathered on the quay and by the drawn-up 
boats--nobody knew anything. According to what they told him, most of 
these people had been out and about all the previous afternoon; it had been 
a particularly fine day, that Sunday, and they had all been out of doors, on 
the quay and the shore, in the sunshine. But nobody had any recollection of 
the man described, and Copplestone came to the conclusion that Oliver had 
not chosen that side of the bay. There was, however, one objection to that 
theory--so far as he could judge, that side was certainly the more attractive. 
And he himself went on to the end of it--on until he had left quay and 
village far behind, and had come to a spit of sand which ran out into the sea 
exactly opposite the group of rocks of which Mrs. Wooler had spoken. 
There they lay, rising out of the surf like great monsters, a half-mile from 
where he stood. The tide was out at that time, and between him and them 
stretched a shining expanse of glittering wet sand. And, coming straight 


towards him across it, Copplestone saw the slim and graceful figure of a 
girl. 

CHAPTER III 

THE MAN WHO KNEW SOMETHING 

It was not from any idle curiosity that Copplestone made up his mind to 
await the girl's nearer approach. There was no other human being in view, 
and he was anxious to get some information about the rocks whose grim 
outlines were rapidly becoming faint and indistinct in the gathering 
darkness. And so as the girl came towards him, picking her way across the 
pools which lay amidst the brown ribs of sand, he went forward, throwing 
away all formality and reserve in his eagerness. 

"Forgive me for speaking so unceremoniously," he said as they met. 
"I'm looking for a friend who has disappeared--mysteriously. Can you tell 
me if, any time yesterday, afternoon or evening, you saw anywhere about 
here a tall, distinguished-looking man--the actor type. In fact, he is an actor- 
-perhaps you've heard of him? Mr. Bassett Oliver." 

He was looking narrowly at the girl as he spoke, and she, too, looked 
narrowly at him out of a pair of grey eyes of more than ordinary intelligence 
and perception. And at the famous actor's name she started a little and a 
faint colour stole over her cheeks. 

"Mr. Bassett Oliver!" she exclaimed in a clear, cultured voice. "My 
mother and I saw Mr. Oliver at the Northborough Theatre on Friday 
evening. Do you mean that he--" 

"I mean--to put it bluntly--that Bassett Oliver is lost," answered 
Copplestone. "He came to this place yesterday, Sunday, moming, to look 
round; he lunched at the 'Admiral's Arms,' he went out, after a chat with the 
landlady, and he's never been seen since. He should have turned up at the 
‘Angel’ at Norcaster last night, and at a rehearsal at the Theatre Royal there 
today at noon--but he didn't. His manager and I have tracked him here--and 
so far I can't hear of him. I've asked people all through the village--this side, 
anyway--nobody knows anything." 

He and the girl still looked attentively at each other; Copplestone, 
indeed, was quietly inspecting her while he talked. He judged her to be 
twenty-one or two; she was a little above medium height, slim, graceful, 
pretty, and he was quick to notice that her entire air and appearance 
suggested their present surroundings. Her fair hair escaped from a knitted 
cap such as fisher-folk wear; her slender figure was shown to advantage by 


a rough blue jersey; her skirt of blue serge was short and practical; she was 
shod in brogues which showed more acquaintance with sand and salt water 
than with polish. And her face was tanned with the strong northern winds, 
and the ungloved hands, small and shapely as they were, were brown as the 
beach across which she had come. 

"T have not seen--nor heard--of Mr. Bassett Oliver--here," she answered. 
"IT was out and about all yesterday afternoon and evening, too--not on this 
side of the bay, though. Have you been to the police-station?" 

"The manager may have been there," replied Copplestone. "He's gone 
along the other shore. But--I don't think he'll get any help there. I'm afraid 
Mr. Oliver must have met with an accident. I wanted to ask you a question-- 
I saw you coming from the direction of those rocks just now. Could he have 
got out there across those sands, yesterday afternoon?" 

"Between three o'clock and evening--yes," said the girl. 

"And--is it dangerous out there?" 

"Very dangerous indeed--to any one who doesn't know them." 

"There's something there called the Devil's Spout?" 

"Yes--a deep fissure up which the sea boils. Oh! it seems dreadful to 
think of--I hope he didn't fall in there. If he did--" 

"Well?" asked Copplestone bluntly, "what if he did?" 

"Nothing ever came out that once went in," she answered. "It's a sort of 
whirlpool that's sucked right away into the sea. The people hereabouts say 
it's bottomless." 

Copplestone turned his face towards the village. 

"Oh, well," he said, with an accent of hopelessness. "I can't do any more 
down here, it's growing dusk. I must go back and meet the manager." 

The girl walked along at his side as he turned towards the village. 

"I suppose you are one of Mr. Oliver's company?" she observed 
presently. "You must all be much concerned." 

"They're all greatly concerned," answered Copplestone. "But I don't 
belong to the company. No--I came to Norcaster this morning to meet Mr. 
Oliver--he's going--I hope I oughtn't to say was going!--to produce a play of 
mine next month, and he wanted to talk about the rehearsals. Everything, of 
course, was at a standstill when I reached Norcaster at one o 'clock, so I 
came with Stafford, the business manager, to see what we could do about 
tracking Mr. Oliver. And I'm afraid, I'm very much afraid--" 


He paused, as a gate, set in the thick hedge of a garden at this point of 
the village, suddenly opened to let out a man, who at sight of the girl 
stopped, hesitated, and then waited for her approach. He was a tall, well- 
built man of apparently thirty years, dressed in a rough tweed knickerbocker 
suit, but the dusk had now so much increased that Copplestone could only 
gather an impression of ordinary good-lookingness from the face that was 
turned inquiringly on his companion. The girl turned to him and spoke 
hurriedly. 

"This is my cousin, Mr. Greyle, of Scarhaven Keep," she murmured. 
"He may be able to help. Marston!" she went on, raising her voice, "can you 
give any help here? This gentleman--" she paused, looking at Copplestone. 

"My name is Richard Copplestone," he said. 

"Mr. Copplestone is looking for Mr. Bassett Oliver, the famous actor," 
she continued, as the three met. "Mr. Oliver has mysteriously disappeared. 
Mr. Copplestone has traced him here, to Scarhaven--he was here yesterday, 
lunching at the inn--but he can't get any further news. Did you see anything, 
or hear anything of him?" 

Marston Greyle, who had been inspecting the stranger narrowly in the 
fading light, shook his head. 

"Bassett Oliver, the actor," he said. "Oh, yes, I saw his name on the bills 
in Norcaster the other day. Came here, and has disappeared, you say? Under 
what circumstances?" 

Copplestone had listened carefully to the newcomer's voice; more 
particularly to his accent. He had already gathered sufficient knowledge of 
Scarhaven to know that this man was the Squire, the master of the old house 
and grey ruin in the wood above the cliff; he also happened to know, being 
something of an archaeologist and well acquainted with family histories, 
that there had been Greyles of Scarhaven for many hundred years. And he 
wondered how it was that though this Greyle's voice was pleasant and 
cultured enough, its accent was decidedly American. 

"Perhaps I'd better explain," said Copplestone. "I've already told most of 
it to this lady, but you will both understand more fully if I tell you more. It's 
this way--" and he went on to tell everything that had happened and come to 
light since one o'clock that day. "So you see, it's here," he concluded; "we're 
absolutely certain that Oliver went out of the 'Admiral's Arms' up there 
about half-past two yesterday, but--where? From that moment, no one 


! 


seems to have seen him. Yet how he could come along this village street, 
this quay, without being seen--" 

"He need not have come along the quayside," interrupted the girl. 
"There is a cliff path just below the inn which leads up to the Keep." 

"Also, he mayn't have taken this side of the bay, either." remarked 
Greyle. "He may have chosen the other. You didn't see or hear of him on 
your side, Audrey?" 

"Nothing!" replied the girl. "Nothing!" 

Marston Greyle had fallen into line with the other two, and they were 
now walking along the quay in the direction of the "Admiral's Arms." And 
presently Stafford, accompanied by a policeman, came hurriedly round a 
corner and quickened his steps at sight of Copplestone. The policeman, 
evidently much puzzled and interested, saluted the Squire obsequiously as 
the two groups met. 

"No news at all!" exclaimed Stafford, glancing at Copplestone's 
companions. "You got any?" 

"None," replied Copplestone. "Not a word. This is Mr. Greyle, of the 
Keep--he has heard nothing. This lady--Miss Greyle?--was out a good deal 
yesterday afternoon; she knows Oliver quite well by sight, but she did not 
see him. So if you've no news--" 

Marston Greyle interrupted, turning to the policeman. 

"What ought to be done, Haskett?" he asked. "You've had cases of 
disappearance to deal with before, eh?" 

"Can't say as I have, sir, in my time," answered the policeman. 
"Leastways, not of this sort. Of course, we can get search parties together, 
and one of 'em can go along the coast north'ards, and the other can go 
south'ards, and we might have a look round the rocks out yonder, tomorrow, 
as soon as it's light. But if the gentleman went out there, and had the bad 
luck to fall into that Devil's Spout, why, then, sir, I'm afraid all the searching 
in the world'll do no good. And the queer thing is, gentlemen, if I may 
express an opinion, that nobody ever saw the gentleman after he had left 
Mrs. Wooler's! That seems--" 

A fisherman came lounging across the quay from the shadow of one of 
the neighbouring cottages. He touched his cap to Marston Greyle, and 
looked inquiringly at the two strangers. 

"Are you the gentlemen as is asking after another gentleman?" he said. 
"Cause if so, I make no doubt as how I had a word or two with him 


yesterday afternoon." 

Stafford and Copplestone turned sharply on the newcomer--an elderly 
man of plain and homely aspect who responded frankly to their questioning 
glances. He went on at once, before they could put their questions into 
words. 

"It 'ud be about half-past two, or maybe a bit nearer three o'clock," he 
said. "Up yonder it was, about a hundred yards this side of the 'Admiral's 
Arms.' I was sitting on a baulk o' timber there, doing nothing, when he 
comes along--a tall, fine-looking man. He gives me a pleasant sort o' nod, 
and said it was a grand day, and we got talking a bit, about the scenery and 
such-like, and he said he'd never been here before. Then he pointed up to 
the big house and the old Keep yonder, and asked whose place that might 
be, and I said that was the Squire's. 'And who may the Squire be?’ says he. 
'Mr. Marston Greyle,' says I, 'Recent come into the property.’ 'Marston 
Greyle!' he says, sharp-like. 'Why, I used to know a young man of that very 
name in America!’ he says. 'Very like,’ says I, 'I have heard as how the 
Squire had been in them parts before he came here.’ 'Bless me!' he says, 'I've 
a good mind to call on him. How do you get up there?' he says. So I showed 
him that side path that runs up through the plantation to near the top, and I 
told him that if he followed that till he came to the Keep, he'd find another 
path there as would take him to the door of the house. And he gave me a 
shilling to drink his health, and off he went, the way as I'd pointed out. D'ye 
think that'll be the same gentleman, now?" 

Nobody answered this question. Everybody there was looking at 
Marston Greyle. The little group had drawn near to the light of one of the 
three gas-lamps which feebly illuminated the quay; it seemed to 
Copplestone that the Squire's face had paled when the fisherman arrived at 
the middle of his story. But it flushed as his companion turned to him, and 
he laughed, a little uneasily. 

"Said he knew me--in America?" he exclaimed. "I don't remember 
meeting Mr. Bassett Oliver out there. But then I met so many Englishmen in 
one place or another that I may have been introduced to him somewhere, at 
some time, and--forgotten all about it." 

Stafford spoke--with unnecessary abruptness, in Copplestone's opinion. 

"IT don't think it very likely that any one would forget Bassett Oliver," he 
said. "He isn't--or wasn't--the sort of man anybody could forget, once they'd 


met him. Anyhow--did he come to your house yesterday afternoon as this 
man suggests?" 

Marston Greyle drew himself up. He looked Stafford up and down. 
Then he made a slight gesture to the girl, whose face had already assumed a 
troubled expression. 

"If I had seen Mr. Bassett Oliver yesterday, sir, we should not be 
discussing his possible whereabouts now," said Greyle, icily. "Are you 
coming, Audrey?" 

The girl hesitated, glanced at Copplestone, and then walked away with 
her cousin. Stafford sniffed contemptuously. 

"Ass!" he muttered. "Couldn't he see that what I meant was that Oliver 
must either have been mistaken, or have referred to some other Greyle 
whom he met? Hang his pride! Well, now," he went on, turning to the 
fisherman, "you're dead certain about what you've told us?" 

"As certain as mortal man can be of aught there is!" answered the 
informant. "Sure certain, mister." 

"Make a note of it, constable," said Stafford. "Mr. Oliver was last seen 
going up the path to the Keep, having said he meant to call on Mr. Marston 
Greyle. I'll call on you again tomorrow morning. Copplestone!" he went on, 
drawing his companion away, "I'm off to Norcaster--I shall see the police 
there and get detectives. There's something seriously wrong here--and by 
heaven, we've got to get to the bottom of it! Now, look here--will you stay 
here for the night, so as to be on the spot? I'll come back first thing in the 
morning and bring your luggage--I can't come sooner, for there are heaps of 
business matters to deal with. You will--good! Now I can just catch a train. 
Copplestone!--keep your eyes and ears open. It's my firm belief--I don't 
know why--that there's been foul play. Foul play!" 

Stafford hurried away up hill to the station, and Copplestone, after 
waiting a minute or two, turned along the quay on the north of the bay-- 
following Audrey Greyle, who was in front, alone. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE ESTATE AGENT 

Copplestone had kept a sharp watch on Marston Greyle and his cousin 
when they walked off, and he had seen that they had parted at a point a little 
farther along the shore road--the man turning up into the wood, the girl 
going forward along the quay which led to the other half of the village. He 
quickened his pace and followed her, catching her up as she came to a path 


which led towards the old church. At the sound of his hurrying steps she 
turned and faced him, and he saw in the light of a cottage lamp that she still 
looked troubled and perplexed. 

"Forgive me for running after you," said Copplestone as he went up to 
her. "I just wanted to say that I'm sorry about--about that little scene down 
there, you know. Your cousin misunderstood Mr. Stafford--what Stafford 
meant was that--" 

"I saw what Mr. Stafford meant," she broke in quickly. "I'm sorry my 
cousin didn't see it. It was--obvious." 

"All the same, Stafford put it rather--shall we say, brusquely," remarked 
Copplestone. "Of course, he's terribly upset about Oliver's disappearance, 
and he didn't consider the effect of his words. And it was rather a surprise to 
hear that Oliver had known some man of your cousin's name over there in 
America, wasn't it?" 

"And that Mr. Oliver should mysteriously disappear just after making 
such an announcement," said Audrey. "That certainly seems very 
surprising." 

The two looked at each other, a question in the eyes of each, and 
Copplestone knew that the trouble in the girl's eyes arose from inability to 
understand what was already a suspicious circumstance. 

"But after all, that may have been a mere coincidence," he hastened to 
say. "Let's hope things may be cleared. I only hope that Oliver hasn't met 
with an accident and is lying somewhere without help. I'm going to remain 
here for the night, however, and Stafford will come back early in the 
morning and go more thoroughly into things--I suppose there'll have to be a 
search of the neighbourhood." 

They had walked slowly up a path on the side of the cliff as they talked, 
and now the girl stopped before a small cottage which stood at the end of 
the churchyard, set in a tree-shaded garden, and looking out on the bay. She 
laid her hand on the gate, glancing at Copplestone, and suddenly she spoke, 
a little impulsively. 

"Will you come in and speak to my mother?" she said. "She was a great 
admirer of Mr. Oliver's acting--and she knew him at one time. She will be 
interested--and grieved." 

Copplestone followed her up the garden and into the house, where she 
led the way into a small old-fashioned parlour in which a grey-haired 
woman, who had once been strikingly handsome, and whose face seemed to 


the visitor to bear traces of great trouble, sat writing at a bureau. She turned 
in surprise as her daughter led Copplestone in, but her manner became 
remarkably calm and collected as Audrey explained who he was and why 
he was there. And Copplestone, watching her narrowly, fancied that he saw 
interest flash into her eyes when she heard of Bassett Oliver's remark to the 
fisherman. But she made no comment, and when Audrey had finished the 
story, she turned to Copplestone as if she had already summed up the 
situation. 

"We know this place so well--having lived here so long, you know," she 
said, "that we can make a fairly accurate guess at what Mr. Oliver might do. 
There seems no doubt that he went up the path to the Keep. According to 
Mr. Marston Greyle's statement, he certainly did not go to the house. Well, 
he might have done one of two other things. There is a path which leads 
from the Keep down to the beach, immediately opposite the big rocks 
which you have no doubt seen. There is another path which turns out of the 
woods and follows the cliffs towards Lenwick, a village along the coast, a 
mile away. But--at that time, on a Sunday afternoon, both paths would be 
frequented. Speaking from knowledge, I should say that Mr. Oliver cannot 
have left the woods--he must have been seen had he done so. It's impossible 
that he could have gone down to the shore or along the cliffs without being 
seen, too--impossible!" 

There was a certain amount of insistence in the last few words which 
puzzled Copplestone--also they conveyed to him a queer suggestion which 
repulsed him; it was almost as if the speaker was appealing to him to use his 
own common-sense about a difficult question. And before he could make 
any reply Mrs. Greyle put a direct inquiry to him. 

"What is going to be done?" 

"I don't know, exactly," answered Copplestone. "I'm going to stay here 
for the night, anyway, on the chance of hearing something. Stafford is 
coming back in the moming--he spoke of detectives." 

He looked a little doubtfully at his questioner as he uttered the last 
word, and again he saw the sudden strange flash of unusual interest in her 
eyes, and she nodded her head emphatically. 

"Precisely!--the proper thing to do," she said. "There must have been 
foul play--must!" 

"Mother!" exclaimed Audrey, half doubtfully. "Do you really think-- 
that?" 


"I don't think anything else," replied Mrs. Greyle. "I certainly don't 
believe that Bassett Oliver would put himself into any position of danger 
which would result in his breaking his neck. Bassett Oliver never left 
Scarhaven Wood!" 

Copplestone made no comment on this direct assertion. 

Instead, after a brief silence, he asked Mrs. Greyle a question. 

"You knew Mr. Oliver--personally?" 

"Five and twenty years ago--yes," she answered. "I was on the stage 
myself before my marriage. But I have never met him since then. I have 
seen him, of course, at the local theatres." 

"He--you won't mind my asking?" said Copplestone, diffidently, "he 
didn't know that you lived here?" 

Mrs. Greyle smiled, somewhat mysteriously. 

"Not at all--my name wouldn't have conveyed anything to him," she 
answered. "He never knew whom I married. Otherwise, if he met some one 
named Marston Greyle in America he would have connected him with me, 
and have made inquiry about me, and had he known I lived here, he would 
have called. It is odd, Audrey, that if your cousin met Mr. Oliver over there 
he should have forgotten him. For one doesn't easily forget a man of 
reputation--and Mr. Oliver was that of course!--and on the other hand, 
Marston Greyle is not a common name. Did you ever hear the name before, 
Mr. Copplestone?" 

"Only in connection with your own family--I have read of the Greyles 
of Scarhaven," replied Copplestone. "But, after all, I suppose it is not 
confined to your family. There may be Greyles in America. Well--it's all 
very queer," he went on, as he rose to leave. "May I come in tomorrow and 
tell you what's being done?--I'm sure Stafford means to leave no stone 
unturned--he's tremendously keen about it." 

"Do!" said Mrs. Greyle, heartily. "But the probability is that you'll see 
us out and about in the morning--we spend most of our time out of doors, 
having little else to do." 

Copplestone went away feeling more puzzled than ever. 

Now that he was alone, for the first time since meeting Audrey Greyle 
on the beach, he was able to reflect on certain events of the afternoon in 
uninterrupted fashion. He thought over them as he walked back towards the 
"Admiral's Arms." It was certainly a strange thing that Bassett Oliver, after 
remarking to the fisherman that he had known a Mr. Marston Greyle in 


America, and hearing that the Squire of Scarhaven had been in that country, 
should have gone up to the house saying that he would call on the Squire 
and should never have been seen again. It was certainly strange that if this 
Marston Greyle, of Scarhaven, had met Bassett Oliver in America he should 
have completely forgotten the fact. Bassett Oliver had a considerable 
reputation in the United States--he was, in fact, more popular in that country 
than in his own, and he had toured in the principal towns and cities across 
there regularly for several years. To meet him there was to meet a most 
popular celebrity--could any man forget it? Therefore, were there two men 
of the name of Marston Greyle? 

That was one problem--closely affecting Oliver's disappearance. The 
other had nothing to do with Oliver's disappearance--nevertheless, it 
interested Richard Copplestone. He was a young man of quick perception 
and accurate observation, and his alert eyes had seen that the Squire of 
Scarhaven occupied a position suggestive of power and wealth. The house 
which stood beneath the old Keep was one of size and importance, the sort 
of place which could only be kept up by a rich man--Copplestone's glances 
at its grounds, its gardens, its entrance lodge, its entire surroundings had 
shown him that only a well-to-do man could live there. How came it, then, 
that the Squire's relations--his cousin and her mother--lived in a small and 
unpretentious cottage, and were obviously not well off as regards material 
goods? Copplestone had the faculty of seeing things at a glance, and refined 
and cultivated as the atmosphere of Mrs. Greyle's parlour was, it had taken 
no more than a glance from his perceptive eyes to see that he was there 
confronted with what folk call genteel poverty. Mrs. Greyle's almost nun- 
like attire of black had done duty for a long time; the carpet was threadbare; 
there was an absence of those little touches of comfort with which refined 
women of even modest means love to surround themselves; a sure instinct 
told him that here were two women who had to carefully count their pence, 
and lay out their shillings with caution. Genteel, quiet poverty, without 
doubt--and yet, on the other side of the little bay, a near kinsman whose 
rent-roll must run to a few thousands a year! 

And yet one more curious occasion of perplexity--to add to the other 
two. Copplestone had felt instinctively attracted to Audrey Greyle when he 
met her on the sands, and the attraction increased as he walked at her side 
towards the village. In his quiet unobtrusive fashion he had watched her 
closely when they encountered the man whom she introduced as her cousin; 


and he had fancied that her manner underwent a curious change when 
Marston Greyle came on the scene--she had seemed to become constrained, 
chilled, distant, aloof--not with the stranger, himself, but with her kinsman. 
This fancy had become assurance during the conversation which had 
abruptly ended when Greyle took offence at Stafford's brusque remark. 
Copplestone had seen a sudden look in the girl's eyes when the fisherman 
repeated what Oliver had said about meeting a Mr. Marston Greyle in 
America; it was a look of sharply awakened--what? Suspicion? 
apprehension?--he could not decide. But it was the same look which had 
come into her mother's eyes later on. Moreover, when the Squire turned 
huffily away, taking his cousin with him, Copplestone had noticed that there 
was evidently a smart passage of words between them after leaving the little 
group on the quay, and they had parted unceremoniously, the man turning 
on his heel up a side path into his own grounds and the girl going forward 
with a sudden acceleration of pace. All this made Copplestone draw a 
conclusion. 

"There's no great love lost between the gentleman at the big house and 
his lady relatives in the little cottage," he mused. "Also, around the 
gentleman there appears to be some cloud of mystery. What?--and has it 
anything to do with the Oliver mystery?" 

He went back to the inn and made his arrangements with its landlady, 
who by that time was full to overflowing with interest and amazement at the 
strange affair which had brought her this guest. But Mrs. Wooler had eyes 
as well as ears, and noticing that Copplestone was already looking weary 
and harassed, she hastened to provide a hot dinner for him, and to 
recommend a certain claret which in her opinion possessed remarkable 
revivifying qualities. Copplestone, who had eaten nothing for several hours, 
accepted her hospitable attentions with gratitude, and he was enjoying 
himself greatly in a quaint old-world parlour, in close proximity to a bright 
fire, when Mrs. Wooler entered with a countenance which betokened 
mystery in every feature. 

"There's the estate agent, Mr. Chatfield, outside, very anxious to have a 
word with you about this affair," she said. "Would you be for having him 
in? He's the sort of man," she went on, sinking her tones to a whisper, "who 
must know everything that's going on, and, of course, having the position he 
has, he might be useful. Mr. Peter Chatfield, Mr. Greyle's agent, and his 


uncle's before him--that's who he is--Peeping Peter, they call him 
hereabouts, because he's fond of knowing everybody's business." 

"Bring him in," said Copplestone. He was by no means averse to having 
a companion, and Mrs. Wooler's graphic characterization had awakened his 
curiosity. "Tell him I shall be glad to see him." 

Mrs. Wooler presently ushered in a figure which Copplestone's dramatic 
sense immediately seized on. He saw before him a tall, heavily-built man, 
with a large, solemn, deeply-lined face, out of which looked a pair of the 
smallest and slyest eyes ever seen in a human being--queer, almost hidden 
eyes, set beneath thick bushy eyebrows above which rose the dome of an 
unusually high forehead and a bald head. As for the rest of him, Mr. Peter 
Chatfield had a snub nose, a wide slit of a mouth, and a flabby hand; his 
garments were of a Quaker kind in cut and hue; he wore old-fashioned 
stand-up collars and a voluminous black stock; in one hand he carried a 
stout oaken staff, in the other a square-crowned beaver hat; altogether, his 
mere outward appearance would have gained notice for him anywhere, and 
Copplestone rejoiced in him as a character. He rose, greeted his visitor 
cordially, and invited him to a seat by the fire. The estate agent settled his 
heavy figure comfortably, and made a careful inspection of the young 
stranger before he spoke. At last he leaned forward. 

"Sir!" he whispered in a confidential tone. "Do you consider this here a 
matter of murder?" 

CHAPTER V 

THE GREYLE HISTORY 

If Copplestone had followed his first natural impulse, he would have 
laughed aloud at this solemnly propounded question: as it was, he found it 
difficult to content himself with a smile. 

"Isn't it a littke early to arrive at any conclusion, of any sort, Mr. 
Chatfield?" he asked. "You haven't made up your own mind, surely?" 
Chatfield pursed up his long thin lips and shook his head, continuing to 
stare fixedly at Copplestone. 

"Now I may have, and I may not have, mister," he said at last, suddenly 
relaxing. "What I was asking of was--what might you consider?" 

"I don't consider at all--yet," answered Copplestone. "It's too soon. Let 
me offer you a glass of claret." 

"Many thanks to you, sir, but it's too cold for my stomach," responded 
the visitor. "A drop of gin, now, is more in my line, since you're so kind. 


Ah, well, in any case, sir, this here is a very unfortunate affair. I'm a deal 
upset by it--I am indeed!" 

Copplestone rang the bell, gave orders for Mr. Chatfield's suitable 
entertainment with gin and cigars, and making an end of his dinner, drew up 
a chair to the fire opposite his visitor. 

"You are upset, Mr. Chatfield?" he remarked. "Now, why?" 

Chatfield sipped his gin and water, and flourished a cigar with a 
comprehensive wave of his big fat hand. 

"Oh, in general, sir!" he said. "Things like this here are not pleasant to 
have in a quiet, respectable community like ours. There's very wicked 
people in this world, mister, and they will not control what's termed the 
unruly member. They will talk. You'll excuse me, but I doubt not that I'm a 
good deal more than twice your age, and I've learnt experience. My 
experience, sir, is that a wise man holds his tongue until he's called upon to 
use it. Now, in my opinion, it was a very unwise thing of yon there sea- 
going man, Ewbank, to say that this unfortunate play-actor told him that 
he'd met our Squire in America--very unfortunate!" 

Copplestone pricked his ears. Had the estate agent come there to tell 
him that? And if so, why? 

"Oh!" he said. "You've heard that, have you? Now who told you that, 
Mr. Chatfield? For I don't think that's generally known." 

"If you knew this here village, mister, as well as what I do," replied 
Chatfield coolly, "you'd know that there is known all over the place by this 
time. The constable told me, and of course yon there man, Ewbank, he'll 
have told it all round since he had that bit of talk with you and your friend. 
He'll have been in to every public there is in Scarhaven, repeating of it. And 
a very, very serious complexion, of course, could be put on them words, 
sir." 


! 


"How?" asked Copplestone. 

"Put it to yourself, sir," replied Chatfield. "The unfortunate man comes 
here, tells Ewbank he knew Mr. Greyle in that far-away land, says he'll call 
on him, is seen going towards the big house--and is never seen no more! 
Why, sir, what does human nature--which is wicked--say?" 

"What does your human nature--which I'm sure is not wicked, say?" 
suggested Copplestone. "Come, now!" 

"What I say, sir, is neither here nor there," answered the agent. "It's what 
evil-disposed tongues says." 


"But they haven't said anything yet," said Copplestone. 

"I should say they've said a deal, sir," responded Chatfield, lugubriously. 
"I know Scarhaven tongues. They'll have thrown out a deal of suspicious 
talk about the Squire." 

"Have you seen Mr. Greyle?" asked Copplestone. He was already sure 
that the agent was there with a purpose, and he wanted to know its precise 
nature. "Is he concerned about this?" 

"I have seen Mr. Greyle, mister, and he is concerned about what yon 
man, Ewbank, related," replied Chatfield. "Mr. Greyle, sir, came straight to 
me--I reside in a residence within the park. Mr. Greyle, mister, says that he 
has no recollection whatever of meeting this play-actor person in America-- 
he may have done and he mayn't. But he doesn't remember him, and it isn't 
likely he should--him, an English landlord and a gentleman wouldn't be 
very like to remember a play-actor person that's here today and gone 
tomorrow! I hope I give no offence, sir--maybe you're a play-actor 
yourself." 

"I am not," answered Copplestone. He sat staring at his visitor for 
awhile, and when he spoke again his voice had lost its cordial tone. "Well," 
he said, "and what have you called on me about?" 

Chatfield looked up sharply, noticing the altered tone. 

"To tell you--and them as you no doubt represent--that Mr. Greyle will 
be glad to help in any possible way towards finding out something in this 
here affair," he answered. "He'll welcome any inquiry that's opened." 

"Oh!" said Copplestone. "I see! But you're making a mistake, Mr. 
Chatfield. I don't represent anybody. I'm not even a relation of Mr. Bassett 
Oliver. In fact, I never met Mr. Oliver in my life: never spoke to him. So-- 
I'm not here in any representative or official sense." 

Chatfield's small eyes grew smaller with suspicious curiosity. 

"Oh?" he said questioningly. "Then--what might you be here for, 
mister?" 

Copplestone stood up and rang the bell. 

"That's my business." he answered. "Sorry I can't give you any more 
time," he went on as Mrs. Wooler opened the door. "I'm engaged now. If 
you or Mr. Greyle want to see Mr. Oliver's friends I believe his brother, Sir 
Cresswell Oliver, will be here tomorrow--he's been wired for anyhow." 

Chatfield's mouth opened as he picked up his hat. He stared at this self- 
assured young man as if he were something quite new to him. 


"Sir Cresswell Oliver!" he exclaimed. "Did you say, sir?" 

"I said Sir Cresswell Oliver--quite plainly," answered Copplestone. 

Chatfield's mouth grew wider. 

"You don't mean to tell me that a play-actor's own brother to a titled 
gentleman!" he said. 

"Good-night!" replied Copplestone, motioning his visitor towards the 
door. "I can't give you any more time, really. However, as you seem 
anxious, Mr. Bassett Oliver is the younger brother of Rear-Admiral Sir 
Cresswell Oliver, Baronet, and I should imagine that Sir Cresswell will 
want to know a lot about what's become of him. So you'd better--or Mr. 
Greyle had better--speak to him. Now once more--good-night." 

When Chatfield had gone, Copplestone laughed and flung himself into 
an easy chair before the fire. Of course, the stupid, ignorant, self-sufficient 
old fool had come fishing for news--he and his master wanted to know what 
was going to be done in the way of making inquiry. But why?--why so 
much anxiety if they knew nothing whatever about Bassett Oliver's strange 
disappearance? "Why this profession of eager willingness to welcome any 
inquiry that might be made? Nobody had accused Marston Greyle of having 
anything to do with Bassett Oliver's strange exit--if it was an exit--why, 
then-- 

"But it's useless speculating," he mused. "I can't do anything--and here I 
am, with nothing to do!" 

He had pleaded an engagement, but he had none, of course. There was a 
shelf of old books in the room, but he did not care to read. And presently, 
hands in pockets, he lounged out into the hall and saw Mrs. Wooler standing 
at the door of the little parlour into which she had shown him and Stafford 
earlier in the day. 

"There's nobody in here, sir," she said, invitingly; "if you'd like to 
smoke your pipe here--" 

"Thank you--I will," answered Copplestone. "I got rid of that old 
fellow," he observed confidentially when he had followed the landlady 
within, and had dropped into a chair near her own. "I think he had come-- 
fishing." 

"That's his usual occupation," said Mrs. Wooler, with a meaning smile. 
"I told you he was called Peeping Peter. He's the sort of man who will have 
his nose in everybody's affairs. But," she added, with a shake of the head 
which seemed to mean a good deal more than the smile, "he doesn't often 


come here. This is almost the only house in Scarhaven that doesn't belong 
to the Greyle estate. This house, and the land round it, have belonged to the 
Wooler family as long as the rest of the place has belonged to the Greyles. 
And many a Greyle has wanted to buy it, and every Wooler has refused to 
sell it--and always will!" 

"That's very interesting," said Copplestone. "Does the present Greyle 
want to buy?" 

The landlady picked up a piece of sewing and sat down in a chair which 
seemed to be purposely placed so that she could keep an eye on the adjacent 
bar-parlour on one side and the hall on the other. 

"I don't know much about what the present Squire would like," she said. 
"Nobody does. He's a newcomer, and nobody knows anything about him. 
You saw him this afternoon?" 

"I met a young lady on the sands who turned out to be his cousin, and he 
came up while I was talking to her," replied Copplestone. "Yes, I saw him. 
I'm afraid Mr. Stafford, who came in here with me, you know, offended 
him," he continued, and gave Mrs. Wooler an account of what had 
happened. "Is he rather--touchy?" he concluded. 

"T don't know that he is," she said. 'No one sees much of him. You see 
he's a stranger: although he's a Greyle, he's not a Scarhaven man. Of course, 
I know all his family history--I'm Scarhaven born and bred. In my time 
there have been three generations of Greyles. The first one I knew was this 
Squire's grandfather, old Mr. Stephen Greyle: he died when I was a girl in 
my ‘teens. He had three sons and no daughters. The three sons were all 
different in their tastes and ideas; the eldest, Stephen John, who came into 
the estates on his father's death, was a real home bird--he never left 
Scarhaven for more than a day or two at a time all his life. And he never 
married--he was a real old bachelor, almost a woman-hater. The next one, 
Marcus, went out to America and settled there--he was the father of this 
present Squire, Mr. Marston Greyle. Then there was the third son, 
Valentine--he went to live in London. And years after he came back here, 
very poor, and settled down in a little house near Scarhaven Church with his 
wife and daughter--that was the daughter you met this afternoon, Miss 
Audrey. I don't know why, and nobody else knows, either, but the last 
Squire, Stephen John, never had anything to do with Valentine and his 
family; what's more, when Valentine died and left the widow and daughter 
very poorly off, Stephen John did nothing for them. But he himself died 


very soon after Valentine, and then of course, as Marcus had already died in 
America, everything came to this Mr. Marston. And, as I said, he's a 
stranger to Scarhaven folk and Scarhaven ways. Indeed, you might say to 
England and English ways, for I understand he'd never been in England 
until he came to take up the family property." 

"Is he more friendly with the mother and daughter than the last Squire 
was?" asked Copplestone, who had been much interested in this chapter of 
family history. 

Mrs. Wooler made several stitches in her sewing before she answered 
this direct question, and when, she spoke it was in lower tones and with a 
glance of caution. 

"He would be, if he could!" she said. "There are those in the village who 
say that he wants to marry his cousin. But the truth is--so far as one can see 
or learn it--that for some reason or other, neither Mrs. Valentine Greyle nor 
Miss Audrey can bear him! They took some queer dislike to the young man 
when he first came, and they've kept it up. Of course, they're outwardly 
friendly, and he occasionally, I believe, goes to the cottage, but they rarely 
go to the big house, and it's very seldom they're ever seen together. I have 
heard--one does hear things in villages--that he'd be very glad to do 
something handsome for them, but they're both as proud as they're poor, and 
not the sort to accept aught from anybody. I believe they've just enough to 
live on, but it can't be a great deal, for everybody knows that Valentine 
Greyle made ducks and drakes of his fortune long before he came back to 
Scarhaven, and old Stephen John only left them a few hundreds of pounds. 
However--there it is. However much the new Squire wants to marry his 
cousin, it's very flat she'll not have anything to say to him. I've once or 
twice had an opportunity of seeing those two together, and it's my private 
opinion that Miss Audrey dislikes that young man just about as heartily as 
she possibly could!" 

"What does Mr. Marston Greyle find to do with himself in this place?" 
asked Copplestone, turning the conversation. "Can't be very lively for him if 
he's a man of any activity." 

"Oh, I don't know," replied Mrs. Wooler. "I think he's a good deal like 
his uncle, the last squire--he certainly never goes anywhere, except out to 
sea in his yacht. He shoots a bit, and fishes a bit, and so on, and spends a lot 
of time with Peeping Peter--he's a widower, is Chatfield, and lives alone, 


except when his daughter runs down to see him. And that daughter, bye-the- 
bye, Mr. Copplestone, is on the stage." 

"Dear me!" said Copplestone. "That is surprising! Her father made 
several contemptuous references to play-actors when he was talking to me." 

"Oh, he hates them, and all connected with them!" replied Mrs. Wooler, 
laughing. "All the same, his own daughter has been on the stage for a good 
five years, and I fancy she's doing well. A fine, handsome girl she is, too-- 
she's been down here a good deal lately, and--" 

The landlady suddenly paused, hearing a light step in the hall. She 
glanced through the window and then turned to Copplestone with an arch 
smile. 

"Talk of the--you know," she exclaimed. "Here's Addie Chatfield 
herself!" 

CHAPTER VI 

THE LEADING LADY 

Copplestone looked up with interest as the door of the private parlour 
was thrown open, and a tall, handsome young woman burst in with a 
briskness of movement which betokened unusual energy and vivacity. He 
got an impression of the old estate agent's daughter in one glance, and 
wondered how Chatfield came to have such a good-looking girl as his 
progeny. The impression was of dark, sparkling eyes, a mass of darker, 
highly-burnished hair, bright colour, a flashing vivacious smile, a fine 
figure, a general air of sprightliness and glowing health--this was certainly 
the sort of personality that would recommend itself to a considerable mass 
of theatre-goers, and Copplestone, as a budding dramatist, immediately 
began to cast Addie Chatfield for an appropriate part. 

The newcomer stopped short on the threshold as she caught sight of a 
stranger, and she glanced with sharp inquisitiveness at Copplestone as he 
rose from his chair. 

"Oh!--I supposed you were alone, Mrs. Wooler," she exclaimed. "You 
usually are, you know, so I came in anyhow--sorry!" 

"Come in," said the landlady. "Don't go, Mr. Copplestone. This is Miss 
Adela Chatfield. Your father has just been to see this gentleman, Addie-- 
perhaps he told you?" 

Addie Chatfield dropped into a chair at Mrs. Wooler's side, and looked 
the stranger over slowly and carefully. 


"No," she answered. "My father didn't tell me--he doesn't tell me 
anything about his own affairs. All his talk is about mine--the iniquity of 
them, and so on." 

She showed a fine set of even white teeth as she made this remark, and 
her eyes sought Copplestone's again with a direct challenge. Copplestone 
looked calmly at her, half-smiling; he was beginning, in his youthful 
innocence, to think that he already understood this type of young woman. 
And seeing him smile, Addie also smiled. 

"Now I wonder whatever my father wanted to see you about?" she said, 
with a strong accent on the personal pronoun. "For you don't look his sort, 
and he certainly isn't yours--unless you're deceptive." 

"Perhaps I am," responded Copplestone, still keeping his eyes on her. 
"Your father wanted to see me about the strange disappearance of Mr. 
Bassett Oliver. That was all." 

The girl's glance, bold and challenging, suddenly shifted before 
Copplestone's steady look. She half turned to Mrs. Wooler, and her colour 
rose a little. 

"T've heard of that," she said, with an affectation of indifference. "And 
as I happen to know a bit of Bassett Oliver, I don't see what all this fuss is 
about. I should say Bassett Oliver took it into his head to go off somewhere 
yesterday on a little game of his own, and that he's turned up at Norcaster 
by this time, and is safe in his dressing-room, or on the stage. That's my 
notion." 

"I wish I could think it the correct one," replied Copplestone. "But we 
can soon find out if it is--there's a telephone in the hall. Yet--I'm so sure that 
you're wrong, that I'm not even going to ring Norcaster up. Mr. Bassett 
Oliver has--disappeared here!" 

"Are you a member of his company?" asked Addie, again looking 
Copplestone over with speculative glances. 

"Not at all! I'm a humble person whose play Mr. Oliver was about to 
produce next month, in consequence of which I came down to see him, and 
to find this state of affairs. And--having nothing else to do--I'm now here to 
help to find him--alive or dead." 

"Oh!" said Addie. "So--you're a writer?" 

"I understand that you are an actress?" responded Copplestone. "I 
wonder if I've ever seen you anywhere?" 

Addie bowed her head and gave him a sharp glance. 


"Evidently not!" she retorted. "Or you wouldn't wonder! As if anybody 
could forget me, once they'd seen me! I believe you're pulling my leg, 
though. Do you live in town?" 

"I live," replied Copplestone slowly and with affected solemnity, "in 
chambers in Jermyn Street." 

"And do you mean to tell me that you didn't see me last year in The 
Clever Lady Hartletop?" she exclaimed. 

Copplestone put the tips of his fingers together and his head on one side 
and regarded her critically. 

"What part did you play?" he asked innocently. 

"Part? Why, the part, of course!" she retorted. "Goodness! Why, I 
created it! And played it to crowded houses for nearly two hundred nights, 
too!" 

"Ah!" said Copplestone. "But I'll make a confession to you. I rarely visit 
the theatre. I never saw Lady Hartletop. I haven't been in a theatre of any 
sort for two years. So you must forgive me. I congratulate you on your 
success." 

Addie received this tribute with a mollified smile, which changed to a 
glance of surprised curiosity. 

"You never go to the theatre?--and yet you write plays!" she exclaimed. 
"That's queer, isn't it? But I believe writing people are queer--they look it, 
anyhow. All the same, you don't look like a writer--what does he look like, 
Mrs. Wooler? Oh, I know--a sort of nice little officer boy, just washed and 
tidied up!" 

The landlady, who had evidently enjoyed this passage at arms, laughed 
as she gave Copplestone a significant glance. 

"And when did you come down home, Addie?" she asked quietly. "I 
didn't know you were here again." 

"Came down Saturday night," said Addie. "I'm on my way to 
Edinburgh--business there on Wednesday. So I broke the journey here--just 
to pay my respects to my worshipful parent." 

"I think I heard you say that you knew Mr. Bassett Oliver?" asked 
Copplestone. "You've met him?" 

"Met him in this country and in America," replied Addie, calmly. "He 
was on tour over there when I was--three years ago. We were in two or 
three towns together at the same time--different houses, of course. I never 
saw much of him in London, though." 


"You didn't see anything of him yesterday, here?" suggested 
Copplestone. 

Addie stared and glanced at the landlady. 

"Here?" she exclaimed. "Goodness, no! When I'm here of a Sunday, I lie 
in bed all day, or most of it. Otherwise, I'd have to walk with my parent to 
the family pew. No--my Sundays are days of rest! You really think this 
disappearance is serious?" 

"Oliver's managers--who know him best, of course--think it most 
serious," replied Copplestone. "They say that nothing but an accident of a 
really serious nature would have kept him from his engagements." 

"Then that settles it!" said Addie. "He's fallen down the Devil's Spout. 
Plain as plain can be, that! He's made his way there, been a bit too daring, 
and slipped over the edge. And whoever falls in there never comes out 
again!--isn't that it, Mrs. Wooler?" 

"That's what they say," answered the landlady. 

"But I don't remember any accident at the Devil's Spout in my time." 

"Well, there's been one now, anyway--that's flat," remarked Addie. 
"Poor old Bassett--I'm sorry for him! Well, I'm off. Good-night, Mr. 
Copplestone--and perhaps you'll so far overcome your repugnance to the 
theatre as to come and see me in one some day?" 

"Supposing I escort you homeward instead--now?" suggested 
Copplestone. "That will at least show that I am ready to become your 
devoted--" 

"Admirer, I suppose," said Addie. "I'm afraid he's not quite as innocent 
as he looks, Mrs. Wooler. Well--you can escort me as far as the gates of the 
park, then--I daren't take you further, because it's so dark in there that you'd 
surely lose your way, and then there'd be a second disappearance and all 
sorts of complications." 

She went out of the inn, laughing and chattering, but once outside she 
suddenly became serious, and she involuntarily laid her hand on 
Copplestone's arm as they turned down the hillside towards the quay. 

"I say!" she said in a low voice. "I wasn't going to ask questions in 
there, but--what's going to be done about this Oliver affair? Of course 
you're stopping here to do something. What?" 

Copplestone hesitated before answering this direct question. He had not 
seen anything which would lead him to suppose that Miss Adela Chatfield 
was a disingenuous and designing young woman, but she was certainly 


Peeping Peter's daughter, and the old man, having failed to get anything out 
of Copplestone himself, might possibly have sent her to see what she could 
accomplish. He replied noncommittally. 

"I'm not in a position to do anything," he said. "I'm not a relative--not 
even a personal friend. I daresay you know that Bassett Oliver was--one's 
already talking of him in the past tense!--the brother of Rear-Admiral Sir 
Cresswell Oliver, the famous seaman?" 

"I knew he was a man of what they call family, but I didn't know that," 
she answered. "What of it?" 

"Stafford's wired to Sir Cresswell," replied Copplestone. "He'll be down 
here some time tomorrow, no doubt. And of course he'll take everything 
into his own hands." 

"And he'll do--what?" she asked. 

"Oh, I don't know," replied Copplestone. "Set the police to work, I 
should think. They'll want to find out where Bassett Oliver went, where he 
got to, when he turned up to the Keep, saying he'd go and call on the Squire, 
as he'd met some man of that name in America. By-the-bye, you said you'd 
been in America. Did you meet anybody of the Squire's name there?" 

They were passing along the quay by that time, and in the light of one of 
its feeble gas-lamps he turned and looked narrowly at his companion. He 
fancied that he saw her face change in expression at his question; if there 
was any change, however, it was so quick that it was gone in a second. She 
shook her head with emphatic decision. 

"T?" she exclaimed. "Never! It's a most uncommon name, that. I never 
heard of anybody called Greyle except at Scarhaven." 

"The present Mr. Greyle came from America," said Copplestone. 

"I know, of course," she answered. "But I never met any Greyles out 
there. Bassett Oliver may have done, though. I know he toured in a lot of 
American towns--I only went to three--New York, Chicago, St. Louis. I 
suppose," she continued, turning to Copplestone with a suggestion of 
confidence in her manner, "I suppose you consider it a very damning thing 
that Bassett Oliver should disappear, after saying what he did to Ewbank." 

It was very evident to Copplestone that whether Miss Chatfield had 
spoken the truth or not when she said that her father had not told her of his 
visit to the "Admiral's Arms," she was thoroughly conversant with all the 
facts relating to the Oliver mystery, and he was still doubtful as to whether 
she was not seeking information. 


"Does it matter at all what I think," he answered evasively. "I've no part 
in this affair--I'm a mere spectator. I don't know how what you refer to 
might be considered by people who are accustomed to size things up. They 
might say all that was a mere coincidence." 

"But what do you think?" she said with feminine persistence. "Come, 
now, between ourselves?" 

Copplestone laughed. They had come to the edge of the wooded park in 
which the estate agent's house stood, and at a gate which led into it, he 
paused. 

"Between ourselves, then, I don't think at all--yet," he answered. "I 
haven't sized anything up. All I should say at present is that if--or as, for I'm 
sure the fisherman repeated accurately what he heard--as Oliver said he met 
somebody called Marston Greyle in America, why--I conclude he did. 
That's all. Now, won't you please let me see you through these dark 
woods?" 

But Addie said her farewell, and left him somewhat abruptly, and he 
watched her until she had passed out of the circle of light from the lamp 
which swung over the gate. She passed on into the shadows--and 
Copplestone, who had already memorized the chief geographical points of 
his new surroundings, noticed what she probably thought no stranger would 
notice--that instead of going towards her father's house, she turned up the 
drive to the Squire's. 

CHAPTER VII 

LEFT ON GUARD 

Stafford was back at Scarhaven before breakfast time next morning, 
bringing with him a roll of copies of the Norcaster Daily Chronicle, one of 
which he immediately displayed to Copplestone and Mrs. Wooler, who met 
him at the inn door. He pointed with great pride to certain staring headlines. 

"I engineered that!" he exclaimed. "Went round to the newspaper office 
last night and put them up to everything. Nothing like publicity in these 
cases. There you are! 

MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE OF FAMOUS ACTOR! 
BASSETT OLIVER MISSING! INTERVIEW WITH MAN WHO SAW 
HIM LAST! 

That's the style, Copplestone!--every human being along this coast'll be 
reading that by now!" 

"So there was no news of him last night?" asked Copplestone. 


"Neither last night nor this morning, my boy," replied Stafford. "Of 
course not! No--he never left here, not he! Now then, let Mrs. Wooler serve 
us that nice breakfast which I'm sure she has in readiness, and then we're 
going to plunge into business, hot and strong. There's a couple of detectives 
coming on by the nine o'clock train, and we're going to do the whole thing 
thoroughly." 

"What about his brother?" inquired Copplestone. 

"I wired him last night to his London address, and got a reply first thing 
this morning," said Stafford. "He's coming along by the 5:15 A.M. from 
King's Cross--he'll be here before noon. I want to get things to work before 
he arrives, though. And the first thing to do, of course, is to make 
sympathetic inquiry, and to search the shore, and the cliffs, and these 
woods--and that Keep. All that we'll attend to at once." 

But on going round to the village police-station they found that 
Stafford's ideas had already been largely anticipated. The news of the 
strange gentleman's mysterious disappearance had spread like wild-fire 
through Scarhaven and the immediate district during the previous evening, 
and at daybreak parties of fisher-folk had begun a systematic search. These 
parties kept coming in to report progress all the morning: by noon they had 
all returned. They had searched the famous rocks, the woods, the park, the 
Keep, and its adjacent ruins, and the cliffs and shore for some considerable 
distance north and south of the bay, and there was no result. Not a trace, not 
a sign of the missing man was to be found anywhere. And when, at one 
o'clock, Stafford and Copplestone walked up to the little station to meet Sir 
Cresswell Oliver, it was with the disappointing consciousness that they had 
no news to give him. 

Copplestone, who nourished a natural taste for celebrities of any sort, 
born of his artistic leanings and tendencies, had looked forward with 
interest to meeting Sir Cresswell Oliver, who, only a few months 
previously, had made himself famous by a remarkable feat of seamanship in 
which great personal bravery and courage had been displayed. He had a 
vague expectation of seeing a bluff, stalwart, sea-dog type of man; instead, 
he presently found himself shaking hands with a very quiet-looking, elderly 
gentleman, who might have been a barrister or a doctor, of pleasant and 
kindly manners. With him was another gentleman of a similar type, and of 
about the same age, whom he introduced as the family solicitor, Mr. 
Petherton. And to these two, in a private sitting-room at the "Admiral's 


Arms," Stafford, as Bassett Oliver's business representative, and 
Copplestone, as having remained on the spot since the day before, told all 
and every detail of what had transpired since it was definitely established 
that the famous actor was missing. Both listened in silence and with deep 
attention; when all the facts had been put before them, they went aside and 
talked together; then they returned and Sir Cresswell besought Stafford and 
Copplestone's attention. 

"I want to tell you young gentlemen precisely what Mr. Petherton and I 
think it best to do," he said in the mild and bland accents which had so 
much astonished Copplestone. "We have listened, as you will admit, with 
our best attention. Mr. Petherton, as you know, is a man of law; I myself, 
when I have the good luck to be ashore, am a Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, so I'm accustomed to hearing and weighing evidence. We don't 
think there's any doubt that my poor brother has met with some curious 
mishap which has resulted in his death. It seems impossible, going on what 
you tell us from the evidence you've collected, that he could ever have 
approached that Devil's Spout place unseen; it also seems impossible that he 
could have had a fatal fall over the cliffs, since his body has not been found. 
No--we think something befell him in the neighbourhood of Scarhaven 
Keep. But what? Foul play? Possibly! If it was--why? And there are three 
people Mr. Petherton and I would like to speak to, privately--the fisherman, 
Ewbank, Mr. Marston Greyle, and Mrs. Valentine Greyle. We should like to 
hear Ewbank's story for ourselves; we certainly want to see the Squire; and 
I, personally, wish to see Mrs. Greyle because, from what Mr. Copplestone 
there has told us, I am quite sure that I, too, knew her a good many years 
ago, when she was acquainted with my brother Bassett. So we propose, Mr. 
Stafford, to go and see these three people--and when we have seen them, I 
will tell you and Mr. Copplestone exactly what I, as my brother's 
representative, wish to be done." 

The two younger men waited impatiently in and about the hotel while 
their elders went on their self-appointed mission. Stafford, essentially a man 
of activity, speculated on their reasons for seeing the three people whom Sir 
Cresswell Oliver had specifically mentioned: Copplestone was meanwhile 
wondering if he could with propriety pay another visit to Mrs. Greyle's 
cottage that night. It was drawing near to dusk when the two quiet-looking, 
elderly gentlemen returned and summoned the younger ones to another 
conference. Both looked as reserved and bland as when they had set out, 


and the old seaman's voice was just aS suave as ever when he addressed 
them. 

"Well, gentlemen," he said, "we have paid our visits, and I suppose I had 
better tell you at once that we are no wiser as to actual facts than we were 
when we left you earlier in the afternoon. The man Ewbank stands 
emphatically by his story; Mr. Marston Greyle says that he cannot 
remember any meeting with my brother in America, and that he certainly 
did not call on him here on Sunday: Mrs. Valentine Greyle has not met 
Bassett for a great many years. Now--there the matter stands. Of course, it 
cannot rest there. Further inquiries will have to be made. Mr. Petherton and 
I are going on to Norcaster this evening, and we shall have a very 
substantial reward offered to any person who can give any information 
about my brother. That may result in something--or in nothing. As to my 
brother's business arrangements, I will go fully into that matter with you, 
Mr. Stafford, at Norcaster, tomorrow. Now, Mr. Copplestone, will you have 
a word or two with me in private?" 

Copplestone followed the old seaman into a quiet corner of the room, 
where Sir Cresswell turned on him with a smile. 

"I take it," he said, "that you are a young gentleman of leisure, and that 
you can abide wherever you like, eh?" 

"Yes, you may take that as granted," answered Copplestone, wondering 
what was coming. 

"Doesn't much matter if you write your plays in Jermyn Street or-- 
anywhere else, eh?" questioned Sir Cresswell with a humorous smile. 

"Practically, no," replied Copplestone. 

Sir Cresswell tapped him on the shoulder. 

"I want you to do me a favour," he said. "I shall take it as a kindness if 
you will. I don't want to talk about certain ideas which Petherton and I have 
about this affair, yet, anyway--not even to you--but we have formed some 
ideas this afternoon. Now, do you think you could manage to stay where 
you are for a week or two?" 

"Here?" exclaimed Copplestone. 

"This seems very comfortable," said Sir Cresswell, looking round. "The 
landlady is a nice, motherly person; she gave me a very well-cooked lunch; 
this is a quiet room in which to do your writing, eh?" 

"Of course I can stay here," answered Copplestone, who was a good 
deal bewildered. "But--mayn't I know why--and in what capacity?" 


"Just to keep your eyes and your ears open," said Sir Cresswell. "Don't 
seem to make inquiries--in fact, don't make any inquiry--do nothing. I don't 
want you to do any private detective work--not I! Just stop here a bit-- 
amuse yourself--write--read--and watch things quietly. And--don't be cross- 
-I've an elderly man's privilege, you know--you'll send your bills to me." 

"Oh, that's all right, thanks!" said Copplestone, hurriedly. "I'm pretty 
well off as regards this world's goods." 

"So I guessed when I found that you lived in the expensive atmosphere 
of Jermyn Street," said Sir Cresswell, with a sly laugh. "But all the same, 
you'll let me be paymaster here, you know--that's only fair." 

"All right--certainly, if you wish it," agreed Copplestone. "But look 
here--won't you trust me? I assure you I'm to be trusted. You suspect 
somebody! Hadn't you better give me your confidence? I won't tell a soul-- 
and when I say that, I mean it literally. I won't tell one single soul!" 

Sir Cresswell waited a moment or two, looking quietly at Copplestone. 
Then he clapped a hand on the young man's shoulder. 

"All right, my lad," he said. "Yes!--we do suspect somebody. Marston 
Greyle! Now you know it." 

"I expected that," answered Copplestone. "All right, sir. And my orders 
are--just what you said." 

"Just what I said," agreed Sir Cresswell. "Carry on at that--eyes and ears 
open; no fuss; everything quiet, unobtrusive, silent. Meanwhile--Petherton 
will be at work. And I say--if you want company, you know--I think you'll 
find it across the bay there at Mrs. Greyle's--eh?" 

"I was there last night," said Copplestone. "I liked both of them very 
much. You knew Mrs. Greyle once upon a time, I think; you and your 
brother?" 

"We did!" replied Sir Cresswell, with a sigh. "Um!--the fact is, both 
Bassett and I were in love with her at that time. She married another man 
instead. That's all!" 

He gave Copplestone a squeeze of the elbow, laughed, and went across 
to the solicitor, who was chatting to Stafford in one of the bow windows. 
Ten minutes later all three were off to Norcaster, and Copplestone was 
alone, ruminating over this sudden and extraordinary change in the hitherto 
even tenor of his life. Little more than twenty-four hours previously, all he 
had been concerned about was the production of his play by Bassett Oliver- 
-here he was now, mixed up in a drama of real life, with Bassett Oliver as 


its main figure, and the plot as yet unrevealed. And he himself was already 
committed to play in it--but what part? 

Now that the others had gone, Copplestone began to feel strangely 
alone. He had accepted Sir Cresswell Oliver's commission readily, feeling 
genuinely interested in the affair, and being secretly conscious that he 
would be glad of the opportunity of further improving his acquaintance with 
Audrey Greyle. But now that he considered things quietly, he began to see 
that his position was a somewhat curious and possibly invidious one. He 
was to watch--and to seem not to watch. He was to listen--and appear not to 
listen. The task would be difficult--and perhaps unpleasant. For he was very 
certain that Marston Greyle would resent his presence in the village, and 
that Chatfield would be suspicious of it. What reason could he, an utter 
stranger, have for taking up his quarters at the "Admiral's Arms?" The 
tourist season was over: Autumn was well set in; with Autumn, on that 
coast, came weather which would send most southerners flying homewards. 
Of course, these people would say that he was left there to peep and pry-- 
and they would all know that the Squire was the object of suspicion. It was 
all very well, his telling Mrs. Wooler that being an idle man he had taken a 
fancy to Scarhaven, and would stay in her inn for a few weeks, but Mrs. 
Wooler, like everybody else, would see through that. However, the promise 
had been given, and he would keep it--literally. He would do nothing in the 
way of active detective work--he would just wait and see what, if anything, 
turned up. 

But upon one thing Copplestone had made up his mind determinedly 
before that second evening came--he would make no pretence to Audrey 
Greyle and her mother. And availing himself of their permission to call 
again, he went round to the cottage, and before he had been in it five 
minutes told them bluntly that he was going to stay at Scarhaven awhile, on 
the chance of learning any further news of Bassett Oliver. 

"Which," he added, with a grim smile, "seems about as likely as that I 
should hear that I am to be Lord Chancellor when the Woolsack is next 
vacant!" 

"You don't know," remarked Mrs. Greyle. "A reward for information is 
to be offered, isn't it?" 

"Do you think that will do much good?" asked Copplestone. 

"It depends upon the amount," replied Mrs. Greyle. "We know these 
people. They are close and reserved--no people could keep secrets better. 


For all one knows, somebody in this village may know something, and may 
at present feel it wisest to keep the knowledge to himself. But if money-- 
what would seem a lot of money--comes into question--ah!" 

"Especially if the information could be given in secret," said Audrey. 
"Scarhaven folk love secrecy--it's the salt of life to them: it's in their very 
blood. Chatfield is an excellent specimen. He'll watch you as a cat watches 
a mouse when he finds you're going to stay here." 

"I shall be quite open," said Copplestone. "I'm not going to indulge in 
any secret investigations. But I mean to have a thorough look round the 
place. That Keep, now?--may one look round that?" 

"There's a path which leads close by the Keep, from which you can get a 
good outside view of it," replied Audrey. "But the Keep itself, and the rest 
of the ruins round about it are in private ground." 

"But you have a key, Audrey, and you can take Mr. Copplestone in 
there," said Mrs. Greyle. "And you would show him more than he would 
find out for himself--Audrey," she continued, turning to Copplestone, 
"knows every inch of the place and every stone of the walls." 

Copplestone made no attempt to conceal his delight at this suggestion. 
He turned to the girl with almost boyish eagerness. 

"Will you?" he exclaimed. "Do! When?" 

"Tomorrow morning, if you like," replied Audrey. "Meet me on the 
south quay, soon after ten." 

Copplestone was down on the quay by ten o'clock. He became aware as 
he descended the road from the inn that the fisher-folk, who were always 
lounging about the sea-front, were being keenly interested in something that 
was going on there. Drawing nearer he found that an energetic bill-poster 
was attaching his bills to various walls and doors. Sir Cresswell and his 
solicitor had evidently lost no time, and had set a Norcaster printer to work 
immediately on their arrival the previous evening. And there the bill was, 
and it offered a thousand pounds reward to any person who should give 
information which would lead to the finding of Bassett Oliver, alive or 
dead. 

Copplestone purposely refrained from mingling with the groups of men 
and lads who thronged about the bills, eagerly discussing the great affair of 
the moment. He sauntered along the quay, waiting for Audrey. She came at 
last with an enigmatic smile on her lips. 


"Our particular excursion is off, Mr. Copplestone," she said. 
"Extraordinary events seem to be happening. Mr. Chatfield called on us an 
hour ago, took my key away from me, and solemnly informed us that 
Scarhaven Keep is strictly closed until further notice!" 

CHAPTER VIII 

RIGHT OF WAY 

The look of blank astonishment which spread over Copplestone's face 
on hearing this announcement seemed to afford his companion great 
amusement, and she laughed merrily as she signed to him to turn back 
towards the woods. 

"All the same," she observed, "I know how to steal a countermarch on 
Master Chatfield. Come along!--you shan't be disappointed." 

"Does your cousin know of that?" asked Copplestone. "Are those his 
orders?" 

Audrey's lips curled a little, and she laughed again--but this time the 
laughter was cynical. 

"I don't think it much matters whether my cousin knows or not," she 
said. "He's the nominal Squire of Scarhaven, but everybody knows that the 
real over-lord is Peter Chatfield. Peter Chatfield does--everything. And--he 
hates me! He won't have had such a pleasant moment for a long time as he 
had this morning when he took my key away from me and warned me off." 

"But why you?" asked Copplestone. 

"Oh--Peter is deep!" she said. "Peter, no doubt, knew that you came to 
see us last night--Peter knows all that goes on in Scarhaven. And he put 
things together, and decided that I might act as your cicerone over the Keep 
and the ruins, and so--there you are!" 

"Why should he object to my visiting the Keep?" demanded 
Copplestone. 

"That's obvious! He considers you a spy," replied Audrey. "And--there 
may be reasons why he doesn't desire your presence in those ancient 
regions. But--we'll go there, all the same, if you don't mind breaking rules 
and defying Peter." 

"Not I!" said Copplestone. "Hang Peter!" 

"There are people who firmly believe that Peter Chatfield should have 
been hanged long since," she remarked quietly. "I'm one of them. Chatfield 
is a bad old man--thoroughly bad! But I'll circumvent him in this, anyhow. I 
know how to get into the Keep in spite of him and of his locks and bolts. 


There's a big curtain wall, twenty feet high, all round the Keep, but I know 
where there's a hole in it, behind some bushes, and we'll get in there. Come 
along!" 

She led him up the same path through the woods along which Bassett 
Oliver had gone, according to Ewbank's account. It wound through groves 
of fir and pine until it came out on a plateau, in the midst of which, 
surrounded by a high irregular wall, towered at the angles and buttressed all 
along its length, stood Scarhaven Keep. And there, at the head of a path 
which evidently led up from the big house, stood Chatfield, angry and 
threatening. Beyond him, distributed at intervals about the other paths 
which converged on the plateau were other men, obviously estate labourers, 
who appeared to be mounting guard over the forbidden spot. 

"Now there's going to be a row!--between me and Chatfield," murmured 
Audrey. "You play spectator--don't say a word. Leave it to me. We are on 
our rights along this path--take no notice of Peter." 

But Chatfield was already bearing down on them, his solemn-featured 
face dark with displeasure. He raised his voice while he was yet a dozen 
yards away. 

"I thought I'd told you as you wasn't to come near these here ruins!" he 
said, addressing Audrey in a fashion which made Copplestone's fingers itch 
to snatch the oak staff from the agent and lay it freely about his person. "My 
orders was to that there effect! And when I give orders I mean 'em to be 
obeyed. You'll turn straight back where you came from, miss, and in future 
do as I instruct--d'ye hear that, now?" 

"If you expect me to keep quiet or dumb under that sort of thing," 
whispered Copplestone, bending towards Audrey, "you're very much 
mistaken in me! I shall give this fellow a lesson in another minute if--" 

"Well, wait another minute, then," said Audrey, who had continued to 
walk forward, steadily regarding the agent's threatening figure. "Let me talk 
a little, first--I'm enjoying it. Are you addressing me, Mr. Chatfield?" she 
went on in her sweetest accents. "I hear you speaking, but I don't know if 
you are speaking to me. If so, you needn't shout." 

"You know very well who I'm a-speaking to," growled Chatfield. "I told 
you you wasn't to come near these ruins--it's forbidden, by order. You'll take 
yourself off, and that there young man with you--we want no paid spies 
hereabouts!" 


"If you speak to me like that again I'll knock you down!" exclaimed 
Copplestone, stepping forward before Audrey could stop him. "Or to this 
lady, either. Stand aside, will you?" 

Chatfield twisted on his heel with a surprising agility--not to stand 
aside, but to wave his arm to the men who stood here and there, behind him. 

"Here, you!" he shouted. "Here, this way, all of you! This here fellow's 
threatening me with assault. You lay a finger on me, you young snapper, 
and I'll have you in the lock-up in ten minutes. Stand between us, you men!- 
-he's for knocking me down. Now then!" he went on, as the bodyguard got 
between him and Copplestone, "off you go, out o' these grounds, both of 
you--quick! I'll have no defiance of my orders from neither gel nor boy, 
man nor woman. Out you go, now--or you'll be put out." 

But Audrey continued to advance, still watching the agent. "You're 
under a mistake, Mr. Chatfield," she said calmly. "You will observe that Mr. 
Copplestone and I are on this path. You know very well that this is a public 
foot-path, with a proper and legal right-of-way from time immemorial. You 
can't turn us off it, you know--without exposing yourself to all sorts of pains 
and penalties. You men know that, too," she continued, turning to the 
labourers and dropping her bantering tone. "You all know this is a public 
footpath. So stand out of our way, or I'll summon every one of you!" 

The last words were spoken with so much force and decision that the 
three labourers involuntarily moved aside. But Chatfield hastened to oppose 
Audrey's progress, planting himself in front of a wicket-gate which there 
stood across the path, and he laughed sneeringly. 

"And where would you find money to take summonses out?" he said, 
with a look of contempt, "I should think you and your mother's something 
better to do with your bit o' money than that. Now then, no more words!-- 
back you turn!" 

Copplestone's temper had been gradually rising during the last few 
minutes. Now, at the man's carefully measured taunts, he let it go. Before 
Chatfield or the labourers saw what he was at, he sprang on the agent's big 
form, grasped him by the neck with one hand, twisted his oak staff away 
from him with the other, flung him headlong on the turf, and raised the staff 
threateningly. 

"Now!" he said, "beg Miss Greyle's pardon, instantly, or I'll split your 
wicked old head for you. Quick, man--I mean it!" 


Before Chatfield, moaning and groaning, could find his voice capable of 
words, Marston Greyle, pale and excited, came round a corner of the ruins. 

"What's this, what's all this?" he demanded. "Here, yon sir, what are you 
doing with that stick! What--" 

"I'm about to chastise your agent for his scoundrelly insolence to your 
cousin,” retorted Copplestone with cheerful determination. "Now then, my 
man, quick--I always keep my word!" 

"Hand the stick to Mr. Marston Greyle, Mr. Copplestone," said Audrey 
in her demurest manner. "I'm sure he would beat Chatfield soundly if he had 
heard what he said to me--his cousin." 

"Thank you, but I'm in possession," said Copplestone, grimly. "Mr. 
Marston Greyle can kick him when I've thrashed him. Now, then--are you 
going to beg Miss Greyle's pardon, you hoary sinner?" 

"What on earth is it all about?" exclaimed Greyle, obviously upset and 
afraid. "Chatfield, what have you been saying? Go away, you men--go 
away, all of you, at once. Mr. Copplestone, don't hit him. Audrey, what is it? 
Hang it all!--I seem to have nothing but bother--it's most annoying. What is 
it, I say?" 

"It is merely, Marston, that your agent there, after trying to tum Mr. 
Copplestone and myself off this public foot-path, insulted me with shameful 
taunts about my mother's poverty," replied Audrey. "That's all! Whereupon- 
-as you were not here to do it--Mr. Copplestone promptly and very properly 
knocked him down. And now--is Mr. Copplestone to punish him or--will 
you?" 

Copplestone, keeping a sharp eye on the groaning and sputtering agent, 
contrived at the same time to tum a corner of it on Marston Greyle. That 
momentary glance showed him much. The Squire was mortally afraid of his 
man. That was certain--as certain as that they were there. He stood, a 
picture of vexation and indecision, glancing furtively at Chatfield, then at 
Audrey, and evidently hating to be asked to take a side. 

"Confound it all, Chatfield!" he suddenly burst out. "Why don't you 
mind what you're saying? It's all very well, Audrey, but you shouldn't have 
come along here--especially with strangers. The fact is, I'm so upset about 
this Oliver affair that I'm going to have a thorough search and examination 
of the Keep and the ruins, and, of course, we can't allow any one inside the 
grounds while it's going on. You should have kept to Chatfield's orders--" 


"And since when has a Greyle of Scarhaven kept to a servant's orders?" 
interrupted Audrey, with a sneer that sent the blood rushing to the Squire's 
face. "Never!--until this present régime, I should think. Orders, indeed!-- 
from an agent! I wonder what the last Squire of Scarhaven would have said 
to a proposition like that? Mr. Copplestone--you've punished that bad old 
man quite sufficiently. Will you open the gate for me--and we'll go on our 
way." 

The girl spoke with so much decision that Copplestone moved away 
from Chatfield, who struggled to his feet, muttering words that sounded 
very much like smothered curses. 

"T'll have the law on you!" he growled, shaking his fist at Copplestone. 
"Before this day's out, I'll have the law!" 

"Sooner the better," retorted Copplestone. "Nothing will please me so 
much as to tell the local magistrates precisely what you said to your 
master's kinswoman. You know where I'm to be found--and there," he 
added, throwing a card at the agent's feet, "there you'll find my permanent 
address." 

"Give me my walking-stick!" demanded Chatfield. 

"Not I!" exclaimed Copplestone. "That's mine, my good man, by right 
of conquest. You can summon me, or arrest me, if you like, for stealing it." 

He opened the wicket-gate for Audrey, and together they passed 
through, skirted the walls of the ruins, and went away into the higher 
portion of the woods. Once there the girl laughed. 

"Now there'll be another row!" she said. "Between master and man this 
time." 

"I think not!" observed Copplestone, with unusual emphasis. "For the 
master is afraid of the man." 

"Ah!--but which is master and which is man?" asked Audrey in a low 
voice. 

Copplestone stopped and looked narrowly at her. 

"Oh?" he said quietly, "so you've seen that?" 

"Does it need much observation?" she replied. "My mother and I have 
known for some time that Marston Greyle is entirely under Peter Chatfield's 
thumb. He daren't do anything--save by Chatfield's permission." 

Copplestone walked on a few yards, ruminating. 

"Why!" he asked suddenly. 

"How do we know?" retorted Audrey. 


"Well, in cases like that," said Copplestone, "it generally means that one 
man has a hold on the other. What hold can Chatfield have on your cousin? 
I understand Mr. Marston Greyle came straight to his inheritance from 
America. So what could Chatfield know of him--to have any hold?" 

"Oh, I don't know--and I don't care--much," replied Audrey, as they 
passed out of the woods on to the headlands beyond. "Never mind all that-- 
here's the sea and the open sky--hang Chatfield, and Marston, too! As we 
can't see the Keep, let's enjoy ourselves some other way. What shall we 
do?" 

"You're the guide, conductress, general boss!" answered Copplestone. 
"Shall I suggest something that sounds very material, though? Well, then, 
can't we go along these cliffs to some village where we can find a nice old 
fishing inn and get a simple lunch of some sort?" 

"That's certainly material and eminently practical," laughed Audrey. 
"We can--that place, along there to the south--Lenwick. And so, come on-- 
and no more talk of Squire and agent. I've a remarkable facility in throwing 
away unpleasant things." 

"It's a grand faculty--and I'll try to imitate you," said Copplestone. "So-- 
today's our own, eh? Is that it?" 

"Say until the middle of this afternoon," responded Audrey. "Don't 
forget that I have a mother at home." 

It was, however, well past the middle of the afternoon when these two 
returned to Scarhaven, very well satisfied with themselves. They had found 
plenty to talk about without falling back on Marston Greyle, or Peter 
Chatfield, or the event of the moming, and Copplestone suddenly 
remembered, almost with compunction, that he had been so engrossed in his 
companion that he had almost forgotten the Oliver mystery. But that was 
sharply recalled to him as he entered the "Admiral's Arms." Mrs. Wooler 
came forward from her parlour with a mysterious smile on her good- 
looking face. 

"Here's a billet-doux for you, Mr. Copplestone," she said. "And I can't 
tell you who left it. One of the girls found it lying on the hall table an hour 
ago." With that she handed Copplestone a much thumbed, very grimy, 
heavily-sealed envelope. 

CHAPTER IX 

HOBKIN'S HOLE 


Copplestone carried the queer-looking missive into his private sitting- 
room and carefully examined it, back and front, before slitting it open. The 
envelope was of the cheapest kind, the big splotch of red wax at the flap had 
been pressed into flatness by the summary method of forcing a coarse- 
grained thumb upon it; the address was inscribed in ill-formed characters 
only too evidently made with difficulty by a bad pen, which seemed to have 
been dipped into watery ink at every third or fourth letter. And it read thus:- 

"THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN STAYING AT 'THE ADMIRAL'-- 
PRIVATE" 

The envelope contained nothing but a scrap of paper obviously torn 
from a penny cash book. No ink had been used in transcribing the two or 
three lines which were scrawled across this scrap--the vehicle this time was 
an indelible pencil, which the writer appeared to have moistened with his 
tongue every now and then, some letters being thicker and darker than 
others. The message, if mysterious, was straightforward enough. "Sir," it 
ran, "if so be as you'd like to have a bit of news from one as has it, take a 
walk through Hobkin's Hole tomorrow moming and look out for Yours 
truly--Him as writes this." 

Like most very young men Copplestone on arriving at what he called 
manhood (by which he meant the age of twenty-one years), had drawn up 
for himself a code of ethics, wherein he had mentally scheduled certain 
things to be done and certain things not to be done. One of the things which 
he had firmly resolved never to do was to take any notice of an anonymous 
letter. Here was an anonymous letter, and with it a conflict between his 
principles and his inclinations. In five minutes he learnt that cut-and-dried 
codes are no good when the hard facts of every-day life have to be faced 
and that expediency is a factor in human existence which has its moral 
values. In plain English, he made up his mind to visit Hobkin's Hole next 
morning and find out who the unknown correspondent was. 

He was half tempted to go round to the cottage and show the queer 
scrawl to Audrey Greyle, of whom, having passed six delightful hours in 
her company--he was beginning to think much more than was good for him, 
unless he intended to begin thinking of her always. But he was still young 
enough to have a spice of bashfulness about him, and he did not want to 
seem too pushing or forward. Again, it seemed to him that the anonymous 
letter conveyed, in some subtle fashion, a hint that it was to be regarded as 


sacred and secret, and Copplestone had a strong sense of honour. He knew 
that Mrs. Wooler was femininely curious to hear all about that letter, but he 
took care not to mention it to her. Instead he quietly consulted an ordnance 
map of the district which hung framed and glazed in the hall of the inn, and 
discovering that Hobkin's Hole was marked on it as being something or 
other a mile or two out of Scarhaven on the inland side, he set out in its 
direction next morning after breakfast, without a word to anyone as to 
where he was going. And that he might not be entirely defenceless he 
carried Peter Chatfield's oaken staff with him--that would certainly serve to 
crack any ordinary skull, if need arose for measure of defence. 

The road which Copplestone followed out of the village soon turned off 
into the heart of the moorlands that lay, rising and falling in irregular 
undulations, between the sea and the hills. He was quickly out of sight of 
Scarhaven, and in the midst of a solitude. All round him stretched wide 
expanses of heather and gorse, broken up by great masses of rock: from a 
rise in the road he looked about him and saw no sign of a human habitation 
and heard nothing but the rush of the wind across the moors and the 
plaintive cry of the sea-birds flapping their way to the cultivated land 
beyond the barrier of hills. And from that point he saw no sign of any fall or 
depression in the landscape to suggest the place which he sought. But at the 
next turn he found himself at the mouth of a narrow ravine, which cut deep 
into the heart of the hill, and was dark and sombre enough to seem a likely 
place for secret meetings, if for nothing more serious and sinister. It wound 
away from a little bridge which carried the road over a brawling stream; 
along the side of that stream were faint indications of a path which might 
have been made by human feet, but was more likely to have been trodden 
out by the mountain sheep. This path was quickly obscured by dwarf oaks 
and alder bushes, which completely roofed in the narrow valley, and about 
everything hung a suggestion of solitude that would have caused any timid 
or suspicious soul to have turned back. But Copplestone was neither timid 
nor suspicious, and he was already intensely curious about this adventure; 
wherefore, grasping Peter Chatfield's oaken cudgel firmly in his right hand, 
he jumped over the bridge and followed the narrow path into the gloom of 
the trees. 

He soon found that the valley resolved itself into a narrow and rocky 
defile. The stream, level at first, soon came tumbling down amongst huge 
boulders; the path disappeared; out of the oaks and alder high cliffs of 


limestones began to lift themselves. The morning was unusually dark and 
grey, even for October, and as leaves, brown and sere though they were, still 
clustered thickly on the trees, Copplestone quickly found himself in a 
gloom that would have made a nervous person frightened. He also found 
that his forward progress became increasingly difficult. At the foot of a tall 
cliff which suddenly rose up before him he was obliged to pause; on that 
side of the stream it seemed impossible to go further. But as he hesitated, 
peering here and there under the branches of the dwarf oaks, he heard a 
voice, so suddenly, that he started in spite of himself. 

"Guv'nor!" 

Copplestone looked around and saw nothing. Then came a low laugh, as 
if the unseen person was enjoying his perplexity. 

"Look overhead, guv'nor,"” said the voice. "Look aloft!" 

Copplestone glanced upward, and saw a man's head and face, framed in 
a screen of bushes which grew on a shelf of the limestone cliff. The head 
was crowned by a much worn fur cap; the face, very brown and seamed and 
wrinkled, was ornamented by a short, well-blackened clay pipe, from the 
bowl of which a wisp of blue smoke curled upward. And as he grew 
accustomed to the gloom he was aware of a pair of shrewd, twinkling eyes, 
and a set of very white teeth which gleamed like an animal's. 

"Hullo!" said Copplestone. "Come out of that!" 

The white teeth showed themselves still more; their owner laughed 
again. 

"You come up, guv'nor," he said. "There's a natural staircase round the 
corner. Come up and make yourself at home. I've a nice little parlour here, 
and a matter of refreshment in it, too." 

"Not till you show yourself," answered Copplestone. "I want to see what 
I'm dealing with. Come out, now!" 

The unseen laughed again, moved away from his screen, and presently 
showed himself on the edge of the shelf of rock. And Copplestone found 
himself staring at a queer figure of a man--an under-sized, quaint-looking 
fellow, clad in dirty velveteens, a once red waistcoat, and leather breeches 
and gaiters, a sort of compound between a poacher, a game-keeper, and an 
ostler. But quainter than figure or garments was the man's face--a gnarled, 
weather-beaten, sea-and-wind stained face, which, in Copplestone's 
opinion, was honest enough and not without abundant traces of a sense of 
humour. 


Copplestone at once trusted that face. He swung himself up by the 
nooks and crannies of the rock, and joined the man on his ledge. 

"Well?" he said. "You're the chap who sent me that letter? Why?" 

"Come this way, guv'nor," replied the brown-faced one. "Well talk more 
comfortable, like, in my parlour. Here you are!" 

He led Copplestone along the ridge behind the bushes, and presently 
revealed a cave in the face of the overhanging limestone, mostly natural, but 
partly due to artifice, wherein were rude seats, covered over with old 
sacking, a box or two which evidently served for pantry and larder, and a 
shelf on which stood a wicker-covered bottle in company with a row of 
bottles of ale. 

The lord of this retreat waved a hospitable hand towards his cellar. 

"You'll not refuse a poor man's hospitality, guv'nor?" he said politely. "I 
can give you a clean glass, and if you'll try a drop of rum, there's fresh 
water from the stream to mix it with--good as you'll find in England. Or, 
maybe, it being the forepart of the day, you'd prefer ale, now? Say the 
word!" 

"A bottle of ale, then, thank you," responded Copplestone, who saw that 
he had to deal with an original, and did not wish to appear stand-offish. 
"And whom am I going to drink with, may I ask?" 

The man carefully drew the cork of a bottle, poured out its contents with 
the discrimination of a bartender, handed the glass to his visitor with a bow, 
helped himself to a measure of rum, and bowed again as he drank. 

"My best respects to you, guv'nor," he said. "Glad to see you in 
Hobkin's Hole Castle--that's here. Queer place for gentlemen to meet in, 
ain't it? Who are you talking to, says you? My name, guv'-nor--well-known 
hereabouts--is Zachary Spurge!" 

"You sent me that note last night?" asked Copplestone, taking a seat and 
filling his pipe. "How did you get it there--unseen?" 

"Got a cousin as is odd-job man at the 'Admiral's Arms," replied 
Spurge. "He slipped it in for me. You may ha’ seen him there, guv'nor--chap 
with one eye, and queer-looking, but to be trusted. As I am!--down to the 
ground." 

"And what do you want to see me about?" inquired Copplestone. 
"What's this bit of news you've got to tell?" 

Zachary Spurge thrust a hand inside his velveteen jacket and drew out a 
much folded and creased paper, which, on being unwrapped, proved to be 


! 


the bill which offered a reward for the finding of Bassett Oliver. He held it 
up before his visitor. 

"This!" he said. "A thousand pound is a vast lot o' money, guv'nor! 
Now, if I was to tell something as I knows of, what chances should I have of 
getting that there money?" 

"That depends," replied Copplestone. "The reward is to be given to--but 
you see the plain wording of it. Can you give information of that sort?" 

"I can give a certain piece of information, guv'nor," said Spurge. 
"Whether it'll lead to the finding of that there gentleman or not I can't say. 
But something I do know--certain sure!" 

Copplestone reflected awhile. 

"Tl tell you what, Spurge," he said. "I'll promise you this much. If you 
can give any information I'll give you my word that--whether what you can 
tell is worth much or little--you shall be well paid. That do?" 

"That'll do, guv'nor," responded Spurge. "I take your word as between 
gentlemen! Well, now, it's this here--you see me as I am, here in a cave, like 
one o' them old eremites that used to be in the ancient days. Why am I here! 
‘Cause just now it ain't quite convenient for me to show my face in 
Scarhaven. I'm wanted for poaching, guv'nor--that's the fact! This here is a 
safe retreat. If I was tracked here, I could make my way out at the back of 
this hole--there's a passage here--before anybody could climb that rock. 
However, nobody suspects I'm here. They think--that is, that old devil 
Chatfield and the police--they think I'm off to sea. However, here I am--and 
last Sunday afternoon as ever was, I was in Scarhaven! In the wood I was, 
guv'nor, at the back of the Keep. Never mind what for--I was there. And at 
precisely ten minutes to three o'clock I saw Bassett Oliver." 

"How did you know him?" demanded Copplestone. 

"Cause I've had many a sixpenn'orth of him at both Northborough and 
Norcaster," answered Spurge. "Seen him a dozen times, I have, and knew 
him well enough, even if I'd only viewed him from the the-ayter gallery. 
Well, he come along up the path from the south quay. He passed within a 
dozen yards of me, and went up to the door in the wall of the ruins, right 
opposite where I was lying doggo amongst some bushes. He poked the door 
with the point of his stick--it was ajar, that door, and it went open. And so 
he walks in--and disappears. Guv'nor!--I reckon that'ud be the last time as 
he was seen alive!--unless--unless--" 

"Unless--what?" asked Copplestone eagerly. 


"Unless one other man saw him," replied Spurge solemnly. "For there 
was another man there, guv'nor. Squire Greyle!" 

Copplestone looked hard at Spurge; Spurge returned the stare, and 
nodded two or three times. 

"Gospel truth!" he said. "I kept where I was--I'd reasons of my own. 
May be eight minutes or so--certainly not ten--after Bassett Oliver walked 
in there, Squire Greyle walked out. In a hurry, guv'nor. He come out quick. 
He looked a bit queer. Dazed, like. You know how quick a man can think, 
guv'nor, under certain circumstances? I thought quicker'n lightning. I says 
to myself ‘Squire's seen somebody or something he hadn't no taste for!’ 
Why, you could read it on his face! plain as print. It was there!" 

"Well?" said Copplestone. "And then?" 

"Then," continued Spurge. "Then he stood for just a second or two, 
looking right and left, up and down. There wasn't a soul in sight--nobody! 
But--he slunk off--sneaked off--same as a fox sneaks away from a farm- 
yard. He went down the side of the curtain-wall that shuts in the ruins, 
taking as much cover as ever he could find--at the end of the wall, he 
popped into the wood that stands between the ruins and his house. And 
then, of course, I lost all sight of him." 

"And--Mr. Oliver?" said Copplestone. "Did you see him again?" 

Spurge took a pull at his rum and water, and relighted his pipe. 

"I did not," he answered. "I was there until a quarter-past three--then I 
went away. And no Oliver had come out o' that door when I left." 

CHAPTER X 

THE INVALID CURATE 

Spurge and his visitor sat staring at each other in silence for a few 
minutes; the silence was eventually broken by Copplestone. 

"Of course," he said reflectively, "if Mr. Oliver was looking round those 
ruins he could easily spend half an hour there." 

"Just so," agreed Spurge. "He could spend an hour. If so be as he was 
one of these here antiquarian-minded gents, as loves to potter about old 
places like that, he could spend two hours, three hours, profitable-like. But 
he'd have come out in the end, and the evidence is, guv'nor, that he never 
did come out! Even if I am just now lying up, as it were, I'm fully what they 
term o-fay with matters, and, by all accounts, after Bassett Oliver went up 
that there path, subsequent to his bit of talk with Ewbank, he was never seen 
no more ‘cepting by me, and possibly by Squire Greyle. Them as lives a 


good deal alone, like me guv'nor, develops what you may call logical 
faculties--they thinks--and thinks deep. I've thought. B.O.--that's Oliver-- 
didn't go back by the way he'd come, or he'd ha' been seen. B.O. didn't go 
forward or through the woods to the headlands, or he'd ha’ been seen, B.O. 
didn't go down to the shore, or he'd ha’ been seen. "[wixt you and me, 
guv'nor, B.O.'s dead body is in that there Keep!" 

"Are you suggesting anything?" asked Copplestone. 

"Nothing, guv'nor--no more than that," answered Spurge. "I'm making 
no suggestion and no accusation against nobody. I've seen a bit too much of 
life to do that. I've known more than one innocent man hanged there at 
Norcaster Gaol in my time all through what they call circumstantial 
evidence. Appearances is all very well--but appearances may be against a 
man to the very last degree, and yet him be as innocent as a new born baby! 
No--I make no suggestions. 'Cepting this here--which has no doubt occurred 
to you, or to B.O.'s brother. If I were the missing gentleman's friends I 
should want to know a lot! I should want to know precisely what he meant 
when he said to Dan'l Ewbank as how he'd known a man called Marston 
Greyle in America. "Taint a common name, that, guv'nor." 

Copplestone made no answer to these observations. His own train of 
thought was somewhat similar to his host's. And presently he turned to a 
different track. 

"You saw no one else about there that afternoon?" he asked. 

"No one, guv'nor," replied Spurge. 

"And where did you go when you left the place?" inquired Copplestone. 

"To tell you the truth, guv'nor, I was waiting there for that cousin o' 
mine--him as carried you the letter," answered Spurge. "It was a fixture 
between us--he was to meet me there about three o'clock that day. If he 
wasn't there, or in sight, by a quarter-past three I was to know he wasn't able 
to get away. So as he didn't come, I slipped back into the woods, and made 
my way back here, round by the moors." 

"Are you going to stay in this place?" asked Copplestone. 

"For a bit, guv'nor--till I see how things are," replied Spurge. "As I say, 
I'm wanted for poaching, and Chatfield's been watching to get his knife into 
me this long while. All the same, if more serious things drew his attention 
off, he might let it slide. What do you ask for, guv'nor?" 

"I wanted to know where you could be found in case you were required 
to give evidence about seeing Mr. Oliver," replied Copplestone. "That 


evidence may be wanted." 

"T've thought of that," observed Spurge. "And you can always find that 
much out from my cousin at the 'Admiral.' He keeps in touch with me--if it 
got too hot for me here, I should clear out to Norcaster--there's a spot there 
where I've laid low many a time. You can trust my cousin--Jim Spurge, 
that's his name. One eye, no mistaking of him--he's always about the yard 
there at Mrs. Wooler's." 

"All right," said Copplestone. "If I want you, I'll tell him. By-the-bye, 
have you told this to anybody?" 

"Not to a soul, guv'nor," replied Spurge. "Not even to Jim. No--I kept it 
dark till I could see you. Considering, of course, that you are left in charge 
of things, like." 

Copplestone presently went away and returned slowly to Scarhaven, 
meditating deeply on what he had heard. He saw no reason to doubt the 
truth of Zachary Spurge's tale--it bore the marks of credibility. But what did 
it amount to? That Spurge saw Bassett Oliver enter the ruins of the Keep, by 
the one point of ingress; that a few moments later he saw Marston Greyle 
come away from the same place, evidently considerably upset, and sneak 
off in a manner which showed that he dreaded observation. That was all 
very suspicious, to say the least of it, taken in relation to Oliver's undoubted 
disappearance--but it was only suspicion; it afforded no direct proof. 
However, it gave material for a report to Sir Cresswell Oliver, and he 
determined to write out an account of his dealings with Spurge that 
afternoon, and to send it off at once by registered letter. 

He was busily engaged in this task when Mrs. Wooler came into his 
sitting-room to lay the table for his lunch. Copplestone saw at once that she 
was full of news. 

"Never rains but it pours!" she said with a smile. "Though, to be sure, it 
isn't a very heavy shower. I've got another visitor now, Mr. Copplestone." 

"Oh?" responded Copplestone, not particularly interested. "Indeed!" 

"A young clergyman from London--the Reverend Gilling,” continued 
the landlady. "Been ill for some time, and his doctor has recommended him 
to try the north coast air. So he came down here, and he's going to stop 
awhile to see how it suits him." 

"I should have thought the air of the north coast was a bit strong for an 
invalid," remarked Copplestone. "I'm not delicate, but I find it quite strong 
enough for me." 


"I daresay it's a case of kill or cure," replied Mrs. Wooler. "Chest 
complaint, I should think. Not that the young gentleman looks particularly 
delicate, either, and he tells me that he's a very good appetite and that his 
doctor says he's to live well and to eat as much as ever he can." 

Copplestone got a view of his fellow-visitor that afternoon in the hall of 
the inn, and agreed with the landlady that he showed no evident signs of 
delicacy of health. He was a good type of the conventional curate, with a 
rather pale, good-humoured face set between his round collar and wide 
brimmed hat, and he glanced at Copplestone with friendly curiosity and 
something of a question in his eyes. And Copplestone, out of good 
neighbourliness, stopped and spoke to him. 

"Mrs. Wooler tells me you're come here to pick up," he remarked. 
"Pretty strong air round this quarter of the globe!" 

"Oh, that's all right!" said the new arrival. "The air of Scarhaven will do 
me good--it's full of just what I want." He gave Copplestone another look 
and then glanced at the letters which he held in his hand. "Are you going to 
the post-office?" he asked. "May I come?--I want to go there, too." 

The two young men walked out of the inn, and Copplestone led the way 
down the road towards the northern quay. And once they were well out of 
earshot of the "Admiral's Arms," and the two or three men who lounged 
near the wall in front of it, the curate turned to his companion with a sly 
look. 

"Of course you're Mr. Copplestone?" he remarked. "You can't be 
anybody else--besides, I heard the landlady call you so." 

"Yes," replied Copplestone, distinctly puzzled by the other's manner. 
"What then?" 

The curate laughed quietly, and putting his fingers inside his heavy 
overcoat, produced a card which he handed over. 

"My credentials!" he said. 

Copplestone glanced at the card and read "Sir Cresswell Oliver," He 
turned wonderingly to his companion, who laughed again. 

"Sir Cresswell told me to give you that as soon as I conveniently could," 
he said. "The fact is, I'm not a clergyman at all--not I! I'm a private 
detective, sent down here by him and Petherton. See?" 

Copplestone stared for a moment at the wide-brimmed hat, the round 
collar, the eminently clerical countenance. Then he burst into laughter. "I 
congratulate you on your make-up, anyway!" he exclaimed. "Capital!" 


"Oh, I've been on the stage in my time," responded the private detective. 
"I'm a good hand at fitting myself to various parts; besides I've played the 
conventional curate a score of times. Yes, I don't think anybody would see 
through me, and I'm very particular to avoid the clergy." 

"And you left the stage--for this?" asked Copplestone. "Why, now?" 

"Pays better--heaps better," replied the other calmly. "Also, it's more 
exciting--there's much more variety in it. Well, now you know who I am-- 
my name, by-the-bye is Gilling, though I'm not the Reverend Gilling, as 
Mrs. Wooler will call me. And so--as I've made things plain--how's this 
matter going so far?" 

Copplestone shook his head. 

"My orders," he said, with a significant look, "are--to say nothing to any 
one." 

"Except to me," responded Gilling. "Sir Cresswell Oliver's card is my 
passport. You can tell me anything." 

"Tell me something first," replied Copplestone. "Precisely what are you 
here for? If I'm to talk confidentially to you, you must talk in the same 
fashion to me." 

He stopped at a deserted stretch of the quay, and leaning against the wall 
which separated it from the sand, signed to Gilling to stop also. 

"If we're going to have a quiet talk," he went on, "we'd better have it 
now--no one's about, and if any one sees us from a distance they'll only 
think we're, what we look to be--casual acquaintances. Now--what is your 
job?" 

Gilling looked about him and then perched himself on the wall. 

"To watch Marston Greyle," he replied. 

"They suspect him?" asked Copplestone. 

"Undoubtedly!" 

"Sir Cresswell Oliver said as much to me--but no more. Have they said 
more to you?" 

"The suspicion seemed to have originated with Petherton. Petherton, in 
spite of his meek old-fashioned manners, is as sharp an old bird as you'll 
find in London! He fastened at once on what Bassett Oliver said to that 
fisherman, Ewbank. A keen nose for a scent, Petherton's! And he 's 
determined to find out who it was that Bassett Oliver met in the United 
States under the name of Marston Greyle. He's already set the machinery in 


motion. And in the meantime, I'm to keep my eye on this Squire--as I 
shall!" 

"Why watch him particularly?" 

"To see that he doesn't depart for unknown regions--or, if he does, to 
follow in his track. He's not to be lost sight of until this mystery is cleared. 
Because--something is wrong." 

Copplestone considered matters in silence for a few moments, and 
decided not to reveal the story of Zachary Spurge to Gilling--yet awhile at 
any rate. However, he had news which there was no harm in 
communicating. 

"Marston Greyle," he said, presently, "or his agent, Peter Chatfield, or 
both, in common agreement, are already doing something to solve the 
mystery--so far as Greyle's property is concerned. They've closed the Keep 
and its surrounding ruins to the people who used to be permitted to go in, 
and they're conducting an exhaustive search--for Bassett Oliver, of course." 

Gilling made a grimace. 

"Of course!" he said, cynically. "Just so! I expected something of that 
sort. That's all part of a clever scheme." 

"I don't understand you," remarked Copplestone. "How--a clever 
scheme?" 

"Whitewash!" answered Gilling. "Sheer whitewash! You don't suppose 
that either Greyle or Chatfield are fools?--I should say they're far from it, 
from what little I've heard of 'em. Well--don't they know very well that 
Marston Greyle is under suspicion? All right--they want to clear him. So 
they close their ruins and make a search--a private search, mind you--and at 
the end they announce that nothing's been found--and there you are! And-- 
supposing they did find something--supposing they found Bassett Oliver's 
body--What is it?" he asked suddenly, seeing Copplestone staring hard 
across the sands at the opposite quay. "Something happened?" 

"By Gad!--I believe something has happened!" exclaimed Copplestone. 
"Look there--men running down the hillside from the Keep. And listen-- 
they're shouting to those fellows on the other quay. Come on across! Will it 
be out of keeping with your invalid pose if you run?" 

Gilling answered that question by lightly vaulting the wall and dropping 
to the sands beneath. 

"I'm not an invalid in my legs, anyhow," he answered, as they began to 
splash across the pools left by the recently retreated tide. "By George!--I 


believe something has happened, too! Look at those people, running out of 
their cottages!" 

All along the south quay the fisher-folk, men, women, and children, 
were crowding eagerly towards the gate of the path by which Bassett Oliver 
had gone up towards the Keep. When Copplestone and his companion 
gained the quay and climbed up its wall they were pouring in at this gate, 
and swarming up to the woods, all talking at the top of their voices. 
Copplestone suddenly recognized Ewbank on the fringe of the crowd and 
called to him. 

"What is it?" he demanded. "What's happened?" 

Ewbank, a man of leisurely movement, paused and waited for the two 
young men to come up. At their approach he took his pipe out of his mouth, 
and inclined his head towards the Keep. 

"They're saying something's been found up there." he replied. "I don't 
know what. But Chatfield, he's sent two men down here to the village. One 
of 'em's gone for the police and the doctor, and t'other's gone to the 
‘Admiral,’ looking for you. You're wanted up there--partiklar!" 

CHAPTER XI 

BENEATH THE BRAMBLES 

By the time Copplestone and the pseudo-curate had reached the plateau 
of open ground surrounding the ruins it seemed as if half the population of 
Scarhaven had gathered there. Men, women and children were swarming 
about the door in the curtain wall, all manifesting an eager desire to pass 
through. But the door was strictly guarded. Chatfield, armed with a new oak 
cudgel stood there, masterful and lowering; behind him were several estate 
labourers, all keeping the people back. And within the door stood Marston 
Greyle, evidently considerably restless and perturbed, and every now and 
then looking out on the mob which the fast-spreading rumour had called 
together. In one of these inspections he caught sight of Copplestone, and 
spoke to Chatfield, who immediately sent one of his body-guard through the 
throng. 

"Mr. Greyle says will you go forward, sir?" said the man. "Your friend 
can go in too, if he likes." 

"That's your clerical garb," whispered Copplestone as he and Gilling 
made their way to the door. "But why this sudden politeness?" 

"Oh, that's easy to reckon up," answered Gilling. "I see through it. They 
want creditable and respectable witnesses to something or other. This big, 


heavy-jowled man is Chatfield, of course?" 

"That's Chatfield," responded Copplestone. "What's he after?" 

For the agent, as the two young men approached, ostentiously turned 
away from them, moving a few steps from the door. He muttered a word or 
two to the men who guarded it and they stood aside and allowed 
Copplestone and the curate to enter. Marston Greyle came forward, eyeing 
Gilling with a sharp glance of inspection. He turned from him to 
Copplestone. 

"Will you come in?" he asked, not impolitely and with a certain anxiety 
of manner. "I want you to--to be present, in fact. This gentleman is a friend 
of yours?" 

"An acquaintance of an hour," interposed Gilling, with ready wit. "I 
have just come to stay at the inn--for my health's sake." 

"Perhaps you'll be kind enough to accompany us?" said Greyle. "The 
fact is, Mr. Copplestone, we've found Mr. Bassett Oliver's body." 

"I thought so," remarked Copplestone. 

"And as soon as the police come up," continued Greyle, "I want you all 
to see exactly where it is. No one's touched it--no one's been near it. Of 
course, he's dead!" 

He lifted his hand with a nervous gesture, and the two others, who were 
watching him closely, saw that he was trembling a good deal, and that his 
face was very pale. 

"Dead!--of course," he went on. "He--he must have been killed 
instantaneously. And you'll see in a minute or two why the body wasn't 
found before--when we made that first search. It's quite explainable. The 
fact is--" 

A sudden bustle at the door in the wall heralded the entrance of two 
policemen. The Squire went forward to meet them. The prospect of 
immediate action seemed to pull him together and his manner changed to 
one of assertive superintendence of things. 

"Now, Mr. Chatfield!" he called out. "Keep all these people away! Close 
the door and let no one enter on any excuse. Stay there yourself and see that 
we are not interrupted. Come this way now," he went on, addressing the 
policemen and the two favoured spectators. 

"You've found him, then, sir?" asked the police-sergeant in a thick 
whisper, as Greyle led his party across the grass to the foot of the Keep. "I 


suppose it's all up with the poor gentleman; of course? The doctor, he wasn't 
in, but they'll send him up as soon--" 

"Mr. Bassett Oliver is dead," interrupted Greyle, almost harshly. "No 
doctors can do any good. Now, look here," he continued, pulling them to a 
sudden halt, "I want all of you to take particular notice of this old tower--the 
Keep. I believe you have not been in here before, Mr. Copplestone--just pay 
particular attention to this place. Here you see is the Keep, standing in the 
middle of what I suppose was the courtyard of the old castle. It's a square 
tower, with a stair-turret at one angle. The stair in that turret is in a very 
good state of preservation--in fact, it is quite easy to climb to the top, and 
from the top there's a fine view of land and sea: the Keep itself is nearly a 
hundred feet in height. Now the inside of the Keep is completely gutted, as 
you'll presently see--there isn't a floor left of the five or six which were 
once there. And I'm sorry to say there's very little protection when one's at 
the top--merely a narrow ledge with a very low parapet, which in places is 
badly broken. Consequently, any one who climbs to the top must be very 
careful, or there's the danger of slipping off that ledge and falling to the 
bottom. Now in my opinion that's precisely what happened on Sunday 
afternoon. Oliver evidently got in here, climbed the stairs in the turret to 
enjoy the view and fell from the parapet. And why his body hasn't been 
found before I'll now show you." 

He led the way to the extreme foot of the Keep, and to a very low- 
arched door, at which stood a couple of the estate labourers, one of whom 
carried a lighted lantern. To this man the Squire made a sign. 

"Show the way," he said, in a low voice. 

The man turned and descended several steps of worn and moss-covered 
stone which led through the archway into a dark, cellar-like place smelling 
strongly of damp and age. Greyle drew the attention of his companions to a 
heap of earth and rubbish at the entrance. 

"We had to clear all that out before we could get in here," he said. "This 
archway hadn't been opened for ages. This, of course, is the very lowest 
story of the Keep, and half beneath the level of the ground outside. Its roof 
has gone, like all the rest, but as you see, something else has supplied its 
place. Hold up your lantern, Marris!" 

The other men looked up and saw what the Squire meant. Across the 
tower, at a height of some fifteen or twenty feet from the floor, Nature, left 
unchecked, had thrown a ceiling of green stuff. Bramble, ivy, and other 


spreading and climbing plants had, in the course of years, made a complete 
network from wall to wall. In places it was so thick that no light could be 
seen through it from beneath; in other places it was thin and glimpses of the 
sky could be seen from above the grey, tunnel-like walls. And in one of 
those places, close to the walls, there was a distinct gap, jagged and 
irregular, as if some heavy mass had recently plunged through the screen of 
leaf and branch from the heights above, and beneath this the startled 
searchers saw the body, lying beside a heap of stones and earth in the 
unmistakable stillness of death. 

"You see how it must have happened," whispered Greyle, as they all 
bent round the dead man. "He must have fallen from the very top of the 
Keep--from the parapet, in fact--and plunged through this mass of green 
stuff above us. If he had hit that where it's so thick--there!--it might have 
broken his fall, but, you see, he struck it at the very thinnest part, and being 
a big and heavyish man, of course, he'd crash right through it. Now of 
course, when we examined the Keep on Monday morning, it never struck us 
that there might be something down here--if you go up the turret stairs to 
the top and look down on this mass of green stuff from the very top, you'll 
see that it looks undisturbed; there's scarcely anything to show that he fell 
through it, from up there. But--he did!" 

"Whose notion was it that he might be found here?" asked Copplestone. 

"Chatfield's," replied the Squire. "Chatfield's. He and I were up at the 
top there, and he suddenly suggested that Oliver might have fallen from the 
parapet and be lying embedded in that mass of green stuff beneath. We 
didn't know then--even Chatfield didn't know--that there was this empty 
space beneath the green stuff. But when we came to go into it, we found 
there was, so we had that archway cleared of all the stone and rubbish and 
of course we found him." 

"The body'll have to be removed, sir," whispered the police-sergeant. 
"It'll have to be taken down to the inn, to wait the inquest." 

Marston Greyle started. 

"Inquest!" he said. "Oh!--will that have to be held? I suppose so--yes. 
But we'd better wait until the doctor comes, hadn't we? I want him--" 

The doctor came into the gloomy vault at that moment, escorted by 
Chatfield, who, however, immediately retired. He was an elderly, old- 
fashioned somewhat fussy-mannered person, who evidently attached much 
more importance to the living Squire than to the dead man, and he listened 


to all Marston Greyle's explanations and theories with great deference and 
accepted each without demur. "Ah yes, to be sure!" he said, after a 
perfunctory examination of the body. "The affair is easily understood. It is 
precisely as you suggest, Squire. The unfortunate man evidently climbed to 
the top of the tower, missed his footing, and fell headlong. That slight mass 
of branch and leaf would make little difference--he was, you see, a heavy 
man--some fourteen or fifteen stone, I should think. Oh, instantaneous 
death, without a doubt! Well, well, these constables must see to the removal 
of the body, and we must let my friend the coroner know--he will hold the 
inquest tomorrow, no doubt. Quite a mere formality, my dear sir!--the whole 
thing is as plain as a pikestaff. It will be a relief to know that the mystery is 
now Satisfactorily solved." 

Outside in the welcome freshness, Copplestone turned to the doctor. 

"You say the inquest will be held tomorrow?" he asked. The doctor 
looked his questioner up and down with an inquiry which signified doubt as 
to Copplestone's right to demand information. 

"In the usual course," he replied stiffly. 

"Then his brother, Sir Cresswell Oliver, and his solicitor, Mr. Petherton, 
must be wired for from London," observed Copplestone, turning to Greyle. 
"T'll communicate with them at once. I suppose we may go up the tower?" 
he continued as Greyle nodded his assent. "I'd like to see the stairs and the 
parapet." 

Greyle looked a little doubtful and uneasy. 

"Well, I had meant that no one should go up until all this was gone 
into," he answered. "I don't want any more accidents. You'll be careful?" 

"We're both young and agile," responded Copplestone. 

"There's no need for alarm. Do you care to go up, Mr. Gilling?" 

The pseudo-curate accepted the invitation readily, and he and 
Copplestone entered the turret. They had climbed half its height before 
Copplestone spoke. 

"Well?" he whispered. "What do you think?" 

"It may be accident," muttered Gilling. "It--mayn't." 

"You think he might have been--what?--thrown down?" 

"Might have been caught unawares, and pushed over. Let's see what 
there is up above, anyway." 

The stair in the turret, much worn, but comparatively safe, and lighted 
by loopholes and arrow-slits, terminated in a low arched doorway, through 


which egress was afforded to a parapet which ran completely round the 
inner wall of the Keep. It was in no place more than a yard wide; the 
balustrading which fenced it in was in some places completely gone, a mere 
glance was sufficient to show that only a very cool-headed and extremely 
sure-footed person ought to traverse it. Copplestone contented himself with 
an inspection from the archway; he looked down and saw at once that a fall 
from that height must mean sure and swift death: he saw, too, that Greyle 
had been quite right in saying that the sudden plunge of Oliver's body 
through the leafy screen far beneath had made little difference to the 
appearance of that screen as seen from above. And now that he saw 
everything it seemed to him that the real truth might well lie in one word-- 
accident. 

"Coming round this parapet?" asked Gilling, who was looking narrowly 
about him. 

"No!" replied Copplestone. "I can't stand looking down from great 
heights. It makes my head swim. Are you?" 

"Sure!" answered Gilling. He took off his heavy overcoat and handed it 
to his companion. "Mind holding it?" he asked. "I want to have a good look 
at the exact spot from which Oliver must have fallen. There's the gap--such 
as it is, and it doesn't look much from here, does it?--in the green stuff, 
down below, so he must have been here on the parapet exactly above it. 
Gad! it's very narrow, and a bit risky, this, when all's said and done!" 

Copplestone watched his companion make his way round to the place 
from which it was only too evident Oliver must have fallen. Gilling went 
slowly, carefully inspecting every yard of the moss and lichen-covered 
stones. Once he paused some time and seemed to be examining a part of the 
parapet with unusual attention. When he reached the precise spot at which 
he had aimed, he instantly called across to Copplestone. 

"There's no doubt about his having fallen from here!" he said. "Some of 
the masonry on the very edge of this parapet is loose. I could dislodge it 
with a touch." 

"Then be careful," answered Copplestone. "Don't cross that bit!" 

But Gilling quietly continued his progress and returned to his 
companion by the opposite side from which he had set out, having thus 
accomplished the entire round. He quietly reassumed his overcoat. 

"No doubt about the fall," he said as they turned down the stair. "The 
next thing is--was it accidental?" 


"And--as regards that--what's to be done next?" asked Copplestone. 

"That's easy. We must go at once and wire for Sir Cresswell and old 
Petherton,” replied Gilling. "It's now four-thirty. If they catch an evening 
express at King's Cross they'll get here early in the morning. If they like to 
motor from Norcaster they can get here in the small hours. But--they must 
be here for that inquest." 

Greyle was talking to Chatfield at the foot of the Keep when they got 
down. The agent turned surlily away, but the Squire looked at both with an 
unmistakable eagerness. 

"There's no doubt whatever that Oliver fell from the parapet," said 
Copplestone. "The marks of a fall are there--quite unmistakably." 

Greyle nodded, but made no remark, and the two made their way 
through the still eager crowd and went down to the village post-office. Both 
were wondering, as they went, about the same thing--the evident anxiety 
and mental uneasiness of Marston Greyle. 

CHAPTER XII 

GOOD MEN AND TRUE 

Copplestone saw little of his bed that night. At seven o'clock in the 
evening came a telegram from Sir Cresswell Oliver, saying that he and 
Petherton were leaving at once, would reach Norcaster soon after midnight, 
and would motor out to Scarhaven immediately on arrival. Copplestone 
made all arrangements for their reception, and after snatching a couple of 
hours' sleep was up to receive them. By two o'clock in the moming Sir 
Cresswell and the old solicitor and Gilling--smuggled into their sitting- 
room--had heard all he had to tell about Zachary Spurge and his story. 

"We must have that fellow at the inquest," said Petherton. "At any cost 
we must have him! That's flat!" 

"You think it wise?" asked Sir Cresswell. "Won't it be a bit previous? 
Wouldn't it be better to wait until we know more?" 

"No--we must have his evidence," declared Petherton. "It will serve as 
an opening. Besides, this inquest will have to be adjourned--I shall ask for 
that. No--Spurge must be produced." 

"If Spurge comes into Scarhaven," observed Copplestone, "he'll be 
promptly collared by the police. They want him for poaching." 

"Then they can get him when the proceedings are over," retorted the old 
lawyer, dryly. "They daren't touch him while he's giving evidence and that's 
all we want. Perhaps he won't come?--Oh he'll come all right if we make it 


worth his while. A month in Norcaster gaol will mean nothing to him if he 
knows there's a chance of that reward or something substantial out of it at 
the end of his sentence. You must go out to this retreat of his and bring him 
in--we must have him. Better go very early in the morning. 

"T'll go now," said Copplestone. "It's as easy to go by night as by day." 
He left the other three to seek their beds, and himself slipped quietly out of 
the hotel by one of the ground-floor windows and set off in a pitch-black 
night to seek Spurge in his lair. And after sundry barkings of his shins 
against the rocks and scratchings of his hands and cheeks by the 
undergrowth of Hobkin's Hole he rounded the poacher out and delivered his 
message. 

Spurge, blinking at his visitor in the pale light of a guttering candle, 
shook his head. 

"T'll come, guv'nor," he said. "Of course. I'll come--and I'll trust to luck 
to get away, and it don't matter a deal if the luck's agen me--I've done a 
month in Norcaster before today, and it ain't half a bad rest-cure, if you only 
take it that way. But guv'nor--that old lawyer's making a mistake! You didn't 
ought to have my bit of evidence at this stage. It's too soon. You want to 
work up the case a bit. There's such a thing, guv'nor, in this world as being a 
bit previous. This here's too previous--you want to be surer of your facts. 
Because you know, guv'nor nobody'll believe my word agen Squire 
Greyle's. Guv'nor--this here inquest'll be naught but a blooming farce! Mark 
me! You ain't a native o' this part--I am. D'you think as how a Scarhaven 
jury's going to say aught agen its own Squire and landlord? Not it! I say, 
guv'nor--all a blooming farce! Mark my words!" 

"All the same, you'll come?" asked Copplestone, who was secretly of 
Spurge's opinion. "You won't lose by it in the long run." 

"Oh, I'll be there," responded Spurge. "Out of curiosity, if for nothing 
else. You mayn't see me at first, but, let the lawyer from London call my 
name out, and Zachary Spurge'll step forward." 

There was abundant cover for Zachary Spurge and for half-a-dozen like 
him in the village school-house when the inquest was opened at ten-o'clock 
that morning. It seemed to Copplestone that it would have been a physical 
impossibility to crowd more people within the walls than had assembled 
when the coroner, a local solicitor, who was obviously testy, irritable, self- 
important and afflicted with deafness, took his seat and looked sourly on the 
crowd of faces. Copplestone had already seen him in conversation with the 


village doctor, the village police, Chatfield, and Marston Greyle's solicitor, 
and he began to see the force of Spurge's shrewd remarks. What, of course, 
was most desired was secrecy and privacy--the Scarhaven powers had no 
wish that the attention of all the world should be drawn to this quiet place. 
But outsiders were there in plenty. Stafford and several members of Bassett 
Oliver's company had motored over from Norcaster and had succeeded in 
getting good places: there were half-a-dozen reporters from Norcaster and 
Northborough, and plain-clothes police from both towns. And there, too, 
were all the principal folk of the neighbourhood, and Mrs. Greyle and her 
daughter, and, a little distance from Audrey, alert and keenly interested, was 
Addie Chatfield. 

It needed very little insight or observation on the part of an intelligent 
spectator to see how things were going. The twelve good men and true, 
required under the provisions of the old statute to form a jury, were all of 
them either Scarhaven tradesmen or Scarhaven householders or labourers 
on the estate. Their countenances, as they took their seats under the 
foremanship of a man whom Copplestone already knew as Chatfield's 
under-steward, showed plainly that they regarded the whole thing as a 
necessary formality and that they were already prepared with a verdict. This 
impression was strengthened by the coroner's opening remarks. In his 
opinion, the whole affair--to which he did not even refer as unfortunate-- 
was easily and quickly explained and understood. The deceased had come 
to the village to look round--on a Sunday be it observed--had somehow 
obtained access to the Keep, where, the ruins being strictly private and not 
open to the public on any consideration on Sunday, he had no right to be; 
had indulged his curiosity by climbing to the top of the ancient tower and 
had paid for it by falling down from that terrible height and breaking his 
neck. All that was necessary was for them to hear evidence bearing out 
these facts--after which they would return a verdict in accordance with what 
they had heard. Very fortunately the facts were plain, and it would not be 
necessary to call many witnesses. 

Sir Cresswell Oliver turned to Copplestone who sat at one side of him, 
while Petherton sat on the other. 

"I don't know if you notice that Greyle isn't here?" he whispered grimly. 
"In my opinion, he doesn't intend to show! We'll see!" 

Certainly the Squire was not in the place. And there were soon signs 
that those who conducted the proceedings evidently did not consider his 


presence necessary. The witnesses were few; their examinations was 
perfunctory; they were out of the extemporised witness-box as soon as they 
were in it. Sir Cresswell Oliver--to give formal identification. Mrs. Wooler-- 
to prove that the deceased man came to her house. One of the foremen of 
the estate--to prove the great care with which the Squire had searched for 
traces of the missing man. One of the estate labourers--to prove the actual 
finding of the body. The doctor--to prove, beyond all doubt, that the 
deceased had broken his neck. 

The coroner, an elderly man, obviously well satisfied with the trend of 
things, took off his spectacles and turned to the jury. 

"You have heard everything there is to be heard, gentlemen," said he. 
"As I remarked at the opening of this inquest, the case is one of great 
simplicity. You will have no difficulty in deciding that the deceased came to 
his death by accident--as to the exact wording of your verdict, you had 
better put it in this way:--that the deceased Bassett Oliver died as the result- 

Petherton, who, noticing the coroner's deafness, had contrived to seat 
himself as close to his chair of office as possible, quietly rose. 

"Before the jury consider any verdict," he said in his loudest tones, 
"they must hear certain evidence which I wish to call. And first of all--is 
Mr. Marston Greyle present in this room?" 

The coroner frowned, and the Squire's solicitor turned to Petherton. 

"Mr. Greyle is not present," he said. "He is not at all well. There is no 
need for his presence--he has no evidence to give." 

"If you don't have Mr. Greyle down here at once," said Petherton, 
quietly, "this inquest will have to be adjourned for his attendance. You had 
better send for him--or I'll get the authorities to do so. In the meantime, we 
‘ll call one or two witnesses,--Daniel Ewbank!--to begin with." 

There was a brief and evidently anxious consultation between Greyle's 
solicitor and the coroner; there were dark looks at Petherton and his 
companions. Then the foreman of the jury spoke, sullenly. 

"We don't want to hear no Ewbanks!" he said. "We're quite satisfied, us 
as sits here. Our verdict is--" 

"You'll have to bear Ewbank and anybody I like to call, my good sir," 
retorted Petherton quietly. "I am better acquainted with the law than you 
are." He turned to the coroner's officer. "I warned you this morning to 
produce Ewbank," he said. "Now, where is he?" 


Out of a deep silence a shrill voice came from the rear of the crowd. 

"Knows better than to be here, does Dan'l Ewbank, mister! He's off!" 

"Very good--or bad--for somebody," remarked Petherton, quietly. 
"Then--until Mr. Marston Greyle comes--we will call Zachary Spurge." 

The assemblage, jurymen included, broke into derisive laughter as 
Spurge suddenly appeared from the most densely packed corner of the 
room, and it was at once evident to Copplestone that whatever the poacher 
might say, no one there would attach any importance to it. The laughter 
continued and increased while Spurge was under examination. Petherton 
appealed to the coroner; the coroner affected not to hear. And once more the 
foreman of the jury interrupted. 

"We don't want to hear no more o' this stuff!" he said. "It's an insult to 
us to put a fellow like that before us. We don't believe a word o' what he 
says. We don't believe he was within a mile o' them ruins on Sunday 
afternoon. It's all a put-up job!" 

Petherton leaned towards the reporters. 

"I hope you gentlemen of the press will make a full note of these 
proceedings," he observed suavely. "You at any rate are not biassed or 
prejudiced." 

The coroner heard that in spite of his deafness, and he grew purple. 

"Sir!" he exclaimed. "That is a most improper observation! It's a 
reflection on my position, sir, and I've a great mind--" 

"Mr. Coroner," observed Petherton, leaning towards him, "I shall hand 
in a full report concerning your conduct of these proceedings to the Home 
Office tomorrow. If you attempt to interfere with my duty here, all the 
worse for you. Now, Spurge, you can stand down. And as I see Mr. Greyle 
there--call Marston Greyle!" 

The Squire had appeared while Spurge was giving his evidence, and had 
heard what the poacher alleged. He entered the box very pale, angry, and 
disturbed, and the glances which he cast on Sir Cresswell Oliver and his 
party were distinctly those of displeasure. 

"Swear him!" commanded Petherton. "Now, Mr. Greyle--" 

But Greyle's own solicitor was on his legs, insisting on his right to put a 
first question. In spite of Petherton, he put it. 

"You heard the evidence of the last witness?--Spurge. Is there a word of 
truth in it?" 

Marston Greyle--who certainly looked very unwell--moistened his lips. 


"Not one word!" he answered. "It's a lie!" 

The solicitor glanced triumphantly at the Coroner and the jury, and the 
crowd raised unchecked murmurs of approval. Again the foreman 
endeavoured to stop the proceedings. 

"We regard all this here as very rude conduct to Mr. Greyle," he said 
angrily. "We're not concerned--" 

"Mr. Foreman!" said Petherton. "You are a foolish man--you are 
interfering with justice. Be warned!--I warn you, if the Coroner doesn't. Mr. 
Greyle, I must ask you certain questions. Did you see the deceased Bassett 
Oliver on Sunday last?" 

"No!" 

"I needn't remind you that you are on your oath. Have you ever met the 
deceased man in your life?" 

"Never!" 

"You never met him in America?" 

"I may have met him--but not to my recollection. If I did, it was in such 
a casual fashion that I have completely forgotten all about it." 

"Very well--you are on your oath, mind. Where did you live in America, 
before you succeeded to this estate?" 

The Squire's solicitor intervened. 

"Don't answer that question!" he said sharply. "Don't answer any more. I 
object altogether to your line," he went on, angrily, turning to Petherton. "I 
claim the Coroner's protection for the witness." 

"I quite agree," said the Coroner. "All this is absolutely irrelevant. You 
can stand down," he continued, turning to the Squire. "I will have no more 
of this--and I will take the full responsibility!" 

"And the consequences, Mr. Coroner," replied Petherton calmly. "And 
the first consequence is that I now formally demand an adjournment of this 
inquest, sine die." 

"On what grounds, sir?" demanded the Coroner. 

"To permit me to bring evidence from America," replied Petherton, with 
a side glance at Marston Greyle. "Evidence already being prepared." 

The Coroner hesitated, looked at Greyle's solicitor, and then turned 
sharply to the jury. 

"I refuse that application!" he said. "You have heard all I have to say, 
gentlemen," he went on, "and you can return your verdict." 


Petherton quietly gathered up his papers and motioned to his friends to 
follow him out of the schoolroom. The foreman of the jury was returning a 
verdict of accidental death as they passed through the door, and they 
emerged into the street to an accompaniment of loud cheers for the Squire 
and groans for themselves. 

"What a travesty of justice!" exclaimed Sir Cresswell. "That fellow 
Spurge was right, you see, Copplestone. I wish we hadn't brought him into 
danger." 

Copplestone suddenly laughed and touched Sir Cresswell's arm. He 
pointed to the edge of the moorland just outside the school-yard. Spurge 
was disappearing over that edge, and in a moment had vanished. 

CHAPTER XIII 

MR. DENNIE 

Amongst the little group of actors and actresses who had come over 
from Norcaster to hear all that was to be told concerning their late manager, 
sat an old gentleman who, hands folded on the head of his walking cane, 
and chin settled on his hands, watched the proceedings with silent and 
concentrated attention. He was a striking figure of an old gentleman--tall, 
distinguished-looking, handsome, with a face full of character, the strong 
lines and features of which were further accentuated by his silvery hair. He 
was a smart old gentleman, too, well and scrupulously attired and groomed, 
and his blue bird's-eye necktie, worn at a rakish angle, gave him the air of 
something of a sporting man rather than of a follower of Thespis. His fellow 
members of the Oliver company seemed to pay him great attention, and at 
various points of the proceedings whispered questions to him as to an 
acknowledged authority. 

This old gentleman, when the inquest came to its extraordinary end and 
the crowd went out murmuring and disputing, separated himself from his 
companions and made his way towards Mrs. Greyle and her daughter, who 
were quietly setting out homewards. To Audrey's surprise the two elders 
shook hands in silence, and inspected each other with a palpable wistfulness 
of look. 

"And yet it's twenty-five years since we met, isn't it?” said the old 
gentleman, almost as if he were talking to himself. "But I knew you at once- 
-I was wondering if you remembered me?" 

"Why, of course," responded Mrs. Greyle. "Besides, I've had an 
advantage over you. I've seen you, you know, several times--at Norcaster. 


We go to the theatre now and then. Audrey--this is Mr. Dennie--you've seen 
him, too." 

"On the stage--on the stage!" murmured the old actor, as he shook hands 
with the girl. "Um!--I wonder if any of us are ever really off it! This affair, 
for instance--there's a drama for you! By the-bye--this young Squire--he's 
your relation, of course?" 

"My nephew-in-law, and Audrey's cousin," replied Mrs. Greyle. Mr. 
Dennie, who had walked along with them towards their cottage, stopped in 
a quiet stretch of the quay, and looked meditatively at Audrey. 

"Then this young lady," he said, "is next heir to the Greyle estates, eh? 
For I understand this present Squire isn't married. Therefore--" 

"Oh, that's something that isn't worth thinking about," replied Mrs. 
Greyle hastily. "Don't put such notions into the girl's head, Mr. Dennie. 
Besides, the Greyle estates are not entailed, you know. The present owner 
can do what he pleases with them--besides that, he's sure to marry." 

"All the same," observed Mr. Dennie, imperturbably, "if this young man 
had not been in existence, this child would have succeeded, eh?" 

"Why, of course," agreed Mrs. Greyle a little impatiently. "But what's 
the use of talking about that, my old friend! The young man is in 
possession--and there you are!" 

"Do you like the young man?" asked Mr. Dennie. "I take an old fellow's 
privilege in asking direct questions, you know. And--though we haven't 
seen each other for all these years--you can say anything tome." 

"No, we don't," replied Mrs. Greyle. "And we don't know why we don't- 
-so there's a woman's answer for you. Kinsfolk though we are, we see little 
of each other." 

Mr. Dennie made no remark on this. He walked along at Audrey's side, 
apparently in deep thought, and suddenly he looked across at her mother. 

"What do you think about this extraordinary story of Bassett Oliver's 
having met a Marston Greyle over there in America?" he asked abruptly. 
"What do people here think about it?" 

"We're not in a position to hear much of what other people think," 
answered Mrs. Greyle. "What I think is that if this Marston Greyle ever did 
meet such a very notable and noticeable man as Bassett Oliver it's a very, 
very strange thing that he's forgotten all about it!" 

Mr. Dennie laughed quietly. 


"Aye, aye!" he said. "But--don't you think we folk of the profession are 
a little bit apt to magnify our own importance? You say 'Bless me, how 
could anybody ever forget an introduction to Bassett Oliver!’ But we must 
remember that to some people even a famous actor is of no more 
importance than--shall we say a respectable grocer? Marston Greyle may be 
one of those people--it's quite possible he may have been introduced, quite 
casually, to Oliver at some club, or gathering, something-or-other, over 
there and have quite forgotten all about it. Quite possible, I think." 

"I agree with you as to the possibility, but certainly not as to the 
probability," said Mrs. Greyle, dryly. "Bassett Oliver was the sort of man 
whom nobody would forget. But here we are at our cottage--you'll come in, 
Mr. Dennie?" 

"It will only have to be for a little time, my dear lady," said the old 
actor, pulling out his watch. "Our people are going back very soon, and I 
must join them at the station." 

"T'll give you a glass of good old wine," said Mrs. Greyle as they went 
into the cottage. "I have some that belonged to my father-in-law, the old 
Squire. You must taste it--for old times' sake." 

Mr. Dennie followed Audrey into the little parlour as Mrs. Greyle 
disappeared to another part of the house. And the instant they were alone, 
he tapped the girl's arm and gave her a curiously warning look. 

"Hush, my dear!" he whispered. "Not a word--don't want your mother to 
know! Listen--have you a specimen--letter--anything--of your cousin, the 
Squire's handwriting? Anything so long as it's his. You have? Give it to me- 
-say nothing to your mother. Wait until tomorrow morning. I'll run over to 
see you again--about noon. It's important--but silence!" 

Audrey, scarcely understanding the old man's meaning, opened a desk 
and drew out one or two letters. She selected one and handed it to Mr. 
Dennie, who made haste to put it away before Mrs. Greyle returned. He 
gave Audrey another warning look. 

"That was what I wanted!" he said mysteriously. "I thought of it during 
the inquest. Never mind why, just now--you shall know tomorrow." 

He lingered a few minutes, chatting to his hostess about old times as he 
sipped the old Squire's famous port; then he went off to the little station, 
joined Stafford and his fellow actors and actresses, and returned with them 
to Norcaster. And at Norcaster Mr. Dennie separated himself from the rest 
and repaired to his quiet lodgings--rooms which he had occupied for many 


years in succession whenever he went that way on tour--and once safely 
bestowed in them he pulled out a certain old-fashioned trunk, which he had 
owned since boyhood and lugged about wherever he went in two 
continents, and from it, after much methodical unpacking, he disinterred a 
brown paper parcel, neatly tied up with green ribbon. From this parcel he 
drew a thin packet of typed matter and a couple of letters--the type script he 
laid aside, the letters he opened out on his table. Then he took from his 
pocket the letter which Audrey Greyle had given him and put it side by side 
with those taken from the parcel. And after one brief glance at all three Mr. 
Dennie made typescript and letters up again into a neat packet, restored 
them to his trunk, locked them up, and turned to the two hours' rest which 
he always took before going to the theatre for his evening's work. 

He was back at Scarhaven by eleven o'clock the next moming, with his 
neat packet under his arm and he held it up significantly to Audrey who 
opened the door of the cottage to him. 

"Something to show you," he said with a quiet smile as he walked in. 
"To show you and your mother." He stopped short on the threshold of the 
little parlour, where Copplestone was just then talking to Mrs. Greyle. 
"Oh!" he said, a little disappointedly, "I hoped to find you alone--I'll wait." 

Mrs. Greyle explained who Copplestone was, and Mr. Dennie 
immediately brightened. "Of course--of course!" he explained. "I know! 
Glad to meet you, Mr. Copplestone--you don't know me, but I know you--or 
your work--well enough. It was I who read and recommended your play to 
our poor dear friend. It's a little secret, you know," continued Mr. Dennie, 
laying his packet on the table, "but I have acted for a great many years as 
Bassett Oliver's literary adviser--taster, you might say. You know, he had a 
great number of plays sent to him, of course, and he was a very busy man, 
and he used to hand them over to me in the first place, to take a look at, a 
taste of, you know, and if I liked the taste, why, then he took a mouthful 
himself, eh? And that brings me to the very point, my dear ladies and my 
dear young gentleman, that I have come specially to Scarhaven this 
morning to discuss. It's a very, very serious matter indeed," he went on as he 
untied his packet of papers, "and I fear that it's only the beginning of 
something more serious. Come round me here at this table, all of you, if you 
please." 

The other three drew up chairs, each wondering what was coming, and 
the old actor resumed his eyeglasses and gave obvious signs of making a 


speech. 

"Now I want you all to attend to me, very closely," he said. "I shall have 
to go into a detailed explanation, and you will very soon see what I am 
after. As you may be aware, I have been a personal friend of Bassett Oliver 
for some years, and a member of his company without break for the last 
eight years. I accompanied Oliver Bassett on his two trips to the United 
States--therefore, I was with him when he was last there, years ago. 

"Now, while we were at Chicago that time, Bassett came to me one day 
with the typescript of a one-act play and told me that it had been sent to him 
by a correspondent signing himself Marston Greyle; who in a covering 
letter, said that he sprang from an old English family, and that the play dealt 
with a historic, romantic episode in its history. The principal part, he 
believed, was one which would suit Bassett--therefore he begged him to 
consider the matter. Bassett asked me to read the play, and I took it away, 
with the writer's letter, for that purpose. But we were just then very busy, 
and I had no opportunity of reading anything for a time. Later on, we went 
to St. Louis, and there, of course, Bassett, as usual, was much féted and 
went out a great deal, lunching with people and so on. One day he came to 
me, 'By-the-bye, Dennie!' he said, 'I met that Mr. Marston Greyle today who 
sent me that romantic one-act thing. He wanted to know if I'd read it, and I 
had to confess that it was in your hands. Have you looked at it?' I, too, had 
to confess--I hadn't. "Well,' said he, 'read it and let me know what you think- 
-will it suit me?’ I made time to read the little play during the following 
week, and I told Bassett that I didn't think it would suit him, but I felt sure it 
might suit Montagu Gaines, who plays just such parts. Bassett thereupon 
wrote to the author and said what I, his reader, thought, and kindly offered, 
as he knew Gaines intimately, to show the little work to him on his return to 
England. And this Mr. Marston Greyle wrote back, thanking Bassett 
warmly and accepting his kind offer. Accordingly, I brought the play with 
me to England. Montagu Gaines, however, had just set off on a two years' 
tour to Australia--consequently, the play and the author's two letters have 
remained in my possession ever since. And--here they are!" 

Mr. Dennie laid his hand dramatically on his packet, looked 
significantly at his audience, and went on. 

"Now, when I heard all that I did hear at that inquest yesterday," he said, 
"T naturally remembered that I had in my possession two letters which were 
undoubtedly written to Bassett Oliver by a young man named Marston 


Greyle, whom Oliver--just as undoubtedly!--had personally met in St. 
Louis. And so when the inquest was over, Mr. Copplestone, I recalled 
myself to Mrs. Greyle here, whom I had known many years ago, and I 
walked back to this house with her and her charming daughter, and--don't 
be angry, Mrs. Greyle--while the mother's back was turned--on hospitable 
thoughts intent--I got the daughter to lend me--secretly--a letter written by 
the present Squire of Scarhaven. Armed with that, I went home to my 
lodgings in Norcaster, found the letter written by the American Marston 
Greyle, and compared it with them. And--here is the result!" 

The old actor selected the two American letters from his papers, laid 
them out on the table, and placed the letter which Audrey had given him 
beside them. 

"Now!" he said, as his three companions bent eagerly over these 
exhibits, "Look at those three letters. All bear the same signature, Marston 
Greyle--but the hand-writing of those two is as different from that of this 
one as chalk is from cheese!" 

CHAPTER XIV 

BY PRIVATE TREATY 

There was little need for the three deeply interested listeners to look 
long at the letters--one glance was sufficient to show even a careless eye 
that the hand which had written one of them had certainly not written the 
other two. The letter which Audrey had handed to Mr. Dennie was penned 
in the style commonly known as commercial--plain, commonplace, utterly 
lacking in the characteristics which are supposed to denote imagination and 
a sense of artistry. It was the sort of caligraphy which one comes across 
every day in shops and offices and banks--there was nothing in any 
upstroke, downstroke or letter which lifted it from the very ordinary. But the 
other two letters were evidently written by a man of literary and artistic 
sense, possessing imagination and a liking for effect. It needed no expert in 
handwriting to declare that two totally different individuals had written 
those letters. 

"And now," observed Mr. Dennie, breaking the silence and putting into 
words what each of the others was vaguely feeling, "the question is--what 
does all this mean? To start with, Marston Greyle is a most uncommon 
name. Is it possible there can be two persons of that name? That, at any rate, 
is the first thing that strikes me." 


"It is not the first thing that strikes me," said Mrs. Greyle. She took up 
the typescript which the old actor had brought in his packet, and held its 
title-page significantly before him. "That is the first thing that strikes me!" 
she exclaimed. "The Marston Greyle who sent this to Bassett Oliver said 
according to your story--that he sprang from a very old family in England, 
and that this is a dramatization of a romantic episode in its annals. Now 
there is no other old family in England named Greyle, and this episode is of 
course, the famous legend of how Prince Rupert once sought refuge in the 
Keep yonder and had a love-passage with a lady of the house. Am I right, 
Mr. Dennie?" 

"Quite right, ma'am, quite correct," replied the old actor. "It is so--you 
have guessed correctly!" 

"Very well, then--the Marston Greyle who wrote this, and those letters, 
and who met Bassett Oliver was without doubt the son of Marcus Greyle, 
who went to America many years ago. He was the same Marston Greyle, 
who, his father being dead, of course succeeded his uncle, Stephen John 
Greyle--that seems an absolute certainty. And in that case," continued Mrs. 
Greyle, looking earnestly from one to the other, "in that case--who is the 
man now at Scarhaven Keep?" 

A dead silence fell on the little room. Audrey started and flushed at her 
mother's eager, pregnant question; Mr. Dennie sat up very erect and took a 
pinch of snuff from his old-fashioned box. Copplestone pushed his chair 
away from the table and began to walk about. And Mrs. Greyle continued to 
look from one face to the other as if demanding a reply to her question. 

"Mother!" said Audrey in a low voice. "You aren't suggesting--" 

"Ahem!" interrupted Mr. Dennie. "A moment, my dear. There is 
nothing, I believe," he continued, waxing a little oracular, "nothing like 
plain speech. We are all friends--we have a common cause--justice! It may 
be that justice demands our best endeavours not only as regards our 
deceased friend, Bassett Oliver, but in the interests of--this young lady. So-- 

"I wish you wouldn't, Mr. Dennie!" exclaimed Audrey. "I don't like this 
at all. Please don't!" 

She turned, almost instinctively, to seek Copplestone's aid in repressing 
the old man. But Copplestone was standing by the window, staring moodily 
at the wind-swept quay beyond the garden, and Mr. Dennie waved his 
snuff-box and went on. 


"An old man's privilege!" he said. "In your interests, my dear. Allow 
me." He turned again to Mrs. Greyle. "In plain words, ma'am, you are 
wondering if the present holder of the estates is really what he claims to be. 
Plain English, eh?" 

"I am!" answered Mrs. Greyle with a distinct ring of challenge and 
defiance. "And now that it comes to the truth, I have wondered that ever 
since he came here. There!" 

"Why, mother?" asked Audrey, wonderingly. 

"Because he doesn't possess a single Greyle characteristic," replied Mrs. 
Greyle, readily enough, "I ought to know--I married Valentine Greyle, and I 
knew Stephen John, and I saw plenty of both, and something of their father, 
too, and a little of Marcus before he emigrated. This man does not possess 
one Single scrap of the Greyle temperament!" 

Mr. Dennie put away his snuff-box and drumming on the table with his 
fingers looked out of his eye corners at Copplestone who still stood with his 
back to the rest, staring out of the window. 

"And what," said Mr. Dennie, softly, "what--er, does our good friend 
Mr. Copplestone say?" 

Copplestone turned swiftly, and gave Audrey a quick glance. 

"I say," he answered in a sharp, business-like fashion, "that Gilling, 
who's stopping at the inn, you know, is walking up and down outside here, 
evidently looking out for me, and very anxious to see me, and with your 
permission, Mrs. Greyle, I'd like to have him in. Now that things have got 
to this pitch, I'd better tell you something--I don't see any good in 
concealing it longer. Gilling isn't an invalid curate at all!--he's a private 
detective. Sir Cresswell Oliver and Petherton, the solicitor, sent him down 
here to watch Greyle--the Squire, you know--that's Gilling's job. They 
suspect Greyle--have suspected him from the very first--but of what I don't 
know. Not--not of this, I think. Anyway, they do suspect him, and Gilling's 
had his eye on him ever since he came here. And I'd like to fetch Gilling in 
here, and I'd like him to know all that Mr. Dennie's told us. Because, don't 
you see, Sir Cresswell and Petherton ought to know all that, immediately, 
and Gilling's their man." 

Audrey's brows had been gathering in lines of dismay and perplexity all 
the time Copplestone was talking, but her mother showed no signs of 
anything but complete composure, crowned by something very like 


satisfaction, and she nodded a ready acquiescence in Copplestone's 
proposal. 

"By all means!" she responded. "Bring Mr. Gilling in at once." 

Copplestone hurried out into the garden and signalled to the pseudo- 
curate, who came hurrying across from the quay. One glance at him showed 
Copplestone that something had happened. 

"Gad!--I thought I should never attract your attention!" said Gilling 
hastily. "Been making eyes at you for ten minutes. I say--Greyle's off!" 

"Off!" exclaimed Copplestone. "How do you mean--off?" 

"Left Scarhaven, anyhow--for London," replied Gilling. "An hour ago I 
happened to be at the station, buying a paper, when he drove up--luggage 
and man with him, so I knew he was off for some time. And I took good 
care to dodge round by the booking-office when the man took the tickets. 
King's Cross. So that's all right, for the time being." 

"How do you mean--all right?" asked Copplestone. "I thought you were 
to keep him in sight?" 

"All right," repeated Gilling. "I have more eyes than these, my boy! I've 
a particularly smart partner in London--name of Swallow--and he and I 
have a cypher code. So soon as the gentleman had left, I repaired to the 
nearest post office and wired a code message to Swallow. Swallow will 
meet that train when it strikes King's Cross. And it doesn't matter if Greyle 
hides himself in one of the spikes on top of the Monument or inside the lion 
house at the Zoo--Swallow will be there! No man ever got away from 
Swallow--once Swallow had set eyes on him." 

Copplestone looked, listened, and laughed. 

"Professional pride!" he said. "All right. I want you to come in here with 
me--to Mrs. Greyle's. Something's happened here, too. And of such a 
serious nature that I've taken the liberty of telling them who and what you 
really are. You'll forgive me when you hear what it is that we've learnt here 
this morning." 

Gilling had looked rather doubtful at Copplestone's announcement, but 
he immediately turned towards the cottage. 

"Oh, well!" he said good-naturedly. "I'm sure you wouldn't have told if 
you hadn't felt there was good reason. What is this fresh news?--something 
about--him?" 

"Very much about him," answered Copplestone. "Come in." 


He himself, at Mrs. Greyle's request, gave Gilling a brief account of Mr. 
Dennie's revelations, the old actor supplementing it with a shrewd remark 
or two. And then all four turned to Gilling as to an expert in these matters. 

"Queer!" observed Gilling. "Decidedly queer! There may be some 
explanation, you know: I've known stranger things than that turn out to be 
perfectly straight and plain when they were gone into. But--putting all the 
facts together--I don't think there's much doubt that there's something 
considerably wrong in this case. I should like to repeat it to my principals--I 
must go up to town in any event this afternoon. Better let me have all those 
documents, Mr. Dennie--I'll give you a proper receipt for them. There's 
something very valuable in them, anyhow." 

"What?" asked Copplestone. 

"The address in St. Louis from which that Marston Greyle wrote to 
Bassett Oliver." replied Gilling. "We can communicate with that address--at 
once. We may learn something there. But," he went on, turning to Mrs. 
Greyle, "I want to learn something here--and now. I want to know where 
and under what circumstances the Squire came to Scarhaven. You were here 
then, of course, Mrs. Greyle? You can tell me?" 

"He came very quietly," replied Mrs. Greyle. "Nobody in Scarhaven-- 
unless it was Peter Chatfield--knew of his coming. In fact, nobody in these 
parts, at any rate--knew he was in England. The family solicitors in London 
may have known. But nothing was ever said or written to me, though my 
daughter, failing this man, is the next in succession." 

"I do wish you'd leave all that out, mother!" exclaimed Audrey. "I don't 
like it." 

"Whether you like it or not, it's the fact," said Mrs. Greyle 
imperturbably, "and it can't be left out. Well, as I say, no one knew the 
Squire had come to England, until one day Chatfield calmly walked down 
the quay with him, introducing him right and left. He brought him here." 

"Ah!" said Gilling. "That's interesting. Now I wonder if you found out if 
he was well up in the family history?" 

"Not then, but afterwards," answered Mrs. Greyle. "He is particularly 
well up in the Greyle records--suspiciously well up." 

"Why suspiciously?" asked Cobblestone. 

"He knows more--in a sort of antiquarian and historian fashion--than 
you'd suppose a young man of his age would," said Mrs. Greyle. "He gives 


you the impression of having read it up--studied it deeply. And--his usual 
tastes don't lie in that direction." 

"Ah!" observed Mr. Dennie, musingly. "Bad sign, ma'am,--bad sign! 
Looks as if he had been--shall we say put up to overstudying his part. That's 
possible! I have known men who were so anxious to be what one calls 
letter-perfect, Mr. Copplestone, that though they knew their parts, they 
didn't know how to play them. Fact, sir!" 

While the old actor was chuckling over this reminiscence, Gilling 
turned quietly to Mrs. Greyle. 

"I think you suspect this man?" he said. 

"Frankly--yes," replied Mrs. Greyle. "I always have done, though I have 
said so little--" 

"Mother!" interrupted Audrey. "Is it really worth while saying so much 
now! After all, we know nothing, and if this is all mere supposition-- 
however," she broke off, rising and going away from the group, "perhaps I 
had better say nothing." 

Copplestone too rose and followed her into the window recess. 

"I say!" he said entreatingly. "I hope you don't think me interfering? I 
assure you--" 

"You!" she exclaimed. "Oh, no!--of course. I think you're anxious to 
clear things up about Mr. Oliver. But I don't want my mother dragged into 
it--for a simple reason. We've got to live here--and Chatfield is a vindictive 
man." 

"You're frightened of him?" said Copplestone incredulously. "You!" 

"Not for myself," she answered, giving him a warming look and 
glancing apprehensively at Mrs. Greyle, who was talking eagerly to Mr. 
Dennie and Gilling. "But my mother is not as strong as she looks and it 
would be a blow to her to leave this place and we are the Squire's tenants, 
and therefore at Chatfield's mercy. And you know that Chatfield does as he 
likes! Now do you understand?" 

"It maddens me to think that you should be at Chatfield's mercy!" 
muttered Copplestone. "But do you really mean to say that if--if Chatfield 
thought you--that is, your mother--were mixed up in anything relating to the 
clearing up of this affair he would--" 

"Drive us out without mercy," replied Audrey. "That's dead certain." 

"And that your cousin would let him?" exclaimed Copplestone. "Surely 
not!" 


"I don't think the Squire has any control over Chatfield," she answered. 
"You have seen them together." 

"If that's so," said Copplestone, "I shall begin to think there is 
something queer about the Squire in the way your mother suggests. It looks 
as if Chatfield had a hold on him. And in that case--" 

He suddenly broke off as a smart automobile drove up to the cottage 
door and set down a tall, distinguished-looking man who after a glance at 
the little house walked quickly up the garden. Audrey's face showed 
surprise. 

"Mother!" she said, turning to Mrs. Greyle. "There's Lord Altmore here! 
He must want you. Or shall I go?" 

Mrs. Greyle quitted the room hastily. The others heard her welcome the 
visitor, lead him up the tiny hall; they heard a door shut. Audrey looked at 
Copplestone. 

"You've heard of Lord Altmore, haven't you?" she said. "He's our 
biggest man in these parts--he owns all the country at the back, mountains, 
valleys, everything. The Greyle land shuts him off from the sea. In the old 
days, Greyles and Altmores used to fight over their boundaries, and--" 

Mrs. Greyle suddenly showed herself again and looked at her daughter. 

"Will you come here, Audrey?" she said. "You gentlemen will excuse 
both of us for a few minutes?" 

Mother and daughter went away, and the two young men drew up their 
chairs to the table at which Mr. Dennie sat and exchanged views with him 
on the curious situation. Half-an-hour went by; then steps and voices were 
heard in the hall and the garden; Mrs. Greyle and Audrey were seeing their 
visitor out to his car. In a few minutes the car sped away, and they came 
back to the parlour. One glance at their faces showed Gilling that some new 
development had cropped up and he nudged Copplestone. 

"Here is remarkable news!" said Mrs. Greyle as she went back to her 
chair. "Lord Altmore called to tell me of something that he thought I ought 
to know. It is almost unbelievable, yet it is a fact. Marston Greyle--if he is 
Marston Greyle!--has offered to sell Lord Altmore the entire Scarhaven 
estate, by private treaty. Imagine it!--the estate which has belonged to the 
Greyles for five hundred years!" 

CHAPTER XV 

THE CABLEGRAM FROM NEW YORK 


The two younger men received this announcement with no more than 
looks of astonished inquiry, but the elder one coughed significantly, had 
further recourse to his snuff-box and turned to Mrs. Greyle with a knowing 
glance. 

"My dear lady!" he said impressively. "Now this is a matter in which I 
believe I can be of service--real service! You may have forgotten the fact--it 
is all so long ago--and perhaps I never mentioned it in the old days--but the 
truth is that before I went on the stage, I was in the law. The fact is, I am a 
duly and fully qualified solicitor--though," he added, with a dry chuckle, "it 
is a good five and twenty years since I paid the six pounds for the necessary 
annual certificate. But I have not forgotten my law--or some of it--and no 
doubt I can furbish up a little more, if necessary. You say that Mr. Marston 
Greyle, the present owner of Scarhaven, has offered to sell his estate to 
Lord Altmore? But--is not the estate entailed?" 

"No!" replied Mrs. Greyle. "It is not." 

Mr. Dennie's face fell--unmistakably. He took another pinch of snuff 
and shook his head. 

"Then in that case," he said dryly, "all the lawyers in the world can't 
help. It's his--absolutely--and he can do what he pleases with it. Five 
hundred years, you say? Remarkable!--that a man should want to sell land 
his forefathers have walked over for half a thousand years! Extraordinary!" 

"Did Lord Altmore say if any reason had been given him as to why Mr. 
Greyle wished to sell?" asked Gilling. 

"Yes," replied Mrs. Greyle, who was obviously greatly upset by the 
recent news. "He did. Mr. Greyle gave as his reason that the north does not 
suit him, and that he wishes to buy an estate in the south of England. He 
approached Lord Altmore first because it is well-known that the Altmores 
have always been anxious to extend their own borders to the coast." 

"Does Lord Altmore want to buy?" asked Gilling. 

"It is very evident that he would be quite willing to buy," said Mrs. 
Greyle. 

"What made him come to you," continued Gilling. "He must have had 
some reason?" 

"He had a reason," Mrs. Greyle answered, with a glance at Audrey. "He 
knows the family history, of course--he is very well aware that my daughter 
is at present the heir apparent. He therefore thought we ought to know of 
this offer. But that is not quite all. Lord Altmore has, of course, read the 


accounts of the inquest in this morning's paper. Also his steward was 
present at the inquest. And from what he has read, and from what his 
steward told him, Lord Altmore thinks there is something wrong--he thinks, 
for instance, that Marston Greyle should explain this mystery about the 
meeting with Bassett Oliver in America. At any rate, he will go no further 
in any negotiations until that mystery is properly cleared up. Shall I tell you 
what Lord Altmore said on that point? He said--" 

"Is it worth while, mother?" interrupted Audrey. "It was only his 
opinion." 

"It is worth while--amongst ourselves--" insisted Mrs. Greyle. "Why 
not? Lord Altmore said--in so many words--'I have a sort of uneasy feeling, 
after reading the evidence at that inquest, and hearing what my steward's 
impressions were, that this man calling himself Marston Greyle may not be 
Marston Greyle at all and I shall want good proof that he is before I even 
consider the proposal he has made to me.' There! So--what's to be done?" 

"The law, ma'am," observed Mr. Dennie, solemnly, "the law must step 
in. You must get an injunction, ma'am, to prevent Mr. Marston Greyle from 
dealing with the property until his own title to it has been established. That, 
at any rate, is my opinion." 

"May I ask a question?" said Copplestone who had been listening and 
thinking intently. "Did Lord Altmore say when this offer was made to him?" 

"Yes," replied Mrs. Greyle. "A week ago." 

"A week ago!" exclaimed Copplestone. "That is, before last Sunday-- 
before the Bassett Oliver episode. Then--the offer to sell is quite 
independent of that affair!" 

"Strange--and significant!" muttered Gilling. 

He rose from his chair and looked at his watch. 

"Well," he went on, "I am going off to London. Will you give me leave, 
Mrs. Greyle, to report all this to Sir Cresswell Oliver and Mr. Petherton? 
They ought to know." 

"I'm going, too," declared Copplestone, also rising. "Mrs. Greyle, I'm 
sure will entrust the whole matter to us. And Mr. Dennie will trust us with 
those papers." 

"Oh, certainly, certainly!" asserted Mr. Dennie, pushing his packet 
across the table. "Take care of 'em, my boy!--ye don't know how important 
they may turn out to be." 

"And--Mrs. Greyle?" asked Copplestone. 


"Tell whatever you think it best to tell," replied Mrs. Greyle. "My own 
opinion is that a lot will have to be told--and to come out, yet." 


"We can catch a train in three-quarters of an hour, Copplestone," said 
Gilling. "Let's get back and settle up with Mrs. Wooler and be off." 

Copplestone contrived to draw Audrey aside. 

"This isn't good-bye," he whispered, with a meaning look. "You'll see 
me back here before many days are over. But listen--if anything happens 
here, if you want anybody's help--in any way--you know what I mean-- 
promise you'll wire to me at this address. Promise!--or I won't go." 

"Very well," said Audrey, "I promise. But--why shall you come back?" 

"Tell you when I come," replied Copplestone with another look. "But--I 
shall come--and soon. I'm only going because I want to be of use--to you." 

An hour later he and Gilling were on their way to London, and from 
opposite corners of a compartment which they had contrived to get to 
themselves, they exchanged looks. 

"This is a queer business, Copplestone!" said Gilling. "It strikes me it's 
going to be a big one, too. And--it's coming to a point round Squire Greyle." 
"Do you think your man will have tracked him?" asked Copplestone. 

"It will be the first time Swallow's ever lost sight of anybody if he 
hasn't," answered Gilling. "He's a human ferret! However, I wired to him 
just before we left, telling him to meet me at King's Cross, so we'll get his 
report. Oh, he'll have followed him all right--I don't imagine for a moment 
that Greyle is trying to evade anybody, at this juncture, at any rate." 

But when--four hours later--the train drew into King's Cross--and 
Gilling's partner, a young and sharp-looking man, presented himself, it was 
with a long and downcast face and a lugubrious shake of the head. 

"Done!--for the first time in my life!" he growled in answer to Gilling's 
eager inquiry. "Lost him! Never failed before--as you know. Well, it had to 
come, I suppose--can't go on without an occasional defeat. But--I'm a bit 
licked as to the whole thing--unless your man is dodging somebody. Is he?" 

"Tell your tale," commanded Gilling, motioning Copplestone to follow 
him and Swallow aside. 

"I was up here in good time this afternoon to meet his train," reported 
Swallow. "I spotted him and his man at once; no difficulty, as your 
description of both was so full. They were together while the luggage was 
got out; then he, Greyle, gave some instructions to the man and left him. He 
himself got into a taxi-cab; I got into another close behind and gave its 
driver certain orders. Greyle drove straight to the Fragonard Club--you 
know." 


"Ah!" exclaimed Gilling. "Did he, now? That's worth knowing." 

"What's the Fragonard Club?" asked Copplestone. "Never heard of it." 

"Club of folk connected with the stage and the music-halls," answered 
Gilling, testily. "In a side street, off Shaftesbury Avenue--tell you more of it, 
later. Go on, Swallow." 

"He paid off his driver there, and went in," continued Swallow. "I paid 
mine and hung about--there's only one entrance and exit to that spot, as you 
know. He came out again within five minutes, stuffing some letters into his 
pocket. He walked away across Shaftesbury Avenue into Wardour Street-- 
there he went into a tobacconist's shop. Of course, I hung about again. But 
this time he didn't come. So at last I walked in--to buy something. He wasn't 
there!" 

"Pooh!--he'd slipped out--walked out--when you weren't looking!" said 
Gilling. "Why didn't you keep your eye on the ball, man?--you!" 

"You be hanged!" retorted Swallow. "Never had an eyelash off that shop 
door from the time he entered until I, too, entered." 

"Then there's a side-door to that shop--into some alley or passage," said 
Gilling. 

"Not that I could find," answered Swallow. "Might be at the rear of the 
premises perhaps, but I couldn't ascertain, of course. Remember!--there's 
another thing. He may have stopped on the premises. There's that in it. 
However, I know the shop and the name." 

"Why didn't you bring somebody else with you, to follow the man and 
the luggage?" demanded Gilling, half-petulantly. 

Swallow shook his head. 

"There I made a mess of it, I confess," he admitted. "But it never struck 
me they'd separate. I thought, of course, they'd drive straight to some hotel, 
and--" 

"And the long and the short of it is, Greyle's slipped you," said Gilling. 
"Well--there's no more to be done tonight. The only thing of value is that 
Greyle called at the Fragonard. What's a country squire--only recently come 
to England, too!--to do with the Fragonard? That is worth something. Well-- 
Copplestone, we'd better meet in the morning at Petherton's. You be there at 
ten o'clock, and I'll get Sir Cresswell Oliver to be there, too." 

Copplestone betook himself to his rooms in Jermyn Street; it seemed an 
age--several ages--since he had last seen the familiar things in them. During 
the few days which had elapsed since his hurried setting-off to meet Bassett 


Oliver so many things had happened that he felt as if he had lived a week in 
a totally different world. He had met death, and mystery, and what appeared 
to be sure evidence of deceit and cunning and perhaps worse--fraud and 
crime blacker than fraud. But he had also met Audrey Greyle. And it was 
only natural that he thought more about her than of the strange atmosphere 
of mystery which wrapped itself around Scarhaven. She, at any rate, was 
good to think upon, and he thought much as he looked over the letters that 
had accumulated, changed his clothes, and made ready to go and dine at his 
club, Already he was counting the hours which must elapse before he would 
go back to her. 

Nevertheless, Copplestone's mind was not entirely absorbed by this 
pleasant subject; the events of the day and of the arrival in London kept 
presenting themselves. And coming across a fellow club-member whom he 
knew for a thorough man about town, he suddenly plumped him with a 
question. 

"I say!" he said. "Do you know the Fragonard Club?" 

"Of course!" replied the other man. "Don't you?" 

"Never even heard of it till this evening," said Copplestone. "What is 
it?" 

"Mixed lot!" answered his companion. "Theatrical and music-hall folk-- 
men and women--both. Lively spot--sometimes. Like to have a look in 
when they have one of their nights?" 

"Very much," assented Copplestone. "Are you a member?" 

"No, but I know several men who are members," said the other. "I'll fix 
it all right. Worth going to when they've what they call a house-dinner-- 
Sunday night, of course." 

"Thanks," said Copplestone. "I suppose membership of that's confined 
to the profession, eh?" 

"Strictly," replied his friend. "But they ain't at all particular about their 
guests--you'll meet all sorts of people there, from judges to jockeys, and 
millionairesses to milliners." 

Copplestone was still wondering what the Squire of Scarhaven could 
have to do with the Fragonard Club when he went to Mr. Petherton's office 
the next morning. He was late for the appointment which Gilling had made, 
and when he arrived Gilling had already reported all that had taken place 
the day before to the solicitor and to Sir Cresswell Oliver. And on that 


Copplestone produced the papers entrusted to him by Mr. Dennie and they 
all compared the handwritings afresh. 

"There is certainly something wrong, somewhere," remarked Petherton, 
after a time. "However, we are in a position to begin a systematic inquiry. 
Here," he went on, drawing a paper from his desk, "is a cablegram which 
arrived first thing this morning from New York--from an agent who has 
been making a search for me in the shipping lists. This is what he says: 
‘Marston Greyle, St. Louis, Missouri, booked first-class passenger from 
New York to Falmouth, England, by S.S. Araconda, September 28th, 1912.' 
There--that's something definite. And the next thing," concluded the old 
lawyer, with a shrewd glance at Sir Cresswell, "is to find out if the Marston 
Greyle who landed at Falmouth is the same man whom we have recently 
seen!" 

CHAPTER XVI 

IN TOUCH WITH THE MISSING 

Sir Cresswell Oliver took the cablegram from Petherton and read it over 
slowly, muttering the precise and plain wording to himself. 

"Don't you think, Petherton, that we had better get a clear notion of our 
exact bearings?" he said as he laid it back on the solicitor's desk. "Seems to 
me that the time's come when we ought to know exactly where we are. As I 
understand it, the case is this--rightly or wrongly we suspect the present 
holder of the Scarhaven estates. We suspect that he is not the rightful 
owner--that, in short, he is no more the real Marston Greyle than you are. 
We think that he's an impostor--posing as Marston Greyle. Other people-- 
Mrs. Valentine Greyle, for example--evidently think so, too. Am I right?" 

"Quite!" responded Petherton. "That's our position--exactly." 

"Then--in that case, what I want to get at is this," continued Sir 
Cresswell. "How does this relate to my brother's death? What's the 
connection? That--to me at any rate--is the first thing of importance. Of 
course I have a theory. This, that the impostor did see my brother last 
Sunday afternoon. That he knew that my brother would at once know that 
he, the impostor, was not the real Marston Greyle, and that the discovery 
would lead to detection. And therefore he put him out of the way. He might 
accompany him to the top of the tower and fling him down. It's possible. Do 
you follow me?" 

"Precisely," replied Petherton. "I, too, incline to that notion, though I've 
worked it out in a different fashion. My reconstruction of what took place at 


Scarhaven Keep is as follows--I think that Bassett Oliver met the Squire-- 
we'll call this man that for the sake of clearness--when he entered the ruins. 
He probably introduced himself and mentioned that he had met a Marston 
Greyle in America. Then the Squire saw the probabilities of detection--and 
what subsequently took place was most likely what you suggest. It may 
have been that the Squire recognized Bassett Oliver, and knew that he'd met 
Marston Greyle; it may have been that he didn't know him and didn't know 
anything until Bassett Oliver enlightened him. But--either way--I firmly 
believe that Bassett Oliver came to his death by violence--that he was 
murdered. So--there's the case in a nutshell! Murdered!--to keep his tongue 
still." 

"What's to be done, then?" asked Sir Cresswell as Petherton tapped the 
cablegram. 

"The first thing," he answered, "is to make use of this. We now know 
that the real Marston Greyle--who certainly did live in St. Louis, where his 
father had settled--left New York for England to take up his inheritance, on 
September 28th, 1912, and booked a passage to Falmouth. He would land at 
Falmouth from the Araconda about October 5th. Probably there is some 
trace of him at Falmouth. He no doubt stayed a night there. Anyway, 
somebody must go to Falmouth and make inquiries. You'd better go, 
Gilling, and at once. While you're away your partner had better resume his 
search for the man we know as the Squire. You've two good clues--the fact 
that he visited the Fragonard Club and that particular tobacconist's shop. 
Urge Swallow to do his best--the man must be kept in sight. See to both 
these things immediately." 

"Swallow is at work already," replied Gilling. "He's got good help, too, 
and his failure yesterday has put him on his mettle. As for me, I'll go to 
Falmouth by the next express. Let me have that cablegram." 

"T'll go with you," said Copplestone. "I may be of some use--and I'm 
interested. But," he paused and looked questioningly at the old solicitor. 
"What about the other news we brought you?" he asked. "About this sale of 
the estate, you know? If this man is an impostor--" 

"Leave that to me," replied Petherton, with a shrewd glance at Sir 
Cresswell. "I know the Greyle family solicitors--highly respectable people-- 
only a few doors away, in fact--and I'm going round to have a quiet little 
chat with them in a few minutes. There will be no sale! Leave me to deal 
with that matter--and if you young men are going to Falmouth, off you go!" 


It was late that night when Copplestone and Gilling arrived at this far- 
off Cornish seaport, and nothing could be done until the following morning. 
To Copplestone it seemed as if they were in for a difficult task. Over twelve 
months had elapsed since the real Marston Greyle left America for England; 
he might not have stayed in Falmouth, might not have held any 
conversation with anybody there who would recollect him! how were they 
going to trace him? But Gilling--now free of his clerical attire and 
presenting himself as a smart young man of the professional classes type-- 
was quick to explain that system, accurate and definite system, would 
expedite matters. 

"We know the approximate date on which the Araconda would touch 
here," he said as they breakfasted together. "As things go, it would be from 
October 4th to 6th, according to the quickness of her run across the 
Atlantic. Very well--if Marston Greyle stayed here, he'd have to stay at 
some hotel. Accordingly, we visit all the Falmouth hotels and examine their 
registers of that date--first week of October, 1912. If we find his name-- 
good! We can then go on to make inquiries. If we don't find any trace of 
him, then we know it's all up--he probably went straight away by train after 
landing. We'll begin with this hotel first." 

There was no record of any Marston Greyle at that hotel, nor at the next 
half-dozen at which they called. A visit to the shipping office of the line to 
which the Araconda belonged revealed the fact that she reached Falmouth 
on October 5th at half-past ten in the evening, and that the name of Marston 
Greyle was on the list of first-class passengers. Gilling left the office in 
cheery mood. 

"That simplifies matters," he said. "As the Araconda reached here late in 
the evening, the passengers who landed from her would be almost certain to 
stay the night in Falmouth. So we've only to resume our round of these 
hotels in order to hit something pertinent. This is plain and easy work, 
Copplestone--no corners in it. We'll strike oil before noon." 

They struck oil at the very next hotel they called at--an old-fashioned 
house in close proximity to the harbour. There was a communicative 
landlord there who evidently possessed and was proud of a retentive 
memory, and he no sooner heard the reason of Gilling's call upon him than 
he bustled into activity, and produced the register of the previous year. 

"But I remember the young gentleman you're asking about," he 
remarked, as he took the book from a safe and laid it open on the table in 


his private room. "Not a common name, is it? He came here about eleven 
o'clock of the night you've mentioned--there you are!--there's the entry. And 
there--higher up--is the name of the man who came to meet him. He came 
the day before--to be here when the Araconda got in." 

The two visitors, bending over the book, mutually nudged each other as 
their eyes encountered the signatures on the open page. There, in the 
handwriting of the letters which Mr. Dennie had so fortunately preserved, 
was the name Marston Greyle. But it was not the sight of that which 
surprised them; they had expected to see it. What made them both thrill 
with the joy of an unexpected discovery was the sight of the signature 
inserted some lines above it, under date October 4th. Lest they should 
exhibit that joy before the landlord, they mutually stuck their elbows into 
each other and immediately affected the unconcern of indifference. 

But there the signature was--Peter Chatfield. Peter Chatfield!--they both 
knew that they were entering on a new stage of their quest; that the fact that 
Chatfield had travelled to Falmouth to meet the new owner of Scarhaven 
meant much--possibly meant everything. 

"Oh!" said Gilling, as steadily as possible. "That gentleman came to 
meet the other, did he? Just so. Now what sort of man was he?" 

"Big, fleshy man--elderly--very solemn in manner and appearance," 
answered the landlord. "I remember him well. Came in about five o ‘clock 
in the afternoon of the 4th just after the London train arrived--and booked a 
room. He told me he expected to meet a gentleman from New York, and 
was very fidgety about fixing it up to go off in the tender to the Araconda 
when she came into the Bay. However, I found out for him that she wouldn't 
be in until next evening, so of course he settled down to wait. Very quiet, 
reserved old fellow--never said much." 

"Did he go off on the tender next night?" asked Gilling. 

"He did--and came back with this other gentleman and his baggage--this 
Mr. Greyle," answered the landlord. "Mr. Chatfield had booked a room for 
Mr. Greyle." 

"And what sort of man was Mr. Greyle?" inquired Gilling. "That's really 
the important thing. You've an exceptionally good memory--I can see that. 
Tell us all you can recollect about him." 

"I can recollect plenty," replied the landlord, shaking his head. "As for 
his looks--a tallish, slightly-built young fellow, between, I should say, 
twenty-five and twenty-eight. Stooped a good bit. Very dark hair and eyes-- 


eyes a good deal sunken in his face. Very pale--good-looking--good 
features. But ill--my sakes! he was ill!" 

"TH!" exclaimed Gilling, with a glance at Copplestone. "Really ill!" 

"He was that ill," said the landlord, "that me and my wife never 
expected to see him get up that next morning. We wanted them to have a 
doctor but Mr. Greyle himself said that it was nothing, but that he had some 
heart trouble and that the voyage had made it worse. He said that if he took 
some medicine which he had with him, and a drop of hot brandy-and-water, 
and got a good night's sleep he'd be all right. And next morning he seemed 
better, and he got up to breakfast--but my wife said to me that if she'd seen 
death on a man's face it was on his! She's a bit of a persuasive tongue, has 
my wife, and when she heard that these two gentlemen were thinking of 
going a long journey--right away to the far north, it was, I believe--she got 
‘em to go and see the doctor first, for she felt that Mr. Greyle wasn't fit for 
the exertion." 

"Did they go?" asked Gilling. 

"They did! I talked, myself, to the old gentleman," replied the landlord. 
"And I showed them the way to our own doctor--Dr. Tretheway. And as a 
result of what he said to them, I heard them decide to break up their journey 
into stages, as you might term it. They left here for Bristol that afternoon-- 
to stay the night there." 

"You're sure of that?--Bristol?" asked Gilling. 

"Ought to be," replied the landlord, with laconic assurance. "I went to 
the station with them and saw them off. They booked to Bristol--anyway-- 
first class." 

Gilling looked at his companion. 

"[ think we'd better see this Dr. Tretheway," he remarked. 

Dr. Tretheway, an elderly man of grave manners and benevolent aspect, 
remembered the visit of Mr. Marston Greyle well enough when he had 
turned up its date in his case book. He also remembered the visitor's 
companion, Mr. Chatfield, who seemed unusually anxious and concerned 
about Mr. Greyle's health. 

"And as to that," continued Dr. Tretheway, "I learnt from Mr. Greyle 
that he had been seriously indisposed for some months before setting out for 
England. The voyage had been rather a rough one; he had suffered much 
from sea-sickness, and, in his state of health, that was unfortunate for him. I 
made a careful examination of him, and I came to the conclusion that he 


was suffering from a form of myocarditis which was rapidly assuming a 
very serious complexion. I earnestly advised him to take as much rest as 
possible, to avoid all unnecessary fatigue and all excitement, and I strongly 
deprecated his travelling in one journey to the north, whither I learnt he was 
bound. On my advice, he and Mr. Chatfield decided to break that journey at 
Bristol, at Birmingham, and at Leeds. By so doing, you see, they would 
only have a short journey each day, and Mr. Greyle would be able to rest for 
a long time at a stretch. But--I formed my own conclusions." 

"And they were--what?" asked Gilling. 

"That he would not live long," said the doctor. "Finding that he was 
going to the neighbourhood of Norcaster, where there is a most excellent 
school of medicine, I advised him to get the best specialist he could from 
there, and to put himself under his treatment. But my impression was that 
he had already reached a very, very serious stage." 

"You think he was then likely to die suddenly?" suggested Gilling. 

"It was quite possible. I should not have been surprised to hear of his 
death," answered Dr. Tretheway. "He was, in short, very ill indeed." 

"You never heard anything?" inquired Gilling. 

"Nothing at all--though I often wondered. Of course," said the doctor 
with a smile, "they were only chance visitors--I often have trans-atlantic 
passengers drop in--and they forget that a physician would sometimes like 
to know how a case submitted to him in that way has turned out. No, I never 
heard any more." 

"Did they give you any address, either of them?" asked Copplestone, 
seeing that Gilling had no more to ask. 

"No," replied the doctor, "they did not. I knew of course, from what they 
told me that Mr. Greyle had come off the Araconda the night before, and 
that he was passing on. No--I only gathered that they were going to the 
neighbourhood of Norcaster from the fact that Mr. Greyle asked if a journey 
to that place would be too much for him--he said with a laugh, that over 
there in the United States a journey of five hundred miles would be 
considered a mere jaunt! He was very plucky, poor fellow, but--" 

Dr. Tretheway ended with a significant shake of the head, and his two 
visitors left him and went out into the autumn sunlight. 

"Copplestone!" said Gilling as they walked away. "That chap--the real 
Marston Greyle--is dead! That's as certain as that we're alive! And now the 


! 


next thing is to find out where he died and when. And by George, that's 
going to be a big job!" 

"How are you going to set about it?" asked Copplestone. "It seems as if 
we were up against a blank wall, now." 

"Not at all, my son!" retorted Gilling, cheerfully. "One step at a time-- 
that's the sure thing to go on, in my calling. We've found out a lot here, and 
quickly, too. And--we know where our next step lies. Bristol! Like looking 
for needles in a bundle of hay? Not a bit of it. If those two broke their 
journey at Bristol, they'd have to stop at an hotel. Well, now we'll adjourn to 
Bristol--bearing in mind that we're on the track of Peter Chatfield!" 

CHAPTER XVII 

THE OLD PLAYBILL 

Gilling's cheerful optimism was the sort of desirable quality that is a 
good thing to have, but all the optimism in the world is valueless in face of 
impregnable difficulty. And the difficulty of tracing Chatfield and his sick 
companion in a city the size of Bristol did indeed seem impregnable when 
Gilling and Copplestone had been attacking it for twenty-four hours. They 
had spent a whole day in endeavouring to get news; they had gone in and 
out of hotels until they were sick of the sight of one; they had made 
exhaustive inquiries at the railway station and of the cabmen who 
congregated there; nobody remembered anything at all about a big, heavy- 
faced man and a man in his company who seemed to be very ill. And on the 
second night Copplestone intimated plainly that in his opinion they were 
wasting their time. 

"How do we even know that they ever came to Bristol?" he asked, as he 
and Gilling refreshed themselves with a much needed dinner. "The 
Falmouth landlord saw Chatfield take tickets for Bristol! That's nothing to 
go on! Put it to yourself in this way. Greyle may have found even that 
journey too much for him. They may, in that case, have left the train at 
Plymouth--or at Exeter--or at Taunton: it would stop at each place. Seems to 
me we're wasting time here--far better get nearer more tangible things. 
Chatfield, for instance. Or, go back to town and find out what your friend 
Swallow has done." 

"Swallow," replied Gilling, "has done nothing so far, or I should have 
heard. Swallow knows exactly where I am, and where I shall be until I give 
him further notice. Don't be discouraged, my friend--one is often on the 
very edge of a discovery when one seems to be miles away from it. Give me 


another day--and if we haven't found out something by tomorrow evening 
I'll consult with you as to our next step. But I've a plan for tomorrow 
morning which ought to yield some result." 

"What?" demanded Copplestone, doubtfully. 

"This! There is in every centre of population an official who registers 
births, marriages, and deaths. Now we believe the real Marston Greyle to be 
dead. Let us suppose, for argument's sake, that he did die here, in Bristol, 
whither he and Chatfield certainly set off when they left Falmouth. What 
would happen? Notice of his death would have to be given to the Registrar-- 
by the nearest relative or by the person in attendance on the deceased. That 
person would, in this case, be Chatfield. If the death occurred suddenly, and 
without medical attendance, an inquest would have to be held. If a doctor 
had been in attendance he would give a signed certificate of the cause of 
death, which he would hand to the relatives or friends in attendance, who, in 
their turn, would have to hand it to the Registrar. Do you see the value of 
these points? What we must do tomorrow morning is to see the Registrar-- 
or, as there will be more than one in a place this size--each of them in turn, 
in the endeavour to find out if, early in October, 1912, Peter Chatfield 
registered the death of Marston Greyle here. But remember--he may not 
have registered it under that name. He may, indeed, not have used his own 
name--he's deep enough for anything. That however, is our next best 
chance--search of the registers. Let's try it, anyway, first thing in the 
morning. And as we've had a stiff day, I propose we dismiss all thought of 
this affair for the rest of the evening and betake ourselves to some place of 
amusement--theatre, eh?" 

Copplestone made no objection to that, and when dinner was over, they 
walked round to the principal theatre in time for the first act of a play which 
having been highly successful in London had just started on a round of the 
leading provincial theatres. Between the second and third acts of this 
production there was a long interval, and the two companions repaired to 
the foyer to recuperate their energies with a drink and a cigarette. While 
thus engaged, Copplestone encountered an old school friend with whom he 
exchanged a few words: Gilling, meanwhile strolled about, inspecting the 
pictures, photographs and old playbills on the walls of the saloon and its 
adjacent apartments. And suddenly, he turned back, waited until 
Copplestone's acquaintance had gone away, and then hurried up and 
smacked his co-searcher on the shoulder. 


"Didn't I tell you that one's often close to a thing when one seems 
furthest off it!" he exclaimed triumphantly. "Come here, my son, and look at 
what I've just found." 

He drew Copplestone away to a quiet corner and pointed out an old 
playbill, framed and hung on the wall. Copplestone stared at it and saw 
nothing but the title of a well-known comedy, the names of one or two 
fairly celebrated actors and actresses and the usual particulars which appear 
on all similar announcements. 

"Well?" he asked. "What of this?" 

"That!" replied Gilling, flicking the tip of his finger on a line in the bill. 
"That my boy!" 

Copplestone looked again. He started at what he read. 

Margaret Sayers....... MISS ADELA CHATFIELD. 

"And now look at that!" continued Gilling, with an accentuation of his 
triumphal note. "See! These people were here for a fortnight--from October 
3rd to 17th--1912. Therefore--if Peter Chatfield brought Marston Greyle to 
Bristol on October 6th, Peter Chatfield's daughter would also be in the 
town!" 

Copplestone looked over the bill again, rapidly realizing possibilities. 

"Would Chatfield know that?" he asked reflectively. 

"It's only likely that he would," replied Gilling. "Even if father and 
daughter don't quite hit things off in their tastes, it's only reasonable to 
suppose that Peter would usually know his daughter's whereabouts. And if 
he brought Greyle here, ill, and they had to stop, it's only likely that Peter 
would turn to his daughter for help. Anyway, Copplestone, here are two 
undoubted facts:--Chatfield and Greyle booked from Falmouth for Bristol 
on October 6th, 1912, and may therefore be supposed to have come here. 
That's one fact. The other is--Addie Chatfield was certainly in Bristol on 
that date and for eleven days after it." 

"Well--what next?" asked Copplestone. 

"I've been thinking that over while you stared at the bill," answered 
Gilling. "I think the best thing will be to find out where Addie Chatfield put 
herself up during her stay. I daresay you know that in most of these towns 
there are lodgings which are almost exclusively devoted to the theatrical 
profession. Actors and actresses go to them year after year; their owners lay 
themselves out for their patrons--what's more, your theatrical landlady 
always remembers names and faces, and has her favourites. Now, in my 


stage experience, I never struck Bristol, so I don't know much about it, but I 
know where we can get information--the stage door-keeper. He'll tell us 
where the recognized lodgings are--and then we must begin a round of 
inquiry. When? Just now, my boy!--and a good time, too, as you'll see." 

"Why?" asked Copplestone. 

"Best hour of the evening,” replied Gilling with glib assurance. 
"Landladies enjoying an hour of ease before beginning to cook supper for 
their lodgers, now busy on the stage. Always ready to talk, theatrical 
landladies, when they've nothing to do. Trust me for knowing the ropes!-- 
come round to the stage door and let's ask the keeper a question or two." 

But before they had quitted the foyer an interruption came in the shape 
of a shrewd-looking gentleman in evening dress, who wore his opera hat at 
a rakish angle and seemed to be very much at home as he strolled about, 
hands in pockets, looking around him at all and sundry. He suddenly caught 
sight of Gilling, smiled surprisedly and expansively, and came forward with 
outstretched hand. 

"Bless our hearts, is it really yourself, dear boy!" exclaimed this 
apparition. "Really, now? And what brings you here--God bless my soul 
and eyes--why I haven't seen you this--how long is it, dear boy!" 

"Three years," answered Gilling, promptly clasping the outstretched 
hand. "But what are you doing here--boss, eh?" 

"Lessee's manager, dear boy--nice job, too," whispered the other. "Been 
here two years--good berth." He deftly steered Gilling towards the 
refreshment bar, and glanced out of his eye corner at Copplestone. "Friend 
of yours?" he suggested hospitably. "Introduce us, dear boy--my name is the 
same as before, you know!" 

"Mr. Copplestone, Mr. Montmorency," said Gilling. "Mr. Montmorency, 
Mr. Copplestone." 

"Servant, sir," said Mr. Montmorency. "Pleased to meet any friend of 
my friend! And what will you take, dear boys, and how are things with you, 
Gilling, old man--now who on earth would have thought of seeing you 
here?" 

Copplestone held his peace while Gilling and Mr. Montmorency held 
interesting converse. He was sure that his companion would tum this 
unexpected meeting to account, and he therefore felt no surprise when 
Gilling, after giving him a private nudge, plumped the manager with a 
direct question. 


"Did you see Addie Chatfield when she was here about a year ago?" he 
asked. "You remember--she was here in Mrs. Swayne's Necklace--here a 
fortnight." 

"I remember very well, dear boy," responded Mr. Montmorency, with a 
judicial sip at the contents of his tumbler. "I saw the lady several times. 
More by token, I accidentally witnessed a curious little scene between Miss 
Addie and a gentleman whom Nature appeared to have specially 
manufactured for the part of heavy parent--you know the type. One morning 
when that company was here, I happened to be standing in the vestibule, 
talking to the box-office man, when a large, solemn-faced individual, 
Quakerish in attire, and evidently not accustomed to the theatre walked in 
and peered about him at our rich carpets and expensive fittings--pretty 
much as if he was appraising their value. At the same time, I observed that 
he was in what one calls a state--a little, perhaps a good deal, upset about 
something. Wherefore I addressed myself to him in my politest manner and 
inquired if I could serve him. Thereupon he asked if he could see Miss 
Adela Chatfield on very important business. Now, I wasn't going to let him 
see Miss Addie, for I took him to be a man who might have a writ about 
him, or something nasty of that sort. But at that very moment, Miss Addie, 
who had been rehearsing, and had come out by the house instead of going 
through the stage door, came tripping into the vestibule and let off a sharp 
note of exclamation. After which she and old wooden-face stepped into the 
street together, and immediately exchanged a few words. And that the old 
man told her something very serious was abundantly evident from the 
expression of their respective countenances. But, of course, I never knew 
what it was, nor who he was, dear boy--not my business, don't you know." 

"They went away together, those two?" asked Gilling, favouring 
Copplestone with another nudge. 

"Up the street together, certainly, talking most earnestly," replied Mr. 
Montmorency. 

"Ever see that old chap again?" asked Gilling. 

"I never did, dear boy,--once was sufficient," said Mr. Montmorency, 
lightly. "But," he continued, dropping his bantering tone, "are these 
questions pertinent?--has this to do with this new profession of yours, dear 
boy? If so--mum's the word, you know." 

"T'll tell you what, Monty," answered Gilling. "I wish you'd find out for 
me where Addie Chatfield lodged when she was here that time. Can it be 


done? Between you and me, I do want to know about that, old chap. Never 
mind why, now--I will tell you later. But it's serious." 

Mr. Montmorency tapped the side of his handsome nose. 

"All right, my boy!" he said. "I understand--wicked, wicked world! 
Done? Dear boy, it shall be done! Come down to the stage door--our man 
knows every landlady in the town!" 

By various winding ways and devious passages he led the two young 
men down to the stage door. Its keeper, not being particularly busy at that 
time, was reading the evening newspaper in his glass-walled box, and 
glanced inquiringly at the strangers as Mr. Montmorency pulled them up 
before him. 

"Prickett," said Mr. Montmorency, leaning into the sanctum over its 
half-door and speaking confidentially. "You keep a sort of register of 
lodgings don't you, Prickett? Now I wonder if you could tell me where Miss 
Adela Chatfield, of the Mrs. Swayne's Necklace Company stopped when 
she was last here?--that's a year ago or about it. Prickett," he went on, 
turning to Gilling, "puts all this sort of thing down, methodically, so that he 
can send callers on, or send up urgent letters or parcels during the day--isn't 
that it, Prickett?" 

"That's about it, sir," answered the door-keeper. He had taken down a 
sort of ledger as the manager spoke, and was now turning over its leaves. 
He suddenly ran his finger down a page and stopped its course at a 
particular line. 

"Mrs. Salmon, 5, Montargis Crescent--second to the right outside," he 
announced briefly. "Very good lodgings, too, are those." 

Gilling promised Mr. Montmorency that he would look him up later on, 
and went away with Copplestone to Montargis Crescent. Within five 
minutes they were standing in a comfortably furnished, old-fashioned 
sitting-room, liberally ornamented with the photographs of actors and 
actresses and confronting a stout, sharp-eyed little woman who listened 
intently to all that Gilling said and sniffed loudly when he had finished. 

"Remember Miss Chatfield being here!" she exclaimed. "I should think 
I do remember! I ought to! Bringing mortal sickness into my house--and 
then death--and then a funeral--and her and her father going away never 
giving me an extra penny for the trouble!" 

CHAPTER XVIII 

THE LIE ON THE TOMBSTONE 


Gilling's glance at his companion was quiet enough, but it spoke 
volumes. Here, by sheer chance, was such a revelation as they had never 
dreamed of hearing!--here was the probable explanation of at least half the 
mystery. He turned composedly to the landlady. 

"I've already told you who and what I am," he said, pointing to the card 
which he had handed to her. "There are certain mysterious circumstances 
about this affair which I want to get at. What you've said just now is 
abundant evidence that you can help. If you do and will help, you'll be well 
paid for your trouble. Now, you speak of sickness--death--a funeral. Will 
you tell us all about it?" 

"I never knew there was any mystery about it," answered the landlady, 
as she motioned her visitors to seat themselves. "It was all above-board as 
far as I knew. Of course, I've always been sore about it--I'd a great deal of 
trouble, and as I say, I never got anything for it--that is, anything extra. And 
me doing it really to oblige her and her father!" 

"They brought a sick man here?" suggested Gilling. 

"T'll tell you how it was," said Mrs. Salmon, seating herself and showing 
signs of a disposition to confidence. "Miss Chatfield, she'd been here, I 
think, three days that time--I'd had her once before a year or two previous. 
One momning--I'm sure it was about the third day that the Swayne Necklace 
Company was here--she came in from rehearsal in a regular take-on. She 
said that her father had just called on her at the theatre. She said he'd been 
to Falmouth to meet a relation of theirs who'd come from America and had 
found him to be very ill on landing--so ill that a Falmouth doctor had given 
strict orders that he mustn't travel any further than Bristol, on his way 
wherever he wanted to go. They'd got to Bristol and the young man was so 
done up that Mr. Chatfield had had to drive him to another doctor--one 
close by here--Dr. Valdey--as soon as they arrived. Dr. Valdey said he must 
go to bed at once and have at least two days' complete rest in bed, and he 
advised Mr. Chatfield to get quiet rooms instead of going to a hotel. So Mr. 
Chatfield, knowing that his daughter was here, do you see, sought her out 
and told her all about it. She came to me and asked me if I knew where they 
could get rooms. Well now, I had my drawing-room floor empty that week, 
and as it was only for two or three days that they wanted rooms I offered to 
take Mr. Chatfield and the young man in. Of course, if I'd known how ill he 
was, I shouldn't. What I understood--and mind you, I don't say they wilfully 
deceived me, for I don't think they did--what I understood was that the 


young man simply wanted a real good rest. But he was evidently a deal 
worse than what even Dr. Valdey thought. He'd stopped at Dr. Valdey's 
surgery while Mr. Chatfield went to see about rooms, and they moved him 
from there straight in here. And as I say, he was a deal worse than they 
thought, much worse, and the doctor had to be fetched to him more than 
once during the afternoon. Still Dr. Valdey himself never said to me that 
there was any immediate danger. But that's neither here nor there--the 
young fellow died that night." 

"That night!" exclaimed Gilling, "the night he came here?" 

"Very same night," assented Mrs. Salmon. "Brought in here about two in 
the afternoon and died just before midnight--soon after Miss Chatfield came 
in from the theatre. Went very suddenly at the end." 

"Were you present?" asked Copplestone. 

"I wasn't. Nobody was with him but Mr. Chatfield--Miss Chatfield was 
getting her supper down here," replied Mrs. Salmon. "And I was busy 
elsewhere." 

"Was there an inquest then, inquired Gilling?" 

"Oh, no!" said Mrs. Salmon, shaking her head. "Oh, no!--there was no 
need for that--the doctor, ye see, had been seeing him all day. Oh, no--the 
cause of death was evident enough, in a way of speaking. Heart." 

"Did they bury him here, then?" asked Gilling. 

"Two days after," replied Mrs. Salmon. "Kept everything very quiet, 
they did. I don't believe Miss Chatfield told any of the theatre people--she 
went to her work just the same, of course. The old gentleman saw to 
everything--funeral and all. I'll say this for them.--they gave me no 
unnecessary trouble, but still, there's trouble that is necessary when you've 
death in a house and a funeral at the door, and they ought to have given me 
something for what I did. But they didn't, so I considered it very mean. Mr. 
Chatfield, he stayed two days after the funeral, and when he left he just said 
that his daughter would settle up with me. But when she came to pay she 
added nothing to my bill, and she walked out remarking that if her father 
hadn't given me anything extra she was sure she shouldn't. Shabby!" 

"Very shabby!" agreed Gilling. "Well, you won't find my clients quite so 
mean, ma'am. But just a word--don't mention this matter to anybody until 
you hear from me. And as I like to give some earnest of payment here's a 
bank-note which you can slip into your purse--on account, you understand. 
Now, just a question or two:--Did you hear the young man's name?" 


The landlady, whose spirits rose visibly on receipt of the bank-note, 
appeared to reflect on hearing this question, and she shook her head as if 
surprised at her own inability to answer it satisfactorily. 

"Well, now," she said, "it may seem a queer thing to say, but I don't 
recollect that I ever did! You see, I didn't see much of him after he once got 
here. I was never in his room with them, and they didn't mention his name-- 
that I can remember--when they spoke about him before me. I understood 
he was a relative--cousin or something of that sort." 

"Didn't you see any name on the coffin?" asked Gilling. 

"I didn't," replied Mrs. Salmon. "You see, the undertaker fetched him 
away when him and his men brought the coffin--the next day. He took 
charge of the coffin for the second night, and the funeral took place from 
there. But I'll tell you what--the undertaker'll know the name, and of course 
the doctor does. They're both close by." 

Gilling took names and addresses and once more pledging the landlady 
to secrecy, led Copplestone away. 

"That's the end of another chapter," he said when they were clear of that 
place. "We know now that Marston Greyle died there--in that very house, 
Copplestone!--and that Peter Chatfield was with him. That's fact!" 

"And it's fact, too, that the daughter knows," observed Copplestone in a 
low voice. 

"Fact, too, that Addie Chatfield was in it," agreed Gilling. "Well--but 
what happened next? However, before we go on to that, there are three 
things to do in the morning. We must see this Dr. Valdey, and the 
undertaker--and Marston Greyle's grave." 

"And then?" asked Copplestone. 

"Stiff, big question," sighed Gilling. "Go back to town and report, I 
think--and find out if Swallow has discovered anything. And egad! there's a 
lot to discover! For you see we're already certain that at the stage at which 
we've arrived a conspiracy began--conspiracy between Chatfield, his 
daughter, and the man who's been passing himself off as Marston Greyle. 
Now, who is the man? Where did they get hold of him? Is he some relation 
of theirs? All that's got to be found out. Of course, their object is very clear, 
Marston Greyle, the real Simon Pure, was dead on their hands. His legal 
successor was his cousin, Miss Audrey. Chatfield knew that when Miss 
Audrey came into power his own reign as steward of Scarhaven would be 
brief. And so--but the thing is so plain that one needn't waste breath on it. 


And I tell you what's plain too, Copplestone--Miss Audrey Greyle is the 
lady of Scarhaven! Good luck to her! You'll no doubt be glad to 
communicate the glad tidings!" 

Copplestone made no answer. He was utterly confounded by the recent 
revelations and was wondering what the mother and daughter in the little 
cottage so far away in the grey north would say when all these things were 
told them. 

"Let's make dead certain of everything," he said after a long pause. 
"Don't let's leave any loophole." 

"Oh, we'll leave nothing--here at any rate," replied Gilling, confidently. 
"But you'll find in the morning that we already know almost everything." 

In this he was right. The doctor's story was a plain one. The young man 
was very ill indeed when brought to him, and though he did not anticipate 
so early or sudden an end, he was not surprised when death came, and had 
of course, no difficulty about giving the necessary certificate. Just as plain 
was the undertaker's account of his connection with the affair--a very 
ordinary transaction in his eyes. And having heard both stories, there was 
nothing to do but to visit one of the adjacent cemeteries and find a certain 
grave the number of which they had ascertained from the undertaker's 
books. It was easily found--and Copplestone and Gilling found themselves 
standing at a new tombstone, whereon the monumental mason had carved 
four lines:-- 

MARK GREY 

BORN APRIL 12TH, 1884 

DIED OCTOBER 6TH, 1912 

AGED 28 YEARS. 

"Short, simple, eminently suited to the purpose," murmured Gilling as 
the two turned away. "Somebody thought things out quickly and well, 
Copplestone, when this poor fellow died. Do you know I've been thinking 
as we walked up here that if Bassett Oliver had never taken it into his head 
to visit Scarhaven that Sunday this fraud would never have been found out! 
The chances were all against its ever being found out. Consider them! A 
young man who is an absolute stranger in England comes to take up an 
inheritance, having on him no doubt, the necessary proofs of identification. 
He's met by one person only--his agent. He dies next day. The agent buries 
him, under a false name, takes his effects and papers, gets some accomplice 
to personate him, introduces that accomplice to everybody as the real man-- 


and there you are! Oh, Chatfield knew what he was doing! Who on earth, 
wandering in this cemetery, would ever connect Mark Grey with Marston 
Greyle?" 

"Just so--but there was one danger-spot which must have given 
Chatfield and his accomplices a good many uneasy hours," answered 
Copplestone. "You know that Marston Greyle actually registered in his own 
name at Falmouth and was known to the land lord and the doctor there." 

"Yes--and Falmouth is three hundred miles from London and five 
hundred from Scarhaven," replied Gilling dryly. "And do you suppose that 
whoever saw Marston Greyle at Falmouth cared two pins--comparatively-- 
what became of him after he left there? No--Chatfield was almost safe from 
detection as soon as he'd got that unfortunate young fellow laid away in that 
grave. However we know now--what we do know. And the next thing, now 
that we know Marston Greyle lies behind us there, is to get back to town 
and catch the chap who took his place. We'll wire to Swallow and to 
Petherton and get the next express." 

Sir Cresswell Oliver and Petherton were in conference with Swallow at 
the solicitor's office when Gilling and Copplestone arrived there in the early 
afternoon. Gilling interrupted their conversation to tell the result of his 
investigations. Copplestone, watching the effect, saw that neither Sir 
Cresswell nor Petherton showed surprise. Petherton indeed, smiled as if he 
had anticipated all that Gilling had to say. 

"I told you that I knew the Greyle family solicitors," he observed. "I 
find that they have only once seen the man whom we will call the Squire. 
Chatfield brought him there. He produced proofs of identification--papers 
which Chatfield no doubt took from the dead man. Of course, the solicitors 
never doubted for a moment that he was the real Marston Greyle!--never 
dreamed of fraud: Well--the next step. We must concentrate on finding this 
man. And Swallow has nothing to tell--yet. He has never seen anything 
more of him. You'd better turn all your attention to that, Gilling--you and 
Swallow. As for Chatfield and his daughter, I suppose we shall have to 
approach the police." 

Copplestone presently went home to his rooms in Jermyn Street, 
puzzled and wondering; And there, lying on top of a pile of letters, he found 
a telegram--from Audrey Greyle. It had been dispatched from Scarhaven at 
an early hour of the previous day, and it contained but three words--Can you 
come? 


CHAPTER XIX 

THE STEAM YACHT 

Copplestone had seen and learned enough of Audrey Greyle during his 
brief stay at Scarhaven to make him assured that she would not have sent 
for him save for very good and grave reasons. It had been with manifest 
reluctance that she had given him her promise to do so: her entire behaviour 
during the conference with Mr. Dennie and Gilling had convinced him that 
she had an inherent distaste for publicity and an instinctive repugnance to 
calling in the aid of strangers. He had never expected that she would send 
for him--he himself knew that he should go back to her, but the return 
would be on his own initiative. There, however, was her summons, definite 
as it was brief. He was wanted--and by her. And without opening one of his 
letters, he snatched up the whole pile, thrust it into his pocket, hurriedly 
made some preparation for his journey and raced off to King's Cross. 

He fumed and fretted with impatience during the six hours' journey 
down to Norcaster. It was ten o'clock when he arrived there, and as he knew 
that the last train to Scarhaven left at half-past-nine he hurried to get a fast 
motor-car that would take him over the last twenty miles of his journey. He 
had wired to Audrey from Peterborough, telling her that he was on his way 
and should motor out from Norcaster, and when he had found a car to his 
liking he ordered its driver to go straight to Mrs. Greyle's cottage, close by 
Scarhaven church. And just then he heard a voice calling his name, and 
turning saw, running out of the station, a young, athletic-looking man, much 
wrapped and cloaked, who waved a hand at him and whose face he had 
some dim notion of having seen before. 

"Mr. Copplestone?" panted the new arrival, coming up hurriedly. "I 
almost missed you--I got on the wrong platform to meet your train. You 
don't know me, though you may have seen me at the inquest on Mr. Bassett 
Oliver the other day--my name's Vickers--Guy Vickers." 

"Yes?" said Copplestone. "And--" 

"I'm a solicitor, here in Norcaster," answered Vickers. "I--at least, my 
firm, you know--we sometimes act for Mrs. Greyle at Scarhaven. I got a 
wire from Miss Greyle late this evening, asking me to meet you here when 
the London train got in and to go on to Scarhaven with you at once. She 
added the words urgent business so--" 

"Then in heaven's name, let's be off!" exclaimed Copplestone. "It'll take 
us a good hour and a quarter as it is. Of course," he went on, as they moved 


away through the Norcaster streets, "of course, you haven't any notion of 
what this urgent business is?" 

"None whatever!" replied Vickers. "But I'm quite sure that it is urgent, 
or Miss Greyle wouldn't have said so. No--I don't know what her exact 
meaning was, but of course, I know there's something wrong about the 
whole thing at Scarhaven--seriously wrong!" 

"You do, eh?" exclaimed Copplestone. "What now?" 

"Ah, that I don't know!" replied Vickers, with a dry laugh. "I wish I did. 
But--you know how people talk in these provincial places--ever since that 
inquest there have been all sorts of rumours. Every club and public place in 
Norcaster has been full of talk--gossip, surmise, speculation. Naturally!" 

"But--about what?" asked Copplestone. 

"Squire Greyle, of course," said the young solicitor; "that inquest was 
enough to set the whole country talking. Everybody thinks--they couldn't 
think otherwise--that something is being hushed up. Everybody's agog to 
know if Sir Cresswell Oliver and Mr. Petherton are applying for a re- 
opening of the inquest. You've just come from town, I believe! Did you hear 
anything?" 

Copplestone was wondering whether he ought to tell his companion of 
his own recent discoveries. Like all laymen, he had an idea that you can tell 
anything to a lawyer, and he was half-minded to pour out the whole story to 
Vickers, especially as he was Mrs. Greyle's solicitor. But on second 
thoughts he decided to wait until he had ascertained the state of affairs at 
Scarhaven. 

"I didn't hear anything about that," he replied. "Of course, that inquest 
was a mere travesty of what such an inquiry should have been." 

"Oh, an utter farce!" agreed Vickers. "However, it produced just the 
opposite effect to that which the wire-pullers wanted. Of course, Chatfield 
had squared that jury! But he forgot the press--and the local reporters were 
so glad to get hold of what was really spicy news that all the Norcaster and 
Northborough papers have been full of it. Everybody's talking of it, as I 
said--people are asking what this evidence from America is; why was there 
such mystery about the whole thing, and so on. And, since then, everybody 
knows that Squire Greyle has left Scarhaven." 

"Have you seen Mrs. or Miss Greyle since the inquest?" asked 
Copplestone, who was anxious to keep off subjects on which he might be 
supposed to possess information. "Have you been over there?" 


"No--not since that day," replied Vickers. "And I don't care how soon 
we do see them, for I'm a bit anxious about this telegram. Something must 
have happened." 

Copplestone looked out of the window on his side of the car. Already 
they were clear of the Norcaster streets and on the road which led to 
Scarhaven. That road ran all along the coast, often at the very edge of the 
high, precipitous cliffs, with no more between it and the rocks far beneath 
than a low wall. It was a road of dangerous curves and corners which 
needed careful negotiation even in broad daylight, and this was a black, 
moonless and starless night. But Copplestone had impressed upon his driver 
that he must get to Scarhaven as quickly as possible, and he and his 
companion were both so full of their purpose that they paid no heed to the 
perpetual danger which they ran as the car tore round propections and down 
deep cuts at a speed which at other times they would have considered 
suicidal. And at just under the hour they ran on the level stretch by the 
"Admiral's Arms" and looking down at the harbour saw the lighted port- 
holes of some ship which lay against the south quay, and on the quay itself 
men moving about in the glare of lamps. 

"What's going on there?" said Vickers. "Late for a vessel to be loading 
at a place like this where time's of no great importance." 

Copplestone offered no suggestion. He was hotly impatient to reach the 
cottage, and as soon as the car drew up at its gate he burst out, bade the 
driver wait, and ran eagerly up to the path to Audrey, who opened the door 
as he advanced. In another second he had both her hands in his own--and 
kept them there. 

"You're all right?" he demanded in tones which made clear to the girl 
how anxious he had been. "There's nothing wrong--with you or your 
mother--personally, I mean? You see, I didn't get your wire until this 
afternoon, and then I raced off as quick--" 

"I know," she said, responding a little to the pressure of his hands. "I 
understand. You may be sure I shouldn't have wired if I hadn't felt it 
absolutely necessary. Somebody was wanted--and you'd made me promise, 
and so--Yes," she continued, drawing back as Vickers came up, "we are all 
right, personally, but--there's something very wrong indeed somewhere. 
Will you both come in and see mother?" 

Mrs. Greyle, looking worn and ill, appeared just then in the hall, and 
called to them to come in. She preceded them into the parlour and turned to 


the young men as soon as Audrey closed the door. 

"I'm more thankful to see you gentlemen than I've ever been in my life-- 
for anything!" she said. "Something is happening here which needs the 
attention of men--we women can't do anything. Let me tell you what it is. 
Yesterday morning, very early the Squire's steam-yacht, the Pike, was 
brought into the inner harbour and moored against the quay just opposite 
the park gates. We, of course, could see it, and as we knew he had gone 
away we wondered why it was brought in there. After it had been moored, 
we Saw that preparations of some sort were being made. Then men--estate 
labourers--began coming down from the house, carrying packing-cases, 
which were taken on board. And while this was going on, Mrs. Peller, the 
housekeeper, came hurrying here, in a state of great consternation. She said 
that a number of men, sailors and estate men, were packing up and 
removing all the most valuable things in the house--the finest pictures, the 
old silver, the famous collection of china which Stephen John Greyle made- 
-and spent thousands upon thousands of pounds in making!--the rarest and 
most valuable books out of the library--all sorts of things of real and great 
value. Everything was being taken down to the Pike--and the estate 
carpenter, who was in charge of all this, said it was by the Squire's orders, 
and produced to Mrs. Peller his written authority. Of course, Mrs. Peller 
could do nothing against that, but she came hurrying to tell us, because she, 
like everybody else, is much exercised by these recent events. And so 
Audrey and I pocketed our pride, and went to see Peter Chatfield. But Peter 
Chatfield, like his master, had gone! He had left home the previous evening, 
and his house was locked up." 

Copplestone and Vickers exchanged glances, and the young solicitor 
signed Mrs. Greyle to proceed. 

"Then," she added, "to add to that, as we came away from Chatfield's 
house, we met Mr. Elkin, the bank-manager from Norcaster. He had come 
over in a motor-car, to see me--privately. He wanted to tell me--in relation 
to all these things--that within the last few days, the Squire and Peter 
Chatfield had withdrawn from the bank the very large balances of two 
separate accounts. One was the Squire's own account, in his name--the other 
was an estate account, on which Chatfield could draw. In both cases the 
balances withdrawn were of very large amount. Of course, as Mr. Elkin 
pointed out, it was all in order, and no objection could be raised. But it was 
unusual, for a large balance had always existed on both these accounts. 


And, Mr. Elkin added, so many strange rumours are going about Norcaster 
and the district, that he felt seriously uneasy, and thought it his duty to see 
me at once. And now--what is to be done? The house is being stripped of 
the best part of its valuables, and in my opinion when that yacht sails it will 
be for some foreign port. What other object can there be in taking these 
things away? Of course, as nothing is entailed, and there are no heirlooms, 
everything is absolutely the Squire's property, so--" 

Copplestone, who had been realizing the serious significance of these 
statements, saw that it was time to speak, if energetic methods were to be 
taken at once. 

"I'd better tell you the truth," he said interrupting Mrs. Greyle. "I might 
have told you, Vickers, as we came along, but I decided to wait, until we 
got here and found out how things were. Mrs. Greyle, the man you speak of 
as the Squire, is no more the owner of Scarhaven than I am! He is not 
Marston Greyle at all. The real Marston Greyle who came over from 
America, died the day after he landed, in lodgings at Bristol to which Peter 
Chatfield and his daughter had taken him, and he is buried in a Bristol 
cemetery under the name of Mark Grey; Gilling and I found that out during 
these last few days. It's an absolute fact. So the man who has been posing 
here as the rightful owner is--an impostor!" 

A dead silence followed this declaration. The mother and daughter after 
one long look at Copplestone turned and looked at each other. But Vickers, 
quick to realize the situation, started from his seat, with evident intention of 
doing something. 

"That's--the truth?" he exclaimed, turning to Copplestone. "No possible 
flaw in it?" 

"None," replied Copplestone. "It's sheer fact." 

"Then in that case," said Vickers, "Miss Greyle is the owner of 
Scarhaven, of everything in the house, of every stick, stone and pebble, 
about the place! And we must act at once. Miss Greyle, you will have to 
assert yourself. You must do what I tell you to do. You must get ready at 
once--this minute!--and come down with me and Mrs. Greyle to that yacht 
and stop all these proceedings. In our presence you must lay claim to 
everything that's been taken from the house--yes, and to the yacht itself. 
Come, let's hurry!" 

Audrey hesitated and looked at Mrs. Greyle. 

"Very well," she said quietly. "But--not my mother." 


"No need!" said Vickers. "You will have us with you." 

Audrey hurried from the room, and Mrs. Greyle turned anxiously to 
Vickers. 

"What shall you do?" she asked. 

"Warn all concerned," answered Vickers, with a snap of the jaw which 
showed Copplestone that he was a man of determination. "Warn them, if 
necessary, that the man they have known as Marston Greyle is an impostor, 
and that everything they are handling belongs to Miss Greyle. The 
Scarhaven people know me, of course--there ought not to be any great 
difficulty with them--and as regards the yacht people--" 

"You know," interrupted Mrs. Greyle, "that this man--the impostor--has 
made himself very popular with the people here? You saw how they cheered 
him after the inquest? You don't think there is danger in Audrey going down 
there?" 

"Wouldn't it be enough if you and I went?" suggested Copplestone. "It's 
very late to drag Miss Greyle out." 

"I'm sorry, but it's absolutely necessary," said Vickers. "If your story is 
true--I mean, of course, since it is true--Miss Greyle is owner and mistress, 
and she must be on the spot. It's all we can do, anyway," he continued, as 
Audrey, wrapped in a big ulster, came back to the parlour. "Even now we 
may be too late. And if that yacht once sails away from here--" 

There were signs that the yacht's departure was imminent when they 
went down to the south quay and came abreast of her. The lights on the 
shore were being extinguished; the estate labourers were gone; only two or 
three sailors were busy with ropes and gear. And Vickers hurried his little 
party up a gangway and on to the deck. A hard-faced, keen-eyed, man, 
evidently in authority, came forward. 

"Are you the captain of this vessel?" demanded Vickers in tones of 
authority. "You are? I am Mr. Vickers, solicitor, of Norcaster. I give you 
formal warning that the man you have known as Marston Greyle is not 
Marston Greyle at all, but an impostor. All the property which you have 
removed from the house, and now have on this vessel, belongs to this lady, 
Miss Audrey Greyle, Lady of the Manor of Scarhaven. It is at your peril 
that you move it, or that you cause this vessel to leave this harbour. I claim 
the vessel and all that is on it on behalf of Miss Greyle." 

The man addressed listened in silent attention, and showed no sign of 
any surprise. As soon as Vickers had finished he turned, hurried down a 


stairway, remained below for a few minutes, and came up again. 

"Will you kindly step this way, Miss Greyle and gentlemen?" he said 
politely. "You must remember that I am only a servant. If you will come 
down--" 

He led them down the stairs, along a thickly-carpeted passage, and 
opened the door of a lighted saloon. All unthinking, the three stepped in--to 
hear the door closed and locked behind them. 

CHAPTER XX 

THE COURTEOUS CAPTAIN 

Vickers sprang back at that door as the sharp click of the turning key 
caught his ear, and Copplestone, preceding him and following Audrey, who 
had advanced fearlessly into the cabin, pulled himself up with a sudden, 
sickening sense of treachery. The two young men looked at each other, and 
a dead silence fell on them and the girl. Then Vickers laid his hand on the 
door and shook it. 

"Locked in!" he muttered with a queer glance at his companions. "What 
does that mean?" 

"Nothing good!" growled Copplestone who was secretly cursing his 
own folly in allowing Audrey to leave the quay. "We're trapped!--that's what 
it means. Why we're trapped isn't a question that matters very much under 
the circumstances--the serious thing is that we certainly are trapped." 

Vickers turned to Audrey. 

"My fault!" he said contritely. "All my fault! But I meant it for the best-- 
it was the thing to do--and who on earth could have foreseen this. Look 
here!--we've got to think pretty quick, Copplestone, that captain, now? Has 
he done this on his own hook, or--is there somebody on board who's at the 
top of things?" 

"I don't see any good in thinking quick, or asking one's self questions," 
replied Copplestone. "We're locked in here. We've got Miss Greyle into this 
mess--and her mother will be anxious and alarmed. I wish we'd let this 
confounded yacht go where it liked before ever we'd--" 

"Don't!" broke in Audrey. "That's no good. Mr. Vickers certainly did 
what he felt to be best--and who could foresee this? And I'm not afraid--and 
as for my mother, if we don't return very soon, why, she knows where we 
are and there are police in Scarhaven, and--" 

"How long are we going to be where we are?" asked Copplestone, 
grimly. "The thing's moving!" 


There was no doubt of that very pertinent fact. Somewhere beneath 
them, machinery began to work; above them there was hurry and scurry as 
ropes and stays were thrown off. But so beautifully built was that yacht, and 
so almost sound-proof the luxurious cabin in which they were prisoners, 
that little of the noise of departure came to them. However, there was no 
mistaking the increasing throb of the engines nor the fact that the vessel was 
moving, and Vickers suddenly sprang on a lounge seat and moved away a 
silken screen which curtained a port-hole window. 

"There's no doubt of that!" he exclaimed. 

"We're going through the outer harbour--we've passed the light at the 
end of the quay. What do these people mean by carrying us out to sea? 
Copplestone!--with all submission to you--whether it's relevant or not, I 
wish we knew more of that captain chap!" 

"I know him," remarked Audrey. "I have been on this yacht before. His 
name is Andrius. He's an American--or American-Norwegian, or something 
like that." 

"And the crew?" asked Vickers. "Are they Scarhaven men?" 

"No," replied Audrey. "There isn't a Scarhaven man amongst them. My 
cousin--I mean--you know whom I mean--bought this yacht just as it stood, 
from an American millionaire early this spring, and he took over the 
captain, crew, and everything." 

"So--we're in the hands of strangers!" exclaimed Vickers, while 
Copplestone dug his hands into his pockets and began to stamp about. "I 
wish I'd known all that before we came on board." 

"But what harm can they do us?" said Audrey, incredulous of danger. 
"You don't suppose they'll want to murder us, surely! My own belief is that 
we never should have been locked up here if you hadn't let them know how 
much we know, Mr. Vickers." 

"Let them--I don't understand," said Vickers, turning a puzzled glance 
on her. 

"Why," replied Audrey with a laugh which convinced both men of her 
fearlessness, "you let the captain see that we know a great deal and he 
thereupon ran downstairs--presumably to tell somebody of what you said. 
And--here's the result!" 

"You think, then--" suggested Vickers. "You think that--" 

"I think the somebody--whoever he is--wants to know exactly how 
much we do know," answered Audrey with another laugh. "And so we're 


being carried off to be cross-examined--at somebody's leisure. Let's hope 
they won't use thumb-screws and that sort of thing. And anyway," she 
continued, looking from one to the other, "hadn't we better make the best of 
it? We're going out to sea, that's certain--here's the bar!" 

A sudden lifting of the thickly-carpeted floor, a dip to the left, another to 
the right, a plunge forward, a drop back, then a settling down to a steady 
persistent roll, showed her companions that Audrey was right--the yacht 
was crossing the bar which lay at the mouth of Scarhaven Bay. Outside that 
lay the North Sea, and Copplestone suddenly wondered which course the 
vessel was going to take, north, east, or south. But before he could put his 
thoughts into words, the door was suddenly unlocked, and Captain Andrius, 
suave, polite, deprecating, walked into the cabin. 

"A thousands pardons--and two words of explanation!" he exclaimed, as 
he executed a deep bow to his lady prisoner. "First--Miss Greyle, I have 
sent a message to your mother that you are quite safe and will join her in 
due course. Second--this is merely a temporary detention--you shall all be 
landed--all in good time." 

Vickers as a legal man, assumed his most professional air. 

"Do you know what you are rendering yourself liable to, sir, by 
detaining us at all?" he demanded. "An action--" 

Captain Andrius bowed again; again assumed his deprecating smile. He 
waved the two men to seats and himself took a chair with his back to the 
door by which he entered. 

"My dear sir!" he said courteously. "You forget that I am but a servant. I 
am under orders. However, I give my word that no harm shall come to you, 
that you shall be treated with every polite attention, and that you shall be 
landed." 

"When--and where?" asked Vickers. 

"Tomorrow, certainly," replied Andrius. "As to where, I cannot exactly 
say. But--where you will be in touch with--shall we say civilization?" 

He showed a set of fine white teeth in such a curious fashion as he 
spoke the last word that Copplestone and Vickers instinctively glanced at 
each other, with a mutual instinct of distrust. 

"Won't do!" said Vickers. "I insist that you put about and go into 
Scarhaven again." 

Andrius spread out his open palms and shook his head "Impossible!" he 
answered. "We are already en voyage. Time presses. Be placable--tomorrow 


you Shall be released." 

Vickers was about to answer this appeal with an angry refusal to be 
either placable or tractable, but he suddenly stopped the words which rose 
to his tongue. There was something in all this--some mystery, some queer 
game, and it might be worth while to find it out. 

"Where are you taking this yacht?" he demanded brusquely. "Come, 
now!" 

"T am under--orders," said Andrius, with another smile. 

"Whose orders?" persisted Vickers. "Look here--it's no use trying to 
burke facts. Who's on board this vessel? You know what I mean. Is the man 
who calls himself Squire of Scarhaven here?" 

Andrius shook his head quietly and gave his questioner a shrewd glance. 

"Mr. Vickers," he said meaningly, "I know you! You are a lawyer-- 
though a young one. Lawyers are guarded in their speech. Now--we are 
alone--we four. No one can hear anything we say. Tell me--is that right what 
you said to me on deck, that the man who has called himself Marston 
Greyle is not so at all?" 

"Absolutely right," replied Vickers. 

"An impostor?" demanded Andrius. 

"He is!" 

"And never had any right to--anything?" 

"No right whatever!" 

"Then," said Andrius, with a polite inclination of his head and shoulders 
to Audrey, "the truth is that everything of the Scarhaven property belongs to 
this lady?" 

"Everything!" exclaimed Vickers. "Land, houses, furniture, valuables-- 
everything. All the property which you have on this yacht--pictures, china, 
silver, books, objects of art, as I am instructed, removed from the house--are 
Miss Greyle's sole property. Once more I warn you of what you are doing, 
and I demand that you immediately return to Scarhaven. This very yacht 
belongs to Miss Greyle!" 

Andrius nodded, looked fixedly at the young solicitor for a moment, and 
then rose. 

"I am obliged to you," he said. "That, of course, is your claim. But--the 
other one, eh? It seems to me there might be something to be said for that, 
you know? So, all I can do is to renew my assurance of polite attention, 
offer you our best accommodation--which is luxurious--and promise to land 


you--somewhere--tomorrow. Miss Greyle, we have two women servants on 
board--I shall send them to you at once and they will attend to you--please 
consider them your own. You, gentlemen, will perhaps join me in my 
quarters?--I have two spare cabins close to my own which are at your 
service." 

Copplestone and Vickers looked at each other and at Audrey--undecided 
and vaguely suspicious. But Audrey was evidently neither alarmed nor 
uneasy--she nodded a ready assent to the Captain's proposal. 

"Thank you, Captain Andrius," she said coolly. "I know the two women. 
You may send one of them. Do what he suggests," she murmured, turning to 
Copplestone, who had moved close to her, "I'm not one scrap afraid of 
anything--and it's only until tomorrow. He'll land us--I'm sure of it." 

There was nothing for it, then, but to follow Andrius to his own 
comfortable quarters. There, utterly ignoring the strange circumstances 
under which they met, he played the part of host with genuine desire to 
make his guests feel at ease, and when he showed them to their berths, a 
little later, he emphasized his assurance of their absolute safety and liberty. 

"You see, gentlemen, your movements are untrammelled," he said. "You 
can go in and out of your quarters as you like. You can go where you like on 
the yacht tomorrow morning. There is no restriction on you. Sleep well-- 
and tomorrow you are all free again, eh?" 

Copplestone got a word or two with Vickers--alone. 

"What do you think?" he muttered. "Shall you sleep?" 

"My impression--for I know what you're thinking about," said Vickers, 
"is that Miss Greyle's as safe as if she were in her mother's house! She's no 
fear, herself, anyway. There's some mystery, somewhere, and I can't make 
this Andrius man out at all, but I believe all's right as regards personal 
safety. There's Miss Greyle's cabin, anyhow, right opposite ours--and I can 
keep an eye and an ear open even when I'm asleep!" 

But in spite of these assurances, Copplestone slept little. He was up, 
dressed, and on deck by sunrise, staring around him in a fresh autumn 
morming to get some notion of the yacht's whereabouts, and he had just 
managed to make out a mere filmy line of land far to the westward when 
Audrey appeared at his elbow. There was no one of any importance near 
them and Copplestone impulsively seized her hands. 

"I've scarcely slept!" he blurted out, gazing intently at her. "Couldn't! 
Blaming myself for letting you get into this confounded mess! You're all 


right?” 

Audrey responded a little to the pressure of his hands before she 
disengaged her own. 

"It wasn't your fault," she said. "It's nobody's fault. Don't blame Mr. 
Vickers--he couldn't foresee this. Yes, I'm all right--and I slept like a top. 
What's the use of worrying? Do you know," she went on, lowering her voice 
and drawing nearer to him, "I believe something's going to come of all this- 
-something that'll clear matters up once and for all." 

"Why?" asked Copplestone, wonderingly. "What makes you think that?" 

"Don't know--instinct, intuitiveness, perhaps," she answered. "Besides-- 
I'm dead certain we're not the only people--I don't mean crew and Captain-- 
aboard the Pike. I believe there's somebody else. There's some mystery, 
anyway. Keep that to yourself," she said as Andrius and Vickers appeared 
from below. "Don't show any sign--wait to see how things turn out." 

She turned away from him to greet the other two as unconcernedly as if 
there were nothing unusual in the situation, and Copplestone marvelled at 
her coolness. He himself, not so well equipped with patience, was 
feverishly anxious to know how things would turn out, and when. But the 
day went by and nothing happened, except that Captain Andrius was very 
polite to his guests and that the yacht, a particularly fast sailer, continued to 
make headway through the grey seas, sometimes in bare sight of land and 
sometimes out of it. To one or two inquiries as to the fulfilment of his 
promise Andrius made no more answer than a reassuring nod; once when 
Vickers pressed him, he replied curtly that the day was not yet over. Vickers 
drew Copplestone aside on hearing that. 

"Look here!" he said. "I've been reckoning things up as near as I can. I 
make out that we've been running due north, or north-east ever since we left 
Scarhaven last night. I reckon, too, that this vessel makes quite twenty-two 
or three, knots an hour. We must be off the extreme north-east coast of 
Scotland. And night's coming on!" 

"There are ports there that he can put into," said Copplestone. "The 
thing is--will he keep his promise? Remember!--he must know very well 
that if we once land anywhere within reach of a telegraph office, we can 
wire particulars about him to every port in the world if we like--and he's got 
to go somewhere, eventually, you know." 

Vickers shook his head as if this were a problem he would give up. It 
was beyond him, he said, to even guess at what Andrius was after, or what 


was going to happen. And nothing did happen until, as the three prisoners 
sat at dinner with their polite gaoler, the Pike came to a sudden stop and 
hung gently on a quiet sea. Andrius looked up and smiled. 

"A pleasant night for your landing," he remarked. "Don't hurry--but 
there will be a boat ready for you as soon as dinner is over." 

"And where are we?" asked Vickers. 

"That, my dear sir, you will see when you land." replied Andrius. "You 
will, at any rate, be quite comfortable for the night, and in the morning, I 
think, you will be able to journey--wherever you wish to go to." 

There was something in the smile which accompanied the last words 
which made Copplestone uneasy. But the prospect of regaining their liberty 
was too good--he kept his own counsel. And half-an-hour later, he, Audrey 
and Vickers, stood on deck, looking down on a boat alongside, in which 
were two or three of the crew and a man holding a lanthorn. In front was the 
dark sea, and ahead a darker mass which they took to be land. 

"You won't tell us what this place is?" said Vickers as he was about to 
follow the others into the boat. "It's on the mainland, of course?" 

"The morning light, my good sir, will show you everything," replied 
Andrius. "Be content that I have kept my promise--you have come off 
luckily,” he added with a significant look. 

Vickers felt a strange sense of alarm as the boat left the yacht. He 
noticed two or three suspicious circumstances. As soon as they got away, he 
saw that all the yacht's lights had been or were being darkened or entirely 
obscured; at a dozen boat lengths they could see her no more. Then a boat, 
swiftly pulled, passed them in the darkness, evidently coming from the 
shore to which they were being taken: it, too, carried no light. Nor were 
there any lights on the shore itself; all there was in utter blackness. They 
were on the shingle within a quarter of an hour; within a minute or two the 
yachtsmen had helped all three on to the beach, had carried up certain boxes 
and packages which had been placed in the boat, had set down the lighted 
lanthorn, jumped into the boat again and vanished in the darkness. And in 
the silence, broken only by the drip of water from the retreating oars, and by 
the scarcely-noticed ripple of the waves, Audrey voiced exactly what her 
two companions felt. 

"Andrius has kept his word--and cheated us! We're stranded!" 

From somewhere out of the darkness came a groan--deep and heartfelt, 
as if in entire agreement with Audrey's declaration. That it proceeded from 


a human being was evident enough, and Vickers hastily snatched up the 
lanthorn and strode in the direction from which it came. And there, seated 
on the shingle, his whole attitude one of utter dejection and misery, the 
three castaways found a sharer of their sorrows--Peter Chatfield! 

CHAPTER XXI 

MAROONED 

To each of these three young people this was the most surprising 
moment which life had yet afforded. It was an astonishing thing to find a 
fellow mortal there at all, but to find that mortal was the Scarhaven estate 
agent was literally short of marvellous. What was also astounding was to 
see Chatfield's only too evident distress. Swathed in a heavy, old-fashioned 
ulster, with a plaid shawl round his shoulders and a deerstalker hat tied over 
head and ears with a bandanna handkerchief he sat on the beach nursing his 
knees, slightly rocking his fleshy figure to and fro and moaning softly with 
the regularity of a minute bell. His eyes were fixed on the dark expanse of 
waters at his feet; his lips, when he was not moaning, worked incessantly; 
as he rocked his body he beat his toes on the shingle. Clearly, Chatfield was 
in a bad way, mentally. That he was not so badly off materially was made 
evident by the presence of a half-open kit bag which obviously contained 
food and a bottle of spirits. 

For any notice that he took of them, Audrey, Vickers, and Copplestone 
might have been no more than the pebbles on which they stood. In spite of 
the fact that Vickers shone the light on his fat face, and that three inquisitive 
pairs of eyes were trained on it, Chatfield continued to stare moodily and 
disgustedly out to sea and to take no notice of his gratuitous company. And 
so utterly extraordinary was his behaviour and attitude that Audrey 
suddenly and almost involuntarily stepped forward and laid a hand on his 
shoulder. 

"Mr. Chatfield!" she exclaimed. "What 's the matter? Are you ill?" 

The emphasis which she gave to the last word roused some quality of 
Chatfield's subtle intellect. He flashed a swift look at his questioner--a look 
of mingled contempt and derision, spiced with a dash of sneering humour. 
And he found his tongue. 

"TI!" he snorted. "Ill! She asks if I'm ill--me, a respectable man what's 
maltreated and robbed before his own eyes by them as ought to fall in 
humble gratitude at his feet! I'll!--aye, ill with something that's worse nor 
any bodily aches and pains--let me tell you that! But not done for, neither!" 


"He's all right," said Copplestone. "That's a flash of his old spirit. You're 
all right, Chatfield, aren't you? And who's robbed and maltreated you--and 
how and when--especially when--did you come here?" 

Chatfield looked up at his old assailant with a glare of dislike. 

"You keep your tongue to yourself, young feller!" he growled. "I 
shouldn't never ha’ been here at all if it hadn't been for the likes of you--a 
pokin' your nose where it isn't wanted. It's 'cause o' you three comin’ aboard 
o' that there yacht last night as I am here--a castaway!" 

"Well, we're castaways, too, Mr. Chatfield," said Audrey. "And we can't 
help believing that it's all your naughty conduct that's made us so. Why 
don't you tell the truth?" 

Chatfield uttered a few grumpy and inarticulate sounds. 

"It'll be a bad day for more than one when I do that--as I will," he 
muttered presently. "Oh aye, I 'll tell the truth--when it suits me! But I'll be 
out o' this first." 

"You'll never get out of this first or last, until you tell us how you got 
in," said Vickers, assuming a threatening tone. "You'd better tell us all about 
it, you know. Come now!--you know me and my firm." 

Chatfield laughed grimly and shook his much-swathed head. 

"I ought to," he said. "I've given 'em more than one nice job and said 
naught about their bills o' costs, neither, my lad. You keep a civil tongue in 
your mouth--I ain't done for yet, noways! You let me get off this here place, 
wherever it is, and within touch of a telegraph office, and I'll make 
somebody suffer!" 

"Andrius, of course," said Copplestone. "Come now, he put you ashore 
before he sent us off, didn't he? Why don't you own up?" 

"Never you mind, young feller," retorted Chat-field. "I was feeling very 
cast down, but I'm better. I've something that'll keep me going--revenge! I'll 
show ‘em, once I'm off this place--I will so!" 

"Look here, Chatfield," said Vickers. "Do you know where this place is? 
What is it? Is it on the mainland, or is it an island, or where are we? It's all 
very well talking about getting off, but when and how are we to get off? 
Why don't you be sensible and tell us what you know?" 

The estate agent arose slowly and ponderously, drawing his shawl about 
him. He looked out seawards. In that black waste the steady beat of the 
yacht's propellers could be clearly heard, but not a gleam of light came from 
her, and it was impossible to decide in which direction she was going. And 


Chatfield suddenly shook his fist at the throbbing sound which came in 
regular pulsations through the night. 

"Never mind!" he said sneeringly. "We aren't at the North Pole neither--I 
ain't a seafaring man, but I've a good idea of where we are! And perhaps 
there won't be naught to take me off when it's daylight, and perhaps there 
won't be no telegraphs near at hand, nor within a hundred miles, and 
perhaps there ain't such a blessed person as that there Marconi and his 
wireless in the world--oh, no! Just you wait, my fine fellers--that's all!" 

"He's not addressing us, Vickers," said Copplestone. "You're decidedly 
better, Chatfield--you're quite better. The notion of revenge and of 
circumvention has come to you like balm. But you'd a lot better tell us who 
you're referring to, and why you were put ashore. Listen, Chatfield!--there's 
property of your own on that yacht, eh? That it? Come, now?" 

Chatfield gave his questioner a look of indignant scorm. He stooped for 
the kit-bag, picked it up, and turned away. 

"I don't want to have naught to do with you," he remarked over his 
shoulder. "You keep yourselves to yourselves, and I'll keep myself to 
myself. If it hadn't been for what you blabbed out last night, them 
ungrateful devils 'ud never have had such ideas put into their heads!" 

As if he knew his way, Chatfield plodded heavily up the beach and was 
lost in the darkness, and the three left behind stood helplessly staring at 
each other. For a long time there was silence, broken only by the agent's 
heavy tread on the shingle--at last Vickers spoke. 

"IT think I can see through all this," he said. "Chatfield's cryptic 
utterances were somewhat suggestive. 'Robbed'--'maltreated'--'them as 
ought to have fallen in humble gratitude at his feet'--'vengeance'-- 'revenge'- 
-'Marconi telegrams'--'ungrateful devils'--ah, I see it! Chatfield had 
associates on the Pike--probably the impostor himself and Andrius-- 
probably, too, he had property of his own, as you suggested to him, 
Copplestone. The whole gang was doubtless off with their loot to far 
quarters of the globe. Very good--the other members have shelved 
Chatfield. They've done with him. But--not if he knows it! That man will 
hunt the Pike and her people--whoever they are--relentlessly when he gets 
off this." 

"I wish we knew what it is that we're on!" said Copplestone. 

"Impossible till daybreak," replied Vickers. "But I've an idea--this is 
probably one of the seventy-odd islands of the Orkneys: I've sailed round 


here before. If I'm right, it's most likely one of the outlying and uninhabited 
ones. Andrius--or his controlling power--has dropped us--and Chatfield-- 
here, knowing that we may have to spend a few days on this island before 
we succeed in getting off. Those few days will mean a great deal to the 
Pike. She can be run into some safe harbourage on this coast, given a new 
coat of paint and a new name, and be off before we can do anything to stop 
her. I allow Chatfield to be right in this--that my perhaps too hasty 
declaration to Andrius revealed to that gentleman how he could make off 
with other people's property." 

"Nothing will make me believe that Andrius is the solely responsible 
person for this last development," said Copplestone, moodily. "There were 
other people on board--cleverly concealed. And what are we going to do?" 

Audrey had stepped away from the circle of light made by the lanthorn 
and was gazing steadily in the direction which Chatfield had taken. 

"Those are cliffs, surely," she said presently. "Hadn't we better go up the 
beach and see if we can't find some shelter until morning? Fortunately we're 
all warmly clad, and Andrius was considerate enough to throw rugs and 
things into the boat, as well as provisions. Come along!--after all, we're not 
so badly off. And we have the satisfaction of knowing that we can keep 
Chatfield under observation. Remember that!" 

But in the morning, when the first gleam of light came across the sea, 
and Vickers, leaving his companions to prepare some breakfast from the 
store of provisions which had been sent ashore with them, set out to make a 
first examination of their surroundings, the agent was not to be seen. What 
was to be seen was a breach of rock, sand, shingle, not a mile in length, 
lying at the foot of high cliffs, and on the grey sea in front not a sign of a 
sail, nor a wisp of smoke from a passing steamer. The apparent solitude and 
isolation of the place was as profound as the silence which overhung 
everything. 

Vickers made his way up the cliffs to their highest point and from its 
summit took a leisurely view of his surroundings. He saw at once that they 
were on an island, and that it was but one of many which lay spread out 
over the sea towards the north and the west. It was a wedge-shaped island 
this, and the cliffs on which he stood and the beach beneath formed the 
widest side of it; from thence its lines drew away to a point in the distance 
which he judged to be two miles off. Between him and that point lay a 
sloping expanse of rough land, never cultivated since creation, whereon 


there were vast masses of rock and boulder but no sign of human life. No 
curling column of smoke went up from hut or cottage; his ears caught 
neither the bleating of sheep nor the cry of shepherd--all was still as only 
such places can be still. Nor could he perceive any signs of life on the 
adjacent islands--which, to be sure, were not very near. From the sea mists 
which wrapped one of them he saw projecting the cap of a mountainous 
hill--that hill he recognized as being on one of the principal islands of the 
group, and he then knew that he and his companions had been set down on 
one of the outlying islands which, from its position, was not in the 
immediate way of passing vessels nor likely to be visited by fishermen. 

He was turning away from the top of the cliff after a long and careful 
inspection, when he caught sight of a man's figure crossing the rocky slope 
between him and this far-off point. That, he said to himself, was Chatfield. 
Did Chatfield know of any place at that point visited by fishing craft from 
the other islands? Had Chatfield ever been in the Orkneys before? Was 
there any method in his wanderings? Or was he, too, merely examining his 
surroundings--considering which was the likeliest part of the island from 
which to attract attention? In the midst of these speculation a sudden 
resolution came to him--one or other of the three must keep an eye on 
Chatfield. Night or day, Chatfield must be watched. And having already 
seen that Copplestone and Audrey had an unmistakable liking for each 
other's society and would certainly not object to being left together, he 
determined to watch Chatfield himself. Hurrying down the cliffs, he hastily 
explained the situation to his companions, took some food in his hands, and 
set out to follow the agent wherever he went. 

CHAPTER XXII 

THE OLD HAND 

Half-an-hour later, when Vickers regained the top of the cliff and once 
more looked across the island towards the far-off point, the figure which he 
had previously seen making for it had turned back, and was plodding 
steadily across the coarse grass and rock-strewn moorland in his own 
direction. Chatfield had evidently taken a bird's eye view of the situation 
from the vantage point of the slope and had come to the conclusion that the 
higher part of the island was the most likely point from which to attract 
attention. He came steadily forward, a big, lumbering figure in the light 
mist, and Vickers as he went on to meet him eyed him with a lively 
curiosity, wondering what secrets lay carefully locked up in the man's heart 


and what happened on the Pike that made its captain or its owner bundle 
Chatfield out of it like a box of bad goods for which there was no more use. 
And as he speculated, they met, and Vickers saw at once that the old 
fellow's mood had changed during the night. An atmosphere of smug 
oiliness sat upon Chatfield in the freshness of the morning, and he greeted 
the young solicitor in tones which were suggestive of a chastened spirit. 

"Morning, Mr. Vickers," he said. "A sweetly pretty spot it is that we find 
ourselves in, sir--nevertheless, one's affairs sometimes makes us long to quit 
the side of beauty, however much we would tarry by it! In plain words, Mr. 
Vickers, I want to get out o' this. And I've been looking round, and my 
opinion is that the best thing we can do is to start as big a fire as we can find 
stuff for on yon bluff and keep a-feeding on it. In the meantime, while 
you're considering of that, I'll burn something of my own--I'm weary." 

He dropped down on a convenient boulder of limestone, settled his big 
frame comfortably, and producing a pipe and a tobacco pouch, proceeded to 
smoke. Vickers himself took another boulder and looked inquisitively at his 
strange companion. He felt sure that Chatfield was up to something. 

"You say 'we' now," he remarked suddenly. "Last night you said you 
didn't want to have anything to do with us. We were to keep to ourselves, 
and--" 

"Well, well, Mr. Vickers," broke in Chatfield. "One says things at one 
time that one wouldn't say at another, you know. Facts is facts, sir, and 
Providence has made us companions in distress. I've naught against you-- 
nor against the girl--as for t'other young man, he's of a interfering nature-- 
but I forgive him--he's young. I don't bear no ill will--things being as they 
are. I've had time to reflect since last night--and I don't see no reason why 
Miss Greyle and me shouldn't come to terms--through you." 

Vickers lighted his own pipe, and took some time over it. 

"What are you after, Chatfield?" he asked at length. "Something, of 
course. You say you want to come to terms with Miss Greyle. That, of 
course, is because you know very well that Miss Greyle is the legal owner 
of Scarhaven, and that--" 

Chatfield waved his pipe. 

"I don't!" he answered, with what seemed genuine eagerness. "I don't 
know naught of the sort. I tell you, Mr. Vickers, I do not know that the man 
what we've known as the Squire of Scarhaven for a year gone by is not the 
rightful Squire--I do not! Fact, sir! But"--he lowered his voice, and his sly 


eyes became slyer and craftier--"but I won't deny that during this last week 
or two I may have had my suspicions aroused, that there was something 
wrong--I don't deny that, Mr. Vickers." 

Vickers heard this with amazement. Young as he was, he had had 
various dealings with Peter Chatfield, and he had an idea that he knew 
something of him, subtle old fellow though he was, and he believed that 
Chatfield was now speaking the truth. But, in that case, what of 
Copplestone's revelation about the Falmouth and Bristol affair and the dead 
man? He thought rapidly, and then determined to take a strong line. 

"Chatfield!" he said. "You're trying to bluff me. It won't do. Things are 
known. I know 'em! I'll be candid with you--the time's come for that. I'll tell 
you what I know--it'll all have to come out. You know very well that the 
real Marston Greyle's dead. You were with him when he died. What's more, 
you buried him at Bristol under the name of Mark Grey. Hang it all, man, 
what's the use of lying about it?--you know that's all true!" 

He was watching Chatfield's big face keenly, and he was astonished to 
see that his dramatic impeachment produced no more effect than a slightly 
superior smile. Instead of being floored, Chatfield was distinctly 
unimpressed. 

"Aye!" he said, reflectively. "Aye, I expected to hear that. That's 
Copplestone's work, of course--I knew he was some sort of detective as 
soon as I got speech with him. His work and that there Sir Cresswell 
Oliver's as is making a mountain out of a molehill about his brother, who, of 
course, broke his neck quite accidental, poor man, and of that London 
lawyer--Petherton. Aye--aye--but all the same, Mr. Vickers, it don't alter 
matters--no-how!" 

"Good heavens, man, what do you mean?" exclaimed Vickers, who was 
becoming more and more mystified. "Do you mean to tell me--come, come, 
Chatfield, I'm not a fool! Why--Copplestone has found it all out--there's no 
need to keep it secret, now. You were with Marston Greyle when he died-- 
you registered his death as Marston Greyle--and--" 

Chatfield laughed softly and gave his companion a swift glance out of 
one corner of his right eye. 

"And put another name on a bit of a tombstone--six months afterwards, 
what?" he said quietly. "Mr. Vickers, when you're as old as I am, you'll 
know that this here world is as full 0' puzzles as yon sea's full o'fish!" 


Vickers could only stare at his companion in speechless silence after 
that. He felt that there was some mystery about which Chatfield evidently 
knew a great deal while he knew nothing. The old fellow's coolness, his 
ready acceptance of the Bristol facts, his almost contemptuous brushing 
aside of them, reduced Vickers to a feeling of helplessness. And Chatfield 
saw it, and laughed, and drawing a pocket-flask out of his garments, helped 
himself to a tot of spirits--after which he good-naturedly offered like 
refreshment to Vickers. But Vickers shook his head. 

"No, thanks," he said. He continued to stare at Chatfield much as he 
might have, stared at the Sphinx if she had been present--and in the end he 
could only think of one word. "Well?" he asked lamely. "Well?" 

"As to what, now?" inquired Chatfield with a sly smile. 

"About what you said," replied Vickers. "Miss Greyle, you know. I'm 
about thoroughly tied up with all this. You evidently know a lot. Of course 
you won't tell! You're devilish deep, Chatfield. But, between you and me-- 
what do you mean when you say that you don't see why you and Miss 
Greyle shouldn't come to terms?" 

"Didn't I say that during this last week or two I'd had my suspicions 
about the Squire?" answered Chatfield. "I did. I have had them suspicions-- 
got ‘em stronger than ever since last night. So--what I say is this. If things 
should turn out that Miss Greyle's the rightful owner of Scarhaven, and if I 
help her to establish her claim, and if I help, too, to recover them valuables 
that are on the Pike--there's a good sixty to eighty thousand pounds worth of 
stuff, silver, china, paintings, books, tapestry, on that there craft, Mr. 
Vickers!--if, I say, I do all that, what will Miss Greyle give me? That's it--in 
a plain way of speaking." 

"I thought it was," said Vickers dryly. "Of course! Very well--you'd 
better come and talk to Miss Greyle. Come on--now!" 

Copplestone and Audrey, having made a breakfast from the box of 
provisions which Andrius had been good enough to send ashore with them, 
had climbed to the head of the cliff after Vickers, and they were presently 
astonished beyond measure to see him returning with Chatfield under 
outward signs which suggested amity if not friendship. They paused by a 
convenient nook in the rocks and silently awaited the approach of these two 
strangely assorted companions. Vickers, coming near, gave them a queer 
and a knowing look. 


"Mr. Chatfield," he said gravely, "has had the night in which to reflect. 
Mr. Chatfield desires peaceable relations. Mr. Chatfield doesn't see--now, 
having reflected--why he and Miss Greyle shouldn't be on good' terms. Mr. 
Chatfield desires to discuss these terms. Is that right, Chatfield?" 

"Quite right, sir," assented the agent. He had been regarding the couple 
who faced him benevolently and indulgently, and he now raised his hat to 
them. "Servant, ma'am," he said with a bow to Audrey. "Servant, sir," he 
continued, with another bow to Copplestone. "Ah--it's far better to be at 
peace one with another than to let misunderstandings exist for ever. Mr. 
Copplestone, sir, you and me's had words in times past--I brush 'em away, 
sir, like that there--the memory's departed! I desire naught but better 
feelings. Happen Mr. Vickers'll repeat what's passed between him and me." 

Copplestone stood rooted to the spot with amazement while Vickers 
hastily epitomized the recent conversation; his mouth opened and his 
speech failed him. But Audrey laughed and looked at Vickers as if Chatfield 
were a new Sort of entertainment. 

"What do you say to this, Mr. Vickers?" she asked. 

"Well, if you want to know," replied Vickers, "I believe Chatfield when 
he says that he does not know that the Squire is not the Squire. May seem 
strange, but I do! As a solicitor, I do." 

"Great Scott!" exclaimed Copplestone, finding his tongue. "You-- 
believe that!" 

"T've said so," retorted Vickers. 

"Thank you, sir," said Chatfield. "I'm obliged to you. Mr. Copplestone, 
sir, doesn't yet understand that there's a deal of conundrum in life. He'll 
know better--some day. He'll know, too, that the poet spoke truthful when 
he said that things isn't what they seem." 

Copplestone turned angrily on Vickers. 

"Is this a farce?" he demanded. "Good heavens, man! you know what I 
told you!" 

"Mr. Chatfield has a version," answered Vickers. "Why not hear it?" 

"On terms, Mr. Vickers," remarked Chatfield. "On terms, sir." 

"What terms?" asked Audrey. "To Mr. Chatfield's personal advantage, of 
course." 

Chatfield, who was still the most unconcerned of the group, seated 
himself on the rocks and looked at his audience. 


"I've said to Mr. Vickers here that if I help Miss Greyle to the estate, I 
ought to be rewarded--handsome," he said. "Mind you, I don't know that I 
can, for as I say, I do not know, as a matter of strict fact, that this man as 
we've called the Squire, isn't the Squire. But recent events--very recent 
events!--has made me suspicious that he isn't, and happen I can do a good 
bit--a very good bit--to turning him out. Now, if I help in that there work, 
will Miss Greyle continue me in my post of estate agent at Scarhaven?" 

"Not for any longer than it will take to turn you out of it, Mr. Chatfield," 
replied Audrey with an energy and promptitude which surprised her 
companions. "So we need not discuss that. You will never be my agent!" 

"Very good, ma'am--that's quite according to my expectations," said 
Chatfield, meekly. "I was always a misunderstood man. However, this here 
proposition will perhaps be more welcome. It's always been understood that 
I was to have a retiring pension of five hundred pounds per annum. The 
family has always promised it--I've letters to prove it. Will Miss Greyle 
stand to that if she comes in? I've been a faithful servant for nigh on to fifty 
years, Mr. Vickers, as all the neighbourhood is aware." 

"If I come in, as you call it, you shall have your pension," said Audrey. 
Chatfield slowly felt in a capacious inner pocket and produced a large 
notebook and a fountain pen. He passed them to Vickers. 

"We'll have that there in writing, signed and witnessed," he said. "Put, if 
you please, Mr. Vickers, 'I agree that if I come into the Scarhaven estate, 
Peter Chatfield shall at once be pensioned off with five hundred pounds a 
year, to be paid quarterly. Same to be properly assured to him for his life.' 
And then if Miss Greyle'll sign that document, and you gentlemen'll witness 
it, I shall consider that henceforth I'm in Miss Greyle's service. And," he 
added, with a significant glance all round, "I shall be a deal more use as a 
friend nor what I should be as what you might term an enemy--Mr. Vickers 
knows that." 

Vickers held a short consultation with Audrey, the result of which was 
that the paper was duly signed, Witnessed, and deposited in Chatfield's 
pocket. And Chatfield nodded his satisfaction. 

"All right," he said. "Now then, ma'am, and gentlemen, the next thing is 
to get away out o' this, and get on the track of them as put us here. We'd 
better start a big fire out o' this dry stuff--" 

"But what about these revelations you were going to make?" said 
Vickers. "I understood you were to tell us--" 


"Sir," replied Chatfield, "I'll tell and I'll reveal in due course, and in 
good order. Events, sir, is the thing! Let me get to the nearest telegraph 
office, and we'll have some events, right smart. Let me attract attention. I've 
sailed in these seas before. There's steamers goes out of Kirkwall yonder 
frequent--we must get hold of one. A telegraph office!--that's what I want. 
I'm a-going to set up a blaze--and I'll set up a blaze elsewhere as soon as I 
can lay hands on a bundle o' telegraph forms!" 

He leisurely took off his shawl and overcoat, laid them on a shelf of 
rock, and moved away to collect the dry stuff which lay to hand. The three 
young people exchanged glances. 

"What's this new mystery?" asked Audrey. 

"All bluff!--some deep game of his own," growled Copplestone. "He's 
the most consummate old liar I ever--" 

"You're wrong this time, old chap!" interrupted Vickers. "He's a bad ‘un- 
-but he's on our side now--I'm convinced. It is a game he's playing, and a 
deep one, and I don't know what it is, but it's for our benefit--Chatfield's 
simply transferred his interest and influence to us--that's all. For his own 
purposes, of course. And"--he suddenly paused, gazed seaward, and then 
jumped to his feet. "Chatfield!" he called quietly. "You needn't light any 
fire. Here's a steamer!" 

CHAPTER XXIII 

THE YACHT COMES BACK 

Chatfield, his arms filled with masses of dried bracken and coarse grass, 
turned sharply on hearing Vickers's call and stared hard and long in the 
direction which the young solicitor pointed out. His small, crafty eyes 
became dilated to their full extent--suddenly they contracted again with a 
look of cunning satisfaction, and throwing away his burdens he drew out a 
big many-coloured handkerchief and mopped his high forehead as if the 
perspiration which burst out were the result of intense mental relief. 

"Didn't I know we should be rescued from this here imprisonment!" he 
cried with unctuous joy. "Thought they'd pinned me here for best part of a 
week, no doubt, while they could get theirselves quietly away--far away! 
But it's my experience ‘ut them as has served the Lord's never deserted, Mr. 
Vickers, and if you live as long as--" 

"Don't be blasphemous, Chatfield!" said Vickers, curtly. "None of that! 
What we'd better think about is the chance of that steamer sighting us. We'll 
light that fire, anyway!" 


"She's coming straight on for the island," remarked Copplestone, who 
had been narrowly watching the approaching vessel. "So straight that you'd 
think she was actually making for it." 

"She'll be some craft bound for Kirkwall," said Vickers, pointing 
northward to the main group of islands. "And in that case she'll probably 
take this channel on our west; that fire, now! Come on all of you, and let's 
make as big a smoke as we can get out of this stuff." 

The weather being calm and the grass and bracken which they heaped 
together as dry as tinder, there was little difficulty about raising a thick 
column of smoke which presently rose high in the sky. But Audrey, turning 
away from the successful result of their labours, suddenly glanced at 
Copplestone with a look that challenged an answer to her own thoughts. 
They were standing a little apart from the others and she lowered her voice. 

"I say!" she murmured. "I don't think we need have bothered ourselves 
to light that fire. That vessel, whatever it is, is making for us. Look!" 

Copplestone shaded his eyes and stared out across the sea. The steamer 
was by that time no more than two or three miles away. But she was coming 
towards them in a dead straight line, and as she was accordingly bow on, 
and as her top deck and lamps were obscured by clouds of black smoke, 
pouring furiously from her funnels, they could make little out of her 
appearance. Copplestone's first notion was that she was a naval patrol boat, 
or a torpedo destroyer. Whatever she was it seemed certain that she was 
heading direct for the island, at that very point on which the fugitives had 
been landed the previous night. And it was very evident that she was in a 
great hurry to make her objective. 

"I think you're right," he said, turning to Audrey. "But it's strange that 
any vessel should be making for an uninhabited island like this. What--but 
you've got some notion in your mind?" he broke off suddenly, seeing her 
glance at him again. "What is it?" 

Audrey shook her head, with a cautious look at Chatfield. 

"I was wondering if that's the Pike?--come back!" she whispered. "And 
if it is--why?" 

Copplestone started, and took a longer and keener look at the vessel. 
Before he could speak again, Vickers called out cheerily across the rocks. 

"Come on, you two!" he cried. "She's seen us--she's coming in. They'll 
have to send off a boat. Let's get down to the beach, so that they'll know 
where there's a safe landing." 


He sprang over the edge of the cliff and hurried down the rough path; 
Chatfield, picking up his coat and shawl, prepared to follow him; Audrey 
and Copplestone lingered until he, too, had begun to lumber downward. 

"If that is the Pike," said Audrey, "there is something--wrong. Whoever 
it is that is on the Pike wouldn't come back to take us!" 

"You think there is somebody on the Pike--somebody other than 
Andrius?" suggested Copplestone. 

"I believe the man who calls himself Marston Greyle was on the Pike," 
announced Audrey. "I've always thought so. Whether Chatfield knew that or 
not, I don't know. My own belief is that Chatfield did know. I believe 
Chatfield was in with them, as the saying is. I think they were all running 
away with as much of the Scarhaven property as they could lay hands on 
and that having got it, they bundled Chatfield out and dumped him down 
here, having no further use for him. And, if that's the Pike, and they're 
returning here, it's because they want Chatfield!" 

Copplestone suddenly recognized that feminine instinct had solved a 
problem which masculine reason had so far left unsolved. 

"By gad!" he exclaimed softly. "Then, if that is so, this is merely another 
of Chatfield's games. You don't believe him?" 

"I would think myself within approachable distance of lunacy if I 
believed a word that Peter Chatfield said," she answered calmly. "Of course, 
he is playing a game of his own all through. He shall have his pension--if I 
have the power to give it--but believe him--oh, no!" 

"Let's follow them," said Copplestone. "Something's going to happen--if 
that is the Pike." 

"Look there, then," exclaimed Audrey as they began to descend the 
cliff. "Chatfield's already uneasy." 

She pointed to the beach below, where Chatfield, now fully overcoated 
and shawled again, had mounted a ridge of rock, and while gazing intently 
at the vessel, was exchanging remarks with Vickers, who had evidently said 
something which had alarmed him. They caught Chatfield's excited 
ejaculations as they hurried over the sand. 

"Don't say that, Mr. Vickers!" he was saying imploringly. "For God's 
sake, Mr. Vickers, don't suggest them there sort of thoughts. You make me 
feel right down poorly, Mr. Vickers, to say such! It's worse than a bad 
dream, Mr. Vickers--no, sir, no, surely you're mistaken!" 


"Bet you a fiver to a halfpenny it's the Pike," retorted Vickers. "I know 
her lines. Besides she's heading straight here. Copplestone!" he cried, 
turning to the advancing couple. "Do you know, I believe that's the Pike!" 

Copplestone gave Audrey's elbow a gentle squeeze. 

"Look at old Chatfield!" he whispered. "By gad!--look at him. Yes," he 
called out loudly, "We know it's the Pike--we saw that from the top of the 
cliffs. She's coming straight in." 

"Oh, yes, it's the Pike," exclaimed Audrey. "Aren't you delighted, Mr. 
Chatfield." 

The agent suddenly turned his big fat face towards the three young 
people, with such an expression of craven fear on it that the sardonic jest 
which Copplestone was about to voice died away on his lips. Chatfield's 
creased cheeks and heavy jowl had become white as chalk; great beads of 
sweat rolled down them; his mouth opened and shut silently, and suddenly, 
as he raised his hands and wrung them, his knees began to quiver. It was 
evident that the man was badly, terribly afraid--and as they watched him in 
amazed wonder his eyes began to search the shore and the cliffs as if he 
were some hunted animal seeking any hole or cranny in which to hide. A 
sudden swelling of the light wind brought the steady throb of the oncoming 
engines to his ears and he tured on Vickers with a look that made the 
onlookers start. 

"For goodness sake, Mr. Vickers!" he said in a queer, strained voice. 
"For heaven's sake, let's get ourselves away! Mr. Vickers--it ain't safe for 
none of us. We'd best to run, sir--let's get to the other side of the island. 
There's caves there--places--let's hide till something comes from the other 
islands, or till these folks goes away--I tell you it's dangerous for us to stop 
here!" 

"We're not afraid, Chatfield," replied Vickers. "What ails you! Why 
man, you couldn't be more afraid if you'd murdered somebody! What do 
you suppose these people want? You, of course. And you can't escape--if 
they want you, they'll search the island till they get you. You've been 
deceiving us, Chatfield--there's something you've kept back. Now, what is 
it? What have they come back for?" 

"Yes, Mr. Chatfield, what has the Pike come back for?" repeated 
Audrey, coming nearer. "Come now--hadn't you better tell?" 

"It is the Pike," remarked Copplestone. "Look there! And they're going 
to send in a boat. Better be quick, Chatfield." 


The agent turned an ashen face towards the yacht. She had swung round 
and come to a halt, and the rattle of a boat being let down came menacingly 
to the frightened man's ears. He tittered a deep groan and his eyes again 
sought the cliffs. 

"It's not a bit of good, Chatfield," said Vickers. "You can't get away. 
Good heavens, man!--what are you so frightened for!" 

Chatfield moaned and drew haltingly nearer to the other three, as if he 
found some comfort in their mere presence. 

"It's the money!" he whispered. "The money as was in the Norcaster 
Bank--two lots of it. He--the Squire--gave me authority to get out his lot 
what was standing in his name, you know--and the other--the estate lot--that 
was standing in mine--some fifty thousand pounds in all, Mr. Vickers. I had 
it all in gold, packed in sealed chests--and they--those on board there-- 
thought I took them chests aboard the Pike with me. I did take chests, d'ye 
see--but they'd lead in 'em. The real stuff is hidden--buried--never mind 
where. And I know what they've come back for!--they've opened the chests 
I took on board, and they've found there's naught but lead. And they want 
me--me!--me! They'll torture me to make me tell where the real chests, the 
money is--torture me! Oh, for God's sake, keep 'em away from me--help me 
to hide--help me to get away--and I'll tell Miss Greyle then where the 
money's hid, and--oh, Lord, they're coming! Mr. Vickers--Mr. Vickers--" 

He cast himself bodily at Vickers, as if to clutch him, but Vickers 
stepped agilely aside, and Chatfield fell on the sand, where he lay groaning 
while the others looked from him to each other. 

"Ah!" said Vickers at last. "So that's it, is it, Chatfield? Trying to cheat 
everybody all round, eh? I suppose you'd have told Miss Greyle later that 
these people had collared all that gold--and then you'd have helped yourself 
to it? And now I know what you were doing on that yacht when we boarded 
it--you were one of the gang, and you meant to hook it with them--" 

"I didn't--I didn't!" screamed Chatfield, beating the sand with his hands 
and feet. "I meant to slip away from 'em at a Scotch port we was to call at, 
and then--" 

"Then you'd have gone back to the hidden chests and helped yourself," 
sneered Vickers. "Chatfield, you're a wicked old scoundrel, and an 
unmitigated liar! Give me that paper that Miss Greyle signed, this instant!" 

"No!" interjected Audrey. "Let him keep it. He'll have trouble enough 
presently. It's very evident they mean to have him." 


Chatfield heard the last few words and looked round at the edge of the 
surf. The boat had grounded on the shingle, and half a dozen men had leapt 
from it and were coming rapidly up the beach. 

"Armed, by George!" exclaimed Copplestone. "No chance for you, 
Chatfield!" 

The agent suddenly sprang to his feet with a howl of terror. He gave one 
more glance at the men and then he ran, clumsily, but with a speed made 
desperate by terror. He made straight for the rocks--and at that, two of the 
men, at a word from their leader, raised their rifles and fired. And with a 
shriek that set all the echoes ringing, the sea-birds screaming, and made 
Audrey clap her hands to her ears, Chatfield threw up his arms and dropped 
heavily on the sands. 

"That's sheer murder!" exclaimed Vickers, as the yachtsmen came 
running up. "You'll answer for that, you know. Unless you mean to murder 
all of us." 

The leader, a smiling-faced fellow, touched his cap respectfully, and 
grinned from ear to ear. 

"Lor' bless you, sir, we shot twenty feet over his head!" he said. "He's 
too precious to shoot: they want him badly on board there. Now then, men, 
pick him up and get him into the boat--he'll come round quick enough when 
he finds he hasn't even a pellet in him. Handy, now! Captain's compliments, 
sir," he went on, turning again to Vickers, and pointing to certain things 
which were being unloaded from the boat, "and as he understands that no 
vessel will pass here for two more days, sir, he's sent you further provisions, 
some more wraps, and some books and papers." 

CHAPTER XXIV 

THE TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYER 

Before Vickers and his companions had recovered from the surprise 
which this extraordinary cool message had given them, the men had 
bundled Chatfield across the beach and into the boat and were pulling 
quickly back to the Pike. 

Audrey broke the silence with a ringing laugh. 

"Captain Andrius is certainly the perfection of polite pirates," she 
exclaimed. "More food--more wraps--and books and papers! Was any 
marooned mariner ever one-half so well treated?" 

"What's the fellow mean about no vessel passing here for two more 
days?" growled Copplestone, who was glaring angrily at the yacht. "What's 


he so meticulously correct for?" 

"I should say that he's referring to some weekly or bi-weekly steamer 
which runs between Kirkwall and the mainland," replied Vickers. "Well--it's 
good to know that, anyhow. But wait until the Pike's vamoosed again, and 
we'll make up such a column of smoke that it'll be seen for many a mile. In 
fact, I'll go and gather a lot of dried stuff now--you two can drag those 
boxes and things up the beach and see what our gaolers have been good 
enough to send us." 

He went away up the cliffs, and Audrey and Copplestone, once more 
left alone, looked at each other and laughed. 

"That's right," said Copplestone. "What I like about you is that you take 
things that way." 

"Is it any use taking them any other way?" she asked. "Besides I've 
never been at all frightened nor particularly concerned. I've always felt that 
we were only put here so that we should be out of the way while our captors 
got safely away with their booty, and as regards my mother, I know her well 
enough to feel sure that she quickly sized things up, and that she'll have 
taken measures of her own. Don't be surprised if we're rescued through her 
means or if she has set somebody to work to catch the predatory Pike." 

"Good!" said Copplestone. "But as regards the Pike, I wonder if you 
observed something during the few minutes she was here. I'm sure Vickers 
didn't--he was too busy, watching Chatfield." 

"So was I," replied Audrey. "What was it?" 

"I believe I'm unusually observant," answered Copplestone. "I seem to 
see things--all at once, don't you know. I saw that since we made her 
acquaintance--and were unceremoniously bundled off her--the Pike has got 
a new and quite different coat of paint. And I daresay she's changed her 
name, too. From all of which I argue that when they got rid of us here, the 
people who are working all this slipped quietly back to some cove or creek 
on the Scotch coast, did a stiff turn at repainting, and meant to be off to the 
other side of the world under new colours. And while this was going on, 
Andrius, or his co-villain, found time to examine those chests that Chatfield 
told us of, and when they found that Chatfield had done them, they came 
back here quick. Now they're off to make him reveal the whereabouts of the 
real chests." 

"Won't they be rather running their necks into a noose?" suggested 
Audrey. "I'm dead certain that my mother will have raised a hue and cry 


after them." 

"They're cute enough," said Copplestone. "Anyway, they'll run a good 
many risks for the sake of fifty thousand pounds. What they may do is to 
run into some very quiet inlet--there are hundreds on these northern coasts-- 
and take Chatfield to his hiding-place. Chatfield's like all scoundrels of his 
type--a horrible coward if a pistol's held to his head. Now they've got him, 
they'll force him to disgorge. Hang this compulsory inactivity!--my nerves 
are all a-tingle to get going at things!" 

"Let's occupy ourselves with the things our generous gaolers have been 
kind enough to send us, then,” suggested Audrey. "We'd better carry them 
up to our shelter." 

Copplestone went down to the things which the boat's crew had 
deposited on the beach--a couple of small packing-cases, a bundle of wraps 
and cushions, and some books, magazines and newspapers. He picked up a 
paper with a cry which suggested a discovery of importance. 

"Look at that!" he exclaimed. "Do you see? A Scotsman! Today's date! 
And here--Aberdeen Free Press--same date!" 

"Well?" asked Audrey. "And what then?" 

"What then?" demanded Copplestone. "Where are your powers of 
deduction? Why, that shows that the Pike was somewhere this morning 
where she could get the morning papers from Aberdeen and Edinburgh-- 
therefore, she's been, as I suggested, somewhere on the Scotch coast all 
night. It's now noon--she's a fast sailer--I guess she's been within sixty miles 
of us ever since she left us." 

"Isn't it more pertinent to speculate on where she'll be when we want to 
find her?" asked Audrey. 

"More pertinent still to wonder when somebody will come to find us," 
answered Copplestone as he shouldered one of the cases. "However, there's 
a certain joy in uncertainty, so they say--we're tasting it." 

The joys of uncertainty, however, were not to endure. They had scarcely 
completed the task of carrying up the newly-arrived stores to the shelter 
which they had made in an angle of the rocks when Vickers hailed them 
from a spur of the cliffs and waved his arms excitedly. 

"I say, you two!" he shouted. "There's a craft coming--from the south- 
west. Come up! There!" he added, a few minutes later, when they arrived, 
breathless, at his side. "Out yonder--a mere black blot--but unmistakable! 
Do you know what that is, either of you? You don't? All right, I do--ought 


to, because I'm a R.N.V.R. man myself. That's a T.B.D., my friends!-- 
torpedo-boat destroyer. What's more, far off as she is, my experienced eye 
and sure knowledge tell me exactly what she is. She's a class H. boat built 
last year--oil fuel--turbines--runs up to thirty knots--and she's doing ‘em, 
too, just now! Come on, Copplestone--more stuff on this fire!" 

"I don't think we need be uneasy," said Copplestone. "Miss Greyle 
thinks that her mother will have raised a hue and cry after the Pike. This 
torpedo thing is probably looking round for us. She--what's that?" 

The sudden sharp crack of a gun came across the calm surface of the 
sea, and the watchers turning from their fire towards the black object in the 
distance saw a cloud of white smoke drifting away from it. 

"Hooray!" shouted Vickers. "She's seen our smoke-pillar! Shove more 
on, just to let her know we understand. Saved!--this time, anyway." 

Half-an-hour later, a spick and span and eminently youthful-looking 
naval lieutenant raised his cap to the three folk who stood eagerly awaiting 
his approach at the edge of the surf. 

"Miss Greyle? Mr. Vickers? Mr. Copplestone?" he asked as he sprang 
from his boat and came up. "Right!--we're searching for you--had wireless 
messages this morning. Where's the pirate, or whatever he is?" 

"Somewhere away to the southward," answered Vickers, pointing into 
the haze. "He was here two hours ago--but he's about as fast as they make 
‘em, and he's good reason to show a clean pair of heels. However, we've 
ample grounds for believing him to have gone due south again. Where are 
you from?" 

"Got the message off Dunnett Head, and we'll run you to Thurso," 
replied the rescuer, motioning them to enter the boat. "Come on--our 
commander's got some word or other for you. What's all this been?" he 
went on, gazing at Audrey with youthful assurance as they moved away 
from the shore. "You don't mean to say you've actually been kidnapped?" 

"Kidnapped and marooned," replied Vickers. "And I hope you'll catch 
our kidnapper--he's got a tremendous amount of property on him which 
belongs to this lady, and he'll make tracks for the other side of the Atlantic 
as soon as he gets hold of some more which he's gone to collect." 

The lieutenant regarded Audrey with still more interest. "Oh, all right," 
he said confidently. "He'll not get away. I guess they've wirelessed all over 
the place--our message was from the Admiralty!" 


"That's Sir Cresswell's doing," said Copplestone, turning to Audrey. 
"Your mother must have wired to him. I wonder what the message is?" he 
asked, facing the lieutenant. "Do you know?" 

"Something about if you're found to tell you to get south as fast as 
possible," he answered. "And we've worked that out for you. You can get on 
by train from Thurso to Inverness, and from Inverness, of course, you'll get 
the southern express. Well put you off at Thurso by two o'clock--just time to 
give you such lunch as our table affords--bit rough, you know. So you've 
really been all night on that island?" he went on with unaffected curiosity. 
"What a lark!" 

"You'd have had an opportunity of studying character if you'd been with 
us," replied Vickers. "We lost a fine specimen of humanity two hours ago." 

"Tell about it aboard," said the lieutenant. "We'll be thankful--we've 
been round this end-of-everywhere coast for a month and we're tired. It's 
quite a Godsend to have a little adventure." 

Copplestone had been right in surmising that Sir Cresswell Oliver had 
bestirred himself to find him and his companions. They were presently 
shown his message. They were to get to Norcaster as quickly as possible, 
and to wire their whereabouts as soon as they were found. If, as seemed 
likely, they were picked up on the north coast of Scotland, they were to ask 
at Inverness railway station for telegrams. And to Inverness after being 
landed at Thurso they betook themselves, while the torpedo-boat destroyer 
set off to nose round for the Pike, in case she came that way back from 
wherever she had gone to. 

Copplestone came out of the station-master's office at Inverness with a 
couple of telegrams and read their contents over to his companions in the 
dining-room to which they adjourned. 

"This is from Mrs. Greyle," he said. "All right and much relieved by 
wire from Thurso. Bring Audrey home as quick as possible.’ That's good! 
And this--Great Scott! This is from Gilling! Listen!--'Just heard from 
Petherton of your rescue. Come straight and sharp Norcaster. Meet me at 
the "Angel." Big things afoot. Spurge most anxious see you. Important 
news. Gilling.’ So things have been going on," he concluded, turning the 
second telegram over to Vickers. "I suppose we'll have to travel all night?" 

"Night express in an hour," replied Vickers. "We shall make Norcaster 
about five-thirty tomorrow morning." 


"Then let us wire the time of our arrival to Gilling. I'm anxious to know 
what has brought him up there," said Copplestone. "And we'll wire to Mrs. 
Greyle, too," he added, turning to Audrey. "She'll know then that you're 
absolutely on the way." 

"I wonder what we're on the way to?" remarked Vickers with a grim 
smile. "It strikes me that our recent alarms and excursions will have been as 
nothing to what awaits us at Norcaster." 

What did await them on a cold, dismal morning at Norcaster was 
Gilling, stamping up and down a windswept platform. And Gilling seized 
on Copplestone almost before he could alight from the train. 

"Come to the 'Angel' straight off!" he said. "Mrs. Greyle's there awaiting 
her daughter. I've work for you and Vickers at once--that chap Spurge is 
somewhere about the ‘Angel,’ too--been hanging round there since 
yesterday, heavy with news that he'll give to nobody but you." 

CHAPTER XXV 

THE SQUIRE 

Such of the folk of the "Angel" hotel--a night porter, a waiter, a 
chamber-maid--as were up and about that grey morning, wondered why the 
two old gentlemen who had arrived from London the day before should rise 
from their beds to hold a secret and mysterious conference with the three 
young ones who, with a charming if tired-looking young lady, drove up 
before the city clocks had struck six. But Sir Cresswell Oliver and Mr. 
Petherton knew that there was no time to be lost, and as soon as Audrey had 
been restored to and carried off by her mother to Mrs. Greyle's room, they 
summoned Vickers and Copplestone to a private parlour and demanded 
their latest news. Sir Cresswell listened eagerly, and in silence, until 
Copplestone described the return of the Pike; at that he broke his silence. 

"That's precisely what I feared!" he exclaimed. "Of course, if she's been 
hurriedly repainted and renamed, she stands a fair chance of getting away. 
Our instructions to the patrol boats up there are to look for a certain vessel, 
the Pike--naturally they won't look for anything else. We must get the 
wireless to work at once." 

"But there's this," said Copplestone. "They certainly fetched old 
Chatfield to make him hand over the gold! They won't go away without 
that! And he said that he'd hidden the gold somewhere near Scarhaven. 
Therefore, they'll have to come down this coast to get it." 


"Not necessarily," replied Sir Cresswell, with a knowing shake of the 
head. "You may be sure they're alive to all the exigencies of the situation. 
They could do several things once they'd got Chatfield on board again. 
Some of them could land with him at some convenient port and make him 
take them to where he's hidden the money; they could recapture that and go 
off to some other port, to which the yacht had meanwhile been brought 
round. If we only knew where Chatfield had planted that money--" 

"He said near Scarhaven, unmistakably," remarked Vickers. 

"Near Scarhaven!" repeated Sir Cresswell, laughing dismally. "That's a 
wide term--a very wide one. Behind Scarhaven, as you all know, are hills 
and moors and valleys and ravines in which one could hide a Dreadnought! 
Well, that's all I can think of--getting into communication with patrol boats 
and coastguard stations all along the coast between here and Wick. And that 
mayn't be the least good. Somebody may have escorted Chatfield ashore 
after they left you yesterday, brought him hereabouts by rail or motor-car, 
and the yacht may have made a wide detour round the Shetlands and be 
now well on her way to the North Atlantic." 

"But in that case--the money?" asked Copplestone. 

"They would get hold of the money, take it clean away, and ship it from 
Liverpool, or Glasgow, or--anywhere," replied Sir Cresswell. "You may be 
sure they've plenty of resources at command, and that they'll work secretly. 
Of course, we must keep a look out round about here for any sign or 
reappearance of Chatfield, but, as I say, this country is so wild that he and 
his companions can easily elude observation, especially as they're sure to 
come by night. Still, we must do what we can, and at once. But first, there 
are one or two things I want to ask you young men--you said, Mr. Vickers, 
that Chatfield solemnly insisted to you that he did not know that the man 
who had posed as Marston Greyle was not Marston Greyle?" 

"He did," replied Vickers, "and though Chatfield is an unmitigated old 
scoundrel, I believe him." 

"You do!" exclaimed Gilling, who was listening eagerly. "Oh, come!" 

"I do--as a professional man," answered Vickers, stoutly, and with an 
appealing glance at his brother solicitor. "Mr. Petherton will tell you that we 
lawyers have a curious gift of intuition. With all Chatfield's badness, I do 
really believe that the old fellow does not know whether the man we'll call 
the Squire is Marston Greyle or not! He's doubtful--he's puzzled--but he 
doesn't know." 


"Odd!" murmured Sir Cresswell, after a minute's silence. "Odd! Very, 
very odd! That shows that there's still some extraordinary mystery about 
this which we haven't even guessed at. Well, now, another question--you got 
the idea that some one else was aboard the yacht?" 

"Some one other than Andrius--in authority--yes!" answered Vickers. 
"We certainly thought that." 

"Did you think it was the man we know as the Squire?" asked Sir 
Cresswell. 

"We had a notion that he might be there," replied Vickers, with a glance 
at Copplestone. "Especially after what happened to Chatfield. Of course, we 
never saw him, or heard his voice, or saw a sign of him. Still, we fancied--" 

Sir Cresswell rose from his chair and motioned to Petherton. 

"Well," he said, "I think you and I, Petherton, had better complete our 
toilets, and then give a look in at the authorities here and find out if 
anything has been received by wireless or from the coastguard stations 
about the yacht. In the meantime," he added, turning to Vickers and 
Copplestone, "Gilling can tell you what's been going on in your absence-- 
you'll learn from it that our impression is that the Squire, as we call him, 
was on the Pike with you." 

The two elder men went away, and Copplestone turned to Gilling. 

"What have you got?" he asked eagerly. "Live news!" 

"Might have been livelier and more satisfactory," answered Gilling, "if 
it hadn't been for the factor which none of us can help--luck! We tracked the 
Squire." 

"You did?" exclaimed Copplestone. "Where?" 

"When I said we I should have said Swallow," continued Gilling. "You 
remember that afternoon of our return from Bristol, Copplestone? It seems 
ages away now, though as a matter of time it's only four days ago!--Well, 
that afternoon Swallow, who had had two or three more keeping a sharp 
look out for the Squire, got a telephone message from one of 'em saying that 
he'd tracked his man to the Fragonard Club. I'd gone home to my chambers, 
to rest a bit after our adventures at Bristol and Falmouth, so Swallow had to 
act on his own initiative. He set off for the Fragonard Club, and outside it 
met his man. This particular man had been keeping a watch for days on that 
tobacconist's shop in Wardour Street. That afternoon he suddenly saw the 
Squire leave it, by a side door. He followed him to the Fragonard Club, 
watched him enter; then he himself turned into a neighbouring bar and 


telephoned to Swallow. The Squire was still in the Fragonard when 
Swallow got there: from that time he kept a watch. The Squire remained in 
the Club for an hour--" 

"Which proves," interrupted Copplestone, "that he's a member, and that 
I ought to have followed up my attempt to get in there." 

"Well, anyway," continued Gilling, "there he was, and thence he 
eventually emerged, with a kit-bag. He got into a taxi, and Swallow heard 
him order its driver to go to King's Cross. Now Swallow was there alone-- 
and he had just before that met his man scooting round to see if there was a 
rear exit from the Fragonard, and he hadn't returned. Swallow, of course, 
couldn't wait--every minute was precious. He followed the Squire to King's 
Cross, and heard him book for Northborough." 

"Northborough!" exclaimed Copplestone, in surprise. "Not Norcaster? 
Ah, well, Northborough's a port, too, isn't it?" 

"Northborough is as near to Scarhaven as Norcaster is, you know," said 
Gilling. "To Northborough he booked, anyhow. So did Swallow, who, now 
that he'd got him, was going to follow him to the North Pole, if need be. 
The train was just starting--Swallow had no time to communicate with me. 
Also, the train didn't stop until it reached Grantham. There he sent me a 
wire, saying he was on the track of his man. Well, they went on to 
Northborough, where they arrived late in the evening. There--what is it, 
Copplestone," he broke off, seeing signs of a desire to speak on 
Copplestone's part. 

"You're talking of the very same afternoon and evening that I came 
down--four evenings ago," said Copplestone. "My train was the four 
o'clock--I got to Norcaster at ten--surely they didn't come on the same 
train!" 

"I feel sure they did, but anyhow, these trains to the North are usually 
very long ones, and you were probably in a different part," replied Gilling. 
"Anyway, they got to Northborough soon after nine. Swallow followed his 
man on to the platform, out to some taxi-cabs, and heard him commission 
one of the chauffeurs to take him to Scarhaven. When they'd gone Swallow 
got hold of another taxi, and told its driver to take him to Scarhaven, too. 
Off they went--in a pitch-black night, I'm told--" 

"We know that!" said Vickers with a glance at Copplestone. "We 
motored from Norcaster--just about the same time." 


"Well," continued Gilling, "it was at any rate so dark that Swallow's 
driver, who appears to have been a very nervous chap, made very poor 
progress. Also he took one or two wrong turnings. Finally he ran his car 
into a guide post which stood where two roads forked--and there Swallow 
was landed, scarcely halfway to Scarhaven. They couldn't get the car to 
move, and it was some time before Swallow could persuade the landlord at 
the nearest inn to hire out a horse and trap to him. Altogether, it was near or 
just past midnight when he reached Scarhaven, and when he did get there, it 
was to see the lights of a steamer going out of the bay." 

"The Pike, of course," muttered Copplestone. 

"Of course--and some men on the quay told him," continued Gilling. 
"Well, that put Swallow in a fix. He was dead certain, of course, that his 
man was on that yacht. However, he didn't want to rouse suspicion, so he 
didn't ask any of those quayside men if they'd seen the Squire. Instead, 
remembering what I'd told him about Mrs. Greyle he asked for her house 
and was directed to it. He found Mrs. Greyle in a state of great anxiety. Her 
daughter had gone with you two to the yacht and had never returned; Mrs. 
Greyle, watching from her windows, had seen the yacht go out to sea. 
Swallow found her, of course, seriously alarmed as to what had happened. 
Of course, he told her what he had come down for and they consulted. Next 
morning--" 

"Stop a bit," interrupted Vickers. "Didn't Mrs. Greyle get any message 
from the yacht about her daughter--Andrius said he'd sent one, anyway." 

"A lie!" replied Gilling. "She got no message. The only consolation she 
had was that you and Copplestone were with Miss Greyle. Well, first thing 
next morning Swallow and Mrs. Greyle set every possible means to work. 
They went to the police--they wired to places up the coast and down the 
coast to keep a look out--and Swallow also wired full particulars to Sir 
Cresswell Oliver, with the result that Sir Cresswell went to the naval 
authorities and got them to set their craft up north to work. Having done all 
this, and finding that he could be of no more service at Scarhaven, Swallow 
returned to town to see me and to consult. Now, of course, we were in a 
position by then to approach that Fragonard Club--" 

"Ah!" exclaimed Copplestone. "Just so!" 

"The man, whoever he is, had been there an hour on the day Swallow 
and his man tracked him," continued Gilling. "Therefore, something must 
be known of him. Swallow and J, armed with certain credentials, went 


there. And--we could find out next to nothing. The hall porter there said he 
dimly remembered such a gentleman coming in and going upstairs, but he 
himself was new to his job, didn't know all the members--there are 
hundreds of 'em--and he took this man for a regular habitue. A waiter also 
had some sort of recollection of the man, and seeing him in conversation 
with another man whom he, the waiter, knew better, though he didn't know 
his name. Swallow is now moving everything to find that man--to find 
anybody who knows our man--and something will come of it, in the end-- 
must do. In the meantime I came down here with Sir Cresswell and Mr. 
Petherton, to be on the spot. And, from your information, things will happen 
here! That hidden gold is the thing--they'll not leave that without an effort 
to get it. If we could only find out where that is and watch it--then our 
present object would be achieved." 

"What is the present object?" asked Copplestone. 

"Why," replied Gilling, "we've got warrants out against both Chatfield 
and the Squire for the murder of Bassett Oliver!--the police here have them 
in hand. Petherton's seen to that. And if they can only be laid hands on-- 
What is it?" he asked turning to a sleepy-eyed waiter who, after a gentle tap 
at the door, put a shock head into the room. "Somebody want me?" 

"That there man, sir--you know," said the waiter. "Here again, sir-- 
stable-yard, sir." 

Gilling jumped up and gave Copplestone a look. 

"That's Spurge!" he muttered. "He said he'd be back at day-break. Wait 
here--I'll fetch him." 

CHAPTER XXVI 

THE REAVER'S GLEN 

Zachary Spurge, presently ushered in by Gilling, who carefully closed 
the door behind himself and his companion, looked as if his recent lodging 
had been of an even rougher nature than that in which Copplestone had 
found him at their first meeting. The rough horseman's cloak in which he 
was buttoned to the edge of a red neckerchief and a stubbly chin was 
liberally ornamented with bits of straw, scraps of furze and other odds and 
ends picked up in woods and hedge-rows. Spurge, indeed, bore 
unmistakable evidence of having slept out in wild places for some nights 
and his general atmosphere was little more respectable than that of a 
scarecrow. But he grinned cheerfully at Copplestone--and then frowned at 
Vickers. 


"I didn't count for to meet no lawyers, gentlemen," he said, pausing on 
the outer boundaries of the parlour, "I ain't a-goin' to talk before 'em, 
neither!" 

"He's a grudge against me--I've had to appear against him once or 
twice," whispered Vickers to Copplestone. "You'd better soothe him down-- 
I want to know what he's got to tell." 

"It's all right, Spurge," said Copplestone. "Come--Mr. Vickers is on our 
side this time; he's one of us. You can say anything you like before him--or 
Mr. Gilling either. We're all in it. Pull your chair up--here, alongside of me, 
and tell us what you've been doing." 

"Well, of course, if you puts it that way, Mr. Copplestone," replied 
Spurge, coming to the table a little doubtfully. "Though I hadn't meant to 
tell nobody but you what I've got to tell. However, I can see that things is in 
such a pretty pass that this here ain't no one-man job--it's a job as'll want a 
lot o' men! And I daresay lawyers and such-like is as useful men in that way 
as you can lay hands on--no offence to you, Mr. Vickers, only you see I've 
had experience o' your sort before. But if you are taking a hand in this here- 
-well, all right. But now, gentlemen," he continued dropping into a chair at 
the table and laying his fur cap on its polished surface, "afore ever I says a 
word, d'ye think that I could be provided with a cup o' hot coffee, or tea, 
with a stiff dose o' rum in it? I'm that cold and starved--ah, if you'd been 
where I been this last twelve hours or so, you'd be perished." 

The sleepy waiter was summoned to attend to Spurge's wants--until they 
were satisfied the poacher sat staring fixedly at his cap and occasionally 
shaking his head. But after a first hearty gulp of strongly fortified coffee the 
colour came back into his face, he sighed with relief, and signalled to the 
three watchful young men to draw their chairs close to his. 

"Ah!" he said, setting down his cup. "And nobody never wanted aught 
more badly than I wanted that! And now then--the door being shut on us 
quite safe, ain't it, gentlemen?--no eavesdroppers?--well, this here it is. I 
don't know what you've been a-doing of these last few days, nor what may 
have happened to each and all--but I've news. Serious news--as I reckons it 
to be. Of--Chatfield!" 

Copplestone kicked Vickers under the table and gave him a look. 

"Chatfield again!" he murmured. "Well, go on, Spurge." 

"There's a lot to go on with, too, guv'nor," said Spurge, after taking 
another evidently welcome drink. "And I'll try to put it all in order, as it 


were--same as if I was in a witness-box," he added, with a sly glance at 
Vickers. "You remember that day of the inquest on the actor gentleman, 
guv'nor? Well, of course, when I went to give evidence at Scarhaven, at that 
there inquest, I never expected but what the police ‘ud collar me at the end 
of it. However, I didn't mean that they should, if I could help it, so I 
watched things pretty close, intending to slip off when I saw a chance. Well, 
now, you'll bear in mind that there was a bit of a dust-up when the thing was 
Over--some on 'em cheering the Squire and some on 'em grousing about the 
verdict, and between one and t'other I popped out and off, and you yourself 
Saw me making for the moors. Of course, me, knowing them moors back o' 
Scarhaven as I do, it was easy work to make myself scarce on ‘em in ten 
minutes--not all the police north o' the Tees could ha' found me a quarter of 
an hour after I'd hooked it out o' that schoolroom! Well, but the thing then 
was--where to go next? "[Twasn't no good going to Hobkin's Hole again-- 
now that them chaps knew I was in the neighbourhood they'd soon ha’ 
smoked me out o' there. Once I thought of making for Norcaster here, and 
going into hiding down by the docks--I've one or two harbours o' refuge 
there. But I had reasons for wishing to stop in my own country--for a bit at 
any rate. And so, after reckoning things up, I made for a spot as Mr. Vickers 
there'll know by name of the Reaver's Glen." 

"Good place, too, for hiding," remarked Vickers with a nod. 

"Best place on this coast--seashore and inland," said Spurge. "And as 
you two London gentlemen doesn't know it, I'll tell you about it. If you was 
to go out o' Scarhaven harbour and turn north, you'd sail along our coast 
line up here to the mouth of Norcaster Bay and you'd think there was never 
an inlet between 'em. But there is. About half-way between Scarhaven and 
Norcaster there's a very narrow opening in the cliffs that you'd never notice 
unless you were close in shore, and inside that opening there's a cove that's 
big enough to take a thousand-ton vessel--aye, and half-a-dozen of 'em! It 
was a favourite place for smugglers in the old days, and they call it 
Darkman's Dene to this day in memory of a famous old smuggler that used 
it a good deal. Well, now, at the land end of that cove there's a narrow valley 
that runs up to the moorland and the hills, full o' rocks and crags and 
precipices and such like--something o' the same sort as Hobkin's Hole but a 
deal wilder, and that's known as the Reaver's Glen, because in other days 
the cattle-lifters used to bring their stolen goods, cattle and sheep, down 
there where they could pen 'em in, as it were. There's piles o' places in that 


glen where a man can hide--I picked out one right at the top, at the edge of 
the moors, where there's the ruins of an old peel tower. I could get shelter in 
that old tower, and at the same time slip out of it if need be into one of fifty 
likely hiding places amongst the rocks. I got into touch with my cousin Jim 
Spurge--the one-eyed chap at the 'Admiral's Arms,' Mr. Copplestone, that 
night--and I got in a supply of meat and drink, and there I was. And--as 
things turned out, Chatfield had got his eye on the very same spot!" 

Spurge paused for a minute, and picking out a match from a stand which 
stood on the table, began to trace imaginary lines on the mahogany. 

"This is how things is there," he said, inviting his companions' attention. 
"Here, like, is where this peel tower stands--that's a thick wood as comes 
close up to its walls--that there is a road as crosses the moors and the wood 
about, maybe, a hundred yards or so behind the tower on the land side. 
Now, there, one afternoon as I was in that there tower, a-reading of a 
newspaper that Jim had brought me the night before, I hears wheels on that 
moorland road, and I looked out through a convenient loophole, and who 
should I see but Peter Chatfield in that old pony trap of his. He was coming 
along from the direction of Scarhaven, and when he got abreast of the tower 
he pulled up, got out, left his pony to crop the grass and came strolling over 
in my direction. Of course, I wasn't afraid of him--there's so many ways in 
and out of that old peel as there is out of a rabbit-warren--besides, I felt 
certain he was there on some job of his own. Well, he comes up to the edge 
of the glen, and he looks into it and round it, and up and down at the tower, 
and he wanders about the heaps of fallen masonry that there is there, and 
finally he puts thumbs in his armhole and went slowly back to his trap. 'But 
you'll be coming back, my old swindler!' says I to myself. 'You'll be back 
again I doubt not at all!’ And back he did come--that very night. Oh, yes!" 

"Alone?" asked Copplestone. 

"A-lone!" replied Spurge. "It had got to be dark, and I was thinking of 
going to sleep, having nought else to do and not expecting cousin Jim that 
night, when I heard the sound of horses' feet and of wheels. So I cleared out 
of my hole to where I could see better. Of course, it was Chatfield--same 
old trap and pony--but this time he came from Norcaster way. Well, he gets 
out, just where he'd got out before, and he leads the pony and trap across the 
moor to close by the tower. I could tell by the way that trap went over the 
grass that there was some sort of a load in it and it wouldn't have surprised 
me, gentlemen, if the old reptile had brought a dead body out of it. After a 


bit, I hear him taking something out, something which he bumped down on 
the ground with a thump--I counted nine o' them thumps. And then after a 
bit I heard him begin a moving of some of the loose masonry what lies in 
such heaps at the foot o' the peel tower--dark though it was there was light 
enough in the sky for him to see to do that. But after he'd been at it some 
time, puffing and groaning and grunting, he evidently wanted to see better, 
and he suddenly flashed a light on things from one o' them electric torches. 
And then I see--me being not so many yards away from him--nine small 
white wood boxes, all clamped with metal bands, lying in a row on the 
grass, and I see, too, that Chatfield had been making a place for 'em 
amongst the stones. Yes--that was it--nine small white wood boxes--so 
small, considering, that I wondered what made 'em so heavy." 

Copplestone favoured Vickers with another quiet kick. They were, 
without doubt, hearing the story of the hidden gold, and it was becoming 
exciting. 

"Well," continued Spurge. "Into the place he'd cleared out them boxes 
went, and once they were all in he heaped the stones over 'em as natural as 
they were before, and he kicked a lot o' small loose stones round about and 
over the place where he'd been standing. And then the old sinner let out a 
great groan as if something troubled him, and he fetched a bottle out of his 
pocket and took a good pull at whatever was in it, after which, gentlemen, 
he wiped his forehead with his handkerchief and groaned again. He'd had 
his bit of light on all that time, but he doused it then, and after that he led 
the old pony away across the bit of moor to the road, and presently in he 
gets and drives slowly away towards Scarhaven. And so there was I, d'ye 
see, Mr. Copplestone, left, as it were, sold guardian of--what?" 

The three young men exchanged glances with each other while Spurge 
refreshed himself with his fortified coffee, and their eyes asked similar 
questions. 

"Ah!" observed Copplestone at last. "You don't know what, Spurge? 
You haven't examined one of those boxes?" 

Spurge set his cup down and gave his questioner a knowing look. 

"T'll tell you my line o' conduct, guv'nor," he said. "So certain sure have 
I been that something 'ud come o' this business of hiding them boxes and 
that something valuable is in 'em that I've taken partiklar care ever since 
Chatfield planted 'em there that night never to set foot within a dozen yards 
of 'em. Why? 'Cause I know he'll ha' left footprints of his own there, and 


them footprints may be useful. No, sir!--them boxes has been guarded 
careful ever since Chatfield placed 'em where he did. For--Chatfield's never 
been back!" 

"Never back, eh?" said Copplestone, winking at the other two. 

"Never been back--self nor spirit, substance nor shadow!--since that 
night," replied Spurge. "Unless, indeed, he's been back since four o'clock 
this morning, when I left there. However, if he's been 'twixt then and now, 
my cousin Jim Spurge, he was there. Jim's been helping me to watch. When 
I first came in here to see if I could hear anything about you--Jim having 
told me that some London gentlemen was up here again--I left him in 
charge. And there he is now. And now you know all I can tell you, 
gentlemen, and as I understand there's some mystery about Chatfield and 
that he's disappeared, happen you'll know how to put two and two together. 
And if I'm of any use--" 

"Spurge," said Gilling. "How far is it to this Reaver's Glen--or, rather to 
that peel tower?" 

"Matter of eight or nine miles, guv'nor, over the moors," replied Spurge. 

"How did you come in then?" asked Gilling. 

"Cousin Jim Spurge's bike--down in the stable-yard, now," answered 
Spurge. "Did it comfortable in under the hour." 

"T think we ought to go out there--some of us," said Gilling. "We ought-- 

At that moment the door opened and Sir Cresswell Oliver came in, 
holding a bit of flimsy paper in his hand. He glanced at Spurge and then 
beckoned the three young men to join him. 

"I've had a wireless message from the North Sea--and it puzzles me," he 
said. "One of our ships up there has had news of what is surely the Pike 
from a fishing vessel. She was seen late yesterday afternoon going due east- 
-due east, mind you! If that was she--and I'm sure of it!--our quarry's 
escaping us." 

CHAPTER XXVII 

THE PEEL TOWER 

Gilling took the message from Sir Cresswell and thoughtfully read it 
over. Then he handed it back and motioned the old seaman to look at 
Spurge. 

"I think you ought to know what this man has just told us, sir," he said. 
"We've got a story from him that exactly fits in with what Chatfield told Mr. 


Vickers when the Pike returned to carry him off yesterday. Chatfield, you'll 
remember, said that the gold he'd withdrawn from the bank is hidden 
somewhere--well, there's no doubt that this man Zachary Spurge knows 
where it is hidden. It's there now--and the presumption is, of course, that 
these people on the Pike will certainly come in to this coast--somehow!--to 
get it. So in that case--eh?" 

"Gad!--that's valuable!" said Sir Cresswell, glancing again at Spurge, 
and with awakened interest. "Let me hear this story." 

Copplestone epitomized Spurge's account, while the poacher listened 
admiringly, checking off the main points and adding a word or two where 
he considered the epitome lacking. 

"Very smart of you, my man," remarked Sir Cresswell, nodding 
benevolently at Spurge when the story was over. "You're in a fair way to 
find yourself well rewarded. Now gentlemen!" he continued, sitting down at 
the table, and engaging the attention of the others, "I think we had better 
have a council of war. Petherton has just gone to speak to the police 
authorities about those warrants which have been taken out against 
Chatfield and the impostor, but we can go on in his absence. Now there 
seems to be no doubt that those chests which Spurge tells us of contain the 
gold which Chatfield procured from the bank, and concerning which he 
seems to have played his associates more tricks than one. However, his 
associates, whoever they are--and mind you, gentlemen, I believe there are 
more men than Chatfield and the Squire in all this!--have now got a tight 
grip on Chatfield, and they'll force him to show them where that gold is-- 
they'll certainly not give up the chances of fifty thousand pounds without a 
stiff try to get it. So--I'm considering all the possibilities and probabilities-- 
we may conclude that sooner or later--sooner, most likely--somebody will 
visit this old peel tower that Spurge talks of. But--who? For we're faced 
with this wireless message. I've no doubt the vessel here referred to is the 
Pike--no doubt at all. Now she was seen making due east, near this side of 
the Dogger Bank, late last night--so that it would look as if these men were 
making for Denmark, or Germany, rather than for this coast. But since 
receiving this message, I have thought that point out. The Pike is, I believe, 
a very fast vessel?" 

"Very," answered Vickers. "She can do twenty-seven or eight knots an 
hour." 


"Exactly," said Sir Cresswell. "Then in that case they may have put in at 
some Northern port, landed Chatfield and two or three men to keep an eye 
on him and to accompany him to this old tower, while the Pike herself has 
gone off till a more fitting opportunity arises of dodging in somewhere to 
pick up the chests which Chatfield and his party will in the meantime have 
removed. From what I have seen of it this is such a wild part of the coast 
that Chatfield and such a small gang as I am imagining, could easily come 
back here, keep themselves hidden and recover the chests without 
observation. So our plain duty is to now devise some plan for going to the 
Reaver's Glen and keeping a watch there until somebody comes. Eh?" 

"There's another thing that's possible, sir," said Vickers, who had 
listened carefully to all that Sir Cresswell had said. "The Pike is fitted for 
wireless telegraphy." 

"Yes?" said Sir Cresswell expectantly. "And you think--?" 

"You suggested that there may be more people than Chatfield and the 
Squire in at this business," continued Vickers. "Just so! We--Copplestone 
and myself--know very well that the skipper of the Pike, Andrius, is in it: 
that's undeniable. But there may be others--or one other, or two--on shore 
here. And as the Pike can communicate by wireless, those on board her may 
have sent a message to their shore confederates to remove those chests. So-- 

"Capital suggestion!" said Sir Cresswell, who saw this point at once. 
"So we'd better lose no time in arranging our expedition out there. Spurge-- 
you're the man who knows the spot best--what ought we to do about getting 
there--in force?" 

Spurge, obviously flattered at being called upon to advise a great man, 
entered into the discussion with enthusiasm. 

"Your honour mustn't go in force at all!" he said. "What's wanted, 
gentlemen, is--strategy! Now if you'll let me put it to you, me knowing the 
lie of the land, this is what had ought to be done. A small party ought to go- 
-with me to lead. We'll follow the road that cuts across the moorland to a 
certain point; then we'll take a by-track that gets you to High Nick; there 
we'll take to a thick bit o' wood and coppice that runs right up to the peel 
tower. Nobody'll track us, nor see us from any point, going that way. Three 
or four of us--these here young gentlemen, now, and me--'ll be enough for 
the job--if armed. A revolver apiece your honour--that'll be plenty. And as 


for the rest--what you might call a reserve force--your honour said 
something just now about some warrants. Is the police to be in at it, then?" 

"The police hold warrants for the two men we've been chiefly talking 
about," replied Sir Cresswell. 

"Well let your honour come on a bit later with not more than three 
police plain-clothes fellows--as far as High Nick," said Spurge. "The 
police'll know where that is. Let 'em wait there--don't let 'em come further 
until I send back a message by my cousin Jim, You see, guv'nor," he added, 
turning to Copplestone, whom he seemed to regard as his own special 
associate, "we don't know how things may be. We might have to wait hours. 
As I view it, me having listened careful to what his honour the Admiral 
there says--best respects to your honour--them chaps'll never come a-nigh 
that place till it's night again, or at any rate, dusk, which'll be about seven 
o'clock this evening. But they may watch, during the day, and it 'ud be a 
foolish thing to have a lot of men about. A small force such as I can hide in 
that wood, and another in reserve at High Nick, which, guv'nor, is a deep 
hole in the hill-top--that's the ticket!" 

"Spurge is right," said Sir Cresswell. "You youngsters go with him--get 
a motor-car--and I'll see about following you over to High Nick with the 
detectives. Now, what about being armed?" 

"I've a supply of service revolvers at my office, down this very street," 
replied Vickers. "I'll go and get them. Here! Let's apportion our duties. I'll 
see to that. Gilling, you see about the car. Copplestone, you order some 
breakfast for us--sharp." 

"And I'll go round to the police," said Sir Cresswell. "Now, be careful to 
take care of yourselves--you don't know what you've got to deal with, 
remember." 

The group separated, and Copplestone went off to find the hotel people 
and order an immediate breakfast. And passing along a corridor on his way 
downstairs he encountered Mrs. Greyle, who came out of a room near by 
and started at sight of him. 

"Audrey is asleep," she whispered, pointing to the door she had just left. 
"Thank you for taking care of her. Of course I was afraid--but that's all over 
now. And now the thing is--how are things?" 

"Coming to a head, in my opinion," answered Copplestone. "But how or 
in what way, I don't know. Anyway, we know where that gold is--and they'll 
make an attempt on it--that's sure! So--we shall be there." 


"But what fools Peter Chatfield and his associates must be--from their 
own villainous standpoint--to have encumbered themselves with all that 
weight of gold!" exclaimed Mrs. Greyle. "The folly of it seems incredible 
when they could have taken it in some more easily portable form!" 

"Ah!" laughed Copplestone. "But that just shows Chatfield's 
extraordinary deepness and craft! He no doubt persuaded his associates that 
it was better to have actual bullion where they were going, and tricked them 
into believing that he'd actually put it aboard the Pike! If it hadn't been that 
they examined the boxes which he put on the Pike and found they contained 
lead or bricks, the old scoundrel would have collared the real stuff for 
himself." 

"Take care that he doesn't collar it yet," said Mrs. Greyle with a laugh as 
she went into her own room. "Chatfield is resourceful enough for--anything. 
And--take care of yourselves!" 

That was the second admonition to be careful, and Copplestone thought 
of both, as, an hour later, he, Gilling, Vickers and Spurge sped along the 
desolate, wind-swept moorland on their way to the Reaver's Glen. It was a 
typically North Country autumnal morning, cold, raw, rainy; the tops of the 
neighbouring hills were capped with dark clouds; sea-birds called dismally 
across the heather; the sea, seen in glimpses through vistas of fir and pine, 
looked angry and threatening. 

"A fit morning for a do of this sort!" exclaimed Gilling suddenly. "Is it 
pretty bare and bleak at this tower of yours, Spurge?" 

"You'll be warm enough, guv'nor, where I shall put you," answered 
Spurge. "One as has knocked about these woods and moors as much as I've 
had to knows as many places to hide his nose in as a fox does! I'll put you 
by that tower where you'll be snug enough, and warm enough, too--and 
where nobody'll see you neither. And here's High Nick and out we get." 

Leaving the car in a deep cutting of the hills and instructing the driver to 
await the return of one or other of them at a wayside farmstead a mile back, 
the three adventurers followed Spurge into the wood which led to the top of 
the Beaver's Glen. The poacher guided them onward by narrow and winding 
tracks through the undergrowth for a good half-mile; then he led them 
through thickets in which there was no paths at all; finally, after a gradual 
and cautious advance behind a high hedge of dense evergreen, he halted 
them at a corner of the wood and motioned them to look out through a 
loosely-laced network of branches. 


"Here we are!" he whispered. 'Tower--Reaver's Glen--sea in the 
distance. Lone spot, ain't it, gentlemen?" 

Copplestone and Gilling, who had never seen this part of the coast 
before, looked out on the scene with lively interest. It was certainly a 
prospect of romance and of wild, almost savage beauty on which they 
gazed. Immediately in front of them, at a distance of twenty to thirty yards, 
stood the old peel tower, a solid square mass of grey stone, intact as to its 
base and its middle stories, ruinous and crumbling from thence to what was 
left of its battlements and the turret tower at one angle. The fallen stone lay 
in irregular heaps on the ground at its foot; all around it were clumps of 
furze and bramble. From the level plateau on which it stood the Glen fell 
away in horseshoe formation gradually narrowing and descending until it 
terminated in a thick covert of fir and pine that ran down to the land end of 
the cove of which Spurge had told them. And beyond that stretched the 
wide expanse of sea, with here and there a red-sailed fishing boat tossing 
restlessly on the white-capped waves, and over that and the land was a chill 
silence, broken only by the occasional cry of the sea-birds and the bleating 
of the mountain sheep. 

"A lone spot indeed!" said Gilling in a whisper. "Spurge, where is that 
stuff hidden?" 

"Other side of the tower--in an angle of the old courtyard," replied 
Spurge, "Can't see the spot from here." 

"And where's that road you told us about?" asked Copplestone. "The 
moor road?" 

"Top o' the bank yonder--beyond the tower," said Spurge. "Runs round 
yonder comer o' this wood and goes right round it to High Nick, where 
we've cut across from. Hush now, all of you, gentlemen--I'm going to signal 
Jim." 

Screwing up his mobile face into a strange contortion, Spurge emitted 
from his puckered lips a queer cry--a cry as of some trapped animal--so 
shrill and realistic that his hearers started. 

"What on earth's that represent?" asked Gilling. "It's blood-curdling?" 

"Hare, with a stoat's teeth in its neck," answered Spurge. "H'sh--I'll call 
him again." 

No answer came to the first nor to the second summons--after a third, 
equally unproductive, Spurge looked at his companions with a scared face. 


"That's a queer thing, guv'nors!" he muttered. "Can't believe as how our 
Jim 'ud ever desert a post. He promised me faithfully as how he'd stick here 
like grim death until I came back. I hope he ain't had a fit, nor aught o' that 
sort--he ain't a strong chap at the best o' times, and--" 

"You'd better take a careful look round, Spurge," said Vickers. "Here-- 
shall I come with you?" 

But Spurge waved a hand to them to stay where they were. He himself 
crept along the back of the hedge until he came to a point opposite the 
nearest angle of the tower. And suddenly he gave a great cry--human 
enough this time!--and the three young men rushing forward found him 
standing by the body of a roughly-clad man in whom Copplestone 
recognized the one-eyed odd-job man of the "Admiral's Arms." 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE FOOTPRINTS 

The man was lying face downwards in the grass and weeds which 
clustered thickly at the foot of the hedgerow, and on the line of rough, 
weatherbeaten neck which showed between his fur cap and his turned-up 
collar there was a patch of dried blood. Very still and apparently lifeless he 
looked, but Vickers suddenly bent down, laid strong hands on him and 
turned him over. 

"He's not dead!" he exclaimed. "Only unconscious from a crack on his 
skull. Gilling!--where's that brandy you brought?--hand me the flask." 

Zachary Spurge watched in silence as Vickers and Gilling busied 
themselves in reviving the stricken man. Then he quickly pulled 
Copplestone's sleeve and motioned him away from the group. 

"Guv'nor!" he muttered. "There's been foul play here--and all along of 
them nine boxes--that I'll warrant. Look you here, guv'nor--Jim's been 
dragged to where we found him--dragged through this here gap in the hedge 
and flung where he's lying. See--there's the plain marks, all through the 
grass and stuff. Come on, guv'nor--let's see where they lead." 

The marks of a heavy, inanimate body having been dragged through the 
wet grass were evidence enough, and Copplestone and Spurge followed 
them to a corner of the old tower where they ceased. Spurge glanced round 
that corner and uttered a sharp exclamation. 

"Just what I expected!" he said. "Leastways, what I expected as soon as 
I see Jim a-lying there. Guv'nor, the stuff's gone!" 


He drew Copplestone after him and pointed to a comer of the weed- 
grown courtyard where a cavity had been made in the mass of fallen 
masonry and the stones taken from it lay about just as they had been 
displaced and thrown aside. 

"That's where the nine boxes were," he continued. "Well, there ain't one 
of ‘em there now! Naught but the hole where they was! Well--this must ha’ 
been during the early morning--after I left Jim to go into Norcaster. And of 
course him as put the stuff there must be him as fetched it away--Chatfield. 
Let's see if there's footmarks about, guv'nor." 

"Wait a bit," said Copplestone. "We must be careful about that. Move 
warily. We 'd better do it systematically. There'd have to be some sort of a 
trap, a vehicle, to carry away those chests. Where's the nearest point of that 
road you spoke of?" 

"Up there," replied Spurge, pointing to a flanking bank of heather. "But 
they--or him--wasn't forced to come that way, guv'nor. He--or them--could 
come up from that cove down yonder. It wouldn't surprise me if that there 
yacht--the Pike, you know--had turned on her tracks and come in here 
during the night. It's not more than a mile from this tower down to the 
shore, and--" 

At that moment Vickers called to them, and they went back to find Jim 
Spurge slowly opening his eyes and looking round him with consciousness 
of his company. His one eye lightened a little as he caught sight of Zachary, 
and the poacher bent down to him. 

"Jim, old man!" he said soothingly. "How are yer, Jim? Yer been hit by 
somebody. Who was it, Jim?" 

"Give him a drop more brandy and lift him up a bit," counselled Gilling. 
"He's improving." 

But it needed more than a mere drop of brandy, more than cousinly 
words of adjuration, to bring the wounded man back to a state of speech. 
And when at last he managed to make a feeble response, it was only to 
mutter some incoherent and disjointed sentences about and being struck 
down from behind--after which he again relapsed into semi- 
unconsciousness. 

"That's it guv'nor," muttered Spurge, nudging Copplestone. "That's the 
ticket! Struck down from behind--that's what happened to him. Unawares, 
so to speak, I can reckon of it up--easy. They comes in the darkness--after 
I'd left him here. He hears of 'em, as he says, a-moving about. Then he no 


doubt starts moving about--watching ‘em, as far as he can see. Then one of 
‘em gives him this crack on the skull--life-preserver if you ask me--and 
down he goes! And then--they drag him in here and leaves him. Don't care 
whether he's a goner or not--not they! Well, an' what does it prove? That 
there's been more than one of 'em, guv'nor. And in my opinion, where 
they've come from is--down there!" 

He pointed down the glen in the direction of the sea, and the three 
young men who were considerably exercised by this sudden turn of events 
and the disappearance of the chests, looked after his out-stretched hand and 
then at each other. 

"Well, we can't stand here doing nothing," said Gilling at last. "Look 
here, we'd better divide forces. This chap'll have to be removed and got to 
some hospital. Vickers!--I guess you're the quickest-footed of the lot--will 
you run back to High Nick and tell that chauffeur to bring his car round 
here? If Sir Cresswell and the police are there, tell them what's happened. 
Spurge--you go down the glen there, and see if you can see anything of any 
suspicious-looking craft in that bay you told us of. Copplestone, we can't do 
any more for this man just now--let's look round. This is a queer business," 
he went on when they had all departed, and he and Copplestone were 
walking towards the tower. "The gold's gone, of course?" 

"No sign of it here, anyway," answered Copplestone, leading him into 
the ruinous courtyard and pointing to the cavity in the fallen masonry. 
"That's where it was placed by Chatfield, according to Zachary Spurge." 

"And of course Chatfield's removed it during the night," remarked 
Gilling. "That message which Sir Cresswell read us must have been all 
wrong--the Pike's come south and she's been somewhere about--maybe 
been in that cove at the end of the glen--though she'll have cleared out of it 
hours ago!" he concluded disappointedly. "We're too late!" 

"That theory's not necessarily correct," replied Copplestone. "Sir 
Cresswell's message may have been quite right. For all we know the folks 
on the Pike had confederates on shore. Go carefully, Gilling--let's see if we 
can make out anything in the way of footprints." 

The ground in the courtyard was grassless, a flooring of grit and loose 
stone, on which no impression could well be made by human foot. But 
Copplestone, carefully prospecting around and going a little way up the 
bank which lay between the tower and the moorland road, suddenly saw 


something in the black, peat-like earth which attracted his attention and he 
called to his companion. 

"I say!" he exclaimed. "Look at this! There!--that's unmistakable 
enough. And fresh, too!" 

Gilling bent down, looked, and stared at Copplestone with a question in 
his eyes. 

"By Gad!" he said. "A woman!" 

"And one who wears good and shapely footwear, too," remarked 
Copplestone. "That's what you'd call a slender and elegant foot. Here it is 
again--going up the bank. Come on!" 

There were more traces of this wearer of elegant foot-gear on the soft 
earth of the bank which ran between the moorland and the stone-strewn 
courtyard--more again on the edges of the road itself. There, too, were plain 
signs that a motor-car of some sort had recently been pulled up opposite the 
tower--Gilling pointed to the indentations made by the studded wheels and 
to droppings of oil and petrol on the gravelly soil. 

"That's evident enough," he said. "Those chests have been fetched away 
during the night, by motor, and a woman's been in at it! Confederates, of 
course. Now then, the next thing is, which way did that motor go with its 
contents?" 

They followed the tracks for a short distance along the road, until, 
coming to a place where it widened at a gateway leading into the wood, 
they saw that the car had there been backed and turned. Gilling carefully 
examined the marks. 

"That car came from Norcaster and it's gone back to Norcaster," he 
affirmed presently. "Look here!--they came up the hill at the side of the 
wood--here they backed the car towards that gate, and then ran it backwards 
till they were abreast of the tower--then, when they'd loaded up with those 
chests they went straight off by the way they'd come. Look at the tracks-- 
plain enough." 

"Then we'd better get down towards Norcaster ourselves," said 
Copplestone. "Call Spurge back--he'll find nothing in that cove. This job 
has been done from land. And we ought to be on the track of these people-- 
they've had several hours start already." 

By this time Zachary Spurge had been recalled, Vickers had brought the 
car round from High Nick, and the injured man was carefully lifted into it 
and driven away. But at High Nick itself they met another car, hurrying up 


from Norcaster, and bringing Sir Cresswell Oliver and three other men who 
bore the unmistakable stamp of the police force. In one of them 
Copplestone recognized the inspector from Scarhaven. 

The two cars met and stopped alongside each other, and Sir Cresswell, 
with one sharp glance at the rough bandage which Vickers had fastened 
round Jim Spurge's head, rapped out a question. 

"Gone!" replied Gilling, with equal brusqueness. "Came in a motor, 
during the night, soon after Zachary Spurge left Jim. They hit him pretty 
hard over his head and left him unconscious. Of course they've carried off 
the boxes. Car appears to have gone to Norcaster. Hadn't you better turn?" 

Sir Cresswell pointed to the Scarhaven police inspector. 

"Here's news from Scarhaven," he said, bending forward to the other 
car, "The inspector's just brought it. The Squire--whoever he was--is dead. 
They found his body this morning, lying at the foot of a cliff near the Keep. 
Foul play?--that's what you don't know, eh, inspector?" 

"Can't say at all, sir," answered the inspector. "He might have been 
thrown down, he might have fallen down--it's a bad place. Anyway, what 
the doctor said, just before I hurried in here to tell Mrs. Greyle, as the next 
relative that we know of, is that he'd been dead some days--the body, you 
see, was lying in a thicket at the foot of the cliff." 

"Some days!" exclaimed Copplestone, with a look at Gilling. "Days?" 

"Four or five days at least, sir," replied the inspector. "So the doctor 
thinks. The place is a cliff between the high road from Northborough and 
the house itself. There's a short cut across the park to the house from that 
road. It looks as if--" 

"Ah!" interrupted Gilling. "It's clear how that happened, then. He took 
that short cut, when he came from Northborough that night! But--if he's 
dead, who's engineering all this? There's the fact, those chests of gold have 
been removed from that old tower since Zachary Spurge left his cousin in 
charge there early this morning. Everything looks as if they'd been carried 
to Norcaster. Therefore--" 

"Tum this car round," commanded Sir Cresswell. "Of course, we must 
get back to Norcaster. But what's to be done there?" 

The two cars went scurrying back to the old shipping town. When at last 
they had ‘deposited the injured man at a neighbouring hospital and came to 
a stop near the "Angel," Zachary Spurge pulled Copplestone's sleeve, and 
with a look full of significance, motioned him aside to a quiet place. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

SCARVELL'S CUT 

The quiet place was a narrow alley, which opening out of the Market 
Square in which the car had come to a halt, suddenly twisted away into a 
labyrinth of ancient buildings that lay between the centre of the town and 
the river. Not until Spurge had conducted Copplestone quite away from 
their late companions did he turn and speak; when he spoke his words were 
accompanied by a glance which suggested mystery as well as confidence. 

"Guv'nor!" he said. "What's going to be done?" 

"Have you pulled me down here to ask that?" exclaimed Copplestone, a 
little impatiently. "Good heavens, man, with all these complications arising- 
-the gold gone, the Squire dead--why, there'll have to be a pretty deep 
consultation, of course. We'd better get back to it." 

But Spurge shook his head. 

"Not me, guv'nor!" he said resolutely. "I ain't no opinion o' consultations 
with lawyers and policemen--plain clothes or otherwise. They ain't no 
mortal good whatever, guv'nor, when it comes to horse sense! 'Cause why? 
'Tain't their fault--it's the system. They can't do nothing, start nothing, 
suggest nothing!--they can only do things in the official, cut-and-dried, red- 
tape way, Guv'nor--you and me can do better." 

"Well?" asked Copplestone. 

"Listen!" continued Spurge. "There ain't no doubt that that gold was 
carried off early this morning--must ha' been between the time I left Jim and 
sun-up, ‘cause they'd want to do the job in darkness. Ain't no reasonable 
doubt, neither, that the motor-car what they used came here into Norcaster. 
Now, guv'nor, I ask you--where is it possible they'd make for? Not a railway 
Station, 'cause them boxes ‘ud be conspicuous and easy traced when inquiry 
was made. And yet they'd want to get 'em away--as soon as possible. Very 
well--what's the other way o' getting any stuff out o' Norcaster? What? 
Why--that!" 

He jerked his thumb in the direction of a patch of grey water which 
shone dully at the end of the alley and while his thumb jerked his eye 
winked. 

"The river!" he went on. "The river, guv'nor! Don't this here river, 
running into the free and bounding ocean six miles away, offer the best 
chance? What we want to do is to take a look round these here docks and 
quays and wharves--keeping our eyes open--and our ears as well. Come on 


with me, guv'nor--I know places all along this riverside where you could 
hide the Bank of England till it was wanted--so to speak." 

"But the others?" suggested Copplestone. "Hadn't we better fetch 
them?" 

"No!" retorted Spurge, assertively. "Two on us is enough. You trust to 
me, guv'nor--I'll find out something. I know these docks--and all that's 
alongside 'em. I'd do the job myself, now--but it'll be better to have 
somebody along of me, in case we want a message sending for help or 
anything of that nature. Come on--and if I don't find out before noon if 
there's any queer craft gone out o' this since morning--why, then, I ain't 
what I believe myself to be." 

Copplestone, who had considerable faith in the poacher's shrewdness, 
allowed himself to be led into the lowest part of the town--low in more than 
one sense of the word. Norcaster itself, as regards its ancient and time- 
hallowed portions, its church, its castle, its official buildings and highly- 
respectable houses, stood on the top of a low hill; its docks and wharves and 
the mean streets which intersected them had been made on a stretch of 
marshland that lay between the foot of that hill and the river. And down 
there was the smell of tar and of merchandise, and narrow alleys full of sea- 
going men and raucous-voiced women, and queer nooks and comers, and 
ships being laden and ships being stripped of their cargoes and such noise 
and confusion and inextricable mingling and elbowing that Copplestone 
thought it was as likely to find a needle in a haystack as to make anything 
out relating to the quest they were engaged in. 

But Zachary Spurge, leading him in and out of the throngs on the 
wharves, now taking a look into a dock, now inspecting a quay, now 
stopping to exchange a word or two with taciturn gentlemen who sucked 
their pipes at the corners of narrow streets, now going into shady-looking 
public houses by one door and coming out at another, seemed to be 
remarkably well satisfied with his doings and kept remarking to his 
companion that they would hear something yet. Nevertheless, by noon they 
had heard nothing, and Copplestone, who considered casual search of this 
sort utterly purposeless, announced that he was going to more savoury 
neighborhoods. 

"Give it another turn, guv'nor," urged Spurge. "Have a bit o' faith in me, 
now! You see, guv'nor, I've an idea, a theory, as you might term it, of my 
very own, only time's too short to go into details, like. Trust me a bit longer, 


guv'nor--there's a spot or two down here that I'm fair keen on taking a look 
at--come on, guv'nor, once more!--this is Scarvell's Cut." 

He drew his unwilling companion round a corner of the wharf which 
they were just then patrolling and showed him a narrow creek which, 
hemmed in by ancient buildings, some of them half-ruinous, sail-lofts, and 
sheds full of odds and ends of merchandise, cut into the land at an irregular 
angle and was at that moment affording harbourage to a mass of small 
vessels, just then lying high and dry on the banks from which the tide had 
retreated. Along the side of this creek there was just as much crowding and 
confusion as on the wider quays; men were going in and out of the sheds 
and lofts; men were busy about the sides of the small craft. And again the 
feeling of uselessness came over Copplestone. 

"What's the good of all this, Spurge!" he exclaimed testily. "You'll 
never--" 

Spurge suddenly laid a grip on his companion's elbow and twisted him 
aside into a narrow entry between the sheds. 

"That's the good!" he answered in an exulting voice. "Look there, 
guv'nor! Look at that North Sea tug--that one, lying out there! Whose face 
is, now a-peeping out o' that hatch? Come, now?" 

Copplestone looked in the direction which Spurge indicated. There, 
lying moored to the wharf, at a point exactly opposite a tumble-down sail- 
loft, was one of those strongly-built tugs which ply between the fishing 
fleets and the ports. It was an eminently business-looking craft, rakish for 
its class, and it bore marks of much recent sea usage. But Copplestone gave 
no more than a passing glance at it--what attracted and fascinated his eyes 
was the face of a man who had come up from her depths and was looking 
out of a hatchway on the top deck--looking expectantly at the sail-loft. 
There was grime and oil on that face, and the neck which supported the 
unkempt head rose out of a rough jersey, but Copplestone recognized his 
man smartly enough. In spite of the attempt to look like a tug deck-hand 
there was no mistaking the skipper of the Pike. 

"Good heavens!" he muttered, as he stared across the crowded quay. 
"Andrius!" 

"Right you are, guv'nor," whispered Spurge. "It's that very same, and no 
mistake! And now you'll perhaps see how I put things together, like. No 
doubt those folk as sent Sir Cresswell that message did see the Pike going 
east last evening--just so, but there wasn't no reason, considering what that 


chap and his lot had at stake why they shouldn't put him and one or two 
more, very likely, on one of the many tugs that's to be met with out there off 
the fishing grounds. What I conclude they did, guv'nor, was to charter one o' 
them tugs and run her in here. And I expect they've got the stuff on board 
her, now, and when the tide comes up, out they'll go, and be off into the free 
and open again, to pick the Pike up somewhere 'twixt here and the Dogger 
Bank. Ah!--smart 'uns they are, no doubt. But--we've got 'em!" 

"Not yet," said Copplestone. "What are we to do. Better go back and get 
help, eh?" 

He was keenly watching Andrius, and as the skipper of the Pike 
suddenly moved, he drew Spurge further into the alley. 

"He's coming out of that hatchway!" whispered Copplestone. "If he 
comes ashore he'll see us, and then--" 

"No matter, guv'nor," said Spurge reassuringly. "They can't get out o' 
Scarvell's Cut into the river till the tide serves. Yes, that's Cap'n Andrius 
right enough--and he's coming ashore." 

Andrius had by that time drawn himself out of the hatchway and now 
revealed himself in the jersey, the thick leg-wear, and short sea-boots of an 
oceangoing man. Copplestone's recollection of him as he showed himself 
on board the Pike was of a very smartly attired, rather dandified person-- 
only some deep scheme, he knew, would have caused him to assume this 
disguise, and he watched him with interest as he rolled ashore and 
disappeared within the lower story of the sail-loft. Spurge, too, watched 
with all his eyes, and he turned to Copplestone with a gleam of excitement. 

"Guv'nor!" he said. "We've trapped 'em beautiful! I know that place-- 
I've worked in there in my time. I know a way into it, from the back--we'll 
get in that way and see what's being done. "Tain't worked no longer, that 
sail-loft--it's all falling to pieces. But first--help!" 

"How are we to get that?" asked Copplestone, eagerly. 

"T'll go it," replied Spurge. "I know a man just aback of here that'll run 
up to the town with a message--chap that can be trusted, sure and faithful. 
‘Bide here five minutes, sir--I'll send a message to Mr. Vickers--this chap'll 
know him and'll find him. He can come down with the rest--and the police, 
too, if he likes. Keep your eyes skinned, guv'nor." 

He twisted away like an eel into the crowd of workers and idlers, and 
left Copplestone at the entrance to the alley, watching. And he had not been 
so left more than a couple of minutes when a woman slipped past the mouth 


of the alley, swiftly, quietly, looking neither to right nor left, of whose 
veiled head and face he caught one glance. And in that glance he recognized 
her--Addie Chatfield! 

But in the moment of that glance Copplestone also recognized 
something vastly more important. Here was the explanation of the mystery 
of the early-morning doings at the old tower. The footprints of a woman 
who wore fashionable and elegant boots? Addie Chatfield, of course! Was 
she not old Peter's daughter, a chip of the old block, even though a feminine 
chip? And did not he and Gilling know that she had been mixed up with 
Peter at the Bristol affair? Great Scott!--why, of course. Addie was an 
accomplice in all these things! 

If Copplestone had the least shadow of doubt remaining in his mind as 
to this conclusion, it was utterly dissipated when, peering cautiously round 
the corner of his hiding-place, he saw Addie disappear within the old sail- 
loft into which Andrius had betaken himself. Of course, she had gone to 
join her fellow-conspirators. He began to fume and fret, cursing himself for 
allowing Spurge to bring him down there alone--if only they had had 
Gilling and Vickers with them, armed as they were-- 

"All right, guv'nor!" Spurge suddenly whispered at his shoulder. 
"They'll be here in a quarter of an hour--I telephoned to 'em." 

"Do you know what?" exclaimed Copplestone, excitedly. "Old 
Chatfield's daughter's gone in there, where Andrius went. Just now!" 

"What--the play-actress!" said Spurge. "You don't say, guv'nor? Ha!-- 
that explains everything--that's the missing link! Ha! But we'll soon know 
what they're after, Mr. Copplestone. Follow me--quiet as a mouse." 

Once more submitting to be led, Copplestone followed his queer guide 
along the alley. 

CHAPTER XXX 

THE GREENGROCER'S CART 

Spurge led Copplestone a little way up the narrow alley from the mouth 
of which they had observed the recent proceedings, suddenly turned off into 
a still narrower passage, and emerged at the rear of an ancient building of 
wood and stones which looked as if a stout shove or a strong wind would 
bring it down in dust and ruin. 

"Back o' that old sail-loft what looks out on this cut," he whispered, 
glancing over his shoulder at Copplestone. "Now, guv'nor, we're going in 
here. As I said before, I've worked in this place--did a spell here when I was 


once lying low for a month or two. I know every inch of it, and if that lot 
are under this roof I know where they'll be." 

"They'll show fight, you know," remarked Copplestone. 

"Well, but ain't we got something to show fight with, too?" answered 
Spurge, with a knowing wink. "I've got my revolver handy, what Mr. 
Vickers give me, and I reckon you can handle yours. However, it ain't come 
to no revolver yet. What I want is to see and hear, guv'nor--follow me." 

He had opened a ramshackle door in the rear of the premises as he 
spoke and he now beckoned his companion to follow him down a passage 
which evidently led to the front. There was no more than a dim light within, 
but Copplestone could see that the whole place was falling to pieces. And it 
was all wrapped in a dead silence. Away out on the quay was the rattle of 
chains, the creaking of a windlass, the voices of men and shrill laughter of 
women, but in there no sound existed. And Spurge suddenly stopped his 
stealthy creeping forward and looked at Copplestone suspiciously. 

"Queer, ain't it?" he whispered. "I don't hear a voice, nor yet the ghost of 
one! You'd think that if they was in here they'd be talking. But we'll soon 
see." 

Clambering up a pile of fallen timber which lay in the passage and 
beckoning Copplestone to follow his example, Spurge looked through a 
broken slat in the wooden partition into an open shed which fronted the Cut. 
The shed was empty. Folk were passing to and fro in front of it; the North 
Sea tug still lay at the wharf beyond; a man who was evidently its skipper 
sat on a tub on its deck placidly smoking his short pipe--but of Addie 
Chatfield or of Andrius there was no sign. And the silence in that 
crumbling, rat-haunted house was deeper than ever. 

"Guv'nor!" muttered Spurge, "How long is it since you see--her?" 

"Almost as soon as you'd gone," answered Copplestone. 

"Ten minutes ago!" sighed Spurge. "Guv'nor--they've done us! They're 
off! I see it--she must ha' caught sight o' me, nosing round, and she came 
here and gave the others the office, and they bucked out at the back. The 
back, Guv'nor! and Lord bless you, at the back o' this shanty there's a 
perfect rabbit-warren o' places--more by token, they call it the Warren. If 
they've got in there, why, all the police in Norcaster'll never find 'em-- 
leastways, I mean, to speak truthful, not without a deal o' trouble." 

"What about upstairs?" asked Copplestone. 


"Upstairs, now?" said Spurge with a doubtful glance at the ramshackle 
Stairway. "Lord, mister!--I don't believe nobody could get up them stairs! 
No--they've hooked it through the back here, into the Warren. And once in 
there--" 

He ended with an eloquent gesture, and dismounting from his perch 
made his way along the passage to a door which opened into the shed. 
Thence he looked out on the quay, and along the crowded maze of 
Scarvell's Cut. 

"Here's some of 'em, anyway, guv'nor,” he announced. "I see Mr. 
Vickers and t'other London gentleman, and the old Admiral, at all events. 
There they are--getting out of a motor at the end. But go to meet 'em, Mr. 
Copplestone, while I keep my eye on this here tug and its skipper." 

Copplestone elbowed his way through the crowd until he met Sir 
Cresswell and his two companions. All three were eager and excited: 
Copplestone could only respond to their inquiries with a gloomy shake of 
the head. 

"We seem to have the devil's own luck!" he growled dismally. "Spurge 
and I spotted Andrius by sheer accident. He was on a North Sea tug, or 
trawler, along the quay here. Then Spurge ran off to summon you. While he 
was away Miss Chatfield appeared--" 

"Addie Chatfield!" exclaimed Vickers. 

"Exactly. And that of course," continued Copplestone, glancing at 
Gilling, "that without doubt--in my opinion, anyway--explains those elegant 
footprints up at the tower. Addie Chatfield, I tell you! She passed me as I 
was hiding at the entrance to an alley down the Cut here, and she went into 
an old sail-loft, outside which the tug I spoke of is moored, and into which 
Andrius had strolled a minute or two previously. But--neither she nor 
Andrius are there now. They've gone! And Spurge says that at the back of 
this quay there's a perfect rabbit-warren of courts and alleys, and if--or, 
rather as they've escaped into that--eh?" 

The detectives who had accompanied Sir Cresswell on the interrupted 
expedition to the old tower and who had now followed him and his 
companions in a second car and arrived in time to hear Copplestone's story, 
looked at each other. 

"That's right enough--comparatively speaking," said one. "But if they're 
in the Warren we shall get 'em out. The first thing to do, gentlemen, is to 
take a look at that tug." 


"Exactly!" exclaimed Sir Cresswell. "Just what I was thinking. Let us 
find out what its people have to say." 

The man who smoked his pipe in placid contentment on the deck of the 
tug looked up in astonishment as the posse of eight crossed the plank which 
connected him with the quay. Nevertheless he preserved an undaunted front, 
kept his pipe in his tightly closed lips, and cocked a defiant eye at 
everybody. 

"Skipper o' this craft?" asked the principal detective laconically. "Right? 
Where are you from, then, and when did you come in here?" 

The skipper removed his pipe and spat over the rail. He put the pipe 
back, folded his arms and glared. 

"And what the dickens may that be to do with you?" he inquired. "And 
who may you be to walk aboard my vessel without leave?" 

"None of that, now!" said the detective. "Come on--we're police 
officers. There's something wrong round here. We've got warrants for two 
men that we believe to have been on your tug--one of 'em was seen here not 
SO Many minutes ago. You'd far better tell us what you know. If you don't 
tell now, you'll have to tell later. And--I expect you've been paid already. 
Come on--out with it!" 

The skipper, whose gnarled countenance had undergone several changes 
during this address, smote one red fist on top of the other. 

"Damned if I don't know as there was something on the crook in this here 
affair!" he said, almost cheerily. "Well, well--but I ain't got nothing to do 
with it. Warrants?--you say? Ah! And what might be the partiklar' natur' o' 
them warrants?" 

"Murder!" answered the detective. "That's one charge, anyhow--for one 
of 'em, at any rate. There's others." 

"Murder's enough,” responded the skipper. "Well, of course, nobody can 
tell a man to be a murderer by merely looking at his mug. Not at all!-- 
nobody! However, this here is how it is. Last night it were--evening, to be 
c'rect--dark. I was on the edge o' the fleet, out there off the Dogger. A yacht 
comes up--smart 'un--very fast sailer--and hails me. Was I going into 
Norcaster or anywheres about? Being a Northborough tug, this, I wasn't. 
Would I go for a consideration--then and there? Whereupon I asked what 
consideration? Then we bargains. Eventual, we struck it at thirty pounds-- 
cash down, which was paid, prompt. I was to take two men straight and 
slick into Norcaster, to this here very slip, Scarvell's Cut, to wait while they 


put a bit of a cargo on board, and then to run 'em back to the same spot 
where I took 'em up. Done! they come aboard--the yacht goes off east--I 
come careenin' west. That's all! That part of it anyway." 

"And the men?" suggested the detective. "What sort were they, and 
where are they?" 

"The men, now!" said the skipper. "Ah! Two on 'em--both done up in 
what you might call deep-sea-style. But hadn't never done no deep-sea nor 
yet any other sort o' sea work in their mortial days--hands as white and soft 
as a lady's. One, an old chap with a dial like a full moon on him--sly old 
chap, him! T'other a younger man, looked as if he'd something about him-- 
dangerous chap to cross. Where are they? Darned if I know. What I knows, 
certain, is this--we gets in here about eight o'clock this morning, and makes 
fast here, and ever since then them two's been as it were on the fret and the 
fidge, allers lookin’ out, so to speak, for summun as ain't come yet. The old 
chap, he went across into that there sail-maker's loft an hour ago, and 
t'other, he followed of him, recent. I ain't seen 'em since. Try there. And I 
say?" 

"Well?" asked the detective. 

"Shall I be wanted?" asked the skipper. "Cause if not, I'm off and away 
as soon as the tide serves. Ain't no good me waitin' here for them chaps if 
you're goin' to take and hang 'em!" 

"Got to catch 'em first," said the detective, with a glance at his two 
professional companions. "And while we're not doubting your word at all, 
we'll just take a look round your vessel--they might have slipped on board 
again, you see, while your back was turned." 

But there was no sign of Peter Chatfield, nor of his daughter, nor of the 
captain of the Pike on that tug, nor anywhere in the sailmaker's loft and its 
purlieus. And presently the detectives looked at one another and their leader 
turned to Sir Cresswell. 

"If these people--as seems certain--have escaped into this quarter of the 
town," he said, "there'll have to be a regular hunt for them! I've known a 
man who was badly wanted stow himself away here for weeks. If Chatfield 
has accomplices down here in the Warren, he can hide himself and 
whoever's with him for a long time--successfully. We'll have to get a lot of 
men to work." 

"But I say!" exclaimed Gilling. "You don't mean to tell me that three 
people--one a woman--could get away through these courts and alleys, 


packed as they are, without being seen? Come now!" 

The detectives smiled indulgently. 

"You don't know these folks," said one of them, inclining his head 
towards a squalid street at the end of which they had all gathered. "But they 
know us. It's a point of honour with them never to tell the truth to a 
policeman or a detective. If they saw those three, they'd never admit it to us- 
-until it's made worth their while." 

"Get it made worth their while, then!" exclaimed Gilling, impatiently. 

"All in due course, sir," said the official voice. "Leave it to us." 

The amateur searchers after the iniquitous recognized the futility of their 
own endeavours in that moment, and went away to discuss matters amongst 
themselves, while the detectives proceeded leisurely, after their fashion, into 
the Warren as if they were out for a quiet constitutional in its salubrious 
byways. And Sir Cresswell Oliver remarked on the difficulty of knowing 
exactly what to do once you had red-tape on one side and unusual craftiness 
on the other. 

"You think there's no doubt that gold was removed this morning by 
Chatfield's daughter?" he said to Copplestone as they went back to the 
centre of the town together, Gilling and Vickers having turned aside 
elsewhere and Spurge gone to the hospital to ask for news of his cousin. 
"You think she was the woman whose footprints you saw up there at the 
Beaver's Glen?" 

"Seeing that she's here in Norcaster and in touch with those two, what 
else can I think?" replied Copplestone. "It seems to me that they got in 
touch with her by wireless and that she removed the gold in readiness for 
her father and Andrius coming in here by that North Sea tug. If we could 
only find out where she's put those boxes, or where she got the car from in 
which she brought it down from the tower--" 

"Vickers has already started some inquiries about cars," said Sir 
Cresswell. "She must have hired a car somewhere in the town. Certainly, if 
we could hear of that gold we should be in the way of getting on their 
track." 

But they heard nothing of gold or of fugitives or of what the police and 
detectives were doing until the middle of the afternoon. And then Mr. Elkin, 
the manager of the bank from which Chatfield had withdrawn the estate and 
the private balance, came hurrying to the "Angel" and to Mrs. Greyle, his 
usually rubicund face pale with emotion, his hand waving a scrap of 


crumpled paper. Mrs. Greyle and Audrey were at that moment in 
consultation with Sir Cresswell Oliver and Copplestone--the bank manager 
burst in on them without ceremony. 

"I say, I say!" he exclaimed excitedly. "Will you believe it!--the gold's 
come back! It's all safe--every penny. Bless me!--I scarcely know whether 
I'm dreaming or not. But--we've got it!" 

"What's all this?" demanded Sir Cresswell. "You've got--that gold?" 

"Less than an hour ago," replied the bank manager, dropping into a chair 
and slapping his hand on his knees in his excitement, "a man who turned 
out to be a greengrocer came with his cart to the bank and said he'd been 
sent with nine boxes for delivery to us. Asked who had sent him he replied 
that early this morning a lady whom he didn't know had asked him to put 
the boxes in his shed until she called for them--she brought them in a 
motor-car. This afternoon she called again at two o'clock, paid him for the 
storage and for what he was to do, and instructed him to put the boxes on 
his cart and bring them to us. Which," continued Mr. Elkin, gleefully 
rubbing his hands together, "he did! With--this! And that, my dear ladies 
and good gentlemen, is the most extraordinary document which, in all my 
forty years' experience of banking matters, I have ever seen!" 

He laid a dirty, crumpled half-sheet of cheap note-paper on the table at 
which they were all sitting, and Copplestone, bending over it, read aloud 
what was there written. 

"MR. ELKIN--Please place the contents of the nine cases sent herewith 
to the credit of the Greyle Estate. 

"PETER CHATFIELD, Agent." 

Amidst a chorus of exclamations Sir Cresswell asked a sharp question. 

"Is that really Chatfield's signature?" 

"Oh, undoubtedly!" replied Mr. Elkin. "Not a doubt of it. Of course, as 
soon as I saw it, I closely questioned the greengrocer. But he knew nothing. 
He said the lady was what he called wrapped up about her face--veiled, of 
course--on both her visits, and that as soon as she'd seen him set off with his 
load of boxes she disappeared. He lives, this greengrocer, on the edge of the 
town--I've got his address. But I'm sure he knows no more." 

"And the cases have been examined?" asked Copplestone. 

"Every one, my dear sir," answered the bank manager with a satisfied 
smirk. "Every penny is there! Glorious!" 


"This is most extraordinary!" said Sir Cresswell. "What on earth does it 
all mean? If we could only trace that woman from the greengrocer's place--" 

But nothing came of an attempt to carry out this proposal, and no news 
arrived from the police, and the evening had grown far advanced, and Mrs. 
Greyle and Audrey, with Sir Cresswell, Mr. Petherton and Vickers, 
Copplestone, and Gilling, were all in a private parlour together at a late 
hour, when the door suddenly opened and a woman entered, who threw 
back a heavy veil and revealed herself as Addie Chatfield. 

CHAPTER XXXI 

AMBASSADRESS EXTRAORDINARY 

If Copplestone had never seen Addie Chatfield before, if he had not 
known that she was an actress of some acknowledged ability, her entrance 
into that suddenly silent room would have convinced him that here was a 
woman whom nature had undoubtedly gifted with the dramatic instinct. 
Addie's presentation of herself to the small and select audience was 
eminently dramatic, without being theatrical. She filled the stage. It was as 
if the lights had suddenly gone down in the auditorium and up in the 
proscenium, as if a hush fell, as if every ear opened wide to catch a first 
accent. And Addie's first accents were soft and liquid--and accompanied by 
a smile which was calculated to soften the seven hearts which had begun to 
beat a little quicker at her coming. With the smile and the soft accent came a 
highly successful attempt at a shy and modest blush which mounted to her 
cheek as she moved towards the centre table and bowed to the startled and 
inquisitive eyes. 

"I have come to ask--mercy!" 

There was a faint sigh of surprise from somebody. Sir Cresswell Oliver, 
only realizing that a pretty woman, had entered the room, made haste to 
place a chair for her. But before Addie could respond to his old-fashioned 
bow, Mr. Petherton was on his legs. 

"Er!--I take it that this is the young wom--the Miss Chatfield of whom 
we have had occasion to speak a good deal today," he said very stiffly. "I 
think, Sir Cresswell--eh?" 

"Yes," said Sir Cresswell, glancing from the visitor to the old lawyer. 
"You think, Petherton--yes?" 

"The situation is decidedly unpleasant," said Mr. Petherton, more icily 
than ever. "Mr. Vickers will agree with me that it is most unpleasant--and 


very unusual. The fact is--the police are now searching for this--er, young 
lady." 

"But I am here!" exclaimed Addie. "Doesn't that show that I'm not 
afraid of the police. I came of my own free will--to explain. And--to ask 
you all to be merciful." 

"To whom?" demanded Mr. Petherton. 

"Well--to my father, if you want to know," replied Addie, with another 
softening glance. "Come now, all of you, what's the good of being so down 
on an old man who, after all hasn't got so very long to live? There are two 
of you here who are getting on, you know--it doesn't become old men to be 
so hard. Good doctrine, that, anyway--isn't it, Sir Cresswell?" 

Sir Cresswell turned away, obviously disconcerted; when he looked 
round again, he avoided the eyes of the young men and glanced a little 
sheepishly at Mr. Petherton. 

"It seems to me, Petherton," he said, "that we ought to hear what Miss 
Chatfield has to say. Evidently she comes to tell us--of her own free will-- 
something. I should like to know what that something is. I think Mrs. 
Greyle would like to know, too." 

"Decidedly!" exclaimed Mrs. Greyle, who was watching the central 
figure with great curiosity. "I should indeed, like to know--especially if 
Miss Chatfield proposes to tell us something about her father." 

Mr. Petherton, who frowned very much and appeared to be greatly 
disturbed by these irregularities, twisted sharply round on the visitor. 

"Where is your father?" he demanded. 

"Where you can't find him!" retorted Addie, with a flash of the eye that 
lit up her whole face. "So's Andrius. They're off, my good sir!--both of 'em. 
Neither you nor the police can lay hands on 'em now. And you'll do no good 
by laying hands on me. Come now," she went on, "I said I'd come to ask for 
mercy. But I came for more. This game's all over! It's--up. The curtain's 
down--at least it's going down. Why don't you let me tell you all about it 
and then we can be friends?" 

Mr. Petherton gazed at Addie for a moment as if she were some 
extraordinary specimen of a new race. Then he took off his glasses, waved 
them at Sir Cresswell and dropped into a chair with a snort. 

"I wash my hands of the whole thing!" he exclaimed. "Do what you 
like--all of you. Irregular--most irregular!" 

Vickers gave Addie a sly look. 


"Don't incriminate yourself, Miss Chatfield," he said. "There's no need 
for you to tell anything against yourself, you know." 

"Me!" exclaimed Addie. "Why, I've been playing good angel all day 
long--me incriminate myself, indeed! If Miss Greyle there only knew what 
I'd done for her!--look here," she continued, suddenly turning to Sir 
Cresswell. "I've come to tell all about it. And first of all--every penny of 
that money that my father drew from the bank has been restored this 
afternoon." 

"We know that," said Sir Cresswell. 

"Well, that was me!--I engineered that," continued Addie. "And second- 
-the Pike will be back at Scarhaven during the night, to unload everything 
that was being carried away. My doing, again! Because, I'm no fool, and I 
know when a game's up." 

"So--there was a game?" suggested Vickers. 

Addie leaned forward from the chair which Sir Cresswell had given her 
at the end of the table and planting her elbows on the table edge began to 
check off her points on the tips of her slender fingers. She was well aware 
that she had the stage to herself by that time and she showed her 
consciousness of it. 

"You have it," she answered. "There was a game--and perhaps I know 
more of it than anybody. I'll tell now. It began at Bristol. I was playing 
there. One morning my father fetched me out from rehearsal to tell me that 
he'd been down to Falmouth to meet the new Squire of Scarhaven, Marston 
Greyle, and that he found him so ill that they'd had to go to a doctor, who 
forbade Greyle to travel far at a time. They'd got to Bristol--there, Greyle 
was so much worse that my father didn't know what to do with him. He 
knew that I was in the town, so he came to me. I got Greyle a quiet room at 
my lodgings. A doctor saw him--he said he was very bad, but he didn't say 
that he was in immediate danger. However, he died that very night." 

Addie paused for a moment, and Copplestone and Gilling exchanged 
glances. So far, this was all known to them--but what was coming? 

"Now, I was alone with Greyle for awhile that evening," continued 
Addie. "It was while my father was getting some food downstairs. Greyle 
said to me that he knew he was dying, and he gave me a pocket-book in 
which he said all his papers were: he said I could give it to my father. I 
believe he became unconscious soon after that; anyway, he never mentioned 
that pocket-book to my father. Neither did I. But after Greyle was dead I 


examined its contents carefully. And when I was in London at the end of the 
week, I showed them to--my husband." 

Addie again paused, and at least two of the men glanced at each other 
with a look of surmise. Her--husband! "Who the--" 

"The fact is," she went on suddenly, "Captain Andrius is my husband. 
But nobody knew that--not even my own father. We've been married three 
years--I met him when I was crossing over to America once. We got 
married--we kept the marriage secret for reasons of our own. Well, he met 
me in London the Sunday after Greyle's death, and I showed him the papers 
which were in Greyle's pocket-book. And--now this, of course, was where it 
was very wicked in me--and him--though we've tried to make up for it 
today, anyhow--we fixed up what I suppose you two gentlemen would call a 
conspiracy. My husband had a brother, an actor--not up to much, nor of 
much experience--who had been brought up in the States and who was then 
in town, doing nothing. We took him into confidence, coached him up in 
everything, furnished him with all the papers in the pocket-book, and 
resolved to pass him off as the real Marston Greyle." 

Mr. Petherton stirred angrily in his chair and turned a protesting face on 
Sir Cresswell. 

"Apart from being irregular," he exclaimed, "this is altogether 
outrageous! This woman is openly boasting of conspiracy and--" 

"You're wrong!" said Addie. "I'm not boasting--I'm explaining. You 
ought to be obliged to me. And--" 

"If Mrs. Andrius--to give the lady her real name--cares to unburden her 
secrets to us, I really don't see why we shouldn't listen to them, Mr. 
Petherton," observed Vickers. "It simplifies matters greatly." 

"That's what I say," agreed Addie. "I'm done with all this and I want to 
clear things up, whatever comes of it. Well--I say we fixed that up with my 
brother-in-law." 

"His name--his real name, if you please," inquired Vickers. 

"Oh--ah!--well, his real name was Martin Andrius, but he'd another 
name for the stage," replied Addie. "We gave him the papers and arranged 
for him to go down to Scarhaven to my father. Now I want to assure you all, 
right here, that my father never did really know that Martin was an 
imposter. He began to suspect something at the end, but he didn't know for 
a fact. Martin went down to him at Scarhaven, just a week after the real 
Marston Greyle had died. He claimed to be Marston Greyle, he produced 


his papers. My father told about the Marston Greyle he'd buried. Martin 
pooh-poohed that--he said that that man must be a secretary of his, Mark 
Grey, who, after stealing some documents had left him in New York and 
slipped across here, no doubt meaning to pass himself off as the real man 
until he could get something substantial out of the estate, when he'd have 
vanished. I tell you my father accepted that story--why? Because he knew 
that if Miss Greyle there came into the estate, she and her mother would 
have bundled Peter Chatfield out of his stewardship quick." 

"Proceed, if you please," said Sir Cresswell. "There are other details 
about which I am anxious to hear." 

"Meaning about your own brother," remarked Addie. "I'm coming to 
that. Well, on his story and on his production of those papers--birth 
certificates, Greyle papers of their life in America and so on--everybody 
accepted Martin as the real man, and things seemed to go on smoothly till 
that Sunday when Bassett Oliver had the bad luck to go to Scarhaven. And 
now, Sir Cresswell, I'll tell you the plain and absolute truth about your 
brother's death! It's the absolute truth, mind--nobody knows it better than I 
do. On that Sunday I was at Scarhaven. I wanted to speak privately to 
Martin. I arranged to meet him in the grounds of the Keep during the 
afternoon. I did meet him there. We hadn't been talking many minutes when 
Bassett Oliver came in through the door in the wall, which one of us had 
carelessly left open. He didn't see us. But we saw him. And we were afraid! 
Why? Because Bassett Oliver knew both of us. He'd met Martin several 
times, in London and in New York--and, of course, he knew that Martin was 
no more Marston Greyle than he himself was. Well!--we both shrank behind 
some shrubs that we were standing amongst, and we gave each other one 
look, and Martin went white as death. But Bassett Oliver went on across the 
lawn, never seeing us, and he entered the turret tower and went up. Martin 
just said to me 'If Bassett Oliver sees me, there's an end to all this--what's to 
be done?’ But before I could speak or think, we saw Bassett at the top of the 
tower, making his way round the inside parapet. And suddenly--he 
disappeared!" 

Addie's voice had become low and grave during the last few minutes 
and she kept her eyes on the table at the end. But she looked up readily 
enough when Sir Cresswell seized her arm and rapped out a question almost 
in her ear. 

"Is that the truth--the real truth?" 


"It's the absolute truth!" she answered, regarding him steadily. "I'm not 
altogether a good sort, nor a very bad sort, but I'm telling you the real truth 
in that. It was a sheer accident--he stepped off the parapet and fell. Martin 
went into the base of the tower and came back saying he was dead. We were 
both dazed--we separated. He went off to the house--I went to my father by 
a roundabout way. We decided to let things take their course. You all know 
a great deal of what happened. But--later--my husband and Martin began to 
take certain things into their own hands. They put me on one side. To this 
minute, I don't quite know how much my father got into their secrets or how 
little, but I do know that they determined to make what you might call a 
purse for themselves out of Scarhaven. Martin left certain powers in his 
brother's hands and went off to London. He was there, hidden, until Andrius 
got all ready for a flight on the Pike. Then he set off to Scarhaven, to join 
her. But he didn't join her, and none of us knew what had become of him 
until today, when we heard of what had been found at Scarhaven. That 
explained it--he had taken that short cut from the Northborough road 
through the woods behind the Keep, and fallen over the cliff at the Hermit's 
steps. But that very night, you, Mr. Vickers, and Mr. Copplestone and Miss 
Greyle, nearly stopped everything, and if Andrius and Chatfield hadn't 
carried you off, the scheme would have come to nothing. Well--you know 
what happened after that--" 

"But," interjected Vickers, quickly, "not your share in the last 
development." 

"My share's been to see that the thing was up, and that if I wanted to 
save them all, I'd best put a stop to it," rejoined Addie, with a grim smile. "I 
tell you, I didn't know what they'd been up to until today. I was in England-- 
never mind where--wondering what was going on. Yesterday I got a code 
message from my husband. When he fetched my father away from you, he 
forced him to tell where that gold was--then he wired to me--by wireless-- 
full instructions to recover it during last night. I did--never you mind the 
exact means I took nor who it was that I got to help--I got it--and I took 
good care to put it where I knew it would be safe. Then this morning I went 
to meet the two of them at Scarvell's Cut. And I took the upper hand then! I 
got them away from that sail-loft--safely. I made my husband give me a 
code message for the man in charge of the Pike, telling him to return at once 
to Scarhaven; I made my father write a note to Elkin at the bank, telling him 


to place the gold which I sent with it to the credit of the Greyle Estate. And 
when all that was done--I got them away--they're gone!" 

Vickers, who had never taken his eyes off Addie during her lengthy 
explanation, gave her a whimsical smile. 

"Safely?" he asked. 

"T'll defy the police to find 'em, anyway," replied Addie with a quick 
response of lip and eye. "I don't do things by halves. I say--they're gone! 
But--I'm here. Come, now--I've made a clean breast of it all. The thing's 
over and done with. There's nothing to prevent Miss Greyle there coming 
into her rights--I can prove 'em--my father can prove them. So--is it any use 
doing what that old gentleman's just worrying to do? You can all see what 
he wants--he's dying to hand me over to the police." 

Sir Cresswell Oliver rose, glanced at Audrey and her mother, received 
some telepathic communication from them, and assumed his old quarter- 
deck manner. 

"Not tonight, I think, Petherton," he said authoritatively. "No--certainly 
not tonight!" 

eK OOK OK OK OOK 

Some months later, when Audrey Greyle had come into possession of 
Scarhaven, and had married Copplestone in the little church behind her 
mother's cottage, she and her husband, to satisfy a mutual and long- 
cherished desire, visited a certain romantic and retired part of the country. 
And in the course of their wanderings they came across a very pretty 
village, and in it a charmingly situated retreat, which looked so attractive 
from the road along which they were walking that they halted and peered at 
it through its trimly-kept boundary hedge. And there, seated in the easiest of 
chairs on the smoothest of lawns, roses about him, a cigar in his mouth, the 
newspaper in his hand, a glass at his elbow, they saw Peter Chatfield. They 
looked at him for a long moment; then they looked at each other and smiled 
delightedly, as children might smile at a pleasure-giving picture, and they 
passed on in silence. But when that village lay behind them, Copplestone 
gave his wife a sly glance, and permitted himself to make an epigram. 

"Chatfield!" he said musingly. "Chatfield! sublimely ungrateful that he 
isn't in Dartmoor." 
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CHAPTER I 
BLACKMAIL 


Half way along the north side of the main street of Highmarket an 
ancient stone gateway, imposing enough to suggest that it was originally the 
entrance to some castellated mansion or manor house, gave access to a 
square yard, flanked about by equally ancient buildings. What those 
buildings had been used for in other days was not obvious to the casual and 
careless observer, but to the least observant their present use was obvious 
enough. Here were piles of timber from Norway; there were stacks of slate 
from Wales; here was marble from Aberdeen, and there cement from 
Portland: the old chambers of the grey buildings were filled to overflowing 
with all the things that go towards making a house--ironwork, zinc, lead, 
tiles, great coils of piping, stores of domestic appliances. And on a shining 
brass plate, set into the wall, just within the gateway, were deeply engraven 
the words: Mallalieu and Cotherstone, Builders and Contractors. 

Whoever had walked into Mallalieu & Cotherstone's yard one October 
afternoon a few years ago would have seen Mallalieu and Cotherstone in 
person. The two partners had come out of their office and gone down the 
yard to inspect half a dozen new carts, just finished, and now drawn up in 
all the glory of fresh paint. Mallalieu had designed those carts himself, and 
he was now pointing out their advantages to Cotherstone, who was more 
concerned with the book-keeping and letter-writing side of the business 
than with its actual work. He was a big, fleshy man, Mallalieu, midway 
between fifty and sixty, of a large, solemn, well-satisfied countenance, 
small, sly eyes, and an expression of steady watchfulness; his attire was 
always of the eminently respectable sort, his linen fresh and glossy; the 
thick gold chain across his ample front, and the silk hat which he invariably 
wore, gave him an unmistakable air of prosperity. He stood now, the silk hat 
cocked a little to one side, one hand under the tail of his broadcloth coat, a 


pudgy finger of the other pointing to some new feature of the mechanism of 
the new carts, and he looked the personification of self-satisfaction and 
smug content. 

"All done in one action, d'ye see, Cotherstone?" he was saying. "One 
pull at that pin releases the entire load. We'd really ought to have a patent 
for that idea." 

Cotherstone went nearer the cart which they were examining. He was a 
good deal of a contrast to his partner--a slightly built, wiry man, nervous 
and quick of movement; although he was Mallalieu's junior he looked older, 
and the thin hair at his temples was already whitening. Mallalieu suggested 
solidity and almost bovine sleekness; in Cotherstone, activity of speech and 
gesture was marked well-nigh to an appearance of habitual anxiety. He 
stepped about the cart with the quick action of an inquisitive bird or animal 
examining something which it has never seen before. 

"Yes, yes, yes!" he answered. "Yes, that's a good idea. But if it's to be 
patented, you know, we ought to see to it at once, before these carts go into 
use." 

"Why, there's nobody in Highmarket like to rob us," observed Mallalieu, 
good-humouredly. "You might consider about getting--what do they call it?- 
-provisional protection?--for it." 

"T'll look it up," responded Cotherstone. "It's worth that, anyhow." 

"Do," said Mallalieu. He pulled out the big gold watch which hung from 
the end of his cable chain and glanced at its jewelled dial. "Dear me!" he 
exclaimed. "Four o'clock--I've a meeting in the Mayor's parlour at ten past. 
But I'll look in again before going home." 

He hurried away towards the entrance gate, and Cotherstone, after 
ruminative inspection of the new carts, glanced at some papers in his hand 
and went over to a consignment of goods which required checking. He was 
carefully ticking them off on a list when a clerk came down the yard. 

"Mr. Kitely called to pay his rent, sir," he announced. "He asked to see 
you yourself." 

"Twenty-five--six--seven," counted Cotherstone. "Take him into the 
private office, Stoner," he answered. "I'll be there in a minute." 

He continued his checking until it was finished, entered the figures on 
his list, and went briskly back to the counting-house near the gateway. 
There he bustled into a room kept sacred to himself and Mallalieu, with a 


cheery greeting to his visitor--an elderly man who had recently rented from 
him a small house on the outskirts of the town. 

"Afternoon, Mr. Kitely," he said. "Glad to see you, sir--always glad to 
see anybody with a bit of money, eh? Take a chair, sir--I hope you're 
satisfied with the little place, Mr. Kitely?" 

The visitor took the offered elbow-chair, folded his hands on the top of 
his old-fashioned walking-cane, and glanced at his landlord with a half- 
humorous, half-quizzical expression. He was an elderly, clean-shaven, grey- 
haired man, spare of figure, dressed in rusty black; a wisp of white 
neckcloth at his throat gave him something of a clerical appearance: 
Cotherstone, who knew next to nothing about him, except that he was able 
to pay his rent and taxes, had already set him down as a retired verger of 
some cathedral. 

"I should think you and Mr. Mallalieu are in no need of a bit of money, 
Mr. Cotherstone," he said quietly. "Business seems to be good with you, 
sir." 

"Oh, so-so," replied Cotherstone, off-handedly. "Naught to complain of, 
of course. I'll give you a receipt, Mr. Kitely," he went on, seating himself at 
his desk and taking up a book of forms. "Let's see--twenty-five pounds a 
year is six pound five a quarter--there you are, sir. Will you have a drop of 
whisky?" 

Kitely laid a handful of gold and silver on the desk, took the receipt, and 
nodded his head, still watching Cotherstone with the same half-humorous 
expression. 

"Thank you," he said. "I shouldn't mind." 

He watched Cotherstone produce a decanter and glasses, watched him 
fetch fresh water from a filter in the corner of the room, watched him mix 
the drinks, and took his own with no more than a polite nod of thanks. And 
Cotherstone, murmuring an expression of good wishes, took a drink 
himself, and sat down with his desk-chair turned towards his visitor. 

"Aught you'd like doing at the house, Mr. Kitely?" he asked. 

"No," answered Kitely, "no, I can't say that there is." 

There was something odd, almost taciturn, in his manner, and 
Cotherstone glanced at him a little wonderingly. 

"And how do you like Highmarket, now you've had a spell of it?" he 
inquired. "Got settled down, I suppose, now?" 


"It's all that I expected," replied Kitely. "Quiet--peaceful. How do you 
like it?" 

"Me!" exclaimed Cotherstone, surprised. "Me?--why, I've had--yes, 
five-and-twenty years of it!" 

Kitely took another sip from his glass and set it down. He gave 
Cotherstone a sharp look. 

"Yes," he said, "yes--five-and-twenty years. You and your partner, both. 
Yes--it'll be just about thirty years since I first saw you. But--you've 
forgotten." 

Cotherstone, who had been lounging forward, warming his hands at the 
fire, suddenly sat straight up in his chair. His face, always sharp seemed to 
grow Sharper as he turned to his visitor with a questioning look. 

"Since--what?" he demanded. 

"Since I first saw you--and Mr. Mallalieu," replied Kitely. "As I say, 
you've forgotten. But--I haven't." 

Cotherstone sat staring at his tenant for a full minute of speechlessness. 
Then he slowly rose, walked over to the door, looked at it to see that it was 
closed, and returning to the hearth, fixed his eyes on Kitely. 

"What do you mean?" he asked. 

"Just what I say," answered Kitely, with a dry laugh. "It's thirty years 
since I first saw you and Mallalieu. That's all." 

"Where?" demanded Cotherstone. 

Kitely motioned his landlord to sit down. And Cotherstone sat down-- 
trembling. His arm shook when Kitely laid a hand on it. 

"Do you want to know where?" he asked, bending close to Cotherstone. 
"T'll tell you. In the dock--at Wilchester Assizes. Eh?" 

Cotherstone made no answer. He had put the tips of his fingers together, 
and now he was tapping the nails of one hand against the nails of the other. 
And he stared and stared at the face so close to his own--as if it had been 
the face of a man resurrected from the grave. Within him there was a feeling 
of extraordinary physical sickness; it was quickly followed by one of 
inertia, just as extraordinary. He felt as if he had been mesmerized; as if he 
could neither move nor speak. And Kitely sat there, a hand on his victim's 
arm, his face sinister and purposeful, close to his. 

"Fact!" he murmured. "Absolute fact! I remember everything. It's come 
on me bit by bit, though. I thought I knew you when I first came here--then 
I had a feeling that I knew Mallalieu. And--in time--I remembered-- 


everything! Of course, when I saw you both--where I did see you--you 
weren't Mallalieu & Cotherstone. You were----" 

Cotherstone suddenly made an effort, and shook off the thin fingers 
which lay on his sleeve. His pale face grew crimson, and the veins swelled 
on his forehead. 

"Confound you!" he said in a low, concentrated voice. "Who are you?" 

Kitely shook his head and smiled quietly. 

"No need to grow warm," he answered. "Of course, it's excusable in 
you. Who am I? Well, if you really want to know, I've been employed in the 
police line for thirty-five years--until lately." 

"A detective!" exclaimed Cotherstone. 

"Not when I was present at Wilchester--that time," replied Kitely. "But 
afterwards--in due course. Ah!--do you know, I often was curious as to what 
became of you both! But I never dreamed of meeting you--here. Of course, 
you came up North after you'd done your time? Changed your names, 
started a new life--and here you are! Clever!" 

Cotherstone was recovering his wits. He had got out of his chair by that 
time, and had taken up a position on the hearthrug, his back to the fire, his 
hands in his pockets, his eyes on his visitor. He was thinking--and for the 
moment he let Kitely talk. 

"Yes--clever!" continued Kitely in the same level, subdued tones, "very 
clever indeed! I suppose you'd carefully planted some of that money you-- 
got hold of? Must have done, of course--you'd want money to start this 
business. Well, you've done all this on the straight, anyhow. And you've 
done well, too. Odd, isn't it, that I should come to live down here, right 
away in the far North of England, and find you in such good circumstances, 
too! Mr. Mallalieu, Mayor of Highmarket--his second term of office! Mr. 
Cotherstone, Borough Treasurer of Highmarket--now in his sixth year of 
that important post! I say again--you've both done uncommonly well-- 
uncommonly!" 

"Have you got any more to say?" asked Cotherstone. 

But Kitely evidently intended to say what he had to say in his own 
fashion. He took no notice of Cotherstone's question, and presently, as if he 
were amusing himself with reminiscences of a long dead past, he spoke 
again, quietly and slowly. 

"Yes," he murmured, "uncommonly well! And of course you'd have 
capital. Put safely away, of course, while you were doing your time. Let's 


see--it was a Building Society that you defrauded, wasn't it? Mallalieu was 
treasurer, and you were secretary. Yes--I remember now. The amount was 
two thous----" 

Cotherstone made a sudden exclamation and a sharp movement--both 
checked by an equally sudden change of attitude and expression on the part 
of the ex-detective. For Kitely sat straight up and looked the junior partner 
squarely in the face. 

"Better not, Mr. Cotherstone!" he said, with a grin that showed his 
yellow teeth. "You can't very well choke the life out of me in your own 
office, can you? You couldn't hide my old carcase as easily as you and 
Mallalieu hid those Building Society funds, you know. So--be calm! I'm a 
reasonable man--and getting an old man." 

He accompanied the last words with a meaning smile, and Cotherstone 
took a turn or two about the room, trying to steady himself. And Kitely 
presently went on again, in the same monotonous tones: 

"Think it all out--by all means," he said. "I don't suppose there's a soul 
in all England but myself knows your secret--and Mallalieu's. It was sheer 
accident, of course, that I ever discovered it. But--I know! Just consider 
what I do know. Consider, too, what you stand to lose. There's Mallalieu, so 
much respected that he's Mayor of this ancient borough for the second time. 
There's you--so much trusted that you've been Borough Treasurer for years. 
You can't afford to let me tell the Highmarket folk that you two are ex- 
convicts! Besides, in your case there's another thing--there's your daughter." 

Cotherstone groaned--a deep, unmistakable groan of sheer torture. But 
Kitely went on remorselessly. 

"Your daughter's just about to marry the most promising young man in 
the place," he said. "A young fellow with a career before him. Do you think 
he'd marry her if he knew that her father--even if it is thirty years ago--had 
been convicted of----" 

"Look you here!" interrupted Cotherstone, through set teeth. "I've had 
enough! I've asked you once before if you'd any more to say--now I'll put it 
in another fashion. For I see what you're after--and it's blackmail! How 
much do you want? Come on--give it a name!" 

"Name nothing, till you've told Mallalieu," answered Kitely. "There's no 
hurry. You two can't, and I shan't, run away. Time enough--I've the whip 
hand. Tell your partner, the Mayor, all I've told you--then you can put your 


heads together, and see what you're inclined to do. An annuity, now?--that 
would suit me." 

"You haven't mentioned this to a soul?" asked Cotherstone anxiously. 

"Bah!" sneered Kitely. "D'ye think I'm a fool? Not likely. Well--now 
you know. I'll come in here again tomorrow afternoon. And--you'll both be 
here, and ready with a proposal." 

He picked up his glass, leisurely drank off its remaining contents, and 
without a word of farewell opened the door and went quietly away. 

CHAPTER II 

CRIME--AND SUCCESS 

For some moments after Kitely had left him, Cotherstone stood vacantly 
Staring at the chair in which the blackmailer had sat. As yet he could not 
realize things. He was only filled with a queer, vague amazement about 
Kitely himself. He began to look back on his relations with Kitely. They 
were recent--very recent, only of yesterday, as you might say. Kitely had 
come to him, one day about three months previously, told him that he had 
come to these parts for a bit of a holiday, taken a fancy to a cottage which 
he, Cotherstone, had to let, and inquired its rent. He had mentioned, 
casually, that he had just retired from business, and wanted a quiet place 
wherein to spend the rest of his days. He had taken the cottage, and given 
his landlord satisfactory references as to his ability to pay the rent--and 
Cotherstone, always a busy man, had thought no more about him. Certainly 
he had never anticipated such an announcement as that which Kitely had 
just made to him--never dreamed that Kitely had recognized him and 
Mallalieu as men he had known thirty years ago. 

It had been Cotherstone's life-long endeavour to forget all about the 
event of thirty years ago, and to a large extent he had succeeded in dulling 
his memory. But Kitely had brought it all back--and now everything was 
fresh to him. His brows knitted and his face grew dark as he thought of one 
thing in his past of which Kitely had spoken so easily and glibly--the dock. 
He saw himself in that dock again--and Mallalieu standing by him. They 
were not called Mallalieu and Cotherstone then, of course. He remembered 
what their real names were--he remembered, too, that, until a few minutes 
before, he had certainly not repeated them, even to himself, for many a long 
year. Oh, yes--he remembered everything--he saw it all again. The case had 
excited plenty of attention in Wilchester at the time--Wilchester, that for 
thirty years had been so far away in thought and in actual distance that it 


might have been some place in the Antipodes. It was not a nice case--even 
now, looking back upon it from his present standpoint, it made him blush to 
think of. Two better-class young working-men, charged with embezzling 
the funds of a building society to which they had acted as treasurer and 
secretary!--a bad case. The Court had thought it a bad case, and the culprits 
had been sentenced to two years' imprisonment. And now Cotherstone only 
remembered that imprisonment as one remembers a particularly bad dream. 
Yes--it had been real. 

His eyes, moody and brooding, suddenly shifted their gaze from the 
easy chair to his own hands--they were shaking. Mechanically he took up 
the whisky decanter from his desk, and poured some of its contents into his 
glass--the rim of the glass tinkled against the neck of the decanter. Yes--that 
had been a shock, right enough, he muttered to himself, and not all the 
whisky in the world would drive it out of him. But a drink--neat and stiff-- 
would pull his nerves up to pitch, and so he drank, once, twice, and sat 
down with the glass in his hand--to think still more. 

That old Kitely was shrewd--shrewd! He had at once hit on a fact which 
those Wilchester folk of thirty years ago had never suspected. It had been 
said at the time that the two offenders had lost the building society's money 
in gambling and speculation, and there had been grounds for such a belief. 
But that was not so. Most of the money had been skilfully and carefully put 
where the two conspirators could lay hands on it as soon as it was wanted, 
and when the term of imprisonment was over they had nothing to do but 
take possession of it for their own purposes. They had engineered 
everything very  well--Cotherstone's essentially constructive mind, 
regarding their doings from the vantage ground of thirty years' difference, 
acknowledged that they had been cute, crafty, and cautious to an admirable 
degree of perfection. Quietly and unobtrusively they had completely 
disappeared from their own district in the extreme South of England, when 
their punishment was over. They had let it get abroad that they were going 
to another continent, to retrieve the past and start a new life; it was even 
known that they repaired to Liverpool, to take ship for America. But in 
Liverpool they had shuffled off everything of the past--names, relations, 
antecedents. There was no reason why any one should watch them out of 
the country, but they had adopted precautions against such watching. They 
separated, disappeared, met again in the far North, in a sparsely-populated, 
lonely country of hill and dale, led there by an advertisement which they 


had seen in a local newspaper, met with by sheer chance in a Liverpool 
hotel. There was an old-established business to sell as a going concern, in 
the dale town of Highmarket: the two ex-convicts bought it. From that time 
they were Anthony Mallalieu and Milford Cotherstone, and the past was 
dead. 

During the thirty years in which that past had been dead, Cotherstone 
had often heard men remark that this world of ours is a very small one, and 
he had secretly laughed at them. To him and to his partner the world had 
been wide and big enough. They were now four hundred miles away from 
the scene of their crime. There was nothing whatever to bring Wilchester 
people into that northern country, nothing to take Highmarket folk 
anywhere near Wilchester. Neither he nor Mallalieu ever went far afield-- 
London they avoided with particular care, lest they should meet any one 
there who had known them in the old days. They had stopped at home, and 
minded their business, year in and year out. Naturally, they had prospered. 
They had speedily become known as hard-working young men; then as 
good employers of labour; finally as men of considerable standing in a town 
of which there were only some five thousand inhabitants. They had been 
invited to join in public matters--Mallalieu had gone into the Town Council 
first; Cotherstone had followed him later. They had been as successful in 
administering the affairs of the little town as in conducting their own, and in 
time both had attained high honours: Mallalieu was now wearing the 
mayoral chain for the second time; Cotherstone, as Borough Treasurer, had 
governed the financial matters of Highmarket for several years. And as he 
sat there, staring at the red embers of the office fire, he remembered that 
there were no two men in the whole town who were more trusted and 
respected than he and his partner--his partner in success ... and in crime. 

But that was not all. Both men had married within a few years of their 
coming to Highmarket. They had married young women of good standing 
in the neighbourhood; it was perhaps well, reflected Cotherstone, that their 
wives were dead, and that Mallalieu had never been blessed with children. 
But Cotherstone had a daughter, of whom he was as fond as he was proud; 
for her he had toiled and contrived, always intending her to be a rich 
woman. He had seen to it that she was well educated; he had even allowed 
himself to be deprived of her company for two years while she went to an 
expensive school, far away; since she had grown up, he had surrounded her 
with every comfort. And now, as Kitely had reminded him, she was 


engaged to be married to the most promising young man in Highmarket, 
Windle Bent, a rich manufacturer, who had succeeded to and greatly 
developed a fine business, who had already made his mark on the Town 
Council, and was known to cherish Parliamentary ambitions. Everybody 
knew that Bent had a big career before him; he had all the necessary gifts; 
all the proper stuff in him for such a career. He would succeed; he would 
probably win a title for himself--a baronetcy, perhaps a peerage. This was 
just the marriage which Cotherstone desired for Lettie; he would die more 
than happy if he could once hear her called Your Ladyship. And now here 
was--this! 

Cotherstone sat there a long time, thinking, reflecting, reckoning up 
things. The dusk had come; the darkness followed; he made no movement 
towards the gas bracket. Nothing mattered but his trouble. That must be 
dealt with. At all costs, Kitely's silence must be purchased--aye, even if it 
cost him and Mallalieu one-half of what they had. And, of course, Mallalieu 
must be told--at once. 

A tap of somebody's knuckles on the door of the private room roused 
him at last, and he sprang up and seized a box of matches as he bade the 
person without to enter. The clerk came in, carrying a sheaf of papers, and 
Cotherstone bustled to the gas. 

"Dear me!" he exclaimed. "I've dropped off into a nod over this warm 
fire, Stoner. What's that--letters?" 

"There's all these letters to sign, Mr. Cotherstone, and these three 
contracts to go through," answered the clerk. "And there are those 
specifications to examine, as well." 

"Mr. Mallalieu'll have to see those," said Cotherstone. He lighted the gas 
above his desk, put the decanter and the glasses aside, and took the letters. 
"T'll sign these, anyhow," he said, "and then you can post 'em as you go 
home. The other papers'll do tomorrow morning." 

The clerk stood slightly behind his master as Cotherstone signed one 
letter after the other, glancing quickly through each. He was a young man of 
twenty-two or three, with quick, observant manners, a keen eye, and a not 
handsome face, and as he stood there the face was bent on Cotherstone with 
a surmising look. Stoner had noticed his employer's thoughtful attitude, the 
gloom in which Cotherstone sat, the decanter on the table, the glass in 
Cotherstone's hand, and he knew that Cotherstone was telling a fib when he 
said he had been asleep. He noticed, too, the six sovereigns and the two or 


three silver coins lying on the desk, and he wondered what had made his 
master so abstracted that he had forgotten to pocket them. For he knew 
Cotherstone well, and Cotherstone was so particular about money that he 
never allowed even a penny to lie out of place. 

"There!" said Cotherstone, handing back the batch of letters. "You'll be 
going now, I suppose. Put those in the post. I'm not going just yet, so I'll 
lock up the office. Leave the outer door open--Mr. Mallalieu's coming 
back." 

He pulled down the blinds of the private room when Stoner had gone, 
and that done he fell to walking up and down, awaiting his partner. And 
presently Mallalieu came, smoking a cigar, and evidently in as good 
humour as usual. 

"Oh, you're still here?" he said as he entered. "I--what's up?" 

He had come to a sudden halt close to his partner, and he now stood 
staring at him. And Cotherstone, glancing past Mallalieu's broad shoulder at 
a mirror, saw that he himself had become startlingly pale and haggard. He 
looked twenty years older than he had looked when he shaved himself that 
morning. 

"Aren't you well?" demanded Mallalieu. "What is it?" 

Cotherstone made no answer. He walked past Mallalieu and looked into 
the outer office. The clerk had gone, and the place was only half-lighted. 
But Cotherstone closed the door with great care, and when he went back to 
Mallalieu he sank his voice to a whisper. 

"Bad news!" he said. "Bad--bad news!" 

"What about?" asked Mallalieu. "Private? Business?" 

Cotherstone put his lips almost close to Mallalieu's ear. 

"That man Kitely--my new tenant," he whispered. "He's met us--you 
and me--before!" 

Mallalieu's rosy cheeks paled, and he tumed sharply on his companion. 

"Met--us!" he exclaimed. "Him! Where?--when?" 

Cotherstone got his lips still closer. 

"Wilchester!" he answered. "Thirty years ago. He--knows!" 

Mallalieu dropped into the nearest chair: dropped as if he had been shot. 
His face, full of colour from the keen air outside, became as pale as his 
partner's; his jaw fell, his mouth opened; a strained look came into his small 
eyes. 

"Gad!" he muttered hoarsely. "You--you don't say so!" 


"It's a fact," answered Cotherstone. "He knows everything. He's an ex- 
detective. He was there--that day." 

"Tracked us down?" asked Mallalieu. "That it?" 

"No," said Cotherstone. "Sheer chance--pure accident. Recognized us-- 
after he came here. Aye--after all these years! Thirty years!" 

Mallalieu's eyes, roving about the room, fell on the decanter. He pulled 
himself out of his chair, found a clean glass, and took a stiff drink. And his 
partner, watching him, saw that his hands, too, were shaking. 

"That's a facer!" said Mallalieu. His voice had grown stronger, and the 
colour came back to his cheeks. "A real facer! As you say--after thirty 
years! It's hard--it's blessed hard! And--what does he want? What's he going 
to do?" 

"Wants to blackmail us, of course," replied Cotherstone, with a 
mirthless laugh. "What else should he do? What could he do? Why, he 
could tell all Highmarket who we are, and----" 

"Aye, aye!--but the thing is here," interrupted Mallalieu. 

"Supposing we do square him?--is there any reliance to be placed on 
him then? It 'ud only be the old game--he'd only want more." 

"He said an annuity," remarked Cotherstone, thoughtfully. "And he 
added significantly, that he was getting an old man." 

"How old?" demanded Mallalieu. 

"Between sixty and seventy," said Cotherstone. "I'm under the 
impression that he could be squared, could be satisfied. He'll have to be! We 
can't let it get out--I can't, any way. There's my daughter to think of." 

"D'ye think I'd let it get out?" asked Mallalieu. "No!--all I'm thinking of 
is if we really can silence him. I've heard of cases where a man's paid 
blackmail for years and years, and been no better for it in the end." 

"Well--he's coming here tomorrow afternoon some time," said 
Cotherstone. "We'd better see him--together. After all, a hundred a year--a 
couple of hundred a year--'ud be better than--exposure." 

Mallalieu drank off his whisky and pushed the glass aside. 

"T'll consider it," he remarked. "What's certain sure is that he'll have to 
be quietened. I must go--I've an appointment. Are you coming out?" 

"Not yet," replied Cotherstone. "I've all these papers to go through. 
Well, think it well over. He's a man to be feared." 

Mallalieu made no answer. He, like Kitely, went off without a word of 
farewell, and Cotherstone was once more left alone. 


CHAPTER III 

MURDER 

When Mallalieu had gone, Cotherstone gathered up the papers which 
his clerk had brought in, and sitting down at his desk tried to give his 
attention to them. The effort was not altogether a success. He had hoped 
that the sharing of the bad news with his partner would bring some relief to 
him, but his anxieties were still there. He was always seeing that queer, 
sinister look in Kitely's knowing eyes: it suggested that as long as Kitely 
lived there would be no safety. Even if Kitely kept his word, kept any 
compact made with him, he would always have the two partners under his 
thumb. And for thirty years Cotherstone had been under no man's thumb, 
and the fear of having a master was hateful to him. He heartily wished that 
Kitely was dead--dead and buried, and his secret with him; he wished that it 
had been anywise possible to have crushed the life out of him where he sat 
in that easy chair as soon as he had shown himself the reptile that he was. A 
man might kill any poisonous insect, any noxious reptile at pleasure--why 
not a human blood-sucker like that? 

He sat there a long time, striving to give his attention to his papers, and 
making a poor show of it. The figures danced about before him; he could 
make neither head nor tail of the technicalities in the specifications and 
estimates; every now and then fits of abstraction came over him, and he sat 
drumming the tips of his fingers on his blotting-pad, staring vacantly at the 
shadows in the far depths of the room, and always thinking--thinking of the 
terrible danger of revelation. And always, as an under-current, he was 
saying that for himself he cared naught--Kitely could do what he liked, or 
would have done what he liked, had there only been himself to think for. 
But--Lettie! All his life was now centred in her, and in her happiness, and 
Lettie's happiness, he knew, was centred in the man she was going to marry. 
And Cotherstone, though he believed that he knew men pretty well, was not 
sure that he knew Windle Bent sufficiently to feel sure that he would endure 
a stiff test. Bent was ambitious--he was resolved on a career. Was he the sort 
of man to stand the knowledge which Kitely might give him? For there was 
always the risk that whatever he and Mallalieu might do, Kitely, while there 
was breath in him, might split. 

A sudden ringing at the bell of the telephone in the outer office made 
Cotherstone jump in his chair as if the arresting hand of justice had 


suddenly been laid on him. In spite of himself he rose trembling, and there 
were beads of perspiration on his forehead as he walked across the room. 

"Nerves!" he muttered to himself. "I must be in a queer way to be taken 
like that. It won't do!--especially at this turn. What is it?" he demanded, 
going to the telephone. "Who is that?" 

His daughter's voice, surprised and admonitory, came to him along the 
wire. 

"Is that you, father?" she exclaimed. "What are you doing? Don't you 
remember you asked Windle, and his friend Mr. Brereton, to supper at eight 
o'clock. It's a quarter to eight now. Do come home!" 

Cotherstone let out an exclamation which signified annoyance. The 
event of the late afternoon had completely driven it out of his recollection 
that Windle Bent had an old school-friend, a young barrister from London, 
staying with him, and that both had been asked to supper that evening at 
Cotherstone's house. But Cotherstone's annoyance was not because of his 
own forgetfulness, but because his present abstraction made him dislike the 
notion of company. 

"I'd forgotten--for the moment," he called. "I've been very busy. All 
right, Lettie--I'm coming on at once. Shan't be long." 

But when he had left the telephone he made no haste. He lingered by his 
desk; he was slow in turning out the gas; slow in quitting and locking up his 
office; he went slowly away through the town. Nothing could have been 
further from his wishes than a desire to entertain company that night--and 
especially a stranger. His footsteps dragged as he passed through the 
market-place and turned into the outskirts beyond. 

Some years previously to this, when they had both married and made 
money, the two partners had built new houses for themselves. Outside 
Highmarket, on its western boundary, rose a long, low hill called 
Highmarket Shawl; the slope which overhung the town was thickly covered 
with fir and pine, amidst which great masses of limestone crag jutted out 
here and there. At the foot of this hill, certain plots of building land had 
been sold, and Mallalieu had bought one and Cotherstone another, and on 
these they had erected two solid stone houses, fitted up with all the latest 
improvements known to the building trade. Each was proud of his house; 
each delighted in welcoming friends and acquaintances there--this was the 
first night Cotherstone could remember on which it was hateful to him to 
cross his own threshold. The lighted windows, the smell of good things 


cooked for supper, brought him no sense of satisfaction; he had to make a 
distinct effort to enter and to present a face of welcome to his two guests, 
who were already there, awaiting him. 

"Couldn't get in earlier," he said, replying to Lettie's half-anxious, half- 
playful scoldings. "There was some awkward business tured up this 
evening--and as it is, I shall have to run away for an hour after supper--can't 
be helped. How do you do, sir?" he went on, giving his hand to the stranger. 
"Glad to see you in these parts--you'll find this a cold climate after London, 
I'm afraid." 

He took a careful look at Bent's friend as they all sat down to supper-- 
out of sheer habit of inspecting any man who was new to him. And after a 
glance or two he said to himself that this young limb of the law was a sharp 
chap--a keen-eyed, alert, noticeable fellow, whose every action and tone 
denoted great mental activity. He was sharper than Bent, said Cotherstone, 
and in his opinion, that was saying a good deal. Bent's ability was on the 
surface; he was an excellent specimen of the business man of action, who 
had ideas out of the common but was not so much given to deep and quiet 
thinking as to prompt doing of things quickly decided on. He glanced from 
one to the other, mentally comparing them. Bent was a tall, handsome man, 
blonde, blue-eyed, ready of word and laugh; Brereton, a medium-sized, 
compact fellow, dark of hair and eye, with an olive complexion that almost 
suggested foreign origin: the sort, decided Cotherstone, that thought a lot 
and said little. And forcing himself to talk he tried to draw the stranger out, 
watching him, too, to see if he admired Lettie. For it was one of 
Cotherstone's greatest joys in life to bring folk to his house and watch the 
effect which his pretty daughter had on them, and he was rewarded now in 
seeing that the young man from London evidently applauded his friend's 
choice and paid polite tribute to Lettie's charm. 

"And what might you have been doing with Mr. Brereton since he got 
down yesterday?" asked Cotherstone. "Showing him round, of course?" 

"I've been tormenting him chiefly with family history," answered Bent, 
with a laughing glance at his sweetheart. "You didn't know I was raking up 
everything I could get hold of about my forbears, did you? Oh, I've been 
busy at that innocent amusement for a month past--old Kitely put me up to 
it." 

Cotherstone could barely repress an inclination to start in his chair; he 
himself was not sure that he did not show undue surprise. 


"What!" he exclaimed. "Kitely? My tenant? What does he know about 
your family? A stranger!" 

"Much more than I do," replied Bent. "The old chap's nothing to do, you 
know, and since he took up his abode here he's been spending all his time 
digging up local records--he's a good bit of an antiquary, and that sort of 
thing. The Town Clerk tells me Kitely's been through nearly all the old town 
documents--chests full of them! And Kitely told me one day that if I liked 
he'd trace our pedigree back to I don't know when, and as he seemed keen, I 
told him to go ahead. He's found out a lot of interesting things in the 
borough records that I never heard of." 

Cotherstone had kept his eyes on his plate while Bent was talking; he 
spoke now without looking up. 

"Oh?" he said, trying to speak unconcernedly. "Ah!--then you'll have 
been seeing a good deal of Kitely lately?" 

"Not so much," replied Bent. "He's brought me the result of his work 
now and then--things he's copied out of old registers, and so on." 

"And what good might it all amount to?" asked Cotherstone, more for 
the sake of talking than for any interest he felt. "Will it come to aught?" 

"Bent wants to trace his family history back to the Conquest," observed 
Brereton, slyly. "He thinks the original Bent came over with the Conqueror. 
But his old man hasn't got beyond the Tudor period yet." 

"Never mind!" said Bent. "There were Bents in Highmarket in Henry 
the Seventh's time, anyhow. And if one has a pedigree, why not have it 
properly searched out? He's a keen old hand at that sort of thing, Kitely. The 
Town Clerk says he can read some of our borough charters of six hundred 
years ago as if they were newspaper articles." 

Cotherstone made no remark on that. He was thinking. So Kitely was in 
close communication with Bent, was he?--constantly seeing him, being 
employed by him? Well, that cut two ways. It showed that up to now he had 
taken no advantage of his secret knowledge and might therefore be 
considered as likely to play straight if he were squared by the two partners. 
But it also proved that Bent would probably believe anything that Kitely 
might tell him. Certainly Kitely must be dealt with at once. He knew too 
much, and was obviously too clever, to be allowed to go about unfettered. 
Cost what it might, he must be attached to the Mallalieu-Cotherstone 
interest. And what Cotherstone was concentrating on just then, as he ate and 
drank, was--how to make that attachment in such a fashion that Kitely 


would have no option but to keep silence. If only he and Mallalieu could get 
a hold on Kitely, such as that which he had on them---- 

"Well," he said as supper came to an end, "I'm sorry, but I'm forced to 
leave you gentlemen for an hour, at any rate--can't be helped. Lettie, you 
must try to amuse 'em until I come back. Sing Mr. Brereton some of your 
new songs. Bent--you know where the whisky and the cigars are--help 
yourselves--make yourselves at home." 

"You won't be more than an hour, father?" asked Lettie. 

"An hour'll finish what I've got to do," replied Cotherstone, "maybe 
less--I'll be as quick as I can, anyway, my lass." 

He hurried off without further ceremony; a moment later and he had 
exchanged the warmth and brightness of his comfortable dining-room for 
the chill night and the darkness. And as he turned out of his garden he was 
thinking still further and harder. So Windle Bent was one of those chaps 
who have what folk call family pride, was he? Actually proud of the fact 
that he had a pedigree, and could say who his grandfather and grandmother 
were?--things on which most people were as hazy as they were indifferent. 
In that case, if he was really family-proud, all the more reason why Kitely 
should be made to keep his tongue still. For if Windle Bent was going on 
the game of making out that he was a man of family, he certainly would not 
relish the prospect of uniting his ancient blood with that of a man who had 
seen the inside of a prison. Kitely!--promptly and definitely--and for good!- 
-that was the ticket. 

Cotherstone went off into the shadows of the night--and a good hour 
had passed when he returned to his house. It was then ten o'clock; he 
afterwards remembered that he glanced at the old grandfather clock in his 
hall when he let himself in. All was very quiet in there; he opened the 
drawing-room door to find the two young men and Lettie sitting over a 
bright fire, and Brereton evidently telling the other two some story, which 
he was just bringing to a conclusion. 

"'.,.. for it's a fact, in criminal practice," Brereton was saying, "that there 
are no end of undiscovered crimes--there are any amount of guilty men 
going about free as the air, and----" 

"Hope you've been enjoying yourselves," said Cotherstone, going 
forward to the group. "I've been as quick as I could." 

"Mr. Brereton has been telling us most interesting stories about 
criminals," said Lettie. "Facts--much stranger than fiction!" 


"Then I'm sure it's time he'd something to refresh himself with," said 
Cotherstone hospitably. "Come away, gentlemen, and we'll see if we can't 
find a drop to drink and a cigar to smoke." 

He led the way to the dining-room and busied himself in bringing out 
some boxes of cigars from a cupboard while Lettie produced decanters and 
glasses from the sideboard. 

"So you're interested in criminal matters, sir?" observed Cotherstone as 
he offered Brereton a cigar. "Going in for that line, eh?" 

"What practice I've had has been in that line," answered Brereton, with a 
quiet laugh. "One sort of gets pitchforked into these things, you know, so---- 


"What's that?" exclaimed Lettie, who was just then handing the young 
barrister a tumbler of whisky and soda which Bent had mixed for him. 
"Somebody running hurriedly up the drive--as if something had happened! 
Surely you're not going to be fetched out again, father?" 

A loud ringing of the bell prefaced the entrance of some visitor, whose 
voice was heard in eager conversation with a parlourmaid in the hall. 

"That's your neighbour--Mr. Garthwaite," said Bent. 

Cotherstone set down the cigars and opened the dining-room door. A 
youngish, fresh-coloured man, who looked upset and startled, came out of 
the hall, glancing round him inquiringly. 

"Sorry to intrude, Mr. Cotherstone," he said. "I say!--that old gentleman 
you let the cottage to--Kitely, you know." 

"What of him?" demanded Cotherstone sharply. 

"He's lying there in the coppice above your house--I stumbled over him 
coming through there just now," replied Garthwaite. "He--don't be 
frightened, Miss Cotherstone--he's--well, there's no doubt of it--he's dead! 
And----" 

"And--what?" asked Cotherstone. "What, man? Out with it!" 

"And I should say, murdered!" said Garthwaite. "I--yes, I just saw 
enough to say that. Murdered--without a doubt!" 

CHAPTER IV 

THE PINE WOOD 

Brereton, standing back in the room, the cigar which Cotherstone had 
just given him unlighted in one hand, the glass which Lettie had presented 
to him in the other, was keenly watching the man who had just spoken and 
the man to whom he spoke. But all his attention was quickly concentrated 


on Cotherstone. For despite a strong effort to control himself, Cotherstone 
swayed a little, and instinctively put out a hand and clutched Bent's arm. He 
paled, too--the sudden spasm of pallor was almost instantly succeeded by a 
quick flush of colour. He made another effort--and tried to laugh. 

"Nonsense, man!" he said thickly and hoarsely. "Murder? Who should 
want to kill an old chap like that? It's--here, give me a drink, one of you-- 
that's--a bit startling!" 

Bent seized a tumbler which he himself had just mixed, and Cotherstone 
gulped off half its contents. He looked round apologetically. 

"I--I think I'm not as strong as I was," he muttered. "Overwork, likely-- 
I've been a bit shaky of late. A shock like that----" 

"I'm sorry," said Garthwaite, who looked surprised at the effect of his 
news. "I ought to have known better. But you see, yours is the nearest 
house----" 

"Quite right, my lad, quite right," exclaimed Cotherstone. "You did the 
right thing. Here!--we'd better go up. Have you called the police?" 

"I sent the man from the cottage at the foot of your garden," answered 
Garthwaite. "He was just locking up as I passed, so I told him, and sent him 
off." 

"We'll go," said Cotherstone. He looked round at his guests. "You'll 
come?" he asked. 

"Don't you go, father," urged Lettie, "if you're not feeling well." 

"T'm all right," insisted Cotherstone. "A mere bit of weakness--that's all. 
Now that I know what's to be faced--" he twisted suddenly on Garthwaite-- 
"what makes you think it's murder?" he demanded. "Murder! That's a big 
word." 

Garthwaite glanced at Lettie, who was whispering to Bent, and shook 
his head. 

"Tell you when we get outside," he said. "I don't want to frighten your 
daughter." 

"Come on, then," said Cotherstone. He hurried into the hall and 
snatched up an overcoat. "Fetch me that lantern out of the kitchen," he 
called to the parlourmaid. "Light it! Don't you be afraid, Lettie," he went 
on, turning to his daughter. "There's naught to be afraid of--now. You 
gentlemen coming with us?" 

Bent and Brereton had already got into their coats: when the maid came 
with the lantern, all four men went out. And as soon as they were in the 


garden Cotherstone turned on Garthwaite. 

"How do you know he's murdered?" he asked. "How could you tell?" 

"T'll tell you all about it, now we're outside," answered Garthwaite. "I'd 
been over to Spennigarth, to see Hollings. I came back over the Shawl, and 
made a short cut through the wood. And I struck my foot against 
something--something soft, you know--I don't like thinking of that! And so 
I struck a match, and looked, and saw this old fellow--don't like thinking of 
that, either. He was laid there, a few yards out of the path that runs across 
the Shawl at that point. I saw he was dead--and as for his being murdered, 
well, all I can say is, he's been strangled! That's flat." 

"Strangled!" exclaimed Bent. 

"Aye, without doubt," replied Garthwaite. "There's a bit of rope round 
his neck that tight that I couldn't put my little finger between it and him! 
But you'll see for yourselves--it's not far up the Shawl. You never heard 
anything, Mr. Cotherstone?" 

"No, we heard naught," answered Cotherstone. "If it's as you say, there'd 
be naught to hear." 

He had led them out of his grounds by a side-gate, and they were now in 
the thick of the firs and pines which grew along the steep, somewhat rugged 
slope of the Shawl. He put the lantern into Garthwaite's hand. 

"Here--you show the way," he said. "I don't know where it is, of 
course." 

"You were going straight to it," remarked Garthwaite. He turned to 
Brereton, who was walking at his side. "You're a lawyer, aren't you?" he 
asked. "I heard that Mr. Bent had a lawyer friend stopping with him just 
now--we hear all the bits of news in a little place like Highmarket. Well-- 
you'll understand, likely--it hadn't been long done!" 

"You noticed that?" said Brereton. 

"I touched him," replied Garthwaite. "His hand and cheek were--just 
warm. He couldn't have been dead so very long--as I judged matters. And-- 
here he is!" 

He twisted sharply round the corner of one of the great masses of 
limestone which cropped out amongst the trees, and turned the light of the 
lantern on the dead man. 

"There!" he said in a hushed voice. "There!" 

The four men came to a halt, each gazing steadily at the sight they had 
come to see. It needed no more than a glance to assure each that he was 


looking on death: there was that in Kitely's attitude which forbade any other 
possibility. 

"He's just as I found him," whispered Garthwaite. "I came round this 
rock from there, d'ye see, and my foot knocked against his shoulder. But, 
you know, he's been dragged here! Look at that!" 

Brereton, after a glance at the body, had looked round at its 
surroundings. The wood thereabouts was carpeted--thickly carpeted--with 
pine needles; they lay several inches thick beneath the trunks of the trees; 
they stretched right up to the edge of the rock. And now, as Garthwaite 
turned the lantern, they saw that on this soft carpet there was a great slur-- 
the murderer had evidently dragged his victim some yards across the pine 
needles before depositing him behind the rock. And at the end of this mark 
there were plain traces of a struggle--the soft, easily yielding stuff was 
disturbed, kicked about, upheaved, but as Brereton at once recognized, it 
was impossible to trace footprints in it. 

"That's where it must have been," said Garthwaite. "You see there's a bit 
of a path there. The old man must have been walking along that path, and 
whoever did it must have sprung out on him there--where all those marks 
are--and when he'd strangled him dragged him here. That's how I figure it, 
Mr. Cotherstone." 

Lights were coming up through the wood beneath them, glancing from 
point to point amongst the trees. Then followed a murmur of voices, and 
three or four men came into view--policemen, carrying their lamps, the man 
whom Garthwaite had sent into the town, and a medical man who acted as 
police surgeon. 

"Here!" said Bent, as the newcomers advanced and halted irresolutely. 
"This way, doctor--there's work for you here--of a sort, anyway. Of course, 
he's dead?" 

The doctor had gone forward as soon as he caught sight of the body, and 
he dropped on his knees at its side while the others gathered round. In the 
added light everybody now saw things more clearly. Kitely lay in a heap-- 
just as a man would lie who had been unceremoniously thrown down. But 
Brereton's sharp eyes saw at once that after he had been flung at the foot of 
the mass of rock some hand had disarranged his clothing. His overcoat and 
under coat had been torn open, hastily, if not with absolute violence; the 
lining of one trousers pocket was pulled out; there were evidences that his 


waistcoat had been unbuttoned and its inside searched: everything seemed 
to indicate that the murderer had also been a robber. 

"He's not been dead very long," said the doctor, looking up. "Certainly 
not more than three-quarters of an hour. Strangled? Yes!--and by somebody 
who has more than ordinary knowledge of how quickly a man may be killed 
in that way! Look how this cord is tied--no amateur did that." 

He turned back the neckcloth from the dead man's throat, and showed 
the others how the cord had been slipped round the neck in a running-knot 
and fastened tightly with a cunning twist. 

"Whoever did this had done the same thing before--probably more than 
once," he continued. "No man with that cord round his neck, tightly knotted 
like that, would have a chance--however free his hands might be. He'd be 
dead before he could struggle. Does no one know anything about this? No 
more than that?" he went on, when he had heard what Garthwaite could tell. 
"Well, this is murder, anyway! Are there no signs of anything about here?" 

"Don't you think his clothing looks as if he had been robbed?" said 
Brereton, pointing to the obvious signs. "That should be noted before he's 
moved." 

"I've noted that, sir," said the police-sergeant, who had bent over the 
body while the doctor was examining it. "There's one of his pockets turned 
inside out, and all his clothing's been torn open. Robbery, of course--that's 
what it's been--murder for the sake of robbery!" 

One of the policemen, having satisfied his curiosity stepped back and 
began to search the surroundings with the aid of his lamp. He suddenly 
uttered a sharp exclamation. 

"Here's something!" he said, stooping to the foot of a pine-tree and 
picking up a dark object. "An old pocket-book--nothing in it, though." 

"That was his," remarked Cotherstone. "I've seen it before. He used to 
carry it in an inner pocket. Empty, do you say?--no papers?" 

"Not a scrap of anything,” answered the policeman, handing the book 
over to his sergeant, and proceeding to search further. "We'd best to see if 
there's any footprints about." 

"You'd better examine that path, then,” said Garthwaite. "You'll find no 
prints on all this pine-needle stuff--naught to go by, anyway--it's too thick 
and soft. But he must have come along that path, one way or another--I've 
met him walking in here of an evening, more than once." 


The doctor, who had exchanged a word or two with the sergeant, turned 
to Cotherstone. 

"Wasn't he a tenant of yours?" he asked. "Had the cottage at the top of 
the Shawl here. Well, we'd better have the body removed there, and some 
one should go up and warn his family." 

"There's no family," answered Cotherstone. "He'd naught but a 
housekeeper--Miss Pett. She's an elderly woman--and not likely to be 
startled, from what I've seen of her." 

"T'll go," said Bent. "I know the housekeeper." He touched Brereton's 
elbow, and led him away amongst the trees and up the wood. "This is a 
strange affair!" he continued when they were clear of the others. "Did you 
hear what Dr. Rockcliffe said?--that whoever had done it was familiar with 
that sort of thing!" 

"I saw for myself," replied Brereton. "I noticed that cord, and the knot 
on it, at once. A man whose neck was tied up like that could be thrown 
down, thrown anywhere, left to stand up, if you like, and he'd be literally 
helpless, even if, as the doctor said, he had the use of his hands. He'd be 
unconscious almost at once--dead very soon afterwards. Murder?--I should 
think so!--and a particularly brutal and determined one. Bent!--whoever 
killed that poor old fellow was a man of great strength and of--knowledge! 
Knowledge, mind you!--he knew the trick. You haven't any doubtful 
character in Highmarket who has ever lived in India, have you?" 

"India! Why India?" asked Bent. 

"Because I should say that the man who did that job has learned some of 
the Indian tricks with cords and knots," answered Brereton. "That murder's 
suggestive of Thuggeeism in some respects. That the cottage?" he went on, 
pointing to a dim light ahead of him. "This housekeeper, now?--is she the 
sort who'll take it quietly?" 

"She's as queer a character as the old fellow himself was," replied Bent, 
as they cleared the wood and entered a hedge-enclosed garden at the end of 
which stood an old-fashioned cottage. "I've talked to her now and then 
when calling here--I should say she's a woman of nerve." 

Brereton looked narrowly at Miss Pett when she opened the door. She 
carried a tallow candle in one hand and held it high above her head to throw 
a light on the callers; its dim rays fell more on herself than on them. A tall, 
gaunt, elderly woman, almost fleshless of face, and with a skin the colour of 
old parchment, out of which shone a pair of bright black eyes; the oddity of 


her appearance was heightened by her head-dress--a glaring red and yellow 
handkerchief tightly folded in such a fashion as to cover any vestige of hair. 
Her arms, bare to the elbow, and her hands were as gaunt as her face, but 
Brereton was quick to recognize the suggestion of physical strength in the 
muscles and sinews under the parchment-like skin. A strange, odd-looking 
woman altogether, he thought, and not improved by the fact that she 
appeared to have lost all her teeth, and that a long, sharp nose and 
prominent chin almost met before her sunken lips. 

"Oh, it's you, is it, Mr. Bent?" she said, before either of the young men 
could speak. "Mr. Kitely's gone out for his regular bedtime constitution--he 
will have that, wet or fine, every night. But he's much longer than usual, 
and----" 

She stopped suddenly, seeing some news in Bent's face, and her own 
contracted to a questioning look. 

"Is there aught amiss?" she asked. "Has something happened him? 
Aught that's serious? You needn't be afraid to speak, Mr. Bent--there's 
naught can upset or frighten me, let me tell you--I'm past all that!" 

"I'm afraid Mr. Kitely's past everything, too, then," said Bent. He looked 
steadily at her for a moment, and seeing that she understood, went on. 
"They're bringing him up, Miss Pett--you'd better make ready. You won't be 
alarmed--I don't think there's any doubt that he's been murdered." 

The woman gazed silently at her visitors; then, nodding her turbaned 
head, she drew back into the cottage. 

"It's what I expected," she muttered. "I warned him--more than once. 
Well--let them bring him, then." 

She vanished into a side-room, and Bent and Brereton went down the 
garden and met the others, carrying the dead man. Cotherstone followed 
behind the police, and as he approached Bent he pulled him by the sleeve 
and drew him aside. 

"There's a clue!" he whispered. "A clue, d'ye hear--a strong clue!" 

CHAPTER V 

THE CORD 

Ever since they had left the house at the foot of the pine wood, Brereton 
had been conscious of a curious psychological atmosphere, centring in 
Cotherstone. It had grown stronger as events had developed; it was still 
stronger now as they stood outside the dead man's cottage, the light from 
the open door and the white-curtained window falling on Cotherstone's 


excited face. Cotherstone, it seemed to Brereton, was unduly eager about 
something--he might almost be said to be elated. All of his behaviour was 
odd. He had certainly been shocked when Garthwaite burst in with the 
news--but this shock did not seem to be of the ordinary sort. He had looked 
like fainting--but when he recovered himself his whole attitude (so, at any 
rate, it had seemed to Brereton) had been that of a man who has just 
undergone a great relief. To put the whole thing into a narrow compass, it 
seemed as if Cotherstone appeared to be positively pleased to hear--and to 
find beyond doubt--that Kitely was dead. And now, as he stood glancing 
from one young man to the other, his eyes glittered as if he were absolutely 
enjoying the affair: he reminded Brereton of that type of theatre-goer who 
will insist on pointing out stage effects as they occur before his eyes, 
forcing his own appreciation of them upon fellow-watchers whose eyes are 
as keen as his own. 

"A strong clue!" repeated Cotherstone, and said it yet again. "A good 
‘un! And if it's right, it'll clear matters up." 

"What is it?" asked Bent. He, too, seemed to be conscious that there was 
something odd about his prospective father-in-law, and he was gazing 
speculatively at him as if in wonder. "What sort of a clue?" 

"It's a wonder it didn't strike me--and you, too--at first," said 
Cotherstone, with a queer sound that was half a chuckle. "But as long as it's 
struck somebody, eh? One's as good as another. You can't think of what it is, 
now?" 

"I don't know what you're thinking about," replied Bent, half 
impatiently. 

Cotherstone gave vent to an unmistakable chuckle at that, and he 
motioned them to follow him into the cottage. 

"Come and see for yourselves, then," he said. "You'll spot it. But, 
anyway--Mr. Brereton, being a stranger, can't be expected to." 

The three men walked into the living-room of the cottage--a good-sized, 
open-raftered, old-fashioned place, wherein burnt a bright fire, at either side 
of which stood two comfortable armchairs. Before one of these chairs, their 
toes pointing upwards against the fender, were a pair of slippers; on a table 
close by stood an old lead tobacco-box, flanked by a church-warden pipe, a 
Spirit decanter, a glass, and a plate on which were set out sugar and lemon-- 
these Brereton took to be indicative that Kitely, his evening constitutional 
over, was in the habit of taking a quiet pipe and a glass of something warm 


before going to bed. And looking round still further he became aware of an 
open door--the door into which Miss Pett had withdrawn--and of a bed 
within on which Kitely now lay, with Dr. Rockcliffe and the police-sergeant 
bending over him. The other policemen stood by the table in the living- 
room, and one of them--the man who had picked up the pocket-book-- 
whispered audibly to Cotherstone as he and his companions entered. 

"The doctor's taking it off him," he said, with a meaning nod of his 
head. "I'll lay aught it's as I say, Mr. Cotherstone." 

"Looks like it," agreed Cotherstone, rubbing his hands. "It certainly 
looks like it, George. Sharp of you to notice it, though." 

Brereton took this conversation to refer to the mysterious clue, and his 
suspicion was confirmed a moment later. The doctor and the sergeant came 
into the living-room, the doctor carrying something in his hand which he 
laid down on the centre table in full view of all of them. And Brereton saw 
then that he had removed from the dead man's neck the length of grey cord 
with which he had been strangled. 

There was something exceedingly sinister in the mere placing of that 
cord before the eyes of these living men. It had wrought the death of 
another man, who, an hour before, had been as full of vigorous life as 
themselves; some man, equally vigorous, had used it as the instrument of a 
foul murder. Insignificant in itself, a mere piece of strongly spun and 
twisted hemp, it was yet singularly suggestive--one man, at any rate, 
amongst those who stood looking at it, was reminded by it that the murderer 
who had used it must even now have the fear of another and a stronger cord 
before him. 

"Find who that cord belongs to, and you may get at something," 
suddenly observed the doctor, glancing at the policemen. "You say it's a 
butcher's cord?" 

The man who had just whispered to Cotherstone nodded. 

"It's a pig-killer's cord, sir," he answered. "It's what a pig-killer fastens 
the pig down with--on the cratch." 

"A cratch?--what's that?" asked Brereton, who had gone close to the 
table to examine the cord, and had seen that, though slender, it was 
exceedingly strong, and of closely wrought fibre. "Is it a sort of hurdle?" 

"That's it, sir," assented the policeman. "It is a sort of hurdle--on four 
legs. They lay the pig on it, don't you see, and tie it down with a cord of this 
sort--this cord's been used for that--it's greasy with long use." 


"And it has been cut off a longer piece, of course," said the doctor. 
"These cords are of considerable length, aren't they?" 

"Good length, sir--there's a regular coil, like," said the man. He, too, 
bent down and looked at the length before him. "This has been cut off what 
you might call recent," he went on, pointing to one end. 

"And cut off with a sharp knife, too." 

The police sergeant glanced at the doctor as if asking advice on the 
subject of putting his thoughts into words. 

"Well?" said the doctor, with a nod of assent. "Of course, you've got 
something in your mind, sergeant?" 

"Well, there is a man who kills pigs, and has such cords as that, lives 
close by, doctor," he answered. "You know who I mean--the man they call 
Gentleman Jack." 

"You mean Harborough," said the doctor. "Well--you'd better ask him if 
he knows anything. Somebody might have stolen one of his cords. But there 
are other pig-killers in the town, of course." 

"Not on this side the town, there aren't," remarked another policeman. 

"What is plain," continued the doctor, looking at Cotherstone and the 
others, "is that Kitely was strangled by this rope, and that everything on him 
of any value was taken. You'd better find out what he had, or was likely to 
have, on him, sergeant. Ask the housekeeper." 

Miss Pett came from the inner room, where she had already begun her 
preparations for laying out the body. She was as calm as when Bent first 
told her of what had occurred, and she stood at the end of the table, the cord 
between her and her questioners, and showed no emotion, no surprise at 
what had occurred. 

"Can you tell aught about this, ma'am?" asked the sergeant. "You see 
your master's met his death at somebody's hands, and there's no doubt he's 
been robbed, too. Do you happen to know what he had on him?" 

The housekeeper, who had her arms full of linen, set her burden down 
on a clothes-horse in front of the fire before she replied. She seemed to be 
thinking deeply, and when she turned round again, it was to shake her 
queerly ornamented head. 

"Well, I couldn't say exactly," she answered. "But I shouldn't wonder if 
it was a good deal--for such as him, you know. He did carry money on him- 
-he was never short of money ever since I knew him, and sometimes he'd a 
fair amount in his pockets--I know, of course, because he'd pull it out, loose 


gold, and silver, and copper, and I've seen him take bank-notes out of his 
pocket-book. But he'd be very like to have a good deal more than usual on 
him tonight." 

"Why?" asked the sergeant. 

"Because he'd been to the bank this morning to draw his pension 
money," replied Miss Pett. "I don't know how much that would be, any 
more than I know where it came from. He was a close man--he'd never tell 
anybody more than he liked, and he never told me aught about that. But I do 
know it was what you'd call a fair amount--for a man that lives in a cottage. 
He went to the bank this noon--he always went once a quarter--and he said 
this afternoon that he'd go and pay his rent to Mr. Cotherstone there--" 

"As he did," muttered Cotherstone, "yes--he did that." 

"Well, he'd have all the rest of his money on him," continued the 
housekeeper. "And he'd have what he had before, because he'd other money 
coming in than that pension. And I tell you he was the sort of man that 
carried his money about him--he was foolish that way. And then he'd a very 
valuable watch and chain--he told me they were a presentation, and cost 
nearly a hundred pounds. And of course, he'd a pocket-book full of papers." 

"This pocket-book?" asked the sergeant. 

"Aye, that's it, right enough," assented Miss Pett. "But he always had it 
bursting with bits of letters and papers. You don't mean to say you found it 
empty? You did?--very well then, I'm no fool, and I say that if he's been 
murdered, there's been some reason for it altogether apart from robbing him 
of what money and things he had on him! Whoever's taken his papers 
wanted 'em bad!" 

"About his habits, now?" said the sergeant, ignoring Miss Pett's 
suggestion. "Did he go walking on the Shawl every night?" 

"Regular as clock-work," answered the housekeeper. "He used to read 
and write a deal at night--then he'd side away all his books and papers, get 
his supper, and go out for an hour, walking round and about. Then he'd 
come in, put on his slippers--there they are, set down to warm for him-- 
smoke one pipe, drink one glass of toddy--there's the stuff for it--and go to 
bed. He was the regularest man I ever knew, in all he did." 

"Was he out longer than usual tonight?" asked Bent, who saw that the 
sergeant had no more to ask. "You seemed to suggest that, when we came." 

"Well, he was a bit longer," admitted Miss Pett. "Of course, he varied. 
But an hour was about his time. Up and down and about the hill-side he'd 


go--in and out of the coppices. I've warned him more than once." 

"But why?" asked Brereton, whose curiosity was impelling him to take 
a part in this drama. "What reason had you for warning him?" 

Miss Pett turned and looked scrutinizingly at her last questioner. She 
took a calm and close observation of him and her curious face relaxed into 
something like a smile. 

"I can tell what you are, mister," she said. "A law gentleman! I've seen 
your sort many a time. And you're a sharp ‘un, too! Well--you're young, but 
you're old enough to have heard a thing or two. Did you never hear that 
women have got what men haven't--instinct?" 

"Do you really tell me that the only reason you had for warning him 
against going out late at night was--instinct?" asked Brereton. "Come, 
now!" 

"Mostly instinct, anyhow," she answered. "Women have a sort of feeling 
about things that men haven't--leastways, no men that I've ever met had it. 
But of course, I'd more than that. Mr. Kitely, now, he was a townsman--a 
London man. I'm a countrywoman. He didn't understand--you couldn't get 
him to understand--that it's not safe to go walking in lonely places in 
country districts like this late at night. When I'd got to know his habits, I 
expostulated with him more than once. I pointed out to him that in spots 
like this, where there's naught nearer than them houses at the foot of the hill 
one way, and Harborough's cottage another way, and both of 'em a good 
quarter of a mile off, and where there's all these coverts and coppices and 
rocks, it was not safe for an elderly man who sported a fine gold watch and 
chain to go wandering about in the darkness. There's always plenty of bad 
characters in country places who'd knock the King himself on the head for 
the sake of as much as Mr. Kitely had on him, even if it was no more than 
the chain which every Tom and Dick could see! And it's turned out just as I 
prophesied. He's come to it!" 

"But you said just now that he must have been murdered for something 
else than his valuables," said Brereton. 

"I said that if his papers were gone, somebody must have wanted them 
bad," retorted Miss Pett. "Anyway, what's happened is just what I felt might 
happen, and there he is--dead. And I should be obliged to some of you if 
you'd send up a woman or two to help me lay him out, for I can't be 
expected to do everything by myself, nor to stop in this cottage alone, 
neither!" 


Leaving the doctor and a couple of policemen to arrange matters with 
the housekeeper, the sergeant went outside, followed by the others. He 
turned to Cotherstone. 

"I'm going down to Harborough's cottage, at the other end of the 
Shawl," he said. "I don't expect to learn aught much there--yet--but I can 
see if he's at home, anyway. If any of you gentlemen like to come down----" 

Bent laid a hand on Cotherstone's arm and turned him in the direction of 
his house. 

"Brereton and I'll go with the sergeant," he said. "You must go home-- 
Lettie'll be anxious about things. Go down with him, Mr. Garthwaite--you'll 
both hear more later." 

To Brereton's great surprise, Cotherstone made no objection to this 
summary dismissal. He and Garthwaite went off in one direction; the others, 
led by the observant policeman who had found the empty pocket-book and 
recognized the peculiar properties of the cord, turned away in another. 

"Where's this we're going now?" asked Brereton as he and Bent 
followed their leaders through the trees and down the slopes of the Shawl. 

"To John Harborough's cottage--at the other end of the hill," answered 
Bent. "He's the man they spoke of in there. He's a queer character--a 
professional pig-killer, who has other trades as well. He does a bit of rat- 
catching, and a bit of mole-catching--and a good deal of poaching. In fact, 
he's an odd person altogether, not only in character but in appearance. And 
the curious thing is that he's got an exceedingly good-looking and 
accomplished daughter, a really superior girl who's been well educated and 
earns her living as a governess in the town. Queer pair they make if you 
ever see them together!" 

"Does she live with him?" asked Brereton. 

"Oh yes, she lives with him!" replied Bent. "And I believe that they're 
very devoted to each other, though everybody marvels that such a man 
should have such a daughter. There's a mystery about that man--odd 
character that he is, he's been well bred, and the folk hereabouts call him 
Gentleman Jack." 

"Won't all this give the girl a fright?" suggested Brereton. "Wouldn't it 
be better if somebody went quietly to the man's cottage?" 

But when they came to Harborough's cottage, at the far end of the 
Shawl, it was all in darkness. 


"Still, they aren't gone to bed," suddenly observed the policeman who 
had a faculty for seeing things. "There's a good fire burning in the kitchen 
grate, and they wouldn't leave that. Must be out, both of 'em." 

"Go in and knock quietly," counselled the sergeant. 

He followed the policeman up the flagged walk to the cottage door, and 
the other two presently went after them. In the starlight Brereton looked 
round at these new surroundings--an old, thatched cottage, set in a garden 
amongst trees and shrubs, with a lean-to shed at one end of it, and over 
everything an atmosphere of silence. 

The silence was suddenly broken. A quick, light step sounded on the 
flagged path behind them, and the policemen turned their lamps in its 
direction. And Brereton, looking sharply round, became aware of the 
presence of a girl, who looked at these visitors wonderingly out of a pair of 
beautiful grey eyes. 

CHAPTER VI 

THE MAYOR 

Here, then, thought Brereton, was Gentleman Jack's daughter--the girl 
of whom Bent had just been telling him. He looked at her narrowly as she 
stood confronting the strange group. A self-possessed young woman, he 
said to himself--beyond a little heightening of colour, a little questioning 
look about eyes and lips she showed no trace of undue surprise or fear. 
Decidedly a good-looking young woman, too, and not at all the sort of 
daughter that a man of queer character would be supposed to have--refined 
features, an air of breeding, a suggestion of culture. And he noticed that as 
he and Bent raised their hats, the two policemen touched their helmets--they 
were evidently well acquainted with the girl, and eyed her with some 
misgiving as well as respect. 

"Beg pardon, miss," said the sergeant, who was obviously anything but 
pleased with his task. "But it's like this, d'you see?--your father, now, does 
he happen to be at home?" 

"What is it you want?" she asked. And beginning a glance of inquiry at 
the sergeant she finished it at Bent. "Has something happened, Mr. Bent?" 
she went on. "If you want my father, and he's not in, then I don't know 
where he is--he went out early in the evening, and he hadn't returned when I 
left the house an hour ago." 

"I daresay it's nothing,” replied Bent. "But the fact is that something has 
happened. Your neighbour at the other end of the wood--old Mr. Kitely, you 


know--he's been found dead." 

Brereton, closely watching the girl, saw that this conveyed nothing to 
her, beyond the mere announcement. She moved towards the door of the 
cottage, taking a key from her muff. 

"Yes?" she said. "And--I suppose you want my father to help? He may 
be in--he may have gone to bed." 

She unlocked the door, walked into the open living-room, and turning 
up a lamp which stood on the table, glanced around her. 

"No," she continued. "He's not come in--so----" 

"Better tell her, Mr. Bent," whispered the sergeant. "No use keeping it 
back, sir--she'll have to know." 

"The fact is," said Bent, "Mr. Kitely--we're afraid--has been murdered." 

The girl turned sharply at that; her eyes dilated, and a brighter tinge of 
colour came into her cheeks. 

"Murdered!" she exclaimed. "Shot?" 

Her eyes went past Bent to a corner of the room, and Brereton, 
following them, saw that there stood a gun, placed amongst a pile of 
fishing-rods and similar sporting implements. Her glance rested on it for 
only the fraction of a second; then it went back to Bent's face. 

"I'd better tell you everything," said Bent quietly. "Mr. Kitely has been 
strangled. And the piece of cord with which it was done is--so the police 
here say--just such a piece as might have been cut off one of the cords 
which your father uses in his trade, you know." 

"We aren't suggesting aught, you know, Miss Avice," remarked the 
sergeant. "Don't go for to think that--at present. But, you see, Harborough, 
he might have one o' those cords hanging about somewhere, and--do you 
understand?" 

The girl had become very quiet, looking steadily from one man to the 
other. Once more her eyes settled on Bent. 

"Do you know why Kitely was killed?" she asked suddenly. "Have you 
seen any reason for it?" 

"He had been robbed, after his death," answered Bent. "That seems 
absolutely certain." 

"Whatever you may say, you've got some suspicion about my father," 
she remarked after a pause. "Well--all I can say is, my father has no need to 
rob anybody--far from it, if you want the truth. But what do you want?" she 


continued, a little impatiently. "My father isn't in, and I don't know where 
he is--often he is out all night." 

"If we could just look round his shed, now?" said the sergeant. "Just to 
see if aught's missing, like, you know. You see, miss----" 

"You can look round the shed--and round anywhere else," said Avice. 
"Though what good that will do--well, you know where the shed is." 

She turned away and began taking off her hat and coat, and the four men 
went out into the garden and turned to the lean-to shed at the end of the 
cottage. A tiled verandah ran along the front of cottage and shed, and the 
door of the shed was at its further end. But as the sergeant was about to 
open it, the policeman of the observant nature made his third discovery. He 
had been flashing the light of his bull's-eye lamp over his surroundings, and 
he now turned it on a coil of rope which hung from a nail in the boarded 
wall of the shed, between the door and the window. 

"There you are, gentlemen!" he said, lifting the lamp in one hand and 
pointing triumphantly to a definite point of the coiled cord with the index 
finger of the other. "There! Cut clean, too--just like the bit up yonder!" 

Brereton pressed forward and looked narrowly at what the man was 
indicating. There was no doubt that a length of cord had been freshly cut off 
the coil, and cut, too, with an unusually sharp, keen-bladed knife; the edges 
of the severance were clean and distinct, the separated strands were fresh 
and unsoiled. It was obvious that a piece of that cord had been cut from the 
rest within a very short time, and the sergeant shook his head gravely as he 
took the coil down from its nail. 

"T don't think there's any need to look round much further, Mr. Bent," he 
said. "Of course, I shall take this away with me, and compare it with the 
shorter piece. But we'll just peep into this shed, so as to make his daughter 
believe that was what we wanted: I don't want to frighten her more than we 
have done. Naught there, you see," he went on, opening the shed door and 
revealing a whitewashed interior furnished with fittings and articles of its 
owner's trade. "Well, we'll away--with what we've got." 

He went back to the door of the cottage and putting his head inside 
called gently to its occupant. 

"Well?" demanded Avice. 

"All right, miss--we're going,” said the sergeant. "But if your father 
comes in, just ask him to step down to the police-station, d'you see?--I 
should like to have a word or two with him." 


The girl made no answer to this gentle request, and when the sergeant 
had joined the others, she shut the door of the cottage, and Brereton heard it 
locked and bolted. 

"That's about the strangest thing of all!" he said as he and Bent left the 
policemen and turned down a by-lane which led towards the town. "I 
haven't a doubt that the piece of cord with which Kitely was strangled was 
cut off that coil! Now what does it mean? Of course, to me it's the very 
surest proof that this man Harborough had nothing to do with the murder." 

"Why?" asked Bent. 

"Why? My dear fellow!" exclaimed Brereton. "Do you really think that 
any man who was in possession of his senses would do such a thing? Take a 
piece of cord from a coil--leave the coil where anybody could find it-- 
strangle a man with the severed piece and leave it round the victim's neck? 
Absurd! No--a thousand times no!" 

"Well--and what then?" asked Bent. 

"Ah! Somebody cut that piece off--for the use it was put to," answered 
Brereton. "But--who?" 

Bent made no reply for a while. Then, as they reached the outskirts of 
the town, he clapped a hand on his companion's arm. 

"You're forgetting something--in spite of your legal mind," he said. "The 
murderer may have been interrupted before he could remove it. And in that 
case----" 

He stopped suddenly as a gate opened in the wall of a garden which 
they were just passing, and a tall man emerged. In the light of the adjacent 
lamp Bent recognized Mallalieu. Mallalieu, too, recognized him, and 
stopped. 

"Oh, that you, Mr. Mayor!" exclaimed Bent. "I was just wondering 
whether to drop in on you as I passed. Have you heard what's happened 
tonight?" 

"Heard naught," replied Mallalieu. "I've just been having a hand at whist 
with Councillor Northrop and his wife and daughter. What has happened, 
then?" 

They were all three walking towards the town by that time, and Bent 
slipped between Brereton and Mallalieu and took the Mayor's arm. 

"Murder's happened," he said. "That's the plain truth of it. You know old 
Kitely--your partner's tenant? Well, somebody's killed him." 


The effect of this announcement on Mallalieu was extraordinary. Bent 
felt the arm into which he had just slipped his own literally quiver with a 
spasmodic response to the astonished brain; the pipe which Mallalieu was 
smoking fell from his lips; out of his lips came something very like a cry of 
dismay. 

"God bless me!" he exclaimed. "You don't say so?" 

"It's a fact," said Bent. He stopped and picked up the fallen pipe. "Sorry 
I let it out so clumsily--I didn't think it would affect you like that. But there 
it is--Kitely's been murdered. Strangled!" 

"Strangled!" echoed Mallalieu. "Dear--dear--dear! When was this, 
now?" 

"Within the hour," replied Bent. "Mr. Brereton here--a friend of mine 
from London--and I were spending the evening at your partner's, when that 
neighbour of his, Garthwaite, came running in to tell Mr. Cotherstone that 
Kitely was lying dead on the Shawl. Of course we all went up." 

"Then--you've seen him?" demanded Mallalieu. "There's no doubt about 
it?" 

"Doubt!" exclaimed Bent. "I should think there is no doubt! As 
determined a murder as ever I heard of. No--there's no doubt." 

Mallalieu paused--at the gate of his own house. 

"Come in, gentlemen," he said. "Come in just a minute, anyway. I--egad 
it's struck me all of a heap, has that news! Murder?--there hasn't been such a 
thing in these parts ever since I came here, near thirty years ago. Come in 
and tell me a bit more about it." 

He led the way up a gravelled drive, admitted himself and his visitors to 
the house with a latchkey, and turned into a parlour where a fire burned and 
a small supper-tray was set out on a table beneath a lamp. 

"All my folks'll have gone to bed," he said. "They go and leave me a 
bite of something, you see--I'm often out late. Will you gentlemen have a 
sandwich--or a dry biscuit? Well, you'll have a drink, then. And so," he 
went on, as he produced glasses from the sideboard, "and so you were 
spending the evening with Cotherstone, what?" 

"Well, I can't say that we exactly spent all the evening with him," 
answered Bent, "because he had to go out for a good part of it, on business. 
But we were with him--we were at his house--when the news came." 

"Aye, he had to go out, had he?" asked Mallalieu, as if from mere 
curiosity. "What time would that be, like? I knew he'd business tonight-- 


business of ours." 

"Nine to ten, roughly speaking," replied Bent. "He'd just got in when 
Garthwaite came with the news." 

"It ‘ud shock him, of course," suggested Mallalieu. "His own tenant!" 

"Yes--it was a shock," agreed Bent. He took the glass which his host 
handed to him and sat down. "We'd better tell you all about it," he said. "It's 
a queer affair--Mr. Brereton here, who's a barrister, thinks it's a very queer 
affair." 

Mallalieu nodded and sat down, too, glass in hand. He listened 
attentively--and Brereton watched him while he listened. A sleek, sly, 
observant, watchful man, this, said Brereton to himself--the sort that would 
take all in and give little out. And he waited expectantly to hear what 
Mallalieu would say when he had heard everything. 

Mallalieu turned to him when Bent had finished. 

"I agree with you, sir," he said. "Nobody but a fool would have cut that 
piece of cord off, left it round the man's neck, and left the coil hanging 
where anybody could find it. And that man Harborough's no fool! This isn't 
his job, Bent. No!" 

"Whose, then?" asked Bent. 

Mallalieu suddenly drank off the contents of his glass and rose. 

"As I'm chief magistrate, I'd better go down to see the police," he said. 
"There's been a queer character or two hanging about the town of late. I'd 
better stir 'em up. You won't come down, I suppose?" he continued when 
they left the house together. 

"No--we can do no good," answered Bent. 

His own house was just across the road from Mallalieu's, and he and 
Brereton said goodnight and turned towards it as the Mayor strode quickly 
off in the direction of the police-station. 

CHAPTER VII 

NIGHT WORK 

From the little colony of new houses at the foot of the Shawl to the 
police station at the end of the High Street was only a few minutes’ walk. 
Mallalieu was a quick walker, and he covered this distance at his top speed. 
But during those few minutes he came to a conclusion, for he was as quick 
of thought as in the use of his feet. 

Of course, Cotherstone had killed Kitely. That was certain. He had 
begun to suspect that as soon as he heard of the murder; he became 


convinced of it as soon as young Bent mentioned that Cotherstone had left 
his guests for an hour after supper. Without a doubt Cotherstone had lost his 
head and done this foolish thing! And now Cotherstone must be protected, 
safe-guarded; heaven and earth must be moved lest suspicion should fall on 
him. For nothing could be done to Cotherstone without effect upon himself- 
-and of himself--and of himself Mallalieu meant to take very good care. 
Never mind what innocent person suffered, Cotherstone must go free. 

And the first thing to do was to assume direction of the police, to pull 
Strings, to engineer matters. No matter how much he believed in 
Harborough's innocence, Harborough was the man to go for--at present. 
Attention must be concentrated on him, and on him only. Anything-- 
anything, at whatever cost of morals and honesty to divert suspicion from 
that fool of a Cotherstone!--if it were not already too late. It was the desire 
to make sure that it was not too late, the desire to be beforehand, that made 
Mallalieu hasten to the police. He knew his own power, he had a supreme 
confidence in his ability to manage things, and he was determined to give 
up the night to the scheme already seething in his fertile brain rather than 
that justice should enter upon what he would consider a wrong course. 

While he sat silently and intently listening to Bent's story of the crime, 
Mallalieu, who could think and listen and give full attention to both mental 
processes without letting either suffer at the expense of the other, had 
reconstructed the murder. He knew Cotherstone--nobody knew him half as 
well. Cotherstone was what Mallalieu called deep--he was ingenious, 
resourceful, inventive. Cotherstone, in the early hours of the evening, had 
doubtless thought the whole thing out. He would be well acquainted with 
his prospective victim's habits. He would know exactly when and where to 
waylay Kitely. The filching of the piece of cord from the wall of 
Harborough's shed was a clever thing--infernally clever, thought Mallalieu, 
who had a designing man's whole-hearted admiration for any sort of 
cleverness in his own particular line. It would be an easy thing to do--and 
what a splendidly important thing! Of course Cotherstone knew all about 
Harborough's arrangements--he would often pass the pig-killer's house-- 
from the hedge of the garden he would have seen the coils of greased rope 
hanging from their nails under the verandah roof, aye, a thousand times. 
Nothing easier than to slip into Harborough's garden from the adjacent 
wood, cut off a length of the cord, use it--and leave it as a first bit of 
evidence against a man whose public record was uncertain. Oh, very clever 


indeed!--if only Cotherstone could carry things off, and not allow his 
conscience to write marks on his face. And he must help--and innocent as 
he felt Harborough to be, he must set things going against Harborough--his 
life was as naught, against the Mallalieu-Cotherstone safety. 

Mallalieu walked into the police-station, to find the sergeant just 
returned and in consultation with the superintendent, whom he had 
summoned to hear his report. Both turned inquiringly on the Mayor. 

"T've heard all about it," said Mallalieu, bustling forward. "Mr. Bent told 
me. Now then, where's that cord they talk about?" 

The sergeant pointed to the coil and the severed piece, which lay on a 
large sheet of brown paper on a side-table, preparatory to being sealed up. 
Mallalieu crossed over and made a short examination of these exhibits; then 
he turned to the superintendent with an air of decision. 

"Aught been done?" he demanded. 

"Not yet, Mr. Mayor," answered the superintendent. "We were just 
consulting as to what's best to be done." 

"I should think that's obvious," replied Mallalieu. "You must get to 
work! Two things you want to do just now. Ring up Norcaster for one thing, 
and High Gill Junction for another. Give 'em a description of Harborough-- 
he'll probably have made for one place or another, to get away by train. And 
ask 'em at Norcaster to lend you a few plain-clothes men, and to send 'em 
along here at once by motor--there's no train till morning. Then, get all your 
own men out--now!--and keep folk off the paths in that wood, and put a 
watch on Harborough's house, in case he should put a bold face on it and 
come back--he's impudence enough--and of course, if he comes, they'll take 
him. Get to all that now--at once!" 

"You think it's Harborough, then?" said the superintendent. 

"I think there's what the law folks call a prymer facy case against him," 
replied Mallalieu. "It's your duty to get him, anyway, and if he can clear 
himself, why, let him. Get busy with that telephone, and be particular about 
help from Norcaster--we're under-staffed here as it is." 

The superintendent hurried out of his office and Mallalieu turned to the 
sergeant. 

"I understood from Mr. Bent," he said, "that that housekeeper of Kitely's 
said the old fellow had been to the bank at noon today, to draw some 
money? That so?" 


"So she said, your Worship," answered the sergeant. "Some allowance, 
or something of that sort, that he drew once a quarter. She didn't know how 
much." 

"But she thought he'd have it on him when he was attacked?" asked 
Mallalieu. 

"She said he was a man for carrying his money on him always," replied 
the sergeant. "We understood from her it was his habit. She says he always 
had a good bit on him--as a rule. And of course, if he'd drawn more today, 
why, he might have a fair lot." 

"We'll soon find that out," remarked Mallalieu. "I'll step round to the 
bank manager and rouse him. Now you get your men together--this is no 
time for sleeping. You ought to have men up at the Shawl now." 

"I've left one man at Kitely's cottage, sir, and another about 
Harborough's--in case Harborough should come back during the night," said 
the sergeant. "We've two more constables close by the station. I'll get them 
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up. 

"Do it just now," commanded Mallalieu. "I'll be back in a while." 

He hurried out again and went rapidly down the High Street to the old- 
fashioned building near the Town Hall in which the one bank of the little 
town did its business, and in which the bank manager lived. There was not a 
soul about in the street, and the ringing of the bell at the bank-house door, 
and the loud knock which Mallalieu gave in supplement to it, seemed to 
wake innumerable echoes. And proof as he believed himself to be against 
such slight things, the sudden opening of a window above his head made 
him jump. 

The startled bank-manager, hurrying down to his midnight visitor in his 
dressing-gown and slippers, stood aghast when he had taken the Mayor 
within and learned his errand. 

"Certainly!" he said. "Kitely was in the bank today, about noon--I 
attended to him myself. That's the second time he's been here since he came 
to the town. He called here a day or two after he first took that house from 
Mr. Cotherstone--to cash a draft for his quarter's pension. He told me then 
who he was. Do you know?" 

"Not in the least," replied Mallalieu, telling the lie all the more readily 
because he had been fully prepared for the question to which it was an 
answer. "I knew naught about him." 


"He was an ex-detective," said the bank-manager. "Pensioned off, of 
course: a nice pension. He told me he'd had--I believe it was getting on to 
forty years' service in the police force. Dear, dear, this is a sad business--and 
I'm afraid I can tell you a bit more about it." 

"What?" demanded Mallalieu, showing surprise in spite of himself. 

"You mentioned Harborough," said the bank-manager, shaking his head. 

"Well?" said Mallalieu. "What then?" 

"Harborough was at the counter when Kitely took his money," answered 
the bank-manager. "He had called in to change a five-pound note." 

The two men looked at each other in silence for a time. Then the bank- 
manager shook his head again. 

"You wouldn't think that a man who has a five-pound note of his own to 
change would be likely, to murder another man for what he could get," he 
went on. "But Kitely had a nice bit of money to carry away, and he wore a 
very valuable gold watch and chain, which he was rather fond of showing in 
the town, and----eh?" 

"It's a suspicious business," said Mallalieu. "You say Harborough saw 
Kitely take his money?" 

"Couldn't fail," replied the bank-manager. "He was standing by him. 
The old man put it--notes and gold--in a pocket that he had inside his 
waistcoat." 

Mallalieu lingered, as if in thought, rubbing his chin and staring at the 
carpet. "Well, that's a sort of additional clue," he remarked at last. "It looks 
very black against Harborough." 

"We've the numbers of the notes that I handed to Kitely," observed the 
bank-manager. "They may be useful if there's any attempt to change any 
note, you know." 

Mallalieu shook his head. 

"Aye, just so," he answered. "But I should say there won't be--just yet. 
It's a queer business, isn't it--but, as I say, there's evidence against this 
fellow, and we must try to get him." 

He went out then and crossed the street to the doctor's house--while he 
was about it, he wanted to know all he could. And with the doctor he 
stopped much longer than he had stopped at the bank, and when he left him 
he was puzzled. For the doctor said to him what he had said to Cotherstone 
and to Bent and to the rest of the group in the wood--that whoever had 
strangled Kitely had had experience in that sort of grim work before--or else 


he was a sailorman who had expert knowledge of tying knots. Now 
Mallalieu was by that time more certain than ever that Cotherstone was the 
murderer, and he felt sure that Cotherstone had no experience of that sort of 
thing. 

"Done with a single twist and a turn!" he muttered to himself as he 
walked back to the police-station. "Aye--aye!--that seems to show 
knowledge. But it's not my business to follow that up just now--I know 
what my business is--nobody better." 

The superintendent and the sergeant were giving orders to two sleepy- 
eyed policemen when Mallalieu rejoined them. He waited until the 
policemen had gone away to patrol the Shawl and then took the 
superintendent aside. 

"I've heard a bit more incriminatory news against Harborough," he said. 
"He was in the bank this morning--or yesterday morning, as it now is--when 
Kitely drew his money. There may be naught in that--and there may be a 
lot. Anyway, he knew the old man had a goodish bit on him." 

The superintendent nodded, but his manner was doubtful. 

"Well, of course, that's evidence--considering things," he said, "but you 
know as well as I do, Mr. Mayor, that Harborough's not a man that's ever 
been in want of money. It's the belief of a good many folks in the town that 
he has money of his own: he's always been a bit of a mystery ever since I 
can remember. He could afford to give that daughter of his a good 
education--good as a young lady gets--and he spends plenty, and I never 
heard of him owing aught. Of course, he's a queer lot--we know he's a 
poacher and all that, but he's so skilful about it that we've never been able to 
catch him. I can't think he's the guilty party--and yet----" 

"You can't get away from the facts," said Mallalieu. "He'll have to be 
sought for. If he's made himself scarce--if he doesn't come home----" 

"Ah, that 'ud certainly be against him!" agreed the superintendent. 
"Well, I'm doing all I can. We've got our own men out, and there's three 
officers coming over from Norcaster by motor--they're on the way now." 

"Send for me if aught turns up,” said Mallalieu. 

He walked slowly home, his brain still busy with possibilities and 
eventualities. And within five minutes of his waking at his usual hour of six 
it was again busy--and curious. For he and Cotherstone, both keen business 
men who believed in constant supervision of their workmen, were 
accustomed to meet at the yard at half-past six every morning, summer or 


winter, and he was wondering what his partner would say and do--and look 
like. 

Cotherstone was in the yard when Mallalieu reached it. He was giving 
some orders to a carter, and he finished what he was doing before coming 
up to Mallalieu. In the half light of the morning he looked pretty much as 
usual--but Mallalieu noticed a certain wom look under his eyes and 
suppressed nervousness in his voice. He himself remained silent and 
observant, and he let Cotherstone speak first. 

"Well?" said Cotherstone, coming close to him as they stood in a vacant 
space outside the office. "Well?" 

"Well?" responded Mallalieu. 

Cotherstone began to fidget with some account books and papers that he 
had brought from his house. He eyed his partner with furtive glances; 
Mallalieu eyed him with steady and watchful ones. 

"I suppose you've heard all about it?" said Cotherstone, after an 
awkward silence. 

"Aye!" replied Mallalieu, drily. "Aye, I've heard." 

Cotherstone looked round. There was no one near him, but he dropped 
his voice to a whisper. 

"So long as nobody but him knew," he muttered, giving Mallalieu 
another side glance, "so long as he hadn't said aught to anybody--and I don't 
think he had--we're--safe." 

Mallalieu was still staring quietly at Cotherstone. And Cotherstone 
began to grow restless under that steady, questioning look. 

"Oh?" observed Mallalieu, at last. "Aye? You think so? Ah!" 

"Good God--don't you!" exclaimed Cotherstone, roused to a sudden 
anger. "Why----" 

But just then a policeman came out of the High Street into the yard, 
caught sight of the two partners, and came over to them, touching his 
helmet. 

"Can your Worship step across the way?" he asked. "They've brought 
Harborough down, and the Super wants a word with you." 

CHAPTER VIII 

RETAINED FOR THE DEFENCE 

Instead of replying to the policeman by word or movement, Mallalieu 
glanced at Cotherstone. There was a curious suggestion in that glance which 


Cotherstone did not like. He was already angry; Mallalieu's inquiring look 
made him still angrier. 

"Like to come?" asked Mallalieu, laconically. 

"No!" answered Cotherstone, turning towards the office. "It's naught to 
me." 

He disappeared within doors, and Mallalieu walked out of the yard into 
the High Street--to run against Bent and Brereton, who were hurrying in the 
direction of the police-station, in company with another constable. 

"Ah!" said Mallalieu as they met. "So you've heard, too, I suppose? 
Heard that Harborough's been taken, I mean. Now, how was he taken?" he 
went on, turning to the policeman who had summoned him. "And when, 
and where?--let's be knowing about it." 

"He wasn't taken, your Worship," replied the man. "Leastways, not in 
what you'd call the proper way. He came back to his house half an hour or 
so ago--when it was just getting nicely light--and two of our men that were 
there told him what was going on, and he appeared to come straight down 
with them. He says he knows naught, your Worship." 

"That's what you'd expect," remarked Mallalieu, drily. "He'd be a fool if 
he said aught else." 

He put his thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat, and, followed by the 
others, strolled into the police-station as if he were dropping in on business 
of trifling importance. And there was nothing to be seen there which 
betokened that a drama of life and death was being constructed in that 
formal-looking place of neutral-coloured walls, precise furniture, and 
atmosphere of repression. Three or four men stood near the superintendent's 
desk; a policeman was writing slowly and laboriously on a big sheet of blue 
paper at a side-table, a woman was coaxing a sluggish fire to burn. 

"The whole thing's ridiculous!" said a man's scornful voice. "It shouldn't 
take five seconds to see that." 

Brereton instinctively picked out the speaker. That was Harborough, of 
course--the tall man who stood facing the others and looking at them as if 
he wondered how they could be as foolish as he evidently considered them 
to be. He looked at this man with great curiosity. There was certainly 
something noticeable about him, he decided. A wiry, alert, keen-eyed man, 
with good, somewhat gipsy-like features, much tanned by the weather, as if 
he were perpetually exposed to sun and wind, rain and hail; sharp of 
movement, evidently of more than ordinary intelligence, and, in spite of his 


rough garments and fur cap, having an indefinable air of gentility and 
breeding about him. Brereton had already noticed the pitch and inflection of 
his voice; now, as Harborough touched his cap to the Mayor, he noticed that 
his hands, though coarsened and weather-browned, were well-shaped and 
delicate. Something about him, something in his attitude, the glance of his 
eye, seemed to indicate that he was the social superior of the policemen, 
uniformed or plain-clothed, who were watching him with speculative and 
slightly puzzled looks. 

"Well, and what's all this, now?" said Mallalieu coming to a halt and 
looking round. "What's he got to say, like?" 

The superintendent looked at Harborough and nodded. And Harborough 
took that nod at its true meaning, and he spoke--readily. 

"This!" he said, tuming to the new-comers, and finally addressing 
himself to Mallalieu. "And it's what I've already said to the superintendent 
here. I know nothing about what's happened to Kitely. I know no more of 
his murder than you do--not so much, I should say--for I know naught at all 
beyond what I've been told. I left my house at eight o'clock last night--I've 
been away all night--I got back at six o'clock this morning. As soon as I 
heard what was afoot, I came straight here. I put it to you, Mr. Mayor--if I'd 
killed this old man, do you think I'd have come back? Is it likely?" 

"You might ha' done, you know," answered Mallalieu. "There's no 
accounting for what folks will do--in such cases. But--what else? Say aught 
you like--it's all informal, this." 

"Very well," continued Harborough. "They tell me the old man was 
strangled by a piece of cord that was evidently cut off one of my coils. Now, 
is there any man in his common senses would believe that if I did that job, I 
should leave such a bit of clear evidence behind me? I'm not a fool!" 

"You might ha’ been interrupted before you could take that cord off his 
neck," suggested Mallalieu. 

"Aye--but you'd have to reckon up the average chances of that!" 
exclaimed Harborough, with a sharp glance at the bystanders. "And the 
chances are in my favour. No, sir!--whoever did this job, cut that length of 
cord off my coil, which anybody could get at, and used it to throw suspicion 
on me! That's the truth--and you'll find it out some day, whatever happens 
now." 

Mallalieu exchanged glances with the superintendent and then faced 
Harborough squarely, with an air of inviting confidence. 


"Now, my lad!" he said, almost coaxingly. "There's a very simple thing 
to do, and it'll clear this up as far as you're concerned. Just answer a plain 
question. Where ha' you been all night?" 

A tense silence fell--broken by the crackling of the wood in the grate, 
which the charwoman had at last succeeded in stirring into a blaze, and by 
the rattling of the fire-irons which she now arranged in the fender. 
Everybody was watching the suspected man, and nobody as keenly as 
Brereton. And Brereton saw that a deadlock was at hand. A strange look of 
obstinacy and hardness came into Harborough's eyes, and he shook his 
head. 

"No!" he answered. "I shan't say! The truth'll come out in good time 
without that. It's not necessary for me to say. Where I was during the night 
is my business--nobody else's." 

"You'll not tell?" asked Mallalieu. 

"T shan't tell," replied Harborough. 

"You're in danger, you know," said Mallalieu. 

"In your opinion,” responded Harborough, doggedly. "Not in mine! 
There's law in this country. You can arrest me, if you like--but you'll have 
your work set to prove that I killed yon old man. No, sir! But----" here he 
paused, and looking round him, laughed almost maliciously "--but I'll tell 
you what I'll do," he went on. "I'll tell you this, if it'll do you any good--if I 
liked to say the word, I could prove my innocence down to the ground! 
There!" 

"And you won't say that word?" asked Mallalieu. 

"I shan't! Why? Because it's not necessary. Why!" demanded 
Harborough, laughing with an expresssion of genuine contempt. "What is 
there against me? Naught! As I say, there's law in this country--there's such 
a thing as a jury. Do you believe that any jury would convict a man on what 
you've got? It's utter nonsense!" 

The constable who had come down from the Shawl with Bent and 
Brereton had for some time been endeavouring to catch the eye of the 
superintendent. Succeeding in his attempts at last, he beckoned that official 
into a quiet corner of the room, and turning his back on the group near the 
fireplace, pulled something out of his pocket. The two men bent over it, and 
the constable began to talk in whispers. 

Mallalieu meanwhile was eyeing Harborough in his stealthy, steady 
fashion. He looked as if he was reckoning him up. 


"Well, my lad," he observed at last. "You're making a mistake. If you 
can't or won't tell what you've been doing with yourself between eight last 
night and six this morning, why, then----" 

The superintendent came back, holding something in his hand. He, too, 
looked at Harborough. 

"Will you hold up your left foot?--turn the sole up," he asked. "Just to 
see--something." 

Harborough complied, readily, but with obvious scornful impatience. 
And when he had shown the sole of the left foot, the superintendent opened 
his hand and revealed a small crescent-shaped bit of bright steel. 

"That's off the toe of your boot, Harborough," he said. "You know it is! 
And it's been picked up--just now, as it were--where this affair happened. 
You must have lost it there during the last few hours, because it's quite 
bright--not a speck of rust on it, you see. What do you say to that, now?" 

"Naught!" retorted Harborough, defiantly. "It is mine, of course--I 
noticed it was working loose yesterday. And if it was picked up in that 
wood, what then? I passed through there last night on my way to--where I 
was going. God--you don't mean to say you'd set a man's life on bits 
o'things like that!" 

Mallalieu beckoned the superintendent aside and talked with him. 
Almost at once he himself turned away and left the room, and the 
superintendent came back to the group by the fireplace. 

"Well, there's no help for it, Harborough,” he said. "We shall have to 
detain you--and I shall have to charge you, presently. It can't be helped--and 
I hope you'll be able to clear yourself." 

"I expected nothing else," replied Harborough. "I'm not blaming you-- 
nor anybody. Mr. Bent," he continued, turning to where Bent and Brereton 
stood a little apart. "I'd be obliged to you if you'd do something for me. Go 
and tell my daughter about this, if you please! You see, I came straight 
down here--I didn't go into my house when I got back. If you'd just step up 
and tell her--and bid her not be afraid--there's naught to be afraid of, as 
she'll find--as everybody'll find." 

"Certainly," said Bent. "I'll go at once." He tapped Brereton on the arm, 
and led him out into the street. "Well?" he asked, when they were outside. 
"What do you think of that, now?" 

"That man gives one all the suggestion of innocence," remarked 
Brereton, thoughtfully, "and from a merely superficial observation of him, I, 


personally, should say he is innocent. But then, you know, I've known the 
most hardened and crafty criminals assume an air of innocence, and keep it 
up, to the very end. However, we aren't concerned about that just now--the 
critical point here, for Harborough, at any rate, is the evidence against him." 

"And what do you think of that?" asked Bent. 

"There's enough to warrant his arrest," answered Brereton, "and he'll be 
committed on it, and he'll go for trial. All that's certain--unless he's a 
sensible man, and tells what he was doing with himself between eight and 
ten o'clock last night." 

"Ah, and why doesn't he?" said Bent. "He must have some good reason. 
I wonder if his daughter can persuade him?" 

"Isn't that his daughter coming towards us?" inquired Brereton. 

Bent glanced along the road and saw Avice Harborough at a little 
distance, hastening in their direction and talking earnestly to a middle-aged 
man who was evidently listening with grave concern to what she said. 

"Yes, that's she," he replied, "and that's Northrop with her--the man that 
Mallalieu was playing cards with last night. She's governess to Northrop's 
two younger children--I expect she's heard about her father, and has been to 
get Northrop to come down with her--he's a magistrate." 

Avice listened with ill-concealed impatience while Bent delivered his 
message. He twice repeated Harborough's injunction that she was not to be 
afraid, and her impatience increased. 

"I'm not afraid," she answered. "That is, afraid of nothing but my 
father's obstinacy! I know him. And I know that if he's said he won't tell 
anything about his whereabouts last night, he won't! And if you want to 
help him--as you seem to do--you must recognize that." 

"Wouldn't he tell you?" suggested Brereton. 

The girl shook her head. 

"Once or twice a year," she answered, "he goes away for a night, like 
that, and I never know--never have known--where he goes. There's some 
mystery about it--I know there is. He won't tell--he'll let things go to the 
last, and even then he won't tell. You won't be able to help him that way-- 
there's only one way you can help." 

"What way?" asked Bent. 

"Find the murderer!" exclaimed Avice with a quick flash of her eyes in 
Brereton's direction. "My father is as innocent as I am--find the man who 
did it and clear him that way. Don't wait for what these police people do-- 


they'll waste time over my father. Do something! They're all on the wrong 
track--let somebody get on the right one!" 

"She's right!" said Northrop, a shrewd-faced little man, who looked 
genuinely disturbed. "You know what police are, Mr. Bent--if they get hold 
of one notion they're deaf to all others. While they're concentrating on 
Harborough, you know, the real man'll be going free--laughing in his sleeve, 
very like." 

"But--what are we to do?" asked Bent. "What are we to start on?" 

"Find out about Kitely himself!" exclaimed Avice. "Who knows 
anything about him? He may have had enemies--he may have been tracked 
here. Find out if there was any motive!" She paused and looked half 
appealingly, half-searchingly at Brereton. "I heard you're a barrister--a 
clever one," she went on, hesitating a little. "Can't--can't you suggest 
anything?" 

"There's something I'll suggest at once," responded Brereton 
impulsively. "Whatever else is done, your father's got to be defended. I'll 
defend him--to the best of my ability--if you'll let me--and at no cost to 
him." 

"Well spoken, sir!" exclaimed Northrop. "That's the style!" 

"But we must keep to legal etiquette," continued Brereton, smiling at 
the little man's enthusiasm. "You must go to a solicitor and tell him to 
instruct me--it's a mere form. Mr. Bent will take you to his solicitor, and 
he'll see me. Then I can appear in due form when they bring your father 
before the magistrates. Look here, Bent," he went on, wishing to stop any 
expression of gratitude from the girl, "you take Miss Harborough to your 
solicitor--if he isn't up, rouse him out. Tell him what I propose to do, and 
make an appointment with him for me. Now run along, both of you--I want 
to speak to this gentleman a minute." 

He took Northrop's arm, turned him in the direction of the Shawl, 
walked him a few paces, and then asked him a direct question. 

"Now, what do you know of this man Harborough?" 

"He's a queer chap--a mystery man, sir," answered Northrop. "A sort of 
jack-of-all-trades. He's a better sort--you'd say, to hear him talk, he'd been a 
gentleman. You can see what his daughter is--he educated her well. He's 
means of some sort--apart from what he earns. Yes, there's some mystery 
about that man, sir--but I'll never believe he did this job. No, sir!" 


"Then we must act on the daughter's suggestion and find out who did," 
observed Brereton. "There is as much mystery about that as about 
Harborough." 

"All mystery, sir!" agreed Northrop. "It's odd--I came through them 
woods on the Shawl there about a quarter to ten last night: I'd been across to 
the other side to see a man of mine that's poorly in bed. Now, I never heard 
aught, never saw aught--but then, it's true I was hurrying--I'd made an 
appointment for a hand at whist with the Mayor at my house at ten o'clock, 
and I thought I was late. I never heard a sound--not so much as a dead twig 
snap! But then, it would ha' been before that--at some time." 

"Yes, at some time," agreed Brereton. "Well,--I'll see you in court, no 
doubt." 

He turned back, and followed Bent and Avice at a distance, watching 
them thoughtfully. 

"At some time?" he mused. "Um! Well, I'm now conversant with the 
movements of two inhabitants of Highmarket at a critical period of last 
night. Mallalieu didn't go to cards with Northrop until ten o'clock, and at ten 
o'clock Cotherstone returned to his house after being absent--one hour." 

CHAPTER IX 

ANTECEDENTS 

During the interval which elapsed between these early morning 
proceedings and the bringing up of Harborough before the borough 
magistrates in a densely-packed court, Brereton made up his mind as to 
what he would do. He would act on Avice Harborough's suggestion, and, 
while watching the trend of affairs on behalf of the suspected man, would 
find out all he could about the murdered one. At that moment--so far as 
Brereton knew--there was only one person in Highmarket who was likely to 
know anything about Kitely: that person, of course, was the queer-looking 
housekeeper. He accordingly determined, even at that early stage of the 
proceedings, to have Miss Pett in the witness-box. 

Harborough, who had been formally arrested and charged by the police 
after the conversation at the police-station, was not produced in court until 
eleven o'clock, by which time the whole town and neighbourhood were astir 
with excitement. Somewhat to Brereton's surprise, the prosecuting counsel, 
who had been hastily fetched from Norcaster and instructed on the way, 
went more fully into the case than was usual. Brereton had expected that the 
police would ask for an adjournment after the usual evidence of the 


superficial facts, and of the prisoner's arrest, had been offered; instead of 
that, the prosecution brought forward several witnesses, and amongst them 
the bank-manager, who said that when he cashed Kitely's draft for him the 
previous morning, in Harborough's presence, he gave Kitely the one half of 
the money in gold. The significance of this evidence immediately 
transpired: a constable succeeded the bank-manager and testified that after 
searching the prisoner after his arrest he found on him over twenty pounds 
in sovereigns and half-sovereigns, placed in a wash-leather bag. 

Brereton immediately recognized the impression which this evidence 
made. He saw that it weighed with the half-dozen solid and slow-thinking 
men who sat on one side or the other of Mallalieu on the magisterial bench; 
he felt the atmosphere of suspicion which it engendered in the court. But he 
did nothing: he had already learned sufficient from Avice in a consultation 
with her and Bent's solicitor to know that it would be very easy to prove to 
a jury that it was no unusual thing for Harborough to carry twenty or thirty 
pounds in gold on him. Of all these witnesses Brereton asked scarcely 
anything--but he made it clear that when Harborough was met near his 
cottage at daybreak that morning by two constables who informed him of 
what had happened, he expressed great astonishment, jeered at the notion 
that he had had anything to do with the murder, and, without going on to his 
own door, offered voluntarily to walk straight to the police-station. 

But when Miss Pett--who had discarded her red and yellow turban, and 
appeared in rusty black garments which accentuated the old-ivory tint of her 
remarkable countenance--had come into the witness-box and answered a 
few common-place questions as to the dead man's movements on the 
previous evening, Brereton prepared himself for the episode which he knew 
to be important. Amidst a deep silence--something suggesting to everybody 
that Mr. Bent's sharp-looking London friend was about to get at things--he 
put his first question to Miss Pett. 

"How long have you known Mr. Kitely?" 

"Ever since I engaged with him as his housekeeper," answered Miss 
Pett. 

"How long since is that?" asked Brereton. 

"Nine to ten years--nearly ten." 

"You have been with him, as housekeeper, nearly ten years-- 
continuously?" 

"Never left him since I first came to him." 


"Where did you first come to him--where did he live then?" 

"In London." 

"Yes--and where, in London?" 

"83, Acacia Grove, Camberwell." 

"You lived with Mr. Kitely at 83, Acacia Grove, Camberwell, from the 
time you became his housekeeper until now--nearly ten years in all. So we 
may take it that you knew Mr. Kitely very well indeed?" 

"As well as anybody could know--him," replied Miss Pett, grimly. "He 
wasn't the sort that's easy to know." 

"Still, you knew him for ten years. Now," continued Brereton, 
concentrating his gaze on Miss Pett's curious features, "who and what was 
Mr. Kitely?" 

Miss Pett drummed her black-gloved fingers on the edge of the witness- 
box and shook her head. 

"T don't know," she answered. "I never have known. 

"But you must have some idea, some notion--after ten years’ 
acquaintanceship! Come now. What did he do with himself in London? Had 
he no business?" 

"He had business," said Miss Pett. "He was out most of the day at it. I 
don't know what it was." 

"Never mentioned it to you?" 

"Never in his life." 

"Did you gain no idea of it? For instance, did it take him out at regular 
hours?" 

"No, it didn't. Sometimes he'd go out very early--sometimes late--some 
days he never went out at all. And sometimes he'd be out at night--and away 
for days together. I never asked him anything, of course." 

"Whatever it was, he retired from it eventually?" 

"Yes--just before we came here." 

"Do you know why Mr. Kitely came here?" 

"Well," said Miss Pett, "he'd always said he wanted a nice little place in 
the country, and preferably in the North. He came up this way for a holiday 
some months since, and when he got back he said he'd found just the house 
and neighbourhood to suit him, so, of course, we removed here." 

"And you have been here--how long?" 

"Just over three months." 


Brereton let a moment or two elapse before he asked his next question, 
which was accompanied by another searching inspection of the witness. 

"Do you know anything about Mr. Kitely's relations?" 

"No!" answered Miss Pett. "And for a simple reason. He always said he 
had none." 

"He was never visited by anybody claiming to be a relation?" 

"Not during the ten years I knew him." 

"Do you think he had property--money--to leave to anybody?" 

Miss Pett began to toy with the fur boa which depended from her thin 
neck. 

"Well--yes, he said he had," she replied hesitatingly. 

"Did you ever hear him say what would become of it at his death?" 

Miss Pett looked round the court and smiled a little. 

"Well," she answered, still more hesitatingly, "he--he always said that as 
he'd no relations of his own, he'd leave it to me." 

Brereton leaned a little closer across the table towards the witness-box 
and dropped his voice. 

"Do you know if Mr. Kitely ever made a will?" he asked. 

"Yes," replied Miss Pett. "He did." 

"When?" 

"Just before we left London." 

"Do you know the contents of that will?" 

"No!" said Miss Pett. "I do not--so there!" 

"Did you witness it?" 

"No, I didn't." 

"Do you know where it is?" 

"Yes, I know that." 

"Where is it?" 

"My nephew has it," replied Miss Pett. "He's a solicitor, and he made 
it.” 

"What is your nephew's name and address?" asked Brereton. 

"Mr. Christopher Pett, 23B Cursitor Street," answered Miss Pett, readily 
enough. 

"Have you let him know of Mr. Kitely's death?" 

"Yes. I sent him a telegram first thing this morning." 

"Asking him to bring the will?" 


"No, I did not!" exclaimed Miss Pett, indignantly. "I never mentioned 
the will. Mr. Kitely was very fond of my nephew--he considered him a very 
clever young man." 

"We shall, no doubt, have the pleasure of seeing your nephew," 
remarked Brereton. "Well, now, I want to ask you a question or two about 
yourself. What had you been before you became housekeeper to Mr. 
Kitely?" 

"Housekeeper to another gentleman!" replied Miss Pett, acidly. 

"Who was he?" 

"Well, if you want to know, he was a Major Stilman, a retired officer-- 
though what that has----" 

"Where did Major Stilman live?" asked Brereton. 

"He lived at Kandahar Cottage, Woking," replied Miss Pett, who was 
now showing signs of rising anger. "But----" 

"Answer my questions, if you please, and don't make remarks, 
Brereton. "Is Major Stilman alive?" 

"No, he isn't--he's dead this ten years," answered Miss Pett. "And if 
you're going to ask me any more questions about who and what I am, young 
man, I'll save you the trouble. I was with Major Stilman a many years, and 
before that I was store-keeper at one London hotel, and linen-keeper at 
another, and before that I lived at home with my father, who was a 
respectable farmer in Sussex. And what all this has to do with what we're 
here for, I should like----" 

"Just give me the names of the two hotels you were at in London, will 
you?" asked Brereton. 

"One was the Royal Belvedere in Bayswater, and the other the Mervyn 
Crescent in Kensington," replied Miss Pett. "Highly respectable, both of 
‘em." 

"And you come originally from--where in Sussex?" 

"Oakbarrow Farm, near Horsham. Do you want to know any----" 

"I shan't trouble you much longer," said Brereton suavely. "But you 
might just tell me this--has Mr. Kitely ever had any visitors since he came 
to Highmarket?" 

"Only one," answered Miss Pett. "And it was my nephew, who came up 
for a week-end to see him on business. Of course, I don't know what the 
business was. Mr. Kitely had property in London; house-property, and----" 
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"And your nephew, as his solicitor, no doubt came to see him about it," 
interrupted Brereton. "Thank you, Miss Pett--I don't want to trouble you any 
more." 

He sat down as the housekeeper left the witness-box--confident that he 
had succeeded in introducing a new atmosphere into the case. Already there 
were whisperings going on in the crowded court; he felt that these country 
folk, always quick to form suspicions, were beginning to ask themselves if 
there was not something dark and sinister behind the mystery of Kitely's 
murder, and he was callous enough--from a purely professional standpoint-- 
to care nothing if they began to form ideas about Miss Pett. For Brereton 
knew that nothing is so useful in the breaking-down of one prejudice as to 
set up another, and his great object just then was to divert primary prejudice 
away from his client. Nevertheless, nothing, he knew well, could at that 
stage prevent Harborough's ultimate committal--unless Harborough himself 
chose to prove the alibi of which he had boasted. But Harborough refused to 
do anything towards that, and when the case had been adjourned for a week, 
and the prisoner removed to a cell pending his removal to Norcaster gaol, a 
visit from Brereton and Avice in company failed to move him. 

"It's no good, my girl; it's no good, sir," he said, when both had pleaded 
with him to speak. "I'm determined! I shall not say where I was last night." 

"Tell me--in secret--and then leave me to make use of the knowledge, 
also in secret," urged Brereton. 

"No, sir--once for all, no!" answered Harborough. "There's no necessity. 
I may be kept locked up for a bit, but the truth about this matter'll come out 
before ever I'm brought to trial--or ought to be. Leave me alone--I'm all 
right. All that bothers me now, my girl, is--you!" 

"Then don't bother," said Avice. "I'm going to stay with Mrs. Northrop. 
They've insisted on it." 

Brereton was going out of the cell, leaving father and daughter together, 
when he suddenly turned back. 

"You're a man of sense, Harborough," he said. "Come, now--have you 
got anything to suggest as to how you can be helped?" 

Harborough smiled and gave his counsel a knowing look. 

"Aye, sir!" he answered. "The best suggestion you could get. If you 
want to find out who killed Kitely--go back! Go back, sir--go inch by inch, 
through Kitely's life!" 

CHAPTER X 


THE HOLE IN THE THATCH 

Bent, taking his guest home to dinner after the police-court proceedings, 
showed a strong and encouraging curiosity. He, in common with all the rest 
of the townsfolk who had contrived to squeeze into the old court-house, had 
been immensely interested in Brereton's examination of Miss Pett. Now he 
wanted to know what it meant, what it signified, what was its true relation 
to the case? 

"You don't mean to say that you suspect that queer old atomy of a 
woman!" he exclaimed incredulously as they sat down to Bent's bachelor 
table. "And yet--you really looked as if you did--and contrived to throw 
something very like it into your voice, too! Man, alive!--half the 
Highmarket wiseacres'll be sitting down to their roast mutton at this minute 
in the full belief that Miss Pett strangled her master!" 

"Well, and why not?" asked Brereton, coolly. "Surely, if you face facts, 
there's just as much reason to suspect Miss Pett as there is to suspect 
Harborough. They're both as innocent as you are, in all probability. Granted 
there's some nasty evidence against Harborough, there's also the 
presumption--founded on words from her own lips--that Miss Pett expects 
to benefit by this old man's death. She's a strong and wiry woman, and you 
tell me Kitely was getting somewhat enfeebled--she might have killed him, 
you know. Murders, my dear fellow, are committed by the most unlikely 
people, and for curious reasons: they have been committed by quite 
respectable females--like Miss Pett--for nothing but a mere whim." 

"Do you really suspect her?" demanded Bent. "That's what I want to 
know." 

"That's what I shan't tell you," replied Brereton, with a good-humoured 
laugh. "All I shall tell you is that I believe this murder to be either an 
exceedingly simple affair, or a very intricate affair. Wait a little--wait, for 
instance, until Mr. Christopher Pett arrives with that will. Then we shall 
advance a considerable stage." 

"I'm sorry for Avice Harborough, anyway," remarked Bent, "and it's 
utterly beyond me to imagine why her father can't say where he was last 
night. I suppose there'd be an end of the case if he'd prove where he was, 
eh?" 

"He'd have to account for every minute between nine and ten o'clock," 
answered Brereton. "It would be no good, for instance, if we proved to a 
jury that from say ten o'clock until five o'clock next morning, Harborough 


was at--shall we say your county town, Norcaster. You may say it would 
take Harborough an hour to get from here to Norcaster, and an hour to 
return, and that would account for his whereabouts between nine and ten 
last night, and between five and six this morning. That wouldn't do-- 
because, according to the evidence, Kitely left his house just before nine 
o'clock, and he may have been killed immediately. Supposing Harborough 
killed him at nine o'clock precisely, Harborough would even then be able to 
arrive in Norcaster by ten. What we want to know, in order to fully establish 
Harborough's innocence is--where was he, what was he doing, from the 
moment he left his cottage last night until say a quarter past nine, the latest 
moment at which, according to what the doctor said, the murder could have 
been committed?" 

"Off on one of his poaching expeditions, I suppose," said Bent. 

"No--that's not at all likely," answered Brereton. "There's some very 
strange mystery about that man, and I'll have to get at the truth of it--in spite 
of his determined reticence! Bent!--I'm going to see this thing right through! 
The Norcaster Assizes will be on next month, and of course Harborough 
will be brought up then. I shall stop in this neighbourhood and work out the 
case--it'll do me a lot of good in all sorts of ways--experience--work--the 
interest in it--and the kudos I shall win if I get my man off--as I will! So I 
shall unashamedly ask you to give me house-room for that time." 

"Of course," replied Bent. "The house is yours--only too glad, old chap. 
But what a queer case it is! I'd give something, you know, to know what 
you really think about it." 

"I've not yet settled in my own mind what I do think about it," said 
Brereton. "But I'll suggest a few things to you which you can think over at 
your leisure. What motive could Harborough have had for killing Kitely? 
There's abundant testimony in the town--from his daughter, from 
neighbours, from tradesmen--that Harborough was never short of money-- 
he's always had more money than most men in his position are supposed to 
have. Do you think it likely that he'd have killed Kitely for thirty pounds? 
Again--does anybody of sense believe that a man of Harborough's evident 
ability would have murdered his victim so clumsily as to leave a direct clue 
behind him? Now turn to another side. Is it not evident that if Miss Pett 
wanted to murder Kitely she'd excellent chances of not only doing so, but of 
directing suspicion to another person? She knew her master's habits--she 
knew the surroundings--she knew where Harborough kept that cord--she is 


the sort of person who could steal about as quietly as a cat. If--as may be 
established by the will which her nephew has, and of which, in spite of all 
she affirmed, or, rather, swore, she may have accurate knowledge--she 
benefits by Kitely's death, is there not motive there? Clearly, Miss Pett is to 
be suspected!" 

"Do you mean to tell me that she'd kill old Kitely just to get possession 
of the bit he had to leave?" asked Bent incredulously. "Come, now,--that's a 
stiff proposition." 

"Not to me," replied Brereton. "I've known of a case in which a young 
wife carefully murdered an old husband because she was so eager to get out 
of the dull life she led with him that she couldn't wait a year or two for his 
natural decease; I've heard of a case in which an elderly woman poisoned 
her twin-sister, so that she could inherit her share of an estate and go to live 
in style at Brighton. I don't want to do Miss Pett any injustice, but I say that 
there are grounds for suspecting her--and they may be widened." 

"Then it comes to this," said Bent. "There are two people under 
suspicion: Harborough's suspected by the police--Miss Pett's suspected by 
you. And it may be, and probably is, the truth that both are entirely 
innocent. In that case, who's the guilty person?" 

"Ah, who indeed?" assented Brereton, half carelessly. "That is a 
question. But my duty is to prove that my client is not guilty. And as you're 
going to attend to your business this afternoon, I'll do a little attending to 
mine by thinking things over." 

When Bent had gone away to the town, Brereton lighted a cigar, 
stretched himself in an easy chair in front of a warm fire in his host's 
smoking-room, and tried to think clearly. He had said to Bent all that was in 
his mind about Harborough and about Miss Pett--but he had said nothing, 
had been determined to say nothing, about a curious thought, an unformed, 
vague suspicion which was there. It was that as yet formless suspicion 
which occupied all his mental powers now--he put Harborough and Miss 
Pett clean away from him. 

And as he sat there, he asked himself first of all--why had this curious 
doubt about two apparently highly-respectable men of this little, out-of-the- 
world town come into his mind? He traced it back to its first source-- 
Cotherstone. Brereton was a close observer of men; it was his natural 
instinct to observe, and he was always giving it a further training and 
development. He had felt certain as he sat at supper with him, the night 


before, that Cotherstone had something in his thoughts which was not of his 
guests, his daughter, or himself. His whole behaviour suggested pre- 
occupation, occasional absent-mindedness: once or twice he obviously did 
not hear the remarks which were addressed to him. He had certainly 
betrayed some curious sort of confusion when Kitely's name was 
mentioned. And he had manifested great astonishment, been much upset, 
when Garthwaite came in with the news of Kitely's death. 

Now here came in what Brereton felt to be the all-important, the critical 
point of this, his first attempt to think things out. He was not at all sure that 
Cotherstone's astonishment on hearing Garthwaite's announcement was not 
feigned, was not a piece of pure acting. Why? He smiled cynically as he 
answered his own question. The answer was--Because when Cotherstone, 
Garthwaite, Bent, and Brereton set out from Cotherstone's house to look at 
the dead man's body, Cotherstone led the way straight to it. 

How did Cotherstone know exactly where, in that half-mile of wooded 
hill-side, the murder had been committed of which he had only heard five 
minutes before? Yet, he led them all to within a few yards of the dead man, 
until he suddenly checked himself, thrust the lantern into Garthwaite's 
hands and said that of course he didn't know where the body was! Now 
might not that really mean, when fully analyzed, that even if Cotherstone 
did not kill Kitely himself during the full hour in which he was absent from 
his house he knew that Kitely had been killed, and where--and possibly by 
whom? 

Anyway, here were certain facts--and they had to be reckoned with. 
Kitely was murdered about a quarter-past nine o'clock. Cotherstone was out 
of his house from ten minutes to nine o'clock until five minutes to ten. He 
was Clearly excited when he returned: he was more excited when he went 
with the rest of them up the wood. Was it not probable that under the stress 
of that excitement he forgot his presence of mind, and mechanically went 
straight to the all-important spot? 

So much for that. But there was something more. Mallalieu was 
Cotherstone's partner. Mallalieu went to Northrop's house to play cards at 
ten o'clock. It might be well to find out, quietly, what Mallalieu was doing 
with himself up to ten o'clock. But the main thing was--what was 
Cotherstone doing during that hour of absence? And--had Cotherstone any 
reason--of his own, or shared with his partner--for wishing to get rid of 
Kitely? 


Brereton sat thinking all these things over until he had finished his 
cigar; he then left Bent's house and strolled up into the woods of the Shawl. 
He wanted to have a quiet look round the scene of the murder. He had not 
been up there since the previous evening; it now occurred to him that it 
would be well to see how the place looked by daylight. There was no 
difficulty about finding the exact spot, even in those close coverts of fir and 
pine; a thin line of inquisitive sightseers was threading its way up the Shawl 
in front of him, each of its units agog to see the place where a fellow-being 
had been done to death. 

But no one could get at the precise scene of the murder. The police had 
roped a portion of the coppice off from the rest, and two or three constables 
in uniform were acting as guards over this enclosed space, while a couple of 
men in plain clothes, whom Brereton by that time knew to be detectives 
from Norcaster, were inside it, evidently searching the ground with great 
care. Round and about the fenced-in portion stood townsfolk, young and 
old, talking, speculating, keenly alive to the goings-on, hoping that the 
searchers would find something just then, so that they themselves could 
carry some sensational news back to the town and their own comfortable 
tea-tables. Most of them had been in or outside the Court House that 
morning and recognized Brereton and made way for him as he advanced to 
the ropes. One of the detectives recognized him, too, and invited him to step 
inside. 

"Found anything?" asked Brereton, who was secretly wondering why 
the police should be so foolish as to waste time in a search which was 
almost certain to be non-productive. 

"No, sir--we've been chiefly making out for certain where the actual 
murder took place before the dead man was dragged behind that rock," 
answered the detective. "As far as we can reckon from the disturbance of 
these pine needles, the murderer must have sprung on Kitely from behind 
that clump of gorse--there where it's grown to such a height--and then 
dragged him here, away from that bit of a path. No--we've found nothing. 
But I suppose you've heard of the find at Harborough's cottage?" 

"No!" exclaimed Brereton, startled out of his habitual composure. 
"What find?" 

"Some of our people made a search there as soon as the police-court 
proceedings were over," replied the detective. "It was the first chance they'd 
had of doing anything systematically. They found the bank-notes which 


Kitely got at the Bank yesterday evening, and a quantity of letters and 
papers that we presume had been in that empty pocket-book. They were all 
hidden in a hole in the thatch of Harborough's shed." 

"Where are they?" asked Brereton. 

"Down at the police-station--the superintendent has them," answered the 
detective. "He'd show you them, sir, if you care to go down." 

Brereton went off to the police-station at once and was shown into the 
superintendent's office without delay. That official immediately drew open a 
drawer of his desk and produced a packet folded in brown paper. 

"I suppose this is what you want to see, Mr. Brereton," he said. "I guess 
you've heard about the discovery? Shoved away in a rat-hole in the thatch 
of Harborough's shed these were, sir--upon my honour, I don't know what to 
make of it! You'd have thought that a man of Harborough's sense and 
cleverness would never have put these things there, where they were certain 
to be found." 

"I don't believe Harborough did put them there," said Brereton. "But 
what are they?" 

The superintendent motioned his visitor to sit by him and then opened 
the papers out on his desk. 

"Not so much," he answered. "Three five-pound notes--I've proved that 
they're those which poor Kitely got at the bank yesterday. A number of 
letters--chiefly about old books, antiquarian matters, and so forth--some 
scraps of newspaper cuttings, of the same nature. And this bit of a 
memorandum book, that fits that empty pocket-book we found, with pencil 
entries in it--naught of any importance. Look 'em over, if you like, Mr. 
Brereton. I make nothing out of 'em." 

Brereton made nothing out either, at first glance. The papers were just 
what the superintendent described them to be, and he went rapidly through 
them without finding anything particularly worthy of notice. But to the little 
memorandum book he gave more attention, especially to the recent entries. 
And one of these, made within the last three months, struck him as soon as 
he looked at it, insignificant as it seemed to be. It was only of one line, and 
the one line was only of a few initials, an abbreviation or two, and a date: 
M. & C. v. S. B. cir. 81. And why this apparently innocent entry struck 
Brereton was because he was still thinking as an under-current to all this, of 
Mallalieu and Cotherstone--and M. and C. were certainly the initials of 
those not too common names. 


CHAPTER XI 

CHRISTOPHER PETT 

The two men sat staring silently at the paper-strewn desk for several 
moments; each occupied with his own thoughts. At last the superintendent 
began to put the several exhibits together, and he turned to Brereton with a 
gesture which suggested a certain amount of mental impatience. 

"There's one thing in all this that I can't understand, sir," he said. "And 
it's this--it's very evident that whoever killed Kitely wanted the papers that 
Kitely carried in that pocket-book. Why did he take 'em out of the pocket- 
book and throw the pocket-book away? I don't know how that strikes you-- 
but it licks me, altogether!" 

"Yes," agreed Brereton, "it's puzzling--certainly. You'd think that the 
murderer would have carried off the pocket-book, there and then. That he 
took the papers from it, threw the pocket-book itself away, and then placed 
the papers--or some of them--where your people have just found them--in 
Harborough's shed--seems to me to argue something which is even more 
puzzling. I daresay you see what I mean?" 

"Can't say that I do, sir," answered the superintendent. "I haven't had 
much experience in this sort of work, you know, Mr. Brereton--it's a good 
bit off our usual line. What do you mean, then?" 

"Why," replied Brereton, laughing a little, "I mean this--it looks as if the 
murderer had taken his time about his proceedings!--after Kitely was killed. 
The pocket-book, as you know, was picked up close to the body. It was 
empty--as we all saw. Now what can we infer from that but that the 
murderer actually stopped by his victim to examine the papers? And in that 
case he must have had a light. He may have carried an electric torch. Let's 
try and reconstruct the affair. We'll suppose that the murderer, whoever he 
was, was So anxious to find some paper that he wanted, and that he believed 
Kitely to have on him, that he immediately examined the contents of the 
pocket-book. He turned on his electric torch and took all the papers out of 
the pocket-book, laying the pocket-book aside. He was looking through the 
papers when he heard a sound in the neighbouring coppices or bushes. He 
immediately turned off his light, made off with the papers, and left the 
empty case--possibly completely forgetting its existence for the moment. 
How does that strike you--as a theory?" 

"Very good, sir," replied the superintendent. "Very good--but it is only a 
theory, you know, Mr. Brereton." 


Brereton rose, with another laugh. 

"Just so," he said. "But suppose you try to reduce it to practice? In this 
way--you no doubt have tradesmen in this town who deal in such things as 
electric torches. Find out--in absolute secrecy--if any of them have sold 
electric torches of late to any one in the town, and if so, to whom. For I'm 
certain of this--that pocket-book and its contents was examined on the spot, 
and that examination could only have been made with a light, and an 
electric torch would be the handiest means of providing that light. And so-- 
so you see how even a little clue like that might help, eh?" 

"T'll see to it," assented the superintendent. "Well, it's all very queer, sir, 
and I'm getting more than ever convinced that we've laid hands on the 
wrong man. And yet--what could, and what can we do?" 

"Oh, nothing, at present," replied Brereton. "Let matters develop. 
They're only beginning." 

He went away then, not to think about the last subject of conversation, 
but to take out his own pocket-book as soon as he was clear of the police- 
Station, and to write down that entry which he had seen in Kitely's 
memoranda:--M. & C. v. S. B. cir. 81. And again he was struck by the fact 
that the initials were those of Mallalieu and Cotherstone, and again he 
wondered what they meant. They might have no reference whatever to the 
Mayor and his partner--but under the circumstances it was at any rate a 
curious coincidence, and he had an overwhelming intuition that something 
lay behind that entry. But--what? 

That evening, as Bent and his guest were lighting their cigars after 
dinner, Bent's parlour-maid came into the smoking-room with a card. Bent 
glanced from it to Brereton with a look of surprise. 

"Mr. Christopher Pett!" he exclaimed. "What on earth does he want me 
for? Bring Mr. Pett in here, anyway," he continued, turning to the parlour- 
maid. "Is he alone?--or is Miss Pett with him?" 

"The police-superintendent's with him, sir," answered the girl. "They 
said--could they see you and Mr. Brereton for half an hour, on business?" 

"Bring them both in, then," said Bent. He looked at Brereton again, with 
more interrogation. "Fresh stuff, eh?" he went on. "Mr. Christopher Pett's 
the old dragon's nephew, I suppose. But what can he want with--oh, well, I 
guess he wants you--I'm the audience." 

Brereton made no reply. He was watching the door. And through it 
presently came a figure and face which he at once recognized as those of an 


undersized, common-looking, sly-faced little man whom he had often seen 
about the Law Courts in London, and had taken for a solicitor's clerk. He 
looked just as common and sly as ever as he sidled into the smoking-room, 
removing his silk hat with one hand and depositing a brief bag on the table 
with the other, and he favoured Brereton with a sickly grin of recognition 
after he had made a bow to the master of the house. That done he rubbed 
together two long and very thin white hands and smiled at Brereton once 
more. 

"Good-evening, Mr. Brereton," he said in a thin, wheedling voice. "I've 
no doubt you've seen me before, sir?--I've seen you often--round about the 
Courts, Mr. Brereton--though I've never had the pleasure of putting business 
in your way--as yet, Mr. Brereton, as yet, sir! But----" 

Brereton, to whom Bent had transferred Mr. Christopher Pett's card, 
glanced again at it, and from it to its owner. 

"I see your address is that of Messrs. Popham & Pilboody in Cursitor 
Street, Mr. Pett," he observed frigidly. "Any connection with that well- 
known firm?" 

Mr. Pett rubbed his hands, and taking the chair which Bent silently 
indicated, sat down and pulled his trousers up about a pair of bony knees. 
He smiled widely, showing a set of curiously shaped teeth. 

"Mr. Popham, sir," he answered softly, "has always been my very good 
friend. I entered Mr. Popham's service, sir, at an early age. Mr. Popham, sir, 
acted very handsomely by me. He gave me my articles, sir. And when I was 
admitted--two years ago, Mr. Brereton--Messrs. Popham & Pilboody gave 
me--very generously--an office in their suite, so that I could have my name 
up, and do a bit on my own, sir. Oh yes!--I'm connected--intimately--with 
that famous firm, Mr. Brereton!" 

There was an assurance about Mr. Pett, a cocksureness of demeanour, a 
cheerful confidence in himself, which made Brereton long to kick him; but 
he restrained his feelings and said coldly that he supposed Mr. Pett wished 
to speak to Mr. Bent and himself on business. 

"Not on my own business, sir," replied Pett, laying his queer-looking 
white fingers on his brief bag. "On the business of my esteemed feminine 
relative, Miss Pett. I am informed, Mr. Brereton--no offence, sir, oh, none 
whatever!--that you put some--no doubt necessary--questions to Miss Pett 
at the court this morning which had the effect of prejudicing her in the eyes- 
-or shall we say ears?--of those who were present. Miss Pett accordingly 


desires that I, as her legal representative, should lose no time in putting 
before you the true state of the case as regards her relations with Kitely, 
deceased, and I accordingly, sir, in the presence of our friend, the 
superintendent, whom I have already spoken to outside, desire to tell you 
what the truth is. Informally, you understand, Mr. Brereton, informally!" 

"Just as you please," answered Brereton. "All this is, as you say, 
informal." 

"Quite informal, sir," agreed Pett, who gained in cheerfulness with 
every word. "Oh, absolutely so. Between ourselves, of course. But it'll be all 
the pleasanter if you know. My aunt, Miss Pett, naturally does not wish, Mr. 
Brereton, that any person--hereabouts or elsewhere--should entertain such 
suspicions of her as you seemed--I speak, sir, from information furnished-- 
to suggest, in your examination of her today. And so, sir, I wish to tell you 
this. I acted as legal adviser to the late Mr. Kitely. I made his will. I have 
that will in this bag. And--to put matters in a nutshell, Mr. Brereton--there is 
not a living soul in this world who knows the contents of that will but--your 
humble and obedient!" 

"Do you propose to communicate the contents of the late Mr. Kitely's 
will to us?" asked Brereton, drily. 

"I do, sir," replied Mr. Pett. "And for this reason. My relative--Miss 
Pett--does not know what Mr. Kitely's profession had been, nor what Mr. 
Kitely died possessed of. She does not know--anything! And she will not 
know until I read this will to her after I have communicated the gist of it to 
you. And I will do that in a few words. The late Mr. Kitely, sir, was an ex- 
member of the detective police force. By dint of economy and thrift he had 
got together a nice little property--house-property, in London--Brixton, to 
be exact. It is worth about one hundred and fifty pounds per annum. And-- 
to cut matters short--he has left it absolutely to Miss Pett. I myself, Mr. 
Brereton, am sole executor. If you desire to see the will, sir, you, or Mr. 
Bent, or the superintendent, are at liberty to inspect it." 

Brereton waved the proffered document aside and got up from his chair. 

"No, thank you, Mr. Pett," he said. "I've no desire to see Mr. Kitely's 
will. I quite accept all that you say about it. You, as a lawyer, know very 
well that whatever I asked Miss Pett this morning was asked in the interests 
of my client. No--you can put the will away as far as I'm concemed. You've 
assured me that Miss Pett is as yet in ignorance of its contents, and--I take 
your word. I think, however, that Miss Pett won't be exactly surprised." 


"Oh, I daresay my aunt has a pretty good idea, Mr. Brereton," agreed 
Pett, who having offered the will to both Bent and the superintendent, only 
to meet with a polite refusal from each, now put it back in his bag. "We all 
of us have some little idea which quarter the wind's in, you know, sir, in 
these cases. Of course, Kitely, deceased, had no relatives, Mr. Brereton: in 
fact, so far as Miss Pett and self are aware, beyond ourselves, he'd no 
friends." 

"I was going to ask you a somewhat pertinent question, Mr. Pett," said 
Brereton. "Quite an informal one, you know. Do you think he had any 
enemies?" 

Pett put his long white fingers together and inclined his head to one 
side. His slit of a mouth opened slightly, and his queer teeth showed 
themselves in a sly grin. 

"Just so!" he said. "Of course, I take your meaning, Mr. Brereton. 
Naturally, you'd think that a man of his profession would make enemies. No 
doubt there must be a good many persons who'd have been glad--had he 
still been alive--to have had their knives into him. Oh, yes! But-- 
unfortunately, I don't know of 'em, sir." 

"Never heard him speak of anybody who was likely to cherish revenge, 
eh?" asked Brereton. 

"Never, sir! Kitely, deceased," remarked Pett, meditatively, "was not 
given to talking of his professional achievements. I happen to know that he 
was concerned in some important cases in his time--but he rarely, if ever, 
mentioned them to me. In fact, I may say, gentlemen," he continued in a 
palpable burst of confidence, "I may say, between ourselves, that I'd had the 
honour of Mr. K.'s acquaintance for some time before ever I knew what his 
line of business had been! Fact!" 

"A close man, eh?" asked Brereton. 

"One of the very closest," replied Pett. "Yes, you may say that, sir." 

"Not likely to let things out, I suppose?" continued Brereton. 

"Not he! He was a regular old steel trap, Kitely was--shut tight!" said 
Pett. 

"And--I suppose you've no theory, no idea of your own about his 
murder?" asked Brereton, who was watching the little man closely. "Have 
you formed any ideas or theories?" 

Pett half-closed his eyes as he turned them on his questioner. 


"Too early!" he replied, with a shake of his head. "Much too early. I 
shall--in due course. Meantime, there's another little commission I have to 
discharge, and I may as well do it at once. There are two or three trifling 
bequests in this will, gentlemen--one of 'em's to you, Mr. Bent. It wasn't in 
the original will--that was made before Kitely came to these parts. It's in a 
codicil--made when I came down here a few weeks ago, on the only visit I 
ever paid to the old gentleman. He desired, in case of his death, to leave you 
something--said you'd been very friendly to him." 

"Very good of him, I'm sure,” said Bent with a glance of surprise. "I'm 
rather astonished to hear of it, though." 

"Oh, it's nothing much," remarked Pett, with a laugh as he drew from 
the brief bag what looked like an old quarto account book, fastened by a 
brass clasp. "It's a scrap-book that the old man kept--a sort of album in 
which he pasted up all sorts of odds and ends. He thought you'd find 'em 
interesting. And knowing of this bequest, sir, I thought I'd bring the book 
down. You might just give me a formal receipt for its delivery, Mr. Bent." 

Bent took his curious legacy and led Mr. Pett away to a writing-desk to 
dictate a former of receipt. And as they turned away, the superintendent 
signed to Brereton to step into a corner of the room with him. 

"You know what you said about that electric torch notion this afternoon, 
sir?" he whispered. "Well, after you left me, I just made an inquiry-- 
absolutely secret, you know--myself. I went to Rellit, the ironmonger--I 
knew that if such things had ever come into the town, it 'ud be through him, 
for he's the only man that's at all up-to-date. And--I heard more than I 
expected to hear!" 

"What?" asked Brereton. 

"I think there may be something in what you said," answered the 
superintendent. "But, listen here--Rellit says he'd swear a solemn oath that 
nobody but himself ever sold an electric torch in Highmarket. And he's only 
sold to three persons--to the Vicar's son; to Mr. Mallalieu; and to Jack 
Harborough!" 

CHAPTER XII 

PARENTAL ANXIETY 

For a moment Brereton and the superintendent looked at each other in 
silence. Then Bent got up from his desk at the other side of the room, and 
he and the little solicitor came towards them. 


"Keep that to yourself, then," muttered Brereton. "We'll talk of it later. It 
may be of importance." 

"Well, there's this much to bear in mind," whispered the superintendent, 
drawing back a little with an eye on the others. "Nothing of that sort was 
found on your client! And he'd been out all night. That's worth considering- 
-from his standpoint, Mr. Brereton." 

Brereton nodded his assent and turned away with another warning 
glance. And presently Pett and the superintendent went off, and Bent 
dropped into his easy chair with a laugh. 

"Queer sort of unexpected legacy!" he said. "I wonder if the old man 
really thought I should be interested in his scrap-book?" 

"There may be a great deal that's interesting in it," remarked Brereton, 
with a glance at the book, which Bent had laid aside on top of a book-case. 
"Take care of it. Well, what did you think of Mr. Christopher Pett?" 

"Cool hand, I should say," answered Bent. "But--what did you think of 
him?" 

"Oh, I've met Mr. Christopher Pett's sort before," said Brereton, drily. 
"The Dodson & Fogg type of legal practitioner is by no means extinct. I 
should much like to know a good deal more about his various dealings with 
Kitely. We shall see and hear more about them, however--later on. For the 
present there are--other matters." 

He changed the subject then--to something utterly apart from the murder 
and its mystery. For the one topic which filled his own mind was also the 
very one which he could not discuss with Bent. Had Cotherstone, had 
Mallalieu anything to do with Kitely's death? That question was beginning 
to engross all his attention: he thought more about it than about his schemes 
for a successful defence of Harborough, well knowing that his best way of 
proving Harborough's innocence lay in establishing another man's guilt. 

"One would give a good deal," he said to himself, as he went to bed that 
night, "if one could get a moment's look into Cotherstone's mind--or into 
Mallalieu's either! For I'll swear that these two know something--possibly 
congratulating themselves that it will never be known to anybody else!" 

If Brereton could have looked into the minds of either of the partners at 
this particular juncture he would have found much opportunity for thought 
and reflection, of a curious nature. For both were keeping a double watch-- 
on the course of events on one hand; on each other, on the other hand. They 
watched the police-court proceedings against Harborough and saw, with 


infinite relief, that nothing transpired which seemed inimical to themselves. 
They watched the proceedings at the inquest held on Kitely; they, too, 
yielded nothing that could attract attention in the way they dreaded. When 
several days had gone by and the police investigations seemed to have 
settled down into a concentrated purpose against the suspected man, both 
Mallalieu and Cotherstone believed themselves safe from discovery--their 
joint secret appeared to be well buried with the old detective. But the secret 
was keenly and vividly alive in their own hearts, and when Mallalieu faced 
the truth he knew that he suspected Cotherstone, and when Cotherstone put 
things squarely to himself he knew that he suspected Mallalieu. And the 
two men got to eyeing each other furtively, and to addressing each other 
curtly, and when they happened to be alone there was a heavy atmosphere 
of mutual dislike and suspicion between them. 

It was a strange psychological fact that though these men had been 
partners for a period covering the most important part of their lives, they 
had next to nothing in common. They were excellent partners in business 
matters; Mallalieu knew Cotherstone, and Cotherstone knew Mallalieu in 
all things relating to the making of money. But in taste, temperament, 
character, understanding, they were as far apart as the poles. This aloofness 
when tested further by the recent discomposing events manifested itself in a 
disinclination to confidence. Mallalieu, whatever he thought, knew very 
well that he would never say what he thought to Cotherstone; Cotherstone 
knew precisely the same thing with regard to Mallalieu. But this silence 
bred irritation, and as the days went by the irritation became more than 
Cotherstone could bear. He was a highly-strung, nervous man, quick to feel 
and to appreciate, and the averted looks and monosyllabic remarks and 
replies of a man into whose company he could not avoid being thrown 
began to sting him to something like madness. And one day, left alone in 
the office with Mallalieu when Stoner the clerk had gone to get his dinner, 
the irritation became unbearable, and he turned on his partner in a sudden 
white heat of ungovernable and impotent anger. 

"Hang you!" he hissed between his set teeth. "I believe you think I did 
that job! And if you do, blast you, why don't you say so, and be done with 
it?" 

Mallalieu, who was standing on the hearth, warming his broad back at 
the fire, thrust his hands deeply into his pockets and looked half-sneeringly 
at his partner out of his screwed-up eyes. 


"I should advise you to keep yourself cool," he said with affected 
quietness. "There's more than me'll think a good deal if you chance to let 
yourself out like that." 

"You do think it!" reiterated Cotherstone passionately. "Damn it, d'ye 
think I haven't noticed it? Always looking at me as if--as if----" 

"Now then, keep yourself calm," interrupted Mallalieu. "I can look at 
you or at any other, in any way I like, can't I? There's no need to distress 
yourself--I shan't give aught away. If you took it in your head to settle 
matters--as they were settled--well, I shan't say a word. That is unless--you 
understand?" 

"Understand what?" screamed Cotherstone. 

"Unless I'm obliged to," answered Mallalieu. "I should have to make it 
clear that I'd naught to do with that particular matter, d'ye see? Every man 
for himself's a sound principle. But--I see no need. I don't believe there'll be 
any need. And it doesn't matter the value of that pen that's shaking so in 
your hand to me if an innocent man suffers--if he's innocent o' that, he's 
guilty o' something else. You're safe with me." 

Cotherstone flung the pen on the floor and stamped on it. And Mallalieu 
laughed cynically and walked slowly across to the door. 

"You're a fool, Cotherstone," he said. "Go on a bit more like that, and 
you'll let it all out to somebody ‘at 'Il not keep secrets as I can. Cool 
yourself, man, cool yourself!" 

"Hang you!" shouted Cotherstone. "Mind I don't let something out about 
you! Where were you that night, I should like to know? Or, rather, I do 
know! You're no safer than I am! And if I told what I do know----" 

Mallalieu, with his hand on the latch, turned and looked his partner in 
the face--without furtiveness, for once. 

"And if you told aught that you do, or fancy you know," he said quietly, 
"there'd be ruin in your home, you soft fool! I thought you wanted things 
kept quiet for your lass's sake? Pshaw!--you're taking leave o' your senses!" 

He walked out at that, and Cotherstone, shaking with anger, relapsed 
into a chair and cursed his fate. And after a time he recovered himself and 
began to think, and his thoughts turned instinctively to Lettie. 

Mallalieu was right--of course, he was right! Anything that he, 
Cotherstone, could say or do in the way of bringing up the things that must 
be suppressed would ruin Lettie's chances. So, at any rate, it seemed to him. 
For Cotherstone's mind was essentially a worldly one, and it was beyond 


him to believe that an ambitious young man like Windle Bent would care to 
ally himself with the daughter of an ex-convict. Bent would have the best of 
excuses for breaking off all relations with the Cotherstone family if the 
unpleasant truth came out. No!--whatever else he did, he must keep his 
secret safe until Bent and Lettie were safely married. That once 
accomplished, Cotherstone cared little about the future: Bent could not go 
back on his wife. And so Cotherstone endeavoured to calm himself, so that 
he could scheme and plot, and before night came he paid a visit to his 
doctor, and when he went home that evening, he had his plans laid. 

Bent was with Lettie when Cotherstone got home, and Cotherstone 
presently got the two of them into a little snuggery which he kept sacred to 
himself as a rule. He sat down in his easy chair, and signed to them to sit 
near him. 

"I'm glad I found you together,” he said. "There's something I want to 
say. There's no call for you to be frightened, Lettie--but what I've got to say 
is serious. And I'll put it straight--Bent'll understand. Now, you'd arranged 
to get married next spring--six months hence. I want you to change your 
minds, and to let it be as soon as you can." 

He looked with a certain eager wistfulness at Lettie, expecting to see her 
Start with surprise. But fond as he was of her, Cotherstone had so far failed 
to grasp the later developments of his daughter's character. Lettie 
Cotherstone was not the sort of young woman who allows herself to be 
surprised by anything. She was remarkably level-headed, cool of thought, 
well able to take care of herself in every way, and fully alive to the 
possibilities of her union with the rising young manufacturer. And instead 
of showing any astonishment, she quietly asked her father what he meant. 

"T'll tell you," answered Cotherstone, greatly relieved to find that both 
seemed inclined to talk matters quietly over. "It's this--I've not been feeling 
as well as I ought to feel, lately. The fact is, Bent, I've done too much in my 
time. A man can work too hard, you know--and it tells on him in the end. 
So the doctor says, anyhow." 

"The doctor!" exclaimed Lettie. "You haven't been to him?" 

"Seen him this afternoon,” replied Cotherstone. "Don't alarm yourself. 
But that's what he says--naught wrong, all sound, but--it's time I rested. Rest 
and change--complete change. And I've made up my mind--I'm going to 
retire from business. Why not? I'm a well-to-do man--better off than most 
folks ‘ud think. I shall tell Mallalieu tomorrow. Yes--I'm resolved on it. And 


that done, I shall go and travel for a year or two--I've always wanted to go 
round the world. I'll go--that for a start, anyway. And the sooner the better, 
says the doctor. And----" here he looked searchingly at his listeners--"I'd 
like to see you settled before I go. What?" 

Lettie's calm and judicial character came out in the first words she 
spoke. She had listened carefully to Cotherstone; now she turned to Bent. 

"Windle," she said, as quietly as if she were asking the most casual of 
questions, "wouldn't it upset all your arrangements for next year? You see, 
father," she went on, turning to Cotherstone, "Windle had arranged 
everything. He was going to have the whole of the spring and summer away 
from business; we were going on the Continent for six months. And that 
would have to be entirely altered and----" 

"We could alter it," interrupted Bent. He was watching Cotherstone 
closely, and fancying that he saw a strained and eager look in his face, he 
decided that Cotherstone was keeping something back, and had not told 
them the full truth about his health. 

"It's all a matter of arrangement. I could arrange to go away during the 
winter, Lettie." 

"But I don't want to travel in winter," objected Lettie. "Besides--I've 
made all my arrangements about my gowns and things." 

"That can be arranged, too," said Bent. "The dressmaker can work 
overtime." 

"That'll mean that everything will be hurried--and spoiled," replied 
Lettie. "Besides, I've arranged everything with my bridesmaids. They can't 
be expected to----" 

"We can do without bridesmaids," replied Bent, laying his hand on 
Lettie's arm. "If your father really feels that he's got to have the rest and the 
change he spoke of, and wants us to be married first, why, then----" 

"But there's nothing to prevent you having a rest and a change now, 
father," said Lettie. "Why not? I don't like my arrangements to be altered--I 
had planned everything out so carefully. When we did fix on next spring, 
Windle, I had only just time as it was!" 

"Pooh!" said Bent. "We could get married the day after tomorrow if we 
wanted! Bridesmaids--gowns--all that sort of tomfoolery, what does it 
matter?" 

"It isn't tomfoolery," retorted Lettie. "If I am to be married I should like 
to be married properly." 


She got up, with a heightened colour and a little toss of her head, and 
left the room, and the two men looked at each other. 

"Talk to her, my lad," said Cotherstone at last. "Of course, girls think 
such a lot of--of all the accompaniments, eh?" 

"Yes, yes--it'll be all right," replied Bent. He tapped Cotherstone's arm 
and gave him a searching look. "You're not keeping anything back--about 
your health, are you?" he asked. 

Cotherstone glanced at the door and sank his voice to a whisper. 

"It's my heart!" he answered. "Over-strained--much over-strained, the 
doctor says. Rest and change--imperative! But--not a word to Lettie, Bent. 
Talk her round--get it arranged. I shall feel safer--you understand?" 

Bent was full of good nature, and though he understood to the full--it 
was a natural thing, this anxiety of a father for his only child. He promised 
to talk seriously to Lettie at once about an early wedding. And that night he 
told Brereton of what had happened, and asked him if he knew how special 
licences can be got, and Brereton informed him of all he knew on that 
point--and kept silence about one which to him was becoming deeply and 
seriously important. 

CHAPTER XIII 

THE ANONYMOUS LETTER 

Within a week of that night Brereton was able to sum things up, to take 
stock, to put clearly before himself the position of affairs as they related to 
his mysterious client. They had by that time come to a clear issue: a straight 
course lay ahead with its ultimate stages veiled in obscurity. Harborough 
had again been brought up before the Highmarket magistrates, had 
stubbornly refused to give any definite information about his exact doings 
on the night of Kitely's murder, and had been duly committed for trial on 
the capital charge. On the same day the coroner, after holding an inquest 
extending over two sittings, had similarly committed him. There was now 
nothing to do but to wait until the case came on at Norcaster Assizes. 
Fortunately, the assizes were fixed for the middle of the ensuing month: 
Brereton accordingly had three weeks wherein to prepare his defence--or 
(which would be an eminently satisfactory equivalent) to definitely fix the 
guilt on some other person. 

Christopher Pett, as legal adviser to the murdered man, had felt it his 
duty to remain in Highmarket until the police proceedings and the coroner's 
inquest were over. He had made himself conspicuous at both police-court 


and coroner's court, putting himself forward wherever he could, asking 
questions wherever opportunity offered. Brereton's dislike of him increased 
the more he saw of him; he specially resented Pett's familiarity. But Pett 
was one of those persons who know how to combine familiarity with 
politeness and even servility; to watch or hear him talk to any one whom he 
button-holed was to gain a notion of his veneration for them. He might have 
been worshipping Brereton when he buttoned-holed the young barrister 
after Harborough had been finally committed to take his trial. 

"Ah, he's a lucky man, that, Mr. Brereton!" observed Pett, collaring 
Brereton in a corridor outside the crowded court. "Very fortunate man 
indeed, sir, to have you take so much interest in him. Fancy you--with all 
your opportunities in town, Mr. Brereton!--stopping down here, just to 
defend that fellow out of--what shall we call it?--pure and simple 
Quixotism! Quixotism!--I believe that's the correct term, Mr. Brereton. Oh, 
yes--for the man's as good as done for. Not a cat's chance! He'll swing, sir, 
will your client!" 

"Your simile is not a good one, Mr. Pett," retorted Brereton. "Cats are 
said to have nine lives." 

"Cat, rat, mouse, dog--no chance whatever, sir," said Pett, cheerfully. "I 
know what a country jury'll say. If I were a betting man, Mr. Brereton-- 
which I ain't, being a regular church attendant--I'd lay you ten to one the 
jury'll never leave the box, sir!" 

"No--I don't think they will--when the right man is put in the dock, Mr. 
Pett," replied Brereton. 

Pett drew back and looked the young barrister in the face with an 
expression that was half quizzical and half serious. 

"You don't mean to say that you really believe this fellow to be 
innocent, Mr. Brereton?" he exclaimed. "You!--with your knowledge of 
criminal proceedings! Oh, come now, Mr. Brereton--it's very kind of you, 
very Quixotic, as I call it, but----" 

"You shall see," said Brereton and turned off. He had no mind to be 
more than civil to Pett, and he frowned when Pett, in his eagerness, laid a 
detaining hand on his gown. "I'm not going to discuss it, Mr. Pett," he 
added, a little warmly. "I've my own view of the case." 

"But, but, Mr. Brereton--a moment!" urged Pett. "Just between 
ourselves as--well, not as lawyers but as--as one gentleman to another. Do 
you think it possible it was some other person? Do you now, really?" 


"Didn't your estimable female relative, as you call her, say that I 
suggested she might be the guilty person?" demanded Brereton, 
maliciously. "Come, now, Mr. Pett! You don't know all that I know!" 

Pett fell back, staring doubtfully at Brereton's curled lip, and wondering 
whether to take him seriously or not. And Brereton laughed and went off--to 
reflect, five minutes later, that this was no laughing matter for Harborough 
and his daughter, and to plunge again into the maze of thought out of which 
it was so difficult to drag anything that seemed likely to be helpful. 

He interviewed Harborough again before he was taken back to 
Norcaster, and again he pressed him to speak, and again Harborough gave 
him a point-blank refusal. 

"Not unless it comes to the very worst, sir," he said firmly, "and only 
then if I see there's no other way--and even then it would only be for my 
daughter's sake. But it won't come to that! There's three weeks yet--good-- 
and if somebody can't find out the truth in three weeks----" 

"Man alive!" exclaimed Brereton. "Your own common-sense ought to 
tell you that in cases like this three years isn't enough to get at the truth! 
What can I do in three weeks?" 

"There's not only you, sir," replied Harborough. "There's the police-- 
there's the detectives--there's----" 

"The police and the detectives are all doing their best to fasten the crime 
on you!" retorted Brereton. "Of course they are! That's their way. When 
they've safely got one man, do you think they're going to look for another? 
If you won't tell me what you were doing, and where you were that night, 
well, I'll have to find out for myself." 

Harborough gave his counsel a peculiar look which Brereton could not 
understand. 

"Oh, well!" he said. "If you found it out----" 

He broke off at that, and would say no more, and Brereton presently left 
him and walked thoughtfully homeward, reflecting on the prisoner's last 
words. 

"He admits there is something to be found out," he mused. "And by that 
very admission he implies that it could be found out. Now--how? Egad!--I'd 
give something for even the least notion!" 

Bent's parlour-maid, opening the door to Brereton, turned to a locked 
drawer in the old-fashioned clothes-press which stood in Bent's hall, and 
took from it a registered letter. 


"For you, sir," she said, handing it to Brereton. "Came by the noon post, 
sir. The housekeeper signed for it." 

Brereton took the letter into the smoking-room and looked at it with a 
sudden surmise that it might have something to do with the matter which 
was uppermost in his thoughts. He had had no expectation of any registered 
letter, no idea of anything that could cause any correspondent of his to send 
him any communication by registered post. There was no possibility of 
recognizing the handwriting of the sender, for there was no handwriting to 
recognize: the address was typewritten. And the postmark was London. 

Brereton carefully cut open the flap of the envelope and drew out the 
enclosure--a square sheet of typewriting paper folded about a thin wad of 
Bank of England notes. He detached these at once and glanced quickly at 
them. There were six of them: all new and crisp--and each was for a 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

Brereton laid this money aside and opened the letter. This, too, was 
typewritten: a mere glance at its termination showed that it was anonymous. 
He sat down at Bent's desk and carefully read it through. 

There was no address: there was nothing beyond the postmark on the 
envelope to show where the letter came from; there was absolutely nothing 
in the contents to give any clue to the sender. But the wording was clear and 
plain. 

"MR. GIFFORD BRERETON,--Having learnt from the newspapers that 
you are acting as counsel for John Harborough, charged with the murder of 
a man named Kitely at Highmarket, I send you the enclosed £900 to be used 
in furthering Harborough's defence. You will use it precisely as you think 
fit. You are not to spare it nor any endeavour to prove Harborough's 
innocence--which is known to the sender. Whenever further funds are 
needed, all you need do is to insert an advertisement in the personal column 
of The Times newspaper in these words: Highmarket Exchequer needs 
replenishing, with your initials added. Allow me to suggest that you should 
at once offer a reward of £500 to whoever gives information which will lead 
to the capture and conviction of the real murderer or murderers. If this offer 
fails to bring information speedily, double it. I repeat that no pains must be 
spared in this matter, and that money to any amount is no object. The sender 
of this letter will keep well informed of the progress of events as narrated in 
the newspapers, to which you will please to afford all proper information." 


Brereton read this extraordinary communication through three times; 
then he replaced letter and bank-notes in the envelope, put the envelope in 
an inner pocket, left the house, and walking across to the Northrop villa, 
asked to see Avice Harborough. 

Avice came to him in Mrs. Northrop's drawing-room, and Brereton 
glancing keenly at her as she entered saw that she was looking worn and 
pale. He put the letter into her hands with a mere word. 

"Your father has a powerful friend--somewhere," he said. 

To his astonishment the girl showed no very great surprise. She started a 
little at the sight of the money; she flushed at one or two expressions in the 
letter. But she read the letter through without comment and handed it beck 
to him with a look of inquiry. 

"You don't seem surprised!" said Brereton. 

"There has always been so much mystery to me about my father that I'm 
not surprised," she replied. "No!--I'm just thankful! For this man--whoever 
he is--says that my father's innocence is known to him. And that's--just 
think what it means--to me!" 

"Why doesn't he come forward and prove it, then?" demanded Brereton. 

Avice shook her head. 

"He--they--want it to be proved without that," she answered. "But--don't 
you think that if all else fails the man who wrote this would come forward? 
Oh, surely!" 

Brereton stood silently looking at her for a full minute. From the first 
time of meeting with her he had felt strangely and strongly attracted to his 
client's daughter, and as he looked at her now he began to realize that he 
was perhaps more deeply interested in her than he knew. 

"It's all the most extraordinary mystery--this about your father--that ever 
I came across!" he exclaimed suddenly. Then he looked still more closely at 
her. "You've been worrying!" he said impetuously. "Don't! I beg you not to. 
I'll move heaven and earth--because I, personally, am absolutely convinced 
of your father's innocence. And--here's powerful help." 

"You'll do what's suggested here?" she asked. 

"Certainly! It's a capital idea," he answered. "I'd have done it myself if 
I'd been a rich man--but I'm not. Cheer up, now!--we're getting on 
splendidly. Look here--ask Mrs. Northrop to let you come out with me. 
We'll go to the solicitor--together--and see about that reward at once." 


As they presently walked down to the town Brereton gave Avice another 
of his critical looks of inspection. 

"You're feeling better," he said in his somewhat brusque fashion. "Is it 
this bit of good news?" 

"That--and the sense of doing something," she answered. "If I wasn't 
looking well when you came in just now, it was because this inaction is bad 
for me. I want to do something!--something to help. If I could only be 
stirring--moving about. You understand?" 

"Quite!" responded Brereton. "And there is something you can do. I saw 
you on a bicycle the other day. Why not give up your teaching for a while, 
and scour the country round about, trying to get hold of some news about 
your father's movements that night? That he won't tell us anything himself 
is no reason why we shouldn't find out something for ourselves. He must 
have been somewhere--someone must have seen him! Why not begin some 
investigation?--you know the district. How does that strike you?" 

"I should be only too thankful," she said. "And I'll do it. The Northrops 
are very kind--they'll understand, and they'll let me off. I'll begin at once-- 
tomorrow. I'll hunt every village between the sea and the hills!" 

"Good!" said Brereton. "Some work of that sort, and this reward--ah, we 
shall come out all right, you'll see." 

"I don't know what we should have done if it hadn't been for you!" said 
Avice. "But--we shan't forget. My father is a strange man, Mr. Brereton, but 
he's not the sort of man he's believed to be by these Highmarket people--and 
he's grateful to you--as you'll see." 

"But I must do something to merit his gratitude first, you know," replied 
Brereton. "Come!--I've done next to nothing as yet. But we'll make a fresh 
start with this reward--if your father's solicitor approves." 

The solicitor did approve--strongly. And he opened his eyes to their 
widest extent when he read the anonymous letter and saw the bank-notes. 

"Your father," he observed to Avice, "is the most mysterious man I ever 
heard of! The Kitely mystery, in my opinion, is nothing to the Harborough 
mystery. Do you really mean to tell me that you haven't an idea of what all 
this means?" 

"Not an idea!" replied Avice. "Not the ghost of one." 

"Well--we'll get these posters and handbills out, anyway, Mr. Brereton," 
said the solicitor. "Five hundred pounds is a good figure. Lord bless you!-- 
some of these Highmarket folk would sell their mothers for half that! The 


whole population will be turned into amateur detectives. Now let's draft the 
exact wording, and then we'll see the printer." 

Next day the bill-poster placarded Highmarket with the reward bills, 
and distributed them broadcast in shops and offices, and one of the first 
persons to lay hands on one was Mallalieu & Cotherstone's clerk, Herbert 
Stoner. 

CHAPTER XIV 

THE SHEET OF FIGURES 

At that time Stoner had been in the employment of Mallalieu and 
Cotherstone for some five or six years. He was then twenty-seven years of 
age. He was a young man of some ability--sharp, alert, quick at figures, 
good at correspondence, punctual, willing: he could run the business in the 
absence of its owners. The two partners appreciated Stoner, and they had 
gradually increased his salary until it reached the sum of two pounds twelve 
shillings and sixpence per week. In their opinion a young single man ought 
to have done very well on that: Mallalieu and Cotherstone had both done 
very well on less when they were clerks in that long vanished past of which 
they did not care to think. But Stoner was a young man of tastes. He liked to 
dress well. He liked to play cards and billiards. He liked to take a drink or 
two at the Highmarket taverns of an evening, and to be able to give his 
favourite barmaids boxes of chocolate or pairs of gloves now and then-- 
judiciously. And he found his salary not at all too great, and he was always 
on the look-out for a chance of increasing it. 

Stoner emerged from Mallalieu & Cotherstone's office at his usual hour 
of half-past five on the afternoon of the day on which the reward bills were 
put out. It was his practice to drop in at the Grey Mare Inn every evening on 
his way to his supper, there to drink a half-pint of bitter ale and hear the 
news of the day from various cronies who were to be met with in the bar- 
parlour. As he crossed the street on this errand on this particular evening, 
Postick, the local bill-poster, came hurrying out of the printer's shop with a 
bundle of handbills under his arm, and as he sped past Stoner, thrust a 
couple of them into the clerk's hand. 

"Here y'are, Mr. Stoner!" he said without stopping. "Something for you 
to set your wits to work on. Five hundred reward--for a bit o' brain work!" 

Stoner, who thought Postick was chaffing him, was about to throw the 
handbills, still damp from the press, into the gutter which he was stepping 
over. But in the light of an adjacent lamp he caught sight of the word 


Murder in big staring capitals at the top of them. Beneath it he caught 
further sight of familiar names--and at that he folded up the bills, went into 
the Grey Mare, sat down in a quiet corner, and read carefully through the 
announcement. It was a very simple one, and plainly worded. Five hundred 
pounds would be paid by Mr. Tallington, solicitor, of Highmarket, to any 
person or persons who would afford information which would lead to the 
arrest and conviction of the murderer or murderers of the deceased Kitely. 

No one was in the bar-parlour of the Grey Mare when Stoner first 
entered it, but by the time he had re-read the handbill, two or three men of 
the town had come in, and he saw that each carried a copy. One of them, a 
small tradesman whose shop was in the centre of the Market Square, leaned 
against the bar and read the terms of the reward aloud. 

"And whose money might that be?" he asked, half-sneeringly. "Who's 
throwing brass round in that free-handed fashion? I should want to know if 
the money's safe before I wasted my time in trying to get it." 

"Money'll be all right," observed one of the speaker's companions. 
"There's Lawyer Tallington's name at the foot o' that bill. He wouldn't put 
his name to no offer o' that sort if he hadn't the brass in hand." 

"Whose money is it, then?” demanded the first speaker. "It's not a 
Government reward. They say that Kitely had no relatives, so it can't be 
them. And it can't be that old housekeeper of his, because they say she's 
satisfied enough that Jack Harborough's the man, and they've got him. 
Queer do altogether, I call it!" 

"It's done in Harborough's interest," said a third man. "Either that, or 
there's something very deep in it. Somebody's not satisfied and somebody's 
going to have a flutter with his brass over it." He turned and glanced at 
Stoner, who had come to the bar for his customary half-pint of ale. "Your 
folks aught to do with this?" he asked. "Kitely was Mr. Cotherstone's tenant, 
of course." 

Stoner laughed scornfully as he picked up his tankard. 

"Yes, I don't think!" he sneered. "Catch either of my governors wasting 
five hundred pence, or five pence, in that way! Not likely!" 

"Well, there's Tallington's name to back it," said one of the men. "We all 
know Tallington. What he says, he does. The money'll be there--if it's 
earned." 

Then they all looked at each other silently, surmise and speculation in 
the eyes of each. 


"Tell you what!" suddenly observed the little tradesman, as if struck 
with a clever idea. "It might be young Bent! Five hundred pound is naught 
to him. This here young London barrister that's defending Harborough is 
stopping with Bent--they're old schoolmates. Happen he's persuaded Bent to 
do the handsome: they say that this barrister chap's right down convinced 
that Harborough's innocent. It must be Bent's brass!" 

"What's Popsie say?" asked one of the younger members of the party, 
winking at the barmaid, who, having supplied her customers' needs, was 
leaning over a copy of the handbill which somebody had laid on the bar. 
"Whose brass can it be, Popsie?" 

The barmaid stood up, seized a glass and a cloth, and began to polish 
the glass with vigor. 

"What's Popsie say?" she repeated. "Why, what she says is that you're a 
lot of donkeys for wasting your time in wondering whose brass it is. What 
does it matter whose brass it is, so long as it's safe? What you want to do is 
to try and earn it. You don't pick up five hundred pounds every day!" 

"She's right!" said some man of the group. "But--how does anybody 
start on to them games?" 

"There'll be plenty o' starters, for all that, my lads!" observed the little 
tradesman. "Never you fear! There'll be candidates." 

Stoner drank off his ale and went away. Usually, being given to gossip, 
he stopped chatting with anybody he chanced to meet until it was close 
upon his supper-time. But the last remark sent him off. For Stoner meant to 
be a starter, and he had no desire that anybody should get away in front of 
him. 


The lodging in which Stoner kept his bachelor state was a quiet and 
eminently respectable one. He had two small rooms, a parlour and a 
bedchamber, in the house of a widow with whom he had lodged ever since 
his first coming to Highmarket, nearly six years before. In the tiny parlour 
he kept a few books and a writing-desk, and on those evenings which he did 
not spend in playing cards or billiards, he did a little intellectual work in the 
way of improving his knowledge of French, commercial arithmetic, and 
business correspondence. And that night, his supper being eaten, and the 
door closed upon his landlady, he lighted his pipe, sat down to his desk, 
unlocked one of its drawers, and from an old file-box drew out some 
papers. One of these, a half-sheet of ruled foolscap, he laid in front of him, 
the rest he put back. And then, propping his chin on his folded hands, 
Stoner gave that half-sheet a long, speculative inspection. 

If anybody had looked over Stoner's shoulder they would have seen him 
gazing at a mass of figures. The half-sheet of foolscap was covered with 
figures: the figuring extended to the reverse side. And--what a looker-on 
might not have known, but what Stoner knew very well--the figures were 
all of Cotherstone's making--clear, plain, well-formed figures. And amongst 
them, and on the margins of the half-sheet, and scrawled here and there, as 
if purposelessly and carelessly, was one word in Cotherstone's handwriting, 
repeated over and over again. That word was--Wilchester. 

Stoner knew how that half-sheet of foolscap had come into his 
possession. It was a half-sheet which he had found on Cotherstone's desk 
when he went into the partners' private room to tidy things up on the 
morning after the murder of Kitely. It lay there, carelessly tossed aside 
amongst other papers of clearer meaning, and Stoner, after one glance at it, 
had carefully folded it, placed it in his pocket, taken it home, and locked it 
up, to be inspected at leisure. 

He had had his reasons, of course, for this abstraction of a paper which 
rightfully belonged to Cotherstone. Those reasons were a little difficult to 
explain to himself in one way; easy enough to explain, in another. As 
regards the difficulty, Stoner had somehow or other got a vague idea, that 
evening of the murder, that something was wrong with Cotherstone. He had 
noticed, or thought he noticed, a queer look on old Kitely's face when the 
ex-detective left the private room--it was a look of quiet satisfaction, or 
triumph, or malice; any way, said Stoner, it was something. Then there was 
the fact of Cotherstone's curious abstraction when he, Stoner, entered and 


found his employer sitting in the darkness, long after Kitely had gone-- 
Cotherstone had said he was asleep, but Stoner knew that to be a fib. 
Altogether, Stoner had gained a vague feeling, a curious intuition, that there 
was something queer, not unconnected with the visit of Cotherstone's new 
tenant, and when he heard, next morning, of what had befallen Kitely, all 
his suspicions were renewed. 

So much for the difficult reasons which had made him appropriate the 
half-sheet of foolscap. But there was a reason which was not difficult. It lay 
in the presence of that word Wilchester. If not of the finest degree of 
intellect, Stoner was far from being a fool, and it had not taken him very 
long to explain to himself why Cotherstone had scribbled the name of that 
far-off south-country town all over that sheet of paper, aimlessly, apparently 
without reason, amidst his figurings. It was uppermost in his thoughts at the 
time--and as he sat there, pen in hand, he had written it down, half- 
unconsciously, over and over again.... There it was--Wilchester--Wilchester- 
-Wilchester. 

The reiteration had a peculiar interest for Stoner. He had never heard 
Cotherstone nor Mallalieu mention Wilchester at any time since his first 
coming into their office. The firm had no dealings with any firm at 
Wilchester. Stoner, who dealt with all the Mallalieu & Cotherstone 
correspondence, knew that during his five and a half years’ clerkship, he had 
never addressed a single letter to any one at Wilchester, never received a 
single letter bearing the Wilchester post-mark. Wilchester was four hundred 
miles away, far off in the south; ninety-nine out of every hundred persons in 
Highmarket had never heard the name of Wilchester. But Stoner had--quite 
apart from the history books, and the geography books, and map of 
England. Stoner himself was a Darlington man. He had a close friend, a 
bosom friend, at Darlington, named Myler--David Myler. Now David Myler 
was a commercial traveller--a smart fellow of Stoner's age. He was in the 
service of a Darlington firm of agricultural implement makers, and his 
particular round lay in the market-towns of the south and south-west of 
England. He spent a considerable part of the year in those districts, and 
Wilchester was one of his principal headquarters: Stoner had many a dozen 
letters of Myler's, which Myler had written to him from Wilchester. And 
only a year before all this, Myler had brought home a bride in the person of 
a Wilchester girl, the daughter of a Wilchester tradesman. 


So the name of Wilchester was familiar enough to Stoner. And now he 
wanted to know what--what--what made it so familiar to Cotherstone that 
Cotherstone absent-mindedly scribbled it all over a half-sheet of foolscap 
paper? 

But the figures? Had they any connexion with the word? This was the 
question which Stoner put to himself when he sat down that night in his 
parlour to seriously consider if he had any chance of winning that five 
hundred pounds reward. He looked at the figures again--more carefully. The 
truth was that until that evening he had never given much attention to those 
figures: it was the word Wilchester that had fascinated him. But now, 
summoning all his by no means small arithmetical knowledge to his aid, 
Stoner concentrated himself on an effort to discover what those figures 
meant. That they were a calculation of some sort he had always known-- 
now he wanted to know of what. 

The solution of the problem came to him all of a sudden--as the solution 
of arithmetical problems often does come. He saw the whole thing quite 
plainly and wondered that he had not seen it at a first glance. The figures 
represented nothing whatever but three plain and common sums--in 
compound arithmetic. Cotherstone, for some reason of his own, had taken 
the sum of two thousand pounds as a foundation, and had calculated (1st) 
what thirty years' interest on that sum at three and a half per cent. would 
come to; and (2nd) what thirty years’ interest at five per cent. would come 
to; and (3rd) what the compound interest on two thousand pounds would 
come to--capital and compound interest--in the same period. The last 
reckoning--the compound interest one--had been crossed over and out with 
vigorous dashes of the pen, as if the calculator had been appalled on 
discovering what an original sum of two thousand pounds, left at compound 
interest for thirty years, would be transformed into in that time. 

All this was so much Greek to Stoner. But he knew there was something 
in it--something behind those figures. They might refer to some Corporation 
financial business--Cotherstone being Borough Treasurer. But--they might 
not. And why were they mixed up with Wilchester? 

For once in a way, Stoner took no walk abroad that night. Usually, even 
when he stopped in of an evening, he had a brief stroll to the Grey Mare and 
back last thing before going to bed. But on this occasion he forgot all about 
the Grey Mare, and Popsie the barmaid did not come into his mind for even 
a second. He sat at home, his feet on the fender, his eyes fixed on the dying 


coals in the grate. He thought--thought so hard that he forgot that his pipe 
had gone out. The fire had gone out, too, when he finally rose and retired. 
And he went on thinking for a long time after his head had sought his 
pillow. 

"Well, it's Saturday tomorrow, anyway!" he mused at last. "Which is 
lucky." 

Next day--being Saturday and half-holiday--Stoner attired himself in his 
best garments, and, in the middle of the afternoon, took train for Darlington. 

CHAPTER XV 

ONE THING LEADS TO ANOTHER 

Although Stoner hailed from Darlington, he had no folk of his own left 
there--they were all dead and gone. Accordingly he put himself up at a 
cheap hotel, and when he had taken what its proprietors called a meat tea, 
he strolled out and made for that part of the town in which his friend Myler 
had set up housekeeping in a small establishment wherein there was just 
room for a couple of people to turn round. Its accommodation, indeed, was 
severely taxed just then, for Myler's father and mother-in-law had come to 
visit him and their daughter, and when Stoner walked in on the scene and 
added a fifth the tiny parlour was filled to its full extent. 

"Who'd ha’ thought of seeing you, Stoner!" exclaimed Myler joyously, 
when he had welcomed his old chum, and had introduced him to the family 
circle. "And what brings you here, anyway? Business?" 

"Just a bit of business," answered Stoner. "Nothing much, though--only 
a call to make, later on. I'm stopping the night, though." 

"Wish we could ha’ put you up here, old sport!" said Myler, ruefully. 
"But we don't live in a castle, yet. All full here!--unless you'd like a 
shakedown on the kitchen table, or in the wood-shed. Or you can try the 
bath, if you like." 

Amidst the laughter which succeeded this pleasantry, Stoner said that he 
wouldn't trouble the domestic peace so far--he'd already booked his room. 
And while Myler--who, commercial-traveller like, cultivated a reputation 
for wit--indulged in further jokes, Stoner stealthily inspected the father-in- 
law. What a fortunate coincidence! he said to himself; what a lucky stroke! 
There he was, wanting badly to find out something about Wilchester--and 
here, elbow to elbow with him, was a Wilchester man! And an elderly 
Wilchester man, too--one who doubtless remembered all about Wilchester 
for many a long year. That was another piece of luck, for Stoner was quite 


certain that if Cotherstone had ever had any connexion with Wilchester it 
must have been a long, long time ago: he knew, from information acquired, 
that Cotherstone had been a fixture in Highmarket for thirty years. 

He glanced at Myler's father-in-law again as Myler, remarking that 
when old friends meet, the flowing bowl must flow, produced a bottle of 
whisky from a brand-new chiffonier, and entreated his bride to fetch what 
he poetically described as the crystal goblets and the sparkling stream. The 
father-in-law was a little apple-faced old gentleman with bright eyes and a 
ready smile, who evidently considered his son-in-law a born wit, and was 
ready to laugh at all his sallies. A man of good memory, that, decided 
Stoner, and wondered how he could diplomaticaly lead Mr. Pursey to talk 
about the town he came from. But Mr. Pursey was shortly to talk about 
Wilchester to some purpose--and with no drawing-out from Stoner or 
anybody. 

"Well," remarked Myler, having supplied his guests with spirituous 
refreshment, and taken a pull at his own glass. "I'm glad to see you, Stoner, 
and so's the missis, and here's hoping you'll come again as often as the frog 
went to the water. You've been having high old times in that back-of-beyond 
town of yours, haven't you? Battles, murders, sudden deaths!--who'd ha’ 
thought a slow old hill-country town like Highmarket could have produced 
so much excitement! What's happened to that chap they collared?--I haven't 
had time to look at the papers this last day or two--been too busy." 

"Committed for trial," answered Stoner. "He'll come up at Norcaster 
Assizes next month." 

"Do they think he did it?" asked Myler. "Is it a sure thing?" 

Before Stoner could reply Mr. Pursey entered the arena. His face 
displayed the pleased expression of the man who has special information. 

"It's an odd thing, now, David," he said in a high, piping voice, "a very 
odd thing, that this should happen when I come up into these parts--almost 
as foreign to me as the Fiji Islands might be. Yes, sir," he went on, turning 
to Stoner, "it's very odd! I knew that man Kitely." 

Stoner could have jumped from his seat, but he restrained himself, and 
contrived to show no more than a polite interest. 

"Oh, indeed, sir?" he said. "The poor man that was murdered? You 
knew him?" 

"[ remember him very well indeed," assented Mr. Pursey. "Yes, although 
I only met him once, I've a very complete recollection of the man. I spent a 


very pleasant evening with him and one or two more of his profession-- 
better sort of police and detectives, you know--at a friend's of mine, who 
was one of our Wilchester police officials--oh, it's--yes--it must be thirty 
years since. They'd come from London, of course, on some criminal 
business. Deary me!--the tales them fellows could tell!" 

"Thirty years is a long time, sir," observed Stoner politely. 

"Aye, but I remember it quite well," said Mr. Pursey, with a confident 
nod. "I know it was thirty years ago, 'cause it was the Wilchester Assizes at 
which the Mallows & Chidforth case was tried. Yes--thirty years. Eighteen 
hundred and eighty-one was the year. Mallows & Chidforth--aye!" 

"Famous case that, sir?" asked Stoner. He was almost bursting with 
excitement by that time, and he took a big gulp of whisky and water to calm 
himself. "Something special, sir? Murder, eh?" 

"No--fraud, embezzlement, defalcation--I forget what the proper legal 
term 'ud be," replied Mr. Pursey. "But it was a bad case--a real bad 'un. We'd 
a working men's building society in Wilchester in those days--it's there now 
for that matter, but under another name--and there were two better-class 
young workmen, smart fellows, that acted one as secretary and t'other as 
treasurer to it. They'd full control, those two had, and they were trusted, aye, 
as if they'd been the Bank of England! And all of a sudden, something came 
out, and it was found that these two, Mallows, treasurer, Chidforth, 
secretary, had made away with two thousand pounds of the society's money. 
Two thousand pounds!" 

"Two thousand pounds?" exclaimed Stoner, whose thoughts went like 
lightning to the half-sheet of foolscap. "You don't say!" 

"Yes--well, it might ha' been a pound or two more or less," said the old 
man, "but two thousand was what they called it. And of course Mallows and 
Chidforth were prosecuted--and they got two years. Oh, yes, we remember 
that case very well indeed in Wilchester, don't we, Maria?" 

"And good reason!" agreed Mrs. Pursey warmly. "There were a lot of 
poor people nearly ruined by them bad young men." 

"There were!" affirmed Mr. Pursey. "Yes--oh, yes! Aye--I've often 
wondered what became of 'em--Mallows and Chidforth, I mean. For from 
the time they got out of prison they've never been heard of in our parts. Not 
a word!--they disappeared completely. Some say, of course, that they had 
that money safely planted, and went to it. I don't know. But--off they went." 


"Pooh!" said Myler. "That's an easy one. Went off to some colony or 
other, of course. Common occurrence, father-in-law. Bert, old sport, what 
say if we rise on our pins and have a hundred at billiards at the Stag and 
Hunter--good table there." 

Stoner followed his friend out of the little house, and once outside took 
him by the arm. 

"Confound the billards, Dave, old man!" he said, almost trembling with 
suppressed excitement. "Look here!--d'you know a real quiet corner in the 
Stag where we can have an hour's serious consultation. You do?--then come 
on, and I'll tell you the most wonderful story you ever heard since your ears 
were opened!" 

Myler, immediately impressed, led the way into a small and vacant 
parlour in the rear of a neighbouring hostelry, ordered refreshments, bade 
the girl who brought them to leave him and his friend alone, and took the 
liberty of locking the door on their privacy. And that done he showed 
himself such a perfect listener that he never opened his lips until Stoner had 
set forth everything before him in detail. Now and then he nodded, now and 
then his sharp eyes dilated, now and then he clapped his hands. And in the 
end he smote Stoner on the shoulder. 

"Stoner, old sport!" he exclaimed. "It's a sure thing! Gad, I never heard a 
clearer. That five hundred is yours--aye, as dead certain as that my nose is 
mine! It's--it's--what they call inductive reasoning. The initials M. and C.-- 
Mallows and Chidforth--Mallalieu and Cotherstone--the two thousand 
pounds--the fact that Kitely was at Wilchester Assizes in 1881--that he 
became Cotherstone's tenant thirty years after--oh, I see it all, and so will a 
judge and jury! Stoner, one, or both of 'em killed that old chap to silence 
him!" 

"That's my notion," assented Stoner, who was highly pleased with 
himself, and by that time convinced that his own powers, rather than a 
combination of lucky circumstances, had brought the desired result about. 
"Of course, I've worked it out to that. And the thing now is--what's the best 
line to take? What would you suggest, Dave?" 

Myler brought all his business acumen to bear on the problem presented 
to him. 

"What sort of chap is this Tallington?" he asked at last, pointing to the 
name at the foot of the reward handbill. 

"Most respectable solicitor in Highmarket," answered Stoner, promptly. 


"Word good?" asked Myler. 

"Good as--gold," affirmed Stoner. 

"Then if it was me," said Myler, "I should make a summary of what I 
knew, on paper--carefully--and I should get a private interview with this 
Tallington and tell him--all. Man!--you're safe of that five hundred! For 
there's no doubt, Stoner, on the evidence, no doubt whatever!" 

Stoner sat silently reflecting things for a while. Then he gave his friend 
a sly, somewhat nervous look. Although he and Myler had been bosom 
friends since they were breeched, Stoner was not quite certain as to what 
Myler would say to what he, Stoner, was just then thinking of. 

"Look here," he said suddenly. "There's this about it. It's all jolly well, 
but a fellow's got to think for himself, Dave, old man. Now it doesn't matter 
a twopenny cuss to me about old Kitely--I don't care if he was scragged 
twice over--I've no doubt he deserved it. But it'll matter a lot to M. & C. if 
they're found out. I can touch that five hundred easy as winking--but--you 
take my meaning?--I daresay M. & C. ‘ud run to five thousand if I kept my 
tongue still. What?" 

But Stoner knew at once that Myler disapproved. The commercial 
traveller's homely face grew grave, and he shook his head with an 
unmistakable gesture. 

"No, Stoner," he said. "None o' that! Play straight, my lad! No hush- 
money transactions. Keep to the law, Stoner, keep to the law! Besides, 
there's others than you can find all this out. What you want to do is to get in 
first. See Tallington as soon as you get back." 

"I daresay you're right," admitted Stoner. "But--I know M. & GC, and I 
know they'd give--aye, half of what they're worth--and that's a lot!--to have 
this kept dark." 

That thought was with him whenever he woke in the night, and as he 
strolled round Darlington next morning, it was still with him when, after an 
early dinner, he set off homeward by an early afternoon train which carried 
him to High Gill junction; whence he had to walk five miles across the 
moors and hills to Highmarket. And he was still pondering it weightily 
when, in one of the loneliest parts of the solitudes which he was crossing, 
he turning the corner of a little pine wood, and came face to face with 
Mallalieu. 

CHAPTER XVI 

THE LONELY MOOR 


During the three hours which had elapsed since his departure from 
Darlington, Stoner had been thinking things over. He had seen his friend 
Myler again that morning; they had had a drink or two together at the 
station refreshment room before Stoner's train left, and Myler had once 
more urged upon Stoner to use his fortunately acquired knowledge in the 
proper way. No doubt, said Myler, he could get Mallalieu and Cotherstone 
to square him; no doubt they would cheerfully pay thousands where the 
reward only came to hundreds--but, when everything was considered, was it 
worth while? No!--a thousand times, no, said Myler. The mere fact that 
Stoner had found out all this was a dead sure proof that somebody else 
might find it out. The police had a habit, said Myler, of working like moles- 
-underground. How did Stoner know that some of the Norcaster and 
London detectives weren't on the job already? They knew by that time that 
old Kitely was an ex-detective; they'd be sure to hark back on his past 
doings, in the effort to trace some connexion between one or other of them 
and his murder. Far away as it was, that old Wilchester affair would 
certainly come up again. And when it came up--ah, well, observed Myler, 
with force and earnestness, it would be a bad job for Stoner if it were found 
out that he'd accepted hush-money from his masters. In fact--Myler gave it 
as his decided opinion, though, as he explained, he wasn't a lawyer--he 
didn't know but what Stoner, in that case, would be drawn in as an 
accessory after the fact. 

"Keep to the law, Bert, old man!" counselled Myler, as they parted. 
"You'll be all right then. Stick to my advice--see Tallington at once--this 
very afternoon!--and put in for the five hundred. You'll be safe as houses in 
doing that--but there'd be an awful risk about t'other, Bert. Be wise!--you'll 
get no better counsel." 

Stoner knew that his sagacious friend was right, and he was prepared to 
abide by his counsel--as long as Myler was at his elbow. But when he had 
got away from him, his mind began to wobble. Five hundred pounds!--what 
was it in comparison with what he might get by a little skilful playing of his 
cards? He knew Mallalieu and he knew Cotherstone--knew much more 
about both of them than they had any idea of. He knew that they were rich 
men--very rich men. They had been making money for years, and of late 
certain highly successful and profitable contracts had increased their wealth 
in a surprising fashion. Everything had gone right with them--every contract 
they had taken up had turned out a gold mine. Five thousand pounds would 


be nothing to them singly--much less jointly. In Stoner's opinion, he had 
only to ask in order to have. He firmly believed that they would pay--pay at 
once, in good cash. And if they did--well, he would take good care that no 
evil chances came to him! If he laid hands on five thousand pounds, he 
would be out of Highmarket within five hours, and half-way across the 
Atlantic within five days. No--Dave Myler was a good sort--one of the best- 
-but he was a bit straight-laced, and old-fashioned--especially since he had 
taken a wife--and after all, every man has a right to do his best for himself. 
And so, when Stoner came face to face with Mallalieu, on the lonely moor 
between High Gill and Highmarket, his mind was already made up to 
blackmail. 

The place in which they met was an appropriate one--for Stoner's 
purpose. He had crossed the high ground between the railway and the little 
moorland town by no definite track, but had come in a bee-line across ling 
and bracken and heather. All around stretched miles upon miles of solitude- 
-nothing but the undulating moors, broken up by great masses of limestone 
rock and occasional clumps and coverts of fir and pine; nothing but the blue 
line of the hills in the west; nothing but the grey northern skies overhead; 
nothing but the cry of the curlew and the bleating of the mountain sheep. It 
was in the midst of this that he met his senior employer--at the corner of a 
thin spinney which ran along the edge of a disused quarry. Mallalieu, as 
Stoner well knew, was a great man for walking on these moors, and he 
always walked alone. He took these walks to keep his flesh down; here he 
came, swinging his heavy oak walking-stick, intent on his own thoughts, 
and he and Stoner, neither hearing the other's footfall on the soft turf, almost 
ran into each other. Stoner, taken aback, flushed with the sudden surprise. 

But Mallalieu, busied with his own reflections, had no thought of Stoner 
in his mind, and consequently showed no surprise at meeting him. He made 
a point of cultivating friendly relations with all who worked for him, and he 
grinned pleasantly at his clerk. 

"Hullo!" he exclaimed cordially. "Taking your walks alone, eh? Now I 
should ha' thought a young fellow like you would ha' been taking one o' 
Miss Featherby's little milliners out for a dander, like--down the river-side, 
what?" 

Stoner smiled--not as Mallalieu smiled. He was in no mood for 
persiflage; if he smiled it was because he thought that things were coming 


his way, that the game was being played into his hands. And suddenly he 
made up his mind. 

"Something better to do than that, Mr. Mallalieu," he answered pertly. "I 
don't waste my time on dress-makers' apprentices. Something better to think 
of than that, sir." 

"Oh!" said Mallalieu. "Ah! I thought you looked pretty deep in 
reflection. What might it be about, like?" 

Something within Stoner was urging him on to go straight to the point. 
No fencing, said this inward monitor, no circumlocution--get to it, straight 
out. And Stoner thrust his hand into his pocket, and pulled out a copy of the 
reward bill. He opened it before his employer, watching Mallalieu's face. 

"That!" he said. "Just that, Mr. Mallalieu." 

Mallalieu glanced at the handbill, started a little, and looked half- 
sharply, half-angrily, at his clerk. 

"What about it?" he growled. His temper, as Stoner well knew, was 
quickly roused, and it showed signs of awakening now. "What're you 
showing me that bit o' paper for? Mind your manners, young man!" 

"No offence meant," retorted Stoner, coolly. He looked round him, 
noticed some convenient railings, old and worn, which fenced in the quarry, 
and stepping back to them, calmly leaned against the top one, put his hands 
in his pockets and looked at Mallalieu with a glance which was intended to 
show that he felt himself top dog in any encounter that might come. "I want 
a word or two with you, Mr. Mallalieu," he said. 

Mallalieu, who was plainly amazed by this strange conduct, glared at 
Stoner. 

"You want a word--or two--with--me?" he exclaimed. "For why, pray?-- 
and why here?" 

"Here's a convenient spot," said Stoner, with a nasty laugh. "We're all 
alone. Not a soul near us. You wouldn't like anybody to overhear what I've 
got to say." 

Mallalieu stared at the clerk during a full minute's silence. He had a 
trick of silently staring people out of countenance. But he found that Stoner 
was not to be stared down, and eventually he spoke. 

"T'll tell you what it is, my lad!" he said. "I don't know whether you've 
been drinking, or if you've some bee in your bonnet, but I don't allow 
nobody, and especially a man as I pay wages to, to speak in them tones to 
me! What d'ye mean by it?" 


"T'll tell you what I mean, Mr. Mallalieu," replied Stoner, still regarding 
his man fixedly, and nerving himself for the contest. "I mean this--I know 
who killed Kitely!" 

Mallalieu felt himself start again; he felt his face flush warm. But he 
managed to show a fairly controlled front, and he made shift to sneer. 

"Oh, indeed," he said, twisting his mouth in derision. "Do you now? 
Deary me!--it's wonderful how clever some young folks is! So you know 
who killed Kitely, do you, my lad? Ah! And who did kill Kitely, now? Let's 
be knowing! Or happen you'd rather keep such a grand secret to yourself-- 
till you can make something out of it?" 

"IT can make something out of it now," retorted Stoner, who was sharp 
enough to see through Mallalieu's affectation of scorn. "Just you realize the 
importance of what I'm saying. I tell you once again--I know who killed 
Kitely!" 

"And who did kill him, then?" demanded Mallalieu. "Psha!--you know 
naught about it!" 

Stoner laughed, looked round, and then leaned his head forward. 

"Don't I?" he said, with a sneer that exceeded his employer's in 
significance and meaning. "But you're wrong--I do! Kitely was murdered by 
either you or Cotherstone! How's that, Mr. Mallalieu?" 

Mallalieu again regarded his clerk in silence. He knew by that time that 
this fellow was in possession of some information, and his characteristic 
inclination was to fence with him. And he made a great effort to pull 
himself together, so as to deal better with whatever might be in store. 

"Either me or Mr. Cotherstone!" he repeated sarcastically. "Oh! Now 
which on us would you be inclined to fix it on, Mr. Stoner? Eh?" 

"May have been one, may have been the other, may have been both, for 
aught I know," retorted Stoner. "But you're both guilty, any way! It's no use, 
Mr. Mallalieu--I know you killed him. And--I know why!" 

Again there was silence, and again a duel of staring eyes. And at its end 
Mallalieu laughed again, still affecting sneering and incredulous sentiments. 

"Aye?--and why did one or t'other or both--have it which way you will-- 
murder this here old gentleman?" he demanded. "Why, Mr. Sharp-nose?" 

"T'll tell you--and then you'll know what I know," answered Stoner. 
"Because the old gentleman was an ex-detective, who was present when 
you and Cotherstone, under your proper names of Mallows and Chidforth, 
were tried for fraud at Wilchester Assizes, thirty years ago, and sentenced to 


two years! That's why, Mr. Mallalieu. The old chap knew it, and he let you 
know that he knew it, and you killed him to silence him. You didn't want it 
to get out that the Mayor and Borough Treasurer of Highmarket, so 
respected, so much thought of, are--a couple of old gaol-birds!" 

Mallalieu's hot temper, held very well in check until then, flamed up as 
Stoner spat out the last contemptuous epithet. He had stood with his right 
hand behind him, grasping his heavy oaken stick--now, as his rage suddenly 
boiled, he swung hand and stick round in a savage blow at his tormentor, 
and the crook of the stick fell crashing against Stoner's temples. So quick 
was the blow, so sudden the assault, that the clerk had time to do no more 
than throw up an arm. And as he threw it up, and as the heavy blow fell, the 
old, rotten railing against which Stoner had leant so nonchalantly, gave way, 
and he fell back through it, and across the brow of the quarry--and without a 
sound. Mallalieu heard the crash of his stick on his victim's temples; he 
heard the rending and crackling of the railings--but he heard neither cry, nor 
sigh, nor groan from Stoner. Stoner fell backward and disappeared--and 
then (it seemed an age in coming) Mallalieu's frightened senses were aware 
of a dull thud somewhere far down in the depths into which he had fallen. 
Then came silence--deep, heavy silence--broken at last by the cry of a 
curlew flying across the lonely moor. 

Mallalieu was seized with a trembling fit. He began to shake. His heavy 
frame trembled as if under the effects of a bad ague; the hand which had 
struck the blow shook so violently that the stick dropped from it. And 
Mallalieu looked down at the stick, and in a sudden overwhelming rage 
kicked it away from him over the brink of the quarry. He lifted his fist and 
shook it--and just as suddenly dropped it. The trembling passed, and he 
broke out into a cold sweat of fear. 

"God ha’ mercy!" he muttered. "If--if he's killed? He shouldn't ha’ 
plagued me--he shouldn't ha' dared me! It was more than flesh and blood 
could stand, and--Lord ha' mercy, what's to be done?" 

The autumn twilight was creeping over the moor. The sun had set 
behind the far-off western hills just before Mallalieu and Stoner had met, 
and while they talked dusk had come on. The moorlands were now growing 
dark and vague, and it seemed to Mallalieu that as the light failed the 
silence increased. He looked round him, fearful lest any of the shepherds of 
the district had come up to take a Sunday glance at their flocks. And once 
he thought he saw a figure at a little distance away along the edge of the 


trees, and he strained and strained his eyes in its direction--and concluded it 
was nothing. Presently he strained his eyes in another way--he crept 
cautiously to the edge of the quarry, and looked over the broken railing, and 
far down on the limestone rocks beneath he saw Stoner, lying on his back, 
motionless. 

Long experience of the moorlands and their nooks and crannies enabled 
Mallalieu to make his way down to the bottom of the quarry by a descent 
through a brake of gorse and bramble. He crept along by the undergrowth to 
where the body lay, and fearfully laid a hand on the still figure. One touch 
was sufficient--he stood up trembling and shaking more than ever. 

"He's dead--dead!" he muttered. "Must ha’ broken his neck--it's a good 
fifty feet down here. Was ever aught so unfortunate! And--whatever shall I 
say and do about it?" 

Inspiration came to him quickly--as quickly as the darkness came into 
that place of death. He made an effort, and regained his composure, and 
presently was able to think and to decide. He would say and do nothing-- 
nothing whatever. No one had witnessed the meeting between Stoner and 
himself. No one had seen the blow. No one had seen Stoner's fall. Far better 
to say nothing, do nothing--far best to go away and let things take their 
course. Stoner's body would be found, next day, the day after, some day-- 
and when it was found, people would say that Stoner had been sitting on 
those rotten railings, and they had given way, and he had fallen--and 
whatever marks there were on him would be attributed to the fall down the 
sharp edges of the old quarry. 

So Mallalieu presently went away by another route, and made his way 
back to Highmarket in the darkness of the evening, hiding himself behind 
hedges and walls until he reached his own house. And it was not until he lay 
safe in bed that night that he remembered the loss of his stick. 

CHAPTER XVII 

THE MEDICAL OPINION 

The recollection of that stick plunged Mallalieu into another of his 
ague-like fits of shaking and trembling. There was little sleep for him after 
that: he spent most of the night in thinking, anticipating, and scheming. 
That stick would almost certainly be found, and it would be found near 
Stoner's body. A casual passer-by would not recognize it, a moorland 
shepherd would not recognize it. But the Highmarket police, to whom it 
would be handed, would know it at once to be the Mayor's: it was one 


which Mallalieu carried almost every day--a plain, very stout oak staff. And 
the police would want to know how it came to be in that quarry. Curse it!-- 
was ever anything so unfortunate!--however could he have so far lost his 
head as to forget it? He was half tempted to rise in the middle of the night 
and set out for the moors, to find it. But the night was dark, and solitary as 
the moors and the quarry where he dared not risk the taking of a lantern. 
And so he racked his brains in the effort to think of some means of 
explaining the presence of the stick. He hit on a notion at last--remembering 
suddenly that Stoner had carried neither stick nor umbrella. If the stick were 
found he would say that he had left it at the office on the Saturday, and that 
the clerk must have borrowed it. There was nothing unlikely in that: it was a 
good reason, it would explain why it came to be found near the body. 
Naturally, the police would believe the word of the Mayor: it would be a 
queer thing if they didn't, in Mallalieu's opinion. And therewith he tried to 
go to sleep, and made a miserable failure of it. 

As he lay tossing and groaning in his comfortable bed that night, 
Mallalieu thought over many things. How had Stoner acquired his 
information? Did anybody else know what Stoner knew? After much 
reflection he decided that nobody but Stoner did know. Further reckoning 
up of matters gave him a theory as to how Stoner had got to know. He saw 
it all--according to his own idea. Stoner had overheard the conversation 
between old Kitely and Cotherstone in the private office, of course! That 
was it--he wondered he had never thought of it before. Between the 
partners’ private room and the outer office in which Stoner sat, there was a 
little window in the wall; it had been specially made so that papers could be 
passed from one room to the other. And, of course, on that afternoon it had 
probably been a little way open, as it often was, and Stoner had heard what 
passed between Cotherstone and his tenant. Being a deep chap, Stoner had 
kept the secret to himself until the reward was offered. Of course, his idea 
was blackmail--Mallalieu had no doubt about that. No--all things 
considered, he did not believe that Stoner had shared his knowledge--Stoner 
would be too well convinced of its value to share it with anybody. That 
conclusion comforted Mallalieu--once more he tried to sleep. 

But his sleep was a poor thing that night, and he felt tired and worn 
when, as usual, he went early to the yard. He was there before Cotherstone; 
when Cotherstone came, no more than a curt nod was exchanged between 
them. They had never spoken to each other except on business since the 


angry scene of a few days before, and now Mallalieu, after a glance at some 
letters which had come in the previous evening, went off down the yard. He 
stayed there an hour: when he re-entered the office he looked with an 
affectation of surprise at the clerk's empty desk. 

"Stoner not come?" he demanded curtly. 

Cotherstone, who was turning over the leaves of an account book, 
replied just as curtly. 

"Not yet!" 

Mallalieu fidgeted about for a while, arranging some papers he had 
brought in from the yard. Suddenly he uttered an exclamation of 
impatience, and going to the door, called to a lad who was passing. 

"Here, you!" he said. "You know where Mr. Stoner lodges?--Mrs. 
Battley's. Run round there, and see why he hasn't come to his work. It's an 
hour and a half past his time. Happen he's poorly--run now, sharp!" 

He went off down the yard again when he had despatched this message; 
he came back to the office ten minutes later, just as the messenger returned. 

"Well?" he demanded, with a side-glance to assure himself that 
Cotherstone was at hand. "Where is he, like?" 

"Please, sir, Mrs. Battley, she says as how Mr. Stoner went away on 
Saturday afternoon, sir," answered the lad, "and he hasn't been home since. 
She thinks he went to Darlington, sir, on a visit." 

Mallalieu turned into the office, growling. 

"Must ha' missed his train," he muttered as he put more papers on 
Stoner's desk. "Here--happen you'll attend to these things--they want 
booking up." 

Cotherstone made no reply, and Mallalieu presently left him and went 
home to get his breakfast. And as he walked up the road to his house he 
wondered why Stoner had gone to Darlington. Was it possible that he had 
communicated what he knew to any of his friends? If so---- 

"Confound the suspense and the uncertainty!" growled Mallalieu. "It 'ud 
wear the life out of a man. I've a good mind to throw the whole thing up and 
clear out! I could do it easy enough wi' my means. A clear track--and no 
more o' this infernal anxiety." 

He reflected, as he made a poor show of eating his breakfast, on the ease 
with which he could get away from Highmarket and from England. Being a 
particularly astute man of business, Mallalieu had taken good care that all 
his eggs were not in one basket. He had many baskets--his Highmarket 


basket was by no means the principal one. Indeed all that Mallalieu 
possessed in Highmarket was his share of the business and his private 
house. As he had made his money he had invested it in easily convertible, 
gilt-edged securities, which would be realized at an hour's notice in London 
or New York, Paris or Vienna. It would be the easiest thing in the world for 
him, as Mayor of Highmarket, to leave the town on Corporation business, 
and within a few hours to be where nobody could find him; within a few 
more, to be out of the country. Lately, he had often thought of going right 
away, to enjoy himself for the rest of his life. He had made one complete 
disappearance already; why not make another? Before he went townwards 
again that morning, he was beginning to give serious attention to the idea. 

Meanwhile, however, there was the business of the day to attend to, and 
Stoner's absence threw additional work on the two partners. Then at twelve 
o'clock, Mallalieu had to go over to the Town Hall to preside at a meeting of 
the General Purposes Committee. That was just over, and he was thinking 
of going home to his lunch when the superintendent of police came into the 
committee-room and drew him aside. 

"I've bad news for you, Mr. Mayor," he announced in a whisper. "Your 
clerk--he hasn't been at work this morning, I suppose?" 

"Well?" demanded Mallalieu, nerving himself for what he felt to be 
coming. "What about it?" 

"He's met with a bad accident," replied the superintendent. "In fact, sir, 
he's dead! A couple of men found his body an hour or so ago in Hobwick 
Quarry, up on the moor, and it's been brought down to the mortuary. You'd 
better come round, Mr. Mayor--Mr. Cotherstone's there, now." 

Mallalieu followed without a word. But once outside the Town Hall he 
turned to his companion. 

"Have you made aught out of it?" he asked. "He's been away, so his 
landlady says, since Saturday afternoon: I sent round to inquire for him 
when he didn't turn up this morning. What do you know, like?" 

"It looks as if it had been an accident," answered the superintendent. 
"These men that found him noticed some broken railings at top of the 
quarry. They looked down and saw a body. So they made their way down 
and found--Stoner. It would seem as if he'd leaned or sat on the railings and 
they'd given way beneath him, and of course he'd pitched headlong into the 
quarry. It's fifty feet deep, Mr. Mayor! That's all one can think of. But Dr. 
Rockcliffe's with him now." 


Mallalieu made a mighty effort to appear calm, as, with a grave and 
concerned face, he followed his guide into the place where the doctor, an 
official or two, and Cotherstone were grouped about the dead man. He gave 
one glance at his partner and Cotherstone gave one swift look at him--and 
there was something in Cotherstone's look which communicated a sudden 
sense of uneasy fear to Mallalieu: it was a look of curious intelligence, 
almost a sort of signal. And Mallalieu experienced a vague feeling of dread 
as he turned to the doctor. 

"A bad job--a bad job!" he muttered, shaking his head and glancing 
sideways at the body. "D'ye make aught out of it, doctor? Can you say how 
it came about?" 

Dr. Rockcliffe pursed up his lips and his face became inscrutable. He 
kept silence for a moment--when he spoke his voice was unusually stern. 

"The lad's neck is broken, and his spine's fractured," he said in a low 
voice. "Either of those injuries was enough to cause death. But--look at 
that!" 

He pointed to a contusion which showed itself with unmistakable 
plainness on the dead man's left temple, and again he screwed up his lips as 
if in disgust at some deed present only to the imagination. 

"That's a blow!" he said, more sternly than before. "A blow from some 
blunt instrument! It was a savage blow, too, dealt with tremendous force. It 
may--may, I say--have killed this poor fellow on the spot--he may have 
been dead before ever he fell down that quarry." 

It was only by an enormous effort of will that Mallalieu prevented 
himself from yielding to one of his shaking fits. 

"But--but mightn't he ha' got that with striking his head against them 
rocks as he fell?" he suggested. "It's a rocky place, that, and the rocks 
project, like, so----" 

"No!" said the doctor, doggedly. "That's no injury from any rock or 
stone or projection. It's the result of a particularly fierce blow dealt with 
great force by some blunt instrument--a life preserver, a club, a heavy stick. 
It's no use arguing it. That's a certainty!" 

Cotherstone, who had kept quietly in the background, ventured a 
suggestion. 

"Any signs of his having been robbed?" he asked. 

"No, sir," replied the superintendent promptly. "I've everything that was 
on him. Not much, either. Watch and chain, half a sovereign, some loose 


silver and copper, his pipe and tobacco, a pocket-book with a letter or two 
and such-like in it--that's all. There'd been no robbery." 

"I suppose you took a look round?" asked Cotherstone. "See anything 
that suggested a struggle? Or footprints? Or aught of that sort?" 

The superintendent shook his head. 

"Naught!" he answered. "I looked carefully at the ground round those 
broken railings. But it's the sort of ground that wouldn't show footprints, 
you know--covered with that short, wiry mountain grass that shows 
nothing." 

"And nothing was found?" asked Mallalieu. "No weapons, eh?" 

For the life of him he could not resist asking that--his anxiety about the 
stick was overmastering him. And when the superintendent and the two 
policemen who had been with him up to Hobwick Quarry had answered that 
they had found nothing at all, he had hard work to repress a sigh of relief. 
He presently went away hoping that the oak stick had fallen into a crevice 
of the rocks or amongst the brambles which grew out of them; there was a 
lot of tangle-wood about that spot, and it was quite possible that the stick, 
kicked violently away, had fallen where it would never be discovered. And- 
-there was yet a chance for him to make that possible discovery impossible. 
Now that the body had been found, he himself could visit the spot with 
safety, on the pretext of curiosity. He could look round; if he found the stick 
he could drop it into a safe fissure of the rocks, or make away with it. It was 
a good notion--and instead of going home to lunch Mallalieu turned into a 
private room of the Highmarket Arms, ate a sandwich and drank a glass of 
ale, and hurried off, alone, to the moors. 

The news of this second mysterious death flew round Highmarket and 
the neighbourhood like wild-fire. Brereton heard of it during the afternoon, 
and having some business in the town in connexion with Harborough's 
defence, he looked in at the police-station and found the superintendent in 
an unusually grave and glum mood. 

"This sort of thing's getting beyond me, Mr. Brereton," he said in a 
whisper. "Whether it is that I'm not used to such things--thank God! we've 
had little experience of violence in this place in my time!--or what it is, but 
I've got it into my head that this poor young fellow's death's connected in 
some way with Kitely's affair! I have indeed, sir!--it's been bothering me all 
the afternoon. For all the doctors--there's been several of 'em in during the 
last two hours--are absolutely agreed that Stoner was felled, sir--felled by a 


savage blow, and they say he may ha’ been dead before ever he fell over that 
quarry edge. Mr. Brereton--I misdoubt it's another murder!" 

"Have you anything to go on?" asked Brereton. "Had anybody any 
motive? Was there any love affair--jealousy, you know--anything of that 
sort?" 

"No, I'm sure there wasn't," replied the superintendent. "The whole town 
and county's ringing with the news, and I should ha' heard something by 
now. And it wasn't robbery--not that he'd much on him, poor fellow! There's 
all he had," he went on, opening a drawer. "You can look at 'em, if you 
like." 

He left the room just then, and Brereton, disregarding the cheap watch 
and chain and the pigskin purse with its light load, opened Stoner's pocket- 
book. There was not much in that, either--a letter or two, some receipted 
bills, a couple of much creased copies of the reward bill, some cuttings 
from newspapers. He tured from these to the pocket-book itself, and on the 
last written page he found an entry which made him start. For there again 
were the initials! 

"--M. & C.--fraud--bldg. soc.--Wilchester Assizes--81--£2000--money 
never recovered--2 yrs.--K. pres." 

Not much--but Brereton hastily copied that entry. And he had just 
written the last word when the superintendent came back into the room with 
a man who was in railway uniform. 

"Come in here," the superintendent was saying. "You can tell me what it 
is before this gentleman. Some news from High Gill junction, Mr. 
Brereton," he went on, "something about Stoner. Well, my lad, what is it?" 

"The station-master sent me over on his bicycle," replied the visitor. 
"We heard over there this afternoon about Stoner's body being found, and 
that you were thinking he must have fallen over into the quarry in the 
darkness. And we know over yonder that that's not likely." 

"Aye?" said the superintendent. "Well, as a matter of fact, my lad, we 
weren't thinking that, but no doubt that rumour's got out. Now why do you 
railway folks know it isn't likely?" 

"That's what I've come to tell," answered the man, a sharp, intelligent- 
looking fellow. "I'm ticket-collector over there, as you know, sir. Now, 
young Stoner came to the junction on Saturday afternoon and booked for 
Darlington, and of course went to Darlington. He came back yesterday 
afternoon--Sunday--by the train that gets to our junction at 3.3. I took his 


ticket. Instead of going out of the station by the ordinary way, he got over 
the fence on the down line side, saying to me that he'd take a straight cut 
across the moor to Highmarket. I saw him going Highmarket way for some 
distance. And he'd be at Hobwick Quarry by 4.30 at the latest--long before 
darkness." 

"Just about sunset, as a matter of fact," remarked the superintendent. 
"The sun sets about 4.18." 

"So he couldn't have fallen over in the darkness," continued the ticket- 
collector. "If all had gone well with him, he'd have been down in 
Highmarket here by dusk." 

"I'm obliged to you," said the superintendent. "It's worth knowing, of 
course. Came from Darlington, eh? Was he alone?" 

"Quite alone, sir." 

"You didn't see anybody else going that way across the moors, did you? 
Didn't notice anybody following him?" 

"No," replied the ticket-collector with decision. "Me and one of my 
mates watched him a long way, and I'll swear there was no one near him till 
he was out of sight. We didn't watch him on purpose, neither. When the 
down-train had gone, me and my mate sat down to smoke our pipes, and 
from where we were we could see right across the moors in this direction. 
We saw Stoner--now and then, you understand--right away to Chat Bank." 

"You didn't notice any suspicious characters come to your station that 
afternoon or evening?" asked the superintendent. 

The ticket-collector replied that nothing of that sort had been seen, and 
he presently went away. And Brereton, after an unimportant word or two, 
went away too, certain by that time that the death of Stoner had some 
sinister connexion with the murder of Kitely. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

THE SCRAP BOOK 

Brereton went back to his friend's house more puzzled than ever by the 
similarity of the entries in Kitely's memoranda and in Stoner's pocket-book. 
Bent had gone over to Norcaster that afternoon, on business, and was not to 
be home until late in the evening: Brereton accordingly dined alone and had 
ample time to reflect and to think. The reflecting and the thinking largely 
took the form of speculating--on the fact that certain terms and figures 
which had been set down by Kitely had also been set down by Stoner. There 
were the initials--M. & C. There was a date--if it was a date--81. What in 


Kitely's memorandum the initials S. B. might mean, it was useless to guess 
at. His memorandum, indeed, was as cryptic as an Egyptian hieroglyph. But 
Stoner's memorandum was fuller, more explicit. The M. & C. of the Kitely 
entry had been expanded to Mallows and Chidforth. The entry "fraud" and 
the other entries "Wilchester Assizes" and the supplementary words, clearly 
implied that two men named Mallows and Chidforth were prosecuted at 
Wilchester Assizes in the year 1881 for fraud, that a sum of £2,000 was 
involved, which was never recovered, that Mallows and Chidforth, whoever 
they were, were convicted and were sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 
So much for Stoner's memorandum. But did it refer to the same event to 
which Kitely made reference in his memorandum? It seemed highly 
probable that it did. It seemed highly probable, too, that the M. & C. of 
Kitely's entry were the Mallows & Chidforth of Stoner's. And now the 
problem narrowed to one most serious and crucial point--were the Mallows 
and Chidforth of these references the Mallalieu and Cotherstone of 
Highmarket. 

Speculating on this possibility, Brereton after his solitary dinner went 
into Bent's smoking-room, and throwing himself into a chair before the fire, 
lighted his pipe and proceeded to think things out. It was abundantly clear 
to him by that time that Kitely and Stoner had been in possession of a 
secret: it seemed certain that both had been murdered by some person who 
desired to silence them. There was no possible doubt as to Kitely's murder: 
from what Brereton had heard that afternoon there seemed to be just as little 
doubt that Stoner had also been murdered. He had heard what the local 
medical men had to say--one and all agreed that though the clerk had 
received injuries in his fall which would produce almost instantaneous 
death he had received a mortal blow before he fell. Who struck that blow? 
Everything seemed to point to the fact that the man who struck it was the 
man who strangled Kitely--a man of great muscular power. 

Glancing around the room as he sat in a big easy chair, his hands behind 
his head, Brereton's eyes fell suddenly on Kitely's legacy to Windle Bent. 
The queer-looking old volume which, because of its black calf binding and 
brass clasp, might easily have been taken for a prayer-book, lay just where 
Bent had set it down on his desk when Christopher Pett formally handed it 
over--so far as Brereton knew Bent up to now had never even opened it. 
And it was with no particular motive that Brereton now reached out and 
picked it up, and unsnapping the clasp began idly to turn over the leaves on 


which the old detective had pasted cuttings from newspapers and made 
entries in his crabbed handwriting. Brereton believed that he was idly 
handling what Pett had jocosely described the book to be--a mere scrap- 
book. It never entered his head that he held in his hands almost the whole 
solution of the mystery which was puzzling him. 

No man knows how inspiration comes to him, and Brereton never knew 
how it was that suddenly, in the flash of an eye, in the swiftness of thought, 
he knew that he had found what he wanted. Suggestion might have had 
something to do with it. Kitely had written the word Scrap-book on the first 
blank page. Afterwards, at the tops of pages, he had filled in dates in big 
figures--for reference--1875--1879--1887--and so on. And _ Brereton 
suddenly saw, and understood, and realized. The cryptic entry in Kitely's 
pocket-book became plain as the plainest print. M. & C. v. S. B. cir. 81:-- 
Brereton could amplify that now. Kitely, like all men who dabble in 
antiquarian pursuits, knew a bit of Latin, and naturally made an occasional 
airing of his knowledge. The full entry, of course, meant M. &. C. vide 
(=see) Scrap-Book circa (=about) 1881. 

With a sharp exclamation of delight, Brereton turned over the pages of 
that queer record of crime and detection until he came to one over which the 
figure 1881 stood out boldly. A turn or two more of pages, and he had 
found what he wanted. There it was--a long cutting from what was 
evidently a local newspaper--a cutting which extended over two or three 
leaves of the book--and at the end a memorandum in Kitely's handwriting, 
evidently made some years before. The editor of that local newspaper had 
considered the case which Kitely had so carefully scissored from his 
columns worthy of four headlines in big capitals:-- 

THE BUILDING SOCIETY DEFALCATIONS MALLOWS AND 
CHIDFORTH AT THE WILCHESTER ASSIZES VERDICT AND 
SENTENCE 

Brereton settled down to a careful reading of the report. There was 
really nothing very remarkable about it--nothing exciting nor sensational. It 
was indeed no more than a humdrum narrative of a vulgar crime. But it was 
necessary that he should know all about it, and be able to summarize it, and 
so he read it over with unusual care. It was a very plain story--there were no 
complications. It appeared from the evidence adduced that for some time 
previous to 1881 there had been in existence in Wilchester a building 
society, the members of which were chiefly of the small tradesman and 


better-class working-man order. Its chief officials for a year or two had been 
John Mallows and Mark Chidforth, who were respectively treasurer and 
secretary. Mallows was foreman to a builder in the town; Chidforth was 
clerk to the same employer. Both were young men. They were evidently 
regarded as smart fellows. Up to the time of the revelations they had borne 
the very best of characters. Each had lived in Wilchester since childhood; 
each had continued his education at night schools and institute classes after 
the usual elementary school days were over; each was credited with an 
ambitious desire to rise in the world. Each, as a young man, was attached to 
religious organizations--Mallows was a sidesman at one of the churches, 
Chidforth was a Sunday-school teacher at one of the chapels. Both had been 
fully and firmly trusted, and it appeared from the evidence that they had had 
what practically amounted to unsupervised control of the building society's 
funds. And--the really important point--there was no doubt whatever that 
they had helped themselves to some two thousand pounds of their fellow- 
members' money. 

All this was clear enough: it took little time for Brereton to acquaint 
himself with these facts. What was not so clear was the whereabouts or 
disposal of the money. From the evidence there appeared to be two 
conflicting notions current in Wilchester at the time. Some people 
apparently believed confidently that the two culprits had lost the money in 
secret speculation and in gambling: other people were just as certain that 
they had quietly put the money away in some safe quarter. The prisoners 
themselves absolutely refused to give the least scrap of information: ever 
since their arrest they had maintained a stolid silence and a defiant 
demeanour. More than once during the progress of the trial they had 
opportunities of making clean breasts of their misdoings and refused to take 
them. Found guilty, they were put back until next day for sentence--that, of 
course, was to give them another chance of saying what they had done with 
the money. But they had kept up their silence to the end, and they had been 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, with hard labour, and so had 
disappeared from public view, with their secret--if there really was a secret- 
-intact. 

So much for the newspaper cutting from the Wilchester Sentinel. But 
there was more to read. The cutting came to an end on the top half of a page 
in the scrap-book; underneath it on the blank half of the page Kitely had 
made an entry, dated three years after the trial. 


"Wilchester: June 28, 1884. Re above. Came down here on business 
today and had a talk with police about M. & C. and the money. M. & C. 
never been heard of since their release. Were released at same time, and 
seen in the town an hour or two later, after which they disappeared--a man 
who spoke to M. says that M. told him they were going to emigrate. They 
are believed to have gone to Argentine. Both had relatives in Wilchester, but 
either they don't know anything of M. & C.'s subsequent doings, or they 
keep silence. No further trace of money, and opinion still divided as to what 
they really did with it: many people in W. firmly convinced that they had it 
safely planted, and have gone to it." 

To Brereton the whole affair was now as plain as a pikestaff. The old 
detective, accidentally settling down at Highmarket, had recognized 
Mallalieu and Cotherstone, the prosperous tradesmen of that little, out-of- 
the-way town, as the Mallows and Chidforth whom he had seen in the dock 
at Wilchester, and he had revealed his knowledge to one or the other or 
both. That was certain. But there were many things that were far from 
certain. What had happened when Kitely revealed himself as a man who 
had been a witness of their conviction in those far-off days? How had he 
revealed himself? Had he endeavoured to blackmail them? It was possible. 

But there was still more to think over. How had the dead clerk, Stoner, 
got his knowledge of this great event in the life of his employers? Had he 
got it from Kitely? That was not likely. Yet Stoner had written down in his 
pocket-book an entry which was no more and no less than a précis of the 
absolute facts. Somehow, somewhere, Stoner had made himself fully 
acquainted with Mallalieu and Cotherstone's secret. Did Stoner's death arise 
out of a knowledge of that secret? On the face of things there could be little 
doubt that it did. Who, then, struck the blow which killed Stoner, or, if it did 
not actually kill him, caused his death by bringing about the fall which 
broke his neck? Was it Mallalieu?--or was it Cotherstone? 

That one or other, or both, were guilty of Kitely's murder, and possibly 
of Stoner's, Brereton was by that time absolutely certain. And realizing that 
certainty, he felt himself placed in a predicament which could not fail to be 
painful. It was his duty, as counsel for an innocent man, to press to the full 
his inquiries into the conduct of men whom he believed to be guilty. In this 
he was faced with an unpleasant situation. He cared nothing about 
Mallalieu. If Mallalieu was a guilty man, let Mallalieu pay the richly- 
deserved consequences of his misdeeds. Brereton, without being indifferent 


or vindictive or callous, knew that it would not give him one extra heart- 
throb if he heard Mallalieu found guilty and sentenced to the gallows. But 
Cotherstone was the father of the girl to whom Windle Bent was shortly to 
be married--and Bent and Brereton had been close friends ever since they 
first went to school together. 

It was a sad situation, an unpleasant thing to face. He had come on a 
visit to Bent, he had prolonged that visit in order to defend a man whom he 
firmly believed to be as innocent as a child--and now he was to bring 
disgrace and shame on a family with whom his host and friend was soon to 
be allied by the closest of ties. But--better that than that an innocent man 
should suffer! And walking up and down Bent's smoking-room, and 
thinking the whole thing through and through, he half made up his mind to 
tell Bent all about it when he returned. 

Brereton presently put on hat and coat and left the house. It was then 
half-past seven; a sharp, frosty November evening, with an almost full 
moon rising in a clear, star-sprinkled sky. The sudden change from the 
warmth of the house to the frost-laden atmosphere of the hillside quickened 
his mental faculties; he lighted his pipe, and resolved to take a brisk walk 
along the road which led out of Highmarket and to occupy himself with 
another review of the situation. A walk in the country by day or night and in 
solitude had always had attractions for Brereton and he set out on this with 
zest. But he had not gone a hundred yards in the direction of the moors 
when Avice Harborough came out of the gate of Northrop's garden and met 
him. 

"I was coming to see you," she said quietly. "I have heard something 
that I thought you ought to hear, too--at once." 

"Yes?" responded Brereton. 

Avice drew an envelope from her muff and gave it to him. 

"A boy brought that to me half an hour ago," she said. "It is from an old 
woman, Mrs. Hamthwaite, who lives in a very lonely place on the moors up 
above Hobwick Quarry. Can you read it in this light?" 

"I will," answered Brereton, drawing a scrap of paper from the 
envelope. "Here," he went on, giving it back to Avice, "you hold it, and I'll 
strike a match--the moonlight's scarcely strong enough. Now," he 
continued, taking a box of vestas from his pocket and striking one, "steady-- 
‘If Miss Harborough will come up to see Susan Hamthwaite I will tell you 


something that you might like to know.’ Ah!" he exclaimed, throwing away 
the match. "Now, how far is it to this old woman's cottage?" 

"Two miles," replied Avice. 

"Can you go there now?" he asked. 

"T thought of doing so," she answered. 

"Come along, then," said Brereton. "We'll go together. If she objects to 
my presence I'll leave you with her and wait about for you. Of course, she 
wants to tell you something relating to your father." 

"You think so?" said Avice. "I only hope it is!" 

"Certain to be," he replied. "What else could it be?" 

"There are so many strange things to tell about, just now," she remarked. 
"Besides, if old Mrs. Hamthwaite knows anything, why hasn't she let me 
know until tonight?" 

"Oh, there's no accounting for that!" said Brereton. "Old women have 
their own way of doing things. By the by," he continued, as they turned out 
of the road and began to climb a path which led to the first ridge of the 
moors outside the town, "I haven't seen you today--you've heard of this 
Stoner affair?" 

"Mr. Northrop told me this afternoon," she replied. "What do you think 
about it?" 

Brereton walked on a little way without replying. He was asking a 
serious question of himself. Should he tell all he knew to Avice 
Harborough? 

CHAPTER XIX 

A TALL MAN IN GREY CLOTHES 

That question remained unanswered, and Brereton remained silent, until 
he and Avice had reached the top of the path and had come out on the edge 
of the wide stretch of moorland above the little town. He paused for a 
moment and looked back on the roofs and gables of Highmarket, shining 
and glittering in the moonlight; the girl paused too, wondering at his 
silence. And with a curious abruptness he suddenly turned, laid a hand on 
her arm, and gave it a firm, quick pressure. 

"Look here!" he said. "I'm going to trust you. I'm going to say to you 
what I haven't said to a soul in that town!--not even to Tallington, who's a 
man of the law, nor to Bent, who's my old friend. I want to say something to 
somebody whom I can trust. I can trust you!" 


"Thank you," she answered quietly. "I--I think I understand. And you'll 
understand, too, won't you, when I say--you can!" 

"That's all right," he said, cheerfully. "Of course! Now we understand 
each other. Come on, then--you know the way--act as guide, and I'll tell you 
as we go along." 

Avice turned off into what appeared to be no more than a sheep-track 
across the heather. Within a few minutes they were not only quite alone, but 
out of sight of any human habitation. It seemed to Brereton that they were 
suddenly shut into a world of their own, as utterly apart from the little world 
they had just left as one star is from another. But even as he thought this he 
saw, far away across the rising and falling of the heather-clad undulations, 
the moving lights of a train that was speeding southward along the coast- 
line from Norcaster, and presently the long scream of a whistle from its 
engine came on the light breeze that blew inland from the hidden sea, and 
the sight and sound recalled him to the stern realities of life. 

"Listen, then, carefully," he began. "And bear in mind that I'm putting 
what I believe to be safety of other men in your hands. It's this way...." 

Avice Harborough listened in absolute silence as Brereton told her his 
carefully arranged story. They walked slowly across the moor as he told it; 
now dipping into a valley, now rising above the ridge of a low hill; 
sometimes pausing altogether as he impressed some particular point upon 
her. In the moonlight he could see that she was listening eagerly and 
intently, but she never interrupted him and never asked a question. And at 
last, just as they came in sight of a light that burned in the window of a little 
moorland cottage, snugly planted in a hollow beneath the ridge which they 
were then traversing, he brought his story to an end and turned inquiringly 
to her. 

"There!" he said. "That's all. Now try to consider it without prejudice--if 
you can. How does it appear to you?" 

Instead of replying directly the girl walked on in silence for a moment 
or two, and suddenly turned to Brereton with an impulsive movement. 

"You've given me your confidence and I'll give you mine!" she 
exclaimed. "Perhaps I ought to have given it before--to you or to Mr. 
Tallington--but--I didn't like. I've wondered about Mallalieu! Wondered if-- 
if he did kill that old man. And wondered if he tried to put the blame on my 
father out of revenge!" 

"Revenge!" exclaimed Brereton. "What do you mean?" 


"My father offended him--not so very long ago, either," she answered. 
"Last year--I'll tell you it all, plainly--Mr. Mallalieu began coming to our 
cottage at times. First he came to see my father about killing the rats which 
had got into his out-buildings. Then he made excuses--he used to come, any 
way--at night. He began to come when my father was out, as he often was. 
He would sit down and smoke and talk. I didn't like it--I don't like him. 
Then he used to meet me in the wood in the Shawl, as I came home from 
the Northrops'. I complained to my father about it and one night my father 
came in and found him here. My father, Mr. Brereton, is a very queer man 
and a very plain-spoken man. He told Mr. Mallalieu that neither of us 
desired his company and told him to go away. And Mr. Mallalieu lost his 
temper and said angry things." 

"And your father?" said Brereton. "Did he lose his temper, too?" 

"No!" replied Avice. "He has a temper--but he kept it that night. He 
never spoke to Mr. Mallalieu in return. He let him say his say--until he'd got 
across the threshold, and then he just shut the door on him. But--I know 
how angry Mr. Mallalieu was." 

Brereton stood silently considering matters for a moment. Then he 
pointed to the light in the window beneath them, and moved towards it. 

"I'm glad you told me that," he said. "It may account for something 
that's puzzled me a great deal--I must think it out. But at present--is that the 
old woman's lamp?" 

Avice led the way down to the hollow by a narrow path which took 
them into a little stone-walled enclosure where a single Scotch fir-tree stood 
sentinel over a typical moorland homestead of the smaller sort--a one- 
storied house of rough stone, the roof of which was secured from storm and 
tempest by great boulders slung on stout ropes, and having built on to it an 
equally rough shelter for some small stock of cows and sheep. Out of a 
sheer habit of reflection on things newly seen, Brereton could not avoid 
wondering what life was like, lived in this solitude, and in such a perfect 
hermitage--but his speculations were cut short by the opening of the door 
set deep within the whitewashed porch. An old woman, much bent by age, 
looked out upon him and Avice, holding a small lamp so that its light fell on 
their faces. 

"Come your ways in, joy!" she said hospitably. "I was expecting you'd 
come up tonight: I knew you'd want to have a word with me as soon as you 


could. Come in and sit you down by the fire--it's coldish o' nights, to be 
sure, and there's frost in the air. 

"This gentleman may come in, too, mayn't he, Mrs. Hamthwaite?" asked 
Avice as she and Brereton stepped within the porch. "He's the lawyer- 
gentleman who's defending my father--you won't mind speaking before 
him, will you?" 

"Neither before him, nor behind him, nor yet to him," answered Mrs. 
Hamthwaite with a chuckle. "I've talked to lawyers afore today, many's the 
time! Come your ways in, sir--sit you down." 

She carefully closed the door on her guests and motioned them to seats 
by a bright fire of turf, and then setting the lamp on the table, seated herself 
in a corner of her long-settle and folding her hands in her apron took a long 
look at her visitors through a pair of unusually large spectacles. And 
Brereton, genuinely interested, took an equally long look at her; and saw a 
woman who was obviously very old but whose face was eager, intelligent, 
and even vivacious. As this queer old face turned from one to the other, its 
wrinkles smoothed out into a smile. 

"You'll be wondering what I've got to tell, love," said Mrs. Hamthwaite, 
turning to Avice. "And no doubt you want to know why I haven't sent for 
you before now. But you see, since that affair happened down your way, I 
been away. Aye, I been to see my daughter--as lives up the coast. And I 
didn't come home till today. And I'm no hand at writing letters. However 
here we are, and better late than never and no doubt this lawyer gentleman'll 
be glad to hear what I can tell him and you." 

"Very glad indeed!" responded Brereton. "What is it?" 

The old woman turned to a box which stood in a recess in the ingle- 
nook at her elbow and took from it a folded newspaper. 

"Me and my daughter and her husband read this here account o' the case 
against Harborough as it was put before the magistrates," she said. "We 
studied it. Now you want to know where Harborough was on the night that 
old fellow was done away with. That's it, master, what?" 

"That is it," answered Brereton, pressing his arm against Avice, who sat 
close at his side. "Yes, indeed! And you----" 

"I can tell you where Harborough was between nine o'clock and ten 
o'clock that night," replied Mrs. Hamthwaite, with a smile that was not 
devoid of cunning. "I know, if nobody else knows!" 

"Where, then?" demanded Brereton. 


The old woman leaned forward across the hearth. 

"Up here on the moor!" she whispered. "Not five minutes' walk from 
here. At a bit of a place--Miss there'll know it--called Good Folks’ Lift. A 
little rise i' the ground where the fairies used to dance, you know, master." 

"You saw him?" asked Brereton. 

"I saw him," chuckled Mrs. Hamthwaite. "And if I don't know him, why 
then, his own daughter doesn't!" 

"You'd better tell us all about it," said Brereton. 

Mrs. Hamthwaite gave him a sharp look. "I've given evidence to law 
folks before today," she said. "You'll want to know what I could tell before a 
judge, like?" 

"Of course," replied Brereton. 

"Well, then----" she continued. "You see, master, since my old man died, 
I've lived all alone up here. I've a bit to live on--not over much, but enough. 
All the same, if I can save a bit by getting a hare or a rabbit, or a bird or two 
now and then, off the moor--well, I do! We all of us does that, as lives on 
the moor: some folks calls it poaching, but we call it taking our own. Now 
then, on that night we're talking about, I went along to Good Folks’ Lift to 
look at some snares I'd set early that day. There's a good deal of bush and 
scrub about that place--I was amongst the bushes when I heard steps, and I 
looked out and saw a tall man in grey clothes coming close by. How did I 
know he were in grey clothes? Why, 'cause he stopped close by me to light 
his pipe! But he'd his back to me, so I didn't see his full face, only a side of 
it. He were a man with a thin, greyish beard. Well, he walks past there, not 
far--and then I heard other steps. Then I heard your father's voice, miss--and 
I see the two of 'em meet. They stood, whispering together, for a minute or 
so--then they came back past me, and they went off across the moor 
towards Hexendale. And soon they were out of sight, and when I'd finished 
what I was after I came my ways home. That's all, master--but if yon old 
man was killed down in Highmarket Shawl Wood between nine and ten 
o'clock that night, then Jack Harborough didn't kill him, for Jack was up 
here at soon after nine, and him and the tall man went away in the opposite 
direction!" 

"You're sure about the time?" asked Brereton anxiously. 

"Certain, master! It was ten minutes to nine when I went out--nearly ten 
when I come back. My clock's always right--I set it by the almanack and the 


Sunrise and sunset every day--and you can't do better," asserted Mrs. 
Hamthwaite. 

"You're equally sure about the second man being Harborough?" insisted 
Brereton. "You couldn't be mistaken?" 

"Mistaken? No!--master, I know Harborough's voice, and his figure, 
aye, and his step as well as I know my own fireside," declared Mrs. 
Hamthwaite. "Of course I know it were Harborough--no doubt on't!" 

"How are you sure that this was the evening of the murder?" asked 
Brereton. "Can you prove that it was?" 

"Easy!" said Mrs. Hamthwaite. "The very next morning I went away to 
see my daughter up the coast. I heard of the old man's murder at High Gill 
Junction. But I didn't hear then that Harborough was suspected--didn't hear 
that till later on, when we read it in the newspapers." 

"And the other man--the tall man in grey clothes, who has a slightly 
grey beard--you didn't know him?" 

Mrs. Hamthwaite made a face which seemed to suggest uncertainty. 

"Well, I'll tell you," she answered. "I believe him to be a man that I have 
seen about this here neighbourhood two or three times during this last 
eighteen months or so. If you really want to know, I'm a good deal about 
them moors o' nights; old as I am, I'm very active, and I go about a goodish 
bit--why not? And I have seen a man about now and then--months between, 
as a rule--that I couldn't account for--and I believe it's this fellow that was 
with Harborough." 

"And you say they went away in the direction of Hexendale?" said 
Brereton. "Where is Hexendale?" 

The old woman pointed westward. 

"Inland," she answered. "Over yonder. Miss there knows Hexendale 
well enough." 

"Hexendale is a valley--with a village of the same name in it--that lies 
about five miles away on the other side of the moors," said Avice. "There's 
another line of railway there--this man Mrs. Hamthwaite speaks of could 
come and go by that." 

"Well," remarked Brereton presently, "we're very much obliged to you, 
ma'am, and I'm sure you won't have any objection to telling all this again at 
the proper time and place, eh?" 

"Eh, bless you, no!" answered Mrs. Hamthwaite. "I'll tell it wherever 
you like, master--before Lawyer Tallington, or the magistrates, or the 


crowner, or anybody! But I'll tell you what, if you'll take a bit of advice 
from an old woman--you're a sharp-looking young man, and I'll tell you 
what I should do if I were in your place--now then!" 

"Well, what?" asked Brereton good-humouredly. 

Mrs. Hamthwaite clapped him on the shoulder as she opened the door 
for her visitors. 

"Find that tall man in the grey clothes!" she said. "Get hold of him! He's 
the chap you want!" 

Brereton went silently away, meditating on the old woman's last words. 

"But where are we to find him?" he suddenly exclaimed. "Who is he?" 

"I don't think that puzzles me," remarked Avice. "He's the man who sent 
the nine hundred pounds." 

Brereton smote his stick on the heather at their feet. 

"By George!--I never thought of that!" he exclaimed. "I shouldn't 
wonder!--I shouldn't wonder at all. Hooray!--we're getting nearer and nearer 
to something." 

But he knew that still another step was at hand--an unpleasant, painful 
step--when, on getting back to Bent's, an hour later, Bent told him that 
Lettie had been cajoled into fixing the day of the wedding, and that the 
ceremony was to take place with the utmost privacy that day week. 

CHAPTER XX 

AT BAY 

It was only by an immense effort of will that Brereton prevented an 
exclamation and a start of surprise. But of late he had been perpetually on 
the look-out for all sorts of unforeseen happenings and he managed to do no 
more than show a little natural astonishment. 

"What, so soon!" he said. "Dear me, old chap!--I didn't think of its being 
this side of Christmas." 

"Cotherstone's set on it," answered Bent. "He seems to be turning into a 
regular hypochondriac. I hope nothing is really seriously wrong with him. 
But anyway--this day week. And you'll play your part of best man, of 
course." 

"Oh, of course!" agreed Brereton. "And then--are you going away?" 

"Yes, but not for as long as we'd meant," said Bent. "We'll run down to 
the Riviera for a few weeks--I've made all my arrangements today. Well, 
any fresh news about this last bad business? This Stoner affair, of course, 
has upset Cotherstone dreadfully. When is all this mystery coming to an 


end, Brereton? There is one thing dead certain--Harborough isn't guilty in 
this case. That is, if Stoner really was killed by the blow they talk of." 

But Brereton refused to discuss matters that night. He pleaded fatigue, 
he had been at it all day long, he said, and his brain was confused and tired 
and needed rest. And presently he went off to his room--and when he got 
there he let out a groan of dismay. For one thing was imperative--Bent's 
marriage must not take place while there was the least chance of a terrible 
charge being suddenly let loose on Cotherstone. 

He rose in the morning with his mind made up on the matter. There was 
but one course to adopt--and it must be adopted immediately. Cotherstone 
must be spoken to--Cotherstone must be told of what some people at any 
rate knew about him and his antecedents. Let him have a chance to explain 
himself. After all, he might have some explanation. But--and here 
Brereton's determination became fixed and stern--it must be insisted upon 
that he should tell Bent everything. 

Bent always went out very early in the morning, to give an eye to his 
business, and he usually breakfasted at his office. That was one of the 
mornings on which he did not come back to the house, and Brereton 
accordingly breakfasted alone, and had not seen his host when he, too, set 
out for the town. He had already decided what to do--he would tell 
everything to Tallington. Tallington was a middle-aged man of a great 
reputation for common-sense and for probity; as a native of the town, and a 
dweller in it all his life, he knew Cotherstone well, and he would give sound 
advice as to what methods should be followed in dealing with him. And so 
to Tallington Brereton, arriving just after the solicitor had finished reading 
his morning's letters, poured out the whole story which he had learned from 
the ex-detective's scrap-book and from the memorandum made by Stoner in 
his pocket-book. 

Tallington listened with absorbed attention, his face growing graver and 
graver as Brereton marshalled the facts and laid stress on one point of 
evidence after another. He was a good listener--a steady, watchful listener-- 
Brereton saw that he was not only taking in every fact and noting every 
point, but was also weighing up the mass of testimony. And when the story 
came to its end he spoke with decision, spoke, too, just as Brereton 
expected he would, making no comment, offering no opinion, but going 
straight to the really critical thing. 


"There are only two things to be done," said Tallington. "They're the 
only things that can be done. We must send for Bent, and tell him. Then we 
must get Cotherstone here, and tell him. No other course--none!" 

"Bent first?" asked Brereton. 

"Certainly! Bent first, by all means. It's due to him. Besides," said 
Tallington, with a grim smile, "it would be decidedly unpleasant for 
Cotherstone to compel him to tell Bent, or for us to tell Bent in 
Cotherstone's presence. And--we'd better get to work at once, Brereton! 
Otherwise--this will get out in another way." 

"You mean--through the police?" said Brereton. 

"Surely!" replied Tallington. "This can't be kept in a corner. For 
anything we know somebody may be at work, raking it all up, just now. Do 
you suppose that unfortunate lad Stoner kept his knowledge to himself? I 
don't! No--at once! Come, Bent's office is only a minute away--I'll send one 
of my clerks for him. Painful, very--but necessary." 

The first thing that Bent's eyes encountered when he entered 
Tallington's private room ten minutes later was the black-bound, brass- 
clasped scrap-book, which Brereton had carried down with him and had set 
on the solicitor's desk. He started at the sight of it, and turned quickly from 
one man to the other. 

"What's that doing here?" he asked, "is--have you made some 
discovery? Why am I wanted?" 

Once more Brereton had to go through the story. But his new listener 
did not receive it in the calm and phlegmatic fashion in which it had been 
received by the practised ear of the man of law. Bent was at first utterly 
incredulous; then indignant: he interrupted; he asked questions which he 
evidently believed to be difficult to answer; he was fighting--and both his 
companions, sympathizing keenly with him, knew why. But they never 
relaxed their attitude, and in the end Bent looked from one to the other with 
a cast-down countenance in which doubt was beginning to change into 
certainty. 

"You're convinced of--all this?" he demanded suddenly. "Both of you? 
It's your conviction?" 

"It's mine," answered Tallington quietly. 

"I'd give a good deal for your sake, Bent, if it were not mine," said 
Brereton. "But--it is mine. I'm--sure!" 

Bent jumped from his chair. 


"Which of them is it, then?" he exclaimed. "Gad!--you don't mean to 
say that Cotherstone is--a murderer! Good heavens!--think of what that 
would mean to--to----" 

Tallington got up and laid a hand on Bent's arm. 

"We won't say or think anything until we hear what Cotherstone has to 
say," he said. "I'll step along the street and fetch him, myself. I know he'll 
be alone just now, because I saw Mallalieu go into the Town Hall ten 
minutes ago--there's an important committee meeting there this morning 
over which he has to preside. Pull yourself together, Bent--Cotherstone may 
have some explanation of everything." 

Mallalieu & Cotherstone's office was only a few yards away along the 
street; Tallington was back from it with Cotherstone in five minutes. And 
Brereton, looking closely at Cotherstone as he entered and saw who awaited 
him, was certain that Cotherstone was ready for anything. A sudden gleam 
of understanding came into his sharp eyes; it was as if he said to himself 
that here was a moment, a situation, a crisis, which he had anticipated, and-- 
he was prepared. It was an outwardly calm and cool Cotherstone, who, with 
a quick glance at all three men and at the closed door, took the chair which 
Tallington handed to him, and tured on the solicitor with a single word. 

"Well?" 

"As I told you in coming along," said Tallington, "we want to speak to 
you privately about some information which has been placed in our hands-- 
that is, of course, in Mr. Brereton's and in mine. We have thought it well to 
already acquaint Mr. Bent with it. All this is between ourselves, Mr. 
Cotherstone--so treat us as candidly as we'll treat you. I can put everything 
to you in a few words. They're painful. Are you and your partner, Mr. 
Mallalieu, the same persons as the Chidforth and Mallows who were 
prosecuted for fraud at Wilchester Assizes in 1881 and sentenced to two 
years' imprisonment?" 

Cotherstone neither started nor flinched. There was no sign of weakness 
nor of hesitation about him now. Instead, he seemed to have suddenly 
recovered all the sharpness and vigour with which two at any rate of the 
three men who were so intently watching him had always associated with 
him. He sat erect and watchful in his chair, and his voice became clear and 
strong. 

"Before I answer that question, Mr. Tallington," he said, "I'll ask one of 
Mr. Bent here. It's this--is my daughter going to suffer from aught that may 


or may not be raked up against her father? Let me know that!--if you want 
any words from me." 

Bent flushed angrily. 

"You ought to know what my answer is!" he exclaimed. "It's no!" 

"That'll do!" said Cotherstone. "I know you--you're a man of your 
word." He turned to Tallington. "Now I'll reply to you," he went on. "My 
answer's in one word, too. Yes!" 

Tallington opened Kitely's scrap-book at the account of the trial at 
Wilchester, placed it before Cotherstone, and indicated certain lines with the 
point of a pencil. 

"You're the Chidforth mentioned there?" he asked quietly. "And your 
partner's the Mallows?" 

"That's so," replied Cotherstone, so imperturbably that all three looked 
at him in astonishment "That's quite so, Mr. Tallington." 

"And this is an accurate report of what happened?" asked Tallington, 
trailing the pencil over the newspaper. "That is, as far as you can see at a 
glance?" 

"Oh, I daresay it is," said Cotherstone, airily. 'That was the best paper in 
the town--I daresay it's all right. Looks so, anyway." 

"You know that Kitely was present at that trial?" suggested Tallington, 
who, like Brereton, was beginning to be mystified by Cotherstone's 
coolness. 

"Well," answered Cotherstone, with a shake of his head, "I know now. 
But I never did know until that afternoon of the day on which the old man 
was murdered. If you're wanting the truth, he came into our office that 
afternoon to pay his rent to me, and he told me then. And--if you want more 
truth--he tried to blackmail me. He was to come next day--at four o'clock-- 
to hear what me and Mallalieu 'ud offer him for hush-money." 

"Then you told Mallalieu?" asked Tallington. 

"Of course I told him!" replied Cotherstone. "Told him as soon as Kitely 
had gone. It was a facer for both of us--to be recognized, and to have all that 
thrown up against us, after thirty years’ honest work!" 

The three listeners looked silently at each other. A moment of suspence 
passed. Then Tallington put the question which all three were burning with 
eagerness to have answered. 

"Mr. Cotherstone!--do you know who killed Kitely?" 

"No!" answered Cotherstone. "But I know who I think killed him!" 


"Who, then?" demanded Tallington. 

"The man who killed Bert Stoner," said Cotherstone firmly. "And for the 
Same reason." 

"And this man is----" 

Tallington left the question unfinished. For Cotherstone's alert face took 
a new and determined expression, and he raised himself a little in his chair 
and brought his lifted hand down heavily on the desk at his side. 

"Mallalieu!" he exclaimed. "Mallalieu! I believe he killed Kitely. I 
suspicioned it from the first, and I came certain of it on Sunday night. Why? 
Because I saw Mallalieu fell Stoner!" 

There was a dead silence in the room for a long, painful minute. 
Tallington broke it at last by repeating Cotherstone's last words. 

"You saw Mallalieu fell Stoner? Yourself?" 

"With these eyes! Look here!" exclaimed Cotherstone, again bringing 
his hand down heavily on the desk. "I went up there by Hobwick Quarry on 
Sunday afternoon--to do a bit of thinking. As I got to that spinney at the 
edge of the quarry, I saw Mallalieu and our clerk. They were fratching-- 
quarrelling--I could hear 'em as well as see 'em. And I slipped behind a big 
bush and waited and watched. I could see and hear, even at thirty yards off, 
that Stoner was maddening Mallalieu, though of course I couldn't 
distinguish precise words. And all of a sudden Mallalieu's temper went, and 
he lets out with that heavy oak stick of his and fetches the lad a crack right 
over his forehead--and with Stoner starting suddenly back the old railings 
gave way and--down he went. That's what I saw--and I saw Mallalieu kick 
that stick into the quarry in a passion, and--I've got it!" 

"You've got it?" said Tallington. 

"I've got it!" repeated Cotherstone. "I watched Mallalieu--after this was 
over. Once I thought he saw me--but he evidently decided he was alone. I 
could see he was taking on rarely. He went down to the quarry as it got 
dusk--he was there some time. Then at last he went away on the opposite 
side. And I went down when he'd got clear away and I went straight to 
where the stick was. And as I say, I've got it." 

Tallington looked at Brereton, and Brereton spoke for the first time. 

"Mr. Cotherstone must see that all this should be told to the police," he 
said. 

"Wait a bit," replied Cotherstone. "I've not done telling my tales here 
yet. Now that I am talking, I will talk! Bent!" he continued, turning to his 


future son-in-law. "What I'm going to say now is for your benefit. But these 
lawyers shall hear. This old Wilchester business has been raked up--how, I 
don't know. Now then, you shall all know the truth about that! I did two 
years--for what? For being Mallalieu's catspaw!" 

Tallington suddenly began to drum his fingers on the blotting-pad which 
lay in front of him. From this point he watched Cotherstone with an 
appearance of speculative interest which was not lost on Brereton. 

"Ah!" he remarked quietly. "You were Mallalieu's--or Mallows'-- 
catspaw? That is--he was the really guilty party in the Wilchester affair, of 
Which that's an account?" 

"Doesn't it say here that he was treasurer?" retorted Cotherstone, laying 
his hand on the open scrap-book. "He was--he'd full control of the money. 
He drew me into things--drew me into 'em in such a clever way that when 
the smash came I couldn't help myself. I had to go through with it. And I 
never knew until--until the two years was over--that Mallalieu had that 
money safely put away.” 

"But--you got to know, eventually," remarked Tallington. "And--I 
suppose--you agreed to make use of it?" 

Cotherstone smote the table again. 

"Yes!" he said with some heat. "And don't you get any false ideas, Mr. 
Tallington. Bent!--I've paid that money back--I, myself. Each penny of it-- 
two thousand pound, with four per cent. interest for thirty years! I've done 
it--Mallalieu knows naught about it. And here's the receipt. So now then!" 

"When did you pay it, Mr. Cotherstone?" asked Tallington, as Bent 
unwillingly took the paper which Cotherstone drew from a pocket-book and 
handed to him. "Some time ago, or lately?" 

"If you want to know," retorted Cotherstone, "it was the very day after 
old Kitely was killed. I sent it through a friend of mine who still lives in 
Wilchester. I wanted to be done with it--I didn't want to have it brought up 
against me that anybody lost aught through my fault. And so--I paid." 

"But--I'm only suggesting--you could have paid a long time before that, 
couldn't you?" said Tallington. "The longer you waited, the more you had to 
pay. Two thousand pounds, with thirty years' interest, at four per cent.--why, 
that's four thousand four hundred pounds altogether!" 

"That's what he paid," said Bent. "Here's the receipt. 

"Mr. Cotherstone is telling us--privately--everything," remarked 
Tallington, glancing at the receipt and passing it on to Brereton. "I wish he'd 


tell us--privately, as I say--why he paid that money the day after Kitely's 
murder. Why, Mr. Cotherstone?" 

Cotherstone, ready enough to answer and to speak until then, flushed 
angrily and shook his head. But he was about to speak when a gentle tap 
came at Tallington's door, and before the solicitor could make any response, 
the door was opened from without, and the police-superintendent walked in, 
accompanied by two men whom Brereton recognized as detectives from 
Norcaster. 

"Sorry to interrupt, Mr. Tallington," said the superintendent, "but I heard 
Mr. Cotherstone was here. Mr. Cotherstone!--I shall have to ask you to step 
across with me to the office. Will you come over now?--it'll be best." 

"Not until I know what I'm wanted for," answered Cotherstone 
determinedly. "What is it?" 

The superintendent sighed and shook his head. 

"Very well--it's not my fault, then," he answered. "The fact is we want 
both you and Mr. Mallalieu for this Stoner affair. That's the plain truth! The 
watrants were issued an hour ago--and we've got Mr. Mallalieu already. 
Come on, Mr. Cotherstone!--there's no help for it." 

CHAPTER XXI 

THE INTERRUPTED FLIGHT 

Twenty-four hours after he had seen Stoner fall headlong into Hobwick 
Quarry, Mallalieu made up his mind for flight. And as soon as he had come 
to that moment of definite decision, he proceeded to arrange for his 
disappearance with all the craft and subtlety of which he was a past master. 
He would go, once and for all, and since he was to go he would go in such a 
fashion that nobody should be able to trace him. 

After munching his sandwich and drinking his ale at the Highmarket 
Arms, Mallalieu had gone away to Hobwick Quarry and taken a careful 
look round. Just as he had expected, he found a policeman or two and a few 
gaping townsfolk there. He made no concealment of his own curiosity; he 
had come up, he said, to see what there was to be seen at the place where 
his clerk had come to this sad end. He made one of the policemen take him 
up to the broken railings at the brink of the quarry; together they made a 
careful examination of the ground. 

"No signs of any footprints hereabouts, the superintendent says," 
remarked Mallalieu as they looked around. "You haven't seen aught of that 
sort!" 


"No, your Worship--we looked for that when we first came up," 
answered the policeman. "You see this grass is that short and wiry that it's 
too full of spring to show marks. No, there's naught, anywhere about--we've 
looked a goodish way on both sides." 

Mallalieu went close to the edge of the quarry and looked down. His 
sharp, ferrety eyes were searching everywhere for his stick. A little to the 
right of his position the side of the quarry shelved less abruptly than at the 
place where Stoner had fallen; on the gradual slope there, a great mass of 
bramble and gorse, broom and bracken, clustered: he gazed hard at it, 
thinking that the stick might have lodged in its meshes. It would be an easy 
thing to see that stick in daylight; it was a brightish yellow colour and 
would be easily distinguished against the prevalent greens and browns 
around there. But he saw nothing of it, and his brain, working around the 
event of the night before, began to have confused notions of the ringing of 
the stick on the lime-stone slabs at the bottom of the quarry. 

"Aye!" he said musingly, with a final look round. "A nasty place to fall 
over, and a bad job--a bad job! Them rails," he continued, pointing to the 
broken fencing, "why, they're rotten all through! If a man put his weight on 
them, they'd be sure to give way. The poor young fellow must ha' sat down 
to rest himself a bit, on the top one, and of course, smash they went." 

"That's what I should ha' said, your Worship," agreed the policeman, 
"but some of 'em that were up here seemed to think he'd been forced 
through 'em, or thrown against 'em, violent, as it might be. They think he 
was struck down--from the marks of a blow that they found." 

"Aye, just so," said Mallalieu, "but he could get many blows on him as 
he fell down them rocks. Look for yourself!--there's not only rough edges of 
stone down there, but snags and roots of old trees that he'd strike against in 
falling. Accident, my lad!--that's what it's been--sheer and pure accident." 

The policeman neither agreed with nor contradicted the Mayor, and 
presently they went down to the bottom of the quarry again, where 
Mallalieu, under pretence of thoroughly seeing into everything, walked 
about all over the place. He did not find the stick, and he was quite sure that 
nobody else had found it. Finally he went away, convinced that it lay in 
some nook or cranny of the shelving slope on to which he had kicked it in 
his sudden passion of rage. There, in all probability, it would remain for 
ever, for it would never occur to the police that whoever wielded whatever 
weapon it was that struck the blow would not carry the weapon away with 


him. No--on the point of the stick Mallalieu began to feel easy and 
confident. 

He grew still easier and more confident about the whole thing during the 
course of the afternoon. He went about the town; he was in and out of the 
Town Hall; he kept calling in at the police-station; he became certain 
towards evening that no suspicion attached to himself--as yet. But--only as 
yet. He knew something would come out. The big question with him as he 
went home in the evening was--was he safe until the afternoon of the next 
day? While he ate and drank in his lonely dining-room, he decided that he 
was; by the time he had got through his after-dinner cigar he had further 
decided that when the next night came he would be safely away from 
Highmarket. 

But there were things to do that night. He spent an hour with a 
Bradshaw and a map. While he reckoned up trains and glanced at distances 
and situations his mind was busy with other schemes, for he had all his life 
been a man who could think of more than one thing at once. And at the end 
of the hour he had decided on a plan of action. 

Mallalieu had two chief objects in immediate view. He wanted to go 
away openly from Highmarket without exciting suspicion: that was one. He 
wanted to make it known that he had gone to some definite place, on some 
definite mission; that was the other. And in reckoning up his chances he saw 
how fortune was favouring him. At that very time the Highmarket Town 
Council was very much concerned and busied about a new water-supply. 
There was a project afoot for joining with another town, some miles off, in 
establishing a new system and making a new reservoir on the adjacent hills, 
and on the very next morning Mallalieu himself was to preside over a 
specially-summoned committee which was to debate certain matters 
relating to this scheme. He saw how he could make use of that appointment. 
He would profess that he was not exactly pleased with some of the 
provisions of the proposed amalgamation, and would state his intention, in 
open meeting, of going over in person to the other town that very evening to 
see its authorities on the points whereon he was not satisfied. Nobody 
would see anything suspicious in his going away on Corporation business. 
An excellent plan for his purpose--for in order to reach the other town it 
would be necessary to pass through Norcaster, where he would have to 
change stations. And Norcaster was a very big city, and a thickly-populated 
one, and it had some obscure parts with which Mallalieu was well- 


acquainted--and in Norcaster he could enter on the first important stage of 
his flight. 

And so, being determined, Mallalieu made his final preparations. They 
were all connected with money. If he felt a pang at the thought of leaving 
his Highmarket property behind him, it was assuaged by the reflection that, 
after all, that property only represented the price of his personal safety-- 
perhaps (though he did not like to think of that) of his life. Besides, events 
might turn out so luckily that the enjoyment of it might be restored to him-- 
it was possible. Whether that possibility ever came off or not, he literally 
dared not regard it just then. To put himself in safety was the one, the vital 
consideration. And his Highmarket property and his share in the business 
only represented a part of Mallalieu's wealth. He could afford to do without 
all that he left behind him; it was a lot to leave, he sighed regretfully, but he 
would still be a very wealthy man if he never touched a pennyworth of it 
again. 

From the moment in which Mallalieu had discovered that Kitely knew 
the secret of the Wilchester affair he had prepared for eventualities, and 
Kitely's death had made no difference to his plans. If one man could find all 
that out, he argued, half a dozen other men might find it out. The murder of 
the ex-detective, indeed, had strengthened his resolve to be prepared. He 
foresaw that suspicion might fall on Cotherstone; deeper reflection showed 
him that if Cotherstone became an object of suspicion he himself would not 
escape. And so he had prepared himself. He had got together his valuable 
securities; they were all neatly bestowed in a stout envelope which fitted 
into the inner pocket of a waistcoat which he once had specially made to his 
own design: a cleverly arranged garment, in which a man could carry a lot 
of wealth--in paper. There in that pocket it all was--Government stock, 
railway stock, scrip, shares, all easily convertible, anywhere in the world 
where men bought and sold the best of gilt-edged securities. And in another 
pocket Mallalieu had a wad of bank-notes which he had secured during the 
previous week from a London bank at which he kept an account, and in yet 
another, a cunningly arranged one, lined out with wash-leather, and secured 
by a strong flap, belted and buckled, he carried gold. 

Mallalieu kept that waistcoat and its precious contents under his pillow 
that night. And next morning he attired himself with particular care, and in 
the hip pocket of his trousers he placed a revolver which he had recently 
purchased, and for the first time for a fortnight he ate his usual hearty 


breakfast. After which he got into his most serviceable overcoat and went 
away townwards ... and if anybody had been watching him they would have 
seen that Mallalieu never once turned his head to take a look at the house 
which he had built, and might be leaving for ever. 

Everything that Mallalieu did that morning was done with method. He 
was in and about his office and his yard for an hour or two, attending to 
business in his customary fashion. He saw Cotherstone, and did not speak to 
him except on absolutely necessary matters. No word was said by either in 
relation to Stoner's death. But about ten o'clock Mallalieu went across to the 
police-station and into the superintendent's office, and convinced himself 
that nothing further had come to light, and no new information had been 
given. The coroner's officer was with the police, and Mallalieu discussed 
with him and them some arrangements about the inquest. With every 
moment the certainty that he was safe increased--and at eleven o'clock he 
went into the Town Hall to his committee meeting. 

Had Mallalieu chanced to look back at the door of the police-station as 
he entered the ancient door of the Town Hall he would have seen three men 
drive up there in a motor-car which had come from Norcaster--one of the 
men being Myler, and the other two Norcaster detectives. But Mallalieu did 
not look back. He went up to the committee-room and became absorbed in 
the business of the meeting. His fellow committee-men said afterwards that 
they never remembered the Mayor being in such fettle for business. He 
explained his objections to the scheme they Were considering; he pointed 
out this and urged that--finally, he said that he was so little satisfied with the 
project that he would go and see the Mayor of the sister town that very 
evening, and discuss the matter with him to the last detail. 

Mallalieu stepped out of the committee-room to find the superintendent 
awaiting him in the corridor. The superintendent was pale and trembling, 
and his eyes met Mallalieu's with a strange, deprecating expression. Before 
he could speak, two strangers emerged from a doorway and came close up. 
And a sudden sickening sense of danger came over Mallalieu, and his 
tongue failed him. 

"Mr. Mayor!" faltered the superintendent. "I--I can't help it! These are 
officers from Norcaster, sir--there's a warrant for your arrest. It's--it's the 
Stoner affair!" 

CHAPTER XXII 

THE HAND IN THE DARKNESS 


The Highmarket clocks were striking noon when Mallalieu was 
arrested. For three hours he remained under lock and key, in a room in the 
Town Hall--most of the time alone. His lunch was brought to him; every 
consideration was shown him. The police wanted to send for his solicitor 
from Norcaster; Mallalieu bade them mind their own business. He turned a 
deaf ear to the superintendent's entreaties to him to see some friend; let him 
mind his own business too, said Mallalieu. He himself would do nothing 
until he saw the need to do something. Let him hear what could be brought 
against him--time enough to speak and act then. He ate his lunch, he 
smoked a cigar; he walked out of the room with defiant eye and head erect 
when they came to fetch him before a specially summoned bench of his 
fellow-magistrates. And it was not until he stepped into the dock, in full 
view of a crowded court, and amidst quivering excitement, that he and 
Cotherstone met. 

The news of the partners’ arrest had flown through the little town like 
wildfire. There was no need to keep it secret; no reason why it should be 
kept secret. It was necessary to bring the accused men before the 
magistrates as quickly as possible, and the days of private inquiries were 
long over. Before the Highmarket folk had well swallowed their dinners, 
every street in the town, every shop, office, bar-parlour, public-house, 
private house rang with the news--Mallalieu and Cotherstone, the Mayor 
and the Borough Treasurer, had been arrested for the murder of their clerk, 
and would be put before the magistrates at three o'clock. The Kitely affair 
faded into insignificance--except amongst the cute and knowing few, who 
immediately began to ask if the Hobwick Quarry murder had anything to do 
with the murder on the Shawl. 

If Mallalieu and Cotherstone could have looked out of the windows of 
the court in the Town Hall, they would have seen the Market Square packed 
with a restless and seething crowd of townsfolk, all clamouring for 
whatever news could permeate from the packed chamber into which so few 
had been able to fight a way. But the prisoners seemed strangely indifferent 
to their surroundings. Those who watched them closely--as Brereton and 
Tallington did--noticed that neither took any notice of the other. 
Cotherstone had been placed in the dock first. When Mallalieu was brought 
there, a moment later, the two exchanged one swift glance and no more-- 
Cotherstone immediately moved off to the far corner on the left hand, 
Mallalieu remained in the opposite one, and placing his hands in the 


pockets of his overcoat, he squared his shoulders and straitened his big 
frame and took a calm and apparently contemptuous look round about him. 

Brereton, sitting at a corner of the solicitor's table, and having nothing 
to do but play the part of spectator, watched these two men carefully and 
with absorbed interest from first to last. He was soon aware of the vastly 
different feelings with which they themselves watched the proceedings. 
Cotherstone was eager and restless; he could not keep still; he moved his 
position; he glanced about him; he looked as if he were on the verge of 
bursting into indignant or explanatory speech every now and then--though, 
as a matter of fact, he restrained whatever instinct he had in that direction. 
But Mallalieu never moved, never changed his attitude. His expression of 
disdainful, contemptuous watchfulness never left him--after the first 
moments and the formalities were over, he kept his eyes on the witness-box 
and on the people who entered it. Brereton, since his first meeting with 
Mallalieu, had often said to himself that the Mayor of Highmarket had the 
slyest eyes of any man he had even seen--but he was forced to admit now 
that, however sly Mallalieu's eyes were, they could, on occasion, be 
extraordinarily steady. 

The truth was that Mallalieu was playing a part. He had outlined it, 
unconsciously, when he said to the superintendent that it would be time 
enough for him to do something when he knew what could be brought 
against him. And now all his attention was given to the two or three 
witnesses whom the prosecution thought it necessary to call. He wanted to 
know who they were. He curbed his impatience while the formal evidence 
of arrest was given, but his ears pricked a little when he heard one of the 
police witnesses speak of the warrant having been issued on information 
received. "What information? Received from whom? He half-turned as a 
sharp official voice called the name of the first important witness. 

"David Myler!" 

Mallalieu stared at David Myler as if he would tear whatever secret he 
had out of him with a searching glance. Who was David Myler? No 
Highmarket man--that was certain. Who was he, then?--what did he know?- 
-was he some detective who had been privately working up this case? A 
cool, quiet, determined-looking young fellow, anyway. Confound him! But- 
-what had he to do with this? 

Those questions were speedily answered for Mallalieu. He kept his 
immovable attitude, his immobile expression, while Myler told the story of 


Stoner's visit to Darlington, and of the revelation which had resulted. And 
nothing proved his extraordinary command over his temper and his feelings 
better than the fact that as Myler narrated one damning thing after another, 
he never showed the least concern or uneasiness. 

But deep within himself Mallalieu was feeling a lot. He knew now that 
he had been mistaken in thinking that Stoner had kept his knowledge to 
himself. He also knew what line the prosecution was taking. It was seeking 
to show that Stoner was murdered by Cotherstone and himself, or by one or 
other, separately or in collusion, in order that he might be silenced. But he 
knew more than that. Long practice and much natural inclination had taught 
Mallalieu the art of thinking ahead, and he could foresee as well as any man 
of his acquaintance. He foresaw the trend of events in this affair. This was 
only a preliminary. The prosecution was charging him and Cotherstone with 
the murder of Stoner today: it would be charging them with the murder of 
Kitely tomorrow. 

Myler's evidence caused a profound sensation in court--but there was 
even more sensation and more excitement when Myler's father-in-law 
followed him in the witness-box. It was literally in a breathless silence that 
the old man told the story of the crime of thirty years ago; it was a 
wonderfully dramatic moment when he declared that in spite of the long 
time that had elapsed he recognized the Mallalieu and Cotherstone of 
Highmarket as the Mallows and Chidforth whom he had known at 
Wilchester. 

Even then Mallalieu had not flinched. Cotherstone flushed, grew 
restless, hung his head a little, looked as if he would like to explain. But 
Mallalieu continued to stare fixedly across the court. He cared nothing that 
the revelation had been made at last. Now that it had been made, in full 
publicity, he did not care a brass farthing if every man and woman in 
Highmarket knew that he was an ex-gaol-bird. That was far away in the 
dead past--what he cared about was the present and the future. And his 
sharp wits told him that if the evidence of Myler and of old Pursey was all 
that the prosecution could bring against him, he was safe. That there had 
been a secret, that Stoner had come into possession of it, that Stoner was 
about to make profit of it, was no proof that he and Cotherstone, or either of 
them, had murdered Stoner. No--if that was all... 

But in another moment Mallalieu knew that it was not all. Up to that 
moment he had firmly believed that he had got away from Hobwick Quarry 


unobserved. Here he was wrong. He had now to learn that a young man 
from Norcaster had come over to Highmarket that Sunday afternoon to visit 
his sweetheart; that this couple had gone up the moors; that they were on 
the opposite side of Hobwick Quarry when he went down into it after 
Stoner's fall; that they had seen him move about and finally go away; what 
was more, they had seen Cotherstone descend into the quarry and recover 
the stick; Cotherstone had passed near them as they stood hidden in the 
bushes; they had seen the stick in his hand. 

When Mallalieu heard all this and saw his stick produced and identified, 
he ceased to take any further interest in that stage of the proceedings. He 
knew the worst now, and he began to think of his plans and schemes. And 
suddenly, all the evidence for that time being over, and the magistrates and 
the officials being in the thick of some whispered consultations about the 
adjournment, Mallalieu spoke for the first time. 

"I shall have my answer about all this business at the right time and 
place," he said loudly. "My partner can do what he likes. All I have to say 
now is that I ask for bail. You can fix it at any amount you like. You all 
know me." 

The magistrates and the officials looked across the well of the court in 
astonishment, and the chairman, a mild old gentleman who was obviously 
much distressed by the revelation, shook his head deprecatingly. 

"Impossible!" he remonstrated. "Quite impossible! We haven't the 
power----" 

"You're wrong!" retorted Mallalieu, masterful and insistent as ever. "You 
have the power! D'ye think I've been a justice of the peace for twelve years 
without knowing what law is? You've the power to admit to bail in all 
charges of felony, at your discretion. So now then!" 

The magistrates looked at their clerk, and the clerk smiled. 

"Mr. Mallalieu's theory is correct," he said quietly. "But no magistrate is 
obliged to admit to bail in felonies and misdemeanours, and in practice bail 
is never allowed in cases where--as in this case--the charge is one of 
murder. Such procedure is unheard of." 

"Make a precedent, then!" sneered Mallalieu. "Here!--you can have 
twenty thousand pounds security, if you like." 

But this offer received no answer, and in five minutes more Mallalieu 
heard the case adjourned for a week and himself and Cotherstone 
committed to Norcaster Gaol in the meantime. Without a look at his fellow- 


prisoner he turned out of the dock and was escorted back to the private 
room in the Town Hall from which he had been brought. 

"Hang 'em for a lot of fools!" he burst out to the superintendent, who 
had accompanied him. "Do they think I'm going to run away? Likely thing-- 
on a trumped-up charge like this. Here!--how soon shall you be wanting to 
start for yon place?" 

The superintendent, who had cherished considerable respect for 
Mallalieu in the past, and was much upset and very downcast about this 
sudden change in the Mayor's fortunes, looked at his prisoner and shook his 
head. 

"There's a couple of cars ordered to be ready in half an hour, Mr. 
Mallalieu," he answered. "One for you, and one for Mr. Cotherstone." 

"With armed escorts in both, I suppose!" sneered Mallalieu. "Well, look 
here--you've time to get me a cup of tea. Slip out and get one o' your men to 
nip across to the Arms for it--good, strong tea, and a slice or two of bread- 
and-butter. I can do with it." 

He flung half a crown on the table, and the superintendent, suspecting 
nothing, and willing to oblige a man who had always been friendly and 
genial towards himself, went out of the room, with no further precautions 
than the turning of the key in the lock when he had once got outside the 
door. It never entered his head that the prisoner would try to escape, never 
crossed his mind that Mallalieu had any chance of escaping. He went away 
along the corridor to find one of his men who could be dispatched to the 
Highmarket Arms. 

But the instant Mallalieu was left alone he started into action. He had 
not been Mayor of Highmarket for two years, a member of its Corporation 
for nearly twenty, without knowing all the ins-and-outs of that old Town 
Hall. And as soon as the superintendent had left him he drew from his 
pocket a key, went across the room to a door which stood in a corner behind 
a curtain, unlocked it, opened it gently, looked out, passed into a lobby 
without, relocked the door behind him, and in another instant was stealing 
quietly down a private staircase that led to an entrance into the quaint old 
garden at the back of the premises. One further moment of suspense and of 
looking round, and he was safely in that garden and behind the thick shrubs 
which ran along one of its high walls. Yet another and he was out of the 
garden, and in an old-fashioned orchard which ran, thick with trees, to the 
very edge of the coppices at the foot of the Shawl. Once in that orchard, 


screened by its close-branched, low-spreading boughs, leafless though they 
were at that period of the year, he paused to get his breath, and to chuckle 
over the success of his scheme. What a mercy, what blessing, he thought, 
that they had not searched him on his arrest!--that they had delayed that 
interesting ceremony until his committal! The omission, he knew, had been 
winked at--purposely--and it had left him with his precious waistcoat, his 
revolver, and the key that had opened his prison door. 

Dusk had fallen over Highmarket before the hearing came to an end, 
and it was now dark. Mallalieu knew that he had little time to lose--but he 
also knew that his pursuers would have hard work to catch him. He had laid 
his plans while the last two witnesses were in the box: his detailed 
knowledge of the town and its immediate neighbourhood stood in good 
stead. Moreover, the geographical situation of the Town Hall was a great 
help. He had nothing to do but steal out of the orchard into the coppices, 
make his way cautiously through them into the deeper wood which fringed 
the Shawl, pass through that to the ridge at the top, and gain the moors. 
Once on those moors he would strike by devious way for Norcaster--he 
knew a Safe place in the Lower Town there where he could be hidden for a 
month, three months, six months, without fear of discovery, and from 
whence he could get away by ship. 

All was quiet as he passed through a gap in the orchard hedge and stole 
into the coppices. He kept stealthily but swiftly along through the pine and 
fir until he came to the wood which covered the higher part of the Shawl. 
The trees were much thicker there, the brakes and bushes were thicker, and 
the darkness was greater. He was obliged to move at a slower pace--and 
suddenly he heard men's voices on the lower slopes beneath him. He paused 
catching his breath and listening. And then, just as suddenly as he had heard 
the voices, he felt a hand, firm, steady, sinewy, fasten on his wrist and stay 
there. 

CHAPTER XXIII 

COMFORTABLE CAPTIVITY 

The tightening of that sinewy grip on Mallalieu's wrist so startled him 
that it was only by a great effort that he restrained himself from crying out 
and from breaking into one of his fits of trembling. This sudden arrest was 
all the more disturbing to his mental composure because, for the moment, 
he could not see to whom the hand belonged. But as he twisted round he 


became aware of a tall, thin shape at his elbow; the next instant a whisper 
stole to his ear. 

"H'sh! Be careful!--there's men down there on the path!--they're very 
like after you," said the voice. "Wait here a minute!" 

"Who are you?" demanded Mallalieu hoarsely. He was endeavouring to 
free his wrist, but the steel-like fingers clung. "Let go my hand!" he said. 
"D'ye hear?--let it go!" 

"Wait!" said the voice. "It's for your own good. It's me--Miss Pett. I saw 
you--against that patch of light between the trees there--I knew your big 
figure. You've got away, of course. Well, you'll not get much further if you 
don't trust to me. Wait till we hear which way them fellows go." 

Mallalieu resigned himself. As his eyes grew more accustomed to the 
gloom of the wood, he made out that Miss Pett was standing just within an 
opening in the trees; presently, as the voices beneath them became fainter, 
she drew him into it. 

"This way!" she whispered. "Come close behind me--the house is close 
by." 

"No!" protested Mallalieu angrily. "None of your houses! Here, I want 
to be on the moors. What do you want--to keep your tongue still?" 

Miss Pett paused and edged her thin figure close to Mallalieu's bulky 
one. 

"It'll not be a question of my tongue if you once go out o' this wood," 
she said. "They'll search those moors first thing. Don't be a fool!--it'll be 
known all over the town by now! Come with me and I'll put you where all 
the police in the county can't find you. But of course, do as you like--only, 
I'm warning you. You haven't a cat's chance if you set foot on that moor. 
Lord bless you, man!--don't they know that there's only two places you 
could make for--Norcaster and Hexendale? Is there any way to either of 'em 
except across the moors? Come on, now--be sensible." 

"Go on, then!" growled Mallalieu. Wholly suspicious by nature, he was 
wondering why this she-dragon, as he had so often called her, should be at 
all desirous of sheltering him. Already he suspected her of some design, 
some trick--and in the darkness he clapped his hand on the hip-pocket in 
which he had placed his revolver. That was safe enough--and again he 
thanked his stars that the police had not searched him. But however well he 
might be armed, he was for the time being in Miss Pett's power--he knew 
very well that if he tried to slip away Miss Pett had only to utter one shrill 


cry to attract attention. And so, much as he desired the freedom of the 
moors, he allowed himself to be taken captive by this gaoler who promised 
eventual liberty. 

Miss Pett waited in the thickness of the trees until the voices at the foot 
of the Shawl became faint and far off; she herself knew well enough that 
they were not the voices of men who were searching for Mallalieu, but of 
country folk who had been into the town and were now returning home by 
the lower path in the wood. But it suited her purposes to create a spirit of 
impending danger in the Mayor, and so she kept him there, her hand still on 
his arm, until the last sound died away. And while she thus held him, 
Mallalieu, who had often observed Miss Pett in her peregrinations through 
the Market Place, and had been accustomed to speaking of her as a thread- 
paper, or as Mother Skin-and-Bones, because of her phenomenal thinness, 
wondered how it was that a woman of such extraordinary attenuation 
should possess such powerful fingers--her grip on his wrist was like that of 
a vice. And somehow, in a fashion for which he could not account, 
especially in the disturbed and anxious state of his mind, he became aware 
that here in this strange woman was some mental force which was superior 
to and was already dominating his own, and for a moment he was tempted 
to shake the steel-like fingers off and make a dash for the moorlands. 

But Miss Pett presently moved forward, holding Mallalieu as a nurse 
might hold an unwilling child. She led him cautiously through the trees, 
which there became thicker, she piloted him carefully down a path, and into 
a shrubbery--she drew him through a gap in a hedgerow, and Mallalieu 
knew then that they were in the kitchen garden at the rear of old Kitely's 
cottage. Quietly and stealthily, moving herself as if her feet were shod with 
velvet, Miss Pett made her way with her captive to the door; Mallalieu 
heard the rasping of a key in a lock, the lifting of a latch; then he was gently 
but firmly pushed into darkness. Behind him the door closed--a bolt was 
shot home. 

"This way!" whispered Miss Pett. She drew him after her along what he 
felt to be a passage, twisted him to the left through another doorway, and 
then, for the first time since she had assumed charge of him, released his 
wrist. "Wait!" she said. "We'll have a light presently." 

Mallalieu stood where she had placed him, impatient of everything, but 
feeling powerless to move. He heard Miss Pett move about; he heard the 
drawing to and barring of shutters, the swish of curtains being pulled 


together; then the spurt and glare of a match--in its feeble flame he saw 
Miss Pett's queer countenance, framed in an odd-shaped, old-fashioned 
poke bonnet, bending towards a lamp. In the gradually increasing light of 
that lamp Mallalieu looked anxiously around him. 

He was in a little room which was half-parlour, half bed-room. There 
was a camp bed in one corner; there was an ancient knee-hole writing desk 
under the window across which the big curtains had been drawn; there were 
a couple of easy-chairs on either side of the hearth. There were books and 
papers on a shelf; there were pictures and cartoons on the walls. Mallalieu 
took a hasty glance at those unusual ornaments and hated them: they were 
pictures of famous judges in their robes, and of great criminal counsel in 
their wigs--and over the chimney-piece, framed in black wood, was an old 
broad-sheet, printed in big, queer-shaped letters: Mallalieu's hasty glance 
caught the staring headline--Dying Speech and Confession of the Famous 
Murderer.... 

"This was Kitely's snug," remarked Miss Pett calmly, as she turned up 
the lamp to the full. "He slept in that bed, studied at that desk, and smoked 
his pipe in that chair. He called it his sanctum-something-or-other--I don't 
know no Latin. But it's a nice room, and it's comfortable, or will be when I 
put a fire in that grate, and it'll do very well for you until you can move. Sit 
you down--would you like a drop of good whisky, now?" 

Mallalieu sat down and stared his hardest at Miss Pett. He felt himself 
becoming more confused and puzzled than ever. 

"Look here, missis!" he said suddenly. "Let's get a clear idea about 
things. You say you can keep me safe here until I can get away. How do you 
know I shall be safe?" 

"Because I'll take good care that you are," answered Miss Pett. "There's 
nobody can get into this house without my permission, and before I let 
anybody in, no matter with what warrants or such-like they carried, I'd see 
that you were out of it before they crossed the threshold. I'm no fool, I can 
tell you, Mr. Mallalieu, and if you trust me----" 

"I've no choice, so it seems," remarked Mallalieu, grimly. "You've got 
me! And now, how much are you reckoning to get out of me--what?" 

"No performance, no pay!" said Miss Pett. "Wait till I've managed 
things for you. I know how to get you safely away from here--leave it to 
me, and I'll have you put down in any part of Norcaster you like, without 
anybody knowing. And if you like to make me a little present then----" 


"You're certain?" demanded Mallalieu, still suspicious, but glad to 
welcome even a ray of hope. "You know what you're talking about?" 

"I never talk idle stuff," retorted Miss Pett. "I'm telling you what I 
know." 

"All right, then," said Mallalieu. "You do your part, and I'll do mine 
when it comes to it--you'll not find me ungenerous, missis. And I will have 
that drop of whisky you talked about." 

Miss Pett went away, leaving Mallalieu to stare about him and to 
meditate on this curious change in his fortunes. Well, after all, it was better 
to be safe and snug under this queer old woman's charge than to be locked 
up in Norcaster Gaol, or to be hunted about on the bleak moors and possibly 
to go without food or drink. And his thoughts began to assume a more 
cheerful complexion when Miss Pett presently brought him a stiff glass of 
undeniably good liquor, and proceeded to light a fire in his prison: he even 
melted so much as to offer her some thanks. 

"I'm sure I'm much obliged to you, missis," he said, with an attempt at 
graciousness. "I'll not forget you when it comes to settling up. But I should 
feel a good deal easier in my mind if I knew two things. First of all--you 
know, of course, I've got away from yon lot down yonder, else I shouldn't 
ha' been where you found me. But--they'll raise the hue-and-cry, missis! 
Now supposing they come here?" 

Miss Pett lifted her queer face from the hearth, where she had been 
blowing the sticks into a blaze. 

"There's such a thing as chance," she observed. "To start with, how 
much chance is there that they'd ever think of coming here? Next to none! 
They'd never suspect me of harbouring you. There is a chance that when 
they look through these woods--as they will--they'll ask if I've seen aught of 
you--well, you can leave the answer to me." 

"They might want to search," suggested Mallalieu. 

"Not likely!" answered Miss Pett, with a shake of the poke bonnet. "But 
even if they did, I'd take good care they didn't find you!" 

"Well--and what about getting me away?" asked Mallalieu. "How's that 
to be done?" 

"T'll tell you that tomorrow," replied Miss Pett. "You make yourself 
easy--I'll see you're all right. And now I'll go and cook you a nice chop, for 
no doubt you'll do with something after all the stuff you had to hear in the 
court." 


"You were there, then?" asked Mallalieu. "Lot o' stuff and nonsense! A 
sensible woman like you----" 

"A sensible woman like me only believes what she can prove," 
answered Miss Pett. 

She went away and shut the door, and Mallalieu, left to himself, took 
another heartening pull at his glass and proceeded to re-inspect his quarters. 
The fire was blazing up: the room was warm and comfortable; certainly he 
was fortunate. But he assured himself that the window was properly 
shuttered, barred, and fully covered by the thick curtain, and he stood by it 
for a moment listening intently for any sound of movement without. No 
sound came, not even the wail of a somewhat strong wind which he knew to 
be sweeping through the pine trees, and he came to the conclusion that the 
old stone walls were almost sound-proof and that if he and Miss Pett 
conversed in ordinary tones no eavesdroppers outside the cottage could hear 
them. And presently he caught a sound within the cottage--the sound of the 
sizzling of chops on a gridiron, and with it came the pleasant and grateful 
smell of cooking meat, and Mallalieu decided that he was hungry. 

To a man fixed as Mallalieu was at that time the evening which 
followed was by no means unpleasant. Miss Pett served him as nice a little 
supper as his own housekeeper would have given him; later on she favoured 
him with her company. They talked of anything but the events of the day, 
and Mallalieu began to think that the queer-looking woman was a 
remarkably shrewd and intelligent person. There was but one drawback to 
his captivity--Miss Pett would not let him smoke. Cigars, she said, might be 
smelt outside the cottage, and nobody would credit her with the 
consumption of such gentleman-like luxuries. 

"And if I were you," she said, at the end of an interesting conversation 
which had covered a variety of subjects, "I should try to get a good night's 
rest. I'll mix you a good glass of toddy such as the late Kitely always let me 
mix for his nightcap, and then I'll leave you. The bed's aired, there's plenty 
of clothing on it, all's safe, and you can sleep as if you were a baby in a 
cradle, for I always sleep like a dog, with one ear and an eye open, and I'll 
take good care naught disturbs you, so there!" 

Mallalieu drank the steaming glass of spirits and water which Miss Pett 
presently brought him, and took her advice about going to bed. Without 
ever knowing anything about it he fell into such a slumber as he had never 
known in his life before. It was indeed so sound that he never heard Miss 


Pett steal into his room, was not aware that she carefully withdrew the 
precious waistcoat which, through a convenient hole in the wall, she had 
watched him deposit under the rest of his garments on the chair at his side, 
never knew that she carried it away into the living-room on the other side of 
the cottage. For the strong flavour of the lemon and the sweetness of the 
sugar which Miss Pett had put into the hot toddy had utterly obscured the 
very slight taste of something else which she had put in--something which 
was much stronger than the generous dose of whisky, and was calculated to 
plunge Mallalieu into a stupor from which not even an earthquake could 
have roused him. 

Miss Pett examined the waistcoat at her leisure. Her thin fingers went 
through every pocket and every paper, through the bank-notes, the scrip, the 
shares, the securities. She put everything back in its place, after a careful 
reckoning and estimation of the whole. And Mallalieu was as deeply 
plunged in his slumbers as ever when she went back into his room with her 
shaded light and her catlike tread, and she replaced the garment exactly 
where she found it, and went out and shut the door as lightly as a butterfly 
folds its wings. 

It was then eleven o'clock at night, and Miss Pett, instead of retiring to 
her bed, sat down by the living-room fire and waited. The poke bonnet had 
been replaced by the gay turban, and under its gold and scarlet her strange, 
skeleton-like face gleamed like old ivory as she sat there with the firelight 
playing on it. And so immobile was she, sitting with her sinewy skin-and- 
bone arms lying folded over her silk apron, that she might have been taken 
for an image rather than for a living woman. 

But as the hands of the clock on the mantelpiece neared midnight, Miss 
Pett suddenly moved. Her sharp ears caught a scratching sound on the 
shutter outside the window. And noiselessly she moved down the passage, 
and noiselessly unbarred the front door, and just as noiselessly closed it 
again behind the man who slipped in--Christopher, her nephew. 

CHAPTER XXIV 

STRICT BUSINESS LINES 

Mr. Christopher Pett, warned by the uplifted finger of his aunt, tip-toed 
into the living-room, and setting down his small travelling bag on the table 
proceeded to divest himself of a thick overcoat, a warm muffler, woollen 
gloves, and a silk hat. And Miss Pett, having closed the outer and inner 
doors, came in and glanced inquiringly at him. 


"Which way did you come, this time?" she inquired. 

"High Gill," replied Christopher. "Got an afternoon express that stopped 
there. Jolly cold it was crossing those moors of yours, too, I can tell you!--I 
can do with a drop of something. I say--is there anything afoot about here?-- 
anything going on?" 

"Why?" asked Miss Pett, producing the whisky and the lemons. "And 
how do you mean?" 

Christopher pulled an easy chair to the fire and stretched his hands to 
the blaze. 

"Up there, on the moor," he answered. "There's fellows going about 
with lights--lanterns, I should say. I didn't see 'em close at hand--there were 
several of 'em crossing about--like fire-flies--as if the chaps who carried 'em 
were searching for something." 

Miss Pett set the decanter and the materials for toddy on the table at her 
nephew's side, and took a covered plate from the cupboard in the corner. 

"Them's potted meat sandwiches," she said. "Very toothsome you'll find 
‘em--I didn't prepare much, for I knew you'd get your dinner on the train. 
Yes, well, there is something afoot--they are searching. Not for something, 
though, but for somebody. Mallalieu!" 

Christopher, his mouth full of sandwiches, and his hand laid on the 
decanter, lifted a face full of new and alert interest. 

"The Mayor!" he exclaimed. 

"Quite so," assented Miss Pett. "Anthony Mallalieu, Esquire, Mayor of 
Highmarket. They want him, does the police--bad!" 

Christopher still remained transfixed. The decanter was already tilted in 
his hand, but he tilted it no further; the sandwich hung bulging in his cheek. 

"Good Lord!" he said. "Not for----" he paused, nodding his head 
towards the front of the cottage where the wood lay "--not for--that? They 
ain't suspicioning him?" 

"No, but for killing his clerk, who'd found something out," replied Miss 
Pett. "The clerk was killed Sunday; they took up Mallalieu and his partner 
today, and tried 'em, and Mallalieu slipped the police somehow, after the 
case was adjourned, and escaped. And--he's here!" 

Christopher had begun to pour the whisky into his glass. In his 
astonishment he rattled the decanter against the rim. 

"What!" he exclaimed. "Here? In this cottage?" 


"In there," answered Miss Pett. "In Kitely's room. Safe and sound. 
There's no danger. He'll not wake. I mixed him a glass of toddy before he 
went to bed, and neither earthquakes nor fire-alarms ‘ull wake him before 
nine o'clock tomorrow morning." 

"Whew!" said Christopher. "Um! it's a dangerous game--it's harbouring, 
you know. However, they'd suspect that he'd come here. Whatever made 
him come here?" 

"I made him come here," replied Miss Pett. "I caught him in the wood 
outside there, as I was coming back from the Town Hall, so I made him 
come in. It'll pay very well, Chris." 

Mr. Pett, who was lifting his glass to his lips, arrested it in mid-air, 
winked over its rim at his aunt, and smiled knowingly. 

"You're a good hand at business, I must say, old lady!" he remarked 
admiringly. "Of course, of course, if you're doing a bit of business out of it-- 

"That'll come tomorrow," said Miss Pett, seating herself at the table and 
glancing at her nephew's bag. "We'll do our own business tonight. Well, 
how have you come on?" 

Christopher munched and drank for a minute or two. Then he nodded, 
with much satisfaction in his manner. 

"Very well," he answered. "I got what I consider a very good price. Sold 
the whole lot to another Brixton property-owner, got paid, and have brought 
you the money. All of it--ain't even taken my costs, my expenses, and my 
commission out of it--yet." 

"How much did you sell for?" asked Miss Pett. 

Christopher pulled his bag to his side and took a bundle of red-taped 
documents from it. 

"You ought to think yourself jolly lucky," he said, wagging his head 
admonitorily at his aunt. "I see a lot of the state of the property market, and 
I can assure you I did uncommonly well for you. I shouldn't have got what I 
did if it had been sold by auction. But the man I sold to was a bit keen, 
‘cause he's already got adjacent property, and he gave rather more than he 
would ha' done in other circumstances. I got," he continued, consulting the 
topmost of his papers, "I got, in round figures, three thousand four hundred- 
-to be exact, three thousand four hundred, seventeen, five, eleven." 

"Where's the money?" demanded Miss Pett. 


"It's here," answered Christopher, tapping his breast. "In my pocket- 
book. Notes, big and little--so that we can settle up." 

Miss Pett stretched out her hand. 

"Hand it over!" she said. 

Christopher gave his aunt a sidelong glance. 

"Hadn't we better reckon up my costs and commission first?" he 
suggested. "Here's an account of the costs--the commission, of course, was 
to be settled between you and me." 

"We'll settle all that when you've handed the money over," said Miss 
Pett. "I haven't counted it yet." 

There was a certain unwillingness in Christopher Pett's manner as he 
slowly produced a stout pocket-book and took from it a thick wad of bank- 
notes. He pushed this across to his aunt, with a tiny heap of silver and 
copper. 

"Well, I'm trusting to you, you know," he said a little doubtfully. "Don't 
forget that I've done well for you." 

Miss Pett made no answer. She had taken a pair of spectacles from her 
pocket, and with these perched on the bridge of her sharp nose she 
proceeded to count the notes, while her nephew alternately sipped at his 
toddy and stroked his chin, meanwhile eyeing his relative's proceedings 
with somewhat rueful looks. 

"Three thousand, four hundred and seventeen pounds, five shillings and 
elevenpence," and Miss Pett calmly. "And them costs, now, and the 
expenses--how much do they come to, Chris?" 

"Sixty-one, two, nine," answered Christopher, passing one of his papers 
across the table with alacrity. "You'll find it quite right--I did it as cheap as 
possible for you." 

Miss Pett set her elbow on her heap of bank-notes while she examined 
the statement. That done, she looked over the tops of her spectacles at the 
expectant Christopher. 

"Well, about that commission," she said. "Of course, you know, Chris, 
you oughtn't to charge me what you'd charge other folks. You ought to do it 
very reasonable indeed for me. What were you thinking of, now?" 

"IT got the top price," remarked Christopher reflectively. "I got you quite 
four hundred more than the market price. How would--how would five per 
cent. be, now?" 

Miss Pett threw up the gay turban with a toss of surprise. 


"Five per cent!" she ejaculated. "Christopher Pett!--whatever are you 
talking about? Why, that 'ud be a hundred and seventy pound! Eh, dear!-- 
nothing of the sort--it ‘ud be as good as robbery. I'm astonished at you." 

"Well, how much, then?" growled Christopher. "Hang it all!--don't be 
close with your own nephew." 

"I'll give you a hundred pounds--to include the costs," said Miss Pett 
firmly. "Not a penny more--but," she added, bending forward and nodding 
her head towards that half of the cottage wherein Mallalieu slumbered so 
heavily, "I'll give you something to boot--an opportunity of feathering your 
nest out of--him!" 

Christopher's face, which had clouded heavily, lightened somewhat at 
this, and he too glanced at the door. 

"Will it be worth it?" he asked doubtfully. "What is there to be got out of 
him if he's flying from justice? He'll carry naught--and he can't get at 
anything that he has, either." 

Miss Pett gave vent to a queer, dry chuckle; the sound of her laughter 
always made her nephew think of the clicking of machinery that badly 
wanted oiling. 

"He's heaps o' money on him!" she whispered. "After he dropped off 
tonight I went through his pockets. We've only got to keep a tight hold on 
him to get as much as ever we like! So--put your hundred in your pocket, 
and we'll see about the other affair tomorrow." 

"Oh, well, of course, in that case!" said Christopher. He picked up the 
banknote which his aunt pushed towards him and slipped it into his purse. 
"We shall have to play on his fears a bit, you know," he remarked. 

"I think we shall be equal to it--between us," answered Miss Pett drily. 
"Them big, flabby men's easy frightened." 

Mallalieu was certainly frightened when he woke suddenly next 
morning to find Miss Pett standing at the side of his bed. He glared at her 
for one instant of wild alarm and started up on his pillows. Miss Pett laid 
one of her claw-like hands on his shoulder. 

"Don't alarm yourself, mister," she said. "All's safe, and here's 
something that'll do you good--a cup of nice hot coffee--real Mocha, to 
which the late Kitely was partial--with a drop o'rum in it. Drink it--and you 
shall have your breakfast in half an hour. It's past nine o'clock." 

"I must have slept very sound," said Mallalieu, following his gaoler's 
orders. "You say all's safe? Naught heard or seen?" 


"All's safe, all's serene," replied Miss Pett. "And you're in luck's way, 
for there's my nephew Christopher arrived from London, to help me about 
settling my affairs and removing my effects from this place, and he's a 
lawyer and'll give you good advice." 

Mallalieu growled a little. He had seen Mr. Christopher Pett and he was 
inclined to be doubtful of him. 

"Is he to be trusted?" he muttered. "I expect he'll have to be squared, 
too!" 

"Not beyond reason," replied Miss Pett. "We're not unreasonable people, 
our family. He's a very sensible young man, is Christopher. The late Kitely 
had a very strong opinion of his abilities." 

Mallalieu had no doubt of Mr. Christopher Pett's abilities in a certain 
direction after he had exchanged a few questions and answers with that 
young gentleman. For Christopher was shrewd, sharp, practical and judicial. 

"It's a very dangerous and--you'll excuse plain speaking under the 
circumstances, sir--very foolish thing that you've done, Mr. Mallalieu," he 
said, as he and the prisoner sat closeted together in the still shuttered and 
curtained parlour-bedroom. "The mere fact of your making your escape, sir, 
is what some would consider a proof of guilt--it is indeed! And of course 
my aunt--and myself, in my small way--we're running great risks, Mr. 
Mallalieu--we really are--great risks!" 

"Now then, you'll not lose by me," said Mallalieu. "I'm not a man of 
straw." 

"All very well, sir," replied Christopher, "but even if you were a 
millionaire and recompensed us on what I may term a princely scale--not 
that we shall expect it, Mr. Mallalieu--the risks would be extraordinary-- 
ahem! I mean will be extraordinary. For you see, Mr. Mallalieu, there's two 
or three things that's dead certain. To start with, sir, it's absolutely 
impossible for you to get away from here by yourself--you can't do it!" 

"Why not?" growled Mallalieu. "I can get away at nightfall." 

"No, sir," affirmed Christopher stoutly. "I saw the condition of the 
moors last night. Patrolled, Mr. Mallalieu, patrolled! By men with lights. 
That patrolling, sir, will go on for many a night. Make up your mind, Mr. 
Mallalieu, that if you set foot out of this house, you'll see the inside of 
Norcaster Gaol before two hours is over!" 

"What do you advise, then?" demanded Mallalieu. "Here!--I'm fairly in 
for it, so I'll tell you what my notion was. If I can once get to a certain part 


of Norcaster, I'm safe. I can get away to the Continent from there." 

"Then, sir," replied Christopher, "the thing is to devise a plan by which 
you can be conveyed to Norcaster without suspicion. That'll have to be 
arranged between me and my aunt--hence our risks on your behalf." 

"Your aunt said she'd a plan," remarked Mallalieu. 

"Not quite matured, sir," said Christopher. "It needs a little reflection 
and trimming, as it were. Now what I advise, Mr. Mallalieu, is this--you 
keep snug here, with my aunt as sentinel--she assures me that even if the 
police--don't be frightened, sir!--did come here, she could hide you quite 
safely before ever she opened the door to them. As for me, I'll go, casual- 
like, into the town, and do a bit of quiet looking and listening. I shall be 
able to find out how the land lies, sir--and when I return I'll report to you, 
and the three of us will put our heads together." 

Leaving the captive in charge of Miss Pett, Christopher, having brushed 
his silk hat and his overcoat and fitted on a pair of black kid gloves, strolled 
solemnly into Highmarket. He was known to a few people there, and he 
took good care to let those of his acquaintance who met him hear that he 
had come down to arrange his aunt's affairs, and to help in the removal of 
the household goods bequeathed to her by the deceased Kitely. In proof of 
this he called in at the furniture remover's, to get an estimate of the cost of 
removal to Norcaster Docks--thence, said Christopher, the furniture could 
be taken by sea to London, where Miss Pett intended to reside in future. At 
the furniture remover's, and in such other shops as he visited, and in the bar- 
parlour of the Highmarket Arms, where he stayed an hour or so, gossiping 
with the loungers, and sipping a glass or two of dry sherry, Christopher 
picked up a great deal of information. And at noon he returned to the 
cottage, having learned that the police and everybody in Highmarket firmly 
believed that Mallalieu had got clear and clean away the night before, and 
was already far beyond pursuit. The police theory was that there had been 
collusion, and that immediately on his escape he had been whirled off by 
some person to whose identity there was as yet no clue. 

But Christopher Pett told a very different story to Mallalieu. The moors, 
he said, were being patrolled night and day: it was believed the fugitive was 
in hiding in one of the old quarries. Every road and entrance to Norcaster, 
and to all the adjacent towns and stations, was watched and guarded. There 
was no hope for Mallalieu but in the kindness and contrivance of the aunt 


and the nephew, and Mallalieu recognized the inevitable and was obliged to 
yield himself to their tender mercies. 

CHAPTER XXV 

NO FURTHER EVIDENCE 

While Mallalieu lay captive in the stronghold of Miss Pett, Cotherstone 
was experiencing a quite different sort of incarceration in the detention cells 
of Norcaster Gaol. Had he known where his partner was, and under what 
circumstances Mallalieu had obtained deliverance from official bolts and 
bars, Cotherstone would probably have laughed in his sleeve and sneered at 
him for a fool. He had been calling Mallalieu a fool, indeed, ever since the 
previous evening, when the police, conducting him to Norcaster, had told 
him of the Mayor's escape from the Town Hall. Nobody but an absolute 
fool, a consummate idiot, thought Cotherstone, would have done a thing 
like that. The man who flies is the man who has reason to fly--that was 
Cotherstone's opinion, and in his belief ninety-nine out of every hundred 
persons in Highmarket would share it. Mallalieu would now be set down as 
guilty--they would say he dared not face things, that he knew he was 
doomed, that his escape was the desperate act of a conscious criminal. Ass!- 
-said Cotherstone, not without a certain amount of malicious delight: they 
should none of them have reason to say such things of him. He would make 
no attempt to fly--no, not if they left the gate of Norcaster Gaol wide open 
to him! It should be his particular care to have himself legally cleared--his 
acquittal should be as public as the proceedings which had just taken place. 
He went out of the dock with that resolve strong on him; he carried it away 
to his cell at Norcaster; he woke in the moming with it, stronger than ever. 
Cotherstone, instead of turning tail, was going to fight--for his own hand. 

As a prisoner merely under detention, Cotherstone had privileges of 
which he took good care to avail himself. Four people he desired to see, and 
must see at once, on that first day in gaol--and he lost no time in making 
known his desires. One--and the most important--person was a certain 
solicitor in Norcaster who enjoyed a great reputation as a sharp man of 
affairs. Another--scarcely less important--was a barrister who resided in 
Norcaster, and had had it said of him for a whole generation that he had 
restored more criminals to society than any man of his profession then 
living. And the other two were his own daughter and Windle Bent. Them he 
must see--but the men of law first. 


When the solicitor and the barrister came, Cotherstone talked to them as 
he had never talked to anybody in his life. He very soon let them see that he 
had two definite objects in sending for them: the first was to tell them in 
plain language that money was of no consideration in the matter of his 
defence; the second, that they had come there to hear him lay down the law 
as to what they were to do. Talk he did, and they listened--and Cotherstone 
had the satisfaction of seeing that they went away duly impressed with all 
that he had said to them. He went back to his cell from the room in which 
this interview had taken place congratulating himself on his ability. 

"I shall be out of this, and all'll be clear, a week today!" he assured 
himself. "We'll see where that fool of a Mallalieu is by then! For he'll not 
get far, nor go hidden for thirty years, this time." 

He waited with some anxiety to see his daughter, not because he must 
see her within the walls of a prison, but because he knew that by that time 
she would have learned the secrets of that past which he had kept so 
carefully hidden from her. Only child of his though she was, he felt that 
Lettie was not altogether of his sort; he had often realized that she was on a 
different mental plane from his own, and was also, in some respects, a little 
of a mystery to him. How would she take all this?--what would she say?-- 
what effect would it have on her?--he pondered these questions uneasily 
while he waited for her visit. 

But if Cotherstone had only known it, he need have suffered no anxiety 
about Lettie. It had fallen to Bent to tell her the sad news the afternoon 
before, and Bent had begged Brereton to go up to the house with him. Bent 
was upset; Brereton disliked the task, though he willingly shared in it. They 
need have had no anxiety, either. For Lettie listened calmly and patiently 
until the whole story had been told, showing neither alarm, nor indignation, 
nor excitement; her self-composure astonished even Bent, who thought, 
having been engaged to her for twelve months, that he knew her pretty well. 

"I understand exactly," said Lettie, when, between them, they had told 
her everything, laying particular stress on her father's version of things. "It 
is all very annoying, of course, but then it is quite simple, isn't it? Of course, 
Mr. Mallalieu has been the guilty person all through, and poor father has 
been dragged into it. But then--all that you have told me has only to be put 
before the--who is it?--magistrates?--judges?--and then, of course, father 
will be entirely cleared, and Mr. Mallalieu will be hanged. Windle--of 
course we shall have to put off the wedding?" 


"Oh, of course!" agreed Bent. "We can't have any weddings until all this 
business is cleared up." 

"That'll be so much better," said Lettie. "It really was becoming an 
awful rush." 

Brereton glanced at Bent when they left the house. 

"I congratulate you on having a fiancée of a well-balanced mind, old 
chap!" he said. "That was--a relief!" 

"Oh, Lettie's a girl of singularly calm and equable temperament," 
answered Bent. "She's not easily upset, and she's quick at sizing things up. 
And I say, Brereton, I've got to do all I can for Cotherstone, you know. 
What about his defence?" 

"IT should imagine that Cotherstone is already arranging his defence 
himself," said Brereton. "He struck me during that talk this morning at 
Tailington's as being very well able to take care of himself, Bent, and I think 
you'll find when you visit him that he's already fixed things. You won't 
perhaps see why, and I won't explain just now, but this foolish running away 
of Mallalieu, who, of course, is sure to be caught, is very much in 
Cotherstone's favour. I shall be much surprised if you don't find Cotherstone 
in very good spirits, and if there aren't developments in this affair within a 
day or two which will impress the whole neighbourhood." 

Bent, visiting the prisoner in company with Lettie next day, found 
Brereton's prediction correct. Cotherstone, hearing from his daughter's own 
lips what she herself thought of the matter, and being reassured that all was 
well between Bent and her, became not merely confident but cheerily 
boastful. He would be free, and he would be cleared by that day next week-- 
he was not sorry, he said, that at last all this had come out, for now he 
would be able to get rid of an incubus that had weighted him all his life. 

"You're very confident, you know," remarked Bent. 

"Not beyond reason," asserted Cotherstone doggedly. "You wait till 
tomorrow!" 

"What is there tomorrow?" asked Bent. 

"The inquest on Stoner is tomorrow," replied Cotherstone. "You be 
there--and see and hear what happens." 

All of Highmarket population that could cram itself into the Coroner's 
court was there next day when the adjourned inquest on the clerk's death 
was held. Neither Bent nor Brereton nor Tallington had any notion of what 
line was going to be taken by Cotherstone and his advisers, but Tallington 


and Brereton exchanged glances when Cotherstone, in charge of two 
warders from Norcaster, was brought in, and when the Norcaster solicitor 
and the Norcaster barrister whom he had retained, shortly afterwards 
presented themselves. 

"I begin to foresee," whispered Tallington. "Clever!--devilish clever!" 

"Just so," agreed Brereton, with a sidelong nod at the crowded seats 
close by. "And there's somebody who's interested because it's going to be 
devilish clever--that fellow Pett!" 

Christopher Pett was there, silk hat, black kid gloves and all, not afraid 
of being professionally curious. Curiosity was the order of the day: 
everybody present--of any intelligent perception--wanted to know what the 
presence of Cotherstone, one of the two men accused of the murder of 
Stoner, signified. But it was some little time before any curiosity was 
satisfied. The inquest being an adjourned one, most of the available 
evidence had to be taken, and as a coroner has a wide field in the calling of 
witnesses, there was more evidence produced before him and his jury than 
before the magistrates. There was Myler, of course, and old Pursey, and the 
sweethearting couple: there were other witnesses, railway folks, medical 
experts, and townspeople who could contribute some small quota of 
testimony. But all these were forgotten when at last Cotherstone, having 
been duly warned by the coroner that he need not give any evidence at all, 
determinedly entered the witness-box--to swear on oath that he was witness 
to his partner's crime. 

Nothing could shake Cotherstone's evidence. He told a_ plain, 
straightforward story from first to last. He had no knowledge whatever of 
Stoner's having found out the secret of the Wilchester affair. He knew 
nothing of Stoner's having gone over to Darlington. On the Sunday he 
himself had gone up the moors for a quiet stroll. At the spinney 
overhanging Hobwick Quarry he had seen Mallalieu and Stoner, and had at 
once noticed that something in the shape of a quarrel was afoot. He saw 
Mallalieu strike heavily at Stoner with his oak stick--saw Mallalieu, in a 
sudden passion, kick the stick over the edge of the quarry, watched him go 
down into the quarry and eventually leave it. He told how he himself had 
gone after the stick, recovered it, taken it home, and had eventually told the 
police where it was. He had never spoken to Mallalieu on that Sunday-- 
never seen him except under the circumstances just detailed. 


The astute barrister who represented Cotherstone had not troubled the 
Coroner and his jury much by asking questions of the various witnesses. 
But he had quietly elicited from all the medical men the definite opinion 
that death had been caused by the blow. And when Cotherstone's evidence 
was over, the barrister insisted on recalling the two sweethearts, and he got 
out of them, separately (each being excluded from the court while the other 
gave evidence), that they had not seen Mallalieu and Cotherstone together, 
that Mallalieu had left the quarry some time before they saw Cotherstone, 
and that when Mallalieu passed them he seemed to be agitated and was 
muttering to himself, whereas in Cotherstone's manner they noticed nothing 
remarkable. 

Brereton, watching the faces of the jurymen, all tradesmen of the town, 
serious and anxious, saw the effect which Cotherstone's evidence and the 
further admissions of the two sweethearts was having. And neither he nor 
Tallington--and certainly not Mr. Christopher Pett--was surprised when, in 
the gathering dusk of the afternoon, the inquest came to an end with a 
verdict of Wilful Murder against Anthony Mallalieu. 

"Your client is doing very well," observed Tallington to the Norcaster 
solicitor as they foregathered in an ante-room. 

"My client will be still better when he comes before your bench again," 
drily answered the other. "As you'll see!" 

"So that's the line you're taking?" said Tallington quietly. "A good one-- 
for him." 

"Every man for himself," remarked the Norcaster practitioner. "We're 
not concemed with Mallalieu--we're concerned about ourselves. See you 
when Cotherstone's brought before your worthies next Tuesday. And--a 
word in your ear!--it won't be a long job, then." 

Long job or short job, the Highmarket Town Hall was packed to the 
doors when Cotherstone, after his week's detention, was again placed in the 
dock. This time, he stood there alone--and he looked around him with 
confidence and with not a few signs that he felt a sense of coming triumph. 
He listened with a quiet smile while the prosecuting counsel--sent down 
specially from London to take charge--discussed with the magistrates the 
matter of Mallalieu's escape, and he showed more interest when he heard 
some police information as to how that escape had been effected, and that 
up to then not a word had been heard and no trace found of the fugitive. 
And after that, as the prosecuting counsel bent over to exchange a 


whispered word with the magistrates’ clerk, Cotherstone deliberately turned, 
and seeking out the place where Bent and Brereton sat together, favoured 
them with a peculiar glance. It was the glance of a man who wished to say 
"T told you!--now you'll see whether I was right!" 

"We're going to hear something--now!" whispered Brereton. 

The prosecuting counsel straightened himself and looked at the 
magistrates. There was a momentary hesitation on his part; a look of 
expectancy on the faces of the men on the bench; a deep silence in the 
crowded court. The few words that came from the counsel were sharp and 
decisive. 

"There will be no further evidence against the prisoner now in the dock, 
your worships," he said. "The prosecution decides to withdraw the charge." 

In the buzz of excitement which followed the voice of the old chairman 
was scarcely audible as he glanced at Cotherstone. 

"You are discharged," he said abruptly. 

Cotherstone turned and left the dock. And for the second time he looked 
at Bent and Brereton in the same peculiar, searching way. Then, amidst a 
dead silence, he walked out of the court. 

CHAPTER XXVI 

THE VIRTUES OF SUSPICION 

During that week Mallalieu was to learn by sad experience that it is a 
very poor thing to acquire information at second hand. There he was, a 
strictly-guarded--if a cosseted and pampered--prisoner, unable to put his 
nose outside the cottage, and entirely dependent on Chris Pett for any and 
all news of the world which lay so close at hand and was just then so deeply 
and importantly interesting to him. Time hung very heavily on his hands. 
There were books enough on the shelves of his prison-parlour, but the late 
Kitely's taste had been of a purely professional nature, and just then 
Mallalieu had no liking for murder cases, criminal trials, and that sort of 
gruesomeness. He was constantly asking for newspapers, and was skilfully 
put off--it was not within Christopher's scheme of things to let Mallalieu get 
any accurate notion of what was really going on. Miss Pett did not take in a 
newspaper; Christopher invariably forgot to bring one in when he went to 
the town; twice, being pressed by Mallalieu to remember, he brought back 
The Times of the day before--wherein, of course, Mallalieu failed to find 
anything about himself. And it was about himself that he so wanted to hear, 
about how things were, how people talked of him, what the police said, 


what was happening generally, and his only source of information was 
Chris. 

Mr. Pett took good care to represent everything in his own fashion. He 
was assiduous in assuring Mallalieu that he was working in his interest with 
might and main; jealous in proclaiming his own and his aunt's intention to 
get him clear away to Norcaster. But he also never ceased dilating on the 
serious nature of that enterprise, never wearied in protesting how much risk 
he and Miss Pett were running; never refrained from showing the captive 
how very black things were, and how much blacker they would be if it were 
not for his present gaolers' goodness. And when he returned to the cottage 
after the inquest on Stoner, his face was unusually long and grave as he 
prepared to tell Mallalieu the news. 

"Things are looking in a very bad way for you, Mr. Mallalieu," he 
whispered, when he was closeted with Mallalieu in the little room which the 
captive now hated fiercely and loathingly. "They look in a very bad way 
indeed, sir! If you were in any other hands than ours, Mr. Mallalieu, I don't 
know what you'd do. We're running the most fearful risks on your behalf, 
we are indeed. Things is--dismal!" 

Mallalieu's temper, never too good, and all the worse for his enforced 
confinement, blazed up. 

"Hang it! why don't you speak out plain?" he snarled. "Say what you 
mean, and be done with it! What's up now, like? Things are no worse than 
they were, I reckon." 

Christopher slowly drew off one of the black kid gloves, and blew into 
it before laying it on the table. 

"No need to use strong language, Mr. Mallalieu," he said deprecatingly, 
as he calmly proceeded to divest the other hand. "No need at all, sir-- 
between friends and gentlemen, Mr. Mallalieu!--things are a lot worse. The 
coroner's jury has returned a verdict of wilful murder--against you!" 

Mallalieu's big face turned of a queer grey hue--that word murder was 
particularly distasteful to him. 

"Against me!" he muttered. "Why me particularly? There were two of 
us charged. What about Cotherstone?" 

"I'm talking about the inquest" said Christopher. "They don't charge 
anybody at inquests--they only inquire in general. The verdict's against you, 
and you only. And--it was Cotherstone's evidence that did it!" 


"Cotherstone!" exclaimed Mallalieu. "Evidence against me! He's a liar 
if----" 

"I'll tell you--all in due order," interrupted Chris. "Be calm, Mr. 
Mallalieu, and listen--be judicial." 

But in spite of this exhortation, Mallalieu fumed and fretted, and when 
Christopher had told him everything he looked as if it only required a little 
resolution on his part to force himself to action. 

"I've a good mind to go straight out o' this place and straight down to 
the police!" he growled. "I have indeed!--a great mind to go and give 
myself up, and have things proved." 

"Do!" said Christopher, heartily. "I wish you would, sir. It 'ud save me 
and my poor aunt a world of trouble. Only--it's my duty as a duly qualified 
solicitor of the High Court to inform you that every step you take from this 
haven of refuge will be a step towards the--gallows!" 

Mallalieu shrank back in his chair and stared at Mr. Pett's sharp features. 
His own blanched once more. 

"You're sure of that?" he demanded hoarsely. 

"Certain!" replied Christopher. "No doubt of it, sir. 1 know!" 

"What's to be done, then?" asked the captive. 

Christopher assumed his best consultation-and-advice manner. 

"What," he said at last, "in my opinion, is the best thing is to wait and 
see what happens when Cotherstone's brought up before the bench next 
Tuesday. You're safe enough until then--so long as you do what we tell you. 
Although all the country is being watched and searched, there's not the 
ghost of a notion that you're in Highmarket. So remain as content as you 
can, Mr. Mallalieu, and as soon as we learn what takes place next Tuesday, 
we'll see about that plan of ours." 

"Let's be knowing what it is," grumbled Mallalieu. 

"Not quite matured, sir, yet," said Christopher as he rose and picked up 
the silk hat and the kid gloves. "But when it is, you'll say--ah, you'll say it's 
a most excellent one!" 

So Mallalieu had to wait until the next Tuesday came round. He did the 
waiting impatiently and restlessly. He ate, he drank, he slept--slept as he 
had never slept in his life--but he knew that he was losing flesh from 
anxiety. It was with real concern that he glanced at Christopher when that 
worthy returned from the adjourned case on the Tuesday afternoon. His face 
fell when he saw that Christopher was gloomier than ever. 


"Worse and worse, Mr. Mallalieu!" whispered Christopher mysteriously 
when he had shut the door. "Everything's against you, sir. It's all centring 
and fastening on you. What do you think happened? Cotherstone's 
discharged!" 

"What!" exclaimed Mallalieu, jumping in his chair. "Discharged! Why, 
then, they'd have discharged me!" 

Christopher laid his finger on the side of his nose. 

"Would they?" he said with a knowing wink. "Not much they wouldn't. 
Cotherstone's let loose--to give evidence against you. When you're caught!" 

Mallalieu's small eyes began to bulge, and a dull red to show on his 
cheek. He looked as if he were bursting with words which he could not get 
out, and Christopher Pett hastened to improve the occasion. 

"It's my opinion it's all a plant!" he said. "A conspiracy, if you like, 
between Cotherstone and the authorities. Cotherstone, he's got the smartest 
solicitor in Norcaster and the shrewdest advocate on this circuit--you know 
‘em, Mr. Mallalieu--Stilby's the solicitor, and Gradston the barrister--and it 
strikes me it's a put-up job. D'ye see through it? First of all, Cotherstone 
gives evidence at that inquest: on his evidence a verdict of murder is 
returned against--you! Now Cotherstone's discharged by the magistrates--no 
further evidence being offered against him. Why? So that he can give 
evidence before the magistrates and at the Assizes against--you! That is-- 
when you're caught." 

"They've got to catch me yet," growled Mallalieu. "Now then--what 
about this plan of yours? For I'm going to wait no longer. Either you tell me 
what you're going to do for me, or I shall walk out o' that door as soon as 
it's dark tonight and take my chances. D'ye hear that?" 

Christopher rose, opened the door, and softly called Miss Pett. And 
Miss Pett came, took a seat, folded her thin arms, and looked attentively at 
her learned nephew. 

"Yes, sir," said Christopher, resuming the conversation, "I hear that--and 
we are now ready to explain plans and discuss terms. You will, of course, 
recompense us, Mr. Mallalieu?" 

"I've said all along that you'd not lose by me," retorted Mallalieu. 
"Aught in reason, I'll pay. But--this plan o' yours? I'm going to know what it 
is before we come to any question of paying. So out with it!" 

"Well, it's an excellent plan," responded Christopher. "You say that 
you'll be safe if you're set down in a certain part of Norcaster--near the 


docks. Now that will suit our plans exactly. You're aware, of course, Mr. 
Mallalieu, that my aunt here is about to remove her goods and chattels-- 
bequeathed by Mr. Kitely, deceased--from this house? Very well--the 
removal's to take place tomorrow. I have already arranged with Mr. 
Strawson, furniture remover, to send up a couple of vans tomorrow 
morning, very early. Into those vans the furniture will be placed, and the 
vans will convey it to Norcaster, whence they will be transshipped bodily to 
London, by sea. Mr. Mallalieu--you'll leave here, sir, in one of those vans!" 

Mallalieu listened, considered, began to see possibilities. 

"Aye!" he said, with a cunning glance. "Aye!--that's not a bad notion. I 
can see my way in that respect. But--how am I going to get into a van here, 
and got out of it there, without the vanmen knowing?" 

"I've thought it all out," answered Christopher. "You must keep snug in 
this room until afternoon. We'll get the first van off in the morning--say by 
noon. I'll so contrive that the second van won't be ready to start until after 
it's dusk. When it is ready the men'll go down to fetch their horses--I'll give 
‘em something to get themselves a drink before they come back--that'll 
delay 'em a bit longer. And while they're away, we'll slip you into the van-- 
and I shall go with that van to Norcaster. And when we get to the shed at 
Norcaster where the vans are to be left, the two men will go away with their 
horses--and I shall let you out. It's a good plan, Mr. Mallalieu." 

"It'll do, anyhow," agreed Mallalieu, who felt heartily relieved. "We'll 
try it. But you must take all possible care until I'm in, and we're off. The 
least bit of a slip----" 

Mr. Pett drily remarked that if any slips occurred they would not be of 
his making--after which both he and his aunt coughed several times and 
looked at the guest-prisoner in a fashion which seemed to invite speech 
from him. 

"All right then," said Mallalieu. "Tomorrow, you say? All right--all 
right!" 

Miss Pett coughed again and began to make pleats in her apron. 

"Of course, Christopher," she said, addressing her nephew as if there 
were no other person present, "of course, Mr. Mallalieu has not yet stated 
his terms." 

"Oh!--ah!--just so!" replied Christopher, starting as from a pensive 
reverie. "Ah, to be sure. Now, what would you say, Mr. Mallalieu? How do 
you feel disposed, sir?" 


Mallalieu looked fixedly from aunt to nephew, from nephew to aunt. 
Then his face became hard and rigid. 

"Fifty pound apiece!" he said. "That's how I'm disposed. And you don't 
get an offer like that every day, I know. Fifty pound apiece!" 

Miss Pett inclined her turbaned head towards her right shoulder and 
sighed heavily: Mr. Pett folded his hands, looked at the ceiling, and 
whistled. 

"We don't get an offer like that every day!" he murmured. "No!--I 
should think we didn't! Fifty pound apiece!--a hundred pound altogether-- 
for saving a fellow-creature from the gallows! Oh, Mr. Mallalieu!" 

"Hang it!--how much money d'ye think I'm likely to carry on me?--me!- 
-in my unfortunate position!" snarled Mallalieu. "D'ye think----" 

"Christopher," observed Miss Pett, rising and making for the door, "I 
should suggest that Mr. Mallalieu is left to consider matters. Perhaps when 
he's reflected a bit----" 

She and her nephew went out, leaving Mallalieu fuming and grumbling. 
And once in the living-room she turned to Christopher with a shake of the 
head. 

"What did I tell you?" she said. "Mean as a miser! My plan's much the 
best. We'll help ourselves--and then we can snap our fingers at him. I'll give 
him an extra strong nightcap tonight, and then...." 

But before the close of that evening came Mallalieu's notions underwent 
a change. He spent the afternoon in thinking. He knew that he was in the 
power of two people who, if they could, would skin him. And the more he 
thought, the more he began to be suspicious--and suddenly he wondered 
why he slept so heavily at night, and all of a sudden he saw the reason. 
Drugged!--that old she-devil was drugging his drink. That was it, of course- 
-but it had been for the last time: she shouldn't do it again. 

That night when Miss Pett brought the hot toddy, mixed according to 
the recipe of the late Kitely, Mallalieu took it at his door, saying he was 
arrayed for sleep, and would drink it when in bed. After which he carefully 
poured it into a flower-pot that graced his room, and when he presently lay 
down it was with eyes and ears open and his revolver ready to his right 
hand. 

CHAPTER XXVII 

MR. WRAYTHWAITE OF WRAYE 


Had the Mayor of Highmarket, lying there sullen and suspicious, only 
known what was taking place close to him at that very moment, only known 
what had been happening in his immediate vicinity during the afternoon and 
evening, he might have taken some course of action which would have 
prevented what was shortly to come. But he knew nothing--except that he 
was angry, and full of doubts, and cursed everything and everybody that had 
led to this evil turn in his fortunes, and was especially full of vindictiveness 
towards the man and woman in the next room, who, as he felt sure, were 
trying to take advantage of his present helplessness. And meanwhile, not far 
away, things were going on--and they had been going on all that day since 
noon. 

Brereton, going away from Highmarket Town Hall after the dramatic 
discharge of Cotherstone, was suddenly accosted by a smart-looking young 
man whom, at first glance, he knew to be in some way connected with the 
law. 

"Mr. Gifford Brereton?" inquired this stranger. "I have a note for you, 

sir." 
Brereton took the note and stepped aside into a quiet corner: the young 
man followed and stood near. To Brereton's surprise he found himself 
looking at a letter in the handwriting of a London solicitor who had two or 
three times favoured him with a brief. He hastily glanced through its 
contents:-- 

"THE DUKE'S HEAD HOTEL" Norcaster. 

"DEAR MR. BRERETON,-- 

"T have just arrived at this place on business which is closely connected 
with that which you have in hand. I shall be much obliged if you join me 
here at once, bringing with you the daughter of your client Harborough--it 
is important that she should accompany you. The bearer will have a car in 
readiness for you. 

Yours sincerely, "H. C. CARFAX." 

Brereton put the note in his pocket and turned to the messenger. 

"Mr. Carfax wishes me to return with you to Norcaster," he remarked. 
"He mentions a car." 

"Here, Mr. Brereton--round the corner--a good one, that will run us 
there in twenty minutes," replied the messenger. 

"There's a call to make first," said Brereton. He went round the corner 
with his companion and recognized in the chauffeur who waited there a 


man who had once or twice driven him from Norcaster of late. "Ah!" he 
said, "I daresay you know where Mrs. Northrop lives in this town--up near 
the foot of the Shawl? You do?--run us up there, then. Are you one of Mr. 
Carfax's clerks?" he asked when he and the messenger had got into the car. 
"Have you come down with him from London?" 

"No, sir--I am a clerk at Willerby & Hargreaves’ in Norcaster," replied 
the messenger. "Carfax and Spillington are our London agents. Mr. Carfax 
and some other gentlemen came down from town first thing this morning, 
and Mr. Carfax got me to bring you that note." 

"You don't know what he wants to see me about?" asked Brereton, who 
was already curious to the point of eagerness. 

"Well, sir, I have a pretty good idea," answered the clerk, with a smile, 
"but I think Mr. Carfax would rather tell you everything himself. We shall 
soon be there, Mr. Brereton--if the young lady doesn't keep us." 

Brereton ran into Northrop's house and carried Avice off with scant 
ceremony. 

"This, of course, has something to do with your father's case," he said, 
as he led her down to the car. "It may be--but no, we won't anticipate! Only- 
-I'm certain things are going to right themselves. Now then!" he called to 
the driver as they joined the clerk. "Get along to Norcaster as fast as you 
can." 

Within half an hour the car stopped at the old-fashioned gateway of the 
Duke's Head in Norcaster market-place, and the clerk immediately led his 
two companions into the hotel and upstairs to a private sitting-room, at the 
door of which he knocked. A voice bade him enter; he threw the door open 
and announced the visitors. 

"Miss Harborough--Mr. Brereton, Mr. Carfax," he said. 

Brereton glanced sharply at the men who stood in the room, evidently 
expectant of his and his companion's arrival. Carfax, a short, middle-aged 
man, quick and bustling in manner, he, of course, knew: the others were 
strangers. Two of them Brereton instantly set down as detectives; there were 
all the marks and signs of the craft upon them. They stood in a window, 
whispering together, and at them Brereton gave but a glance. But at the 
fourth man, who stood on the hearthrug, he looked long and hard. And his 
thoughts immediately turned to the night on which he and Avice had visited 
the old woman who lived in the lonely house on the moors and to what she 
had said about a tall man who had met Harborough in her presence--a tall, 


bearded man. For the man who stood there before him, looking at Avice 
with an interested, somewhat wistful smile, was a tall, bearded man--a man 
past middle age, who looked as if he had seen a good deal of the far-off 
places of the world. 

Carfax had hurried forward, shaken hands with Brereton, and turned to 
Avice while Brereton was making this rapid inspection. 

"So here you are, Brereton--and this young lady, I suppose, is Miss 
Harborough?" he said, drawing a chair forward. "Glad you've come--and I 
daresay you're wondering why you've been sent for? Well--all in good time, 
but first--this gentleman is Mr. John Wraythwaite." 

The big man started forward, shook hands hastily with Brereton, and 
turned more leisurely to Avice. 

"My dear young lady!" he said. "I--I--the fact is, I'm an old friend of 
your father's, and--and it will be very soon now that he's all right--and all 
that sort of thing, you know! You don't know me, of course." 

Avice looked up at the big, bearded figure and from it to Brereton. 

"No!" she said. "But--I think it was you who sent that money to Mr. 
Brereton." 

"Ah! you're anticipating, young lady!" exclaimed Carfax. "Yes--we've a 
lot of talking to do. And we'd better all sit down and do it comfortably. One 
moment," he continued, and turned away to the two men in the window, 
who, after a few words with him, left the room. "Now then--we'll do our 
first part of the business, Brereton!" he went on, as they all took seats at a 
table near the fire. "You, of course, don't know who this gentleman is?" 

"Not at all," replied Brereton. 

"Very good!" continued Carfax, rubbing his hands as if in enjoyment of 
the situation. "Then you've some interesting facts to hear about him. To 
begin with, he's the man who, when your client, this young lady's father, is 
brought up at these coming Assizes, will prove a complete alibi on his 
behalf. In other words, he's the man with whom Harborough was in 
company during the evening and the greater part of the night on which 
Kitely was murdered." 

"I thought so," said Brereton. He looked reflectively at Mr. 
Wraythwaite. "But why did you not come forward at once?" he asked. 

"My advice--my advice!" exclaimed Carfax hastily. "I'm going to 
explain the reasons. Now, you won't understand, Brereton, but Miss 
Harborough, I think, will know what I mean, or she'll have some idea, when 


I say that this gentleman is now--now, mind you!--Mr. Wraythwaite of 
Wraye." 

Avice looked up quickly with evident comprehension, and the solicitor 
nodded. 

"You see--she knows," he went on, turning to Brereton. "At least, that 
conveys something to her. But it doesn't to you. Well, my dear sir, if you 
were a native of these parts it would. Wraye is one of the oldest and most 
historic estates between here and the Tweed--everybody knows Wraye. And 
everybody knows too that there has been quite a romance about Wraye for 
some time--since the last Wraythwaite died, in fact. That Wraythwaite was a 
confirmed old bachelor. He lived to a great age--he outlived all his brothers 
and sisters, of whom he'd had several. He left quite a tribe of nephews and 
nieces, who were distributed all over the world. Needless to say, there was 
vast bother and trouble. Finally, one of the nephews made a strong claim to 
the estate, as being the eldest known heir. And he was until recently in good 
trim for establishing his claim, when my client here arrived on the scene. 
For he is the eldest nephew--he is the rightful heir--and I am thankful to say 
that--only within this last day or two--his claim has been definitely 
recognized and established, and all without litigation. Everything," 
continued Carfax, again rubbing his hands with great satisfaction, 
"everything is now all right, and Mr. Wraythwaite of Wraye will take his 
proper and rightful place amongst his own people." 

"I'm exceedingly glad to hear it," said Brereton, with a smile at the big 
man, who continued to watch Avice as if his thoughts were with her rather 
than with his solicitor's story. "But--you'll understand that I'd like to know 
how all this affects my client?" 

"Ye--yes!" said Mr. Wraythwaite, hastily. "Tell Mr. Brereton, Carfax-- 
never mind me and my affairs--get on to poor Harborough." 

"Your affair and Harborough's are inextricably mixed, my dear sir," 
retorted Carfax, good-humouredly. "I'm coming to the mingling of them. 
Well," he continued, addressing himself again to Brereton. "This is how 
things are--or were. I must tell you that the eldest brother of the late Squire 
of Wraye married John Harborough's aunt--secretly. They had not been 
married long before the husband emigrated. He went off to Australia, 
leaving his wife behind until he had established himself--there had been 
differences between him and his family, and he was straitened in means. In 
his absence our friend here was born--and at the same time, sad to say, his 


mother died. The child was brought up by Harborough's mother--Mr. 
Wraythwaite and Harborough are foster-brothers. It remained in the care of 
Harborough's mother--who kept the secret of the marriage--until it was 
seven years old. Then, opportunity occurring, it was taken to its father in 
Australia. The father, Matthew Wraythwaite, made a big fortune in 
Australia, sheep-farming. He never married again, and the fortune, of 
course, came at his death to his only son--our friend. Now, he had been told 
of the secret marriage of his father, but, being possessed of an ample fortune 
himself, he concerned himself little about the rest of the old family. 
However, a year or so ago, happening to read in the newspapers about the 
death of the old Squire, his uncle, and the difficulty of definitely deciding 
the real heirship, he came over to England. But he had no papers relating to 
his father's marriage, and he did not know where it had taken place. At that 
time he had not consulted me--in fact, he had consulted no one. If he had 
consulted me," continued Carfax, with a knowing wink at Brereton, "we 
should have put him right in a few hours. But he kept off lawyers--and he 
sought out the only man he could remember--his foster-brother, 
Harborough. And by Harborough's advice, they met secretly. Harborough 
did not know where that marriage had taken place--he had to make inquiries 
all over this district--he had to search registers. Now and then, my client-- 
not my client then, of course--came to see Harborough; when he did so, he 
and Harborough met in quiet places. And on the night on which that man 
Kitely was murdered," concluded the solicitor, "Harborough was with my 
client from nine o'clock until half-past four in the morning, when he parted 
with him near Hexendale railway station. Mr. Wraythwaite will swear that." 

"And fortunately, we have some corroboration," observed Brereton, 
with a glance at Avice, "for whether Mr. Wraythwaite knows it or not, his 
meeting with Harborough on the moors that particular night was 
witnessed." 

"Capital--capital!" exclaimed Carfax. "By a credible--and creditable-- 
witness?" 

"An old woman of exceptional character," answered Brereton, "except 
that she indulges herself in a little night-poaching now and then." 

"Ah, well, we needn't tell that when she goes into the witness-box," said 
Carfax. "But that's most satisfactory. My dear young lady!" he added, 
turning to Avice, "your father will be released like--like one o'clock! And 


then, I think," he went on bustling round on the new Squire of Wraye, "then, 
my dear, I think Mr. Wraythwaite here----" 

"Leave that to me, Carfax," interrupted Mr. Wraythwaite, with a nod at 
Avice. "T'll tell this young lady all about that myself. In the meantime----" 

"Ah, just so!" responded Carfax. "In the meantime, we have something 
not so interesting or pleasing, but extremely important, to tell Mr. Brereton. 
Brereton--how are things going? Has any fresh light been thrown on the 
Kitely murder? Nothing really certain and definite you say? Very well, my 
dear sir--then you will allow me to throw some light on it!" 

So saying, Carfax rose from his chair, quitted the room--and within 
another minute returned, solemnly escorting the two detectives. 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

PAGES FROM THE PAST 

Before the solicitor and his companions could seat themselves at the 
table whereat the former's preliminary explanation had been made, Mr. 
Wraythwaite got up and motioned Avice to follow his example. 

"Carfax," he said, "there's no need for me to listen to all that you've got 
to tell Mr. Brereton--I know it already. And I don't think it will particularly 
interest Miss Harborough at the moment--she'll hear plenty about it later on. 
She and I will leave you--make your explanations and your arrangements, 
and we'll join you later on." 

He led the way to the door, beckoning Avice to accompany him. But 
Avice paused and turned to Brereton. 

"You feel sure that it is all right now about my father?” she said. "You 
feel certain? If you do----" 

"Yes--absolutely," answered Brereton, who knew what her question 
meant. "And--we will let him know." 

"He knows!" exclaimed Carfax. "That is, he knows that Mr. 
Wraythwaite is here, and that everything's all right. Run away, my dear 
young lady, and be quite happy--Mr. Wraythwaite will tell you everything 
you want to know. And now, my dear sir," he continued, as he shut the door 
on Wraythwaite and Avice and bustled back to the table, "there are things 
that you want to know, and that you are going to know--from me and from 
these two gentlemen. Mr. Stobb--Mr. Leykin. Both ex-Scotland Yard men, 
and now in business for themselves as private inquiry agents. Smart 
fellows--though I say it to their faces." 


"IT gather from that that you have been doing some private inquiry work, 
then?" said Brereton. "In connexion with what, now?" 

"Let us proceed in order," answered Carfax, taking a seat at the head of 
the table and putting his fingers together in a judicial attitude. "I will open 
the case. When Wraythwaite--a fine fellow, who, between ourselves, is 
going to do great things for Harborough and his daughter--when 
Wraythwaite, I say, heard of what had happened down here, he was 
naturally much upset. His first instinct was to rush to Highmarket at once 
and tell everything. However, instead of doing that, he very wisely came to 
me. Having heard all that he had to tell, I advised him, as it was absolutely 
certain that no harm could come to Harborough in the end, to let matters 
rest for the time being, until we had put the finishing touches to his own 
affair. He, however, insisted on sending you that money--which was done: 
nothing else would satisfy him. But now arose a deeply interesting phase of 
the whole affair--which has been up to now kept secret between 
Wraythwaite, myself, and Messrs. Stobb and Leykin there. To it I now 
invite your attention." 

Mr. Carfax here pulled out a memorandum book from his pocket, and 
having fitted on his spectacles glanced at a page or two within it. 

"Now," he presently continued, "Wraythwaite being naturally deeply 
interested in the Kitely case, he procured the local newspapers--Norcaster 
and Highmarket papers, you know--so that he could read all about it. There 
was in those papers a full report of the first proceedings before the 
magistrates, and Wraythwaite was much struck by your examination of the 
woman Miss Pett. In fact, he was so much struck by your questions and her 
replies that he brought the papers to me, and we read them together. And, 
although we knew well enough that we should eventually have no difficulty 
whatever in proving an alibi in Harborough's behalf, we decided that in his 
interest we would make a few guarded but strict inquiries into Miss Pett's 
antecedents." 

Brereton started. Miss Pett! Ah!--he had had ideas respecting Miss Pett 
at the beginning of things, but other matters had cropped up, and affairs had 
moved and developed so rapidly that he had almost forgotten her. 

"That makes you think," continued Carfax, with a smile. "Just so!--and 
what took place at that magistrates’ sitting made Wraythwaite and myself 
think. And, as I say, we employed Stobb and Leykin, men of great 
experience, to--just find out a little about Miss Pett. Of course, Miss Pett 


herself had given us something to go on. She had told you some particulars 
of her career. She had been housekeeper to a Major Stilman, at Kandahar 
Cottage, Woking. She had occupied posts at two London hotels. So--Stobb 
went to Woking, and Leykin devoted himself to the London part of the 
business. 

"And I think, Stobb," concluded the solicitor, tuming to one of the 
inquiry agents, "I think you'd better tell Mr. Brereton what you found out at 
Woking, and then Leykin can tell us what he brought to light elsewhere." 

Stobb, a big, cheery-faced man, who looked like a highly respectable 
publican, turned to Brereton with a smile. 

"It was a very easy job, sir," he said. "I found out all about the lady and 
her connexion with Woking in a very few hours. There are plenty of folk at 
Woking who remember Miss Pett--she gave you the mere facts of her 
residence there correctly enough. But--naturally--she didn't tell you more 
than the mere facts, the surface, as it were. Now, I got at everything. Miss 
Pett was housekeeper at Woking to a Major Stilman, a retired officer of an 
infantry regiment. All the time she was with him--some considerable 
period--he was more or less of an invalid, and he was well known to suffer 
terribly from some form of neuralgia. He got drugs to alleviate the pain of 
that neuralgia from every chemist in the place, one time or another. And one 
day, Major Stilman was found dead in bed, with some of these drugs by his 
bedside. Of course an inquest was held, and, equally of course, the evidence 
of doctors and chemists being what it was, a verdict of death from 
misadventure--overdose of the stuff, you know--was returned. Against Miss 
Pett there appears to have been no suspicion in Woking at that time--and for 
the matter of that," concluded Mr. Stobb drily, "I don't know that there is 
now." 

"You have some yourself?" suggested Brereton. 

"I went into things further," answered Mr. Stobb, with the ghost of a 
wink. "I found out how things were left--by Stilman. Stilman had nothing 
but his pension, and a capital sum of about two thousand pounds. He left 
that two thousand, and the furniture of his house, to Miss Pett. The will had 
been executed about a twelvemonth before Stilman died. It was proved as 
quickly as could be after his death, and of course Miss Pett got her legacy. 
She sold the furniture--and left the neighbourhood." 

"What is your theory?" asked Brereton. 

Mr. Stobb nodded across the table at Carfax. 


"Not my business to say what my theories are, Mr. Brereton," he 
answered. "All I had to do was to find out facts, and report them to Mr. 
Carfax and Mr. Wraythwaite." 

"All the same," said Brereton quietly, "you think it quite possible that 
Miss Pett, knowing that Stilman took these strong doses, and having a 
pecuniary motive, gave him a still stronger one? Come, now!" 

Stobb smiled, rubbed his chin and looked at Carfax. And Carfax pointed 
to Stobb's partner, a very quiet, observant man who had listened with a sly 
expression on his face. 

"Your turn, Leykin," he said. "Tell the result of your inquiries." 

Leykin was one of those men who possess soft voices and slow speech. 
Invited to play his part, he looked at Brereton as if he were half apologizing 
for anything he had to say. 

"Well," he said, "of course, sir, what Miss Pett told you about her posts 
at two London hotels was quite right. She had been storekeeper at one, and 
linen-keeper at another--before she went to Major Stilman. There was 
nothing against her at either of those places. But of course I wanted to know 
more about her than that. Now she said in answer to you that before she 
went to the first of those hotels she had lived at home with her father, a 
Sussex farmer. So she had--but it was a long time before. She had spent ten 
years in India between leaving home and going to the Royal Belvedere. She 
went out to India as a nurse in an officer's family. And while she was in 
India she was charged with strangling a fellow-servant--a Eurasian girl who 
had excited her jealousy." 

Brereton started again at that, and he tumed a sharp glance on Carfax, 
who nodded emphatically and signed to Leykin to proceed. 

"I have the report of that affair in my pocket," continued Leykin, more 
softly and slowly than ever. "It's worth reading, Mr. Brereton, and perhaps 
you'll amuse yourself with it sometime. But I can give you the gist of it ina 
few words. Pett was evidently in love with her master's orderly. He wasn't 
in love with her. She became madly jealous of this Eurasian girl, who was 
under-nurse. The Eurasian girl was found near the house one night with a 
cord tightly twisted round her neck--dead, of course. There were no other 
signs of violence, but some gold ornaments which the girl wore had 
disappeared. Pett was tried--and she was discharged, for she set up an alibi-- 
of a sort that wouldn't have satisfied me," remarked Leykin in an aside. 
"But there was a queer bit of evidence given which you may think of use 


now. One of the witnesses said that Pett had been much interested in 
reading some book about the methods of the Thugs, and had talked in the 
servants’ quarters of how they strangled their victims with shawls of the 
finest silk. Now this Eurasian girl had been strangled with a silk 
handkerchief--and if that handkerchief could only have been traced to Pett, 
she'd have been found guilty. But, as I said, she was found not guilty--and 
she left her place at once and evidently returned to England. That's all, sir." 

"Stobb has a matter that might be mentioned," said Carfax, glancing at 
the other inquiry agent. 

"Well, it's not much, Mr. Brereton," said Stobb. "It's merely that we've 
ascertained that Kitely had left all he had to this woman, and that----" 

"I know that," interrupted Brereton. "She made no concealment of it. Or, 
rather, her nephew, acting for her, didn't." 

"Just so," remarked Stobb drily. "But did you know that the nephew had 
already proved the will, and sold the property? No?--well, he has! Not much 
time lost, you see, after the old man's death, sir. In fact, it's been done about 
as quickly as it well could be done. And of course Miss Pett will have 
received her legacy--which means that by this time she'll have got all that 
Kitely had to leave." 

Brereton turned to the solicitor, who, during the recital of facts by the 
two inquiry agents, had maintained his judicial attitude, as if he were on the 
bench and listening to the opening statements of counsel. 

"Are you suggesting, all of you that you think Miss Pett murdered 
Kitely?" he asked. "I should like a direct answer to that question." 

"My dear sir!" exclaimed Carfax. "What does it look like? You've heard 
the woman's record! The probability is that she did murder that Eurasian, 
girl--that she took advantage of Stilman's use of drugs to finish him off. She 
certainly benefited by Stilman's death--and she's without doubt benefited by 
Kitely's. I repeat--what does it look like?" 

"What do you propose to do?" asked Brereton. 

The inquiry agents glanced at each other and then at Carfax. And Carfax 
slowly took off his spectacles with a flourish, and looked more judicial than 
ever as he answered the young barrister's question. 

"I will tell you what I propose to do," he replied. "I propose to take 
these two men over to Highmarket this evening and to let them tell the 
Highmarket police all they have just told you!" 

CHAPTER XXIX 


WITHOUT THOUGHT OF CONSEQUENCE 

Everything was very quiet in the house where Mallalieu lay wide-awake 
and watchful. It seemed to him that he had never known it so quiet before. 
It was quiet at all times, both day and night, for Miss Pett had a habit of 
going about like a cat, and Christopher was decidedly of the soft-footed 
order, and stepped from one room to another as if he were perpetually afraid 
of waking somebody or trusting his own weight on his own toes. But on this 
particular night the silence seemed to be unusual--and it was all the deeper 
because no sound, not even the faint sighing of the wind in the firs and 
pines outside came to break it. And Mallalieu's nerves, which had gradually 
become sharpened and irritated by his recent adventures and his close 
confinement, became still more irritable, still more set on edge, and it was 
with difficulty that he forced himself to lie still and to listen. Moreover, he 
was feeling the want of the stuff which had soothed him into such sound 
slumber every night since he had been taken in charge by Miss Pett, and he 
knew very well that though he had flung it away his whole system was 
crying out for the lack of it. 

What were those two devils after, he wondered as he lay there in the 
darkness? No good--that was certain. Now that he came to reflect upon it 
their conduct during the afternoon and evening had not been of a reassuring 
sort. Christopher had kept entirely away from him; he had not seen 
Christopher at all since the discussion of the afternoon, which Miss Pett had 
terminated so abruptly. He had seen Miss Pett twice or thrice--Miss Pett's 
attitude on each occasion had been that of injured innocence. She had 
brought him his tea in silence, his supper with no more than a word. It was a 
nice supper--she set it before him with an expression which seemed to say 
that however badly she herself was treated, she would do her duty by 
others. And Mallalieu, seeing that expression, had not been able to refrain 
from one of his sneering remarks. 

"Think yourself very badly done to, don't you, missis!" he had 
exclaimed with a laugh. "Think I'm a mean 'un, what?" 

"I express no opinion, Mr. Mallalieu," replied Miss Pett, frigidly and 
patiently. "I think it better for people to reflect. A night's reflection," she 
continued as she made for the door, "oft brings wisdom, even to them as 
doesn't usually cultivate it." 

Mallalieu had no objection to the cultivation of wisdom--for his own 
benefit, and he was striving to produce something from the process as he 


lay there, waiting. But he said to himself that it was easy enough to be wise 
after the event--and for him the event had happened. He was in the power of 
these two, whom he had long since recognized as an unscrupulous woman 
and a shifty man. They had nothing to do but hand him over to the police if 
they liked: for anything he knew, Chris Pett might already have played false 
and told the police of affairs at the cottage. And yet on deeper reflection, he 
did not think that possible--for it was evident that aunt and nephew were 
after all they could get, and they would get nothing from the police 
authorities, while they might get a good deal from him. But--what did they 
expect to get from him? He had been a little perplexed by their attitude 
when he asked them if they expected him to carry a lot of money on him--a 
fugitive. Was it possible--the thought came to him like a thunderclap in the 
darkness--that they knew, or had some idea, of what he really had on him? 
That Miss Pett had drugged him every night he now felt sure--well, then, in 
that case how did he know that she hadn't entered his room and searched his 
belongings, and especially the precious waistcoat? 

Mallalieu had deposited that waistcoat in the same place every night--on 
a chair which stood at the head of his bed. He had laid it folded on the chair, 
had deposited his other garments in layers upon it, had set his candlestick 
and a box of matches on top of all. And everything had always been there, 
just as he had placed things, every morning when he opened his eyes. But-- 
he had come to know Miss Pett's stealthiness by that time, and... 

He put out a hand now and fingered the pile of garments which lay, 
neatly folded, within a few inches of his head. It was all right, then, of 
course, and his hand drew back--to the revolver, separated from his cheek 
by no more than the thickness of the pillow. The touch of that revolver 
made him begin speculating afresh. If Miss Pett or Christopher had meddled 
with the waistcoat, the revolver, too, might have been meddled with. Since 
he had entered the cottage, he had never examined either waistcoat or 
revolver. Supposing the charges had been drawn?--supposing he was 
defenceless, if a pinch came? He began to sweat with fear at the mere 
thought, and in the darkness he fumbled with the revolver in an effort to 
discover whether it was still loaded. And just then came a sound--and 
Mallalieu grew chill with suspense. 

It was a very small sound--so small that it might have been no more 
than that caused by the scratch of the tiniest mouse in the wainscot. But in 
that intense silence it was easily heard--and with it came the faint 


glimmering of a light. The light widened--there was a little further sound-- 
and Mallalieu, peeping at things through his eyelashes became aware that 
the door was open, that a tall, spare figure was outlined between the bed and 
the light without. And in that light, outside the door, well behind the thin 
form of Miss Pett, he saw Christopher Pett's sharp face and the glint of his 
beady eyes. 

Mallalieu was sharp enough of thought, and big man though he was, he 
had always been quick of action. He knew what Miss Pett's objective was, 
and he let her advance half-way across the room on her stealthy path to the 
waistcoat. But silently as she came on with that cat-like tread, Mallalieu had 
just as silently drawn the revolver from beneath his pillow and turned its 
small muzzle on her. It had a highly polished barrel, that revolver, and Miss 
Pett suddenly caught a tiny scintillation of light on it--and she screamed. 
And as she screamed Mallalieu fired, and the scream died down to a queer 
choking sound ... and he fired again ... and where Christopher Pett's face 
had shown itself a second before there was nothing--save another choking 
sound and a fall in the entry where Christopher had stood and watched. 

After that followed a silence so deep that Mallalieu felt the drums of his 
ears aching intensely in the effort to catch any sound, however small. But he 
heard nothing--not even a sigh. It was as if all the awful silences that had 
ever been in the cavernous places of the world had been crystallized into 
one terrible silence and put into that room. 

He reached out at last and found his candle and the matches, and he got 
more light and leaned forward in the bed, looking. 

"Can't ha' got 'em both!" he muttered. "Both? But----" 

He slowly lifted himself out of bed, huddled on some of the garments 
that lay carefully folded on the chair, and then, holding the candle to the 
floor, went forward to where the woman lay. She had collapsed between the 
foot of the bed and the wall; her shoulders were propped against the wall 
and the grotesque turban hung loosely down on one shoulder. And 
Mallalieu knew in that quick glance that she was dead, and he crept onward 
to the door and looked at the other still figure, lying just as supinely in the 
passage that led to the living-room. He looked longer at that ... and 
suddenly he turned back into his parlour-bedchamber, and carefully 
avoiding the dead woman put on his boots and began to dress with feverish 
haste. 


And while he hurried on his clothes Mallalieu thought. He was not sure 
that he had meant to kill these two. He would have delighted in killing them 
certainly, hating them as he did, but he had an idea that when he fired he 
only meant to frighten them. But that was neither here nor there now. They 
were dead, but he was alive--and he must get out of that, and at once. The 
moors--the hills--anywhere.... 

A sudden heavy knocking at the door at the back of the cottage set 
Mallalieu shaking. He started for the front--to hear knocking there, too. 
Then came voices demanding admittance, and loudly crying the dead 
woman's name. He crept to a front window at that, and carefully drew a 
corner of the blind and looked out, and saw many men in the garden. One of 
them had a lantern, and as its glare glanced about Mallalieu set eyes on 
Cotherstone. 

CHAPTER XXX 

COTHERSTONE 

Cotherstone walked out of the dock and the court and the Town Hall 
amidst a dead silence--which was felt and noticed by everybody but 
himself. At that moment he was too elated, too self-satisfied to notice 
anything. He held his head very high as he went out by the crowded 
doorway, and through the crowd which had gathered on the stairs; he might 
have been some general returning to be publicly féted as he emerged upon 
the broad steps under the Town Hall portico and threw a triumphant glance 
at the folk who had gathered there to hear the latest news. And there, in the 
open air, and with all those staring eyes upon him, he unconsciously 
indulged in a characteristic action. He had caused his best clothes to be sent 
to him at Norcaster Gaol the previous night, and he had appeared in them in 
the dock. The uppermost garment was an expensive overcoat, finished off 
with a deep fur collar: now, as he stood there on the top step, facing the 
crowd, he unbuttoned the coat, threw its lapels aside, and took a long, deep 
breath, as if he were inhaling the free air of liberty. There were one or two 
shrewd and observant folk amongst the onlookers--it seemed to them that 
this unconscious action typified that Cotherstone felt himself throwing off 
the shackles which he had worn, metaphorically speaking, for the last eight 
days. 

But in all that crowd, no one went near Cotherstone. There were many 
of his fellow-members of the Corporation in it--councillors, aldermen--but 
none of them approached him or even nodded to him; all they did was to 


stare. The news of what had happened had quickly leaked out: it was known 
before he came into view that Cotherstone had been discharged--his 
appearance in that bold, self-assured fashion only led to covert whispers and 
furtive looks. But suddenly, from somewhere in the crowd, a sneering voice 
flung a contemptuous taunt across the staring faces. 

"Well done, Cotherstone!--saved your own neck, anyway!" 

There was a ripple of jeering laughter at that, and as Cotherstone turned 
angrily in the direction from whence the voice came, another, equally 
contemptuous, lifted itself from another corner of the crowd. 

"King's evidence! Yah!--who'd believe Cotherstone? Liar!" 

Cotherstone's face flushed angrily--the flush died as quickly away and 
gave place to a sickly pallor. And at that a man who had stood near him 
beneath the portico, watching him inquisitively, stepped nearer and 
whispered-- 

"Go home, Mr. Cotherstone!--take my advice, and get quietly away, at 
once!" 

Cotherstone rejected this offer of good counsel with a sudden spasm of 
furious anger. 

"You be hanged!" he snarled. "Who's asking you for your tongue? D'ye 
think I'm afraid of a pack like yon? Who's going to interfere with me, I'd 
like to know? Go home yourself!" 

He turned towards the door from which he had just emerged--turned to 
see his solicitor and his counsel coming out together. And his sudden anger 
died down, and his face relaxed to a smile of triumph. 

"Now then!" he exclaimed. "Didn't I tell you how it would be, a week 
since! Come on across to the Arms and I'll stand a bottle--aye, two, three, if 
you like!--of the very best. Come on, both of you." 

The solicitor, glancing around, saw something of the state of affairs, 
hurriedly excused himself, and slipped back into the Town Hall by another 
entrance. But the barrister, a man who, great as his forensic abilities were, 
was one of those people who have no private reputation to lose, and of 
whom it was well known that he could never withstand the temptation to a 
bottle of champagne, assented readily, and with great good humour. And he 
and Cotherstone, arm in arm, walked down the steps and across the Market 
Place--and behind them the crowd sneered and laughed and indulged in 
audible remarks. 


Cotherstone paid, or affected to pay, no heed. He steered his companion 
into the Arms, and turned into the great bow-windowed room which served 
as morning meeting-place for all the better class of loungers and townsmen 
in Highmarket. The room was full already. Men had come across from the 
court, and from the crowd outside; a babel of talk arose from every corner. 
But when Cotherstone and the well-known barrister (so famous in that 
circuit for his advocacy of criminals that he had acquired the nickname of 
the Felons' Friend) entered, a dead silence fell, and men looked at this 
curious pair and then at each other with significant glances. 

In that silence, Cotherstone, seizing a waiter, loudly demanded 
champagne and cigars: he glared defiantly around him as he supplemented 
the order with a command for the best box of cigars in the house, the best 
champagne in the cellars. A loud laugh from some commer of the room broke 
the silence, and the waiter, a shrewd fellow who saw how things were, gave 
Cotherstone a look. 

"Come into the small parlour, Mr. Cotherstone," he whispered. "Nobody 
in there--you'll be more comfortable, sir." 

"All right, then," responded Cotherstone. He glared once more at the 
company around him, and his defiance suddenly broke out in another 
fashion. "Any friend of mine that likes to join us," he said pointedly, "is 
welcome. Who's coming, like?" 

There was another hoarse laugh at this, and most of the men there 
turned their backs on Cotherstone and began to talk loudly. But one or two 
of the less particular and baser sort, whom Cotherstone would certainly not 
have called friends a week before, nudged each other and made towards the 
door which the waiter held invitingly open--it was not every day that the 
best champagne and the best cigars were to be had for nothing, and if 
Cotherstone liked to fling him money about, what did it matter, so long as 
they benefited by his folly? 

"That's the style!" said Cotherstone, pushing the barrister along. "Bring 
two--bring three bottles," he cried to the waiter. "Big ‘uns!--and the best." 

An elderly man, one of Cotherstone's fellow-members of the 
Corporation, came forward and caught him by the arm. 

"Cotherstone!" he whispered. "Don't be a fool! Think of what's only just 
over. Go home, like a good fellow--go quietly home. You're doing no good 
with this--you'll have all the town talking!" 


"Hang the town, and you too!" snapped Cotherstone. "You're one of 
them that shouted at me in front of the Town Hall, curse you! I'll let you and 
all Highmarket see what I care for you. What's it to you if I have a quiet 
glass of wine with my friends?" 

But there was no quiet drinking of a glass of wine in the parlour to 
which Cotherstone and his cronies retired. Whenever its door opened 
Cotherstone's excited tones were heard in the big room, and the more sober- 
minded of the men who listened began to shake their heads. 

"What's the matter with him?" asked one. "Nobody ever knew him like 
this before! What's he carrying on in that fashion for?" 

"He's excited with getting off," said another. "And that bit of a scene 
outside there threw him off his balance. He should ha’ been taken straight 
home. Nice lot he's got with him, too! We all know what yon barrister chap 
is--he can drink champagne like water, they say, and for the others--listen to 
that, now!" he added as a burst of excited talking came through the opened 
door. "He'll be in a fine fit state to go home to that daughter of his, I know, 
if that goes on." 

"It mustn't go on," said another, and got up. "I'll go across to Bent's and 
get him to come over and take Cotherstone away. Bent's the only man that'll 
have any influence with him." 

He went out and crossed the Market Place to Bent's office. But Bent was 
not there. By his advice Lettie had gone to stay with some friends until the 
recent proceedings were over in one way or another, and Bent himself, as 
soon as Cotherstone had left the court, had hurried away to catch a train to 
the town in which she was temporarily staying in order to tell her the news 
and bring her home. So the would-be doer-of-good went back disappointed- 
-and as he reached the hotel, Cotherstone and the barrister emerged from it, 
parted at the door with evident great cordiality, and went their several ways. 
And Cotherstone, passing the man who had been to Bent's, stared him in the 
face and cut him dead. 

"It's going to be war to the knife between Cotherstone and the town," 
remarked the ambassador, when he re-entered the big room and joined his 
own circle. "He passed me just now as if I were one of the paving-stones he 
trod on! And did you see his face as he went out?--egad, instead of looking 
as if he'd had too much to drink, he looked too sober to please me. You 
mind if something doesn't happen--yon fellow's desperate!" 


"What should he be desperate about?" asked one of the group. "He's 
saved his own neck!" 

"It was that shouting at him when he came out that did it," observed 
another man quietly. "He's the sort of man to resent aught like that. If 
Cotherstone thinks public opinion's against him--well, we shall see!" 

Cotherstone walked steadily away through the Market Place when he 
left the barrister. Whatever the men in the big room might have thought, he 
had not been indulging too freely in the little parlour. He had pressed 
champagne on the group around him, but the amount he had taken himself 
had not been great and it had pulled him together instead of intoxicating 
him. And his excitement had suddenly died down, and he had stopped what 
might have developed into a drinking bout by saying that he must go home. 
And once outside, he made for his house, and as he went he looked neither 
to right nor left, and if he met friend or acquaintance his face became hard 
as flint. 

Cotherstone, indeed, was burning and seething with indignation. The 
taunts flung at him as he stood on the Town Hall steps, the looks turned in 
his direction as he walked away with the convivially inclined barrister, the 
expression on the faces of the men in the big room at the Highmarket Arms- 
-all these things had stung him to the quick. He knew, whatever else he 
might have been, or was, he had proved a faithful servant to the town. He 
had been a zealous member of the Corporation, he had taken hold of the 
financial affairs of the borough when they were in a bad way and had put 
them in a safe and prosperous footing; he had worked, thought, and planned 
for the benefit of the place--and this was his reward! For he knew that those 
taunts, those looks, those half-averted, half-sneering faces meant one thing, 
and one thing only--the Highmarket men believed him equally guilty with 
Mallalieu, and had come to the conclusion that he was only let off in order 
that direct evidence against Mallalieu might be forthcoming. He cursed 
them deeply and bitterly--and sneered at them in the same breath, knowing 
that even as they were weathercocks, veering this way and that at the least 
breath of public opinion, so they were also utter fools, wholly unable to see 
or to conjecture. 

The excitement that had seized upon Cotherstone in face of that public 
taunting of him died away in the silence of his own house--when Lettie and 
Bent returned home in the course of the afternoon they found him unusually 
cool and collected. Bent had come with uneasy feelings and apprehensions; 


one of the men who had been at the Highmarket Arms had chanced to be in 
the station when he and Lettie arrived, and had drawn him aside and told 
him of what had occurred, and that Cotherstone was evidently going on the 
drink. But there were no signs of anything unusual about Cotherstone when 
Bent found him. He said little about the events of the morning to either Bent 
or Lettie; he merely remarked that things had turned out just as he had 
expected and that now perhaps they would get matters settled; he had tea 
with them; he was busy with his books and papers in his own room until 
supper-time; he showed no signs of anything unusual at supper, and when 
an hour later he left the house, saying that he must go down to the office 
and fetch the accumulated correspondence, his manner was so ordinary that 
Bent saw no reason why he should accompany him. 

But Cotherstone had no intention of going to his office. He left his 
house with a fixed determination. He would know once and for all what 
Highmarket felt towards and about him. He was not the man to live under 
suspicion and averted looks, and if he was to be treated as a suspect and a 
pariah he would know at once. 

There was at that time in Highmarket a small and select club, having its 
house in the Market Place, to which all the principal townsmen belonged. 
Both Mallalieu and Cotherstone had been members since its foundation; 
Cotherstone, indeed, was its treasurer. He knew that the club would be 
crowded that night--very well, he would go there and boldly face public 
opinion. If his fellow-members cut him, gave him the cold shoulder, 
ignored him--all right, he would know what to do then. 

But Cotherstone never got inside the club. As he set his foot on the 
threshold he met one of the oldest members--an alderman of the borough, 
for whom he had a great respect. This man, at sight of him, started, stopped, 
laid a friendly but firm hand on his arm, and deliberately turned him round. 

"No, my lad!" he said kindly. "Not in there tonight! If you don't know 
how to take care of yourself, let a friend take care of you. Have a bit of 
sense, Cotherstone! Do you want to expose yourself again to what you got 
outside the Town Hall this noon! No--no!--go away, my lad, go home-- 
come home with me, if you like--you're welcome!" 

The last word softened Cotherstone: he allowed himself to be led away 
along the street. 

"I'm obliged to you," he said brusquely. "You mean well. But--do you 
mean to say that those fellows in there--men that know me--are thinking-- 


that!" 

"It's a hard, censorious world, this," answered the elder man. "Leave 'em 
alone a bit--don't shove yourself on 'em. Come away--come home and have 
a cigar with me." 

"Thank you," said Cotherstone. "You wouldn't ask me to do that if you 
thought as they do. Thank you! But I've something to do--and I'll go and do 
it at once." 

He pressed his companion's arm, and turned away--and the other man 
watching him closely, saw him walk off to the police-station, to the 
superintendent's private door. He saw him enter--and at that he shook his 
head and went away himself, wondering what it was that Cotherstone 
wanted with the police. 

The superintendent, tired by a long day's work, was taking his ease with 
his pipe and his glass when Cotherstone was shown into his parlour. He 
started with amazement at the sight of his visitor: Cotherstone motioned 
him back to his chair. 

"Don't let me disturb you," said Cotherstone. "I want a word or two with 
you in private--that's all." 

The superintendent had heard of the scene at the hotel, and had had his 
fears about its sequel. But he was quick to see that his visitor was not only 
sober, but remarkably cool and normal, and he hastened to offer him a glass 
of whisky. 

"Aye, thank you, I will," replied Cotherstone, seating himself. "It'll be 
the first spirits I've tasted since you locked me up, and I daresay it'll do me 
no harm. Now then," he went on as the two settled themselves by the 
hearth, "I want a bit of a straight talk with you. You know me--we've been 
friends. I want you to tell me, straight, plain, truthful--what are Highmarket 
folk thinking and saying about me? Come!" 

The superintendent's face clouded and he shook his head. 

"Well, you know what folks will be, Mr. Cotherstone!" he answered. 
"And you know how very ready to say nasty things these Highmarket 
people are. I'm not a Highmarket man myself, any more than you are, and 
I've always regarded 'em as very bitter-tongued folk, and so----" 

"Out with it!" said Cotherstone. "Let's know the truth--never mind what 
tongues it comes from. What are they saying?" 

"Well," replied the superintendent, reluctantly, "of course I get to hear 
everything. If you must have it, the prevailing notion is that both you and 


Mr. Mallalieu had a hand in Kitely's death. They think his murder's at your 
doors, and that what happened to Stoner was a by-chance. And if you want 
the whole truth, they think you're a deal cleverer than Mallalieu, and that 
Kitely probably met his end at your hands, with your partner's connivance. 
And there are those who say that if Mallalieu's caught--as he will be--he'll 
split on you. That's all, sir." 

"And what do you think?" demanded Cotherstone. 

The superintendent shifted uneasily in his chair. 

"I've never been able to bring myself to think that either you or 
Mallalieu 'ud murder a man in cold blood, as Kitely was murdered," he said. 
"As regards Stoner, I've firmly held to it that Mallalieu struck him in a 
passion. But--I've always felt this--you, or Mallalieu, or both of you, know 
more about the Kitely affair than you've ever told!" 

Cotherstone leaned forward and tapped his host on the arm. 

"I do!" he said significantly. "You're right in that. I--do!" 

The superintendent laid down his pipe and looked at his visitor gravely. 

"Then for goodness sake, Mr. Cotherstone," he exclaimed, "for 
goodness sake, tell! For as sure as we're sitting here, as things are at present, 
Mallalieu 'Il hang if you don't! If he doesn't hang for Stoner, he will for 
Kitely, for if he gets off over Stoner he'll be re-arrested on the other charge." 

"Half an hour ago," remarked Cotherstone, "I shouldn't have minded if 
Mallalieu had been hanged half a dozen times. Revenge is sweet--and I've 
good reason for being revenged on Mallalieu. But now--I'm inclined to tell 
the truth. Do you know why? Why--to show these Highmarket folks that 
they're wrong!" 

The superintendent sighed. He was a plain, honest, simple man, and 
Cotherstone's reason seemed a strange--even a wicked one--to him. To tell 
the truth merely to spite one's neighbour--a poor, poor reason, when there 
was life at stake. 

"Aye, Mr. Cotherstone, but you ought to tell the truth in any case!" he 
said. "If you know it, get it out and be done with it. We've had enough 
trouble already. If you can clear things up----" 

"Listen!" interrupted Cotherstone. "I'll tell you all I know--privately. If 
you think good, it can be put into proper form. Very well, then! You 
remember the night of Kitely's murder?" 

"Aye, I should think so!" said the superintendent. "Good reason to!" 


"Let your mind go back to it, and to what you've since heard of it," said 
Cotherstone. "You know that on that afternoon Kitely had threatened me 
and Mallalieu with exposure about the Wilchester affair. He wanted to 
blackmail us. I told Mallalieu, of course--we were both to think about it till 
next day. But I did naught but think--I didn't want exposure for my 
daughter's sake: I'd ha’ given anything to avoid it, naturally. I had young 
Bent and that friend of his, Brereton, to supper that night--I was so full of 
thought that I went out and left 'em for an hour or more. The truth was I 
wanted to get a word with Kitely. I went up the wood at the side of my 
house towards Kitely's cottage--and all of a sudden I came across a man 
lying on the ground--him!--just where we found him afterwards." 

"Dead?" asked the superintendent. 

"Only just," replied Cotherstone. "But he was dead--and I saw what had 
caused his death, for I struck a match to look at him. I saw that empty 
pocket-book lying by--I saw a scrap of folded newspaper, too, and I picked 
it up and later, when I'd read it, I put it in a safe place--I've taken it from 
that place tonight for the first time, and it's here--you keep it. Well--I went 
on, up to the cottage. The door was open--I looked in. Yon woman, Miss 
Pett, was at the table by the lamp, turning over some papers--I saw Kitely's 
writing on some of 'em. I stepped softly in and tapped her on the arm, and 
she screamed and started back. I looked at her. 'Do you know that your 
master's lying dead, murdered, down amongst those trees?’ I said. Then she 
pulled herself together, and she sort of got between me and the door. 'No, I 
don't!' she says. "But if he is, I'm not surprised, for I've warned him many a 
time about going out after nightfall.' I looked hard at her. "What're you 
doing with his papers there?’ I says. 'Papers!' she says. "They're naught but 
old bills and things that he gave me to sort.' "That's a lie!’ I says, ‘those aren't 
bills and I believe you know something about this, and I'm off for the 
police--to tell!' Then she pushed the door to behind her and folded her arms 
and looked at me. 'You tell a word,' she says, ‘and I'll tell it all over the town 
that you and your partner's a couple of ex-convicts! I know your tale-- 
Kitely'd no secrets from me. You stir a step to tell anybody, and I'll begin by 
going straight to young Bent--and I'll not stop at that, neither.’ So you see 
where I was--I was frightened to death of that old affair getting out, and I 
knew then that Kitely was a liar and had told this old woman all about it, 
and--well, I hesitated. And she saw that she had me, and she went on, 'You 
hold your tongue, and I'll hold mine!' she says. 'Nobody'll accuse me, I 


know--but if you speak one word, I'll denounce you! You and your partner 
are much more likely to have killed Kitely than I am! Well, I still stood, 
hesitating. 'What's to be done?’ I asked at last. 'Do naught,' she said. 'Go 
home, like a wise man, and know naught about it. Let him be found--and 
say naught. But if you do, you know what to expect.’ 'Not a word that I 
came in here, then?' I said at last. 'Nobody'll get no words from me beyond 
what I choose to give 'em', she says. 'And--silence about the other?’ I said. 
‘Just as long as you're silent,’ she says. And with that I walked out--and I set 
off towards home by another way. And just as I was leaving the wood to 
turn into the path that leads into our lane I heard a man coming along and I 
shrank into some shrubs and watched for him till he came close up. He 
passed me and went on to the cottage--and I slipped back then and looked in 
through the window, and there he was, and they were both whispering 
together at the table. And it--was this woman's nephew--Pett, the lawyer." 

The superintendent, whose face had assumed various expressions during 
this narrative, lifted his hands in amazement. 

"But--but we were in and about that cottage most of that night-- 
afterwards!" he exclaimed. "We never saw aught of him. I know he was 
supposed to come down from London the next night, but----" 

"Tell you he was there that night!" insisted Cotherstone. "D'ye think I 
could mistake him? Well, I went home--and you know what happened 
afterwards: you know what she said and how she behaved when we went 
up--and of course I played my part. But--that bit of newspaper I've given 
you. I read it carefully that night, last thing. It's a column cut out of a 
Woking newspaper of some years ago--it's to do with an inquest in which 
this woman was concemed--there seems to be some evidence that she got 
rid of an employer of hers by poison. And d'ye know what I think, now?--I 
think that had been sent to Kitely, and he'd plagued her about it, or held it 
out as a threat to her--and--what is it?" 

The superintendent had risen and was taking down his overcoat. 

"Do you know that this woman's leaving the town tomorrow?" he said. 
"And there's her nephew with her, now--been here for a week? Of course, I 
understand why you've told me all this, Mr. Cotherstone--now that your old 
affair at Wilchester is common knowledge, far and wide, you don't care, and 
you don't see any reason for more secrecy?" 

"My reason," answered Cotherstone, with a grim smile, "is to show 
Highmarket folk that they aren't so clever as they think. For the probability 


is that Kitely was killed by that woman, or her nephew, or both." 

"I'm going up there with a couple of my best men, any way," said the 
superintendent. "There's no time to lose if they're clearing out tomorrow." 

"T'll come with you," said Cotherstone. He waited, staring at the fire 
until the superintendent had been into the adjacent police-station and had 
come back to say that he and his men were ready. "What do you mean to 
do?" he asked as the four of them set out. "Take them?" 

"Question them first," answered the superintendent. "I shan't let them 
get out of my sight, any way, after what you've told me, for I expect you're 
right in your conclusions. What is it?" he asked, as one of the two men who 
followed behind called him. 

The man pointed down the Market Place to the doors of the police- 
Station. 

"Two cars just pulled up there, sir," he said. "Came round the corner just 
now from the Norcaster road." 

The superintendent glanced back and saw two staring headlights 
standing near his own door. 

"Oh, well, there's Smith there," he said. "And if it's anybody wanting 
me, he knows where I've gone. Come on--for aught we know these two may 
have cleared out already." 

But there were thin cracks of light in the living-room window of the 
lonely cottage on the Shawl, and the superintendent whispered that 
somebody was certainly there and still up. He halted his companions 
outside the garden gate and turned to Cotherstone. 

"I don't know if it'll be advisable for you to be seen," he said. "I think 
our best plan'll be for me to knock at the front door and ask for the woman. 
You other two go round--quietly--to the back door, and take care that 
nobody gets out that way to the moors at the back--if anybody once escapes 
to those moors they're as good as lost for ever on a dark night. Go round-- 
and when you hear me knock at the front, you knock at the back." 

The two men slipped away round the corner of the garden and through 
the adjacent belt of trees, and the superintendent gently lifted the latch of 
the garden gate. 

"You keep back, Mr. Cotherstone, when I go to the door," he said. "You 
never know--hullo, what's this?" 

Men were coming up the wood behind them, quietly but quickly. One of 
them, ahead of the others, carried a bull's-eye lamp and in swinging it about 


revealed himself as one of the superintendent's own officers. He caught 
sight of his superior and came forward. 

"Mr. Brereton's here, sir, and some gentlemen from Norcaster," he said. 
"They want to see you particularly--something about this place, so I brought 
them----" 

It was at that moment that the sound of the two revolver shots rang out 
in the silence from the stillness of the cottage. And at that the 
superintendent dashed forward, with a cry to the others, and began to beat 
on the front door, and while his men responded with similar knockings at 
the back he called loudly on Miss Pett to open. 

It was Mallalieu who at last flung the door open and confronted the 
amazed and wondering group clustered thickly without. Every man there 
shrank back affrighted at the desperation on the cornered man's face. But 
Mallalieu did not shrink, and his hand was strangely steady as he singled 
out his partner and shot him dead--and just as steady as he stepped back and 
turned the revolver on himself. 

A moment later the superintendent snatched the bull's-eye lamp from 
his man, and stepped over Mallalieu's dead body and went into the cottage-- 
to come back on the instant shivering and sick with shock at the sight his 
startled eyes had met. 

CHAPTER XXXI 

THE BARRISTER'S FEE 

Six months later, on a fine evening which came as the fitting close of a 
perfect May afternoon, Brereton got out of a London express at Norcaster 
and entered the little train which made its way by a branch line to the very 
heart of the hills. He had never been back to these northern regions since 
the tragedies of which he had been an unwilling witness, and when the little 
train came to a point in its winding career amongst the fell-sides and valleys 
from whence Highmarket could be seen, with the tree-crowned Shawl 
above it, he resolutely turned his face and looked in the opposite direction. 
He had no wish to see the town again; he would have been glad to cut that 
chapter out of his book of memories. Nevertheless, being so near to it, he 
could not avoid the recollections which came crowding on him because of 
his knowledge that Highmarket's old gables and red roofs were there, within 
a mile or two, had he cared to look at them in the glint of the westering sun. 
No--he would never willingly set foot in that town again!--there was 
nobody there now that he had any desire to see. Bent, when the worst was 


over, and the strange and sordid story had come to its end, had sold his 
business, quietly married Lettie and taken her away for a long residence 
abroad, before returning to settle down in London. Brereton had seen them 
for an hour or two as they passed through London on their way to Paris and 
Italy, and had been more than ever struck by young Mrs. Bent's 
philosophical acceptance of facts. Her father, in Lettie's opinion, had always 
been a deeply-wronged and much injured man, and it was his fate to have 
suffered by his life-long connexion with that very wicked person, Mallalieu: 
he had unfortunately paid the penalty at last--and there was no more to be 
said about it. It might be well, thought Brereton, that Bent's wife should be 
so calm and equable of temperament, for Bent, on his return to England, 
meant to go in for politics, and Lettie would doubtless make an ideal help- 
meet for a public man. She would face situations with a cool head and a 
well-balanced judgment--and so, in that respect, all was well. All the same, 
Brereton had a strong notion that neither Mr. nor Mrs. Bent would ever 
revisit Highmarket. 

As for himself, his thoughts went beyond Highmarket--to the place 
amongst the hills which he had never seen. After Harborough's due 
acquittal Brereton, having discharged his task, had gone back to London. 
But ever since then he had kept up a regular correspondence with Avice, 
and he knew all the details of the new life which had opened up for her and 
her father with the coming of Mr. Wraythwaite of Wraye. Her letters were 
full of vivid descriptions of Wraye itself, and of the steward's house in 
which she and Harborough--now appointed steward and agent to his foster- 
brother's estate--had taken up their residence. She had a gift of description, 
and Brereton had gained a good notion of Wraye from her letters--an 
ancient and romantic place, set amongst the wild hills of the Border, lonely 
amidst the moors, and commanding wide views of river and sea. It was 
evidently the sort of place in which a lover of open spaces, such as he knew 
Avice to be, could live an ideal life. But Brereton had travelled down from 
London on purpose to ask her to leave it. 

He had come at last on a sudden impulse, unknown to any one, and 
therefore unexpected. Leaving his bag at the little station in the valley at 
which he left the train just as the sun was setting behind the surrounding 
hills, he walked quickly up a winding road between groves of fir and pine 
towards the great grey house which he knew must be the place into which 
the man from Australia had so recently come under romantic circumstances. 


At the top of a low hill he paused and looked about him, recognizing the 
scenes from the descriptions which Avice had given him in her letters. 
There was Wraye itself--a big, old-world place, set amongst trees at the top 
of a long park-like expanse of falling ground; hills at the back, the sea in the 
far distance. The ruins of an ancient tower stood near the house; still nearer 
to Brereton, in an old-fashioned flower garden, formed by cutting out a 
plateau on the hillside, stood a smaller house which he knew--also from 
previous description--to be the steward's. He looked long at this before he 
went nearer to it, hoping to catch the flutter of a gown amongst the rose- 
trees already bright with bloom. And at last, passing through the rose-trees 
he went to the stone porch and knocked--and was half-afraid lest Avice 
herself should open the door to him. Instead, came; a strapping, redcheeked 
North-country lass who stared at this evident traveller from far-off parts 
before she found her tongue. No--Miss Avice wasn't in, she was down the 
garden, at the far end. 

Brereton hastened down the garden; turned a corner; they met 
unexpectedly. Equally unexpected, too, was the manner of their meeting. 
For these two had been in love with each other from an early stage of their 
acquaintance, and it seemed only natural now that when at last they touched 
hands, hand should stay in hand. And when two young people hold each 
other's hands, especially on a Springtide evening, and under the most 
romantic circumstances and surroundings, lips are apt to say more than 
tongues--which is as much as to say that without further preface these two 
expressed all they had to say in their first kiss. 

Nevertheless, Brereton found his tongue at last. For when he had taken a 
long and searching look at the girl and had found in her eyes what he 
sought, he turned and looked at wood, hill, sky, and sea. 

"This is all as you described it" he said, with his arm round her, "and yet 
the first real thing I have to say to you now that I am here is--to ask you to 
leave it!" 

She smiled at that and again put her hand in his. 

"But--we shall come back to it now and then--together!" she said. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE MISSING BANK MANAGER 


Every Monday morning, when the clock of the old parish church in 
Scarnham Market-Place struck eight, Wallington Neale asked himself why 
on earth he had chosen to be a bank clerk. On all the other mornings of the 
week this question never occurred to him: on Sunday he never allowed a 
thought of the bank to cross his mind: from Sunday to Saturday he was 
firmly settled in the usual rut, and never dreamed of tearing himself out of 
it. But Sunday's break was unsettling: there was always an effort in starting 
afresh on Monday. The striking of St. Alkmund's clock at eight on Monday 
morming invariably found him sitting down to his breakfast in his rooms, 
overlooking the quaint old Market-Place, once more faced by the fact that a 
week of dull, uninteresting work lay before him. He would go to the bank at 
nine, and at the bank he would remain, more or less, until five. He would do 
that again on Tuesday, and on Wednesday, and on Thursday and on Friday, 
and on Saturday. One afternoon, strolling in the adjacent country, he had 
seen a horse walking round and round and round in a small paddock, 
turning a crank which worked some machine or other in an adjoining shed: 
that horse had somehow suggested himself to himself. 

On this particular Monday morning, Neale, happening to catch sight of 
his reflection in the mirror which stood on his parlour mantelpiece, 
propounded the usual question with added force. There were reasons. It was 
a beautiful morning. It was early spring. There was a blue sky, and the 
rooks and jackdaws were circling in a clear air about the church tower and 
over the old Market-Cross. He could hear thrushes singing in the trees in the 
Vicarage garden, close by. Everything was young. And he was young. It 
would have been affectation on his part to deny either his youth or his good 
looks. He glanced at his mirrored self without pride, but with due 
recognition of his good figure, his strong muscles, his handsome, boyish 


face, with its cluster of chestnut hair and steady grey eyes. All that, he 
knew, wanted life, animation, movement. At twenty-three he was longing 
for something to take him out of the treadmill round in which he had been 
fixed for five years. He had no taste for handing out money in exchange for 
cheques, in posting up ledgers, in writing dull, formal letters. He would 
have been much happier with an old flannel shirt, open at the throat, a pick 
in his hands, making a new road in a new country, or in driving a path 
through some primeval wood. There would have been liberty in either 
occupation: he could have flung down the pick at any moment and taken up 
the hunter's gun: he could have turned right or left at his own will in the 
unexplored forest. But there at the bank it was just doing the same thing 
over and over again: what he had done last week he would do again this 
week: what had happened last year would happen again this year. It was all 
pure, unadulterated, dismal monotony. 

Like most things, it had come about without design: he had just drifted 
into it. His father and mother had both died when he was a boy; he had 
inherited a small property which brought in precisely one hundred and fifty 
pounds a year: it was tied up to him in such a fashion that he would have his 
three pounds a week as long as ever he lived. But as his guardian, Mr. John 
Horbury, the manager of Chestermarke's Bank at Scarnham, pointed out to 
him when he left school, he needed more than three pounds a week if he 
wished to live comfortably and like a gentleman. Still, a hundred and fifty a 
year of sure and settled income was a fine thing, an uncommonly fine thing- 
-all that was necessary was to supplement it. Therefore--a nice, quiet, 
genteel profession--banking, to wit. Light work, an honourable calling, an 
eminently respectable one. In a few years he would have another hundred 
and fifty a year: a few years more, and he would be a manager, with at least 
six hundred: he might, well before he was a middle-aged man, be 
commanding a salary of a thousand a year. Banking, by all means, 
counselled Mr. Horbury--and offered him a vacancy which had just then 
arisen at Chestermarke's. And Neale, willing to be guided by a man for 
whom he had much respect, took the post, and settled down in the old bank 
in the quiet, sleepy market-town, wherein one day was precisely like 
another day--and every year his dislike for his work increased, and 
sometimes grew unbearably keen, especially when spring skies and spring 
air set up a sudden stirring in his blood. On this Monday morning that 
stirring amounted to something very like a physical ache. 


"Hang the old bank!" he muttered. "I'd rather be a ploughman!" 

Nevertheless, the bank must be attended, and, at ten minutes to nine, 
Neale lighted a cigarette, put on his hat, and strolled slowly across the 
Market-Place. Although he knew every single one of its cobblestones, every 
shop window, every landmark in it, that queer old square always fascinated 
him. It was a bit of old England. The ancient church and equally ancient 
Moot Hall spread along one side of it; the other three sides were filled with 
gabled and half-timbered houses; the Market-Cross which stood in the 
middle of the open space had been erected there in Henry the Seventh's 
time. Amidst all the change and development of the nineteenth century, 
Scarnham had been left untouched: even the bank itself was a time-wom 
building, and the manager's house which flanked it was still older. 
Undemeath all these ancient structures were queer nooks and corners, secret 
passages and stairs, hiding-places, cellarings going far beneath the gardens 
at the backs of the houses: Neale, as a boy, had made many an exploration 
in them, especially beneath the bank-house, which was a veritable treasury 
of concealed stairways and cunningly contrived doors in the black oak of 
the panellings. 

But on this occasion Neale did not stare admiringly at the old church, 
nor at the pilastered Moot Hall, nor at the toppling gables: his eyes were 
fixed on something else, something unusual. As soon as he walked out of 
the door of the house in which he lodged he saw his two fellow-clerks, 
Shirley and Patten, standing on the steps of the hall by which entrance was 
joined to the bank and to the bank-house. They stood there looking about 
them. Now they looked towards Finkleway--a narrow street which led to the 
railway station at the far end of the town. Now they looked towards 
Middlegate--a street which led into the open country, in the direction of 
Ellersdeane, where Mr. Gabriel Chestermarke, senior proprietor of the bank, 
resided. All that was unusual. If Patten, a mere boy, had been lounging 
there, Neale would not have noticed it. But it was Shirley's first duty, on 
arriving every morning, to get the keys at the house door, and to let himself 
into the bank by the adjoining private entrance. It was Patten's duty, on 
arrival, to take the letter-bag to the post-office and bring the bank's 
correspondence back in it. Never, in all his experience, had Neale seen any 
of Chestermarke's clerks lounging on the steps at nine o'clock in the 
morning, and he quickened his pace. Shirley, turning from a prolonged stare 
towards Finkleway, caught sight of him. 


"Can't get in," he observed laconically, in answer to Neale's inquiring 
look. "Mr. Horbury isn't there, and he's got the keys." 

"What do you mean--isn't there!" asked Neale, mounting the steps. "Not 
in the house?" 

"Mean just what I say," replied Shirley. "Mrs. Carswell says she hasn't 
seen him since Saturday. She thinks he's been week-ending. I've been 
looking out for him coming along from the station. But if he came in by the 
8.30, he's a long time getting up here. And if he hasn't come by that, there's 
no other train till the 10.45." 

Neale made no answer. He, too, glanced towards Finkleway, and then at 
the church clock. It was just going to strike nine--and the station was only 
eight minutes away at the most. He passed the two junior clerks, went down 
the hall to the door of the bank-house, and entered. And just within he came 
face to face with the housekeeper, Mrs. Carswell. 

Mrs. Carswell had kept house for Mr. John Horbury for some years-- 
Neale remembered her from boyhood. He had always been puzzled about 
her age. Of late, since he knew more of grown-up folk, he had been still 
more puzzled. Sometimes he thought she was forty; sometimes he was sure 
she could not be more than thirty-two or three. Anyway, she was a fine, 
handsome woman--tall, perfectly shaped, with glossy black hair and dark 
eyes, and a firm, resolute mouth. It was rarely that Mrs. Carswell went out; 
when she did, she was easily the best-looking woman in Scarnham. Few 
Scarnham people, however, had the chance of cultivating her acquaintance; 
Mrs. Carswell kept herself to herself and seemed content to keep up her 
reputation as a model housekeeper. She ordered Mr. Horbury's domestic 
affairs in perfect fashion, and it had come upon Neale as a surprise to hear 
Shirley say that Mrs. Carswell did not know where the manager was. 

"What's all this?" he demanded, as he met her within the hall. "Shirley 
says Mr. Horbury isn't at home? Where is he, then?" 

"But I don't know, Mr. Neale," replied the housekeeper. "I know no 
more than you do. I've been expecting him to come in by that 8.30 train, but 
he can't have done that, or he'd have been up here by now." 

"Perhaps it's late," suggested Neale. 

"No--it's in," she said. "I saw it come in from my window, at the back. It 
was on time. So--I don't know what's become of him." 

"But--what about Saturday?" asked Neale. "Shirley says you said Mr. 
Horbury went off on Saturday. Didn't he leave any word--didn't he say 


where he was going?" 

"Mr. Horbury went out on Saturday evening," answered Mrs. Carswell. 
"He didn't say a word about where he was going. He went out just before 
dusk, as if for a walk. I'd no idea that he wasn't at home until Sunday 
morning. You see, the servants and I went to bed at our usual time on 
Saturday night, and though he wasn't in then, I thought nothing of it, 
because, of course, he'd his latch-key. He was often out late at night, as you 
know, Mr. Neale. And when I found that he hadn't come back, as I did find 
out before breakfast yesterday, I thought nothing of that either--I thought 
he'd gone to see some friend or other, and had been persuaded to stop the 
night. Then, when he didn't come home yesterday at all, I thought he was 
staying the week-end somewhere. So I wasn't anxious, nor surprised. But I 
am surprised he's not back here first thing this morning." 

"So am I," agreed Neale. "And more than surprised." He stood for a 
moment, running over the list of the manager's friends and acquaintances in 
the neighbourhood, and he shook his head as he came to the end of his 
mental reckoning of it. "It's very odd," he remarked. "Very surprising, Mrs. 
Carswell." 

"It's all the more surprising," remarked the housekeeper, "because of his 
going off for his holiday tomorrow. And Miss Fosdyke's coming down from 
London today to go with him." 

Neale pricked his ears. Miss Fosdyke was the manager's niece--a young 
lady whom Neale remembered as a mere slip of a girl that he had met years 
before and never seen since. 

"T didn't know that," he remarked. 

"Neither did Mr. Horbury until Saturday afternoon--that is, for certain," 
said Mrs. Carswell. "He'd asked her to go with him to Scotland on this 
holiday, but it wasn't settled. However, he got a wire from her, about tea- 
time on Saturday, to say she'd go, and would be down here today. They're to 
Start tomorrow morning.” 

Neale turned to the door. He was distinctly puzzled and uneasy. He had 
known John Horbury since his own childhood, and had always regarded 
him as the personification of everything that was precise, systematic, and 
regular. All things considered, it was most remarkable that he should not be 
at the bank at opening hours. And already a vague suspicion that something 
had happened began to steal into his mind. 


"Did you happen to notice which way he went, Mrs. Carswell?" he 
asked. "Was it towards the station?" 

"He went out down the garden and through the orchard," replied the 
housekeeper. "He could have got to the station that way, of course. But I do 
know that he never said a word about going anywhere by train, and he'd no 
bag or anything with him--he'd nothing but that old oak stick he generally 
carried when he went out for his walks." 

Neale pushed open the house door and went into the outer hall to the 
junior clerks. Little as he cared about banking as a calling, he was 
punctilious about rules and observances, and it seemed to him somewhat 
indecorous that the staff of a bank should hang about its front door, as if 
they were workshop assistants awaiting the arrival of a belated foreman. 

"Better come inside the house, Shirley," he said. "Patten, you go to the 
post-office and get the letters." 

"No good without the bag," answered Patten, a calm youth of seventeen. 
"Tried that once before. Don't you know!--they've one key--we've another." 

"Well, come inside, then," commanded Neale. "It doesn't look well to 
hang about those steps." 

"Might just as well go away," muttered Shirley, stepping into the hall. 
"If Horbury's got to come back by train from wherever he's gone to, he can't 
get here till the 10.45, and then he's got to walk up. Might as well go home 
for an hour." 

"The partners'll be here before an hour's over," said Neale. "One of 
them's always here by ten." 

Shirley, a somewhat grumpy-countenanced young man, made no 
answer. He began to pace the hall with looks of eminent dissatisfaction. But 
he had only taken a tum or two when a quietly appointed one-horse coupé 
brougham came up to the open door, and a well-known face was seen at its 
window. Mr. Gabriel Chestermarke, senior proprietor, had come an hour 
before his time. 

CHAPTER II 

THE ELLERSDEANE DEPOSIT 

Had the three young men waiting in that hall not been so familiar with 
him by reason of daily and hourly acquaintance, the least observant 
amongst them would surely have paused in whatever task he was busied 
with, if Mr. Gabriel Chestermarke had crossed his path for the first time. 
The senior partner of Chestermarke's Bank was a noticeable person. 


Wallington Neale, who possessed some small gift of imagination, always 
felt that his principal suggested something more than was accounted for by 
his mere presence. He was a little, broadly built man, somewhat inclined to 
stoutness, who carried himself in very upright fashion, and habitually wore 
the look of a man engaged in operations of serious and far-reaching 
importance, further heightened by an air of reserve and a trick of 
Sparingness in speech. But more noticeable than anything else in Mr. 
Gabriel Chestermarke was his head, a member of his body which was much 
out of proportion to the rest of it. It was a very big, well-shaped head, on 
which, out of doors, invariably rested the latest-styled and glossiest of silk 
hats--no man had ever seen Gabriel Chestermarke in any other form of 
head-gear, unless it was in a railway carriage, there he condescended to 
assume a checked cap. Underneath the brim of the silk hat looked out a 
countenance as remarkable as the head of which it was a part. A broad, 
smooth forehead, a pair of large, deep-set eyes, the pupils of which were 
black as sloes, a prominent, slightly hooked nose, a firm, thin-lipped mouth, 
a square, resolute jaw--these features were thrown into prominence by the 
extraordinary pallor of Mr. Chestermarke's face, and the dark shade of the 
hair which framed it. That black hair, those black eyes, burning always with 
a strange, slumbering fire, the colourless cheeks, the vigorous set of the lips, 
these made an effect on all who came in contact with the banker which was 
of a not wholly comfortable nature. It was as if you were talking to a statue 
rather than to a fellow-creature. 

Mr. Chestermarke stepped quietly from his brougham and walked up the 
steps. He was one of those men who are never taken aback and never show 
surprise, and as his eyes ran over the three young men, there was no sign 
from him that he saw anything out of the common. But he turned to Neale, 
as senior clerk, with one word. 

"Well?" 

Neale glanced uncomfortably at the house door. "Mr. Horbury is not at 
home," he answered. "He has the keys." 

Mr. Chestermarke made no reply. His hand went to his waistcoat pocket, 
his feet moved lower down the hall to a side-door sacred to the partners. He 
produced a key, opened the door, and motioned the clerks to enter. Once 
within, he turned into the partners' room. Five minutes passed before his 
voice was heard. 

"Neale!" 


Neale hurried in and found the banker standing on the hearth-rug, 
beneath the portrait of a former Chestermarke, founder of the bank in a 
bygone age. He was suddenly struck by the curious resemblance between 
that dead Chestermarke and the living one, and he wondered that he had 
never seen it before. But Mr. Chestermarke gave him no time for 
speculation. 

"Where is Mr. Horbury?" he asked. 

Neale told all he knew: the banker listened in his usual fashion, keeping 
his eyes steadily fixed on his informant. When Neale had finished, Mr. 
Chestermarke shook his head. 

"If Horbury had meant to come into town by the 8.30 train and had 
missed it," he remarked, "he would have wired or telephoned by this. 
Telephoned, of course: there are telephones at every station on that branch 
line. Very well, let things go on." 

Neale went out and set his fellow-clerks to the usual routine. Patten 
went for the letters. Neale carried them into the partners’ room. At ten 
o'clock the street door was opened. A customer or two began to drop in. 
The business of the day had begun. It went on just as it would have gone on 
if Mr. Horbury had been away on holiday. And at half-past ten in walked 
the junior partner, Mr. Joseph Chestermarke. 

Mr. Joseph was the exact opposite of his uncle. He was so much his 
opposite that it was difficult to believe, seeing them together, that they were 
related to each other. Mr. Joseph Chestermarke, a man of apparently thirty 
years of age, was tall and loose of figure, easy of demeanour, and a little 
untidy in his dress. He wore a not over well-fitting tweed suit, a slouch hat, 
a flannel shirt. His brown beard usually needed trimming; he affected loose, 
flowing neckties, more suited to an artist than to a banker. His face was 
amiable in expression, a little weak, a little speculative. All these 
characteristics came out most strongly when he and his uncle were seen in 
company: nothing could be more in contrast to the precise severity of 
Gabriel than the somewhat slovenly carelessness of Joseph. Joseph, indeed, 
was the last man in the world that any one would ever have expected to see 
in charge and direction of a bank, and there were people in Scarnham who 
said that he was no more than a lay-figure, and that Gabriel Chestermarke 
did all the business. 

The junior partner passed through the outer room, nodding affably to the 
clerks and went into the private parlour. Several minutes elapsed: then a bell 


rang. Neale answered it, and Shirley and Patten glanced at each other and 
shook their heads: already they scented an odour of suspicion and 
uncertainty. 

"What's up?" whispered Patten, leaning forward over his desk to 
Shirley, who stood between it and the counter. "Something wrong?" 

"Something that Gabriel doesn't like, anyhow," muttered Shirley. "Did 
you see his eyes when Neale said that Horbury wasn't here? If Horbury 
doesn't turn up by this next train--ah!" 

"Think he's sloped?" asked Patten, already seething with boyish desire 
of excitement. "Done a bunk with the money?" 

But Shirley shook his head at the closed door through which Neale had 
vanished. 

"They're carpeting Neale about it, anyhow," he answered. "Gabriel'll 
want to know the whys and wherefores, you bet. But Neale won't tell us 
anything--he's too thick with Horbury." 

Neale, entering the partners’ room, found them in characteristic 
attitudes. The senior partner sat at his desk, stern, upright, his eyes burning 
a little more fiercely than usual: the junior, his slouch hat still on his head, 
his hands thrust in his pockets, lounged against the mantelpiece, staring at 
his uncle. 

"Now, Neale," said Gabriel Chestermarke. "What do you know about 
this? Have you any idea where Mr. Horbury is?" 

"None," replied Neale. "None whatever!" 

"When did you see him last?" demanded Gabriel. "You often see him 
out of bank hours, I know." 

"I last saw him here at two o'clock on Saturday," replied Neale. "I have 
not seen him since." 

"And you never heard him mention that he was thinking of going away 
for the week-end?" asked Gabriel. 

"No!" replied Neale. 

He made his answer tersely and definitely, having an idea that the senior 
partner looked at him as if he thought that something was being kept back. 
And Gabriel, after a moment's pause, shifted some of the papers on his 
desk, with an impatient movement. 

"Ask Mr. Horbury's housekeeper to step in here for a few minutes," he 
said. 


W 


Neale went out by the private door, and presently returned with Mrs. 
Carswell. 

By that time Joseph had lounged over to his own desk and seated 
himself, and when the housekeeper came in he tilted his chair back and sat 
idly swaying in it while he watched her and his uncle. But Gabriel, waving 
Mrs. Carswell to a seat, remained upright as ever, and as he turned to the 
housekeeper, he motioned Neale to stay in the room. 

"Just tell us all you know about Mr. Horbury's movements on Saturday 
afternoon and evening, Mrs. Carswell," he said. "This is a most 
extraordinary business altogether, and I want to account for it. You say he 
went out just about dusk." 

Mrs. Carswell repeated the story which she had told to Neale. The two 
partners listened; Gabriel keenly attentive; Joseph as if he were no more 
than mildly interested. 

"Odd!" remarked Gabriel, when the story had come to an end. "Most 
strange! Very well--thank you, Mrs. Carswell. Neale," he added, when the 
housekeeper had gone away, "Mr. Horbury always carried the more 
important keys on him, didn't he?" 

"Always," responded Neale. 

"Very good! Let things go on," said Gabriel. "But don't come bothering 
me or Mr. Joseph Chestermarke unless you're obliged to. Of course, Mr. 
Horbury may come in by the next train. That'll do, Neale." 

Neale went back to the outer room. Things went on, but the missing 
manager did not come in by the 10.45, and nothing had been heard or seen 
of him at noon, when Patten went to get his dinner. Nor had anything been 
seen or heard at one o'clock, when Patten came back, and it became Shirley 
and Neale's turn to go out. And thereupon arose a difficulty. In the ordinary 
course the two elder clerks would have left for an hour and the manager 
would have been on duty until they returned. But now the manager was not 
there. 

"You go," said Neale to Shirley. "I'll wait. Perhaps Mr. Joseph will come 
out." 

Shirley went--but neither of the partners emerged from the private room. 
As a rule they both went across to the Scarnham Arms Hotel at half-past 
one for lunch--a private room had been kept for them at that old-world 
hostelry from time immemorial--but now they remained within their 
parlour, apparently interned from their usual business world. And Neale had 


a very good idea of what they were doing. The bank's strong room was 
entered from that parlour--Gabriel and Joseph were examining and checking 
its contents. The knowledge distressed Neale beyond measure, and it was 
only by a resolute effort that he could give his mind to his duties. 

Two o'clock had gone, and Shirley had come back, before the bell rang 
again. Neale went into the private room and knew at once that something 
had happened. Gabriel stood by his desk, which was loaded with papers and 
documents; Joseph leaned against a sideboard, whereon was a decanter of 
sherry and a box of biscuits; he had a glass of wine in one hand, and a half- 
nibbled biscuit in the other. The smell of the sherry--fine old brown stuff, 
which the clerks were permitted to taste now and then, on such occasions as 
the partners’ birthdays--filled the room. 

"Neale," said Gabriel, "have you been out to lunch? No? Take a glass of 
wine and eat a biscuit--we shall all have to put off our lunches for an hour 
or so." 

Neale obeyed--more because he was under order than because he was 
hungry. He was too much bothered, too full of vague fears, to think of his 
midday dinner. He took the glass which Joseph handed to him, and picked a 
couple of biscuits out of the box. And at the first sip Gabriel spoke again. 

"Neale!" he said. "You've been here five years, so one can speak 
confidentially. There's something wrong--seriously wrong. Securities are 
missing. Securities representing--a lot!" 

Neale's face flushed as if he himself had been charged with abstracting 
those securities. His hand shook as he set down his glass, and he looked 
helplessly from one partner to another. Joseph merely shook his head, and 
poured out another glass of sherry for himself: Gabriel shook his head, too, 
but with a different expression. 

"We don't know exactly how things are," he continued. "But there's the 
fact--on a superficial examination. And--Horbury! Of all men in the world, 
Horbury!" 

"I can't believe it, Mr. Chestermarke!" exclaimed Neale. "Surely, sir, 
there's some mistake!" 

Joseph brushed crumbs of biscuit off his beard and wagged his head. 

"No mistake!" he said softly. "None! The thing is--what's best to do? 
Because--he'd have laid his plans. It'll all have been thought out--carefully." 

"I'm afraid so," assented Gabriel. "That's the worst of it. Everything 
points to premeditation. And when a man has been so fully trusted----" 


A knock at the door prefaced the introduction of Shirley's head. He 
glanced into the room with an obvious desire to see what was going on, but 
somehow contrived to fix his eyes on the senior partner. 

"Lord Ellersdeane, sir," he announced. "Can he see you?" 

The two partners looked at each other in evident surprise; then Gabriel 
moved to the door and bowed solemnly to some person outside. 

"Will your lordship come in?" he said politely. 

Lord Ellersdeane, a big, bustling, country-squire type of man, came into 
the room, nodding cheerily to its occupants. 

"Sorry to disturb you, Mr. Chestermarke," he said. "I understand 
Horbury isn't at home, but of course you'll do just as well. The Countess 
and I only got back from abroad night before last. She wants her jewels, so 
I'll take 'em with me, if you please." 

Gabriel Chestermarke, who was drawing forward a chair, took his hand 
off it and stared at his visitor. 

"The Countess's--jewels!" he said. "Does your lordship mean----" 

"Deposited them with Horbury, you know, some weeks ago--when we 
went abroad," replied Lord Ellersdeane. "Safe keeping, you know--said he'd 
lock 'em up." 

Gabriel turned slowly to Joseph. But Joseph shook his head--and Neale, 
glancing from one partner to the other, felt himself turing sick with 
apprehension. 

CHAPTER III 

MR. CHESTERMARKE DISCLAIMS LIABILITY 

Gabriel Chestermarke, after that one look at his nephew, turned again to 
the Earl, politely motioning him to the chair which he had already drawn 
forward. And the Earl, whose eyes had been wandering over the pile of 
documents on the senior partner's desk, glancing curiously at the open door 
of the strong room, and generally taking in a sense of some unusual 
occurrence, dropped into it and looked expectantly at the banker. 

"There's nothing wrong?" he asked suddenly. "You look--surprised." 

Gabriel stiffened his already upright figure. 

"Surprised--yes!" he answered. "And something more than surprised--I 
am astonished! Your lordship left the Countess's jewels with our manager? 
May I ask when--and under what circumstances?" 

"About six weeks ago," replied the Earl promptly. "As a rule the jewels 
are kept at my bankers in London. The Countess wanted them to wear at the 


Hunt Ball, so I fetched them from London myself. Then, as we were going 
off to the Continent two days after the ball, and sailing direct from 
Kingsport to Hamburg, I didn't want the bother of going up to town with 
them, and I thought of Horbury. So I drove in here with them one evening-- 
the night before we sailed, as a matter of fact--and asked him to lock them 
up until our return. And as I said just now, we only got home the night 
before last, and we're going up to town tomorrow, and the Countess wants 
them to take with her. Of course, you've got 'em all right?" 

Gabriel Chestermarke spread out his hands. 

"I know nothing whatever about them!" he said. "I never heard of them 
being here." 

"Nor I," affirmed Joseph. "Not a word!" 

Gabriel looked at Neale, and drew Lord Ellersdeane's attention to him. 

"Our senior clerk--Mr. Neale," he said. "Neale--have you heard of this 
transaction?" 

"Never!" replied Neale. "Mr. Horbury never mentioned it to me." 

Gabriel waved his hand towards the open door of the strong room. 

"Any valuables of that sort would have been in there," he remarked. 
"There is nothing of that sort there--beyond what I and my nephew know 
of. Iam sure your lordship's jewels are not there." 

"But--Horbury?" exclaimed the Earl. "Where is he? He would tell you!" 

"We don't know where Mr. Horbury is," answered Gabriel "The truth 
may as well be told--he's missing. And so are some of our most valuable 
securities." 

The Earl slowly looked from one partner to another. His face flushed, 
almost as hotly as if he himself had been accused of theft. 

"Oh, come!" he said. "Horbury, now, of all men! Come--come!--you 
don't mean to tell me that Horbury's been playing games of that sort? There 
must be some mistake." 

"I shall be glad to be assured that I am making it," said Gabriel coolly. 
"But it will be more to the purpose if your lordship will tell us all about the 
deposit of these jewels. And--there's an important matter which I must first 
mention. We have not the honour of reckoning your lordship among our 
customers. Therefore, whatever you handed to Horbury was handed to him 
privately--not to us." 

Joseph Chestermarke nodded his head at that, and the Earl stirred a little 
uneasily in his chair. 


"Oh, well!" he said. "I--to tell you the truth, I didn't think about that, Mr. 
Chestermarke. It's true I don't keep any account with you--it's never 
seemed--er, necessary, you know. But, of course, I knew Horbury so well-- 
he's a member of our golf club and our archeological society--that----" 

"Precisely," interrupted Gabriel, with a bow. "You came to Mr. Horbury 
privately. Not to the firm." 

"I came to him knowing that he was your manager, and a man to be 
thoroughly trusted, and that he'd have safes and things in which he could 
deposit valuables in perfect safety," answered the Earl. "I never reflected for 
a moment on the niceties of the matter. I just explained to him that I wanted 
those jewels taken care of, and handed them over. That's all!" 

"And--their precise nature?" asked Gabriel. 

"And--their value?" added Joseph. 

"As to their nature," replied the Earl, "there was my wife's coronet, her 
diamond necklace, and the Ellersdeane butterfly, of which I suppose all the 
world's heard--heirloom, you know. It's a thing that can be worn in a lady's 
hair or as a pendant--diamonds, of course. As to their value--well, I had 
them valued some years ago. They're worth about a hundred thousand 
pounds." 

Gabriel turned to his desk and began to arrange some papers on it, and 
Neale, who was watching everything with close attention, saw that his 
fingers trembled a little. He made no remark, and the silence was next 
broken by Joseph Chestermarke's soft accents. 

"Did Horbury give your lordship any receipt, or acknowledgment that 
he had received these jewels on deposit?" he asked. "I mean, of course, in 
our name?" 

The Earl twisted sharply in his chair, and Neale fancied that he saw a 
shade of annoyance pass over his good-natured face. 

"Certainly not!" he answered. "I should never have dreamt of asking for 
a receipt from a man whom I knew as well as I knew--or thought I knew-- 
Horbury. The whole thing was just as if--well, as if I should ask any friend 
to take care of something for me for a while." 

"Did Horbury know what you were giving him?" asked Joseph. 

"Of course!" replied the Earl. "As a matter of fact, he'd never seen these 
things, and I took them out of their case and showed them to him." 

"And he said he would lock them up?--in our strong room?" suggested 
the soft voice. 


"He said nothing about your strong room," answered the Earl. "Nor 
about where he'd put them. That was understood. It was understood--a tacit 
understanding--that he'd take care of them until our return." 

"Did your lordship give him the date of your return?" persisted Joseph, 
with the thorough-going air of a cross-examiner. 

"Yes--I told him exactly when we should be back," replied the Earl. 
"The twelfth of May--day before yesterday." 

Joseph moved away from the sideboard towards the hearth, and leaning 
against the mantelpiece threw a glance at the strong room. 

"The jewels are not in our possession," he said, half indolently. "There 
is nothing of that sort in there. There are two safes in the outer room of the 
bank--I should say that Mr. Neale here knows everything that is in them. Do 
you know anything of these jewels, Neale?" 

"Nothing!" said Neale. "I never heard of them." 

Gabriel looked up from his papers. 

"None of us have heard of them," he remarked. "Horbury could not have 
put them in this strong room without my knowledge. They are certainly not 
there. The safes my nephew mentioned just now are used only for books 
and papers. Your lordship's casket is not in either." 

The Earl rose slowly from his chair. It was evident to Neale that he was 
more surprised than angry: he looked around him as a man looks whose 
understanding is suddenly brought up against something unexplainable. 

"All I know is that I handed that casket to Mr. Horbury in his own 
dining-room one evening some weeks ago," he said. "That's certain! So I 
naturally expect to find it--here." 

"And it is not here--that is equally certain," observed Gabriel. "What is 
also certain is that our manager--trusted in more than he should have been!- 
-is missing, and many of our valuable securities with him. Therefore----" 

He spread his hands again with an expressive gesture and once more 
bent over his papers. Once more there was silence. Then the Earl started--as 
if a thought had suddenly occurred to him. 

"I say!" he exclaimed, "don't you think Horbury may have put those 
jewels away in his own house?" 

Joseph Chestermarke smiled a little derisively. 

"A hundred thousand pounds' worth!" he said softly. "Not very likely!" 

"But he may have a safe there," urged the Earl. "Most people have a 
safe in their houses nowadays--they're so handy, you know, and so cheap. 


Don't you think that may be it?" 

"I am not familiar with Horbury's domestic arrangements," said Gabriel. 
"IT have not been in his house for some years. But as we are desirous of 
giving your lordship what assistance we can, we will go into the house and 
see if there is anything of the sort. Just tell the housekeeper we are coming 
in, Neale." 

The Earl nodded to Mrs. Carswell as she received him and the two 
partners in the adjacent hall. 

"This lady will remember my calling on Mr. Horbury one evening a few 
weeks ago," he said. "She saw me with him in that room." 

"Certainly!" assented Mrs. Carswell, readily enough. "I remember your 
lordship calling on Mr. Horbury very well. One night after dinner--your 
lordship was here an hour or so." 

Gabriel Chestermarke opened the door of the dining-room--an old- 
fashioned apartment which looked out on a garden and orchard at the rear 
of the house. 

"Mrs. Carswell," he said, as they all went in, "has Mr. Horbury a safe in 
this room, or in any other room? You know what I mean." 

But the housekeeper shook her head. There was no safe in the house. 
There was a plate-chest--there it was, standing in a recess by the sideboard; 
she had the key of it. 

"Open that, at any rate," commanded Gabriel. "It's about as unlikely as 
anything could be, but well leave nothing undone." 

There was nothing in the plate-chest but what Gabriel expected to find 
there. He turned again to the housekeeper. 

"Is there anything in this house--cupboard, chest, trunk, anything--in 
which Mr. Horbury kept valuables?" he asked. "Any place in which he was 
in the habit of locking up papers, for instance?" 

Mrs. Carswell again shook her head. No, she knew of no such place or 
receptacle. There was Mr. Horbury's desk, but she believed all its drawers 
were open. Her belief proved to be correct: Gabriel himself opened drawer 
after drawer, and revealed nothing of consequence. He turned to the Earl 
with another expressive spreading out of his hands. 

"I don't see what more we can do to assist your lordship," he said. "I 
don't know what more can be done." 

"The question is--so it seems to me--what is to be done," replied the 
Earl, whose face had been gradually growing graver. "What, for instance, 


are you going to do, Mr. Chestermarke? Let us be plain with each other. 
You disclaim all liability in connection with my affair?" 

"Most certainly!" exclaimed Gabriel. "We know nothing of that 
transaction. As I have already said, if Horbury took charge of your 
lordship's property, he did so as a private individual, not on our behalf, not 
in his capacity as our manager. If your lordship had been a customer of 
ours----" 

"That would have been a very different matter," said Joseph. "But as we 
have never had any dealings with your lordship----" 

"We have, of course, no liability to you," concluded Gabriel. "The true 
position of the case is that your lordship handed your property to Horbury 
as a friend, not as manager of Chestermarke's Bank." 

"Then let me ask you, what are you going to do?" said the Earl. "I mean, 
not about my affair, but about finding your manager?" 

Gabriel looked at his nephew: Joseph shook his head. 

"So far," said Joseph, "we have not quite considered that. We are not yet 
fully aware of how things stand. We have a pretty good idea, but it will take 
another day." 

"You don't mean to tell me that you're going to let another day elapse 
before doing something?" exclaimed the Earl. "Bless my soul!--I'd have had 
the hue and cry out before noon today, if I'd been you!" 

"If you'd been Chestermarke's Bank, my lord," remarked Joseph, in his 
softest manner, "that's precisely what you would not have done. We don't 
want it noised all over the town and neighbourhood that our trusted 
manager has suddenly run away with our money--and your jewels--in his 
pocket." 

There was a curious note--half-sneering, half-sinister--in the junior 
partner's quiet voice which made the Earl turn and look at him with a 
sudden new interest. Before either could speak, Neale ventured to say what 
he had been wanting to say for half an hour. 

"May I suggest something, sir?" he said, turning to Gabriel. 

"Speak--speak!" assented Gabriel hastily. "Anything you like!" 

"Mr. Horbury may have met with an accident," said Neale. "He was 
fond of taking his walks in lonely places--there are plenty outside the town. 
He may be lying somewhere even now--helpless." 

"Capital suggestion!--much obliged to you," exclaimed the Earl. "Gad! I 
wonder we never thought of that before! Much the most likely thing. I can't 


believe that Horbury----" 

Before he could say more, the door of the dining-room was thrown 
open, a clear, strong voice was heard speaking to some one without, and in 
walked a handsome young woman, who pulled herself up on the threshold 
to stare out of a pair of frank grey eyes at the four startled men. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE MODERN YOUNG WOMAN 

Mrs. Carswell, who had left the gentlemen to themselves after opening 
the plate-chest, followed the new-comer into the room and looked 
appealingly at the senior partner. 

"This is Miss Fosdyke, sir," she said, as if accounting for the 
unceremonious entrance. "Mr. Horbury's----" 

But Miss Fosdyke, having looked round her, entered the arena of 
discussion as abruptly as she had entered the room. 

"You're Mr. Chestermarke!" she said, turning to Gabriel. "I remember 
you. What's all this, Mr. Chestermarke? I come down from London to meet 
my uncle, and to go on with him to Scotland for a holiday, and I learn that 
he's disappeared! What is it? What has happened? Why are you all looking 
so mysterious? Is something wrong? Where is my uncle?" 

Gabriel, who had assumed his stereotyped expression of calm attention 
under this tornado of questions, motioned Joseph to place a chair for the 
young lady. But Miss Fosdyke shook her head and returned to the attack. 

"Please don't keep anything back!" she said. "I am not of the fainting-to- 
order type of young woman. Just say what is the matter, if you please. Mrs. 
Carswell knows no more----" 

"Than we do," interrupted Joseph, with one of his peculiar smiles. 
"Hadn't you better sit down?" 

"Not until I know what has happened," retorted the visitor. "Because if 
anything has happened there will be something for me to do, and it's foolish 
to sit down when one's got to get up again immediately. Mr. Chestermarke, 
are you going to answer my questions?" 

Gabriel bowed stiffly. 

"I have the honour of addressing----" he began. 

"You have the honour--if you like to put it so--of addressing Miss Betty 
Fosdyke, who is Mr. John Horbury's niece," replied the young lady 
impatiently. "Mrs. Carswell has told you that already. Besides--you saw me, 


more than once, when I was a little girl. And that's not so very long ago. 
Now, Mr. Chestermarke, where is my uncle?" 

"I do not know where your uncle is," replied Gabriel suddenly, and 
losing his starchiness. "I wish to Heaven I did!" 

"None of us know where Mr. John Horbury is," repeated Joseph, in his 
suavest tones. "We all wish to Heaven we did!" 

The girl turned and gave the junior partner a look which took in every 
inch of him. It was a look which began with a swift speculation and ended 
in something very like distaste. But Joseph Chestermarke met it with his 
usual quiet smile. 

"It would make such a lot of difference--if we knew!" he murmured. 
"As it is--things are unpleasant." 

Miss Fosdyke finished her reflection and turned away. 

"I remember you now," she said calmly. "You're Joseph Chestermarke. 
Now I will sit down. And I insist on being told--everything!" 

"My dear young lady!" exclaimed Gabriel, "there is next to nothing to 
tell. If you will have the unpleasant truth, here it is. Your uncle, whom we 
have trusted for more years than I care to mention, disappeared on Saturday 
evening, and nobody knows where he is, nor whither he went. All we know 
is that we find some of our property missing--valuable securities. And this 
gentleman--Lord Ellersdeane--tells us that six weeks ago he entrusted 
jewels worth a hundred thousand pounds to your uncle's keeping--they, too, 
are missing. What can we think?" 

The girl's face had flushed, and her brows had drawn together in an 
angry frown by the time Gabriel had finished, and Neale, silently watching 
her from the background, saw her fingers clench themselves. She gave a 
swift glance at the Earl, and then fixed her eyes steadily on Gabriel. 

"Are you telling me that my uncle is a--thief?" she demanded. "Are you, 
Mr. Chestermarke?" 

"I'm not, anyhow!" exclaimed the Earl. "I--I--so far as I'm concerned, I 
say there's some mistake." 

"Thank you!" she answered quietly. "But--you, Mr. Chestermarke? 
Come--I'm entitled to an answer." 

Gabriel showed signs of deep annoyance. He had the reputation of being 
a confirmed woman-hater, and it was plain that he was ill at ease in 
presence of this plain-spoken young person. 


"You appear to be a lady of much common sense!" he said. '"Therefore-- 


W 


"| have some common sense," interrupted Miss Fosdyke coolly. "And 
what amount I possess tells me that I never heard anything more ridiculous 
in my life than the suggestion that my uncle should steal anything from 
anybody! Why, he was, and is, I hope, a fairly well-to-do man! And if he 
wanted money, he'd only to come to me. It so happens that I'm one of the 
wealthiest young women in England. If my uncle had wanted a few 
thousands or tens of thousands to play ducks and drakes with, he'd only to 
ring me up on the telephone, and he'd have had whatever he asked for in a 
few hours. That's not boasting, Mr. Chestermarke--that's just plain truth. My 
uncle a thief! Mr. Chestermarke!--there's only one word for your 
suggestion. Don't think me rude if I tell you what it is. It's--bosh!" 

Gabriel's colourless face twitched a little, and he drew himself up. 

"I have no acquaintance with modern young ladies," he remarked icily. 
"I daresay they have their own way of looking at things--and of expressing 
themselves. I, too, have mine. Also I have my own conclusions, and----" 

"I say, Mr. Chestermarke!" said the Earl, hastening to intervene in what 
seemed likely to develop into a passage-at-arms. "We're forgetting the 
suggestion made just before this lady--Miss Fosdyke, I think?--entered. 
Don't let's forget it--it's a good one." 

Miss Fosdyke turned eagerly to the Earl. 

"What suggestion was it?" she asked. "Do tell me? I'm sure you agree 
with me--I can see you do. Thank you, again!" 

"This gentleman," said the Earl, pointing to Neale, who had retreated 
into a comer and was staring out of the window, "suggests that Horbury 
may have met with an accident, you know, and be lying helpless 
somewhere. I sincerely hope he isn't but----" 

Miss Fosdyke jumped from her chair. She turned an indignant look on 
Gabriel and let it go on to Joseph. 

"You don't mean to tell me that you have not done anything to find my 
uncle?" she exclaimed with fiery emphasis. "You've surely had some search 
made?--surely!" 

"We knew nothing of his disappearance until ten o'clock this morning," 
replied Gabriel, half-angrily. 

"But--since then? Why, you've had five hours!" she said. "Has nothing 
been done? Haven't you even told the police?" 


"Certainly not!" answered Gabriel. "It is not our policy." 

Miss Fosdyke made one step to the door and flung it open. 

"Then I shall!" she exclaimed. "Policy, indeed! High time I came down 
here, I think! Thank you, Lord Ellersdeane--and the other gentleman--for 
the suggestion. Now I'll go and act on it. And when I act, Mr. Chestermarke, 
I do it thoroughly!" 

The next moment she had slammed the door, and Gabriel Chestermarke 
glanced at his partner. 

"Annoying!" he said. "A most unpleasant young woman! I should have 
preferred not to tell the police until--well, at any rate, tomorrow. We really 
do not know to what extent we are--but then, what's the use of talking of 
that now? We can't prevent her going to the police-station." 

"Why, really, Mr. Chestermarke," observed the Earl, "don't you think it's 
the best thing to do? To tell you the truth, considering that I'm concemed, I 
was going to do the very same thing myself." 

Gabriel bowed stiffly. 

"We could not have prevented your lordship either," he said, with 
another wave of the white hands which seemed to go so well with the 
habitual pallor of his face. "All that is within your lordship's jurisdiction-- 
not in ours. But--especially since this young lady seems determined to do 
things in her way--I will tell your lordship why we are allow to move. It is 
purely a business reason. It was, as I said, ten o'clock when we heard that 
Horbury was missing. That in itself was such a very strange and unusual 
thing that my partner and I at once began to examine the contents of our 
strong room. We had been so occupied five hours when your lordship 
called. Do you think we could examine everything in five hours? No--nor in 
ten, nor in twenty! Our task is not one quarter complete! And why we don't 
wish publicity at once in here--we hold a vast number of securities and 
valuables belonging to customers. Title-deeds, mortgages--all sorts of 
things. We have valuables deposited with us. Up to now we don't know 
what is safe and what isn't. We do know this--certain securities of our own, 
easily convertible on the market, are gone! Now if we had allowed it to be 
known before, say, noon today, that our manager had disappeared, and these 
securities with him, what would have been the result? The bank would have 
been besieged! Before we let the public know, we ourselves want to know 
exactly where we are. We want to be in a position to say to Smith, 'Your 
property is safe!'; to Jones, 'Your deeds are here!’ Does your lordship see 


that? But now, of course," concluded Gabriel, "as this Miss Fosdyke can 
and will spread the news all over the town--why, we must face things." 

The Earl, who had listened to all this with an evident desire to 
comprehend and to sympathize, nodded his head. 

"I see--I see, Mr. Chestermarke," he said. "But I say!--I've got another 
notion--I'm not a very quick thinker, and I daresay my idea came out of Mr. 
Neale's suggestion. Anyway, it's this--for whatever it's worth. I told you that 
we only got home night before last--early on Saturday evening, as a matter 
of fact. Now, it was known in the town here that we'd returned--we drove 
through the Market-Place. Mayn't it be that Horbury saw us, or heard of our 
return, and that when he went out that evening he had the casket in his 
pocket and was on his way to Ellersdeane, to return it to me? And that--on 
his way--he met with some mishap? Worth considering, you know." 

"I daresay a great many theories might--and will--be raised, my lord," 
replied Gabriel. "But----" 

"Does your lordship also think--or suggest--that Horbury also carried 
our missing securities in his pocket?" asked Joseph quietly. "Because we, at 
any rate, know they're gone!" 

"Oh, well!" said the Earl, "I--I merely suggest it, you know. The country 
between here and Ellersdeane is a bit rough and wild--there's Ellersdeane 
Hollow, you know--a queer place on a dark night. And if a man took a short 
cut--as many people do--through the Hollow, there are places he could fall 
into. But, as I say, I merely suggest that as a reasonable theory." 

"What does your lordship propose to do?" asked Gabriel. 

"I certainly think inquiry should be set going," answered the Earl. 

"Already done," remarked Joseph drily. "Miss Fosdyke has been with 
the police five minutes." 

"I mean--it should be done by us," said the Earl. 

"Very well," said Gabriel suddenly, "it shall be done, then. No doubt 
your lordship would like to give the police your own story. Mr. Neale, will 
you go with Lord Ellersdeane to Superintendent Polke? Your duty will be to 
give him the mere information that Mr. Horbury left his house at a quarter 
to eight on Saturday evening and has not been heard of since. No more, 
Neale. And now," he concluded, with a bow to the Earl, "your lordship will 
excuse my partner and myself if we return to a singularly unpleasant task." 

Lord Ellersdeane and Neale left the bank-house and walked towards the 
police-station. They crossed the Market-Place in silence, but as they turned 


the corner of the Moot Hall, the elder man spoke, touching his companion's 
shoulder with a confidential gesture. 

"T don't believe a word of all that, Mr. Neale!" he said. "Not one word!" 

Neale started and glanced at the Earl's moody face. 

"Your lordship doesn't believe--?" he began, and checked himself. 

"I don't believe that Horbury's done what those two accuse him of," 
affirmed the Earl. "Not for one moment! I can't account for those missing 
securities they talk about, but I'll stake my honour that Horbury hasn't got 
‘em! Nor my wife's jewels either. You heard and saw how astounded that 
girl was. By the by--who is she!" 

"Mr. Horbury's niece--Miss Fosdyke--from London," replied Neale. 

"She spoke of her wealth," remarked the Earl. 

"Yes," said Neale. "She must be wealthy, too. She's the sole proprietor 
of Fosdyke's Brewery." 

"Ho-ho!" laughed the Earl. "That's it, eh? Fosdyke's Entire! Of course-- 
I've seen the name on no end of public-houses in London. Sole proprietor? 
Dear me!--why, I have some recollection that Fosdyke, of that brewery, was 
at one time a member of Parliament." 

"Yes," assented Neale. "He married Mr. Horbury's sister. Miss Fosdyke 
is their only child. Mr. Fosdyke died a few years ago, and she came into the 
property last year when she was twenty-one." 

"Lucky young woman!" muttered the Earl. "Fine thing to own a big 
brewery. Um! A very modem and up-to-date young lady, too: I liked the 
way she stood up to your principals. Of course, she'll have told Polke all the 
story by this time. As for ourselves--what had we better do?" 

Neale had considered that question as he came along. 

"There's only one thing to do, my lord," he answered. "We want the 
solution of a problem: what became of Mr. Horbury last Saturday night?" 

CHAPTER V 

THE SEARCH BEGINS 

Polke, superintendent of the Scarnham police force, a little, round, 
cheery-faced man, whose mutton-chop whiskers suggested much business- 
like capacity and an equal amount of common sense, rose from his desk and 
bowed as the Earl of Ellersdeane entered his office. 

"I know what your lordship's come for!" he said, with a twinkle of the 
eye which betokened infinite comprehension. "The young lady's been here." 


"And has no doubt told you everything?" remarked the Earl, as he 
dropped into the chair which the superintendent drew forward. "Has she?" 

"Pretty well, my lord," replied Polke, with a chuckle. "She's not one to 
let much grass grow under her feet, I think." 

"Given you the facts, I suppose?" asked the Earl. 

Polke motioned to Neale to seat himself, and resumed his own seat. He 
put his fingers together over his desk and looked from one to the other of 
his visitors. 

"T'll give the young lady this much credit," he said. "She can tell one 
what she wants in about as few words as could possibly be used! Yes, my 
lord--she told me the facts in a couple of sentences. Her uncle disappeared-- 
nobody knows where he is--suspected already of running away with your 
lordship's jewels and Chestermarke's securities. A very nice business 
indeed!" 

"What do you think of it?" asked the Earl. 

"As a policeman, nothing--so far," answered Polke, with another 
twinkle. "As a man, that I don't believe it!" 

"Nor do I!" said the Earl. "That is, I don't believe that Horbury's 
appropriated anything. There's some mistake--and some mystery." 

"We can't get away from the fact that Mr. Horbury has disappeared," 
remarked Neale, looking at the superintendent. "That's all I'm sent here to 
tell you, Mr. Polke." 

"That's an accepted fact," agreed Polke. "But he's not the first man 
who's disappeared under mysterious circumstances. Some men, as your 
lordship knows, disappear--and reappear with good reasons for their 
absence. Some never reappear. Some men aren't wanted to reappear. When 
a man disappears and he's wanted--why, the job is to find him." 

"What does Miss Fosdyke wish?" asked the Earl, nodding assent to 
these philosophies. "She would say, of course." 

"Miss Fosdyke's way, my lord--so far as I could gather from ten 
minutes' talk with her--is to tell people what to do," answered Polke drily. 
"She doesn't ask--she commands! We're to find her uncle--quick. At once. 
No pains to be spared. Money no object. A hundred pounds, spot cash, to 
the first man, woman, child, who brings her the least fragment of news of 
him. That's Miss Fosdyke's method. It's not a bad one--it's only rich young 
ladies who can follow it. So I've already put things in train. Handbills and 
posters, of course--and the town-crier. I suggested to her that by tonight, or 


tomorrow morning, there might be news of Mr. Horbury without doing all 
that. No good! Miss Fosdyke--she can tell you a lot inside a minute-- 
informed me that since she was seventeen she had only had one motto in 
life. It's--do it now!" 

"Good!" laughed the Earl. "But--where are you going to begin?" 

"That's the difficulty," agreed Polke. "A gentleman walks out of his 
back garden into the dusk--and he's never seen again. I don't know. We must 
wait and see if anybody comes forward to say that he, she, or it saw Mr. 
Horbury after he left his house on Saturday night. That's all." 

"Somebody must have seen him," said the Earl. 

"Well, you'd think so, my lord," replied Polke, "but he could get away 
from the back of his orchard into the open country without being seen. The 
geographical position of our town's a bit curious, so your lordship knows. 
Here we are on a ridge. Horbury's garden and orchard run down to the foot 
of that ridge. At that foot is the river. There's a foot-bridge over the river, 
immediately opposite his orchard gate. He could cross that foot-bridge, and 
be in the wood on the other side in two minutes from leaving his house. 
That wood extends for a good mile into the country. Oh, yes! he could get 
away without being seen, and once in that country, why, he could make his 
way to one or other of half a dozen small railway stations. We shall 
telephone to all of them. That's all in the routine. But then, that's all 
supposing that he left the town. Perhaps he didn't leave the town." 

The Earl started, and Neale looked quickly up from a brown study. 

"Eh?" said the Earl. "Didn't leave the town?" 

"Speaking as a policeman," answered Polke, with a knowing smile, "I 
don't know that he even left his house. I only know that his housekeeper 
says he did. That's a very different matter. For anything we know-- 
absolutely know!--Mr. Horbury may have been murdered in his own house, 
and buried in his own cellar." 

"You're not joking?" said Neale. "Or--you are!" 

"Far from it, Mr. Neale," answered Polke. "That may seem a very, very 
outrageous thing to say, but, I assure you, one never knows what may not 
have happened in these cases. However, Mrs. Carswell says he did leave the 
house, so we must take her word to begin with, and see if we can find out 
where he went. And as your lordship is here, there's just a question or two I 
should like to have answered. How many people know that your lordship 
handed over these valuables to Mr. Horbury?" 


"So far as I know, no one but the Countess and myself," replied the Earl. 
"I never mentioned the matter to any one, and I don't think my wife would 
either. There was no need to mention it." 

"Well, I don't know," remarked Polke. "One's got to consider all sorts of 
little things in these affairs, or else I wouldn't ask another question. Does 
your lordship think it possible the Countess mentioned it to her maid?" 

The Earl started in his chair. 

"Ah!" he said. "That may be! She may have done that, of course. I 
hadn't thought of it." 

"Is the maid a trustworthy woman?" inquired Polke. 

"She's been in our service twelve or fourteen years," replied the Earl. 
"We've always found her quite trustworthy. So much so that I've more than 
once sent her to my bankers with those very jewels." 

"You took her with you to the Continent, of course, my lord?" asked 
Polke. 

"No, we didn't," replied the Earl. "The fact is--we wanted to have, for 
once in our lives, a thoroughly unconventional holiday. You know that the 
Countess and I are both very fond of walking--well, we had always had a 
great desire to have a walking tour, alone, in the Ardennes district, in early 
spring. We decided some time ago to have it this year. So when we set off, 
six weeks ago, we took no servants--and precious little luggage--and we 
enjoyed it all the more. Therefore, of course, my wife's maid was not with 
us. She remained at Ellersdeane--with the rest of the servants." 

Polke seemed to ponder over this last statement. Then he rose from his 
chair. 

"Um!" he said. "Well--I'm doing what I can. There's something your 
lordship might do." 

"Yes?" asked the Earl. "What, now! It shall be done." 

"Let some of your men take a look round your neighbourhood," 
answered the superintendent. "Gamekeepers, now--they're the fellows! Just 
now we're having some grand moonlight nights. If your men would look 
about the country between here and Ellersdeane, now? And tell the farmers, 
and the cottagers, and so forth, and take a particular look round Ellersdeane 
Hollow. It would be a help." 

"Excellent idea, Polke," said the Earl. "I'll ride home and set things 
going at once. And you'll let me know if anything turns up here during the 
evening or the night." 


He strode off to the door and Neale followed. But on the threshold 
Neale was pulled up by the superintendent. 

"Mr. Neale!" said Polke. 

Neale turned to see his questioner looking at him with a rather quizzical 
expression. 

"What precise message had you for me?" asked Polke. 

"Just what I said," replied Neale. "I was merely to tell you that Mr. 
Horbury disappeared from his house on Saturday evening, and has not been 
seen since." 

"No further message--from your principals?" suggested Polke. 

"Nothing," said Neale. 

Polke nodded, and with a bow to the Earl sat down again to his desk. He 
took up a pen when the door had closed on his visitors, and for a while 
busied himself in writing. He was thus occupied when the telephone bell 
rang in the farthest corner of his room. He crossed over and laid hold of the 
receiver. 

"Yes?" he said quietly. "Yes--this is Polke, superintendent, Scarnham--I 
rang you up twenty minutes since. I want you to send me, at once, the 
smartest man you have available. Case is disappearance, under mysterious 
circumstances, of a bank manager. Securities to a large amount are missing; 
valuables also. No expense will be spared here--money no object. You 
understand--a first-class man? Tonight? Yes. Good train from town five- 
twenty--gets here nine-fifteen. He will catch that? Good. Tell him report 
here on arrival. All right. Good-bye." 

Polke rang off and went back to his desk. 

"What New Scotland Yard calls a first-class is very often what I should 
call a third-class," he muttered as he picked up his pen. "However, we'll live 
in hope that something out of the usual will arrive. Now what are those two 
Chestermarkes after? Why didn't one of them come here? What are they 
doing? And what's the mystery? James Polke, my boy, here's a handful for 
you!" 

If Polke had been able to look into Chestermarke's Bank just then, he 
would have failed to notice any particular evidences of mystery. It was 
nearly the usual hour for closing when Wallington Neale went back, and 
Gabriel Chestermarke immediately told him to follow out the ordinary 
routine. The clerks were to finish their work and go their ways, as if nothing 
had happened, and, as far as they could, they were to keep their tongues 


quiet. As for the partners, food was being sent over for them from the hotel: 
they would be obliged to remain at the bank for some time yet. But there 
was no need for Neale to stay; he could go when the day's balancing was 
done. 

"You heard what instructions this Miss Fosdyke had given the police, I 
suppose?" asked Gabriel, as Neale was leaving the parlour. "Raising the 
whole town, no doubt?" 

Neale briefly narrated all he knew; the partners listened with the 
expression characteristic of each, and made no comment. And in half an 
hour Neale handed over the keys to Joseph Chestermarke and went out into 
the hall, his labours over. That had been the most exciting day he had ever 
known in his life--was what was left of it going to yield anything still more 
exciting? 

He stood in the outer hall trying to make up his mind about something. 
He wanted to speak to Betty Fosdyke--to talk to her. She had evidently not 
recognized him when she came so suddenly into the dining-room of the 
bank-house. But why should she, he asked himself?--they had only met 
once, when both were children, and she had no doubt forgotten his very 
existence. Still-- 

He rang the house bell at last and asked for Mrs. Carswell. The 
housekeeper came hurrying to him, a look of expectancy on her face. 

"Has anything been heard, Mr. Neale?" she asked. "Or found out? Have 
the police been told yet?" 

"The police know," answered Neale. "And nothing has been heard. 
Where is Miss Fosdyke, Mrs. Carswell? I should like to speak to her." 

"Gone to the Scarnham Arms, Mr. Neale," replied the housekeeper. "She 
wouldn't stay here, though her room was all ready for her. Said she wouldn't 
stop two seconds in a house that belonged to men who suspected her uncle! 
So she's gone across there to take rooms. Do--do the partners suspect Mr. 
Horbury of something, Mr. Neale?" 

Neale shook his head and turned away. 

"I can't tell you anything, Mrs. Carswell," he answered. "If either Mr. 
Chestermarke or Mr. Joseph wish to give you any information, they'll give 
it themselves. But I can say this on my own responsibility--if you know of 
anything--anything, however small!--that would account for Mr. Horbury's 
absence, out with it!" 


"But I don't--I know nothing but what I've told," said Mrs. Carswell. 
"Literally nothing!" 

"Nobody knows anything," remarked Neale. "That's the worst of it. 
Well--we shall see." 

He went away from the house and crossed the Market-Place to the 
Scarnham Arms, an old-world inn which had suffered few alterations during 
the last two centuries. And there inside its wide hall, superintending the 
removal of various articles of luggage which had just arrived from the 
station and in conversation with a much interested landlady, he found Betty 
Fosdyke. 

"IT may be here for weeks, and I shall certainly be here for days," that 
young lady was saying. "Put all these things in the bedroom, and I'll have 
what I want taken into the sitting-room later. Now, Mrs. Depledge, about 
my dinner. I'll have it in my sitting-room, and I'll have it early. I----" 

At this moment Miss Fosdyke became aware of Neale's presence, and 
that this eminently good-looking young man was not only smiling at her, 
but was holding out a hand which he evidently expected to be taken. 

"You've forgotten me!" said Neale. 

Miss Fosdyke's cheeks flushed a little and she held out her hand. 

"Is it--is it Wallie Neale?" she asked. "But--I saw you in the bank-house- 
-and you didn't speak to me!" 

"You didn't speak to me," retorted Neale, smiling. 

"Didn't know you," she answered. "Heavens!--how you've grown! But-- 
come upstairs. Mrs. Depledge--dinner for two, mind. Mr. Neale will dine 
with me." 

Neale suffered his hostess to lead him upstairs to a private parlour. And 
when they were once within it, Miss Fosdyke shut the door and turned on 
him. 

"Now, Wallie Neale!" she said, "out with it! What is the meaning of all 
this infernal mystery? And where's my uncle?" 

CHAPTER VI 

ELLERSDEANE HOLLOW 

Neale dropped into a chair and lifted a despairing countenance to his 
downright questioner. 

"T don't know!" he said. "I know--nothing!" 

"That is--beyond what I've already been told?" suggested the girl. 


"Beyond what you've been told--exactly," replied Neale. "I'm literally 
bewildered. I've been going about all day as if--as if I were dreaming, or 
having a nightmare, or--something. I don't understand it at all. I saw Mr. 
Horbury, of course, on Saturday--he was all right when I left him at the 
bank. He said nothing that suggested anything unusual. The whole thing is-- 
a real facer! To me--anyhow." 

Betty Fosdyke devoted a whole minute to taking a good look at her 
companion: Neale, on his part, made a somewhat shyer examination of her. 
He remembered her as a long-legged little girl who had no great promise of 
good looks: he was not quite sure that she had grown into good looks now. 
But she was an eminently bright and vivacious young woman, strong, 
healthy, vigorous, with fine eyes and teeth and hair, and a colour that 
betokened an intimate acquaintance with outdoor life. And already, in the 
conversation at the bank, and in Polke's report of his interview with him, he 
had learnt that she had developed certain characteristics which he faintly 
remembered in her as a child, when she had insisted on having her own way 
amongst other children. 

"You've grown into quite a handsome young man, Wallie!" she observed 
suddenly, with a frank laugh. "I shouldn't have thought you would, 
somehow. Am I changed?" 

"I should say--not in character," answered Neale shyly. "I remember you 
always wanted to be top dog!" 

"It's my fate!" she said, with a sigh. "I've such a lot of people and things 
to look after--one has to be top dog, whether one wants to or not. But this 
affair--what's to be done?" 

"I understand from Polke that you've already done everything," replied 
Neale. 

"I've given him orders to spare neither trouble nor expense," she 
asserted. "He's to send for the very best detective they can give him from 
headquarters in London, and search is to be made. Because--now, Wallie, 
tell me truthfully--you don't believe for one moment that my uncle has run 
away with things?" 

"Not for one second!" asserted Neale stoutly. "Never did!" 

"Then--there's foul play!" exclaimed Betty. "And I'll spend my last 
penny to get at the bottom of it! Here I am, and here I stick, until I've found 
my uncle, or discovered what's happened to him. And listen--do you think 
those two men across there are to be trusted?" 


Neale shook his head as if in appeal to her. 

"I'm their clerk, you know," he replied. "I hate being there at all, but I 
am there. I believe they're men of absolute probity as regards business 
matters--personally, I'm not very fond of either." 

"Fond!" she exclaimed. "My dear boy!--Joseph is a slimy sneak, and 
Gabriel is a bloodless sphinx--I hate both of them!" 

Neale laughed and gave her a look of comprehension. 

"You haven't changed, Betty," he said. "I'm to call you Betty, though 
you are grown up?" 

"Since it's the only name I possess, I suppose you are," she answered. 
"But now--what can we do--you and I? After all, we're the nearest people 
my uncle has in this town. Do let's do something! I'm not the sort to sit 
talking--I want action! Can't you suggest something we can do?" 

"There's one thing,” replied Neale, after a moment's thought. "Lord 
Ellersdeane suggested that possibly Mr. Horbury, hearing that the 
Ellersdeanes had got home on Saturday, put the jewels in his pocket and 
started out to Ellersdeane with them. I know the exact path he'd have taken 
in that case, and I thought of following it this evening--one might come 
across something, or hear something, you know." 

"Take me with you, as soon as we've had dinner," she said. "It'll be a 
beginning. I mean to turn this neighbourhood upside down for news--you'll 
see. Some person or persons must have seen my uncle on Saturday night!--a 
man can't disappear like that. It's impossible!" 

"Um!--but men do disappear," remarked Neale. "What I'm hoping is that 
there'll eventually--and quickly--be some explanation of this disappearance, 
and that Mr. Horbury hasn't met with--shall I put it plainly?" 

"You'd better put anything plainly to me," she answered. "I don't 
understand other methods." 

"It's possible he may have been murdered, you know," said Neale 
quietly. 

Betty got up from her chair and went over to the window to look out on 
the Market-Place. She stood there some time in silence. 

"It shall be a bad job for any man who murdered him if that is so," she 
said at last. "I was very fond of my uncle." 

"So was I," said Neale. "But I say--no past tenses yet! Aren't we a bit 
previous? He may be all right." 


"Ring the bell and let's hurry up that dinner," she commanded. "I didn't 
make it clear that we want it as early as possible. I want to get out, and to 
see where he went--I want to do something active!" 

But Miss Betty Fosdyke was obliged to adapt herself to the somewhat 
leisurely procedure of highly respectable country-town hotels, whose cooks 
will not be hurried, and it was already dusk, and the moonlight was 
beginning to throw shadows of gable and spire over the old Market-Place, 
when she and Neale set out on their walk. 

"All the better," said Neale. "This is just about the time that he went out 
on Saturday night, and under very similar conditions. Now we'll take the 
precise path that he'd have taken if he was on his way to Ellersdeane." 

He led his companion to a comer of the Market-Place, and down a 
narrow alley which terminated on an expanse of open ground at the side of 
the river. There he made her pause and look round. 

"Now if we're going to do the thing properly," he said, "just attend, and 
take notice of what I point out. The town, as you see, stands on this ridge 
above us. Here we are at the foot of the gardens and orchards which slope 
down from the backs of the houses on this side of the Market-Place. There 
is the gate of the bank-house orchard. According to Mrs. Carswell, Mr. 
Horbury came out of that gate on Saturday night. What did he do then? He 
could have turned to the left, along this river bank, or to the right, also along 
the river bank. But, if he meant to walk out to Ellersdeane--which he would 
reach in well under an hour--he would cross this foot-bridge and enter those 
woods. That's what we've got to do." 

He led his companion across a narrow bridge, over a strip of sward at 
the other side of the river, and into a grove of fir which presently deepened 
and thickened as it spread up a gently shelving hillside. The lights of the 
town behind them disappeared; the gloom increased; presently they were 
alternately crossing patches of moonlight and plunging into expanses of 
blackness. And Betty, after stumbling over one or two of the half-exposed 
roots which lay across the rough path, slipped a hand into Neale's arm. 

"You'll have to play guide, Wallie, unless you wish me to break my 
neck," she laughed. "My town eyes aren't accustomed to these depths of 
gloom and solitude. And now," she went on, as Neale led her confidently 
forward through the wood, "let's talk some business. I want to know about 
those two--the Chestermarkes. For I've an uneasy feeling that there's more 
in this affair than's on the surface, and I want to know all about the people 


I'm dealing with. Just remember--beyond the mere fact of their existence 
and having seen them once or twice, years ago, I don't know anything about 
them. What sort of men are they--as individuals?" 

"Queer!" replied Neale. "They're both queer. I don't know much about 
them. Nobody does. They're all right as business men, much respected and 
all that, you know. But as private individuals they're decidedly odd. They're 
both old bachelors, at least Gabriel's an old one, and Joseph is a youngish 
one. They live sort of hermit lives, as far as one can make out. Gabriel lives 
at the old house which I'll show you when we get out of this wood--you'll 
see the roofs, anyhow, in this moonlight. Joseph lives in another old house, 
but in the town, at the end of Cornmarket. What they do with themselves at 
home, Heaven knows! They don't go into such society as there is; they take 
no part in the town's affairs. There's a very good club here for men of their 
class--they don't belong to it. You, can't get either of ‘em to attend a 
meeting--they keep aloof from everything. But they both go up to London a 
great deal--they're always going. But they never go together--when 
Gabriel's away, Joseph's at home; when Joseph's off, Gabriel's on show. 
There's always one Mr. Chestermarke to be found at the bank. All the same, 
Mr. Horbury was the man who did all the business with customers in the 
ordinary way. So far as I know banking," concluded Neale, "I should say he 
was trusted and confided in more than most bank managers are." 

"Did they seem very much astonished when they found he'd gone?" 
asked Betty. "Did it seem a great shock, a real surprise?" 

"The cleverest man living couldn't tell what either Gabriel or Joseph 
Chestermarke thinks about anything," answered Neale. "You know what 
Gabriel's face is like--a stone image! And Joseph always looks as if he was 
sneering at you, a sort of soft, smiling sneer. No, I couldn't say they showed 
surprise, and I don't know what they've found out--they're the closest, most 
reserved men about their own affairs that you could imagine!" 

"But--they say some of their securities are missing," remarked Betty. 
"They'll have to let the exact details be known, won't they?" 

"Depends--on them," replied Neale. "They'll only do what they like. 
And they don't love you for coming on the scene, I assure you!" 

"But I'm here, nevertheless!" said Betty. "And here I stop! Wallie, 
haven't you got even a bit of a theory about all this!" 

"Can't say that I have!" confessed Neale woefully. "I'm not a very 
brilliant hand at thinking. The only thing I can think of is that Mr. Horbury, 


knowing Lord Ellersdeane had got home on Saturday, thought he'd hand 
back those jewels as soon as possible, and set off in the evening with that 
intention--possibly to be robbed and murdered on the way. Sounds horrible- 
-but honestly I can't think of any other theory." 

Betty involuntarily shivered and glanced about her at the dark cavernous 
spaces of the wood, which had now thickened into dense masses of oak and 
beech. She took a firmer grip of Neale's arm. 

"And he'd come through here!" she exclaimed. "How dangerous!--with 
those things in his pocket!" 

"Oh, but he'd think nothing of it!" answered Neale. "He was used to 
walking at night--he knew every yard of this neighbourhood. Besides, he'd 
know very well that nobody would know what he had on him. What I'd like 
to know is--supposing my theory's right, and that he was taking these jewels 
to Ellersdeane, how did anybody get to know that he had them? For the 
Chestermarkes didn't know they'd been given to him, and I didn't--nobody 
at the bank knew." 

A sudden turn in the path brought them to the edge of the wood, and 
they emerged on a broad plateau of rough grass, from beneath which a wide 
expanse of landscape stretched away, bathed just then in floods of 
moonlight. Neale paused and waved his stick towards the shadowy 
distances and over the low levels which lay between. 

"Ellersdeane Hollow!" he said. 

Betty paused too, looking silently around. She saw an undulating, 
broken stretch of country, half-heath, half-covert, covering a square mile or 
so of land, houseless, solitary. In its midst rose a curiously shaped eminence 
or promontory, at the highest point of which some ruin or other lifted gaunt, 
shapeless walls against the moonlit sky. Far down beneath it, in a 
depression amongst the heath-clad undulations, a fire glowed red in the 
gloom. And on the further side of this solitude, amidst groves and 
plantations, the moonlight shone on the roofs and gables of half-hidden 
houses. Over everything hung a deep silence. 

"A wild and lonely scene!" she said. 

Neale raised his stick again and began to point. 

"All this in front of us is called Ellersdeane Hollow," he remarked. "It's 
not just one depression, you see--it's a tract of unenclosed land. It's 
dangerous to cross, except by the paths--it's honeycombed all over with 
disused lead-mines--some of the old shafts are a tremendous depth. All the 


Same, you see, there's some tinker chap, or some gipsies, camped out down 
there and got a fire. That old ruin, up on the crag there, is called Ellersdeane 
Tower--one of Lord Ellersdeane's ancestors built it for an observatory--this 
path'll lead us right beneath it." 

"Is this the path he would have taken if he'd gone to Ellersdeane on 
Saturday night?" asked Betty. 

"Precisely--straight ahead, past the Tower," answered Neale. "And there 
is Ellersdeane itself, right away in the distance, amongst its trees. There!-- 
where the moonlight catches it. Now let your eye follow that far line of 
wood, over the tops of the trees about Ellersdeane village--do you see 
where the moonlight shines on another high roof? That's Gabriel 
Chestermarke's place--the Warren." 

"So--he and Lord Ellersdeane are neighbours!" remarked Betty. 

"Neighbours at a distance of a mile--and who do no more than nod to 
each other," answered Neale. "Lord Ellersdeane and Mr. Horbury were what 
you might call friends, but I don't believe his lordship ever spoke ten words 
with either of the Chestermarkes until this morning. I tell you the 
Chestermarkes are regular hermits!--when they're at home or about 
Scarnham, anyhow. Now let's go as far as the Tower--you can see all over 
the country from that point." 

Betty followed her guide down a narrow path which led in and out 
through the undulations of the Hollow until it reached the foot of the 
promontory on which stood the old ruin that made such a prominent 
landmark. Seen at close quarters Ellersdeane Tower was a place of much 
greater size and proportion than it had appeared from the edge of the wood, 
and the path to its base was steep and rocky. And here the loneliness in 
which she and Neale had so far walked came to an end--on the edge of the 
promontory, outlined against the moonlit sky, two men stood, talking in low 
tones. 

CHAPTER VII 

THE TRAVELLING TINKER 

Neale's eye caught the gleam of silver braid on the clothing of one of the 
two men, and he hastened his steps a little as he and Betty emerged on the 
level ground at the top of the steep path. 

"That's a policeman," he said. "It'll be the constable from Ellersdeane. 
The other man looks like a gamekeeper. Let's see if they've heard anything." 


The two figures turned at the sound of footsteps, and came slowly in 
Neale's direction. Both recognized him and touched their hats. 

"I suppose you're looking round in search of anything about Mr. 
Horbury?" suggested Neale. "Heard any news or found any trace?" 

"Well, we're what you might call taking a preliminary observation, Mr. 
Neale," answered the policeman. "His lordship's sent men out all over the 
neighbourhood. No, we've heard nothing, nor seen anything, either. But, 
then, there's not much chance of hearing anything hereabouts. The others 
have gone round asking at houses, and such-like--to find out if he was seen 
to pass anywhere. Of course, his lordship was figuring on the chance that 
Mr. Horbury might have had a fit, or something of that sort, and fallen 
somewhere along this path, between the town and Ellersdeane House--it's 
not much followed, this path. But we've seen nothing--up to now." 

Neale turned to the keeper. 

"Were none of your people about here on Saturday night?" he asked. 
"You've a good many watchers on the estate, haven't you?" 

"Yes, sir--a dozen or more," answered the keeper. "But we don't come 
this way--this isn't our land. Our beats lie the other way--t'other side of the 
village. We never come on to this part at all." 

"This, you know, Mr. Neale," remarked the policeman, jerking his 
thumb over the Hollow, "this, in a manner of speaking, belongs to nobody. 
Some say it belongs to the Crown--I don't know. All I know is that nobody 
has any rights over it--it's been what you might term common land ever 
since anybody can remember. This here Mr. Horbury that's missing--your 
governor, sir--I once met him out here, and had a bit of talk with him, and 
he told me that it isn't even known who worked them old lead-mines down 
there, nor who has any rights over all this waste. That, of course," 
concluded the policeman, pointing to the glowing fire which Neale and 
Betty had seen from the edge of the wood, "that's why chaps like yonder 
man come and camp here just as they like--there's nobody to stop 'em." 

"Who is the man?" asked Neale, glancing at the fire, whose flames 
made a red spot amongst the bushes. 

"Most likely a travelling tinker chap, sir, that comes this way now and 
again," answered the policeman. "Name of Creasy--Tinner Creasy, the folks 
call him. He's come here for many a year, at odd times. Camps out with his 
pony and cart, and goes round the villages and farmsteads, seeing if there's 


aught to mend, and selling 'em pots and pans and such-like. Stops a week or 
two--sometimes longer." 

"And poaches all he can lay hands on," added the gamekeeper. "Only he 
takes good care never to go off this Hollow to do it." 

"Have you made any inquiry of him?" asked Neale. 

"We were just thinking of doing that, sir," replied the policeman. "He 
roams up and down about here at nights, when he is here. But I don't know 
how long he's been camping this time--it's very seldom I ever come round 
this way myself--there's naught to come for." 

"Let's go across there and speak to him," said Neale. 

He and Betty followed the two men down the side of the promontory 
and across the ups and downs of the Hollow, until they came to a deeper 
depression fringed about by a natural palisading of hawthorn. And as they 
drew near and could see into the dingle-like recess which the tinker had 
selected for his camping-ground they became aware of a savoury and 
appetizing odour, and the gamekeeper laughed. 

"Cooking his supper, is Tinner Creasy!" he remarked. "And good stuff 
he has in his pot, too!" 

The tinker, now in full view, sat on a log near a tripod, beneath which 
crackled a bright fire, burning under a black pot. The leaping flames 
revealed a shrewd, weather-beaten face which turned sharply towards the 
bushes as the visitors appeared; they also lighted up the tinker's cart in the 
background, the browsing pony close by, the implements of the tinner's 
trade strewn around on the grass. It was an alluring picture of vagabond life, 
and Neale suddenly compared it with the dull existence of folk who, like 
himself, were chained to a desk. He would have liked to sit down by Tinner 
Creasy and ask him about his doings--but the policeman had less poetical 
ideas. 

"Hullo, Tinner!" said he, with easy familiarity. "Here again, what? I 
thought we should be seeing your fire some night this spring. Been here 
long?" 

The tinker, who had remained seated on his log until he saw that a lady 
was of the party, rose and touched the edge of his fur cap to Betty in a way 
which indicated that his politeness was entirely for her. 

"Since yesterday," he answered laconically. 

"Only since yesterday!" exclaimed the policeman. "Ah! that's a pity, 
now. You wasn't here Saturday night, then?" 


The tinker turned a quizzical eye on the four inquiring faces. 

"How would I be here Saturday night when I only came yesterday?" he 
retorted. "You're the sort of chap that wants two answers to one question! 
What about Saturday night?" 

The policeman took off his helmet and rubbed the top of his head as if 
to encourage his faculties. 

"Nay!" he said. "There's a gentleman missing from Scarnham yonder, 
and it's thought he came out this way after dark, Saturday night, and 
something happened. But, of course, if you wasn't in these parts then----" 

"IT wasn't, nor within ten miles of 'em," said Creasy. "Who is the 
gentleman?" 

"Mr. Horbury, the bank manager," answered the policeman. 

"I know Mr. Horbury," remarked Creasy, with a glance at Neale and 
Betty. "I've talked to him a hundred-and-one times on this waste. So it's 
him, is it? Well, there's one thing you can be certain about." 

"What?" asked Betty eagerly. 

"Mr. Horbury wouldn't happen aught by accident, hereabouts," 
answered the tinker significantly. "He knew every inch of this Hollow. 
Some folks, now, might take a header into one o' them old lead-mines. He 
wouldn't. He could ha' gone blind-fold over this spot." 

"Well--he's disappeared," observed the policeman. "There's a search 
being made, all round. You heard naught last night, I suppose?" 

Creasy gave Neale and Betty a look. 

"Heard plenty of owls, and night-jars, and such-like," he answered, "and 
foxes, and weasels, and stoats, and beetles creeping in the grass. Naught 
human!" 

The policeman resumed his helmet and sniffed audibly. He and the 
keeper moved away and talked together. Then the policeman turned to 
Neale. 

"Well, we'll be getting back to the village, sir," he said. "If so be as you 
see our super, Mr. Neale, you might mention that we're out and about." 

He and his companion went off by a different path; at the top of a rise in 
the ground the policeman turned again. 

"Tinner!" he called. 

"Hullo?" answered Creasy. 

"If you should hear or find aught," said the policeman, "come to me, 
you know." 


"All right!" assented Creasy. He picked up some wood and replenished 
his fire. And glancing at Neale and Betty, who still lingered, he let fall a 
muttered whisper under his breath. "Bide a bit--till those chaps have gone," 
he said. "I've a word or two." 

He walked away to his cart after this mysterious communication, dived 
under its tilt, evidently felt for and found something, and came back, 
glancing over his shoulder to see that keeper and policeman had gone their 
ways. 

"I never tell chaps of that sort anything, mister," he said, giving Neale a 
sly wink. "Them of my turn of life look on all gamekeepers and policemen 
as their natural enemies. They'd both of 'em turn me out o' this if they 
could!--only they know they can't. For some reason or other Ellersdeane 
Hollow is No Man's Land--and therefore mine. And so--I wasn't going to 
say anything to them--not me!" 

"Then there is something you can say?" said Neale. 

"You were here on Saturday!" exclaimed Betty. "You know something!" 

"No, miss, I wasn't here Saturday," answered the tinker, "and I don't 
know anything--about what yon man asked, anyway--I told him the truth 
about all that. But--you say Mr. Horbury's missing, and that he's considered 
to have come this way on Saturday night. So--do either of you know that?" 

He drew his right hand from behind him, and in the glare of the firelight 
showed them, lying across its palm, a briar tobacco-pipe, silver-mounted. 

"I found that, last night, gathering dry sticks," he said. "It's letters 
engraved on the silver band--'J. H. from B. F.' 'J. H.' now?--does that mean 
John Horbury?--you see, I know his Christian name." 

Betty uttered a sharp exclamation and took the pipe in her hand. She 
turned to Neale with a look of sudden fear. 

"It's the pipe I gave my uncle last Christmas!" she said. "Of course I 
know it! Where did you find it?" she went on, turning on Creasy. "Do tell 
us--do show us!" 

"Foot of the crag there, miss--right beneath the old tower," answered 
Creasy. "And it's just as I found it. I'll give it to you, sir, to take to 
Superintendent Polke in Scarnham--he knows me. But just let me point 
something out. I ain't a detective, but in my eight-and-forty years I've had to 
keep my wits sharpened and my eyes open. Point out to Polke, and notice 
yourself--that whenever that pipe was dropped it was being smoked! The 
tobacco's caked at the surface--just as it would be if the pipe had been laid 


down at the very time the tobacco was burning well--if you're a smoker 
you'll know what I mean. That's one thing. The other is--just observe that 
the silver band is quite bright and fresh, and that there are no stains on the 
briar-wood. What's that indicate, young lady and young gentleman? Why, 
that that pipe hadn't been lying so very long when I found it! Not above a 
day, I'll warrant." 

"That's very clever of you, very observant!" exclaimed Betty. "But-- 
won't you show us the exact place where you picked it up?" 

Creasy cast a glance at his cooking pot, stepped to it, and slightly tilted 
the lid. Then he signed to them to go back towards the tower by the path by 
which they had come. 

"Don't want my supper to boil over, or to burn," he remarked. "It's the 
only decent meal I get in the day, you see, miss. But it won't take a minute 
to show you where I found the pipe. Now--what's the idea, sir," he went on, 
turning to Neale, "about Mr. Horbury's disappearance? Is it known that he 
came out here Saturday night?" 

"Not definitely," replied Neale. "But it's believed he did. He was seen to 
set off in this direction, and there's a probability that he crossed over here 
on his way to Ellersdeane. But he's never been seen since he left 
Scarnham." 

"Well," observed Creasy, "as I said just now, he wouldn't happen 
anything by accident in an ordinary way. Was there any reason why 
anybody should set on him?" 

"There may have been," replied Neal. 

"He wouldn't be likely to have aught valuable on him, surely--that time 
o' night?" said the tinker. 

"He may have had," admitted Neale. "I can't tell you more." 

Creasy asked no farther question. He led the way to the foot of the 
promontory, at a point where a mass of rock rose sheer out of the hollow to 
the plateau crowned by the ruinous tower. 

"Here's where I picked up the pipe," he said. "Lying amongst this 
rubbish--stones and dry wood, you see--I just caught the gleam of the silver 
band. Now what should Mr. Horbury be doing down here? The path, you 
see, is a good thirty yards off. But--he may have fallen over--or been thrown 
over--and it's a sixty-feet drop from top to bottom." 

Neale and Betty looked up the face of the rocks and said nothing. And 
Creasy presently went on, speaking in a low voice:-- 


"If he met with foul play--if, for instance, he was thrown over here in a 
struggle--or if, taking a look from the top there, he got too near the edge and 
something gave way," he said, "there's about as good means of getting rid of 
a dead man in this Ellersdeane Hollow as in any place in England! That's a 
fact!" 

"You mean the lead-mines?" murmured Neale. 

"Right, sir! Do you know how many of these old workings there is?" 
asked Creasy. "There's between fifty and sixty within a square mile of this 
tower. Some's fenced in--most isn't. Some of their mouths are grown over 
with bramble and bracken. And all of 'em are of tremendous depth. A man 
could be thrown down one of those mines, sir, and it 'ud be a long job 
finding his body! But all that's very frightening to the lady, and we'll hope 
nothing of it happened. Still----" 

"It has to be faced," said Betty. "Listen--I am Mr. Horbury's niece, and 
I'm offering a reward for news of him. Will you keep your eyes and ears 
open while you're in this neighbourhood?" 

The tinker promised that he would do his best, and presently he went 
back to his fire, while Neale and Betty turned away towards the town. 
Neither spoke until they were half-way through the wood; then Betty 
uttered her fears in a question. 

"Do you think the finding of that pipe shows he was--there?" she asked. 

"I'm sure of it," replied Neale. "I wish I wasn't. But--I saw him with this 
pipe in his lips at two o'clock on Saturday! I recognized it at once." 

"Let's hurry on and see the police," said Betty. "We know something 
now, at any rate.” 

Polke, they were told at the police-station, was in his private house close 
by: a polite constable conducted them thither. And presently they were 
shown into the superintendent's dining-room, where Polke, hospitably 
intent, was mixing a drink for a stranger. The stranger, evidently just in 
from a journey, rose and bowed, and Polke waved his hand at him with a 
smile, as he looked at the two young people. 

"Here's your man, miss!" said Polke cheerily. "Allow me--Detective- 
Sergeant Starmidge, of the Criminal Investigation Department." 

CHAPTER VIII 

THE SATURDAY NIGHT STRANGER 

Neale, who had never seen a real, live detective in the flesh, but who 
cherished something of a passion for reading sensational fiction and the 


reports of criminal cases in the weekly newspapers, looked at the man from 
New Scotland Yard with a feeling of surprise. He knew Detective-Sergeant 
Starmidge well enough by name and reputation. He was the man who had 
unravelled the mysteries of the Primrose Hill murder--a particularly exciting 
and underground affair. It was he who had been intimately associated with 
the bringing to justice of the Camden Town Gang--a group of daring and 
successful criminals which had baffled the London police for two years. 
Neale had read all about Starmidge's activities in both cases, and of the 
hairbreadth escape he had gone through in connection with the second. And 
he had formed an idea of him--which he now saw to be a totally erroneous 
one. For Starmidge did not look at all like a detective--in Neale's opinion. 
Instead of being elderly, and sinister, and close of eye and mouth, he was a 
somewhat shy-looking, open-faced, fresh-coloured young man, still under 
thirty, modest of demeanour, given to smiling, who might from his general 
appearance have been, say, a professional cricketer, or a young commercial 
traveller, or anything but an expert criminal catcher. 

"Only just got here, and a bit tired, miss," continued Polke, waving his 
hand again at the detective. "So I'm just giving him a refresher to liven his 
brains up. He'll want 'em--before we've done." 

Betty took the chair which Polke offered her, and looked at the stranger 
with interest. She knew nothing about Starmidge, and she thought him quite 
different to any preconceived notion which she had ever had of men of his 
calling. 

"I hope you'll be able to help us," she said politely, as Starmidge, 
murmuring something about his best respects to his host, took a whisky- 
and-soda from Polke's hand. "Do you think you will--and has Mr. Polke told 
you all about it?" 

"Given him a mere outline, miss," remarked Polke. "I'll prime him 
before he goes to bed. Yes--he knows the main facts." 

"And what do you propose to do--first?" demanded Betty. 

Starmidge smiled and set down his glass. 

"Why, first," he answered, "first, I think I should like to see a 
photograph of Mr. Horbury." 

Polke moved to a bureau in the corner of his dining-room. 

"I can fit you up," he said. "I've a portrait here that Mr. Horbury gave 
me not so long ago. There you are!" 


He produced a cabinet photograph and handed it to Starmidge, who 
looked at it and laid it down on the table without comment. 

"I suppose that conveys nothing to you?" asked Betty. 

"Well," replied Starmidge, with another smile, "if a man's missing, one 
naturally wants to know what he's like. And if there's any advertising of him 
to be done--by poster, I mean--it ought to have a recent portrait of him." 

"To be sure," agreed Polke. 

"So far as I understand matters," continued Starmidge, "this gentleman 
left his house on Saturday evening, hasn't been seen since, and there's an 
idea that he probably walked across country to a place called Ellersdeane. 
But up to now there's no proof that he did. I think that's all, Mr. Polke?" 

"All!" assented Polke. 

"No!" said Neale. "Miss Fosdyke and I have brought you some news. 
Mr. Horbury must have crossed Ellersdeane Hollow on Saturday night. 
Look at this!--and I'll tell you all about it." 

The superintendent and the detective listened silently to Neale's account 
of the meeting with Creasy, and Betty, watching Starmidge's face, saw that 
he was quietly taking in all the points of importance. 

"Is this tin-man to be depended upon?" he asked, when Neale had 
finished. "Is he known?" 

"I know him," answered Polke. "He's come to this neighbourhood for 
many years. Yes--an honest chap enough--bit given to poaching, no doubt, 
but straight enough in all other ways--no complaint of him that I ever heard 
of. I should believe all he says about this." 

"Then, as that's undoubtedly Mr. Horbury's pipe, and as this gentleman 
saw him smoking it at two o'clock on Saturday, and as Creasy picked it up 
underneath Ellersdeane Tower on Sunday evening," said Starmidge, "there 
seems no doubt that Mr. Horbury went that way, and dropped it where it 
was found. But--I can't think he was carrying Lord Ellersdeane's jewels 
home!" 

"Why?" asked Neale. 

"Is it likely?" suggested Starmidge. "One's got--always--to consider 
probability. Is it probable that a bank manager would put a hundred 
thousand pounds' worth of jewels in his pocket, and walk across a lonely 
stretch of land at that time of night, just to hand them over to their owner? I 
think not--especially as he hadn't been asked to do so. I think that if Mr. 


Horbury had been in a hurry to deliver up these jewels, he'd have driven out 
to Lord Ellersdeane's place." 

"Good!" muttered Polke. "That's the more probable thing." 

"Where are the jewels, then?" asked Neale. 

Starmidge glanced at Polke with one expression, at Betty and Neale 
with another. 

"They haven't been searched for yet, have they?" he asked quietly. 
"They may be--somewhere about, you know." 

"You mean to search for them?" exclaimed Betty. 

"I don't know what I intend to do," replied Starmidge, smiling. "I 
haven't even thought. I shall have thought a lot by morning. But--the 
country's being searched, isn't it, for news of Mr. Horbury?--perhaps we'll 
hear something. It's a difficult thing for a well-known man to get clear away 
from a little place like this. No!--what I'd like to know--what I want to 
satisfy myself about is--did Mr. Horbury go away at all? Is there really 
anything missing from the bank? Are those jewels really missing? You see," 
concluded Starmidge, looking round his circle of listeners, "there's an awful 
lot to take into account." 

At that moment Polke's domestic servant tapped at the door and put her 
head inside the room. 

"If you please, Mr. Polke, there's Mrs. Pratt, from the Station Hotel, 
would like a word with you," she said. 

The superintendent hurried from the room--to return at once with a 
stout, middle-aged woman, who, as she entered, raised her veil and glanced 
half-suspiciously at Polke's other visitors. 

"All friends here, Mrs. Pratt," said the superintendent reassuringly. "You 
know young Mr. Neale well enough. This lady is Mr. Horbury's niece-- 
anxious to find him. That gentleman's a friend of mine--you can say aught 
you like before him. Well, ma'am!--you think you can tell me something 
about this affair? What might it be, now?" 

Mrs. Pratt, taking the chair which Starmidge placed for her at the end of 
the table, nodded a general greeting to the company, and lifting her veil and 
untying her bonnet-strings, revealed a good-natured countenance. 

"Well, Mr. Polke," she said, turning to the superintendent, "taking your 
word for it that we're all friends--me being pretty sure, all the same, that this 
gentleman's one of your own profession, which I don't object to--I'll tell you 
what it is I've come up for, special, as it were, and me not waiting until after 


closing-time to do it. But that town-crier's been down our way, and hearing 
him making his call between our house and the station, and learning what it 
was all about, thinks I to myself, ‘I'd best go up and see the super and tell 
him what I know.' And," concluded Mrs. Pratt, beaming around her, "here I 
am!" 

"Ay--and what do you know, ma'am?" asked Polke. "Something, of 
course." 

"Or I shouldn't be here," agreed Mrs. Pratt, smoothing out a fold of her 
gown. "Well--Saturday afternoon, the time being not so many minutes after 
the 5.30 got in, and therefore you might say at the outside twenty minutes to 
six, a strange gentleman walked across from the station to our hotel, which 
is, as you're all well aware, exactly opposite. I happened to be in the bar- 
parlour window at the time, and I saw him crossing--saw, likewise, from the 
way he looked about him, and up at the town above us, that he'd never been 
in Scarnham before. And happen I'd best tell you what like he was, while 
the recollection's fresh in my mind--a little gentleman he was, very well 
dressed in what you might call the professional style; dark clothes and so 
forth, and a silk top-hat; I should say about fifty years of age, with a fresh 
complexion and a biggish grey moustache and a nicely rolled umbrella-- 
quite the little swell he was. He made for our door, and I went to the bar- 
window to attend to him. He wanted to know if he could get some food, and 
I said of course he could--we'd some uncommon nice chops in the house. 
So he ordered three chops and setterers--and then he asked if we'd a 
telephone in the house, and could he use it. And, of course, I told him we 
had, and showed him where it was--after which he wanted a local directory, 
and I gave him Scammond's Guide. He tured that over a bit, and then, 
when he'd found what he wanted, he went to our telephone box--which, as 
you're well aware, Mr. Polke, is in our front hall. And into it he popped." 

Mrs. Pratt paused a moment, and gave her listeners a knowing look, as 
if she was now about to narrate the most important part of her story. 

"But what you mayn't be aware of, Mr. Polke," she continued, "is that 
our telephone box, which has glass panels in its upper parts, has at this 
present time one of these panels broken--our pot-man did it, carrying a 
plank through the hall. So that any one passing to and fro, as it were, when 
anybody's using the telephone, can't help hearing a word or two of what's 
being said inside. Now, of course, I was passing in and out, giving orders 
for this gentleman's chops, when he was in the box. And I heard a bit of 


what he said, though I didn't, naturally, hear aught of what was said to him, 
nor who by. But it's in consequence of what I did hear, and of what Tolson, 
the town-crier, has been shouting down our way tonight, that I come up here 
to see you." 

"Much obliged to you, Mrs. Pratt," said Polke. "Very glad to hear 
anything that may have to do with Mr. Horbury's disappearance. Now, what 
did you hear?" 

"What I heard," replied the landlady, "was this here--disjointed, as you 
would term it. First of all I hear the gentleman ask for "Town 23.' Now, of 
course, you know whose number that there is, Mr. Polke." 

"Chestermarke's Bank," said Neale, turning to Betty. 

"Chestermarke's Bank it is, sir," assented Mrs. Pratt. "Which you know 
very well, as also do I, having oft called it up. Very well--I didn't hear no 
more just then, me going into the dining-room to see that our maid laid the 
table proper. But when I was going back to the bar, I heard more. 'Along the 
river-side?’ says the gentleman, ‘Straight on from where I am--all right.’ 
Then after a minute, 'At seven-thirty, then?’ he says. 'All right--I'll meet 
you.’ And after that he rings off--and he went into the dining-room, and in 
due course he had his chops, and some tart and cheese, and a pint of our 
bitter ale, and took his time, and perhaps about a quarter past seven he came 
to the bar and paid, and he took a drop of Scotch whisky. After which he 
says, ‘It's very possible, landlady, that I may have to stop in the town all 
night--have you a nice room that you can let me?’ 'Certainly, sir,' says I. 
"We've very good rooms, and bathrooms, and every convenience--shall I 
show you one?’ 'No,' says he, 'this seems a good house, and I'll take your 
word for it--keep your best room for me, then.’ And after that he lighted a 
cigar and went out, saying he'd be back later, and he crossed the road and 
went down on the river-bank, and walked slowly along towards the bottom 
of the town. And Mr. Polke and company," concluded Mrs. Pratt, solemnly 
turning from one listener to another, "that was the last I saw of him. For--he 
never came back!" 

"Never came back!" echoed Polke. 

"Not even the ghost of him!" said Mrs. Pratt. "I waited up myself till 
twelve, and then I decided that he'd changed his mind and was stopping 
with somebody he knew, which person, Mr. Polke, I took to be Mr. 
Horbury. Why? 'Cause he'd rung up Chestermarke's Bank--and who should 


he want at Chestermarke's Bank at six o'clock of a Saturday evening but Mr. 
Horbury? There wouldn't be nobody else there--as Mr. Neale'll agree." 

"You never heard of this gentleman being in the town on Sunday or 
today?" asked Polke. 

"Not a word!" replied Mrs. Pratt. "And never saw him go to the station, 
neither, to leave the town. Now, as you know, Mr. Polke, we've only two 
trains go away from here on Sundays, and there's only four on any week- 
day, us being naught but a branch line, and as our bar-parlour window is 
exactly opposite the station, I see everybody that goes and comes--I always 
was one for looking out of window! And I'm sure that little gentleman didn't 
go away neither yesterday nor today. And that's all I know," concluded Mrs. 
Pratt, rising, "and if it's any use to you, you're welcome, and hopeful I am 
that your poor uncle'll be found, Miss, for a nicer gentleman I could never 
wish to meet!" 

Mrs. Pratt departed amidst expressions of gratitude and police 
admonitions to keep her news to herself for awhile, and Betty and Neale 
turned eagerly to the famous detective. But Starmidge appeared to have 
entered upon a period of silence, and made no further observation than that 
he would wait upon Miss Fosdyke in the morning, and presently the two 
young people followed Mrs. Pratt into the street and turned into the Market- 
Place. The last of the evening revellers were just coming out of the closing 
taverns, and to a group of them, Tolson, the town-crier, was dismally calling 
forth his announcement that one hundred pounds reward would be paid to 
any person who first gave news of having seen Mr. John Horbury on the 
previous Saturday evening or since. The clanging of his bell, and the 
strident notes of his cracked voice, sounded in the distance as Betty said 
good-night to Neale and turned sadly into the Scarnham Arms. 

CHAPTER IX 

NO FURTHER INFORMATION 

Chestermarke's clerks found no difficulty in obtaining access to the 
bank when they presented themselves at its doors at nine o'clock next 
morning. Both partners were already there, and appeared to have been there 
for some time. And Joseph at once called Neale into the private parlour, and 
drew his attention to a large poster which lay on a side-table, its ink still wet 
from the printing press. 

"Let Patten put that up in one of the front windows, Neale," he said. "It's 
just come in--I gave the copy for it last night. Read it over--I think it's 


satisfactory, eh?" 

Neale bent over the big, bold letters, and silently read the 
announcement:-- 

"Messrs. Chestermarke, in view of certain unauthorized rumours, now 
circulating in the town and neighbourhood, respecting the disappearance of 
their late manager, Mr. John Horbury, take the earliest opportunity of 
announcing that all Customers' Securities and Deposits in their hands are 
safe, and that business will be conducted in the usual way." 

"That make things clear?" asked Joseph, closely watching his clerk. "To 
our clients, I mean?" 

"Quite clear, I should say," replied Neale. 

"Then get it up at once, before opening hours, and save all the bother of 
questions," commanded Joseph. "And if people do come asking questions-- 
as some of them will!--tell them not to bother themselves--nor us. We don't 
want to waste our time interviewing fools all the morning." 

Neale took the poster and went out, with no further remark. And 
presently the junior clerk, with the aid of a few wafers, fixed the 
announcement in the window which looked out on the Market-Place, and 
people began to gather round and to read it, and, after the usual fashion of 
country-born folk, then went away to talk about it. In half an hour it was 
known in every shop and tavern parlour in Scarnham Market-Place that 
despite the town-crier's announcement, and the wild rumours of the night 
before, Chestermarke's Bank was all right, and Chestermarkes were already 
speaking of Horbury in the past tense--he was (wherever he might be) no 
longer the manager of that ancient concern; he was the late manager. 

At ten o'clock Superintendent Polke, bluff and cheery as usual, and 
Detective-Sergeant Starmidge, eyeing his new surroundings’ with 
appreciative curiosity, strolled round the corner from the police-station and 
approached the bank. Half a dozen loungers were gathered before the 
window, reading the poster; the two police officials joined them and also 
read--in silence. Then, with a look at each other, they turned into the door 
which Patten had just opened. Neale hurried to the counter to meet them. 

"Well, Mr. Neale," said Polke, as if he had called on the most ordinary 
business, "we'll just have a word with your principals, if they please. A 
mere interchange of views, you know: we shan't keep 'em." 

"They don't want bothering," whispered Neale, bending over the 
counter. "Shan't I do instead?" 


"No, sir!" answered Polke. "Nothing but principals will do! Here, 
Starmidge, give Mr. Neale one of your official cards." 

Neale took the card and disappeared into the parlour, where he laid it 
before Gabriel. 

"Mr. Polke is with him, sir," he said. "They say they won't detain you." 

Gabriel tossed the card over to his nephew with a look of inquiry: 
Joseph sneered at it, and threw it into a waste-paper basket. 

"Tell them we don't wish to see them," he answered. "We----" 

"Stop a bit!" interrupted Gabriel. "I think perhaps we'd better see them. 
We may as well see them, and have done with it. Bring them in, Neale." 

Polke and Starmidge, presently entering, found themselves coldly 
greeted. Gabriel made the slightest inclination of his head, in response to 
Polke's salutation and the detective's bow: Joseph pointedly gave no heed to 
either. 

"Well?" demanded the senior partner. 

"We've just called, Mr. Chestermarke, to hear if you've anything to say 
to us about this matter of Mr. Horbury's," said Polke. "Of course, you know 
it's been put in our hands." 

"Not by us!" snapped Gabriel. 

"Quite so, sir, by Lord Ellersdeane, and by Mr. Horbury's niece, Miss 
Fosdyke," assented Polke. "The young lady, of course, is naturally anxious 
about her uncle's safety, and Lord Ellersdeane is anxious about the 
Countess's jewels. And we hear that securities of yours are missing." 

"We haven't told you so," retorted Gabriel. 

"We haven't even approached you," remarked Joseph. 

"Just so!" agreed Polke. "But, under the circumstances----" 

"We have nothing to say to you, superintendent,” interrupted Gabriel. 
"We can't help anything that Lord Ellersdeane has done, nor anything that 
Miss Fosdyke likes to do. Lord Ellersdeane is not, and never has been, a 
customer of ours. Miss Fosdyke acts independently. If they call you in--as 
they seem to have done very thoroughly--it's their look out. We haven't! 
When we want your assistance, we'll let you know. At present--we don't." 

He waved one of the white hands towards the door as he spoke, as if to 
command withdrawal. But Polke lingered. 

"You don't propose to give the police any information, then, Mr. 
Chestermarke?" he asked quietly. 


"At present we don't propose to give any information to anybody whom 
it doesn't concern," replied Gabriel. "As regards the mere surface facts of 
Mr. John Horbury's disappearance, you know as much as we do." 

"You don't propose to join in any search for him or any attempt to 
discover his whereabouts, sir?" inquired Starmidge, speaking for the first 
time. 

Gabriel looked up from his paper, and slowly eyed his questioner. 

"What we propose to do is a matter for ourselves," he answered coldly. 
"For no one else." 

Starmidge bowed and turned away, and Polke, after hesitating a 
moment, said good-morning and followed him from the room. The two men 
nodded to Neale and went out into the Market-Place. 

"Well?" said Polke. 

"Queer couple!" remarked Starmidge. 

Polke jerked his thumb at the poster in the bank window. 

"Of course!" he said, "so long as they can satisfy their customers that 
all's right so far as they're concerned, we can't get at what is missing that 
belongs to the Chestermarkes." 

"There are ways of finding that out," replied Starmidge quietly. 

"What ways, now?" asked Polke. "We can't make 'em tell us their 
private affairs. Supposing Horbury has robbed them, they aren't forced to 
tell us how much or how little he's robbed 'em of!" 

"All in good time," remarked the detective. "We're only beginning. Let's 
go and talk to this Miss Fosdyke a bit. She doesn't mind what money she 
spends on this business, you say?" 

"Not if it costs her her last penny!" answered Polke. 

"All right," said Starmidge. "Fosdyke's Entire represents a lot of 
pennies. We'll just have a word or two with her." 

Betty, looking out of her window on the Market-Place, had seen the two 
men leave Chestermarke's Bank, and was waiting eagerly for their coming. 
She listened intently to Polke's account of the interview with the partners, 
and her cheeks glowed indignantly as he brought it to an end. 

"Shameful!" she exclaimed. "To make accusations against my uncle, 
and then to refuse to say what they are! But--can't you make them say?" 

"We'll try, in good time," answered Starmidge. "Slow and steady's the 
game here. For, whatever it is, it's a deep game." 


"Nothing has been heard since I saw you last night?" asked Betty 
anxiously. "No one has brought you any news?" 

"No news of any sort, miss," replied Polke. 

"What's to be done, then, next?" she inquired, looking from one to the 
other. "Do let us do something!" 

"Oh, we'll do a lot, Miss Fosdyke, before the day's out," said Starmidge 
reassuringly. "I'm going to work just now. Now, the first thing is, publicity! 
We must have all this in the newspapers at once." He turned to the 
superintendent. "I suppose there's some journalist here in the town who 
sends news to the London press, isn't there?" he asked. 

"Parkinson, editor of the 'Scarnham Advertiser,’ he does," replied Polke, 
with promptitude. "He's a sort of reporter-editor, you understand, and jolly 
glad of a bit of extra stuff." 

"That's the first thing," said Starmidge. "The next, we must have a 
reward bill printed immediately, and circulated broadcast. It must have a 
portrait on it--I'll take that photograph you showed me last night. And--we'll 
have to offer a specific reward in each. How much is it to be, Miss 
Fosdyke? For you'll have to pay it, you know." 

"Anything you like!" said Betty eagerly. "A thousand pounds?--would 
that do, to begin with." 

"We'll say half of it," answered Starmidge. "Very good. Now, Mr. Polke, 
if you'll tell me where this Mr. Parkinson's to be found, and where the best 
printing office in the place is, I'll go to work." 

"Scammonds are the best printers--and they're quick," said Polke. "But 
I'll come with you." 

"Is there anything I can do?" asked Betty. "If I could only be doing 
something!" 

Starmidge nodded his comprehension and mused a while. 

"Just so!" he said. "You don't want to sit and wait. Well, there is 
something you might do, Miss Fosdyke, as you're Mr. Horbury's niece. Mr. 
Polke's been telling me about Mr. Horbury's household arrangements. Now, 
as you are a relation, suppose you call on his housekeeper, who was the last 
person to see him, and get all the information you can out of her? Draw her 
on to talk--you never know what interesting point you mayn't get in that 
way. And--are you Mr. Horbury's nearest relation?" 

"Yes--the very nearest--next-of-kin," answered Betty. 


"Then ask to see his papers--his desk--his private belongings," said 
Starmidge. "Demand to see them! You've the legal right. And let us know-- 
you'll always find me somewhere about Mr. Polke's--how you get on. Now, 
superintendent, we'll get to work." 

Outside the Scarnham Arms, Starmidge looked at his companion with a 
sly smile. 

"Are you anything of a betting man?" he asked. 

"Naught much--odd half-crown now and then," replied Polke. "Why?" 

"Lay you a fiver to a shilling Miss Fosdyke won't see anything of 
Horbury's--nor get any information!" answered Starmidge, more slyly than 
ever. "She won't be allowed!" 

Polke gave the detective a shrewd look. 

"I dare say!" he said. "Whew!--it's a queer game, this, Starmidge. First 
moves of it, anyway." 

"Let's get on to the next," counselled Starmidge. "Where's this 
journalist?" 

Mr. Parkinson, a _ high-browed, shock-headed young man, who 
combined the duties of editor and reporter with those of advertisement 
canvasser and business manager of the one four-page sheet which Scarnham 
boasted, received the two police officials in a small office in which there 
was just room for himself and his visitors to squeeze themselves. 

"I was about coming round to you, Mr. Polke," he said. "Can you let me 
have the facts of this Horbury affair?" 

"We've come to save you the trouble," answered Polke. "This 
gentleman--Detective-Sergeant Starmidge, of the C.I.D., Mr. Parkinson-- 
wants to have a bit of a transaction with you." 

Parkinson eyed the famous detective with as much wonder as Neale had 
felt on the previous evening. 

"Oh!" he exclaimed. "Pleased to meet you, sir--I've heard of you. What 
can I do for you, Mr. Starmidge?" 

"Can you wire--at our expense--a full account of all that I shall tell you, 
to a London Press agency that'll distribute it amongst all the London papers 
at once?" asked Starmidge. "You know what I mean?" 

"I can," answered Parkinson. "And principal provincials, too. It'll be in 
all the evening papers this very night, sir." 

"Then come on," said Starmidge, dropping into a chair by the editorial 
desk. "I'll tell you all about it." 


Polke listened admiringly while the detective carefully narrated the facts 
of what was henceforth to be known as the Scarnham Mystery. Nothing 
appeared to have escaped Starmidge's observation and attention. And he 
was surprised to find that the detective's presentation of the case was not 
that which he himself would have made. Starmidge did no more than refer 
to the fact that Lady Ellersdeane's jewels were missing: he said nothing 
whatever about the rumours that some of Chestermarke's securities were 
said to have disappeared. But on one point he laid great stress--the visit of 
the little gentleman with the large grey moustache to the Station Hotel at 
Scarnham on the evening whereon John Horbury disappeared, and to the 
fragments of conversation overheard by Mrs. Pratt. He described the 
stranger as Mrs. Pratt had described him, and appealed to him, if he read 
this news, to come forward at once. Finally, he supplemented his account 
with a full description of John Horbury, carefully furnished by the united 
efforts of Polke and Parkinson, and wound up by announcing the five 
hundred pounds reward. 

"All over England, tonight, and tomorrow morning, sir," said Parkinson, 
gathering up his copy. "Now I'm off to wire this at once. Great engine the 
Press, Mr. Starmidge!--I dare say you find it very useful in your walk of 
life." 

Starmidge followed Polke into the Market-Place again. 

"Now for that reward bill," he said. "I don't set so much store by it, but 
it's got to be done. It all helps. There's Miss Fosdyke--going to have a try at 
her bit." 

He pointed down the broad pavement with an amused smile. Miss Betty 
Fosdyke, attired in her smartest, was just entering the portals of 
Chestermarke's Bank. 

CHAPTER X 

THE CHESTERMARKE WAY 

Mrs. Carswell herself opened the door of the bank-house in response to 
Miss Fosdyke's ring. She started a little at sight of the visitor, and her eyes 
glanced involuntarily and, as it seemed to Betty, with something of 
uneasiness, at the side-door which led into the Chestermarkes' private 
parlour. And Betty immediately interpreted the meaning of that glance. 

"No, Mrs. Carswell," she said, before the housekeeper could speak, "I 
haven't come to call on either Mr. Gabriel or Mr. Joseph Chestermarke--I 
came to see you. Mayn't I come in?" 


Mrs. Carswell stepped back into the hall, and Betty followed. For a 
moment the two looked at each other. And in the elder woman's eyes there 
was still the same expression, and it was with obvious uncertainty, if not 
with positive suspicion, that she waited. 

"You have not heard anything of Mr. Horbury?" asked Betty, who was 
not slow to notice the housekeeper's demeanour. 

"Nothing!" replied Mrs. Carswell, with a shake of the head. "Nothing at 
all! No one has told me anything." 

Betty turned to the door of the dining-room. 

"Very well," she said. "I dare say you know, Mrs. Carswell, that I am 
my uncle's nearest relation. Now I want to go through his papers and things. 
I want to see his desk--his last letters--anything--and everything there is." 

She laid a hand on the door--and Mrs. Carswell suddenly found her 
tongue. 

"Oh, miss!" she said, in a low, frightened voice, "you can't! That room's 
locked up. So is the study--where all Mr. Horbury's papers are. So is his 
bedroom. Mr. Joseph Chestermarke locked them all up last night--he has the 
keys. Nobody's to go into them--nor into any other room--without his 
permission." 

Betty's cheeks began to glow, and an obstinate look to settle about her 
lips. 

"Oh!" she exclaimed. "But I think I shall have something to say to that, 
Mrs. Carswell. Ask Mr. Joseph Chestermarke to come here a minute." 

The housekeeper shrunk back. 

"I daren't, Miss Fosdyke!" she answered. "It would be as much as my 
place was worth!" 

"I thought you were my uncle's housekeeper," suggested Betty. "Aren't 
you? Or are you employed by Mr. Joseph Chestermarke? Come, now?" 

Mrs. Carswell hesitated. It was very evident that she was afraid. But of 
what? 

"So far as I know," continued Betty, "this is my uncle's house, and 
you're his servant. Am I right or wrong, Mrs. Carswell?" 

"Right as regards my being engaged by Mr. Horbury," replied the 
housekeeper. "But the house belongs to--them! Mr. Horbury--so I 
understand--had the use of it--it was reckoned as part of his salary. It's their 
house, miss." 


"But, anyway, my uncle's effects are his--and I mean to see them," 
insisted Betty. "If you won't call Mr. Joseph--or Mr. Gabriel--out, I shall 
walk into the bank at the front door, and demand to see them. You'd better 
let one of them know I'm here, Mrs. Carswell--I'm not going to stand any 
nonsense." 

Mrs. Carswell hesitated a little, but in the end she knocked timidly at the 
private door. And presently Joseph Chestermarke opened it, looked out, saw 
Betty, and came into the hall. He offered his visitor no polite greeting, and 
for once he forgot his accustomed sneering smile. Instead, he gave the 
housekeeper a swift look which sent her away in haste, and he turned to 
Betty with an air of annoyance. 

"Yes?" he asked abruptly. "What do you want?" 

"I want to go into my uncle's house--into his rooms," said Betty. "I am 
his next-of-kin--I wish to examine his papers." 

"You can't!" answered Joseph. "We haven't examined them ourselves 
yet." 

"What right have you to examine them?" demanded Betty. 

"Every right!" retorted Joseph. 

"Not his private belongings!" she said firmly. 

"This is our house--you're not going into it," declared Joseph. "Nobody's 
going into it--without our permission." 

"We'll see about that, Mr. Joseph Chestermarke!" replied Betty. "If-- 
supposing--my uncle is dead, I've the right to examine anything he's left. I 
insist upon it! I insist on seeing his papers, looking through his desk. And at 
once!" 

"No!" said Joseph. "Nothing of the sort. We don't know that you've any 
right. We don't know that you're his next-of-kin. We're not--legally--aware 
that you're his niece. You say you are--but we don't know it--as a matter of 
real fact. You'd better go away." 

Betty's cheeks flamed hotly and her eyes flashed. 

"So that's your attitude--to me!" she exclaimed. "Very well! But you 
shall soon see whether I am what I say I am. What are you and your uncle 
implying, suggesting, hinting at?" she went on, suddenly letting her 
naturally hot temper get the better of her. "Do you realize what an utterly 
unworthy part you are playing? You accuse my uncle of being a thief--and 
you dare not make any specified accusation against him! You charge him 
with stealing your securities--and you daren't tell the police what securities! 


I don't believe you've a security missing! Nobody believes it! The police 
don't believe it. Lord Ellersdeane doesn't believe it. Why, your own clerk, 
Mr. Neale, who ought to know, if anybody does, doesn't believe it! You're 
telling lies, Mr. Joseph Chestermarke--there! Lies! I'll denounce you to the 
whole town--I'll expose you! I believe my uncle has met with some foul 
play--and as sure as I am his niece I'll probe the whole thing to the bottom. 
Are you going to admit me to those rooms?" 

The door of the private room, which Joseph had left slightly ajar behind 
him, was pushed open a little, and Gabriel's colourless face looked out. 

"Tell the young woman to go and see a solicitor," he said, and vanished 
again. 

Joseph glanced at Betty, who was still staring indignantly at him. 

"You hear?" he said quietly. "Now you'd better go away. You are not 
going in there." 

Betty suddenly turned and walked out. She was across the Market-Place 
and at the door of the Scarnham Arms before her self-possession had come 
back to her. And she was aware then that a gentleman, who had just alighted 
from a horse which a groom was leading away to the stable yard, was 
looking and smiling at her. 

"Oh!" she exclaimed. "Is it you, Lord Ellersdeane?--I beg your pardon-- 
I was preoccupied." 

"So I saw," said the Earl. "I'd watched you come across from the Bank. 
Is there any news this morning?" 

"Come up to my sitting-room and let us talk," said Betty. She led the 
way upstairs and closed her door on herself and her visitor. "No news of my 
uncle," she continued, turning to the Earl. "Have you any?" 

The Earl shook his head disappointedly. 

"No!" he replied. "I wish I had! I myself and a lot of my men have been 
searching all round Ellersdeane--practically all night. We've made inquiries 
at each of the neighbouring villages--without result. Have the police heard 
anything?--I've only just come into town." 

"You haven't seen Polke, then?" said Betty. "Oh, well, he heard 
something last night." She went on to tell the Earl of the meeting with the 
tinker, and of Mrs. Pratt's account of the mysterious stranger, and of what 
Starmidge was now doing. "It all seems such slow work," she concluded, 
"but I suppose the police can't move any faster." 


"You heard nothing at the bank itself--from the Chestermarkes?" asked 
the Earl. 

"I heard sufficient to make me as--as absent-minded as I was when you 
met me just now! I went there, as my uncle's nearest relation, with a simple 
request to see his papers and things--a very natural desire, surely. The 
Chestermarkes have locked up his rooms--and they ordered me out--showed 
me the door!" 

"How very extraordinary!" exclaimed the Earl. "Really!--in so many 
words?" 

"I think Joseph had the grace to say I had better go away," said Betty. 
"And Gabriel--who called me a young woman--told me to go and see a 
solicitor, which, of course," she added reflectively, "is precisely what I shall 
do--as they will very soon find!" 

The Earl stepped over to one of the windows, and stood for a moment or 
two silently looking out on the Market-Place. 

"I don't understand this at all," he said at last. "What is the meaning of 
all this reserve on the Chestermarkes' part? Why didn't they tell the police 
what securities are missing? Why don't they let you, his niece, examine 
Horbury's effects? What right have they to fasten up his house?" 

"Their house--so Mrs. Carswell says," remarked Betty. 

"Oh, well--it may be their house, strictly speaking," agreed the Earl, 
"but Horbury was its tenant, anyway, and the furniture and things in it are 
his--I'm sure of that, for he and I shared a similar taste in collecting old oak, 
and I know where he bought most of his possessions. I can't make the 
behaviour of these people out at all--and I'm getting more and more uneasy 
about the whole thing, Miss Fosdyke--as I'm sure you are. I wonder if the 
police will find the man who came to the Station Hotel on Saturday? Now, 
if they could lay hands on him, and get to know who he was, and what he 
wanted, and if he really met your uncle----" 

The Earl suddenly paused and turned from the window with a glance at 
Betty. 

"There's young Mr. Neale coming across from the bank," he observed. 
"T think he's coming here. By the by, isn't he a relation of Horbury's?" 

"No," said Betty. "But my uncle was his guardian. Is he coming here, 
Lord Ellersdeane?" 

"Straight here," replied the Earl. "Perhaps he's got some news." 


Betty had the door open before Neale could knock at it. He came in with 
a smile, and glanced half-whimsically, half as if he had queer news to give, 
at the two people who looked so inquiringly at him. 

"Well?" demanded Betty. "What is it, Wallie? Have these two precious 
principals sent you with news?" 

"They're not my principals any longer," answered Neale. He laid down 
some books and an old jacket on the table. "That's my old working coat," he 
went on, with a laugh. "I've worn it for the last time--at Chestermarke's. 
They've dismissed me." 

Lord Ellersdeane turned sharply from the window, and Betty indulged 
in a cry of indignation. 

"Dismissed--you?" she exclaimed. "Dismissed!" 

"With a quarter's salary in lieu of notice," laughed Neale, slapping his 
pocket. "I've got it here--in gold." 

"But--why?" asked Betty. 

Neale shook his head at her. 

"Because you told Joseph that I didn't believe them when they said that 
some of their securities were missing,” he answered. "You did it! As soon as 
you'd gone, they had me in, told me that it was contrary to their principles 
to retain servants who took sides with other people against them, handed me 
a cheque, and told me to cash it forthwith and depart. And--here I am!" 

"You don't seem to mind this very much, Mr. Neale," observed the Earl, 
looking keenly at this victim of summary treatment. "Do you?" 

"If your lordship really wants to know," answered Neale, "I don't! I'm 
truly thankful. It's only what would have happened--in another way. I meant 
to leave Chestermarke's. If it hadn't been for Mr. Horbury, I should have left 
ages ago. I hate banking! I hated the life. And--I dislike Chestermarke's! 
Immensely! Now, I'll go and have a free life somewhere in Canada or some 
equally spacious clime--where I can breathe." 

"Not at all!" said Betty decidedly. "You shall come and be my manager 
in London. The brewery wants one, badly. You shall have a handsome 
salary, Wallie--much more than you had at that beastly bank!" 

"Very kind of you, I'm sure," laughed Neale. "But I think I'm inclined to 
put breweries in the same line with banks. Don't you be too rash, Betty--I'm 
not exactly cut out for commercialism. Not," he added reflectively, "not that 
I haven't been a very good servant to Chestermarke's. I have! But 
Chestermarkes are--what they are!" 


The Earl, who had been watching the two young people with something 
of amused interest, suddenly came forward from the window. 

"Mr. Neale!" he said. 

"My lord!" responded Neale. 

"What's your honest opinion about your late principals?" asked the Earl. 

Neale shook his head slowly and significantly. 

"T don't know," he answered. 

"Do you know that they've--just now--refused Miss Fosdyke permission 
to examine her uncle's belongings?" continued the Earl. "That they wouldn't 
even let her enter the house?" 

"No, I didn't know," replied Neale. "But I'm not surprised. Nothing that 
those two could do would ever surprise me." 

"Feeling that, what do you advise in this case?" asked the Earl. "Come!- 
-you're no longer in their employ--you can speak freely now. What do you 
think?" 

"Well," said Neale, after a pause, and speaking with unusual gravity, "I 
think the police ought to make a thorough examination of the bank-house-- 
I'm surprised it hasn't been thought of before." 

The Earl picked up his hat. 

"I've been thinking of it all the morning!" he said. "Come--let us all go 
round to Polke." 

CHAPTER XI 

THE SEARCH-WARRANT 

As they turned out of the Market-Place into the street leading to the 
police-station, Lord Ellersdeane and his companions became aware of a 
curious figure which was slowly preceding them--that of a very old man 
whose massive head and long white hair, falling in thick shocks about his 
neck, was innocent of covering, whose tall, erect form was closely wrapped 
about in a great, many-caped horseman's cloak which looked as if it had 
descended to him from some early Georgian ancestor. In one hand he 
carried a long staff; the other clutched an ancient folio; altogether he was 
something very much out of the common, and Neale, catching sight of him, 
nudged Betty Fosdyke's elbow and pointed ahead. 

"One of the sights of Scarnham!" he whispered. "Old Batterley, the 
antiquary. Never seen with a hat, and never without that cloak, his staff, and 
a book under his arm. You needn't be astonished if he suddenly stops and 
begins reading his book in the open street--it's a habit of his." 


But the antiquary apparently had other business. He turned into the 
police-station, and when the three visitors followed him a moment later, he 
was already in Polke's private office, and Polke and Starmidge were gazing 
speculatively at him. Polke turned to the newcomers, as the old man, having 
fitted on a pair of large spectacles, recognized the Earl and executed a deep 
bow. 

"Mr. Batterley's just called with a suggestion, my lord," observed Polke, 
good-humouredly. "He's heard of Mr. Horbury's disappearance, and of the 
loss of your lordship's jewels, and he says that an explanation of the whole 
thing may be got if we search the bank-house." 

"Thoroughly!" said Batterley, with a warning shake of his big head. 
"Thoroughly--thoroughly, Mr. Polke! No use just walking through the 
rooms, and seeing what any housemaid would see--the thing must be done 
properly. Your lordship," he continued, turning to the Earl, "knows that 
many houses in our Market-Place possess secret passages, double- 
Staircases, and the like--Horbury's house is certainly one of those that do. It 
has, of course, been modernized. My memory is not quite as good as it was, 
but I have a recollection that when I was a boy, well over seventy years ago- 
-I am, as your lordship is aware, nearer ninety than eighty--there were 
hiding-places discovered in the bank-house at the time Matthew 
Chestermarke, grandfather of the present Gabriel, had it altered: in fact, I 
am quite sure I was taken by my father to see them. Now, of course, many 
of these places were bricked up, and so on, but I think--it is my impression-- 
that a double staircase was left untouched, and some recesses in the 
panelling of the garden-room. That garden-room, Mr. Polke--if you know 
what I mean?" 

"Mr. Batterley," remarked the Earl, "means the panelled room which 
looks out on the garden. Mr. Horbury has used it as a study." 

"The garden-room," continued the old antiquary, "should be particularly 
examined. It is into that room that the double staircase opens--by a door 
concealed in the recess at the side of the fire-place. There were, I am sure, 
recesses behind the panelling in that room. Now, Horbury may have known 
of them--he had tastes of an antiquarian disposition--in an amateur way, you 
know. At any rate, Mr. Polke, you should examine the house--and especially 
that room, for Horbury may have hidden Lord Ellersdeane's property there. 
A deeply interesting room that!" added the old man musingly. "I haven't 


been in it for some sixty years or so, but I remember it quite well. It was in 
that room that Jasper Chestermarke murdered Sir Gervase Rudd." 

Starmidge, who, like the rest of them, had been listening eagerly to 
Batterley's talk, turned sharply to him. 

"Did you say murdered, sir?" he said. 

"A well-known story!" answered the old man half-impatiently, as he 
rose from his chair. "An ancestor of these Chestermarkes--he killed a man 
in that very room. Well--that's what I suggest, Mr. Polke. And--for another 
reason. As Lord Ellersdeane there knows--being, as his lordship is, a 
member of our society--the bank-house is so old that underneath it there 
may be such matters as old wells, old drains. Now, supposing Horbury had 
discovered some way under the present house, some secret passage or 
something, and that he went down into it on Sunday--eh? He may have 
fallen into one of these places--and be lying there dead or helpless. It's 
possible, Mr. Polke, it's quite possible. I make the suggestion to you for 
what it's worth, you know." 

The old man bowed himself out and went away, and Polke turned to 
Lord Ellersdeane and Betty. 

"I'm glad your lordship's come in," he said. "Quite apart from what Mr. 
Batterley suggests, we'll have to examine that bank-house. It's all nonsense- 
-allowing the Chestermarkes to have their own way about everything! It's 
time we examined Horbury's effects." 

Starmidge turned to Betty. 

"Did you succeed in getting in there, Miss Fosdyke?" he asked. 

"No!" replied Betty. "Mr. Joseph Chestermarke absolutely refused me 
admittance, and his uncle told me to go to a solicitor." 

"Good advice, certainly," remarked Polke drily. "You'd better take it, 
miss. But what's Mr. Neale doing here?" 

"Mr. Neale," said the Earl, "has just been summarily dismissed for--to 
put it plainly--taking sides with Miss Fosdyke and myself." 

"Ho, ho!" exclaimed Polke. "Ah! Well, my lord, there's only one thing 
to be done, and as your lordship's in town, let us do it at once." 

"What?" asked the Earl. 

"You must come with me before the borough magistrates--they're sitting 
now," said Polke, "and make application for a search-warrant. Your lordship 
will have to swear that you have lost your jewels, and that you have good 
cause to believe that they may be on the premises occupied lately by Mr. 


Horbury, to whose care you entrusted them. It's a mere matter of form--we 
shall get the warrant at once. Then Starmidge and I will go and execute it. 
Miss Fosdyke--just do what I suggest, if you please. Mr. Neale will take you 
to Mr. Pellworthy, the solicitor--he was your uncle's solicitor, and a friend 
of his. Tell him all about your visit to the bank this morning. Say that you 
insist, as next-of-kin, on having access to your uncle's belongings. Get Mr. 
Pellworthy to go with you to the bank. Meet Detective-Sergeant Starmidge 
and me outside there, in, say, half an hour. Then--we'll see what happens. 
Now, my lord, if you'll come with me, we'll apply for that search-warrant." 

As the Scarnham clocks were striking twelve that morning, Gabriel and 
Joseph Chestermarke looked up from their desks to see Shirley's eyes, large 
with excitement, gazing at them from the threshold of their private parlour. 

"Well?" demanded the senior partner. 

The clerk moved nearer to his principal's desk. 

"Mr. Polke's outside, sir, with the gentleman who came in with him 
before," announced Shirley. "He says he must see you at once. And--there's 
Mr. Pellworthy, sir, with Miss Fosdyke. Mr. Pellworthy says, sir, that he 
must see you at once, too." 

Gabriel glanced at his nephew. And Joseph spoke without looking up 
from his writing-pad, and as if he knew that his partner was regarding him. 

"Bring them all in," he said. 

He himself criticized his writing as the four callers were ushered in; he 
did not even look round at them. Gabriel, more sphinx-like than ever, 
regarded each in order with an air of distinct disapproval. And he took care 
to speak first. 

"Now, Mr. Pellworthy?" he said sharply. "What do you want?" 

Pellworthy, an elderly man, looked at Gabriel with as much disapproval 
as Gabriel had bestowed on him. 

"Mr. Chestermarke," he said quietly, "Miss Fosdyke, as next-of-kin to 
Mr. John Horbury--my client--desires to see and examine her uncle's 
effects. As you know very well, she is quite within her rights. I must ask 
you to give her access to Mr. Horbury's belongings." 

"And what do you want, Mr. Polke?" demanded Gabriel. 

Polke produced a formal-looking document and held it before the 
banker's eyes. 

"Merely to show you that, Mr. Chestermarke," he answered. "That's a 
search-warrant, sir! It empowers me and Mr. Starmidge here to search--but I 


needn't read it to you, Mr. Chestermarke, I think. I suppose we can go into 
the house now?" 

Faint spots of colour showed themselves on Gabriel's cheeks. And again 
he turned to his nephew. Joseph, however, did not speak. Instead, he turned 
to the wall at his side and pressed a bell. A moment later a maid-servant 
opened the private door which communicated with the house, and looked 
inquiringly and a little nervously inside. Joseph frowned at her. 

"I rang twice!" he said. "That meant Mrs. Carswell. Send her here." 

The girl hesitated. 

"If you please, sir," she said at last, "Mrs. Carswell isn't in, sir, she's 
out." 

Joseph turned sharply--up to this he had remained staring at the papers 
on his desk; now he twisted completely round in his chair. 

"Where is she?" he demanded. "Fetch her!" 

"If you please, sir, Mrs. Carswell hasn't been in for quite an hour, sir," 
said the girl. "She put on her things and went out, sir, just--just after that 
young lady called this morning. She--she's never come back, sir." 

Polke, who was standing close to Starmidge, quietly nudged the 
detective's elbow. Both men watched the junior partner. And both saw the 
first signs of something that was very like doubt and anxiety show in his 
face. 

"That'll do!" he said to the servant. He rose slowly from his desk, put a 
hand in his pocket, and drew out some keys. Without a word, he slightly 
motioned the visitors to follow him. 

Out in the hall stood two men, who in spite of their plain clothes, were 
obviously policemen. Joseph started and tumed to Polke. 

"Damn you!" he snarled under his breath. "Are you going to pester us 
with your whole crew? Send those fellows off at once!" 

"Nothing of the sort, Mr. Chestermarke!" replied Polke, in a similar 
whisper, "I shall bring as many of my men here as I please. It's your own 
fault--you should have been reasonable this morning. Now, sir, you'll open 
any door in this house that's locked." 

Joseph suddenly paused and handed over the keys he was dangling. 

"Open them yourself!" he said. 

He turned on his heel, and without another word or look went back into 
the private parlour. And Polke, opening the door of the dining-room, 


ushered his party inside, and then stepped back to the two men who were 
waiting in the hall. 

"Smithson," he said to one of them, "you'll stop at the house-door here-- 
inside, mind, so as not to attract attention from any customers coming up 
this hall to the bank. Jones--come out here with me a minute," he continued, 
taking the second man outside. "Look here--I've a quiet job for you. You 
know the housekeeper here--Mrs. Carswell? She's disappeared. May be all 
right--and it mayn't. Now, you go out and take a look round for her. And go 
to the cab-stand at the corner of the Moot Hall, and just find out if she's 
taken a taxi from them, and if so, where she wanted to be driven to. And 
then come back and tell me--and when you come back, stay inside the 
house with Smithson." 

The policeman nodded his comprehension of these instructions and 
went out, and Polke turned back to the dining-room and closed the door. He 
looked at Starmidge. 

"Now I'm in your hands," he said quietly. "You take charge of this. What 
do you wish to do?" 

"One thing particularly at first," answered Starmidge. "And we can all 
work at it. Never mind these secret passages and dark comers and holes in 
the panels!--at present: we may have a look at these later on. What I do 
want to find out is--if there's any letter amongst Mr. Horbury's papers 
making an appointment with him last Saturday evening. To put matters 
briefly--I want some light on that man who came to the Station Hotel on 
Saturday, and who presumably came to meet Mr. Horbury." 

"T see," said Polke. "Good! Then--first?" 

"Here's his desk--and its drawers," suggested Starmidge. "Now, let us all 
four take a drawer each and see if we can find any such letter. I'm going on 
the presumption that this stranger came down to see Mr. Horbury, and that 
on his arrival he telephoned up to let him know he'd got here. If that 
presumption is correct, then, in all probability, there'd been previous 
correspondence between them as to the man's visit." 

"If that man came to see Mr. Horbury," remarked the solicitor, "why 
didn't he come straight here to the bank-house?" 

"That's just where the mystery lies, sir," replied Starmidge. "All the 
mystery of the affair lies in that man's coming at all! Let me find out who 
that man was, and what he came for, and if he and Mr. Horbury met, and 
where they went when they did meet--and I'll soon tell you--what would 


probably make your hair stand on end!" he muttered to himself, as he pulled 
a drawer out of the desk and placed it on a centre table before Betty. "Now, 
Miss Fosdyke, you get to work on that." 

For over an hour the four curiously assorted searchers examined the 
contents of the missing man's desk, of another desk in the study, of certain 
letter-racks which hung above the mantelpieces in both rooms, of drawers 
in these rooms, of drawers and small cabinets in his bedroom. Starmidge 
turned out the pockets of all the clothing he could find: opened suit-cases, 
trunks, dressing-cases. They found nothing of the nature desired. And just 
as half-past one came, and Polke was wondering what Starmidge would do 
next, Jones came back and called him into the inner hall. 

"I've got some news of her," he whispered. "She's off--from Scarnham, 
anyway, sir! I couldn't get any word of her in the town, nor at the cab- 
places: in fact, it's only within this last five minutes that I've got it." 

"Well?" demanded Polke eagerly. "And what is it?" 

"Young Mitchell, who has a taxi-cab of his own, you know," said Jones. 
"He told me--heard I was inquiring. He says that at half-past ten, just as he 
was coming out of his shed in River Street, Mrs. Carswell came up and 
asked him to drive her into Ecclesborough. He did--they got there at half- 
past eleven: he set her down at the Exchange Station. Then he came back-- 
alone. So--she's got two hours' good start, sir--if she really is off!" 

CHAPTER XII 

THE FIRST FIND 

Polke took a step or two on the pavement outside the bank, meditating 
on this latest development of a matter that was hourly growing in mystery. 
Why had this woman suddenly disappeared? Had she merely gone to 
Ecclesborough for the day?--or had she made it her first stage in a further 
journey? Why had she taken a taxi-cab for an eighteen-miles' ride, at 
considerable expense, when, at twelve o'clock, she could have got a train 
which would have carried her to Ecclesborough for fifteen pence? It seemed 
as if she had fled. And if she had fled, she had got, as the constable said, 
two hours' good start. And in Ecclesborough, too!--a place with a 
population of half a million, where there were three big railway stations, 
from any one of which a fugitive could set off east, west, north, south, at 
pleasure, and with no risk of attracting attention. Two hours!--Polke knew 
from long experience what can be done in two hours by a criminal escaping 
from justice. 


He turned back to speak to his man--and as he tured, Joseph 
Chestermarke came out of the bank. Joseph gave him an insolent stare, and 
was about to pass him without recognition. But Polke stopped him. 

"Mr. Chestermarke, you heard that the housekeeper here has 
disappeared?" he asked sharply. "Can you tell anything about it?" 

"What have I to do with Horbury's housekeeper?" retorted Joseph. "Do 
your own work!" 

He passed on, crossing the Market-Place to the Scarnham Arms, and 
Polke, after gazing at him in silence for a moment, beckoned to his 
policeman. 

"Come inside, Jones," he said. He led the way into the house and 
through the hall to the kitchens at the back, where two women servants 
stood whispering together. Polke held up a finger to the one who had 
answered Joseph Chestermarke's summons to the parlour that morning. 
"Here!" he said, "a word with you. Now, exactly when did Mrs. Carswell go 
out? You needn't be afraid of speaking, my girl--it'll go no further, and you 
know who I am." 

"Not so very long after that young lady was here, Mr. Polke," answered 
the girl, readily enough. "Within--oh, a quarter of an hour at the most." 

"Did she say where she was going--to either of you?" asked Polke. 

"No, sir--not a word!" 

"To neither of us," said the other--an older--woman, drawing nearer. 
"She--just went, Mr. Polke." 

"Had any message--telegram, or aught of that sort--come for her?" 
asked Polke. "Had anybody been to see her?" 

"There was no message that I know of," said the housemaid. "But Mr. 
Joseph came to speak to her." 

"When?" demanded Polke. 

"Just after the young lady had gone. He called her out of the kitchen, 
and they stood talking in the passage there a bit," answered the elder 
woman. "Of course, Mr. Polke, we didn't hear naught--but we saw 'em." 

"What happened after that?" asked Polke. 

"Naught!--but that Mr. Joseph went away, and she came back in here for 
a minute or two and then went upstairs. And next thing she came down 
dressed up and went out. She said nothing to us," replied the woman. 

"You saw her go out?" said Polke. 

Both women pointed to the passage which communicated with the hall. 


"When this door's open--as it was," said one, "you can see right through. 
Yes--we saw her go through the hall door. Of course we thought she'd just 
slipped out into the town for something." 

Polke hesitated--and meditated. What use was it, at that juncture, to ask 
for more particular details of this evident flight? Mrs. Carswell was 
probably well away from Ecclesborough by that time. He turned back to the 
hall--and then looked at the women again. 

"I suppose neither of you ever saw or heard aught of Mr. Horbury on 
Saturday night--after he'd gone out?" he inquired. 

The two women glanced at each other in silence. 

"Did you?" repeated Polke. "Come, now!" 

"Well, Mr. Polke," said the elder woman, "we didn't. But, of course, we 
know what's going on--couldn't very well not know, now could we, Mr. 
Polke? And we can tell you something that may have to do with things." 

"Out with it, then!" commanded Polke. "Keep nothing back." 

"Well," said the woman, "there was somebody stirring about this house 
in the middle of Saturday night--between, say, one and two o'clock in the 
morming--Sunday morning, of course. Both me and Jane here heard 'em-- 
quite plain. And we thought naught of it, then--leastways, what we did think 
was that it was Mr. Horbury. He often came in very late. But when we 
found out next morning that he'd never come home--why, then, we did think 
it was queer that we'd heard noises." 

"Did you mention that to Mrs. Carswell?" asked Polke. 

"Of course!--but she said she'd heard nothing, and it must have been 
rats," replied the elder woman. 

"But I've been here three years and I've never seen a rat in the place." 

"Nor me!" agreed the housemaid. "And it wasn't rats. I heard a door 
shut--twice. Plain as I'm speaking to you, Mr. Polke." 

Polke reflected a minute and then turned away. 

"All right, my lasses!" he said. "Well, keep all this to yourselves. Here-- 
I'll tell you what you can do. Send Miss Fosdyke a nice cup of tea into the 
study--send us all one!--we can't leave what we're doing just yet. And a 
mouthful of bread and butter with it. Come along, Jones," he continued, 
leading the constable away. "Here, you step round to old Mr. Batterley's-- 
you know where he lives--near the Castle. Mr. Polke's compliments, and 
would he be so good as to come to the bank-house and help us a bit?--he'll 
know what I mean. Bring him back with you." 


The constable went away, and Polke, after rubbing one of his mutton- 
chop whiskers for awhile with an air of great abstraction, returned to the 
study. There Mr. Pellworthy and Betty Fosdyke were talking earnestly in 
one of the window recesses; Starmidge, at the furthest end of the room, was 
examining the old oak panelling. 

"I've sent for Mr. Batterley to give us a hand," said Polke. "I suppose 
we'd best examine this room in the way he suggested?" 

Starmidge betrayed no enthusiasm. 

"If he can do any good," he answered. "But I don't attach much 
importance to that. However--if there are any secret places around----" 

"There's a nice cup of tea coming in for you and Mr. Pellworthy in a 
minute, Miss Fosdyke," said Polke. "We'll all have to put our dinner off a 
bit, I reckon." He motioned to the detective to follow him out of the room. 
"Here's a nice go!" he whispered. "The housekeeper's off! Bolted--without a 
doubt! And--she's got a clear start, too." 

Starmidge turned sharply on the superintendent. 

"Got any clue to where she's gone?" he demanded. 

"She's gone amongst five hundred thousand other men and women," 
replied Polke ruefully. "I've found out that much. Drove off in a taxi-cab to 
Ecclesborough, as soon as Miss Fosdyke had been here this morning. And-- 
mark you!--after a few minutes' conversation with Joseph Chestermarke. 
Ecclesborough, indeed! Might as well look for a drop of water in the ocean 
as for one woman in Ecclesborough! She was set down at the Exchange 
Station--why, she may be half-way to London or Liverpool, or Hull, by 
now!" 

Starmidge was listening intently. And passing over the superintendent's 
opinions and regrets, he fastened on his facts. 

"After a few minutes’ conversation with Joseph Chestermarke, you 
say?" he observed. "How do you know that?" 

"The servants told me, just now," replied Polke. 

Starmidge glanced at the door of the private parlour. 

"He's gone out," said Polke. 

Just then the door opened and Gabriel emerged, closing and locking it 
after him. He paid no attention to the two men, and was passing on towards 
the outer hall when Polke hailed him. 

"Mr. Chestermarke," he said, "sorry to trouble you--do you know that 
the housekeeper, Mrs. Carswell, has disappeared? You heard what that girl 


said this morning? Well, she hasn't come back, and----" 

"No concern of mine, Mr. Police-Superintendent!" interrupted Gabriel. 
"Nothing of this is any concern of mine. I shall be obliged to you if you'll 
confine your very unnecessary operations to the interior of the house, and 
not stand about this outer hall, or keep this door open between outer and 
inner halls--I don't want my customers interfered with as they come and 
go." 

With that the senior partner passed on, and Starmidge smiled at his 
companion. 

"I'm glad he interrupted you, all the same, Mr. Polke," he said. "I was 
afraid you were going to say that you knew this woman had gone, in a 
hurry, to Ecclesborough." 

"No, I wasn't," replied Polke. "I told him what I did--because I wanted 
to know what he'd say." 

"Well--you heard!" said Starmidge. "And what's to be done, now? That 
woman's conduct is very suspicious. I think, if I were you, Mr. Polke, I 
should get in touch with the Ecclesborough police. Why not? No harm 
done. Why not call them up, give them a description of her, and ask them to 
keep their eyes open. She mayn't have left Ecclesborough--mayn't intend 
leaving. For--look here--!" he drew Polke further away from the two doors 
between which they were standing, and lowered his voice to a whisper-- 
"Supposing," he went on, "supposing there is any secret understanding 
between this Mrs. Carswell and Joseph Chestermarke (and it looks like it, if 
she went off immediately after a conversation with him), she may have 
gone to Ecclesborough simply so that they could meet there, safely, later on. 
Eh?" 

"Good notion!" agreed Polke. "Well--we can watch him." 

"I'm beginning to think we must watch him--thought so for the last two 
hours," said Starmidge. "But in the meantime, why not put the 
Ecclesborough police on to keeping their eyes open for her? Can you give 
them a good description?" 

"Know her as well as I know my own wife--by sight," answered Polke. 
"And her style of dressing, too. All right--I'll go and do it, now. Well, 
there'll be Mr. Batterley coming along in a few minutes--Jones has gone for 
him. If he can show you any of their secret places he talked about----" 

"He's here," said Starmidge, as the old antiquary and the constable 
entered the hall. "All right--I'll attend to him." 


But when Polke had gone, and Batterley had been conducted into the 
study, or garden-room as he insisted on calling it, Starmidge left the old 
man with Mr. Pellworthy and Betty and made an excuse to go out of the 
room after the housemaid, who had just brought in the tea for which Polke 
had asked. He caught her at the foot of the staircase, and treated her to one 
of his most ingratiating smiles. 

"I say!" he said, "Mr. Polke's just been telling me about what you and 
the cook told him about Mrs. Carswell--you know. Now, I say--you needn't 
say anything--except to cook--but I just want to take a look round Mrs. 
Carswell's room. Which is it?" 

The cook, who kept the kitchen door open so as not to lose anything of 
these delightful proceedings, came forward. Both accompanied Starmidge 
upstairs to show him the room he wanted. And Starmidge thanked them 
profusely and in his best manner--after which he turned them politely out 
and locked the door. 

Meanwhile Polke went to the police-station and rang up the 
Ecclesborough police on the telephone. He gave them a full, accurate, and 
precise description of Mrs. Carswell, and a detailed account of her doings 
that morning, and begged them to make inquiry at the three great stations in 
their town. The man with whom he held conversation calmly remarked that 
as each station at Ecclesborough dealt with a few thousands of separate 
individuals every day, it was not very likely that booking-clerks or platform 
officials would remember any particular persons, and Polke sorrowfully 
agreed with him. Nevertheless, he begged him to do his best--the far-off 
partner in this interchange of remarks answered that they would do a lot 
better if Mr. Polke would tell them something rather more definite. Polke 
gave it up at that, and went off into the Market-Place again, to return to the 
bank. But before he reached the bank he ran across Lord Ellersdeane, who, 
hanging about the town to hear some result of the search, had been lunching 
at the Scarnham Club, and now came out of its door. 

"Any news so far?" asked the Earl. 

Polke glanced round to see that nobody was within hearing. He and 
Lord Ellersdeane stepped within the doorway of the club-house. Polke 
narrated the story of the various happenings since the granting of the 
search-warrant, and the Earl's face grew graver and graver. 

"Mr. Polke," he said at last, "I do not like what I am hearing about all 
this. It's a most suspicious thing that the housekeeper should disappear 


immediately after Miss Fosdyke's first call this morning, and that she 
should have had some conversation with Mr. Joseph Chestermarke before 
she went. Really, one dislikes to have to say it of one's neighbours, and of 
persons of the standing of the Chestermarkes, but their behaviour is--is----" 

"Suspicious, my lord, suspicious!" said Polke. "There's no denying it. 
And yet, they're what you might call so defiant, so brazen-faced and 
insolent, that----" 

"Here's your London man," interrupted the Earl. "What is he after 
now?" 

Starmidge came out of the door of the bank-house alone. He caught 
sight of Polke and Lord Ellersdeane, smiled, and hurried towards them. He 
carried something loosely wrapped in brown paper in his hand; as he 
stepped into the doorway of the club-house, he took the wrapping off, and 
showed a small morocco-covered box on which was a coronet in gold. 

"Does your lordship recognize that?" he asked. 

"My wife's jewel-casket, of course!" exclaimed the Earl. "Of course it 
is! Bless me!--where did you find it?" 

"In the chimney, in Mrs. Carswell's bedroom," answered Starmidge, 
with a grimace at Polke. "It's empty!" 

Chapter XIII 

THE PARTNERS UNBEND 

The Earl took the empty casket from the detective's hand and looked at 
it, inside and outside, with doubt and wonder. 

"Now what do you take this to mean?" he asked. 

"That we've got three people to find, instead of two, my lord," answered 
Starmidge promptly. "We must be after the housekeeper." 

"You found this in her room?" asked Polke. "So--you went up there?" 

"As soon as you'd left me," replied the detective, with a shrewd smile. 
"Of course! I wanted to have a look round. I didn't forget the chimney. 
She'd put that behind the back of the grate--a favourite hiding-place. I say 
she--but, of course, some one else may have put it there. Still--we must find 
her. You telephoned to the police at Ecclesborough, superintendent?" 

"Ay, and got small comfort!" answered Polke. "It's a stiff job looking for 
one woman amongst half a million people." 

"She wouldn't stop in Ecclesborough," said Starmidge. "She'll be on her 
way further afield, now. You can get anywhere from Ecclesborough, of 
course." 


"Of course!" assented Polke. "She would be in any one of half a dozen 
big towns within a couple of hours--in some of ‘em within an hour--in 
London itself within three. This'll be another case of printing a description. 
I wish we'd thought of keeping an eye on her before!" 

"We haven't got to the stage where we can think of everything," 
observed Starmidge. "We've got to take things as they come. Well--there's 
one thing can be done now," he went on, looking at the Earl, "if your 
lordship'll be kind enough to do it." 

"T'll do anything that I can," replied Lord Ellersdeane. "What is it?" 

"If your lordship would just make a call on the two Mr. Chestermarkes," 
suggested Starmidge. "To tell them, of course, of--that," he added, pointing 
to the empty casket. "Your lordship will get some attention--I suppose. They 
won't give any attention to Polke or myself. If your lordship would just tell 
them that your casket--emptied of its valuable contents--had been found 
hidden in Mrs. Carswell's room, perhaps they'll listen, and--what is much 
more important--give you their views on the matter. I," concluded 
Starmidge, drily, "should very much like to hear them!" 

The Earl made a wry face. 

"Oh, all right!" he answered. "If I must, I must. It's not a job that appeals 
to me, but--very well. I'll go now." 

"And we," said Starmidge, turning to Polke, "had better join the others 
and see if the old antiquary gentleman has found any of these secret places 
he talked of." 

Lord Ellersdeane found no difficulty in obtaining access to the partners: 
he was shown into their room with all due ceremony as soon as Shirley 
announced him. He found them evidently relaxing a little after their lunch, 
from which they had just returned. They were standing in characteristic 
attitudes; Gabriel, smoking a cigar, bolt upright on the hearth-rug beneath 
the portrait of his ancestor; Joseph, toying with a scented cigarette, leaning 
against the window which looked out on the garden. For once in a way both 
seemed more amenable and cordial. 

The Earl held out the empty casket. 

"This," he said, "is the casket in which I handed my wife's jewels to Mr. 
Horbury. It is, as you see, empty. It has just been found by the Scotland 
Yard man, Starmidge." 

Gabriel glanced at the casket with some interest; Joseph, with none: 
neither spoke. 


"In the housekeeper's room--hidden in her fire-place," continued the 
Earl, looking from one partner to the other. "That shows, gentlemen, that 
the jewels were, after all, in this house--on these premises." 

"There has never been any question of that," said Gabriel quickly. "We, 
of course, never doubted what your lordship was good enough to tell us-- 
naturally!" 

"Not for a moment!" said Joseph. "We felt at once that you had given 
the jewels to Horbury." 

The Earl set the casket down on Gabriel's desk and looked a little 
uncertain--and uncomfortable. Gabriel indicated the chair which he had 
politely moved forward on his visitor's entrance. 

"Won't your lordship sit down?" he said. 

The Earl accepted the invitation and looked from one man to the other. 
A sudden impression crossed his mind--never, he thought, were there two 
men from whom it was so difficult to get a word as these Chestermarkes-- 
who had such a queer habit of staring in silence at one! 

"The--the housekeeper appears to have run away," he said haltingly. 
"That's--somewhat queer, isn't it?" 

"We understand Mrs. Carswell has left the house--and the town," replied 
Gabriel. "As to it's being queer--well, all this is queer!" 

"And--all of a piece!" remarked Joseph. 

The Earl was glad that the junior partner made that remark, and he 
turned to him. 

"I understand you saw her--and spoke to her--just before she left, this 
morming?" he said hesitatingly. "Did she--er--give you the impression of 
being--shall we say, uneasy?" 

"I certainly saw her--and spoke to her," asserted Joseph. "I went to scold 
her. I had given her orders that no one was to be allowed access to certain 
rooms in the house, and that we were not to be bothered by callers. She 
fetched me out to see Miss Fosdyke--I went to scold her for that. We had 
our reasons for not permitting access to those rooms. They have, of course, 
been frustrated." 

"But at any rate some good's come of it," observed the Earl, pointing to 
his casket. "This has been found. And--in the housekeeper's bedroom. 
Hidden! And--she's gone. What do you think of it, gentlemen?" 

Gabriel spread his hands and shook his head. But Joseph answered 
readily. 


"I should think," he replied, "that's she's gone to meet Horbury." 

The Earl started, glancing keenly from one partner to the other. 

"Then--you still think that Horbury is guilty of--of dishonesty!" he 
exclaimed. "Really, I--dear me, such an absolutely upright, honourable 
man----" 

"Surface!" said Joseph quietly. "Surface! On the surface, my lord." 

The Earl's face flushed a little with palpable displeasure, and he turned 
from the junior to the senior partner. 

"Very good of your lordship," said Gabriel, with the faintest suggestion 
of a smile. "But--a man's honesty is bounded by his necessity. We, of 
course, are better acquainted with our late manager's qualities--now." 

"You have discovered--something?" asked the Earl anxiously. 

"Up to now," replied Gabriel, "we have kept things to ourselves. But we 
don't mind giving your lordship a little--just a little--information. There is 
no doubt that Horbury had, for some time past, engaged in speculation in 
stocks and shares--none whatever!" 

"To a considerable extent," added Joseph. 

"And--unsuccessfully?" inquired the Earl. 

"We are not yet quite sure of the details," answered Gabriel. "The mere 
fact is enough. Of course, no man in his position has any right to speculate. 
Had we known that he speculated----" 

"He would have been discharged from our service," said Joseph. "No 
banker can retain the services of a manager who--gambles." 

The Earl began to feel almost as uncomfortable as if these two men 
were charging him with improper transactions. He was a man of simple 
mind and ideas, and he supposed the Chestermarkes knew what they were 
talking about. 

"Then you think that this sudden disappearance----" he said. 

"In the history of banking--unwritten, possibly," remarked Joseph, 
"there are many similar instances. No end of them, most likely. Bank 
managers enjoy vast opportunities of stealing, my lord! And the man who is 
best trusted has more opportunities than the man who's watched. We never 
suspected--and so we never watched." 

"You have heard of the stranger who came to the town on Saturday 
night, and is believed to have telephoned from the Station Hotel to 
Horbury?" asked the Earl. "What of him?" 


"We have heard," answered Gabriel. "We don't know any more. We 
don't know any such person--from the description. But we have no doubt he 
did meet Horbury--and that his visit had something--probably everything-- 
to do with Horbury's disappearance." 

"But how could he disappear?" asked the Earl. "I mean to say--how 
could such a well-known man disappear so completely, without anybody 
knowing of it? It seems impossible!" 

"If your lordship will think for a moment," said Joseph, "you will see 
that it is not merely not impossible, but very easy. Horbury was a great 
pedestrian--he used to boast of his thirty and forty mile walks. Now we are 
well within twenty miles of Ecclesborough. Ecclesborough is a very big 
town. What was there to prevent Horbury, during Saturday night, from 
walking across country to Ecclesborough? Nothing! If, after interviewing 
that strange man, he decided to clear out at once, he'd nothing to do but set 
off--over a very lonely stretch of country, every inch of which he knew--to 
Ecclesborough: he would be in Ecclesborough by an early hour in the 
morning. Now in Ecclesborough there are three stations--big stations. He 
could get away from any one of them--what booking-clerk or railway 
official would pay any particular attention to him? The thing is-- 
ridiculously easy!" 

"What of the other man?" asked the Earl. "If there were two men-- 
together--at an early hour--eh?" 

"They need not have caught a train at a very early hour," replied Joseph. 
"They need not have been together when they caught any train. I don't say 
they went together--I don't say they went to Ecclesborough--I don't say they 
caught a train: I only say what, it must be obvious, they easily could do 
without attracting attention." 

"The fact of Horbury's disappearance is--unchallengeable," remarked 
Gabriel quietly. "We--know why he disappeared." 

"I should think," said Joseph, still more quietly, "that Lord Ellersdeane 
also knows--by now." 

"No, I don't!" exclaimed the Earl, a little sharply. "I wish I did!" 

Joseph pointed to the casket. 

"Why have the police been officially--and officiously--searching the 
house, then?" he asked. 

"To see if they could get any clue to his disappearance," replied the Earl. 

"And they found--that!" retorted Joseph. 


"In the housekeeper's room," said the Earl. "She may have appropriated 
the jewels." 

"I think your lordship must see that that is very unlikely--without 
collusion between Horbury and herself," remarked Gabriel. 

"Mrs. Carswell," said Joseph, "has always been more or less of a 
mysterious person. We know nothing about her. I don't even know where 
Horbury got her from. But--the probability is that they were in collusion, 
and that when he went, she stayed behind, to ascertain how things turned 
out on his disappearance; and that she fled when it began to appear that 
searching inquiries were to be made into which she might be drawn." 

The Earl made no reply. He recognized that the Chestermarke 
observations and suggestions were rather more than plausible, and much as 
he fought against the idea of the missing manager's dishonesty, he could not 
deny that the circumstances as set forth by the bankers were suspicious. 

"Your lordship will, of course, follow up this woman?" said Gabriel, 
after a brief silence. 

"I suppose the police will," replied the Earl. "But--aren't you going to do 
anything yourselves, Mr. Chestermarke? You told me, you know, that 
certain securities of yours were missing.” 

Gabriel glanced at his nephew--and Joseph nodded. 

"Oh, well!" answered Gabriel. "We don't mind telling your lordship-- 
and if your lordship pleases, you may tell the police--we are doing 
something. We have, in fact, been doing something from an early hour. We 
have a very clever man at work just now--he has been at work since he 
heard from us twenty-four hours ago. But--our ideas are not those of Polke. 
Polke begins his inquiries here. Our inquiries--based on our knowledge-- 
begin ... elsewhere." 

"You think Horbury will be heard of--elsewhere?" suggested the Earl. 

"Much more likely to be heard of elsewhere than here, my lord!" 
asserted Gabriel. 

"But, of course, what we do need not interfere with anything that your 
lordship does, or that Miss Fosdyke does, or that the police do." 

"All that any of us want, I suppose, is to find Horbury," said the Earl, as 
he rose. "If he's found, then, I conclude, some explanation will result. You 
don't believe in searching about here, then?" 

"Let Polke and his men have their way, my lord," replied Gabriel, with a 
wave of his hand. "My impression of police methods is that those who 


follow them can only follow that particular path. We are not looking for 
Horbury--here. He's--elsewhere." 

"So, by this time, are your lordship's jewels," added Joseph 
significantly. "They, one may be sure, are not going to be found in or about 
Scarnham." 

The Earl said good-day and went out, troubled and wondering. In the 
hall he met the search-party. Mr. Batterley had failed to find anything in the 
way of secret stairs or passages or openings beyond those already known to 
the occupants, and though he was still confident that they existed, the police 
had wound up their present investigations to turn to more palpable things. 
Polke and the detective listened to the Earl's account of his interview, and 
the superintendent sniffed at the mention of the inquiries instituted by the 
partners. 

"Ah!" he said incredulously. "Just so! Private inquiry agent, no doubt. 
All right--let 'em do what they like. But we're going to do what we like, my 
lord, and what we do will be on very different lines. First thing now--we 
want that woman!" 

CHAPTER XIV 

THE MIDNIGHT SUMMONS 

The search-party separated outside the bank, not too well satisfied with 
the result of its labours. The old antiquary walked away obviously nettled 
that he was not allowed to pursue his investigations further; Betty Fosdyke 
and the solicitor went across to the hotel in deep conference; the Earl 
accompanied Starmidge and Polke to the police-station. And there the 
detective laid down a firm outline of the next immediate procedure. It was 
of no use to half-do things, he said--they must rouse wholesale attention. 
Once more the press must be made use of--the sudden disappearance of 
Mrs. Carswell must be noised abroad in the next morning's papers. A police 
notice describing her must be got out and sent all over the kingdom. And-- 
last, but certainly not least--Lord Ellersdeane must offer a substantial 
reward for the recovery of, or news of, his missing property. Let the 
Chestermarkes adopt their own method--if they had any--of finding the 
alleged absconding manager; he, Starmidge, preferred to solve these 
mysteries by ways of his own. 

It was growing near to dusk when all their necessary arrangements had 
been made, and Starmidge was free to seek his long-delayed dinner. He had 
put himself up, of his own choice, at a quiet and old-fashioned inn near the 


police-station, where he had engaged a couple of rooms and found a 
landlady to his liking. He repaired to this retreat now, and ate and drank in 
quiet, and smoked a peaceful pipe afterwards, and was glad of a period of 
rest. But as he took his ease, he thought and pondered, and by the time that 
evening had fairly settled over the little town, he went out into the streets 
and sought the ancient corner of Scarnham which was called Cornmarket. 
Starmidge wanted to take a look at the house in which Joseph 
Chestermarke spent his bachelor existence. Since his own arrival in the 
town, he had been learning all he could about the two Chestermarkes, and 
he was puzzled about them. For a man who was still young, Starmidge had 
seen a good deal of the queer side of life, and had known a good many 
strange people, but so far he had never come across two such apparently 
curious characters as the uncle and nephew who ran the old-fashioned bank. 
Their evident indifference to public opinion puzzled him. He could not 
understand their ice-cold defiance of what he himself called law. He never 
remembered being treated as they had treated him. For Starmidge, when on 
duty, considered himself as much the representative of Justice as any 
ermined and coifed judge could be, and he had been accustomed--so far--to 
attentive and respectful consideration. But neither Gabriel nor Joseph 
Chestermarke appeared to have any proper appreciation of the dignity of a 
detective-sergeant of the Criminal Investigation Department, and their eyes 
had regarded him as if he were something very inferior indeed. Starmidge, 
though by no means a vain man, felt nettled by such treatment, and he 
accordingly formed something very like a prejudice against the two 
partners. That prejudice was quickly followed by suspicion--especially in 
the case of Joseph Chestermarke. According to Starmidge's ideas, the 
bankers, if they really believed Horbury to have absconded, if certain 
securities of theirs really were missing, if they really thought that Horbury 
had carried them off, and the Countess of Ellersdeane's jewels with him, 
ought to have placed every information in their power at the disposal of the 
police: it was suspicious, and strange, and not at all proper, that they didn't. 
And it was suspicious, too, that the housekeeper, Mrs. Carswell, should take 
herself off after a brief exchange of words with Joseph. It looked very much 
as if the junior partner had either warmed her to go, or had told her to go. 
Why had she gone then?--when she might have gone before. And why in 
such haste? Clearly, considering everything, there were grounds for 


believing that there was some secret between Mrs. Carswell and Joseph 
Chestermarke. 

Anyway, rightly or wrongly, Starmidge was suspicious of the junior 
partner in Chestermarke's Bank, and he wanted to know everything that he 
could find out about him. He had already learnt that Joseph, like his uncle, 
was a confirmed bachelor, and lived in an old house at the corner of 
Cornmarket, somewhat--so far as the town-folk could judge--after the 
fashion of a hermit. Starmidge would have given a good deal for a really 
good excuse to call on Joseph Chestermarke at that house, so that he might 
see the inside of it: indeed, if he had only met with a better reception at the 
bank, he would have invented such an excuse. But if Gabriel was icily 
stand-offish, Joseph was openly sneering and contemptuous, and the 
detective knew that no excuse would give him admittance. Still, there was 
the outside: he would take a look at that. Starmidge was a young man of 
ideas as well as of ability, and without exactly shaping his thought in so 
many words, he felt--vaguely perhaps, but none the less strongly--that just 
as you can size up some men by the clothes they wear, so you can get an 
idea of others by the outer look of the houses which shelter them. 

Cornmarket in Scarnham lay at the further end of the street called 
Finkleway. It was a queer, open space which sloped downhill from the 
centre of the ridge on which the middle of the town was built to the valley 
through which the little river meandered. Save where the streets, and the 
road leading out to the open country and Ellersdeane cut into it, it was 
completely enclosed by old houses of the sort which Starmidge had already 
admired in the Market-Place: many of them half-timbered, all of them very 
ancient. One or two of them were inns; some were evidently workmen's 
cottages; others were better-class dwelling-houses. From the description 
already furnished to him by Polke, Starmidge at once recognized Joseph 
Chestermarke's abode. It was a corner house, abutting on the road which ran 
out at the lower angle of this irregular space and led down to the river and 
Scarnham Bridge. It was by far the biggest house thereabouts--a tall, 
slender, stone-built house of many stories, towering high above any of the 
surrounding gables. And save for a very faint, dull glow which shone 
through the transom window of the front door, there was not a vestige of 
light in a single window of the seven stories. Cornmarket was a gloomy 
commonplace, thought Starmidge, but the little oil lamps in the cottages 


were riotously cheery in comparison with the darkness of the tall, gaunt 
Chestermarke mansion. It looked like the abode of dead men. 

Starmidge longed to knock at that door--if only to get a peep inside the 
hall. But he curbed his desires and went quietly round the corner of the 
house. There was a high black wall there which led down to the grassy bank 
of the river. From its corner another wall ran along the river-side, separated 
from the stream by a path. There was a door set in this wall, and Starmidge, 
after carefully looking round in the gloom, quietly tried it and found it 
securely locked. 

An intense desire to see the inside of Joseph Chestermarke's garden 
seized the detective. Near the door, partly overhanging the garden wall, 
partly overshadowing the path and the river-bank, was a tree: Starmidge, 
after listening carefully and deciding that no one was coming along the 
path, made shift to climb that tree, just then bursting into full leaf. In 
another minute he was amongst its middle branches, and peering 
inquisitively into the garden which lay between him and the gaunt outline of 
the gloom-stricken house. 

The moon was just then rising above the roofs and gables of the town, 
and by its rapidly increasing light Starmidge saw that the garden was of 
considerable size, raining back quite sixty yards from the rear of the house, 
and having a corresponding breadth. Like all the gardens which stretched 
from the backs of the Market-Place houses to the river-bank, it was rich in 
trees--high elms and beeches rose from its lawns, and made deep shadows 
across them. But Starmidge was not so much interested in those trees, fine 
as they were, as in a building; obviously modern, which was set in their 
midst, completely isolated. That it was a comparatively new building he 
could see; the moonbeams falling full on it showed that the stone of which 
it was built was fresh and unstained by time or smoke. But what was it? Of 
what nature, for what purpose? It was neither stable, nor coach-house, nor 
summer-house, nor a grouping of domestic offices. No drive or path led to 
it: it was built in the middle of a grass-plot: round it ran a stone-lined 
trench. Its architecture was plain but handsome; it possessed two distinctive 
features which the detective was quick to notice. One, was that--at any rate 
on the two sides which he could see--its windows were set at a height of 
quite twelve feet from the ground: the other, that from its flat parapeted roof 
rose a conical structure something like the rounded stacks of glass foundries 
and potteries. This was obviously a chimney, and from its mouth at that 


moment was emerging a slight column of smoke which threw back 
curiously coloured reflections, blue, and yellow, and red, to the moonlight 
which fell on its thickening spirals. 

Starmidge felt just as much desire to get inside this queer structure as 
into the house behind it, and if he could have seen any prospect of taking a 
peep through its windows he would have risked detection and dropped from 
his perch into the garden. But he judged that if the windows were twelve 
feet from the ground on the two sides of the building which he could see, 
they would be the same height on the sides which he couldn't see; 
moreover, he observed that they were obscured by either dull red glass or 
red curtains. Clearly no outsider was intended to get a peep into this temple 
of mystery. What was it? What went on within it? He was about to climb 
down from the tree when he got some sort of an answer to these questions. 
From within the building, muffled by the evidently thick walls, came the 
faintest sound of metal beating on metal--a mere rippling, tinkling sound, 
light and musical, such as might have been made by fairy blacksmiths 
beating on a fairy anvil. But far away as it sounded, it was clear and 
unmistakable. 

Starmidge regained the path between the wall and the river and went 
slowly forward. The place, he decided, was evidently some sort of a 
workshop, in which was a forge: probably Joseph Chestermarke amused 
himself with a little amateur work in metals. He thought no more of the 
matter just then; he wanted to explore the river-bank along which he now 
walked. For according to the story of the landlady of the Station Hotel, it 
was on that river-bank that the mysterious stranger was to meet whoever it 
was that he spoke to over the telephone, and so far Starmidge had not had 
an opportunity of examining its geography. 

There was not much to examine. The river, a mere ditch, eight or ten 
yards in breadth, wandered through a level mead at the base of the valley, 
separated from the gardens by a wide path. Between Scarnham Bridge, at 
the foot of Cornmarket and the corner of Joseph Chestermarke's big garden, 
and the end of Cordmaker's Alley, a narrow street which ran down from the 
further end of the Market-Place to the river-side, there were no features of 
any note or interest. On the other side of the river lay the deep woods 
through which Neale and Betty Fosdyke had passed on their way to 
Ellersdeane Hollow: Starmidge had heard all about that expedition, and he 
glanced curiously at the black depths of the trees, wondering if John 


Horbury and the mysterious stranger, supposing they had met, had turned 
into these woods to hold their conference. He presently came to the foot- 
bridge by which access to the woods and the other bank of the river was 
gained, and by it he lingered for a moment or two, looking at it in its 
bearings to the bank-house garden and orchard on his left hand, and to the 
Station Hotel, the lights of which he could plainly see down the valley. 
Certainly, if John Horbury and the stranger desired to meet in secret, here 
was the place. The stranger had nothing to do but stroll along the river-bank 
from the hotel; Horbury had only to step out of his orchard and meet him. 
Once together, they had only to cross that foot-bridge into the woods to be 
immediately in surroundings of great privacy. 


Starmidge turned up Cordmaker's Alley, regained the Market-Place, and 
strolled on to Polke's private house. The superintendent was taking his ease 
after his day's labours and reading the Ecclesborough evening newspapers: 
he tossed one of them over to his visitor. 

"All there!" he said, pointing to some big headlines. "Got it all in, just as 
you told it to Parkinson. Full justice to the descriptions of both Horbury and 
the Station Hotel stranger. Smart work, eh?" 

"Power of the Press--as Parkinson said," answered Starmidge, with a 
laugh. "It's very useful, the Press: I don't know how they managed without 
it in the old days of criminal catching, Mr. Polke. Press and telegraph, eh?-- 
they're valuable adjuncts." 

"You think all that would be in the London papers this evening?" asked 
Polke. 

"Sure to be," replied Starmidge. "I'm hoping we'll hear something from 
London tomorrow. I say--I've been taking a bit of a look round one or two 
places tonight, quietly, you know. What's that curious building in Joseph 
Chestermarke's garden?" 

Polke put down his paper and looked unusually interested. 

"I don't know!" he answered. "How did you see it? I've never seen 
inside his garden." 

"Climbed a tree on the river-bank and looked over the wall," replied 
Starmidge. 

"Well," said Polke, "I did hear, some few years ago, that he was building 
something in that garden, but the work was done by Ecclesborough 
contractors, and nobody ever knew much about it here. I believe Joseph's a 
bit of an amateur experimenter--but I don't know what he experiments in. 
Nobody ever goes inside his house--he's a hermit." 

"He's got some sort of a forge there, anyhow," said Starmidge. "Or a 
furnace, or something of that sort." 

Then they talked of other things until half-past ten, when the detective 
retired to his inn and went to bed. He was sleeping soundly when a steady 
knocking at his door roused him, to hear the voice of his landlady outside. 
And at the same time he heard the big clock of the parish church striking 
midnight. 

"Mr. Starmidge!" said the voice, "there's a policeman wanting you. Will 
you go round at once to Mr. Polke's? There's a man come from London 
about that piece in the newspapers." 


CHAPTER XV 

MR. FREDERICK HOLLIS 

Starmidge hastily pulled some garments about him, and flinging a 
travelling-coat over his shoulders, hurried downstairs, to find a sleepy- 
looking policeman in the hall. 

"How did this man get here--at this time of night?" he asked, as they set 
off towards the police-station. 

"Came in a taxi-cab from Ecclesborough," answered the policeman. "I 
haven't heard any particulars, Mr. Starmidge, except that he'd read the news 
in the London paper this evening and set off here in consequence. He's in 
Mr. Polke's house, sir." 

Starmidge walked into the superintendent's parlour, to find him in 
company with a young man, whom the detective at once sized up as a 
typical London clerk--a second glance assured him that his clerkship was of 
the legal variety. 

"Here's Detective-Sergeant Starmidge," said Polke. "Starmidge, this 
gentleman's Mr. Simmons, from London. Mr. Simmons says he's clerk to a 
Mr. Hollis, a London solicitor. And, having read that description in the 
papers this last evening, he's certain that the man who came to the Station 
Hotel here on Saturday is his governor." 

Starmidge sat down and looked again at the visitor--a tall, sandy-haired, 
freckled young man, who was obviously a good deal puzzled. 

"Is Mr. Hollis missing, then?" asked Starmidge. 

Simmons looked as if he found it somewhat difficult to explain matters. 

"Well," he answered. "It's this way. I've never seen him since Saturday. 
And he hasn't been at his rooms--his private rooms--since Saturday. In the 
ordinary course he ought to have been at business first thing yesterday-- 
we'd some very important business on yesterday moming, which wasn't 
done because of his absence. He never turned up yesterday at all--nor today 
either--we never heard from or of him. And so, when I read that description 
in the papers this evening, I caught the first express I could get down here-- 
at least to Ecclesborough--I had to motor from there." 

"That description describes Mr. Hollis, then?" asked Starmidge. 

"Exactly! I'm sure it's Mr. Hollis--it's him to a T!" answered the clerk. "I 
recognized it at once." 

"Let's get everything in order," said Starmidge, with a glance at Polke. 
"To begin with, who is Mr. Hollis?" 


"Mr. Frederick Hollis, solicitor, 59B South Square, Gray's Inn," replied 
Simmons promptly. "Andwell & Hollis is the name of the firm--but there 
isn't any Andwell--hasn't been for many a year--he's dead, long since, is 
Andwell. Mr. Hollis is the only proprietor." 

"Don't know him at all," remarked Starmidge. "What's his particular line 
of practice?" 

"Conveyancing," said Simmons. 

"Then, naturally, I shouldn't," observed Starmidge. "My acquaintance is 
chiefly with police-court solicitors. And you say he'd private rooms some 
where? Where, now?" 

"Paper Buildings, Temple," replied the clerk. "He'd a suite of rooms 
there--he's had 'em for years." 

"Bachelor, then?" inquired the detective. 

"Yes--he's a bachelor," agreed Simmons. 

"You know he hasn't been at his rooms since Saturday--you've 
ascertained that?" continued Starmidge. 

"He's never been at his rooms since he left them after breakfast on 
Saturday morning," replied Simmons. "I went there at eleven o'clock 
Monday--that was yesterday--again at four: twice on Tuesday. I was coming 
away from the Temple when I got the paper and read about this affair." 

"When did you see him last?" asked Starmidge. 

"Half-past-twelve Saturday. He went out--dressed just as it says in your 
description. And," concluded the clerk, with a shake of his head which 
suggested his own inability to understand matters, "he never said a word to 
me about coming down here." 

"Did he say anything to anybody at his rooms about going away?--for 
the week-end, for instance?" asked the detective. "There'd be somebody 
there, of course." 

"Only a woman who tidied up for him and got his breakfast ready of a 
morning," said Simmons. "He took all his other meals out. No--he said 
nothing to her. But he wasn't a week-ender: he very rarely left his rooms 
except for the office." 

"Any of his relations been after him?" inquired Starmidge. 

"I don't know anything about his relations--nor friends, either," 
answered the clerk. "Don't even know the address of one of them, or I'd 
have gone to seek him on Monday--everything's at a standstill. He was a 
lonely sort of man--I never heard of his relations or friends." 


"How long have you been with him, then?" asked the detective. "Some 
time?" 

"Six years," replied Simmons. 

"And you've no doubt, from the description in the papers, that the 
gentleman who came here on Saturday last is Mr. Hollis?" asked Starmidge. 

The clerk shook his head with an air of conviction. 

"None!" he answered. "None whatever!" 

Starmidge helped himself to a cigar out of an open box which lay on 
Polke's table. He lighted it carefully, and smoked for a minute or two in 
silence. Then he looked at Polke. 

"Well, there's a very obvious question to put to Mr. Simmons after all 
that," he remarked. "Have you any idea," he continued, turning to the clerk, 
"of any reason that would bring Mr. Hollis to Scarnham?" 

Simmons shook his head more vigorously than before. 

"Not the ghost of an idea!" he exclaimed. 

"There was no business being done with anybody at Scarnham?" asked 
Starmidge. 

"Not in our office!" asserted Simmons. "I'm sure of that. I know all the 
business that we have in hand. To tell you the truth, gentlemen, though you 
may think me very ignorant, I never even heard of Scarnham myself until I 
read the paper this evening." 

"Quite excusable," said Starmidge. "I never heard of it myself until 
Monday. Well--this is all very queer, Mr. Simmons. What does Mr. Polke 
think? And what's Mr. Polke got to suggest!" 

Polke, who had been listening silently, turned to the clerk. 

"Did you chance to look at Mr. Hollis's letters--recent letters, | mean--" 
he asked, "to see if you would find anything inviting him down here?" 

"I did," replied Simmons promptly. "I looked through all the letters on 
his desk and in his drawers yesterday afternoon. I didn't find anything that 
explained his absence. And when I was at his rooms this evening I looked at 
some letters on his mantelpiece--nothing there. I tell you, I haven't the least 
notion as to what could bring him to Scarnham." 

"And I suppose none of your fellow-clerks have, either?" asked Polke. 

Simmons smiled and glanced at Starmidge. 

"We've only myself and another--a junior clerk--and a boy," he said. "It's 
not a big practice--only a bit of good conveyancing now and then, and some 


family business. Mr. Hollis isn't dependent on it--he's private means of his 
own." 

"Aye, just so!" observed Polke. "And I should say, Starmidge, that it 
was private business brought him down here--if he's the man, as he 
certainly seems to be. But--whose?" 

Starmidge turned again to the clerk. 

"You've a good memory, I can see," he said. "Now, did you ever hear 
Mr. Hollis mention the name of Horbury?" 

"Never!" replied Simmons. 

"Did you ever hear him speak of Chestermarke's Bank?" asked 
Starmidge. 

"No--never! Never heard either name in my life until I saw them in the 
papers," asserted Simmons. 

"Who looks after the banking account at Hollis's?" asked the detective. 
"IT mean, the business account--you know. Not his private one." 

"I do," said Simmons. "Always have done since I went there." 

"You never saw any cheques paid to those names--or any cheques from 
them?" inquired Starmidge. "Think, now!" 

"No--I'm absolutely sure of it," said the clerk. "Horbury, perhaps, I 
might not remember, but I should have remembered Chestermarke--it's an 
uncommon name, that--to me, anyway." 

"Well," said Starmidge, after a pause, during which all three looked at 
each other as men look who have come to a dead stop in the progress of 
things, "there's one thing very certain, Mr. Simmons. If that was your 
governor who came down to the Station Hotel here on Saturday evening 
last, he certainly telephoned from there to Chestermarke's Bank as soon as 
he arrived. And he got a reply from there, and he evidently went out to meet 
whoever sent it--that sender seeming to be Mr. Horbury, the manager. And 
so," he concluded, turning to Polke, "what we've got to find out is--what did 
Hollis come here at all for?" 

"We shan't find that out tonight," said Polke, with a yawn. 

"Quite so-so we'll adjourn till morning, when Mr. Simmons shall see 
Mrs. Pratt--just to establish things," remarked Starmidge. "In the meantime 
he'd better come round with me to my place, and I'll get him a bed." 

Neither the police-superintendent nor the detective had the slightest 
doubt after hearing Simmons' story that the man who presented himself at 
the Station Hotel at Scarnham on the evening of John Horbury's 


disappearance was Mr. Frederick Hollis, solicitor, of Gray's Inn. If they had 
still retained any doubt it would have disappeared next morning when they 
took the clerk down to see Mrs. Pratt. The landlady described her customer 
even more fully than before: Simmons had no doubt whatever that she 
described his employer: he wouldn't have been more certain, he said, that 
Mrs. Pratt was talking about Mr. Hollis, if she'd shown him a photograph of 
that gentleman. 

"So we can take that for settled," remarked Polke, as the three left the 
hotel and went back to the town. "The man who came here last Saturday 
night was Mr. Frederick Hollis, solicitor, of South Square, Gray's Inn, 
London. That's established, I take it, Starmidge?" 

"Seems so," agreed the detective. 

"Then the next question is--Where's he got to?" said Polke. 

"I think the next question is--Has anybody ever heard of him in 
connection with Mr. Horbury, or the Chestermarkes?" observed Starmidge. 
"There's no doubt he came down here to see one or other of them--Horbury, 
most likely." 

"And who's to tell us anything?" asked Polke. 

"Miss Fosdyke's a relation of Horbury's," replied Starmidge. "She may 
know Hollis by name. Mr. Neale's always been in touch with Horbury--he 
may have heard of Hollis. And--so may the bankers." 

"The difficulty is to make them say anything,” said Polke. "They'll only 
tell what they please." 

"Let's try the other two, anyway," counselled Starmidge. "They may be 
able to tell something. For as sure as I am what I am, the whole secret of 
this business lies in Hollis's coming down here to see Horbury, and in what 
followed on their meeting. If we could only get to know what Hollis came 
here for--ah!" 

But they got no further information from either Betty Fosdyke or 
Wallington Neale. Neither had ever heard of Mr. Frederick Hollis, of Gray's 
Inn. Betty was certain, beyond doubt, that he was no relation of the missing 
bank-manager: she had the whole family-tree of the Horburys at her finger- 
ends, she declared: no Hollis was connected with even its outlying twigs. 
Neale had never heard the name of Hollis mentioned by Horbury. And he 
added that he was absolutely sure that during the last five years no person of 
that name had ever had dealings with Chestermarke's Bank--open dealings, 
at any rate. Secret dealings with the partners, severally or collectively, or 


with Horbury, for that matter, Mr. Hollis might have had, but Neale was 
certain he had had no ordinary business with any of them. 

Polke took heart of grace and led Simmons across to the bank. To his 
astonishment, the partners now received him readily and politely; they even 
listened with apparent interest to the clerk's story, and asked him some 
questions arising out of it. But each declared that he knew nothing about 
Mr. Frederick Hollis, and was utterly unaware of any reason that could 
bring him to Scarnham: it was certainly on no business of theirs, as a firm, 
or as private individuals, that he came. 

"He came, of course, to see Horbury," said Joseph at last. "That's dead 
certain. No doubt they met. And after that--well, they seem to have 
vanished together." 

Gabriel followed Polke into the hall and drew him aside. 

"Did this clerk tell you whether his master was a man of standing?” he 
asked. 

"Man of private means, Mr. Chestermarke, with a small, highly 
respectable practice--a conveyancing solicitor," answered Polke. 

"Oh!" replied Gabriel. "Just so. Well--we know nothing about him." 

Polke and his companion returned to the Scarnham Arms, where 
Starmidge was in consultation with Betty and Neale. 

"They know nothing at all over there," he reported. "Never heard of 
Hollis. What's to be done now!" 

"Mr. Simmons must do the next thing," answered the detective. "Get 
back to town, Mr. Simmons, and put yourself in communication with every 
single one of Mr. Hollis's clients--you know them all, of course. Find out if 
any of them gave Mr. Hollis any business that would send him to Scarnham. 
Don't leave a stone unturned in that way! And the moment you have any 
information, however slight, wire to me, here--on the instant." 

CHAPTER XVI 

THE LEAD MINE 

Starmidge and Polke presently left--to walk down to the railway station 
with the bewildered clerk; when they had gone, Betty turned to Neale, who 
was hanging about her sitting-room with no obvious intention of leaving it. 

"While these people are doing what they can in their way, is there 
nothing we can do in ours?" she asked. "I hate sitting here doing nothing at 
all! You're a free man now, Wallie--can't you suggest something?" 


Neale was thoroughly enjoying his first taste of liberty. He felt as if he 
had just been released from a long term of imprisonment. To be absolutely 
free to do what he liked with himself, during the whole of a spring day, was 
a sensation so novel that he was holding closely to it, half-fearful that it 
might all be a dream from which it would be a terrible thing to awake--to 
see one of Chestermarke's ledgers under his nose. And this being a 
wonderfully fine morning, he had formed certain sly designs of luring Betty 
away into the country, and having the whole day with her. A furtive glance 
at her, however, showed him that Miss Fosdyke's thoughts and ideas just 
then were entirely business-like, but a happy inspiration suggested to him 
that business and pleasure might be combined. 

"We ought to go and see if that tinker chap's found out or heard 
anything," he said. "You remember he promised to keep his eyes and ears 
open. And we might do a little looking round the country for ourselves: I 
haven't much faith in those local policemen and gamekeepers. Why not 
make a day of it, going round? I know a place--nice old inn, the other side 
of Ellersdeane--where we can get some lunch. Much better making 
inquiries for ourselves," he concluded insinuatingly, "than sitting about 
waiting for news." 

"Didn't I say so?" exclaimed Betty. "Come on, then!--I'm ready. Where 
first?" 

"Let's see the tinker first," said Neale. "He's a sharp man--he may have 
something else to tell by now." 

He led his companion out of the town by way of Scarnham Bridge, 
pointing out Joseph Chestermarke's gloomy house to her as they passed it. 

"I'd give a lot," he remarked, as they turned on to the open moor which 
led towards Ellersdeane Hollow, "to know if either of the Chestermarkes 
really did know anything about that chap Hollis coming to the town on 
Saturday. I shouldn't be a bit surprised if they did. Those detective fellows 
like Starmidge are very clever in their way, but they always seem to me to 
stop thinking a bit too soon. Now both Starmidge and Polke seem to take it 
for certain that this Hollis went to meet Horbury when he left the Station 
Hotel. There's no proof that he went to meet Horbury--none!" 

"Whom might he have gone to meet, then?" demanded Betty. 

"You listen to me a bit," said Neale. "I've been thinking it over. Hollis 
comes to the Station Hotel and uses their telephone. Mrs. Pratt overhears 
him call up Chestermarke's Bank--that's certain. Then she goes away, about 


her business. An interval elapses. Then she hears some appointment made, 
with somebody, along the river bank, for that evening. But--that interval 
during which Mrs. Pratt didn't overhear? How do we know that the person 
with whom Hollis began his conversation was the same person with whom 
he finished it? Come, now!" 

"Wallie, that's awfully clever of you!" exclaimed Betty. "How did you 
come to think of such an ingenious notion?" 

"Worked it out," answered Neale. "This way! Hollis comes down to 
Scarnham to see Chestermarke's Bank--which means one of the partners. 
He rings up the bank. He speaks to somebody there. How do we know that 
somebody was Horbury? We don't! It may have been Mrs. Carswell. Now 
supposing the real person Hollis wanted to see was either Gabriel or Joseph 
Chestermarke? Very well--this person who answered from the bank would 
put Hollis on to either of them at once. Gabriel has a telephone at the 
Warren: Joseph has a telephone at his home yonder behind us. It may have 
been with either Gabriel or Joseph that Hollis finished his conversation. 
And--if it was finished with one of them, it was, in my opinion, whatever 
that's worth, with Master Joseph!" 

"What makes you think that?" asked Betty, startled by the suggestion. 

Neale laid a hand on the girl's arm and turned her round to face the 
town. He lifted his stick and pointed at Joseph Chestermarke's high roof, 
towering above the houses around it; then he swept the stick towards the 
river and its course, plainly to be followed, in the direction of the station. 

"You see Joseph's house there," he said. "You see the river--the path 
along its bank--going right down to the meadow opposite the Station Hotel? 
Very well--now, supposing it was Joseph with whom Hollis wound up that 
telephone talk, suppose it was Joseph whom Hollis was to see. What would 
happen? Joseph knew that Hollis was at the Station Hotel. The straightest 
and easiest way from the Station Hotel to Joseph's house is--straight along 
the river bank. Now then, call on your memory! What did Mrs. Pratt tell us? 
"When I was going back to the bar,' says Mrs. Pratt, 'I heard more. "Along 
the river-side," says the gentleman. "Straight on from where I am--all right." 
Then, after a minute, "At seven-thirty, then?" he says. "All right--I'll meet 
you." And after that,’ concludes Mrs. Pratt, 'he rings off.' Now, why 
shouldn't it be Joseph Chestermarke that he was going to meet?--remember, 
again, the river-side path leads straight to Joseph's house. Come!--Mrs. 
Pratt's story doesn't point conclusively to Horbury at all. It's as I say--the 


telephone conversation may have begun with Horbury, but it may have 
ended with--somebody else. And what I say is--who was the precise person 
whom Hollis went to meet?" 

"Are you going to tell all that to Starmidge?" asked Betty admiringly. 
"Because I'm sure it's never entered his head--so far." 

"Depends," replied Neale. "Let's see if the tinker has anything to tell. 
He's at home, anyway. There's his fire." 

A spiral of blue smoke, curling high above the green and gold of the 
gorse bushes, revealed Creasy's whereabouts. He had shifted his camp since 
their first meeting with him: his tilted cart, his tethered pony, and his fire, 
were now in a hollow considerably nearer the town. Neale and Betty looked 
down into his retreat to find him busily mending a collection of pots and 
pans, evidently gathered up during his round of the previous day. He 
greeted his visitors with a smile, and fetched a three-legged stool from his 
cart for Betty's better accommodation. 

"Heard anything?" asked Neale, seating himself on a log of wood. 

The tinker pointed to several newspapers which lay near at hand, kept 
from blowing away by a stone placed on the uppermost. 

"Only what's in these," he answered. "I've read all that--so I'm pretty 
well posted up, mister. I've just read this morning's--bought it in the town 
when I went to fetch some bread. Queer affair altogether, I call it!" 

"Have you looked round about at all?" asked Betty. 

"I've been a good bit over the Hollow, miss," answered Creasy. "But it's 
a stiff job seeking anything here. There's nobody knows what a wilderness 
this Hollow is until they begin exploring it. Holes--corners--nooks-- 
crannies--bracken and bushes--it is a wilderness, and that's a fact! I'd 
engage to hide myself safely in this square mile for many a week, against a 
hundred seekers. It wouldn't a bit surprise me, you know, if it comes out in 
the end that Mr. Horbury, after all, did fall down one of these old shafts. I 
couldn't believe it possible at first, knowing that he knew every in and out 
of the place, but I'm beginning to think he may have done. There's only one 
thing against that theory." 

"What?" asked Betty. 

"Where's the other gentleman?" answered the tinker. "If they came 
together on to this waste, one couldn't fall down a shaft without the other 
knowing it, eh? And it's scarcely likely they'd both fall down." 

Neale glanced at Betty and shook his head. 


"There you are, you see!" he muttered. "They all hang to the notion that 
Hollis did meet Horbury! Mr. Horbury may have been alone, after all, you 
know," he went on, turning to Creasy. "There's no proof that the other 
gentleman was with him." 

"Aye, well--I'm going on what these paper accounts say," answered 
Creasy. "They all take it for granted that those two were together. Well, 
about these old shaftings, mister--I did notice something very early this 
morning that I thought might be looked into." 

"What is it?" asked Neale. "Don't let's lose any chance of finding 
anything out, however small it may be." 

The tinker finished mending a kettle and set it aside amongst other 
renovated articles. He lifted the pan of solder off the fire, set it aside, too, 
and got up. 

"Come this way, then," he said. "I was going in to Scarnham this noon 
to tell Mr Polke about it, but as long as you're here----" 

He led the way through the thick gorse and heather until he came to a 
narrow track which wound across the moor in the direction of the town. 
There he paused, pointing towards Ellersdeane on the one hand, towards 
Scarnham on the other. 

"You see this track, mister?" he said. "You'll notice that it goes to 
Ellersdeane village that way, and to Scarnham this. Of course, you can't see 
it all the way in either direction, but you can take my word for it--it does. It 
comes out at Ellersdeane by the duck-pond, at Scarnham by the bridge at 
the foot of Cornmarket. People who know it would follow it if they wanted 
a short cut across the moor from the town to the village--or the opposite, as 
you might say. Now then, look here--a bit this way." 

He preceded them along the narrow track until, on an open space in the 
moorland, they came to one of the old lead-mine shafts, the mouth of which 
had been fenced in by a roughly built wall of stone gathered from its 
immediate surroundings. In this wall, extending from its parapet to the 
ground, was a wide gap: the stones which had been displaced to make it had 
disappeared into the cavernous opening. 

"Now then!" said the tinker, turning on his companions with the 
inquiring look of a man who advances a theory which may or may not be 
accepted as reasonable, "you see that? What I'd like to know is--is that a 
recently made gap? It's difficult to tell. If this bit of a stone fence had been 
built with mortar, one could have told. But it's never had mortar or lime in 


it!--it's just rough masonry, as you see--stones picked up off the moor, like 
all these fences round the old shafts. But--there's the gap right enough! Do 
you know what I'm thinking?" 

"No!" murmured Betty, with a glance of fear and doubt at the black 
vista which she saw through the gap. "But--don't be afraid to speak." 

"I'm thinking this," continued the tinker: "Supposing a man was 
following this track from Ellersdeane to Scarnham, or t'other way about, as 
it might be--supposing he was curious to look down one of these old shafts- 
-supposing he looked down this one, which stands, as you see, not two 
yards off the very track he was following--supposing he leaned his weight 
on this rotten bit of fencing--supposing it gave way? What?" 

Neale, who had been listening intently, made a movement as if to lay his 
hand on the grey stones. Betty seized him impulsively. 

"Don't, Wallie!" she exclaimed. "That frightens me!" 

Creasy lifted his foot and pressed it against the stones at one edge of the 
gap. Before even that slight pressure three or four blocks gave way and 
dropped inward--the sound of their fall came dully from the depths beneath. 

"You see," said the tinker, "it's possible. It might be. And--as you can 
tell from the time it takes a stone to drop--it's a long way down there. 
They're very deep, these old mines." 

Neale turned from the broken wall and looked narrowly at the ground 
about it. 

"I don't see any signs of anybody being about here recently," he 
remarked. "There are no footmarks." 

"There couldn't be, mister," said Creasy. "You could march a regiment 
of soldiers over this moorland grass for many an hour, and there'd be no 
footprints on it when they'd gone--it's that wiry and strong. No!--if half a 
dozen men had been standing about here when one fell in--or if two or three 
men had come here to throw another man in," he added significantly, 
"there'd be no footmarks. Try it--you can't grind an iron-shod heel like mine 
into this turf." 

"It's all very horrible!" said Betty, still staring at the black gap with its 
suggestions of subterranean horror. "If one only knew----" 

The tinker turned and looked at the two young people as if he were 
estimating their strength. 

"What are you wondering about?" asked Neale. 

Creasy smiled as he glanced again at Betty. 


"Well," he replied, "you're a pretty strong young fellow, mister, I take it, 
and the young lady looks as if she'd got a bit of good muscle about her. If 
you two could manage one end of a rope, I'd go down into that shaft at the 
other end--a bit of the way, at any rate. And then--I'd let down a lantern and 
see if there's aught to be seen." 

Betty turned anxiously to Neale, and Neale looked the tinker over with 
appraising eyes. 

"I could pull you up myself," he answered. "You're no great weight. And 
haven't those shafts got props and stays down the side?" 

"Aye, but they'll be thoroughly rotten by this," said Creasy. "Well, we'll 
try it. Come to my cart--I've plenty of stuff there." 

"You're sure there's no danger?" asked Betty. "Don't imperil yourself!" 

"No danger, so long as you two'll stick to this end of the rope," said 
Creasy. "I shan't go too far down." 

The tilted cart proved to contain all sorts of useful things: they presently 
returned to the shaft with two coils of stout rope, a crowbar, a lantern 
attached to a length of strong cord, and a great sledge-hammer, with which 
the tinker drove the crowbar firmly into the ground some ten or twelve feet 
from the edge of the gap. He made one end of the first rope fast to this; the 
other end he securely knotted about his waist; one end of the second rope he 
looped under his armpits, and handed the other to Neale; then, lighting his 
lantern, he prepared to descend, having first explained the management of 
the ropes to his assistants. 

"All you've got to do," he said reassuringly to Betty, "is to hold on to 
this second rope and let me down, gradual-like. When I say ‘Pull,’ draw up-- 
I'll help, hand over hand, up this first rope. Simple enough!--and I shan't go 
too far." 

Nevertheless, he exhausted the full length of both ropes, and it seemed a 
long time before they heard anything of him. Betty, frightened of what she 
might hear, fearful lest Neale should go too near the edge of the shaft, 
began to get nervous at the delay, and it was with a great sense of relief that 
she at last heard the signal. 

The tinker came hand over hand up the stationary rope, helped by the 
second one: his face, appearing over the edge of the gap, was grave and at 
first inscrutable. He shook himself when he stepped above ground, as if he 
wanted to shake off an impression: then he turned and spoke in a whisper. 

"It's as I thought it might be!" he said. "There's a dead man down there!" 


CHAPTER XVII 

ACCIDENT OR MURDER? 

Betty checked the cry of horror which instinctively started to her lips, 
and turned to Neale with a look which he was quick to interpret. He moved 
nearer to the tinker, who was unwinding the rope from his waist. 

"You couldn't tell--what man?" he asked, in low tones. 

Creasy shook his head with a look of dislike for what he had seen by the 
light of his lantern. 

"No!" he answered. ""Twasn't possible, mister. But--a man there is! And 
dead, naturally. And--a long way it is, too, down to the bottom of that 
place!" 

"What's to be done?" asked Neale. 

The tinker slowly coiled up his ropes, and laid them in order by the 
crowbar. 

"There's only one thing to be done," he answered, after a reflective 
pause. "We shall have to get him up. That'll be a job! Do you and the young 
lady go back to Scarnham, and tell Polke what we've found, and let him 
come out here with a man or two. I'll go into Ellersdeane yonder and get 
some help--and a windlass--can't do without that. There's a man that sinks 
wells in Ellersdeane--I'll get him and his men to come back with me. Then 
we can Set to work." 

Creasy moved away as he finished speaking, untethered his pony, threw 
an old saddle across its back, and without further remark rode off in the 
direction of the village, while Neale and Betty turned back to Scarnham. 
For a while neither broke the silence which had followed the tinker's 
practical suggestions; when Betty at last spoke it was in a hushed voice. 

"Wallie!" she said, "do you think that can possibly be--Uncle John?" 

"No!" answered Neale sharply, "I don't! I don't believe it possible that 
he would be so foolish as to lean over a rotten bit of walling like that--he'd 
know the danger of it." 

"Then it must be--the other man--Hollis!" said Betty. 

"Maybe," agreed Neale. "If it is----" 

He paused, and Betty looked at his set face as if she were wondering 
what he was thinking of. 

"What?" she asked timidly. "You're uneasy about something." 

"It's a marvel to me--if it is Hollis--however he comes to be there," 
answered Neale at last. "According to all we know, he certainly went to 


meet somebody on Saturday night. I can't think how anybody who knew the 
district would have let a stranger do such a risky thing as to lean over one of 
those shafts. Besides, if anybody was with him, and there was an accident, 
why hasn't the accident been reported? Betty!--it's more like murder!" 

"You think he may have been thrown down there?" she asked fearfully. 

"Thrown down or forced down--it's all the same," said Neale. "There 
may have been a struggle--a fight. But there, what's the use of speculating? 
We don't even know whose body it is yet. Let's get on and tell those police 
chaps." 

Turning off the open moor on to the highway at the corner of Scarnham 
Bridge, they suddenly came face to face with Gabriel Chestermarke, who, 
for once in a way, was walking instead of driving into the town. The two 
young people, emerging from the shelter of a high hedgerow which 
bordered the moorland at that point, started at sight of the banker's 
colourless face, cold and set as usual. But Gabriel betrayed no surprise, and 
was in no way taken aback. He lifted his hat in silence, and was marching 
on when Neale impulsively hailed him. 

"Mr. Chestermarke!" he exclaimed. 

Gabriel halted and turned, looking at his late clerk with absolute 
impassiveness. He made no remark, and stood like a statue, waiting for 
Neale to speak. 

"You may like to know," said Neale, coming up to him, "we have just 
found the body of a man on the moor--Ellersdeane Hollow." 

Gabriel showed no surprise. No light came into his eyes, no colour to 
his cheek. It seemed a long time before his firmly set lips relaxed. 

"A man?" he said quietly. "What man?" 

"We don't know," answered Neale. "All we know is, there's a man's 
body lying at the bottom of one of the old shafts up there--near Ellersdeane 
Tower. The tinker who camps out there has just seen it--he's been partly 
down the shaft." 

"And--did not recognize it?" asked Gabriel. 

"No--it was too far beneath him," replied Neale. "He's gone into the 
village to get help." 

Gabriel lingered a moment, and then, lifting his hat again, began to 
move forward towards the town. 

"I should advise you to acquaint the police, Mr. Neale," he said. "Good- 
morning!" 


He marched away, stiffly upright, across the bridge and up the 
Cornmarket, and Neale and Betty followed. 

"Why did you tell--him?" asked Betty. 

Neale threw a glance of something very like scom after the retreating 
figure. 

"Wanted to see how he'd take it!" he answered. "Bah!--Gabriel 
Chestermarke's no better than a wax figure! You might as well tell a marble 
image any news of this sort as tell him! You'd have thought he'd have had 
sufficient human feeling in him to say that he hoped it wasn't your uncle, 
anyhow!" 

"No, I shouldn't," said Betty. "I sized Gabriel up--and Joseph, too--when 
I walked into their parlour the other afternoon. They haven't any feelings-- 
you might as well expect to get feeling out of a fish." 

They met Starmidge in the Market-Place--talking to Parkinson. Neale 
told the news to both. The journalist dashed into his office for his hat, and 
made off to Ellersdeane Hollow: Starmidge turned to the police-station with 
his information. 

"No one else knows, I suppose?" he remarked, as they went along. 

"Gabriel Chestermarke knows," answered Neale. "We met him as we 
were coming off the moor and I told him." 

"Show any surprise?" asked the detective. 

"Neither surprise nor anything else," said Neale. "Absolutely 
unaffected!" 

Polke, hearing the news, immediately bustled into activity, sending for a 
cab in which to drive along the road to a point near Ellersdeane Tower, from 
which they could reach the lead mine. But he shook his head when he saw 
that Betty meant to return. 

"Don't, miss!" he urged. "Stay here in town--you'd far better. It's not a 
nice job for ladies, aught of that sort. Wait at the hotel--do, now!" 

"Doing nothing!" exclaimed Betty. "That would be far worse. Let me 
go--I'm not afraid of anything. And to hang about, waiting and wondering-- 

Neale, who had been about to enter the cab with the police, drew back. 

"You go on," he said to Polke. "Get things through--Miss Fosdyke and I 
will walk slowly back there. We won't come close up till you can tell us 
something definite. Don't you see she's anxious about her uncle?--we can't 
keep her waiting." 


He rejoined Betty as Polke and his men drove off: together they turned 
again in the direction of the bridge. Once across it and on the moor, Neale 
made the girl sit down on a ledge of rock at some distance from the lead 
mine, but within sight of it: he himself, while he talked to her, stood 
watching the figures grouped about the shaft. Creasy had evidently 
succeeded in getting help at once: Neale saw men fixing a windlass over the 
mouth of the old mine; saw a man at last disappear into its depths. And after 
a long pause he saw from the movements of the other men that the body had 
been drawn to the surface and that they were bending over it. A moment 
later, Starmidge separated himself from the rest, and came in Neale's 
direction. He nodded his head energetically at Betty as he drew within 
speaking distance. 

"All right, Miss Fosdyke!" he said. "It's not your uncle. But--it's the 
other man, Mr. Neale!--no doubt of it!" 

"Hollis!" exclaimed Neale. 

"It's the man described by Mrs. Pratt and Simmons--that's certain," 
answered the detective. "So there's one mystery settled--though it makes all 
the rest stranger than ever. Now, Miss Fosdyke, that'll be some relief to you- 
-so don't come any nearer. But just spare Mr. Neale a few minutes--I want 
to speak to him." 

Betty obediently turned back to the ledge of rock, and Neale walked 
with Starmidge towards the group around the shaft. 

"Can you tell anything?" he asked. "Are there any signs of violence?--I 
mean, does it look as if he'd been----" 

"Thrown in there?" said the detective calmly. "Ah!--it's a bit early to 
decide that. The only thing I'm thinking of now is the fact that this is Hollis! 
That's certain, Mr. Neale. Now what could he be doing on this lonely bit of 
ground? Where does this track lead?" 

"It's a short cut from Scarnham Bridge corner to the middle of 
Ellersdeane village," answered Neale, pointing one way and then the other. 

"And Gabriel Chestermarke lives in Ellersdeane, doesn't he?" asked 
Starmidge. "Or close by?" 

Neale indicated certain chimneys rising amongst the trees on the far side 
of the Hollow. "He lives there--The Warren," he replied. 

"Um!" mused Starmidge. "I wonder if this poor fellow was making his 
way there--to see him?" 


"How should he--a stranger--know of this short cut?" demurred Neale. 
"T don't think that's very likely." 

"That's true--unless he'd had it pointed out to him," rejoined Starmidge. 
"It's odd, anyway, that his body should be found half-way, as it were, 
between Gabriel Chestermarke's place and Joseph Chestermarke's house-- 
isn't it now? But, Lord bless you!--we're only on the fringe of this business 
as yet. Well--just take a look at him." 

Neale walked within the group of bystanders, feeling an intense dislike 
and loathing of the whole thing. In obedience to Starmidge's wish, he 
looked steadily at the dead man and turned away. 

"You don't know him?--never saw him during the five years you were at 
the bank?" whispered the detective. '"Think!--make certain, now." 

"Never saw him in my life!" declared Neale, stepping back. "I neither 
know him nor anything about him." 

"I wanted you to make sure," said Starmidge. "I thought you might-- 
possibly--recollect him as somebody who'd called at the bank during your 
time." 

"No!" said Neale. "Certainly not! I've never set eyes on him until now. 
Of course, he's Hollis, I suppose?" 

"Oh, without doubt!" answered Polke, who caught Neale's question as 
he came up. "He's Hollis, right enough. Mr. Neale--here's a difficulty. It's a 
queer thing, but there isn't one of us here who knows if this spot is in 
Scarnham or in Ellersdeane. Do you? Is it within our borough boundary, or 
is it in Ellersdeane parish? The Ellersdeane policeman there doesn't know, 
and I'm sure I don't! It's a point of importance, because the inquest'll have to 
be held in the parish in which the body was found." 

The Ellersdeane constable who had followed Polke suddenly raised a 
finger and pointed across the heather. 

"Here's a gentleman coming as might know, Mr. Polke," he said. "Mr. 
Chestermarke!" 

Neale and Starmidge turned sharply--to see the banker advancing 
quickly from the adjacent road. A cab, drawn up a little distance off, 
showed that he had driven out to hear the latest news. 

Polke stepped forward to meet the new-comer: Gabriel greeted him in 
his usual impassive fashion. 

"This body been recovered?" he asked quietly. 
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"A few minutes ago, Mr. Chestermarke, 
look at it?" 

Gabriel moved aside the group of men without further word, and the 
others followed him. He looked steadily at the dead man's face and 
withdrew. 

"Not known to me," he said, in answer to an inquiring glance from 
Polke. "Hollis, I suppose, of course." 

He went off again as suddenly as he had come--and Starmidge drew 
Neale aside. 

"Mr. Neale!" he whispered, with a nearer approach to excitement than 
Neale had yet seen in him. "Did you see Gabriel Chestermarke's eyes? He's 
a liar! As sure as my name's Starmidge, he's a liar! Mr. Neale!--he knows 
that dead man!" 

CHAPTER XVIII 

THE INCOMPLETE CHEQUE 

Neale, startled and amazed by this sudden outburst on the part of a man 
whom up to that time he had taken to be unusually cool-headed and 
phlegmatic, did not immediately answer. He was watching the Ellersdeane 
constable, who was running after Gabriel Chestermarke's rapidly retreating 
figure. He saw Gabriel stop, listen to an evident question, and then lift his 
hand and point to various features of the Hollow. The policeman touched 
his helmet, and came back to Polke. 

"Mr. Chestermarke, sir, says the moorland is in three parishes," he 
reported pantingly. "From Scarnham Bridge corner to Ellersdeane Tower 
yonder is in Scarnham parish: this side the Hollow is in Ellersdeane; 
everything beyond the Tower is in Middlethorpe." 

"Then we're in Scarnham," said Polke. "He'll have to be taken down to 
the town mortuary. We'd better see to it at once. What are you going to do, 
Starmidge?" he asked, as the detective turned away with Neale. 

"T'll take this short cut back," said Starmidge. "I want to get to the post- 
office. Yes, sir!" he went on, as he and Neale slowly walked towards Betty. 
"I say--he knew him! knew him, Mr. Neale, knew him!--as soon as ever he 
clapped his eyes on him!" 

"You're very certain about it," said Neale. 

"Dead certain!" exclaimed the detective. "I was watching him-- 
purposely. I've taught myself to watch men. The slightest quiver of a lip-- 
the least bit of light in an eye--the merest twitch of a little finger--ah! don't I 


answered Polke. "Will you 


know 'em all, and know what they mean! And, when Gabriel Chestermarke 
stepped up to look at that body, I was watching that face of his as I've never 
watched mortal man before!" 

"And you saw--what?" asked Neale. 

"I saw--Recognition!" said Starmidge. "Recognition, sir! I'll stake my 
reputation as a detective officer that Mr. Gabriel Chestermarke has seen that 
dead man before. He mayn't know him personally. He may never have 
spoken to him. But--he knew him! He'd seen him!" 

"Will your conviction of that help at all?" inquired Neale. 

"It'll help me," replied the detective quickly. "I'm gradually getting some 
ideas. But I shan't tell Polke--nor anybody else--of it. You can tell Miss 
Fosdyke if you like--she'll understand: women have more intuition than 
men. Now I'm off--I want to get a wire away to London. Look here--drop in 
at the police-station when you get back. We shall examine Hollis's clothing, 
you know--there may be some clue to Horbury." 

He hurried off towards the town, and Neale rejoined Betty. And as they 
slowly followed the detective, he told her what Starmidge had just said with 
such evident belief--and Betty understood, as Starmidge had prophesied, 
and she grew more thoughtful than ever. 

"When are we going to find a way out of all this miserable business!" 
she suddenly exclaimed. "Are we any nearer a solution because of what's 
just happened? Does that help us to finding out what's become of my 
uncle?" 

"I suppose one thing's sure to lead to another," said Neale. "That seems 
to be the detective's notion, anyhow. If Starmidge is so certain that Gabriel 
Chestermarke knew Hollis, he'll work that for all it's worth. It's my opinion- 
-whatever that's worth!--that Hollis came down here to see _ the 
Chestermarkes. Did he see them? There's the problem. If one could only 
find out--that!" 

"I wish you and I could do something--apart from the police," suggested 
Betty. "Isn't there anything we could do?" 

Neale pointed ahead to the high roof of Joseph Chestermarke's house 
across the river. 

"There's one thing I'd like to do--if I could," he answered. "I'd just like 
to know all the secrets of that place! That there are some I'm as certain as 
that we're crossing this moor. You see that queer-shaped structure--sort of 
conical chimney--sticking up amongst the trees in Joseph Chestermarke's 


garden? That's a workshop, or a laboratory, or something, in which Joseph 
spends his leisure moments. I'd like to know what he does there. But 
nobody knows! Nobody is ever allowed in that house, nor in the garden. I 
don't know a single soul in all Scarnham that's ever been inside either. I'm 
perfectly certain Mr. Horbury was never asked there. Once Joseph's across 
his thresholds, back or front, there's an end of him--till he comes out again!" 

"But--he doesn't live entirely alone, does he?" asked Betty. 

"As near as can be," replied Neale. "His entire staff consists of an old 
man and an old woman--man and wife--who've been with him--oh, ever 
since he was born, I believe! You may have seen the old man about the 
town--old Palfreman. Everybody knows him--queer, old-fashioned chap: he 
goes out to buy in whatever's wanted: the old woman never shows. That's 
the trio that live in there--a queer lot, aren't they?" 

"It's all queer!" sighed Betty. "But now that this unfortunate man's body 
has been found--Wallie! do you think it possible he was thrown down that 
mine? That would mean murder!" 

"If he was thrown down there, already dead," answered Neale grimly, "it 
would not only mean murder but that more than one person was concerned 
in it. We shall know more when they've examined the body and searched 
the clothing. I'm going round to the police-station when I've seen you back 
to the hotel--I'm hoping they'll find something that'll settle the one point 
that's so worrying." 

"Which point?" asked Betty. 

"The real critical point--in my opinion,” answered Neale. "Who it was 
that Hollis came to see on Saturday? There may be letters, papers, on him 
that'll settle that. And if we once know that--ah! that will make a difference! 
Because then--then----" 

"What then?" demanded Betty. 

"Then the police can ask that person if Hollis did meet him!" exclaimed 
Neale. "And they can ask, too, what that person did with Hollis. Solve that, 
and we'll see daylight!" 

But Betty shook her head with clear indications of doubt as to the 
validity of this theory. 

"No!" she said. "It won't come off, Wallie. If there's been foul play, the 
guilty people will have had too much cleverness to leave any evidences on 
their victim. I don't believe they'll find anything on Hollis that'll clear things 
up. Daylight isn't coming from that quarter!" 


"Where are we to look for it, then?" asked Neale dismally. 

"It's somewhere far back," declared Betty. "I've felt that all along. The 
secret of all this affair isn't in anything that's been done here and lately--it's 
in something deep down. And how to get at it, and to find out about my 
uncle, I don't know." 

Neale felt it worse than idle to offer more theories--speculation was 
becoming useless. He left Betty at the Scarnham Arms, and went round to 
the police-station to meet Starmidge: together they went over to the 
mortuary. And before noon they knew all that medical examination and 
careful searching could tell them about the dead man. 

Hollis, said the police-surgeon and another medical man who had been 
called in to assist him, bore no marks of violence other than those which 
were inevitable in the case of a man who had fallen seventy feet. His neck 
was broken; he must have died instantaneously. There was nothing to show 
that there had been any struggle previous to his fall. Had such a struggle 
taken place, the doctors would have expected to find certain signs and 
traces of it on the body: there were none. Everything seemed to point to the 
theory that he had leaned over the insecure fencing of the old shaft to look 
into its depths; probably to drop stones into them; that the loose, 
unmortared parapet had given way with his weight, and that he had plunged 
headlong to the bottom. He might have been pushed in--from behind--of 
course, but that was conjecture. Under ordinary circumstances, agreed both 
doctors, everything would have seemed to point to accident. And one of 
them suggested that it was very probable that what really had happened was 
this--Hollis, on his way to call on some person in the neighbourhood, or on 
his return from such a call, had crossed the moor, been attracted by 
inquisitiveness to the old mine, had leaned over its parapet, and fallen in. 
Accident!--it all looked like sheer accident. 

In one of the rooms at the police-station, Neale anxiously watched Polke 
and Starmidge examine the dead man's clothing and personal effects. The 
detective rapidly laid aside certain articles of the sort which he evidently 
expected to find--a purse, a cigar-case; the usual small things found in a 
well-to-do man's pockets; a watch and chain; a ring or two. He gave no 
particular attention to any of these beyond ascertaining that there was a 
good deal of loose money in the purse--some twelve or fifteen pounds in 
gold--and pointing out that the watch had stopped at ten minutes to eight. 

"That shows the time of the accident," he remarked. 


"Are you sure?" suggested Polke doubtfully. "It may merely mean that 
the watch ran itself out then." 

Starmidge picked up the watch--a stem winder--and examined it. 

"No," he said, "it's broken--by the fall. See there!--the spring's snapped. 
Ten minutes to eight, Saturday night, Mr. Polke--that's when this affair 
happened. Now then, this is what I want!" 

From an inner pocket of the dead man's smart morning-coat, he drew a 
morocco-leather letter-case, and carefully extracted the papers from it. With 
Neale looking on at one side, and Polke at the other, Starmidge examined 
every separate paper. Nothing that he found bore any reference to 
Scarnham. There were one or two bills--from booksellers--made out to 
Frederick Hollis, Esquire. There was a folded playbill which showed that 
Mr. Hollis had recently been to a theatre, and--because of some pencilled 
notes on its margins--had taken an unusual interest in what he saw there. 
There were two or three letters from correspondents who evidently shared 
with Mr. Hollis a taste for collecting old books and engravings. There were 
some cuttings from newspapers: they, too, related to collecting. And Neale 
suddenly got an idea. 

"I say!" he exclaimed. "Mr. Horbury was a bit of a collector of that sort 
of thing, as you probably saw from his house. This man may have run down 
to see him about some affair of that sort." 

But at that moment Starmidge unfolded a slip of paper which he had 
drawn from an inner pocket of the letter-case. He gave one glance at it, and 
laid it flat on the table before his companions. 

"No!" he said. "That's probably what brought Hollis down to Scarnham! 
A cheque for ten thousand pounds! And--incomplete!" 

The three men bent wonderingly over the bit of pink paper. Neale's 
quick eyes took in its contents at a glance. 

LONDON: May 12th, 1912. VANDERKISTE, MULLINEAU & 
COMPANY, 563 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 

Pays: sedezantrecteton oto gest: or Order the sum of Ten Thousand Pounds 
£10,000.00. .......... eee 

"That's extraordinary!" exclaimed Neale. "Date and amount filled in-- 
and the names of payee and drawer omitted! What does it mean?" 

"Ah!" said Starmidge, "when we know that, Mr. Neale, we shall know a 
lot! But I'm pretty sure of one thing. Mr. Hollis came down here intending 


to pay somebody ten thousand pounds. And--he wasn't exactly certain who 
that somebody was!" 

"Good!" muttered Polke. "Good! That looks like it." 

"So," said Starmidge, "he didn't fill in either the name of the payee or 
his own name until he was--sure! See, Mr. Neale!" 

"Why did he fill in the amount?" remarked Neale, sceptically. 

Starmidge winked at Polke. 

"Very likely to dangle before somebody's eyes," he answered slyly. 
"Can't you reconstruct the scene, Mr. Neale? 'Here you are!’ says Hollis, 
showing this cheque. "Ten thousand of the very best, lying to be picked up at 
my bankers. Say the word, and I'll fill in your name and mine!' Lay you a 
pound to a penny that's been it, gentlemen!" 

"Good!" repeated Polke. "Good, sergeant! I believe you're right. Now, 
what'll you do about it?" 

The detective carefully folded up the cheque and replaced it in the slit 
from which he had taken it. He also replaced all the other papers, put the 
letter-case in a stout envelope and handed it to the superintendent. 

"Seal it up and put it away in your safe till the inquest tomorrow," he 
said. "What shall I do? Oh, well--you needn't mention it, either of you, 
except to Miss Fosdyke, of course--but as soon as the inquest is adjourned-- 
as it'll have to be--I shall slip back to town and see those bankers. I don't 
know, but I don't think it's likely that Mr. Hollis would have ten thousand 
pounds always lying at his bank. I should say this ten thousand has been 
lodged there for a special purpose. And what I shall want to find out from 
them, in that case, is--what special purpose? And--what had it to do with 
Scarnham, or anybody at Scarnham? See? And I'll tell you what, Mr. Polke- 
-I don't know whether we'll produce that cheque at the inquest on Hollis--at 
first, anyhow. The coroner's bound to adjourn--all he'll want tomorrow will 
be formal identification of the body--all other evidence can be left till later. 
I've wired for Simmons--he'll be able to identify. No--we'll keep this cheque 
business back till I've been to London. I shall find out something from 
Vanderkistes--they're highly respectable private bankers, and they'll tell me- 


W 


At that moment a policeman entered the room and presented Polke with 
a card. 
"Gentleman's just come in, sir," he said. "Wants to see you particular." 


Polke glanced at the card, and read the name aloud, with a start of 
surprise: "Mr. Leonard Hollis!" 

CHAPTER XIX 

THE DEAD MAN'S BROTHER 

Polke hastily followed the policeman from the room--to return 
immediately with a quiet-looking elderly gentleman in whom Neale and 
Starmidge saw a distinct likeness to the dead man. 

"His brother!" whispered Polke, as he handed a chair to the visitor. "So 
you've seen about this in the newspapers, sir?" he went on, turning to Mr. 
Leonard Hollis. "And you thought you'd better come over, I suppose?" 

"I have not only read about it in the newspapers," answered the visitor, 
"but I last night--very late--received a telegram from my brother's clerk-- 
Mr. Simmons--who evidently found my address at my brother's rooms. So I 
left Birmingham--where I now live--at once, to see you. Now, have you 
heard anything of my brother?" 

Polke shook his head solemnly and warningly. 

"I'm sorry to say we have, sir," he replied. "You'd better prepare for the 
worst news, Mr. Hollis. We found the body this morning--not two hours 
ago. And--we don't know, as yet, how he came by his death. The doctors 
say it may have been pure accident. Let's hope it was! But there are strange 
circumstances, sir--very strange!" 

Hollis quietly rose from his chair. 

"I suppose I can see him?" he asked. 

Polke led him out of the room, and Starmidge turned to Neale. 

"We're gradually getting at something, Mr. Neale," he said. "All this 
leads somewhere, you know. Now, since we found that incomplete cheque, 
there's a question I wanted to ask you. You've left Chestermarke's Bank 
now, and under the circumstances we're working in you needn't have any 
delicacy about answering questions about them. Do you know of any recent 
transaction of theirs which involved ten thousand pounds?" 

"No!" replied Neale. "I certainly don't." 

"Nor any sum approaching it?" suggested Starmidge. "Or exceeding it?" 

"Nothing whatever!" reiterated Neale. "I know of all recent banking 
transactions at Chestermarke's, and I can't think--I've been thinking since 
we saw that cheque--of anything that the cheque had to do with." 

"Well--it's a queer thing," remarked the detective meditatively. "I'll lay 
anything Hollis brought that cheque down here for some specific purpose-- 


and who on earth is there in this place that he could bring it to but 
Chestermarke's? However, we'll see if I don't trace something about it when 
I get up to town, and then----" 

Polke and the dead man's brother came back, talking earnestly. The 
superintendent carefully closed the door, and begging his visitor to be 
seated again, turned to Starmidge. 

"T've told Mr. Hollis all the main facts of the case," he said. "Of course, 
he identified his brother at once." 

"When did you see him last, sir!" asked Starmidge. 

"Some eight or nine months ago," replied Hollis. "He came to see me, in 
Birmingham. Previous to that, I hadn't seen him for several years. I ought to 
tell you," he went on, tuming to Polke, "that for a great many years I have 
lived abroad--tea-planting in Ceylon. I came back to England about a year 
ago, and eventually settled down at Edgbaston. I suppose my brother's clerk 
found my address on an old letter or something last night, and wired to me 
in consequence." 

"When Simmons was here," observed Starmidge, "he said that your 
brother seemed to have no relations." 

"I daresay Simmons would get that impression," remarked Hollis. "My 
brother was a very reserved man, who was not likely to talk much of his 
family. As a matter of fact, I am about the only relation he had--except 
some half-cousins, or something of that sort." 

"Can you tell us anything about your brother's position?" asked 
Starmidge. "The clerk said he didn't practise very much, and had means of 
his own." 

"Quite true," assented Hollis. "I believe he had a comfortable income, 
apart from his practice--perhaps five or six hundred a year. He mentioned to 
me that he only did business for old clients." 

"Do you think he'd be likely to have a sum of ten thousand pounds lying 
at his bankers?" inquired Starmidge. 

Hollis looked sharply at the detective and then shook his head. 

"Not unless it was for some special purpose," he answered. "He might 
have such a sum if he'd been selling out securities for re-investment. But 
my impression is--in fact, it's more than an impression--I'm sure that he 
bought himself an annuity of about the amount I mentioned just now, some 
years ago. You see, he'd no children, and he knew that I was a well-to-do 
man, so--he used his capital in that a way." 


"Would you be surprised to see a cheque of his drawn for ten thousand 
pounds?" asked Starmidge suddenly. 

"Frankly, I should!" replied Hollis, with a smile. "That is, if it was on 
his private account." 

"Do you happen to know who kept his private account?" inquired 
Starmidge. 

"Yes," answered Hollis. "He banked with an old private firm called 
Vanderkiste, Mullineau & Company, of Lombard Street." 

Starmidge, after a whispered word with Polke, took up the envelope in 
which he had placed the dead man's letter-case, and produced the cheque. 

"Look at that, sir," he said, laying it before the visitor. "Is that your 
brother's handwriting?" 

"His handwriting--oh, yes!" exclaimed Hollis. "Most certainly! But-- 
there's no signature!" 

"No--and there's no name of any payee," said Starmidge. "That's where 
the mystery comes in. But--this--and this letter-case and its contents--was 
found on him, and there's no doubt he came down to Scarnham intending to 
pay that cheque to somebody. You can't throw any light on that, sir?" 

The visitor, who continued to regard the cheque with evident 
amazement, at last turned away from it and glanced at his three 
companions. 

"Well," he said, "I don't know that I can. But one principal reason why I 
hurried here, after getting Simmons' telegram last night, is this: In the 
newspapers there is a good deal of mention of a Mr. John Horbury, manager 
of a bank in this town. He, too, you tell me, has disappeared. Now, I happen 
to possess a remarkably good memory, and it was at once stirred by seeing 
that name. My brother Frederick and I were at school together at Selburgh-- 
Selburgh Grammar School, you know--quite thirty-five or six years ago. 
One of our schoolmates was a John Horbury. And--he came from this place- 
-Scarnham." 

The three listeners looked at each other. And Neale started, as if at some 
sudden reminiscence, and he spoke quickly. 

"I've heard Mr. Horbury speak of his school-days at Selburgh!" he said. 
"And--now I come to think of it--he had some books with the school coat- 
of-arms on the sides--prizes." 

"Just so!" remarked Hollis. "I remember Jack Horbury very well indeed, 
though I never saw him after I left school, nor heard of him either, until I 


saw all this news about him in the papers. Of course, your missing bank 
manager is the John Horbury my brother and I were at school with! And I 
take it that the reason my brother came down to Scarnham last Saturday 
was--to see John Horbury." 

Starmidge had been listening to all this with close attention. He was 
now more than ever convinced that he was at last on some track--but so far 
he could not see many steps ahead. Nevertheless, his next step was clearly 
enough discernible. 

"You say you saw your brother some eight or nine months ago, sir?" he 
remarked. "Did he mention Mr. Horbury to you at that time?" 

"No, he didn't," replied Hollis. 

"Did he ever--recently, I mean--ever mention his name to you in a 
letter?" asked Starmidge. 

"No--never! I don't know," said Hollis, "that he or I ever spoke to each 
other of John Horbury from the time we left school. John Horbury was not, 
as it were, a very particular chum of ours. We knew him--as we knew a 
hundred other boys. As I have already told you, the two names, Horbury, 
Scarnham, in the newspapers yesterday, immediately recalled John Horbury, 
our schoolmate, to me. Up to then, I don't suppose I'd ever thought of him 
for--years! And I don't suppose he'd ever thought of me, or of my brother. 
Yet--I feel sure my brother came here to see him. For business reasons, I 
suppose?" 

"The odd thing about that, Mr. Hollis," remarked Polke, "is that we can't 
find the slightest reason, either from anybody here, or from your brother's 
clerk in London, why your brother should come to see Horbury, whether for 
business, or for any other purpose. And as to his remembering Mr. 
Frederick Hollis, well, here's Mr. Neale--Mr. Horbury was his guardian-- 
and Mr. Neale, of course, has known him all his life. Now, Mr. Neale never 
heard him mention Mr. Frederick Hollis by name at any time. And there's 
now Staying in the town Mr. Horbury's niece, Miss Fosdyke; she, too, never 
heard her uncle speak of any Mr. Hollis. Then, as to business--the partners 
at Chestermarke's Bank declare that they know nothing whatever of your 
brother--Mr. Gabriel, the senior partner, has seen the poor gentleman, and 
didn't recognize him. So--we at any rate, are as wise as ever. We don't know 
what your brother came here for!" 

Hollis bowed his head in full acceptance of the superintendent's 
remarks. But he looked up at Starmidge and smiled. 


"Exactly!" he said. "I quite understand you, Mr. Polke. But--I am 
convinced that my brother came here to see John Horbury. Why he came, I 
know no more than you do--but I hope to know!" 

"You'll stay in the town a bit, sir?" suggested Polke. "You'll want to 
make arrangements for your poor brother's funeral, of course. Aught that we 
can do, sir, to help, shall be done." 

"I'm much obliged to you, Mr. Polke," replied Hollis. "Yes, I shall 
certainly stay in Scarnham. In fact," he went on, rising and looking quietly 
from one man to the other, "I shall stay in Scarnham until I, or you, or 
somebody have satisfactorily explained how my brother came to his death! 
I shall spare neither effort nor money to get at the truth--that's my 
determination!" 

"There's somebody else in like case with you, Mr. Hollis," observed 
Polke. "Miss Fosdyke's just as concerned about her uncle as you are about 
your brother. She declares she'll spend a fortune on finding him--or finding 
out what's happened to him. It was Miss Fosdyke insisted on having 
Detective-Sergeant Starmidge down at once." 

Hollis quietly scrutinized the detective. 

"Well?" he asked. "And what do you make of it?" 

But Starmidge was not in the mood for saying anything more just then, 
and he put his questioner off, asking him, at the same time, to keep the 
matter of the cheque to himself. Presently Hollis went away with Neale, to 
whom he wished to talk, and Starmidge, after a period of what seemed to be 
profound thought, turned to Polke. 

"Superintendent!" he said earnestly. "With your leave, I'd like to try an 
experiment." 

"What experiment?" demanded Polke. 

Starmidge pointed to the ten thousand pound cheque, which was still 
lying on the table. 

"I'd like to take that cheque across to Chestermarke's Bank, and show it 
to the partners," he answered. 

"Good heavens!--why?" exclaimed Polke. "I thought you didn't want 
anybody to know about it." 

"Never mind--I've an idea," said the detective. "I'd just like them to see 
it, anyway, and," he added, with a wink, "I'd like to see them when they do 
see it!" 

"You know best," said Polke. "If you think it well, do it." 


! 


Starmidge put the cheque in an envelope and walked over to the bank. 
He was shown into the partners' room almost immediately, and the two men 
glanced at him with evident curiosity. 

"Sorry to trouble you, gentlemen," said Starmidge, in his politest 
manner. "There's a little matter you might help us in. We've been searching 
this unfortunate gentleman's clothing, you know, for papers and so on. And 
in his letter-case we found--this!" 

He had the cheque ready behind his back, and he suddenly brought it 
forward, and laid it immediately before the partners, on Gabriel's desk, at 
the same time stepping back so that he could observe both men. 

"Queer, isn't it, gentlemen?" he remarked quietly. "Incomplete!" 

Gabriel Chestermarke, in spite of his habitual control, started: Joseph, 
bending nearer to the desk, made a curious sound of surprise. A second later 
they both looked at Starmidge--each as calm as ever. "Well?" said Gabriel. 

"You don't know anything about that, gentlemen?" asked Starmidge, 
affecting great innocence. 

"Nothing!" answered Gabriel. 

"Of course not!" murmured Joseph, a little derisively. 

"I thought you might recognize that handwriting," suggested Starmidge, 
using one of his previously invented excuses. 

"No!" replied Gabriel. "Don't know it!" 

"From Adam's writing," added Joseph. 

"You know the name of the bankers, I suppose, gentlemen?" asked the 
detective. 

"Vanderkiste? Oh, yes!" assented Gabriel. "Well-known city firm. But I 
don't think we've ever done business with them," he added, turning to his 
nephew. 

"Never!" replied Joseph. "In my time, at any rate." 

Starmidge picked up the cheque and carefully replaced it in its 
envelope. 

"Much obliged to you, gentlemen," he said, retreating towards the door. 
"Oh!--you'll be interested in hearing, no doubt, that the dead man's brother, 
Mr. Leonard Hollis, of Birmingham, has come. He's identified the body." 

"And what does he think, or suggest?" asked Joseph, glancing out of the 
corners of his eyes at Starmidge. "Has he any suggestions--or ideas?" 

"He thinks his brother came here to meet Mr. Horbury," answered 
Starmidge. 


"That's so evident that it's no news," remarked Joseph. "Perhaps he can 
suggest where Horbury's to be found." 

Starmidge bowed and went out and straight back to Polke. He handed 
him the cheque and the letter-case. 

"Lock 'em up!" he said. "Now then, listen! You can do all that's 
necessary about that inquest. I'm off to town. Sit down, and I'll tell you why. 
And what I tell you, keep to yourself." 

That evening, Starmidge, who had driven quietly across the country 
from Scarnham to Ecclesborough, joined a London express at the Midland 
Station in the big town. The carriages were unusually full, and he had some 
difficulty in finding the corner seat that he particularly desired. But he got 
one, at last, at the very end of the train, and he had only just settled himself 
in it when he saw Gabriel Chestermarke hurry past. Starmidge put his head 
out of the window and watched--Gabriel entered a first-class compartment 
in the next coach. 

"First stop Nottingham!" mused the detective. And he pulled a sheaf of 
telegram forms out of his pocket, and leisurely began to write a message 
which before he signed his name to it had run into many words. 

CHAPTER XX 

THE OTHER CHEQUE 

Starmidge sent off his telegram when the train stopped at Nottingham, 
and thereafter went to sleep, secure in the knowledge that it would be 
promptly acted upon by its recipients. And when, soon after eleven o'clock, 
the express ran into St. Pancras, he paid no particular attention to Gabriel 
Chestermarke. He had no desire, indeed, that the banker should see him, 
and he hung back when the crowded carriages cleared, and the platform 
became a scene of bustle and animation. But he had no difficulty in 
distinguishing Gabriel's stiffly erect figure as it made its way towards the 
hall of the station, and his sharp eyes were quick to notice a quietly dressed, 
unobtrusive sort of man who sauntered along, caught sight of the banker, 
and swung round to follow him. Starmidge watched both pass along 
towards the waiting lines of vehicles--then he turned on his heel and went to 
the refreshment room and straight to a man who evidently expected him. 

"You got the wire in good time, then?" said Starmidge. 

"Plenty!" answered the other man laconically. "I've put a good man on 
to him. See anything of them?" 


"Yes--but I didn't know our man," remarked Starmidge. "Who is he? 
Will he do what I want?" 

"He's all right--fellow who's just been promoted, and, of course, he's 
naturally keen," replied Starmidge's companion. "Name of Gandam. That 
was a pretty good and full description of the man you want followed, 
Starmidge," he went on, with a smile. "You don't leave much out!" 

"I didn't want him to be overlooked, and I didn't want to show up 
myself," said Starmidge. "I noticed that our man spotted him quick. Now, 
look here--I'll be at headquarters first thing tomorrow morning--I want this 
chap Gandam's report. Nine-thirty sharp! Now we'll have a drink, and I'll 
get home." 

"Good case, this?" asked the other man, as they pledged each other. 
"Getting on with it?" 

"Tell you more tomorrow," answered Starmidge. "When--and if--I know 
more. Nine-thirty, mind!" 

But when Starmidge met his companion of the night before at nine- 
thirty next morning, it was to find him in conversation with the other man, 
and to see dissatisfaction on the countenances of both. And Starmidge, a 
naturally keen observer, knew what had happened. He frowned as he looked 
at Gandam. 

"You don't mean to say he slipped you!" he exclaimed. 

"I don't know about slipped," muttered Gandam. "I lost him, anyway, 
Mr. Starmidge, and I don't see how I can be blamed, either. Perhaps you 
might have done differently, but----" 

"Tell about it!" interrupted Starmidge. "What happened?" 

"I spotted him, of course, from your description, as soon as he got out of 
the train," replied Gandam. "No mistaking him, naturally--he's an extra 
good one to watch. He'd no luggage--not even a handbag. I followed him to 
the taxi-cabs. I was close by when he stepped into one, and I heard what he 
said. 'Stage door--Adalbert Theatre.’ Off he went--I followed in another 
taxi. I stopped mine and got out, just in time to see him walk up the entry to 
the stage-door. He went in. It was then half-past eleven; they were 
beginning to close. I waited and waited until at last they closed the stage- 
door. I'll take my oath he'd never come out!--never!" 

Starmidge made a face of intense disgust. 

"No, of course he hadn't!" he exclaimed. "He'd gone out at the front. I 
suppose that never struck you? I know that stage-door of the Adalbert--it's 


up a passage. If you'd stood at the end of that passage, man, you could have 
kept an eye on the front and stage-door at the same time. But, of course, it 
never struck you that a man could go in at the back of a place and come out 
at the front, did it? Well--that's off for the present. And so am I." 

Vexed and disappointed that Gabriel Chestermarke had not been tracked 
to wherever he was staying in London, Starmidge went out, hailed a taxi- 
cab, and was driven down to the city. He did not particularly concern 
himself about Gabriel's visit to the stage-door of the Adalbert Theatre; it 
was something, after all, to know he had gone there: if need arose, he might 
be traced from that theatre, in which, very possibly, he had some financial 
interest. What Starmidge had desired to ascertain was the banker's London 
address: he had already learned in Scarnham that Gabriel Chestermarke was 
constantly in London for days at a time--he must have some permanent 
address at which he could be found. And Starmidge foresaw that he might 
wish to find him--perhaps in a hurry. 

But just then his chief concern was with another banking firm-- 
Vanderkiste's. He walked slowly along Lombard Street until he came to the 
house--a quiet, sober, eminently respectable-looking old business place, 
quite unlike the palatial affairs in which the great banking corporations of 
modern origin carry on their transactions. There was no display of marble 
and plaster and plate glass and mahogany and heavy plethoric fittings--a 
modest brass plate affixed to the door was the only sign and announcement 
that banking business was carried on within. Equally old-fashioned and 
modest was the interior--and Starmidge was quick to notice that the clerks 
were all elderly or middle-aged men, solemn and grave as undertakers. 

The presentation of the detective's official card procured him speedy 
entrance to a parlour in which sat two old gentlemen, who were evidently 
greatly surprised to see him. They were so much surprised indeed, as to be 
almost childishly interested, and Starmidge had never had such attentive 
listeners in his life as these two elderly city men, to whom crime and 
detention were as unfamiliar as higher finance was to their visitor. They 
followed Starmidge's story point by point, nodding every now and then as 
he drew their attention to particular passages, and the detective saw that 
they comprehended all he said. He made an end at last--and Mr. 
Vanderkiste, a white-bearded, benevolent-looking gentleman, looked at Mr. 
Mullineau, a little, rosy-faced man, and shook his head. 


"It would be an unusual thing, certainly," he observed, "for Mr. 
Frederick Hollis to have ten thousand pounds lying here to his credit. Mr. 
Hollis was an old customer--we knew him very well--but he didn't keep a 
lot of money here. We--er--know his circumstances. He bought himself a 
very nice annuity some years ago--it was paid into his account here twice a 
year. But--ten thousand pounds!" 

Mr. Mullineau leaned forward. 

"We don't know if Frederick Hollis paid any large amount in lately, you 
know," he observed. "Hadn't you better summon Linthwaite?" 

"Our manager," remarked Mr. Vanderkiste, as he touched a bell. "Ah, 
yes, of course--he'll know. Mr. Linthwaite," he continued, as another elderly 
man entered the room, "can you tell us what Mr. Frederick Hollis's balance 
in our hands is?" 

"I have just been looking it up, sir," replied the manager, "in 
consequence of this sad news in the papers. Ten thousand, eight hundred, 
seventy-nine, five, four, Mr. Vanderkiste." 

"Ten thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine pounds, five shillings 
and fourpence," repeated Mr. Vanderkiste. "Ah! An unusually large amount, 
I think, Mr. Linthwaite?" 

"Just so, sir," agreed the manager. "The reason is that rather more than a 
week ago Mr. Hollis called here himself with a cheque for ten thousand 
pounds which he paid into his account, explaining to me that it had been 
handed to him for a special purpose, and that he should draw a cheque for 
his own against it, for the same amount, very shortly." 

"Ah!" remarked Mr. Vanderkiste. "Has the cheque which he paid in 
been cleared?" 

"We cleared it at once," replied the manager. "Oh, yes! But the cheque 
which Mr. Hollis spoke of drawing against it has not come in--and now, of 
course----" 

"Just so," said Mr. Vanderkiste. "Now that he's dead, of course, his 
cheque is no good. Um! That will do, thank you, Mr. Linthwaite." 

He turned and looked at Starmidge when the manager had withdrawn. 

"That explains matters," he said. "The ten thousand pounds had been 
paid to Mr. Frederick Hollis for a special purpose." 

"But--by whom?" asked Starmidge. "That's precisely what I want to 
know! The knowledge will help me--ah!--I don't know how much it mayn't 
help me! For there's no doubt about it, gentlemen, Hollis went down to 


Scarnham to pay ten thousand pounds to somebody on somebody else's 
account! He was, I am sure, as it were, ambassador for somebody. Who 
was--who is--that somebody? Almost certainly, the person who gave Hollis 
the cheque your manager has just mentioned--and whose ten thousand 
pounds is, as a matter of fact, still lying in your hands! Who is that person? 
What bank was the cheque drawn on? Let me have an answer to both these 
questions, and----" 

The two old gentlemen exchanged looks, and Mr. Mullineau quietly 
rose and left the room. In his absence Mr. Vanderkiste shook his head at the 
detective. 

"A very, very queer case, officer!" he remarked. 

"An extraordinary case, sir," agreed Starmidge. "Before we get to the 
end of it there'll be some strange revelations, Mr. Vanderkiste." 

"So I should imagine--so I should imagine!" assented the old gentleman. 
"Very remarkable proceedings altogether! We shall be deeply interested in 
hearing how matters progress. Of course, this affair of the ten thousand 
pounds is very curious. We----" 

Mr. Mullineau came back--with a slip of paper, which he handed to the 
detective. 

"That gives you the information you want," he said. 

Starmidge read aloud what the manager had written down on his 
principal's instructions. 

"Drawer--Helen Lester," he read. "Bank--London & Universal: Pall 
Mall Branch." He looked up at the two partners. "I suppose you gentlemen 
don't know who this Mrs. or Miss Helen Lester is?" he inquired. 

"No--not at all," answered Mr. Mullineau. "Nor does Linthwaite. I 
thought Mr. Hollis might have told him something about that special 
purpose. But--he told him nothing." 

"You'll have to go to the London & Universal people," observed Mr. 
Vanderkiste. "They, of course, will know all about this customer." 

Mullineau looked inquiringly at his partner. 

"Don't you think that--as there are almost certain to be some 
complications about this matter--Linthwaite had better go with Detective 
Starmidge?" he suggested. "The situation, as regards the ten thousand 
pounds, is a somewhat curious one. This Miss or Mrs. Lester will want to 
recover it. Now, according to what Mr. Starmidge tells us, no body, so far as 
he's aware, is in possession of any facts, papers, letters, anything, relating to 


it. I think there should be some consultation between ourselves and this 
other bank which is concerned." 

"Excellent suggestion!" agreed Mr. Vanderkiste. "Let him go--by all 
means." 

Half an hour later, Starmidge found himself closeted with another lot of 
bankers. But these were younger men, who were quicker to grasp situations 
and comprehend points, and they quickly understood what the detective was 
after: moreover, they were already well posted up in those details of the 
Scarnham mystery which had already appeared in the newspapers. 

"What you want," said one of them, a young and energetic man, 
addressing Starmidge at the end of their preliminary conversation, "is to 
find out for what purpose Mrs. Lester gave Mr. Frederick Hollis ten 
thousand pounds?" 

"Precisely," replied Starmidge. "It will go far towards clearing up a 
good many things." 

"I have no doubt Mrs. Lester will tell you readily enough," said the 
banker. "In fact, as things are, I should say she'll only be too glad to give 
you any information you want. That ten thousand pounds being in Messrs. 
Vanderkiste's hands, in Hollis's name, and Hollis being dead, there will be 
bother--not serious, of course, but still formal bother--about recovering it. 
Very well--Mrs. Lester, who, I may tell you, is a wealthy customer of ours, 
lives in the country as a rule, and I happen to know she's there now. I'll 
write down her address. Tell her, by all means, that you have been to see us 
on the matter." 

Starmidge left Mr. Linthwaite talking with the London & Universal 
people; he himself, now that he had got the desired information, had no 
more to say. Outside the bank he opened the slip of paper which had just 
been handed to him, and saw that another journey lay before him. Mrs. 
Lester lived at Lowdale Court, near Chesham. 

CHAPTER XII 

ABOUT CENT PER CENT. 

Starmidge, lingering a moment on the steps of the bank to consider 
whether he would go straight to Chesham or repair to headquarters for a 
consultation with his superior, was suddenly joined by the manager who 
had just given him his information. 

"You are going down to Lowdale Court?" asked the manager. 

"During the morning--yes," answered Starmidge. 


"If it will be any help to you," said the manager, "I'll ring up Mrs. Lester 
on the telephone, and let her know you're coming. She's rather a nervous 
woman and it will pave the way for you if I give you a sort of introduction. 
Besides--" here he paused, and looked at the detective with an inquiring air- 
-"don't you think Mrs. Lester had better be warned--at once--not to speak of 
this matter until she's seen you?" 

"You think she may be approached?" asked Starmidge. 

The manager wagged his head and smiled knowingly. 

"I think there's something so very queer about this affair that Mrs. 
Lester ought to be seen at once," he said. 

"She shall be!" answered Starmidge. "Tell her I'll be down there within 
two hours--I'll motor there. Thank you for your suggestion. Now I'll just run 
to headquarters and then be straight off." 

He hailed a passing taxi-cab and drove to New Scotland Yard, where he 
was presently closeted with a high personage in deep and serious 
consultation, the result of which was that by twelve o'clock, Starmidge and 
a fellow-officer, one Easleby, in whom he had great confidence, were 
spinning away towards the beech-clad hills of Buckinghamshire, and 
discussing the features and probabilities of the queer business which took 
them there. Before two, they were in the pleasant valley which lies between 
Chenies and Chesham and pulling up at the door of a fine old Jacobean 
house, which, set in the midst of delightful lawns and gardens, looked down 
on the windings of the river Chess. And practical as both men were, and 
well experienced in their profession, it struck both as strange that they 
should come to such a quiet and innocent-looking place to seek some 
explanation of a mystery which had surely some connection with crime. 

The two detectives were immediately shown into a morning room in 
which sat a little, middle-aged lady in a widow's cap and weeds, who 
looked at her visitors half-timidly, half-welcomingly. She sat by a small 
table on which lay a heap of newspapers, and Starmidge's sharp eyes saw at 
once that she had been reading the published details of the Scarnham affair. 

"You have no doubt been informed by your bankers that we were 
coming, ma'am?" began Starmidge, when he and Easleby had seated 
themselves near Mrs. Lester. "The manager there was good enough to say 
he'd telephone you." 

Mrs. Lester, who had been curiously inspecting her callers and appeared 
somewhat relieved to find that they were quite ordinary-looking beings, 


entirely unlike her own preconceived notions of detectives, bowed her head. 

"Yes," she answered, "my bankers telephoned that an officer from 
Scotland Yard would call on me this morning, and that I was to speak freely 
to him, and in confidence, but--I really don't quite know what it is that I'm 
to talk to you about, though I suppose I can guess." 

"This, ma'am," answered Starmidge, bending towards the pile of 
newspapers and tapping a staring head-line with his finger. "I see you've 
been reading it up. I have been in charge of this affair since Monday last, 
and I came up to town last night about it--specially. You will have read in 
this morning's paper that the body of Mr. Frederick Hollis was found at 
Scarnham yesterday?" 

"Yes," said Mrs. Lester, with a sigh. "I have read of that. Of course, I 
knew Mr. Hollis--he was an old friend of my husband. I saw him last week. 
But--what took Mr. Hollis down to Scarnham? I have been in the habit of 
seeing Mr. Hollis constantly--regularly--and I never even heard him 
mention Scarnham, nor any person living at Scarnham. There are many 
persons mentioned in these newspaper accounts," continued Mrs. Lester, "in 
connection with this affair whose names I never heard before--yet they are 
mentioned as if Mr. Hollis had something to do with them. Why did he go 
there?" 

"That, ma'am, is precisely what we want to find out from you!" replied 
Starmidge, with a side glance at his fellow-detective. "It's just what we've 
come for!" 

He was watching Mrs. Lester very closely as he spoke, and he saw that 
up to that moment she had certainly no explanation in her own mind as to 
the reason of this police visit. 

"But what can I tell you?" she exclaimed. "As I have said, I don't know 
why Frederick Hollis went to Scarnham! He never mentioned Scarnham to 
me when he was here last week." 

"Let me tell you something that is not in the papers--yet--ma'am," said 
Starmidge. "I think it will explain matters to you. When we examined Mr. 
Hollis's effects at Scarnham, yesterday morning, after the finding of his 
body, we found in his letter-case a cheque for ten thousand pounds----" 

Starmidge stopped suddenly. Mrs. Lester had started, and her pale face 
had grown paler. Her eyes dilated as she looked at the two men. 

"A cheque!" she exclaimed. "For--ten thousand pounds. On--him? And- 
-whose cheque?" 


"It was a curious cheque, ma'am," replied Starmidge. "It was drawn on 
Mr. Hollis's bankers, Vanderkiste, Mullineau & Company, of Lombard 
Street. It was dated. It was filled in for ten thousand pounds--in words and 
in figures. But it was not signed--and it was not made out to any body. No 
name of payee, you understand, ma'am, no name of payer. But--it is very 
evident Mr. Hollis made out that cheque intending to pay it to--somebody. 
What we want to know is--who is--or was, that somebody? I came up to 
town to try to find that out! I went to Mr. Hollis's bankers this morning. 
They told me that last week Mr. Hollis paid into his account there a cheque 
for ten thousand pounds, drawn by Helen Lester, and told their manager that 
he should be drawing a cheque for his own against it in a day or two. I then 
went to your bank, ma'am, saw your bankers, and got your address. Now, 
Mrs. Lester, there's no doubt whatever that the cheque which we found on 
Mr. Hollis is the cheque he spoke of to Vanderkiste's manager. And we want 
you, if you please, to tell us two things: For what purpose did you give Mr. 
Hollis ten thousand pounds?--To whom was he to pay it? Tell us, ma'am-- 
and we shall have gone a long way to clearing this affair! And--it's more 
serious than you'd think." 

Mrs. Lester, who had listened to Starmidge with absorbed and almost 
frightened attention, looked anxiously at both men before she replied to the 
detective's direct inquiry. 

"You will respect my confidence, of course?" she asked at last. 
"Whatever I say to you will be in strict confidence?" 

"Whatever you tell us, Mrs. Lester," answered Starmidge, "we shall 
have to report to our superiors at the Criminal Investigation Department. 
You may rely on their discretion--fully. But if there is any secret in this, 
ma'am, it will all have to come out, now that it's an affair of police 
investigation. Far better tell us here and now!" 

"There'll be no publication of anything without Mrs. Lester's knowledge 
and consent," remarked Easleby, who guessed at the reason of the lady's 
diffidence. "This is a private matter, so far. All that she can tell us will be 
for police information--only." 

"I shall have to mention the affairs of--some other person," said Mrs. 
Lester. "But--I suppose it's absolutely necessary? Now that you know what 
you do, for instance, I suppose I could be made to give evidence, eh!" 

"I'm afraid you're quite right, ma'am," admitted Starmidge. "The 
mystery of Mr. Hollis's death will certainly have to be cleared up. Now that 


this cheque affair is out, you could be called as a witness at the inquest. 
Better tell us, ma'am--and leave things to us." 

Mrs. Lester, after a moment's reflection, looked steadily at her visitors. 
"Very well!" she answered, "I suppose I had better. Indeed, I have been 
feeling, ever since my bankers rang me up this morning, that I should have 
to tell you--though I still can't see how anything that I can tell you has to 
do--that is, precisely--with Mr. Hollis's visit to Scarnham. Yet--it may-- 
perhaps must have. The fact is, I recently called in Mr. Hollis, as an old 
friend, to give me some advice. I must tell you that my husband died last 
year--now about eight months ago. We have an only son--who is an officer 
in the Army." 

"You had better give us his name--and regiment, ma'am," suggested 
Starmidge. 

Mrs. Lester hesitated a little. 

"Very well," she said at last. "He is Lieutenant Guy Lester, of the 55th 
Lancers. Stationed where? At present at Maychester. Now I have got to tell 
you what is both painful and unpleasant for me to tell. My husband, though 
a very kind father, was a very strict one. When our son went into the Army, 
his father made him a certain yearly allowance which he himself considered 
a very handsome one. But my husband," continued Mrs. Lester, with a faint 
smile, "had been engaged in commercial pursuits all his life, until a year or 
two before his death, and he did not know that the expenses, and the--well, 
the style of living in a crack cavalry regiment are--what they are. More than 
once Guy asked his father to increase his allowance--considerably. His 
father always refused--he was a strict and, in some ways, a very hard man 
about money. And so--my son had recourse to a money-lender." 

Starmidge, who was sitting close by his fellow-detective, pressed his 
elbow against Easleby's sleeve--at last they were getting at something. 

"Just so, ma'am," he said encouragingly. "Nothing remarkable in all this 
so far--quite an everyday matter, I assure you! Nothing for you to distress 
yourself about, either--all that can be kept quiet." 

"Well," continued Mrs. Lester, "my son borrowed money from a money- 
lender in London, expecting, of course, to pay it back on his father's death. I 
must tell you that my husband married very late in life--he was quite thirty 
years my senior. No doubt this money-lender acquainted himself with Mr. 
Lester's age--and state of health." 

"He would, ma'am, he would!" agreed Starmidge. 


"He'd take particular good care of that, ma'am," added Easleby. "They 
always do--in such cases." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Lester, "but, you see, when my husband died, he did 
not leave Guy anything at all! He left everything to me. So Guy had nothing 
to pay the money-lender with. Then, of course, the money-lender began to 
press him, and in the end Guy was obliged to come and tell me all about it. 
That was only a few weeks ago. And it was very bad news, because the man 
claimed much--very much--more money than he had ever advanced. His 
demands were outrageous!" 

Starmidge gave Mrs. Lester a keen glance, and realized an idea of her 
innocence in financial matters. 

"Ah!" he observed, "they are very grasping, ma'am, some of these 
money-lenders! How much was this particular one asking of your son, 
now?" 

"He demanded between fourteen and fifteen thousand pounds," replied 
Mrs. Lester. "An abominable demand!--for my son assured me that at the 
very outside he had not had more than seven or eight thousand." 

"And--what happened, ma'am?" inquired Starmidge sympathetically. 
"The man pestered you, of course!" 

"Guy made him one or two offers," answered Mrs. Lester. "Of course I 
would have made them good--to get rid of the affair. It was no use--he had 
papers and things signed by Guy--who had borrowed all the money since he 
came of age--and he refused to abate a penny. The last time that Guy called 
on him, he told him flatly that he would have his fifteen thousand to the last 
shilling. It was, of course, extortion!" 

Starmidge and Easleby exchanged looks. Both felt that they were on the 
very edge of a discovery. 

"To be sure, ma'am," asserted Starmidge. "Absolute extortion! And-- 
what is the name of the money-lending gentleman?" 

"His name," replied Mrs. Lester, "is Godwin Markham." 

"Did you ever see him, ma'am?" asked Starmidge. 

Mrs. Lester looked her astonishment. 

"[?" she exclaimed. "No--never!" 

"Did your son ever describe him to you?--his personal appearance, I 
mean," inquired Starmidge. 

Mrs. Lester shook her head. 


"No!" she replied. "Indeed, I have heard my son say that he never saw 
Markham himself but once. He did his--business, I suppose you would call 
it--with the manager--who always said--when this recent pressing began-- 
that he was powerless--he could only do what Mr. Markham bade him do." 

"Precisely!" said Starmidge. "There generally is a manager whose chief 
business is to say that sort of thing, ma'am. Dear me!--and where, ma'am, is 
this Mr. Godwin Markham's office? You know that, no doubt?" 

"Oh, yes--it is in Conduit Street--off New Bond Street," replied Mrs. 
Lester. 

"Of course you never went there?" asked Starmidge. "No, of course not. 
All was done through your son, until you called in Mr. Hollis. Now, when 
did you call in Mr. Hollis, Mrs. Lester?--the date's important." 

"About a fortnight ago," replied Mrs. Lester--"I sent for him--I told him 
all about it--I asked his advice. At his suggestion I gave him a cheque for 
ten thousand pounds. He said he would make an endeavour to settle the 
whole thing for that amount, and have everything cleared up. He took the 
cheque away with him." 

"Between then--that day when he was here and you gave him the 
cheque," asked Starmidge, "and last Saturday, when we know Mr. Hollis 
went to Scarnham, did you hear of or from Mr. Hollis at all?" 

"Only in this way," replied Mrs. Lester. "When he left me, he said that 
before approaching Markham, as intermediary, he should like to see Guy, 
and hear what his account of the transactions was, and that he would ask my 
son to come up to town from Maychester and meet him. I heard from Guy 
at the end of last week--last Saturday morning, as a matter of fact--that he 
had been to town, that he had lunched with Mr. Hollis at Mr. Hollis's club, 
and that after discussing the whole affair, Mr. Hollis said that he would 
make a determined effort to settle the matter at once. And after that," 
concluded Mrs. Lester, "I heard no more or anything until I read of this 
Scarnham affair in the newspapers." 

"And now that you have read it, ma'am, and have heard what I have to 
tell," said Starmidge, "do you connect it in any way with Mr. Guy Lester's 
affair?" 

Mrs. Lester looked puzzled. She considered the detective's proposition 
in silence for a time. 

"No!" she answered at last. "Really, I don't!" 

Starmidge got up, and Easleby followed his lead. 


"Well, ma'am," said Starmidge, "there is a connection, without doubt, 
and I think that within a very short time we shall have discovered what it is. 
What you have told us has been of great assistance--the very greatest 
assistance. And you can make your mind easy for the present--I don't see 
any reason for any unpleasant publicity just now--in fact, I think you'll find 
there won't be any. The unpleasant publicity, ma'am," concluded Starmidge, 
with an almost imperceptible wink at Easleby, "will be for--some other 
people." 

The two detectives bowed themselves out, re-entered their car, and were 
driven on to Chesham. Neither had touched food since breakfast-time and 
each was hungry. They discovered an old-fashioned hotel in the main street 
of the little town, and were presently confronting a round of cold beef, a 
cold ham, and two foaming tankards, in the snug parlour which they had to 
themselves. 

"One result of our profession, young Starmidge," observed the middle- 
aged Easleby, bending towards his companion over a well-filled plate, "is 
that it makes a man indulge in a tremendous lot of what you might call 
intellectual speculation!" 

"What are you speculating about?" asked Starmidge. 

"This--on information received," replied Easleby, as he lifted his 
tankard. "There are the names of three Scarnham gentlemen before me-- 
Gabriel Chestermarke, Joseph Chestermarke, John Horbury. Now, then-- 
which of the three sports the other name of Godwin Markham?" 

CHAPTER XXII 

SPECULATION--AND CERTAINTY 

Starmidge ate and drank in silence for awhile, evidently pondering his 
companion's question. 

"Yes," he said at last, "there's all that in it. It may be any one of the 
three. You never know! Yet, according to all I've been told, Horbury's a 
thoroughly straight man of business." 

"According to all I've been told," remarked Easleby, "and all I've been 
told about anything has been told by yourself, the two Chestermarkes have 
the reputation of being thoroughly straight men of business--outwardly. But 
one thing is certain, my lad, after what we've just learned--Hollis went 
down to Scarnham to offer that cheque to one of these three men. And 
whichever it was, that man's Godwin Markham! It's a double-life business, 


Jack--the man's Godwin Markham here in London, and he's somebody else 
in--somewhere else. Dead certainty, my lad!" 

"It's not Horbury," said Starmidge, after some reflection. "I'll stake my 
reputation, such as it is, on that!" 

"You don't know," replied Easleby. "Remember, Mrs. Lester said this 
son of hers always did business with a manager. That's a usual thing with 
these big money-lending offices--the real man doesn't show. For aught you 
know, Horbury may have been running a money-lender's office in town, 
unknown to anybody, under the name of Godwin Markham. And--he may 
have wanted new funds for it, and he may have collared those securities 
which the Chestermarkes say are missing, and he may have appropriated 
Lord Ellersdeane's jewels--d'ye see? You never can tell--in any of these 
cases. You see, my lad, you've been going, all along, on the basis, the 
supposition, that Horbury's an innocent man, and the victim of foul play. 
But--he may be a guilty man! Lord bless you!--I don't attach any 
importance to reputation and character, not I! It isn't ten years since Jim 
Chambers and myself had a case in point--a bank manager who was 
churchwarden, Sunday-School teacher, this, that, and t'other in the way of 
piety and respectability--all a cloak to cover as clever a bit of thievery and 
fraud as ever I heard of!--he got ten years, that chap, and he ought to have 
been hanged. As I say, you never can make certain. Hollis may have found 
out that Godwin Markham of Conduit Street was in reality John Horbury of 
Scarnham, and then----" 

"T'll tell you what!" interrupted Starmidge, who had been thinking as 
well as listening. "There's a very sure and certain way of finding out who 
Godwin Markham is! Do you remember?--Mrs. Lester said her son had 
only seen him once. Well, once is enough!--he'd remember him. We must 
go to Maychester right away and see this young Lester, and get him to 
describe the man he saw." 

"Good notion, of course," assented Easleby. "Where is Maychester, 
now?" 

"Essex," replied Starmidge. 

"That would certainly be a solver," said Easleby. "But there's something 
else we could do, following up your special line of thought. Now, honour 
bright, which of these men do you take Godwin Markham to be?" 

"Gabriel Chestermarke!" answered Starmidge promptly. "It's established 
that he's constantly in London--as much in London as in Scarnham. Gabriel 


Chestermarke certainly--with, no doubt, Joseph in collusion. The 
probability is that they run that money-lending office in Conduit Street 
under the name of Godwin Markham. They're within the law." 

"What about the Moneylenders' Act?" asked Easleby. "Compulsory 
registration, you know." 

"It's this way," explained Starmidge. "The object of that Act was to 
enable a borrower to know for certain who it was that was lending him the 
money he borrowed. So registration was made compulsory. But, as in the 
case of many another Act of Parliament, Easleby, evasion is not only 
possible, but easy. A money-lender can register in a name which isn't his 
own if it's one which he generally uses in his business. So--there you are! 
I've seen that name Godwin Markham advertised ever since I was a 
youngster--it's an old established business, well known. There's nothing to 
prevent Abraham Moses from styling himself Fitzwilliam Simpkins, if he's 
always done business as Fitzwilliam Simpkins--see? And--it's highly 
probable that, as he's so much in town, Gabriel Chestermarke lives in town 
under the name of Godwin Markham--double-life business, as you suggest. 
But you were going to suggest something else. What?" 

"This," said Easleby. "You know that Gabriel Chestermarke went to the 
stage-door of the Adalbert Theatre the other night. Go there--officially--and 
find out if he called there as Gabriel Chestermarke. That'll solve a lot." 

"We'll both go!" assented Starmidge. "It's a good notion--I hadn't 
thought of it. Whom shall we try to see?" 

"Top man of all," counselled Easleby. "Lessee, manager, whatever he is. 
Our cards'll manage it." 

"I'm obliged to you, old man!" exclaimed Starmidge. "It's a bright idea! 
Of course, somebody there'll know who the man was that called last night-- 
know his name, of course. And in that case----" 

"Aye, but don't you anticipate too much, my lad!" interrupted Easleby. 
"There's no doubt that Gandam traced your Gabriel Chestermarke to the 
stage-door of the Adalbert Theatre--and lost him there. But, you know, for 
anything you know, Mr. Gabriel Chestermarke, banker, of Scarnham, may 
have had legitimate and proper business at that theatre. For aught you know, 
Mr. Gabriel Chestermarke may be owner of that theatre--ground-landlord-- 
part-proprietor--financier. He may have a mortgage on it. All sorts of 
reasons occur to me as to why Mr. Gabriel Chestermarke may have called. 
He might be a personal friend of the manager's, or the principal actor's-- 


called to take 'em out to supper, d'ye see, on his arrival in town. So-- 
whoever we see there, you want to go guardedly, eh?" 

"T'll tell you what," said Starmidge, "I'll leave it to you. I'll go with you, 
of course, but you manage it." 

"Right, my lad!" assented Easleby. "All I shall want'll be a copy of this 
morning's newspaper--to lead up from." 

One of the London morning journals had been making a great feature of 
the Scarnham affair from the moment Parkinson, on Starmidge's inspiration, 
had supplied the Press with its details, and it had that day printed an 
exhaustive résumé of the entire history of the case, brought up to the 
discovery of Frederick Hollis's body. Easleby bought a copy of this issue as 
soon as he and Starmidge returned to town, and carefully blue-pencilled the 
cross-headed columns and the staring capitals above them. With the folded 
paper in his hand, and Starmidge at his heel, he repaired to the stage-door of 
the Adalbert Theatre at a quarter to eight, when the actors and actresses 
were beginning to pass in for their evening's work and thrust his head into 
the glass-fronted cage in which the stage door-keeper sat. 

"A word with you, mister," whimpered Easleby. "A quiet word, you 
understand. Me and my friend here are from the Yard--New Scotland Yard, 
you know, and we've an inquiry to make. Our cards, d'ye see?--I shall ask 
you to take 'em inside in a minute. But first, a word with you. Do you 
remember a gentleman coming here last night, late, who nodded to you and 
walked straight in? Little, stiffly built gentleman, very pale face, holds 
himself well up--what?" 

"I know him," answered the door-keeper, much impressed by the 
official cards which Easleby held before his nose. "Seen him here many a 
time, but I don't know his name. He's a friend of Mr. Castlemayne's, and 
he's the entry, d'ye see--walks in as he likes." 

"Ah, just so--and who may Mr. Castlemayne be, now?" asked Easleby 
confidentially. 

"Mr. Castlemayne?" repeated the door-keeper. "Why, he's the lessee, of 
course!--the boss!" 

"Ah, the boss, is he?" said Easleby. "Much obliged to you, sir. Well, 
now, then, just take these two cards to Mr. Castlemayne, will you, and ask 
him if he'll be good enough to see their owners for a few minutes on very 
important private business?" 


The door-keeper departed up a dark passage, and Easleby pointed 
Starmidge to a playbill which hung, framed on the wall, behind them. 

"There you are!" he said, indicating a line near the big capitals at the 
top. "Lessee and Manager--Mr. Leopold Castlemayne.' That's our man. 
Fancy name, of course--real name Tom Smith, or Jim Johnson, you know. 
But, Lord bless you, what's in a name? Haven't we got a case in point?" 

"There's a good deal in what's in a name in our case, old man!" retorted 
Starmidge. "You're off it there!" 

Easleby was about to combat this reply when a boy appeared, and 
intimated that Mr. Castlemayne would see the gentlemen at once. And the 
two detectives followed up one passage and down another, and round 
corners and across saloons and foyers, until they were shown into a snug 
room, half office, half parlour, very comfortably furnished and ornamented, 
wherein, at a desk, and alone, sat a gentleman in evening dress, whose 
countenance, well-fed though it was, seemed to be just then clouded with 
suspicion and something that looked very like anxiety. He glanced up from 
the cards which lay before him to the two men who had sent them in, and 
silently pointed them to chairs near his own. 

"Good-evening, sir," said Easleby, with a polite bow. "Sorry to interrupt 
you, Mr. Castlemayne, but you see our business from our cards, and we've 
called, sir, to ask if you can give us a bit of much-wanted information. I 
don't know, sir," continued Easleby, laying the blue-pencilled newspaper on 
the lessee's desk, "if you've read in the papers any account of the affair 
which is here called the Scarnham Mystery!" 

Mr. Leopold Castlemayne glanced at the columns to which Easleby 
pointed, rubbed his chin, and nodded. 

"Yes--yes!" he said. "I have just seen the papers. Case of a strange 
disappearance--bank manager--isn't it?" 

"It's more than that, sir," replied Easleby. "It's a case of--all sorts of 
things. Now you're wondering, Mr. Castlemayne, why we come to you? I'll 
explain. You'll see there, sir, the name--blue-pencilled--Gabriel 
Chestermarke. Mr. Gabriel Chestermarke is a banker at Scarnham. You 
don't happen to know him, Mr. Castlemayne?" 

The two detectives watched the lessee narrowly as that question was 
put. And each knew instantly that the prompt reply was a truthful one. 

"Never heard of him in my life," said Mr. Castlemayne. 


"Thank you, sir," said Easleby. "Just so! Well, sir, my friend here-- 
Detective-Sergeant Starmidge--has been down at Scarnham in charge of this 
case from the first, and he's formed some ideas about this Mr. Gabriel 
Chestermarke. Last night Gabriel Chestermarke travelled up to town from 
Ecclesborough--Mr. Starmidge arranged for him to be shadowed when he 
arrived at St. Pancras. A man of ours--not quite as experienced as he might 
be, you understand, sir--did shadow him--and lost him. He lost him here at 
your theatre, Mr. Castlemayne." 

"Ah!" said the lessee, half indifferently. "Got amongst the audience, I 
suppose?" 

"No, sir," replied Easleby. "Mr. Gabriel Chestermarke, sir, entered your 
stage-door at about eleven-thirty--walked straight in. But he never came out 
of that door--so he must have left by another exit." 

Mr. Leopold Castlemayne suddenly sat up very erect and rigid. His face 
flushed a little, his lips parted; he looked from one man to the other. 

"Mr.--Gabriel--Chestermarke!" he said. "Entered my _ stage-door-- 
eleven-thirty--last night? Here!--describe him!" 

Easleby glanced at Starmidge. And Starmidge, as if he were describing 
a picture, gave a full and accurate account of Mr. Gabriel Chestermarke's 
appearance from head to foot. 

The lessee suddenly jumped from his chair, walked over to a door, 
opened it, and looked into an inner room. Evidently satisfied, he closed the 
door again, came back, seated himself, thrust his hands in his pockets, and 
looked at the detectives. 

"All in confidence--strict confidence?" he said. "All right, then!--I 
understand. I tell you, I don't know any Gabriel Chestermarke, banker, of 
Scarnham! The man you've described--the man who came here last night--is 
Godwin Markham, the Conduit Street money-lender--damn him!" 

CHAPTER XXIII 

THE AGGRIEVED VICTIM 

If Mr. Leopold Castlemayne's last word was expressive, his next actions 
were suggestive and significant. Returning to the door of the inner room, he 
turned the key in it; crossing to the door by which the detectives had been 
shown in, he locked that also; proceeding to a cupboard in an adjacent 
recess, he performed an unlocking process--after which he produced a 
decanter, a syphon, three glasses, and a box of cigars. He silently placed 


these luxuries on a desk before his visitors, and hospitably invited their 
attention. 

"Yes!" he said presently, proceeding to help the two men to refreshment, 
and pressing the cigars upon them, "I've good reason to say that, gentlemen! 
Godwin Markham, indeed! I ought to know him! If I don't look out, that 
devil of a bloodsucker is going to ruin me--he is, so!" 

Easleby gave Starmidge an almost imperceptible wink as he lighted a 
cigar. It was evident that Mr. Leopold Castlemayne was not only willing to 
talk, but was uncommonly glad to have somebody to talk to. Indeed, his 
moody countenance began to clear as his tongue became unloosed; he was 
obviously at that stage when a man is thankful to give confidences to any 
fellow-creature. 

"I've done business with gentlemen of your profession before," he went 
on, nodding to his visitors over the rim of his tumbler, "and I know you're to 
be trusted--naturally, you hear a good many queer things and queer secrets 
in your line of life. And as you come to me in confidence, I'll tell you a 
thing or two in confidence. It may help you--if you're certain that the man 
you're wanting is the man who came here last night. Do you want him?" 

"We--may do," replied Easleby. "We don't know yet. Mr. Starmidge here 
is much disposed to think that we shall. But let's be clear, sir. We're all three 
agreed that we're talking about the same man? Starmidge has accurately 
described a certain man who without doubt entered your stage-door about 
eleven-thirty last night----" 

"And left, with me, by the box-office door, in the front street, a few 
minutes later," murmured the lessee. "That's how it was." 

"Just so," agreed Easleby. "Now, Starmidge up to now has only known 
that man as Mr. Gabriel Chestermarke, senior partner in Chestermarke's 
Bank, at Scarnham, while you, up to now----" 

"Have only known him as Godwin Markham, money-lender, financial 
agent, and so on, of Conduit Street," interrupted Castlemayne. "And known 
him a lot too much for my peace, I can tell you! Of course, we're talking of 
the same man! I can quite believe he runs a double show. I know that he's a 
great deal away from town. It's very rarely that he's to be found at Conduit 
Street--very, very rarely indeed--he's a clever manager there, who sees 
everybody and does everything. And I know that he's quite two-thirds of his 
time away from his own house--so, of course, he's got to put it in 
somewhere else." 


"His own house!" said Starmidge, catching at an idea which presented 
itself. "You know where he lives in London, then, Mr. Castlemayne?" 

"Do I know where my own mother lives!" exclaimed the lessee. "I 
should think I do! He's a neighbour of mine--lives close by me, up Primrose 
Hill way. Nice little bachelor establishment he has--Oakfield Villa. Spent 
many an evening there with him--Sunday evenings, of course. Oh, yes--I 
know all about him--as Godwin Markham. Bless me!--so he's a country 
banker, is he? And mixed up in this affair, eh? Gosh!--I hope you'll find out 
that he murdered his manager, and that you'll be able to hang him--I'd treat 
the town to a free show if you could hang him in public on my stage, I 
would, indeed!" 

"You were going to tell us something, sir?" suggested Easleby. 
"Something that you thought might help us." 

"I hope it will help you--and me, too!" responded Castlemayne, who 
was obviously incensed and truculent. "'Pon my honour, when I got your 
cards, I wondered if I'd been sleep-walking last night, and had gone and 
done for this man--I really did! It was all I could do to keep from punching 
his nose last night in the open street, and I left him feeling very bad indeed! 
It's this way--I dare say you know that men like me, in this business, want a 
bit of financing when we start. All right!--we do, like most other people. 
Now, when I thought of taking up the lease of this spot, a few years ago, I 
wanted money. I knew this man Markham as a neighbour, and I mentioned 
the matter to him, not knowing then he was the Markham of Conduit Street. 
He let me know who he was, then, and he offered to do things privately--no 
need to go to his office, do you see? And--he found me in necessary capital. 
And I dare say I signed papers without thoroughly understanding ‘em. And, 
of course, when you get into the hands of a fellow like that, it's like putting 
your foot on a piece of butter in the street--you're down before you know 
what's happened! But I ain't down yet, my boys!" concluded Mr. 
Castlemayne, drinking off the contents of his glass, and replenishing it. 
"And damme if I'm going to be, without a bit of a fight for it, that I ain't!" 

"Putting some pressure on you, I suppose, sir?" suggested Easleby, who 
knew that their host would tell anything and everything if left to himself. 
"Wants his pound of flesh, no doubt?" 

This Shakespearean allusion appeared to be lost on the lessee, but he 
evidently understood what pressure meant. 


"Pressure!" he exclaimed. "Yah!--there's nothing would suit that fellow 
better than to have one of his victims under one of those steam-hammers 
that they have nowadays, and to bring it down on him till he'd crushed the 
last drop of blood out of his toes! Pressure!--I'll tell you! This place didn't 
do well at first--everybody in town, in our line, anyway, knows that--but 
even in these days I paid him his interest regular--down on the nail, mind, 
as prompt as the date came round. But now--things are different. I'm doing 
well--in a bit I could pay my gentleman off--though not just yet. But there's 
big money ahead--this house has caught on, got a reputation, become 
popular. And now what d'ye think my lord wants--what he's screwing me 
for? Turns out that in one of those confounded papers I signed there's a 
clause, that if I didn't repay him by a certain date I should surrender my 
lease to him! I no doubt signed it, not quite understanding--but damme if he 
didn't keep it dark till the date was expired! And now, when I've worked 
things up, not only as lessee, mind you, but as manager--to success and big 
prospects, hanged if he doesn't want to collar my lease with all its fine 
possibilities, and put me into work for him at a blooming salary!" 

"Dear me, sir!" exclaimed Easleby. "Now--what might that exactly 
mean? We're not up in these matters, you know." 

"Mean?" vociferated the lessee. "It 'ud mean this. I've paid that man as 
much in interest as the original loan was. He now wants my lease, all my 
interest, all my chances of reward--this lease is worth many a thousand a 
year now! If I surrender my lease peaceably--without fuss, you understand-- 
he'll wipe off my original debt to him and give me a blooming salary of 
twenty-five quid a week--me! Gosh!--he ought to be burnt alive!" 

"And if you don't?" asked Starmidge, deeply interested by this sidelight 
on financial dealings. "What then?" 

"Then he relies on his damn paper and my signature to it, and turns me 
out!" replied the aggrieved one. "Thievery!--that's what I call it. That's his 
blooming ultimatum--came in last night to tell me. I hope you'll catch him 
and hang him!" 

The two detectives had long since realized that Mr. Leopold 
Castlemayne's interest in the banker-money-lender was a purely personal 
one, based on his own unlucky dealings with him. But they wished for 
something outside that interest, and Starmidge, after a word or two of 
condolence, and another of advice to go to a shrewd and smart solicitor, 
asked a plain question. 


"You say you've been on terms of--shall we call it neighbourly 
intimacy?--with this man," he remarked. "Have you ever met his nephew?" 

The lessee made a face expressive of deep scorn. 

"Nephew!" he exclaimed. "Yah!--d'ye think a fellow like that 'ud have a 
nephew? I don't believe he's any relations that's flesh and blood! I don't 
believe he ever had a mother! I believe he's one of these ghouls you read 
about in the story-books--what's he look like? A bloodsucker!--that's what 
he is!" 

Starmidge gave his host an accurate description of Joseph 
Chestermarke. 

"Did you ever see a man like that at this Markham's house?" he asked. 

"Never!" answered the lessee. 

"Or at his office?" persisted Starmidge. 

"No--don't know such a man! I've only been to the offices in Conduit 
Street a few times," said Castlemayne. "The chap you see there is a fellow 
called Stipp--Mr. James Stipp. A nice, smooth-tongued, mealy-mouthed 
chap--you know. I say--d'ye think you'll be able to fasten anything on to 
Markham, or Chestermarke, or whatever his name is?" 

Easleby responded jocularly that they certainly wouldn't if they sat 
there, and after solemnly assuring Mr. Leopold Castlemayne that his 
confidence would be severely respected, he and Starmidge went away. Once 
outside they walked for awhile in silence, each reflecting on what he had 
just heard. 

"Well," remarked Starmidge at last, "we're certain on one point now, 
anyway. Godwin Markham, money-lender, of Conduit Street, is the same 
person as Gabriel Chestermarke, banker, of Scarnham. That's flat! And now 
that we've got to know that much, how much nearer am I to finding out the 
real thing that I'm after?" 

"Which is--exactly what?" asked Easleby. 

"I was called in," answered Starmidge, "to find out the secret of John 
Horbury's disappearance. It isn't my business to interfere with Gabriel 
Chestermarke or Godwin Markham in his money-lending affairs--nor to 
trace Lord Ellersdeane's missing jewels. My job is--to find John Horbury, or 
to get to know what happened to him." 

"And all this helps," answered Easleby. "Haven't you got anything?" 

"Don't know that I have," admitted Starmidge. "Just now, anyway. I've 
had a dozen ideas--but they're a bit mixed at present. Have you--after what 


we've found out?" 

"What sort of banking business is it the Chestermarkes carry on down 
there at Scarnham?" asked Easleby. "I suppose you'd get a general idea." 

"Usual thing in a small country town," replied Starmidge. "Highly 
respectable, county family business, I should say, from what I saw and 
heard." 

"All the squires, and the parsons, and the farmers, and better sort of 
tradesmen go to 'em, I suppose?" suggested Easleby. "And all the nice old 
ladies and that sort--an extra-respectable connection, eh?" 

"Just as I say--regular country-town business," said Starmidge, half 
impatiently. 

"Um!" remarked Easleby. "Now, if you were a highly respectable 
country-town banker, with a connection of that sort amongst very proper 
people, and if it so happened that you were living a double life, and running 
a money-lending business in London, do you think you'd want your banking 
customers to know what you were after when you weren't banking!" 

"What do you think he'd do?" asked Starmidge. 

"I'm not quite sure," replied Easleby, with candour. "But I think I shall 
get there, all the same. Now, didn't you say that from all the accounts 
supplied to you, this Mr. John Horbury was an eminently proper sort of 
person? Very well--supposing it suddenly came to his knowledge that his 
employer--or employers, for I expect both Chestermarkes are in at it--were 
notorious money-lenders in London, and that they carried on this secret 
business in the greedy and grasping fashion--what do you suppose he'd do?- 
-especially if he was, as you say Horbury was, a man of considerable 
means?" 

"What do you think he'd do?" asked Starmidge. 

"I think it's quite on the cards that he'd chuck his job there and then," 
said Easleby, "and not only that, but that he'd probably threaten exposure. 
Men of a very severe type of commercial religion would, my lad!--I know 
‘em!" 

"You're suggesting--what?" inquired the younger detective. 

"I'm suggesting that on that night of Hollis's visit to Scarnham, Horbury, 
through Hollis, became acquainted with the Chestermarke secret," replied 
Easleby, "and that he let the Chestermarkes know it. And in that case--what 
would happen?" 


Starmidge walked slowly on at his companion's side, thinking. He was 
trying to fit together a great many things; he felt as a child feels who is 
presented with a puzzle in many pieces and told to put them together. 

"I know what you're after," he said suddenly. "You think the 
Chestermarkes murdered Horbury?" 

"If you want it plain and straight," replied Easleby, "I do!" 

"There's the other man--Hollis," suggested Starmidge. 

"I should say they finished him as well," said Easleby. "Easy enough 
job, that, on the evidence. Supposing one of 'em took Hollis off, alone, 
across that moor you've told me about, and induced him to look into that old 
lead-mine? What easier than to push him into it? Meanwhile, the other 
could settle Horbury. Murder, my lad!--that's what all this comes to. I've 
known men murdered for less than that." 

Again Starmidge reflected in silence. 

"There's only one thing puzzles me on that point," he said eventually. 
"It's not a puzzle, either--it's a doubt. Do you think the Chestermarkes--or, 
we'll say Gabriel, as we're certain about him--do you think Gabriel would 
be so keen about keeping his secret as to go to that length? Do you think 
he's cultivated it as a secret--that it's been a really important secret?" 

"We can soon solve that," answered Easleby. "At least--tomorrow 
morning." 

"How?" demanded Starmidge. 

"By calling," said Easleby, "on Mr. Godwin Markham, in Conduit 
Street." 

CHAPTER XXIV 

MRS. CARSWELL? 

Starmidge looked at his companion as if in doubt about Easleby's exact 
meaning. 

"According to what the theatre chap said just now," he remarked, 
"Markham is very rarely to be found in Conduit Street." 

"Exactly," agreed Easleby. "That's why I want to go there." 

Starmidge shook his head. 

"Don't follow!" he said. "Make it clear." 

Easleby tapped his fellow-detective's arm. 

"You said just now--would Gabriel Chestermarke be so keen about 
keeping his secret as to go to any length in keeping it," he answered "Now I 
say we can solve that by calling at his office. His manager, as Castlemayne 


told us, is one Stipp--Mr. Stipp. I propose to see Mr. Stipp. You and I must 
be fools if, inside ten minutes, we can't find out if Stipp knows that Godwin 
Markham is Gabriel Chestermarke! We will find out! And if we find out 
that Stipp doesn't know that, if we find that Stipp is utterly unaware that 
there is such a person as Gabriel Chestermarke, or, at any rate, that he 
doesn't connect Gabriel Chestermarke with Godwin Markham--why, then--- 

He ended with a dry laugh, and waved his hand as if the matter were 
settled. But Starmidge had a love of precision, and liked matters to be put in 
plain words. 

"Well--and what then?" he demanded. 

"What, then?" exclaimed Easleby. "Why, then we shall know, for a 
certainty, that Gabriel Chestermarke is keen about his secret! If he keeps it 
from the man who does his business for him here in London, he'd go to any 
length to keep it safe if it was threatened by his manager at Scarnham. Is 
that clear, my lad?" 

The two men in the course of their slow strolling away from the 
Adalbert Theatre had come to the end of Shaftesbury Avenue, and had 
drawn aside from the crowds during the last minute or two to exchange 
their confidences in private. 

Starmidge looked meditatively at the thronging multitudes of Piccadilly 
Circus, and watched them awhile before he answered his companion's last 
observation. 

"I don't want to precipitate matters," he said at last. "I don't want an 
anti-climax. Suppose we found Markham--or Chestermarke--there? Or 
supposing he came in?" 

"Excellent!--in either case," replied Easleby. "Serve our purpose equally 
well. If he's there, you betray the greatest surprise at seeing him--you can 
act up to that. If he should come in, you're equally surprised--see! We 
haven't gone there about any Chestermarke, you know--we aren't going to 
let it out there that we know what we do know--not likely!" 

"What have we gone there for then?" asked Starmidge. 

"We've gone to say that Mrs. Helen Lester, of Lowdale Court, near 
Chesham, has informed us, the police, that she placed a certain sum of 
money in the hands of her friend, Mr. Frederick Hollis, for the purpose of 
clearing off a debt contracted by her son, Lieutenant Lester, with Mr. 
Godwin Markham; that Mr. Hollis had been found dead under strange 


circumstances at Scarnham, and that we should be vastly obliged to Mr. 
Markham if he can give us any information or light on the matter, or hints 
about it," replied Easleby. "That, of course, is what we shall say--and all 
that we shall say--to Mr. James Stipp. If, however, we find Gabriel 
Chestermarke there--well, then, we shall say nothing--at first. We shall 
leave him to do the saying--it'll be his job to begin." 

"All right," assented Starmidge, after a moment's reflection. "We'll try 
it! Meet you tomorrow morning, then--corner of Conduit Street and New 
Bond Street--say at ten-thirty. Now I'm going home." 

Starmidge, being a bachelor, tenanted a small flat in Westminster, within 
easy reach of headquarters. He repaired to it immediately on leaving 
Easleby, intent on spending a couple of hours in ease and comfort before 
retiring to bed. But he had scarcely put on his slippers, lighted his pipe, 
mixed a whisky-and-soda, and picked up a book, when a knock at his outer 
door sent him to open it and to find Gandam standing in the lobby. Gandam 
glanced at him with a smile which was half apologetic and half triumphant. 

"I've been to the office after you, Mr. Starmidge," he said. "They gave 
me your address, so I came on here." 

Starmidge saw that the man was full of news, and he motioned him to 
enter and led him to his sitting-room. 

"You've heard something, then?" he asked. 

"Seen something, Mr. Starmidge," answered Gandam, taking the chair 
which Starmidge pointed to. "I'm afraid I didn't hear anything--I wish I 
had!" 

Starmidge gave his visitor a drink and dropped into his own easy-chair 
again. 

"Chestermarke, of course!" he suggested. '"Well--what!" 

"I happened to catch sight of him this evening," replied Gandam. "Sheer 
accident it was--but there's no mistaking him. Half-past six I was coming 
along Piccadilly, and I saw him leaving the Camellia Club. He----" 

"What sort of a club's that, now?" asked Starmidge. 

"Social club--men about town, sporting men, actors, journalists, so on," 
replied Gandam. "I know a bit about it--had a case relating to it not so long 
ago. Well--he went along Piccadilly, and, of course, I followed him--I 
wasn't going to lose sight of him after that set-back of last night, Mr. 
Starmidge! He crossed the Circus, and went into the Café Monico. I 
followed him in there. Do you know that downstairs saloon there?" 


"I know it," assented Starmidge. 

"He went straight down to it," continued Gandam. "And as I knew that 
he didn't know me, I presently followed. When I'd got down he'd taken a 
seat at a table in a quiet corner, and the waiter was bringing him a glass of 
sherry. There was a bit of talk between 'em--Chestermarke seemed to be 
telling the waiter that he was expecting somebody, and he'd wait a bit before 
giving an order. So I sat down--in another corner--and as I judged it was 
going to be a longish job, I ordered a bit of dinner. Of course I kept an eye 
on him--quietly. He read a newspaper, smoked a cigarette, and sipped his 
sherry. And at last--perhaps ten minutes after he'd got in--a woman came 
down the stairs, looked round, and went straight over to where he was 
sitting." 

"Describe her," said Starmidge. 

"Tallish, very good figure, very good-looking, well-dressed, but 
quietly," replied Gandam. "Had a veil on when she came in, but lifted it 
when she sat down by Chestermarke. What I should call a handsome 
woman, Mr. Starmidge--and, I should say, about thirty-five to forty. Dark 
hair, dark eyes--taking expression." 

"Mrs. Carswell, for a fiver!" thought Starmidge. "Well?" he said aloud. 
"You say she went straight over to him?" 

"Straight to him--and began talking at once," answered Gandam. "It 
seemed to me that it was what you might call an adjourned meeting--they 
began talking as if they were sort of taking up a conversation. But she did 
most of the talking. He ordered some dinner for both of 'em as soon as she 
came--she talked while they ate. Of course, being right across the room 
from them, I couldn't catch a word that was said, but she seemed to be 
explaining something to him the whole time, and I could see he was 
surprised--more than once." 

"It must have been something uncommonly surprising to make him 
show signs of surprise!" muttered Starmidge, who had a vivid recollection 
of Gabriel Chestermarke's granite countenance. "Yes?--go on." 

"They were there about three-quarters of an hour," continued Gandam. 
"Of course, I ate my dinner while they ate theirs, and I took good care not to 
let them see that I was watching them. As soon as I saw signs of a move on 
their part--when she began putting on her gloves--I paid my waiter and 
slipped out upstairs to the front entrance. I got a taxi-cab driver to pull up 
by the kerb and wait for me, and told him who I was and what I was after, 


and that if those two got into a cab he was to follow wherever they went-- 
cautiously. Gave him a description of the man, you know. Then I hung 
round till they came out. They parted at once--she went off up Regent 
Street----" 

"I wish you'd had another man with you!" exclaimed Starmidge. "I'd 
give a lot to get hold of that woman. She's probably the housekeeper who 
disappeared from the bank, you know." 

"So I guessed, Mr. Starmidge, but what could I do?" said Gandam. "I 
couldn't follow both, and it was the man you'd put me on to. I decided, of 
course, for him. Well--he tried to get my cab; when he found it was 
engaged, he walked on a bit to the corner of Shaftesbury Avenue and got 
one there. And, of course, we followed. A longish follow, too!--right away 
up to the back of Regent's Park. You know those detached houses--foot of 
Primrose Hill? It's one of those--he was a cute chap, my driver, and he 
contrived to slow down and keep well behind, and yet to see where 
Chestermarke got out. The name of the house is Oakfield Villa--it's on the 
gateposts. Of course, I made sure. I sent my man off--and then I hung round 
some time, passing and re-passing once or twice. And I saw Chestermarke 
in a front room--the blinds were not drawn--and he was in a smoking-cap 
and jacket, so I reckoned he was safe for the night. But I can watch the 
house all night if you think it's necessary, you know, Mr. Starmidge." 

"No!" answered Starmidge. "Not at all. But I'll tell you what--you be 
about there first thing tomorrow morning. Can you hang about without 
attracting attention?" 

"Easily!" replied Gandam. "Easiest thing in the world. Do you know 
where a little lodge stands, as you go into Primrose Hill, the St. John's 
Wood side? Well, his house is close by that. On the other side of the road 
there's a little path leading over a bridge into the Park--close by the corner 
of the Zoo--I can watch from that path. You can rely on me, Mr. Starmidge. 
I'll not lose sight of him this time." 

Starmidge saw that the man was deeply anxious to atone for his mistake 
of the previous night, and he nodded assent. 

"All right," he said, "but--take another man with you. Two are better 
than one in a job like that--and Chestermarke might be meeting that woman 
again. Watch the house carefully tomorrow morning from first thing--follow 
him wherever he goes. If he should meet the woman, and they part after 
meeting, one of you follow her. And listen--I shall be at headquarters at 


twelve o'clock tomorrow. Contrive to telephone me there as to what you're 
doing. But--don't lose him--or her, if you see her again." 

"One thing more," said Gandam, as he rose to go. "Supposing he goes 
off by train? Do I follow?" 

"No," answered Starmidge after a moment's reflection, "but manage to 
find out where he goes." 

He sat and thought a long time after his visitor had left, and his thoughts 
all centred on one fact: the undoubted fact that Gabriel Chestermarke and 
Mrs. Carswell had met. 

CHAPTER XXV 

THE PORTRAIT 

The offices of Mr. Godwin Markham, at which the two detectives 
presented themselves soon after half-past ten next moming, were by no 
means extensive in size or palatial in appearance. They were situated in the 
second floor of a building in Conduit Street, and apparently consisted of no 
more than two rooms, which, if not exactly shabby, were somewhat well- 
worn as to furniture and fittings. It was evident, too, that Mr. Godwin 
Markham's clerical staff was not extensive. There was a young man clerk, 
and a young woman clerk in the outer office: the first was turning over a 
pile of circulars at the counter; the second, seated at a typewriter, was taking 
down a letter which was being dictated to her by a man who, still hatted and 
overcoated, had evidently just arrived, and was leaning against the 
mantelpiece with his hands in his pockets. He was a very ordinary, plain- 
countenanced, sandy-haired, quite commercial-looking man, this, who 
might have been anything from a Stock Exchange clerk to a suburban 
house-agent. But there was a sudden alertness in his eye as he turned it on 
the visitors, which showed them that he was well equipped in mental 
acuteness, and probably as alert as his features were commonplace. 

The circular-sorting young man looked up with indifference as Easleby 
approached the counter, and when the detective asked if Mr. Godwin 
Markham could be seen, turned silently and interrogatively to the man who 
leaned against the mantelpiece. He, interrupting his dictation, came forward 
again, narrowly but continually eyeing the two men. 

"Mr. Markham is not in town, gentlemen," he said, in a quick, business- 
like fashion, which convinced Starmidge that the speaker was not uttering 
any mere excuse. "He was here yesterday for an hour or two, but he will be 
away for some days now. Can I do anything for you?--his manager." 


Easleby handed over the two professional cards which he had in 
readiness, and leaned across the counter. 

"A word or two in private," he whispered confidentially. "Business 
matter." 

Starmidge, watching Mr. James Stipp's face closely as he looked at the 
cards, saw that he was not the sort of man to be taken unawares. There was 
not the faintest flicker of an eyelid, not a motion of the lips, not the tiniest 
start of surprise, no show of unusual interest on the manager's part: he 
nodded, opened a door in the counter, and waved the two detectives towards 
the inner room. 

"Be seated, gentlemen," he said, following them inside. "You'll excuse 
me a minute--important letter to get off--I won't keep you long." 

He closed the door upon them and Starmidge and Easleby glanced 
round before taking the chairs to which Mr. Stipp had pointed. There was 
little to see. A big, roomy desk, middle-Victorian in style, some heavy 
middle-Victorian chairs, a well-worn carpet and rug, a book-case filled with 
peerages, baronetages, county directories, Army lists, Navy lists, and other 
similar volumes of reference to high life, a map or two on the walls, a heavy 
safe in a corner--these things were all there was to look at. Except one 
thing--which Starmidge was quick to see. Over the mantelpiece, with an 
almanac on one side of it, and an interest-table on the other, hung a 
somewhat faded photograph of Gabriel Chestermarke. 

The younger detective tapped his companion's arm and silently 
indicated this grim counterfeit of the man in whose doings they were so 
keenly interested just then. 

"That's--the man!" he whispered. "Chestermarke! Gabriel!" 

Easleby opened mouth and eyes and stared with eager interest. 

"Egad!" he muttered. "That's lucky! Makes it all the easier. I'll lay you 
anything you like, my lad, this manager doesn't know anything--not a 
thing!--about the double identity business. We shall soon find out--leave it 
to me--at first, anyway. A few plain questions----" 

Mr. Stipp came bustling in, closing the door behind him. He took off 
overcoat and hat, ran his fingers through his light hair, and, seating himself, 
glanced smilingly at his visitors. 

"Well, gentlemen!" he demanded. "What can I do for you now? Want to 
make some inquiries?" 


"Just a few small inquiries, sir," replied Easleby. "I haven't the pleasure 
of knowing your name--Mr.----?" 

"Stipp's my name, sir," answered the manager promptly. "Stipp--James 
Stipp." 

"Thank you, sir," said Easleby, with great politeness. "Well, Mr. Stipp, 
you see from our cards who we are. We've called on you--as representing 
Mr. Godwin Markham--on behalf--informally, Mr. Stipp--of Mrs. Lester, of 
Lowdale Court, Chesham." 

Mr. Stipp's face showed a little surprise at this announcement, and he 
glanced from one man to the other as if he were puzzled. 

"Oh!" he said. "Dear me! Why--what has Mrs. Lester called you in for?" 

Easleby, who had brought another marked newspaper with him, laid it 
on the manager's desk. 

"You've no doubt read of this Scarnham affair, Mr. Stipp?" he asked, 
pointing to his own blue pencillings. "Most people have, I think. Or perhaps 
it's escaped your notice." 

"Hardly could!" answered Mr. Stipp, with a friendly smile. "Yes--I've 
read it. Most extraordinary! One of the most puzzling cases I ever did read. 
Are you in at it? But this call hasn't anything to do with that, surely? If it 
has--what?" 

"This much," answered Easleby. "Mrs. Lester has told us, of course, that 
her son, the young officer, is in debt to your governor. Well, last week, Mrs. 
Lester handed a certain sum of money to the Mr. Frederick Hollis who's 
been found dead at Scarnham, to be applied to the settlement of her son's 
liability in that respect." 

Mr. Stipp showed undoubted surprise at this announcement. 

"She did!" he exclaimed. "Gave Mr. Hollis money--for that? Why!--Mr. 
Hollis never told me of it!" 

In the course of a long professional experience Easleby had learned to 
control his facial expression; Starmidge was gradually progressing towards 
perfection in that art. But each man was hard put to it to check an 
expression of astonishment. And Easleby showed some slight sign of 
perplexity when he replied. 

"Mr. Hollis has--called on you, then?" he said. 

"Hollis was here last Friday afternoon," answered Mr. Stipp. "Called on 
me at five o'clock--just before I was leaving for the day. He never offered 
me any money! Glad if he had--it's time young Lester paid up." 


"What did Hollis come for, then, if that's a fair question?" asked 
Easleby. 

"He came, I should say, to take a look at us, and find out who he'd got to 
deal with," replied the manager, smiling. "In plain language, to make an 
inquiry or two. He told me he'd been empowered by Mrs. Lester to deal 
with us, and he wanted the particulars of what we'd advanced to her son, 
and he got them--from me. But he never made me any offer. He just found 
out what he wanted to know--and went away." 

"And, evidently, next day travelled to Scarnham," observed Easleby. 
"Now, Mr. Stipp, have you any idea whether his visit to Scarnham was in 
connection with the money affair of yours and young Lester's?" 

Again the look of undoubted surprise; again the appearance of genuine 
perplexity. 

"I?" exclaimed Mr. Stipp. "Not the least! Not the ghost of an idea! What 
could his visit to Scarnham have to do with us? Nothing!--that I know of, 
anyway." 

"You don't think it rather remarkable that Mr. Hollis should go down 
there the very day after he called on you?" asked Starmidge, putting in a 
question for the first time. 

"Why should I?" asked Mr. Stipp. "What do I know about him and his 
arrangements? He never mentioned Scarnham to me." 

Easleby laid a finger on the marked newspaper. 

"You see some names of Scarnham people there, Mr. Stipp?" he 
observed. "Those names--Horbury--Chestermarke. You don't happen to 
know 'em?" 

"I don't know them," replied the manager, with obvious sincerity. 
"Banking people, all of them, aren't they? I might have heard their names, 
in a business way, some time--but I don't recall them at all." 

"You said that Mr. Markham was here yesterday," suggested Starmidge. 
"Did you tell him--you'll excuse my asking, but it's important--did you tell 
him that Hollis had called last Friday on behalf of Mrs. Lester?" 

"I just mentioned it," replied Mr. Stipp. He took no particular notice-- 
except to say that what we claim from young Lester will have to be--paid." 

"You don't know if he knew Hollis?" inquired Starmidge. 

The manager shook his head in a fashion which seemed to indicate that 
Hollis's case was no particular business of either his or his principal's. 


"I don't think he did," he answered. "Never said so, anyhow. But, I say! 
you'll excuse me, now--what is it you're trying to get at? Do you think 
Hollis went to Scarnham on this business of young Lester's? And if you do, 
why?" 

Easleby rose, and Starmidge followed his example. 

"We don't know yet--exactly--why Hollis went to Scarnham," said the 
elder detective. ''We hoped you could help us. But, as you can't--well, we're 
much obliged, Mr. Stipp. That your governor over the chimney-piece 
there?" 

"Taken a few years ago," replied Mr. Stipp carelessly. "I say--you don't 
know what Hollis was empowered to offer us, do you?" 

The two detectives looked at each other; a quiet nod from Starmidge 
indicated that he left it to Easleby to answer this question. And after a 
moment's reflection, Easleby spoke. 

"Mr. Hollis was empowered to offer ten thousand pounds in full 
satisfaction, Mr. Stipp," he said. "And what's more--a cheque for that 
amount was found on his dead body when it was discovered. Now, sir, 
you'll understand why we want to know who it was that he went to see at 
Scarnham!" 

Both men were watching the money-lender's manager with redoubled 
attention. But it needed no very keen eye to see that the surprise which Mr. 
Stipp had already shown at various stages of the interview was nothing to 
that which he now felt. And in the midst of his astonishment the two 
detectives bade him good-day and left him, disregarding an entreaty to stop 
and tell him more. 

"My lad!" said Easleby, when he and Starmidge were out in the street 
again, "that chap has no more conception that his master is Gabriel 
Chestermarke than we _  had--twenty-four hours since--that Gabriel 
Chestermarke and Godwin Markham are one and the same man. He's a 
clever chap, this Gabriel--and now you can see how important it's been for 
him to keep his secret. What's next to be done? We ought to keep in touch 
with him from now." 

"I'm expecting word from Gandam at noon at headquarters," answered 
Starmidge, who had already told Easleby of the visit of the previous night. 
"Let's ride down there and hear if any message has come in." 

But as their taxi-cab turned out of Whitehall into New Scotland Yard 
they overtook Gandam, hurrying along. Starmidge stopped the cab and 


jumped out. 

"Any news?" he asked sharply. 

"He's off, Mr. Starmidge!" replied Gandam. "I've just come straight 
from watching him away. He left his house about nine-twenty, walked to the 
St. John's Wood Station, went down to Baker Street, and on to King's Cross 
Metropolitan. We followed him, of course. He walked across to St. Pancras, 
and left by the ten-thirty express." 

"Did you manage to find out where he booked for!" demanded 
Starmidge. 

"Ecclesborough," answered Gandam. "Heard him! I was close behind." 

"He was alone, I suppose?" asked Starmidge. 

"Alone all the time, Mr. Starmidge," assented Gandam. "Never saw a 
sign of the other party." 

Starmidge rejoined Easleby. For the last twenty-four hours he had let his 
companion supervise matters, but now, having decided on a certain policy, 
he took affairs into his own hands. 

"Now, then," he said, "he's off--back to Scarnham. A word or two at the 
office, Easleby, and I'm after him. And you'll come with me." 

CHAPTER XXVI 

THE LIGHTNING FLASH 

At half-past seven that evening Starmidge and Easleby stepped out of a 
London express at Ecclesborough, and walked out to the front of the station 
to get a taxi-cab for Scarnham. The newsboys were rushing across the 
station square with the latest editions of the evening papers, and Starmidge's 
quick ear caught the meaning of their unfamiliar North-country shoutings. 

"Latest about the Scarnham mystery," he said, stopping a lad and taking 
a couple of papers from him. "Something about the adjourned inquest--of 
course that would be today. Now then--what's this?" 

He drew aside to a quiet corner of the station portico, and with his 
companion looking over his shoulder, read aloud a passage from the latest 
of the two papers. 

"An important witness gave evidence this afternoon at the adjourned 
inquest held at Scarnham on the body of Mr. Frederick Hollis, solicitor, of 
London, who was recently found lying dead at the bottom of one of the old 
lead-mines in Ellersdeane Hollow. It will be remembered that the 
circumstances of this discovery--already familiar to our readers--allied with 
the mysterious disappearance of Mr. John Horbury, and the presumed theft 


of the Countess of Ellersdeane's jewels, seem to indicate an extraordinary 
crime, and opinion varies considerably in the Scarnham district as to 
whether Mr. Hollis--the reason of whose visit to Scarnham is still 
unexplained--fell into the old mine by accident, or whether he was thrown 
in. 

At the beginning of the proceedings this afternoon, a shepherd named 
James Livesey, of Ellersdeane, employed by Mr. Marchant, farmer, of the 
same place, was immediately called. He stated in answer to questions put by 
the Coroner, that on Monday morning last he had gone with his employer to 
an out-of-the-way part of Northumberland to buy new stock, and in 
consequence of his absence from home had not heard of the Scarnham 
affair until his return this morning, when, on Mr. Marchant's advice, he had 
at once called on the Coroner's office to volunteer information. 

Livesey's evidence, in brief, was as follows: At nine o'clock last 
Saturday evening, he was walking home from Scarnham to Ellersdeane by a 
track which crosses the Hollow, and cuts into the high road between the 
town and the village at a point near the Warren, an isolated house which is 
the private residence of Mr. Gabriel Chestermarke, banker, of Scarnham. As 
he reached this point, he saw Mr. John Horbury, whom he knew very well 
by sight, accompanied by a stranger, come out of the Hollow by another 
path, cross the high road, and walk down the lane which leads to the 
Warren. They were talking very eamestly, but Mr. Horbury saw him and 
said good-night in answer to his own greeting. There was a strong 
moonlight at the time, and he saw the stranger's face clearly. He was quite 
sure that the stranger was the dead man whose body had just been shown to 
him at the mortuary. 

Questioned further, Livesey positively adhered to all his statements. 
He was certain of the time; certain of the identity of the two gentlemen. He 
knew Mr. Horbury very well indeed; had known him for many years; Mr. 
Horbury had often talked to him when they met in the fields and lanes of 
the neighbourhood. He had no doubt at all that the dead man he had seen in 
the mortuary was the gentleman who was with Mr. Horbury on Saturday 
night. He had noticed him particularly as the two gentlemen passed him, 
and had wondered who he was. The moon was very bright that night: he 
saw Mr. Hollis quite plainly: he would have known him again at any time. 
He was positive that the two gentlemen entered the lane which led to Mr. 
Gabriel Chestermarke's house. They were evidently making a direct line for 


it when he first saw them, and they crossed the high road straight to its 
entrance. That lane led nowhere else than to the Warren--it was locally 
called the lane, but it was really a sort of carriage-drive to Mr. 
Chestermarke's front door, and there was a gate at the high-road entrance to 
it. He saw Mr. Horbury and his companion enter that gate; he heard it clash 
behind them. 

Questioned by Mr. Polke, superintendent of police at Scarnham, 
Livesay said that when he first saw the two gentlemen they were coming 
from the direction of Ellersdeane Tower. There was a path right across the 
Hollow, from a point in front of the Warren, to the Tower, and thence to the 
woods on the Scarnham side. That was the path the two gentlemen were on. 
He was absolutely certain about the time, for two reasons. Just before he 
saw Mr. Horbury and his companion, he heard the clock at Scamham Parish 
Church strike nine, and after they had passed him he had gone on to the 
Green Archer public-house, and had noticed that it was ten minutes past 
nine when he entered. Further questioned, he said he saw no one else on the 
Hollow but the two gentlemen. 

At the conclusion of Livesey's evidence, the Coroner announced to the 
jury that, having had the gist of the witness's testimony communicated to 
him earlier in the day, he had sent his officer to request Mr. Gabriel 
Chestermarke's attendance. The officer, however, had returned to say that 
Mr. Chestermarke was away on business, and that it was not known when 
he would be back at the bank. As it was highly important that the jury 
should know at once if Mr. Horbury and Mr. Hollis called at the Warren on 
Saturday evening last, he, the Coroner, had sent for Mr. Chestermarke's 
butler, who would doubtless be able to give information on that point. They 
would adjourn for an hour until the witness attended."" 

"That's the end of it--in that paper," remarked Starmidge. "Let's see if 
the other has any later news. Ah!--here we are!--there is more in the stop 
press space of this one. Now then----" 

He held the second newspaper half in front of himself, half in front of 
Easleby, and again rapidly read over the report. 

'Scamham--further adjournment. On the Coroner's inquiry being 
resumed at four o'clock, Thomas Beavers, butler to Mr. Chestermarke at the 
Warren, said that so far as he knew, Mr. Horbury did not call on his master 
on Saturday evening last, nor did any gentleman call who answered the 
description of Mr. Hollis. It was impossible for anybody to call at the 


Warren, in the ordinary way, without his, the butler's, knowledge. As a 
matter of fact, the witness continued, Mr. Chestermarke was not at home 
during the greater part of that evening. Mr. Joseph Chestermarke had dined 
at the Warren at seven o'clock, and at half-past eight he and his uncle left 
the house together. Mr. Chestermarke did not return until eleven. Asked by 
Mr. Polke, superintendent of police, if he knew in which direction Mr. 
Gabriel and Mr. Joseph Chestermarke proceeded when they went away, the 
witness said that a short time after they left the house, he, in drawing the 
curtains of the dining-room window, saw them walking in a side-path of the 
garden, apparently in close conversation. He saw neither of them after that 
until Mr. Gabriel Chestermarke returned home, alone, at the time he had 
mentioned. 

Later. The inquest was further adjourned at the close of this afternoon's 
proceedings. Before adjourning, the Coroner informed the jury that he 
understood there were rumours in the town to the effect that Mr. Hollis had 
been strangled before being thrown into the old lead-mine. He need hardly 
say that there were not the slightest grounds for those rumours. But the 
medical men had some suspicion that the unfortunate gentleman might have 
been poisoned, and he, the Coroner, thought it well to tell them that a 
specialist was being sent down by the Home Office, who, with the 
Scarnham doctors, would perform an autopsy on his arrival. The result 
would be placed before the jury when these proceedings were resumed." 

Starmidge dropped the paper and looked at Easleby with an expression 
of astonishment. 

"Poison!" he exclaimed. "That's a new idea! Poisoned first!--and thrown 
into that old mine after? That's--but, there, what's the good of theorizing? 
Pick out the best of those cars, and let's get to Scarnham as quick as 
possible. Something's got to be done tonight." 

Easleby made no immediate answer. But presently, when they were in a 
fast motor and leaving the Ecclesborough streets behind them, he shook his 
head, and spoke more gravely than was usual with him. 

"The big question, my lad," he said, "is--what to do? And there's 
another--what's been done--and possibly, what's being done? It's my 
impression something's being done now--still going on!" 

"I know one thing!" exclaimed Starmidge determinedly. "We'll confront 
Gabriel Chestermarke tonight with what we know. That's positive!" 


"If we can find him," said Easleby. "You don't know! The coming down 
to Ecclesborough may have been all a blind. You can reach a lot of places 
from Ecclesborough--and you can leave a train at more than one place 
between Ecclesborough and London." 

"I telephoned Polke to keep an eye on him, anyway, if he did arrive at 
either Scarnham or the Warren," answered Starmidge, still grimly 
determined. "And it's my impression that he has come down--to see that 
nephew of his. Easleby!--they're both in at it. Both!" 

Again the elder detective made no answer. He was obviously much 
impressed by the recent developments as related in the newspapers which 
they had just read, and was deep in thought about them and the possibilities 
which they suggested to him. 

"Well!" he said at last, as the high roofs of Scarnham came in view, 
"we'll hear what Polke has to tell. Something may have happened since 
those inquest proceedings this afternoon." 

But Polke, when they reached his office, had little o tell. Lord 
Ellersdeane, Betty Fosdyke, and Stephen Hollis were with him, evidently in 
consultation, and Starmidge at once saw that Betty looked distressed and 
anxious in no ordinary degree. All turned eagerly on the two detectives. But 
Starmidge addressed himself straight to Polke with one direct inquiry. 

"Seen him?--heard of him?" he asked. 

"Not a word!" answered Polke. "Nor a sign! If he came down by that 
train you spoke of, he ought to have been in the town by four o'clock at the 
outside. But he's never been to the bank, and he certainly hadn't arrived at 
his house three-quarters of an hour ago. And since ten o'clock this morning 
t'other's disappeared, too!" 

"What--Joseph?" exclaimed Starmidge. 

"Just so!" replied Polke, with the expression of a man who feels that 
things are getting too much for individual effort, "He was at the bank at 
eight o'clock this moming--one of my men saw him go in by the back way-- 
orchard way, you know. The clerks say he went out--that way again--at ten, 
and he's never been seen since." 

"His house!" said Starmidge. "Have you tried that?" 

"Know nothing of him there--the old man and old woman said so, at any 
rate," answered Polke. "He seems to have cleared out. And now here's fresh 
bother, though I don't know if it's anything to do with this. Mr. Neale's 


missing--never been seen since six yesterday evening. Miss Fosdyke's 
anxious----" 

"He was to see me at nine last night," said Betty. "No one has seen him. 
His landlady says he never returned home last night. Do you think anything 
can have happened----" 

"If anything's happened to Mr. Neale," interrupted Starmidge, "it's all of 
a piece with the rest of it. Now, superintendent!" he went on, turning to 
Polke, "never mind what news I've brought--we've got to find these two 
Chestermarkes at once! We must go, some of us, to the Warren, some to the 
Cornmarket. See here!--Easleby and I will go on to the Cornmarket now-- 
you get some of your men and follow. If we hear nothing there--then, the 
Warren. But--quick!" 

The two detectives hurried out of the police-station; Lord Ellersdeane 
and Betty, after a word or two with Polke, followed. Outside, Starmidge and 
Easleby paused a moment, consulting; the Earl stepped forward to speak to 
them. 

"As regards Mr. Neale," he began, "Miss Fosdyke thinks you ought to 
know that----" 

A sudden searching flash, as of lightning, glared across the open space 
in front, lighting up the tower of the old church, the high roofs of the 
ancient houses, and the drifting clouds above them. Then a crash as of 
terrible thunder shook the little town from end to end, and as it died away 
the street lamps went out, and the tinkle of falling glass sounded on the 
pavements of the Market-Place. And in the second of dead silence which 
followed, a woman's voice, shrill, terrified, shrieked loudly, once, 
somewhere in the darkness. 

CHAPTER XXVII 

THE OLD DOVE-COT 

On the previous evening, Wallington Neale, who had spent most of the 
day with Betty Fosdyke, endeavouring to gain some further light on the 
disappearance of her uncle, had left her at eight o'clock in order to keep a 
business appointment. He was honourary treasurer of the Scarnham Cricket 
Club: the weekly meeting of the committee of which important institution 
was due that night at the Hope and Anchor Inn, an old tavern in the 
Cornmarket. Thither Neale repaired, promising to rejoin Betty at nine 
o'clock. There was little business to be done at the meeting: by a quarter to 
nine it was all over and Neale was going away. And as he walked down the 


long sanded passage which led from the committee-room to the front 
entrance of the inn, old Rob Walford, the landlord, came out of the bow- 
windowed bar-parlour, beckoned him, with a mystery-suggesting air, to 
follow, and led him into a private room, the door of which he carefully 
closed. 

Walford, a shrewd-eyed, astute old fellow, well known in Scarnham for 
his business abilities and his penetration, chiefly into other people's affairs, 
looked at Neale with a mingled expression of meaning and inquiry. 

"Mr. Neale!" he whispered, glancing round at the panelling of the old 
parlour in which they stood, as if he feared that its ancient boards might 
conceal eavesdroppers, "I wanted a word with you--in private. How's this 
here affair going? Is aught being done? Is aught being found out? Is that 
detective chap any good?--him from London, I mean. Is there aught new-- 
since this morning?" 

"Not to my knowledge, Mr. Walford," answered Neale, who knew well 
that the old innkeeper was hand-in-glove with the Scarnham police, and 
invariably kept himself well primed with information about their doings. "I 
should think you know nearly everything--just as much as I do--more, 
perhaps." 

The landlord poked a stout forefinger into Neale's waistcoat. 

"Aye!" he said. "Aye, so I do!--as to what you might call surface matter, 
Mr. Neale. But--about the main thing, which, in my opinion, is the 
whereabouts of John Horbury? Does yon young lady at the Scarnham Arms 
know aught more about her uncle? Do you? Does anybody? Is there aught 
behind, like; aught that hasn't come out on the top?" 

"I don't know of anything," replied Neale. "I wish I did! Miss Fosdyke's 
very anxious indeed about her uncle: she'd give anything or do anything to 
get news of him. It's all rot, you know, to say he's run away--it's my 
impression he's never gone out of Scarnham or the neighbourhood. But 
where he is, and whether dead or alive, is beyond my comprehension," he 
concluded, shaking his head. "If he's alive, why don't we hear something, or 
find out something?" 

Walford gave his companion a quick glance out of his shrewd old eyes. 

"He might be under such circumstances as wouldn't admit of that there, 
Mr. Neale," he said. "But come!--I've got something to tell you--something 
that I found out not half an hour ago. I was going on to tell Polke about it at 
once, but I remembered that you were in the house at this cricket club 


meeting, so I thought you'd do instead--you can tell Polke. I'm in a bit of a 
hurry myself--you know it's Wymington Races tomorrow, and I'm off there 
tonight, at once, to meet a man that I do a bit of business with in these 
matters--we make a book together, d'ye see--so I can't stop. But come this 
way." 

He led Neale out into the long sanded passage, and down through the 
rear of the old house into a big stable-yard, enclosed by variously shaped 
buildings, more or less in an almost worn-out and dilapidated condition, 
whose roofs and gables showed picturesquely against the sky, faintly 
lighted by the waning moon. To one of these, a tower-like erection, 
considerably higher than the rest, the old landlord pointed. 

"I suppose you know that these back premises of mine partly overlook 
Joseph Chestermarke's garden?" he whispered. "They do, anyway--you can 
see right over his garden and the back of his house--that is, in bits, for he's a 
fine lot of tall trees round his lawns. But there's a very fair view of that 
workshop he's built from the top storey of this old dove-cot of mine--we use 
it as a store-house. Come up--and mind these here broken steps--there's no 
rail, you see, and you could easy fall over." 

He led his companion up a flight of much-worn stone stairs which were 
built against the wall of the old dove-cot; through an open doorway twenty 
feet above; across a rickety floor; and up another stairway of wood, into a 
chamber in which was a latticed window, from which most of the glass and 
the woodwork had disappeared. 

"Now, then," he said, taking Neale to this outlook, and pointing 
downwards. "There you are!--you see what I mean?" 

Neale looked out. Joseph Chestermarke's big garden lay beneath him. 
As Walford had said, much of it was obscured by trees, but there was a 
good prospect of one side of the laboratory from where Neale was standing. 
That side was furnished with a door--and on the level of that door at the 
extreme end of the building was a window fitted with a light-coloured 
blind. All the other windows, as in the case of the side which Neale had 
seen previously from the tree on the river-bank, were high up in the walls 
and fitted with red material. And from the curiously shaped smoke stack in 
the flat roof, the same differently tinted vapours which he had noticed on 
the same occasion were curling up above the elms and beeches. 

"Now look here!" whispered the landlord. "D'ye see that one window 
with the whitish blind and the light behind it? I came up here, maybe half an 


hour ago, to see if we were out of something that's kept here, and I chanced 
to look out on to Joseph Chestermarke's garden. Mr. Neale!--there's a man 
in that room with the light-coloured blind--I saw his shadow on the blind, 
pass and repass, you understand, twice, while I looked. And--it's not Joseph 
Chestermarke!" 

"Could you tell?--had you any idea?--whose shadow it was?" demanded 
Neale eagerly. 

"No!--he passed in a sort of slanting direction--back and forward--just 
once," answered Walford. "But--his build was, I should say, about the like 
of John Horbury's. Mr. Neale--Horbury might be locked up there! He's a 
bad 'un, is Joe Chestermarke--oh, he's a rank bad 'un, my lad!--though most 
folk don't know it. You don't know what mayn't be happening, or what 
mayn't have happened in yon place! But look here--I can't stop. Me and 
Sam Barraclough's going off to Wymington now, in his motor--he'll be 
waiting at this minute. You do what I say--stop here and watch a bit. And if 
you see aught, go to Polke and insist on the police searching that place. 
That's my advice!" 

"I shall do that, in any case, after what you've said," muttered Neale, 
who was staring at the lighted window. "But I'll watch here a bit. You've 
said nothing of this to anybody else?" 

"No," replied the landlord. "As I said, I knew you were in the house. 
Well, I'm off, then. Shan't be back till late tomorrow night--and I hope you'll 
have some news by then, Mr. Neale." 

Walford went off across the creaking floor and down the stairs, and 
Neale leaned out of the dismantled window and stared into the garden 
beneath. Was it possible, he wondered, that there was anything in the old 
fellow's suggestion?--possible that the missing bank manager was really 
concealed in that mysterious laboratory, or workshop, or whatever the place 
was, into which Joseph Chestermarke never allowed any person to enter? 
And if he was there at all, was it with his consent, or against his will, or-- 
what? Was he being kept a prisoner--or was he--hiding? 

In spite of his own knowledge of Horbury, and of Betty Fosdyke's 
assertions of her uncle's absolute innocence, Neale had all along been 
conscious of a vague, uneasy feeling that, after all, there might be 
something of an unexplained nature in which the manager had been, or was 
concerned. It might have something to do with the missing jewels; it might 
be mixed up with Frederick Hollis's death; it might be that Horbury and 


Joseph Chestermarke were jointly concerned in--but there he was at a loss, 
not knowing or being able to speculate on what they could be concerned in. 
Strange beyond belief it was, nevertheless, that old Rob Walford should 
think the shadow he had seen to be the missing man's! Supposing---- 

The door of Joseph Chestermarke's laboratory suddenly opened, letting 
out a glare of light across the lawn in front. And Joseph came out, carrying 
a sort of sieve-like arrangement, full of glowing ashes. He went away to 
some distant part of the garden with his burden; came back, disappeared; re- 
appeared with more ashes; went again down the garden. And each time he 
left the door wide open. A sudden notion--which he neglected to think over- 
-flashed into Neale's mind. He left the upper chamber of the old dove-cot, 
made his way down the stairs to the yard beneath, turned the corner of the 
buildings, and by the aid of some loose timber which lay piled against it, 
climbed to the top of Joseph Chestermarke's wall. A moment of hesitation, 
and then he quietly dropped to the other side, noiselessly, on the soft mould 
of the border. From behind a screen of laurel bushes he looked out on the 
laboratory, at close quarters. 

Joseph was still coming and going with his sieve--now that Neale saw 
him at a few yards distance he saw that the junior partner and amateur 
experimenter was evidently cleaning out his furnace. The place into which 
he threw the ashes was at the far end of the garden; at least three minutes 
was occupied in each journey. And--yielding to a sudden impulse--when 
Joseph made his next excursion and had his back fairly turned, Neale 
crossed the lawn in half a dozen agile and stealthy strides, and within a few 
seconds had slipped within the open door and behind it. 

A moment later, and he knew he was trapped. Joseph came back--and 
did not enter. Neale heard him fling the sieve on the gravel. Then the door 
was pulled to with a metallic bang, from without, and the same action 
which closed it also cut off the electric light. 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

SOUND-PROOF 

It needed no more than a moment's reflection to prove to Neale that he 
had made a serious mistake in obeying that first impulse. Joseph 
Chestermarke had gone away--probably for the night. And there had been 
something in the metallic clang of that closing door, something in the sure 
and certain fashion in which it had closed into its frame, something in the 
utter silence which had followed the sudden extinction of the light, which 


made the captive feel that he might beat upon door or wall as hard and as 
long as he pleased without attracting any attention. This place into which he 
had come of his own free will was no ordinary place--already he felt that he 
was in a trap out of which it was not going to be easy to escape. 

He stood for a moment, heart thumping and pulses throbbing, to listen 
and to look. But he saw nothing--beyond the faint indication of the waning 
moonlight outside the red-curtained, circular windows high above him, and 
a fainter speck of glowing cinder, left behind in the recently emptied 
furnace. He heard nothing, either, save a very faint crackling of the expiring 
ashes in that furnace. Presently even that minute sound died down, the one 
speck of light went out, and the silence and gloom were intense. 

Neale now knew that unless Joseph Chestermarke came back to his 
workshop he was doomed to spend the night in it--and possibly part of the 
next day. He felt sure that it was impossible to obtain release otherwise than 
by Joseph's coming. He could do nothing--in all probability--to release 
himself. No one in the town would have the remotest idea that he was 
fastened up within those walls. The only man to whom such an idea could 
come on hearing that he, Neale, was missing, was old Rob Walford--and 
Walford, by that time, would be well on his way to Wymington, thirty miles 
off, and as he was to be there all night, and all next day, he would hear 
nothing until his return to Scarnham, twenty-four hours hence. No!--he was 
caught. Joseph Chestermarke had had no idea of catching him--but he had 
caught him all the same. 

And now that he was safely caught, Neale began to wonder why he had 
slipped into that place. He had an elementary idea, of course--he had 
wanted to find out if anybody was concealed in that room which the 
landlord had pointed out. Certainly he had felt no fear about meeting Joseph 
Chestermarke. Yet--now that he was there--he did not know what he should 
have done if Joseph had come in, as he expected he would, nor what he 
should, or could do now that he was in complete possession. If he had been 
able to face Joseph, he would have demanded information, point-blank, 
about the shadow on the blind; he even had some misty notion about 
enforcing it, if need be. But--he was now helpless. He could do no good; he 
could not tell Polke or anybody else what Walford had reported. And if he 
was to be left there all night--which seemed likely--he had only got himself 
into a highly unpleasant situation. 


He moved at last, feeling about in the darkness. His hands encountered 
smooth, blank walls, on each side of the door. He dared not step forward 
lest he should run against machinery or meet with some cavity in the 
flooring. And reflecting that the small, insignificant gleam which it would 
make could scarcely be noticed from outside, he struck a match, and 
carefully holding it within the flap of his outstretched jacket, looked around 
him. A first quick glance gave him a general idea of his surroundings. 
Immediately in front of him was the furnace; a little to its side was a lathe; 
on one side of the place a long table stood, covered with a multitude of 
tools, chemical apparatus, and the like; on the other was a blank wall. And 
in that blank wall, to which Neale chiefly directed his attention during the 
few seconds for which the match burned, was a door. 

The match went out; he dropped it on the floor and moved forward in 
the darkness to the door which he had just seen. That, of course, must open 
into the inner room to the outer window of which Walford had drawn his 
attention. He went on until his outstretched fingers touched the door. Then 
he cautiously struck another match and looked the door up and down. What 
he saw added to the mystery of the whole adventure. Neale had seen doors 
of that sort before, more than once--but they were the doors of very big 
safes or of strong rooms. Before the second match burned through he knew 
that this particular door was of some metal--steel, most likely--that it was 
set into a framework of similar metal, and that the room to which it afforded 
entrance was probably sound-proof. 

He struck a third match and a fourth. By their light he saw there was but 
one small keyhole to the door, and he judged from that that it was fitted 
with some patent mechanical lock. There was no way by which he could 
open it, of course, and though he stood for a long time listening with 
straining ears against it he could not detect the slightest sound from 
whatever chamber or recess lay behind it. If there really was a man in there, 
thought Neale, he must surely feel himself to be in a living tomb. And after 
a time, taking the risk of being heard from outside the laboratory, he beat 
heavily upon the door with his fist. No response came: the silence all 
around him was more oppressive, if possible, than before. 

The expenditure of more matches enabled Neale to examine further into 
the conditions of what seemed likely to be his own prison for some hours. 
He was not sorry to see that in one corner stood an old settee, furnished 
with rugs and cushions--if he was obliged to remain locked up all night, he 


would, at any rate, be able to get some rest. But beyond this, the furnace, a 
tall three-fold screen, evidently used to assist in the manipulation of 
draughts, and the lathe, table, and apparatus which he had already seen, 
there was nothing in the place. There was no way of getting at the windows 
in the top of the high walls: even if he could have got at them they were too 
small for a man to squeeze through. And he was about to sit down on the 
settee and wait the probably slow and tedious course of events, when he 
caught sight of an object at the end of the table which startled him, and 
made him wonder more than anything he had seen up to that moment. 

That object was a big loaf of bread. He struck yet another match and 
looked at it more narrowly. It was one of those large loaves which bakers 
make for the use of families. Close by it lay a knife: a nearer inspection 
showed Neale that a slice had recently been cut from the loaf: he knew that 
by the fact that the crumb was still soft and fresh on the surface, in spite of 
the great heat of the place. It was scarcely likely that Joseph Chestermarke 
would eat unbuttered bread during his experiments and labours--why, then, 
was the loaf there? Could it be that this bread was--that the slice which had 
just been cut was--the ration given to somebody behind that door? 

This idea filled Neale with the first spice of fear which he had felt since 
entering the laboratory. The idea of a man being fastened up in a sound- 
proof chamber and fed on dry bread suggested possibilities which he did not 
and could not contemplate without a certain horror. And if there really was 
such a prisoner in that room, or cell, or whatever the place was, who could 
it be but John Horbury? And if it was John Horbury, how, under what 
circumstances, had he been brought there, why was he being kept there? 

Neale sat down at last on the settee, and in the silence and darkness 
gave himself up to thoughts of a nature which he had never known in his 
life before. Here, at any rate, was adventure!--and of a decidedly unpleasant 
sort. He was not afraid for himself. He had a revolver in his hip-pocket, 
loaded--he had been carrying it since Tuesday, with some strange notion 
that it might be wanted. Certainly he might have to go without food for 
perhaps many hours--but he suddenly remembered that in the pocket of his 
Norfolk jacket he had a biggish box of first-rate chocolate, which he had 
bought on his way to the cricket club meeting, with a view of presenting it 
to Betty, later on. He could get through a day on that, he thought, if it were 
necessary--as for the loaf of bread, something seemed to nauseate him at the 
mere thought of trying to swallow a mouthful of it. 


The rest of the evening went: the silence was never broken. Not a sound 
came from the mysterious chamber behind him. No step sounded on the 
gravel without: no hand unlocked the door from the garden. Now and then 
he heard the clock of the parish church strike the hours. At last he slept--at 
first fitfully; later soundly--and when he woke it was morning, and the 
sunlight was pouring in through the red-curtained windows high in the 
walls of his prison. 

CHAPTER XXIX 

THE SPARROWS AND THE SPHERE 

Neale was instantly awake and on the alert. He sprang to his feet, 
shivering a little in spite of the rugs which he had wrapped about him before 
settling down. A slight current of cold air struck him as he rose--looking in 
the direction from which it seemed to come, he saw that one of the circular 
windows in the high wall above him was open, and that a fresh north-east 
wind was blowing the curtain aside. The laboratory, hot and close enough 
when he had entered it the previous evening, was now cool; the morning 
breeze freshened and sharpened his wits. He pulled out his watch, which he 
had been careful to wind up before lying down. Seven o'clock!--in spite of 
his imprisonment and his unusual couch, he had slept to his accustomed 
hour of waking. 

Knowing that Joseph Chestermarke might walk in upon him at any 
moment, Neale kept himself on the look out, in readiness to adopt a 
determined attitude whenever he was discovered. By that time he had come 
to the conclusion that whether force would be necessary or not in any 
meeting with Joseph, it would be no unwise thing to let that worthy see at 
once that he had to deal with an armed man. He accordingly saw to it that 
his revolver, already loaded, was easily get-at-able, and the flap of his hip- 
pocket unbuttoned: under the circumstances, he was not going to be slow in 
producing that revolver in suggestive, if not precisely menacing fashion. 
This done, he opened his box of chocolate, calculated its resources, and ate 
a modest quantity. And while he ate, he looked about him. In the morning 
light everything in his surroundings showed clearly that his cursory 
inspection of the night before had been productive of definite conclusions. 
There was no doubt whatever of the character of the mysterious door set so 
solidly and closely in its framework in the blank wall: the door of the strong 
room at Chestermarke's Bank was not more suggestive of security. 


He went over to the outer door when he had eaten his chocolate, and 
examined that at his leisure. That, in lesser degree, was set into the wall as 
strongly as the inner one. He saw no means of opening it from the inside: it 
was evidently secured by a patent mechanical lock of which Joseph 
Chestermarke presumably carried the one key. He turned from it to look 
more closely at a shelf of books and papers which projected from the wall 
above the table. Papers and books were all of a scientific nature, most of 
them relating to experimental chemistry, some to mechanics. He noticed 
that there were several books on poisons; his glance fell from those books 
to various bottles and phials on the table, fashioned of dark-coloured glass 
and three-cornered in shape, which he supposed to contain poisonous 
solutions. So Joseph dabbled in toxicology, did he? thought Neale--in that 
case, perhaps, there was something in the theory which had been gaining 
ground during the last twenty-four hours--that Hollis had been poisoned 
first and thrown into the old lead-mine later on. And--what of the 
somebody, Horbury or whoever it was, that lay behind that grim-looking 
door? Neale had never heard a sound during the time which had elapsed 
before he dropped asleep, never a faintest rustle since he had been awake 
again. Was it possible that a dead man lay there--murdered? 

A cheerful chirping and twittering in the space behind him caused him 
to turn sharply away from the books and bottles. Then he saw that he was 
no longer alone. Half a score sparrows, busy, bustling little bodies, had 
come in by the open window, and were strutting about amongst the grey 
ashes in front of the furnace. 

Neale's glance suddenly fell on the loaf of bread, close at hand on the 
edge of the table, and on the knife which lay by it. Mechanically, without 
any other idea than that of feeding the sparrows and diverting himself by 
watching their antics, he picked up the knife, quietly cut off a half-slice of 
the loaf, and, crumbling it in his fingers, threw the crumbs on the floor. For 
a minute or two he watched his visitors fighting over this generous dole; 
then he turned to the shelf again, to take down a book, the title of which had 
attracted him. Neale was an enthusiastic member of the Territorial Force, 
and had already gained his sergeant's stripes in the local battalion; he was 
accordingly deeply interested in all military matters--this book certainly 
related to those matters, though in a way with which he was happily as yet 
unfamiliar. For its title was "On the Use of High Explosive in Modern 
Warfare," and though Neale was no great reader, he was well enough versed 


in current affairs to know the name of the author, a foreign scientist of 
world-wide reputation. 

He opened the book as he stood there, and was soon absorbed in the 
preface; so absorbed indeed, that it was some little time before he became 
aware that the cheerful twittering behind him had ceased. It had made a 
welcome diversion, that innocent chirping of the little brown birds, and 
when it ceased, he missed it. He turned suddenly--and dropped the book. 

Seven or eight of the sparrows were already lying on the floor 
motionless. Some lay on their sides, some on their backs; all looked as if 
they were already dead. Two were still on their feet; at any other time Neale 
would have laughed to see the way in which they staggered about, for all 
the world as if they were drunk. And as he watched one collapsed; the 
other, after an ineffective effort to spread its wings, rolled to one side and 
dropped helplessly. And Neale made another turn--to stare at the loaf of 
bread and to wonder what devilry lay in it. Poison? Of course it was poison! 
And--what of this man in that jealously guarded room, behind that steel 
door? Had he also eaten of the loaf? 

He turned to the sparrows again at last, stood staring at them as if they 
fascinated him, and eventually went over to the foot of the furnace and 
picked one up. Then he found, with something of a shock, that the small 
thing was not dead. The little body was warm with life; he felt the steady, 
regular beating of the tiny heart. He laid the bird down gently, and picked 
up its companions, one by one, examining each. And each was warm, and 
the heart of each was beating. The sparrows were not dead--but they were 
drugged--and they were very fast asleep. 

Neale now began to develop theories. If a mere tiny crumb of that loaf 
could put a sparrow, a remarkably vigorous and physically strong little bird- 
-to sleep within a minute or two, what effect would, say, a good thick slice 
of it produce upon a human being? Anyway, the probability was that the 
Captive in that room was lying in a heavily drugged condition, and that that 
was the reason of his silence. He would wake--and surely some sound, 
however faint, would come. He himself would wait--listening. The morning 
wore on--he waited, watched, listened. None came--nothing had happened. 
He ate more of his chocolate. He read the book on explosives. It interested 
him deeply--so deeply that in spite of his anxiety, his hunger, his uncertainty 
as to what might happen, sooner or later, he became absorbed in it. And 
once more he was called from its pages by the sparrows. 


The sparrows were coming to life. After lying stupefied for some four 
or five hours they were showing signs of animation. One by one they were 
moving, staggering to their feet, beginning to chirp. And as he watched 
them, first one and then the other got the use of its wings; and, finally, with 
one consent, they flew off to the open window--to disappear. 

Thereafter, Neale listened more keenly than ever for any sound from 
that mysterious room. But no sound came. The afternoon passed wearily 
away; the light began to fail, and at last he had to confess to himself that the 
waiting, the being always on the alert, the enforced seclusion and detention, 
the desire for proper food and drink--especially the latter--was becoming 
too much for him, and that his nerves were beginning to suffer. Was Joseph 
Chestermarke never coming? Had he gone off somewhere?--possibly 
leaving a dead man behind, whose body was only a few yards away. There 
was no spark of comfort visible save one. Old Rob Walford would be home 
late that night from Wymington--sooner or later he would hear of Neale's 
disappearance and he would sharpen his naturally acute wits and come to 
the right conclusion. Yet--that might be as far off as tomorrow. 

As the darkness came, Neale, now getting desperate for want of food, 
was suddenly startled by two sounds which, coming abruptly at almost the 
same time, made him literally jump. One--the first--was a queer thump, 
thump, thump, which seemed to be both close at hand and yet a thousand 
miles away. The second was Joseph Chestermarke's voice in the garden 
outside--heard clearly through the open window. He was bidding somebody 
to tell a cab-driver to wait for him at the foot of the bridge. The next minute, 
Neale heard a key plunged into the outer door--before it turned, he, 
following out a scheme which he had decided on during his long watch, had 
leaped behind the screen that stood near the furnace. Ere the door could 
open, he was safely hidden--and in that second he heard the thumping 
repeated and knew that it came from the inner room. 

The electric light blazed up as Joseph Chestermarke strode in. He put 
the door to behind him without quite closing it, and walked into the middle 
of the laboratory, feeling in his waistcoat pocket for something as he 
advanced. And Neale, peering at him through the high screen, felt afraid of 
him for the first time in his life. For the junior partner had shaved off his 
beard and moustache, and the face which was thus clearly revealed, and on 
which the bright light shone vividly, was one of such mean and malevolent 
cruelty that the watcher felt himself turn sick with dread. 


Joseph went straight to the door in the far wall, unlocked it with a twist 
of the key which he had brought from his pocket, and walked in. The click 
of an electric light switch followed, and Neale stared hard and nervously 
into the hitherto hidden room. But he saw nothing but Joseph Chestermarke, 
standing, hands planted on his sides, staring at something hidden by the 
door. Next instant Joseph spoke--menacingly, sneeringly. 

"So you're round again after one of your long sleeps, are you?" he said. 
"That's lucky! Now then, have you come to your senses?" 

Neale thought his heart would burst as he waited for the unseen man's 
voice. But before he heard any voice he heard something which turned his 
blood cold with horror--the clanking, plain, unmistakable, of a chain! 
Whoever was in there was chained!--chained like a dog. And following on 
that metallic sound came a weary moan. 

"Come on, now!" said Joseph. "None of that! Are you going to sign that 
paper? Speak, now!" 

It seemed to Neale an age before an answer came. But it came at last-- 
and in Horbury's voice. But what a changed voice! Thin, weak, weary--the 
voice of a man slowly being done to death. 

"How long are you going to keep me here?" it asked. "How long----" 

"Sign that paper on the table there, and you'll be out of this within 
twenty-four hours," replied Joseph. "And--listen, you!--you'll have good 
food--and wine--wine!--within ten minutes. Come on, now!" 

Further silence was followed by another moan, and at the sound of that, 
Neale, whose teeth had been clenched firmly for the last minute or two, 
slipped his hand round to the pocket in which the revolver lay. 

"Don't be a damned fool!" said Joseph. "Sign and have done with it! 
There's the pen--sign! You could have signed any time the last week and 
been free. Get it done--damn you, I tell you, get it done! It's your last 
chance. I'm off tonight. If I leave you here, it's in your grave. Nobody'll ever 
come near this place for weeks--you'll be dead--starved to death, mind!-- 
long before that. Do you hear me? Come on, now!--sign!" 

Neale half drew the revolver from his pocket. But, as he was about to 
step from behind the screen, a sudden step sounded on the gravel outside 
the outer door, and he shrank back, watching. The door opened--was thrown 
back with some violence--and at the same instant Joseph darted from the 
inner room, livid with anger, to confront Gabriel Chestermarke. 


That the younger man had not expected to encounter the elder was 
instantly evident to Neale. Joseph drew back, step by step, watching his 
uncle, until his back was against the door through which he had just rushed. 
His hand went out behind him and pulled the door to, heavily. And as it 
closed he spoke--and Neale knew that there was fear in his voice. 

"What--what--is it?” he got out. "When did you come in here? Why----" 
Gabriel Chestermarke had come to a halt in the middle of the floor, and he 
was Standing very still. His face was paler than ever, and his eyes burned in 
their deep-set sockets like live coals. And suddenly he lifted a forefinger 
and pointed it straight at his nephew. 

"Thief!" he said, with a quietness which was startlingly impressive to 
the excited spectator. "Thief! Thief and liar--and murderer, for aught I 
know! But you are found out. Scoundrel!--you stole those securities! You 
stole those jewels! Don't trifle--don't attempt to dispute! I know! You got 
the jewels last Saturday night--you took those securities at the same time. 
You may have murdered that man Hollis for anything I know to the 
contrary--probably you did. But--no fencing with me! Now speak! Where 
are the jewels? Where are those securities? And--where is Horbury! 
Answer!--without lying. You devil!--I tell you I know--know! I have seen 
Mrs. Carswell!" 

Gabriel had moved a little as he went on speaking--moved nearer to his 
nephew, still pointing the incriminating and accusing finger at him. And 
Joseph had moved, too--backward. He was watching his uncle with a queer 
expression. Neale saw the tip of his tongue emerge from his lips, as if the 
lips had become dry, and he wanted to moisten them. And suddenly his face 
changed, and Neale, closely watching him, saw his hand go quickly to his 
breast pocket, and caught the gleam of a revolver.... 

Neale was a cricketer--of reputation and experience. On a felt-covered 
stand close by him lay a couple of heavy spherical objects, fashioned of 
some shining-surfaced metal and about the size of a cricket ball, which he 
had previously noticed and handled in looking round. He snatched one of 
them up now, and flung it hard and straight at Joseph Chestermarke, 
intending to stun him. But for once in a way he missed his mark; the missile 
crashed against the wall behind. And then came a great flash, and the roar 
of all the world going to pieces, and a mighty lifting and upheaving--and he 
saw and felt and knew no more. 

CHAPTER XXX 


WRECKAGE 

The four people standing beneath the portico of the police-station 
remained as if spell-bound for a full moment after the sudden flash and the 
sudden roar. Betty Fosdyke unconsciously clutched at Lord Ellersdeane's 
arm: Lord Ellersdeane spoke, wonderingly. 

"Thunder?" he exclaimed. "Strange!" 

Easleby turned sharply from Starmidge, who, holding by one of the 
pillars, was staring towards the quarter of the Market-Place, from whence 
the scream of dire fear had come. 

"That's no thunder, my lord!" he said. "That's an explosion!--and a 
terrible one, too! Are there any gasworks close at hand? It was like----" 

Polke came rushing out of the lobby behind them, followed by some of 
his men. And at the same instant people began running along the 
pavements, calling to each other. 

"Did you hear that?" cried the superintendent excitedly. "An explosion! 
Which direction?" 

Starmidge suddenly started, as if from a reverie. He put up his hand and 
wiped something from his cheek, and held the hand out to a shaft of light 
which came from the open door behind them. A smear of blood lay across 
his open palm. 

"A splinter of falling glass," he said quietly. "Come on, all of you! That 
was an explosion--and I guess where! Get help, Polke--come on to the 
Cornmarket! Get the firemen out." 

He set off running towards the end of the Market-Place, followed by 
Easleby, and at a slower pace by Lord Ellersdeane and Betty. Crowds were 
beginning to run in the same direction: very soon the two detectives found it 
difficult to thread a way through them. But within a few minutes they were 
in the Cornmarket, and Starmidge, seizing his companion's arm, dragged 
him round the comer of Joseph Chestermarke's house to the high garden 
wall which ran down the slope to the river bank. And as they turned the 
corner, he pointed. 

"As I thought!" he muttered. "It's Joseph Chestermarke's workshop! 
Something's happened. Look there!" 

The wall, a good ten feet high on that side, was blown to pieces, and lay, 
a mass of fallen masonry, on the green sward by the roadside. Through the 
gap thus made, Starmidge plunged into the garden--to be brought up at once 
by the twisted and interlaced boughs of the trees which had been lopped off 


as though by some giant ax, and then instantaneously transformed into a 
cunningly interwoven fence. The air was still thick with fine dust, and the 
atmosphere was charged with a curious, acid odour, which made eyes and 
nostrils smart. 

"No ordinary burst up, this!" muttered Starmidge, as he and Easleby 
forced their way through branches and obstacles to the open lawn. "My 
God!--look at it! Blown to pieces!" 

The two men stood for a moment staring at the scene before them, as it 
was revealed in the faint light of a waning moon. Neither had ever seen the 
effect of high explosives before, and they remained transfixed with utter 
astonishment at what they saw. Never, until then, had either believed it 
possible that such ruin could be wrought by such means. 

The laboratory was a mass of shapeless wreckage. It seemed as if the 
roof had been blown into the sky--only to collapse again on the shattered 
walls. The masonry and woodwork lay all over lawns and gardens, and 
amidst the surrounding bushes and trees. In the middle of it yawned a black, 
deep cavity, from the heart of which curled a wisp of yellowish smoke. 
Between these ruins and the house a beech tree of considerable size had 
been completely uprooted, and had crashed down on the lower windows of 
the house, part of the wall and roof of which had been wrecked. And on the 
opposite side of the garden a great gap had been made in the smaller trees, 
and the shrubberies beneath them by the falling in of Rob Walford's old 
dove-cot, the ancient walls and timber roof of which had completely 
collapsed under the force of the explosion. 

Over the actual area of the wreckage everything was still as death, save 
for a faint crackling where some loose wood was just catching fire. 
Starmidge began to make his way towards it. 

"The thing is," he said mechanically, "the thing is, the thing is--yes, is-- 
was--there anybody here--anybody here! We must have lights." 

And just then as he came to where the burst of flame was growing 
bigger, and Polke with a body of firemen and constables came hurrying 
through a gap in the lower wall, he caught sight of a man's face, turned up 
to the half-light. Easleby saw it at the same time--together they went nearer. 
And Starmidge bent down and found himself looking at Gabriel 
Chestermarke. 

"Him!" he whispered. "Then he came--here!" 


"He's gone, anyway," muttered Easleby. "Dead as can be!" He lifted 
himself erect and called to Polke who was making his way towards them. 
"Bring a lantern!" he said. "There's a dead man here!" 

"And keep the crowd out," called Starmidge. "Keep everybody out-- 
while we look round." 

But at that moment he caught sight of Betty Fosdyke, who, with Lord 
Ellersdeane in close attendance, had made her way into the garden and was 
clambering towards him. Starmidge stepped back to her. 

"Hadn't you better go back?" he urged. "There'll be unpleasant sights. 
Do go back!--amongst the trees, anyway. We've found one dead man 
already, and there'll probably be----" 

"No!" she said firmly. "I won't! Not until I know who's here. Because I 
think--I'm afraid Mr. Neale may be here. I must--I will stop! I'm not afraid. 
Whose body have you found?" 

"Gabriel Chestermarke's," replied Starmidge quietly. "Dead! And-- 
whoever's here, Miss Fosdyke, I don't see how he can possibly be alive. Do 
go back and let us search." 

But Betty turned away and began to search, climbing from one mass of 
wreckage to another. Presently an exclamation from her brought the others 
hurriedly to her side. She pointed between two slabs of stone. 

"There!" she whispered. "A man's--face!" 

Starmidge turned to Lord Ellersdeane. 

"Get her away--aside--anywhere--for a minute!" he muttered. "Let's see 
what condition he's in, anyway. The other--was blown to pieces." 

Lord Ellersdeane took a firm grip of Betty's arm and turned her round. 

"That was not--Mr. Neale?" he asked. 

"No!" she said faintly. "No!" 

"Then leave them to deal with that, and let us look elsewhere," he said. 
"Come--after all, you don't know that he would be here." 

"Where else should he be?" she answered. "I'm sure he's here, 
somewhere. Help me!" 

She turned away with him in another direction, and the two detectives, 
with some of the firemen helping them, got to work on the place which she 
had pointed out. Presently Polke directed the light of a bulls'-eye on the 
dead face beneath them. He broke into an exclamation of amazement. 

"Who's this?" he demanded. "Look!" 


One of the firemen bent closer, and suddenly glanced up at the 
superintendent. 

"It's young Chestermarke, sir," he said. "He must have shaved his beard 
off. But--it's him!" 

They took out what was to be found of Joseph Chestermarke at that 
particular spot, and went on to search for the rest of him, and for anything 
else. And eventually they came across Neale--unconscious, but alive. His 
partial protection by the projecting iron walls of the furnace had saved him; 
he had evidently been carried back with them when the explosion occurred 
and wedged between them and the outer wall of the laboratory. He came 
round to find a doctor administering restoratives to him on one side, and 
Betty Fosdyke kneeling at the other. And suddenly he remembered, and 
made a great shift to speak. 

"All right!" he muttered at length. "Bit knocked out, that's all! But-- 
Horbury! Horbury's--somewhere! Get at him!" 

They got at the missing bank manager at last--he, too, had been saved 
by the thick wall which stood between him and the explosion. He was alive 
and conscious when they had dug down to him--and his rescuers stared 
from him to each other when they saw that the broken links of a steel chain 
were still securely manacled about his waist. 

CHAPTER XXXI 

THE PRISONER SPEAKS 

It was not until a week later that Neale, with a bandaged head and one 
arm in a sling, and Betty Fosdyke, inexpressibly thankful that the recent 
terrible catastrophe had at any rate brought relief in its train, were allowed 
to visit Horbury for their first interview of more than a few minutes' 
duration. Neale had made a quick recovery; beyond the fracture of a small 
bone in his arm, some cuts on his head, and a general shock to his system, 
he was little the worse for his experience. But the elder victim had suffered 
more severely; he had suffered, too, from a week's ill-treatment and 
starvation. Nevertheless, he managed an approving smile when the two 
young people were brought to his bedside, and he looked at them afterwards 
in a narrow and scrutinizing fashion, which made Betty redden and grow 
somewhat conscious. 

"Not more than three-quarters of an hour at most, the nurse said," she 
remarked, as they sat down at the bedside. "So if you have anything to say, 
Uncle John, you must get it said within that." 


"One can say a lot within three-quarters of an hour, my dear," answered 
the invalid. "There is something I wanted to say," he went on, glancing at 
Neale. "I suppose there has been an inquest on the two Chestermarkes?" 

"Adjourned--until you're all right," replied Neale. "You and I, of course, 
are the two important witnesses. You--principally. You know everything--I 
only came in at the end." 

"I suppose there are--and have been--all sorts of rumours?" said 
Horbury. "I don't see how anybody but myself could know all that happened 
in this horrible business. Hollis, for instance?--have they come to any 
conclusion about his death?" 

"None!" replied Neale. "All that's known is that he was found at the 
bottom of one of the old lead mines. We," he added, nodding at Betty, "were 
there when he was taken out." 

Horbury's face clouded. 

"And I," he said, shaking his head, "was there when--but I'll tell you two 
all about it. I should like to go over it all again--before the inquest is 
resumed. Not that I've forgotten it," he went on, with a shudder. "I will 
never do that! It's all like a bad dream. You remember the Saturday night 
when all this began, Neale? If I had had any idea of what was to happen 
during the next week----! 

"That night, between half-past five and six o'clock, I was rung up on the 
telephone. Greatly to my surprise I found the caller to be Frederick Hollis, 
an old schoolmate of mine, whom I had only seen once--I'll tell you when 
later--since we were at school together. Hollis said he had come down 
specially from London to see me; he was at the Station Hotel, about to have 
some food, and would like to meet me later. He said he had reasons for not 
coming to the Bank House; he wished to meet me in some quiet place about 
the town. I told him to walk along the river-side at half-past seven, and I 
would meet him. And after I had dined I went out through my garden and 
orchard and met him coming along. I took him over the foot-bridge into the 
woods. 

"Hollis told me an extraordinary story--yet one which did not surprise 
me as much as you might think. I knew that he was a solicitor in London. 
He said that only a few days before this interview a lady friend of his had 
privately asked his advice. She was a Mrs. Lester, the widow of a man--an 
old friend of Hollis's--who in his time made a very big fortune. They had an 
only son, a lad who went into the Army, and into a crack cavalry regiment. 


The father made his son a handsome, but not sufficient allowance--the son, 
finding it impossible to get it increased, had recourse, after he was of age, to 
a London money-lender, named Godwin Markham, of Conduit Street, from 
whom, in course of time, he borrowed some seven or eight thousand 
pounds. Old Lester died--instead of leaving a handsome fortune to the son, 
he left every penny he had to his wife. The lad was pressed for repayment-- 
Markham claimed some fifteen or sixteen thousand. Young Lester was 
obliged to tell his mother. She urged him to make terms--for cash. Markham 
would not abate a penny of his claim. So Mrs. Lester called in Frederick 
Hollis and asked his advice. At his suggestion she gave him a cheque for 
ten thousand pounds: he was to see Markham and endeavour to get a 
settlement for that sum. 

"The day before he came down to Scarnham--Friday--Hollis did two 
things. He got young Lester to come up to town and tell him the exact 
particulars of his financial dealings with Godwin Markham. Primed with 
these, and knowing that the demand was extortionate, he went, alone, to 
Markham's office in Conduit Street. Markham was away, but Hollis saw the 
manager, a man named Stipp. He saw something more, too. On Stipp's 
mantelpiece he saw a portrait which he recognized immediately as one of 
Gabriel Chestermarke. 

"Now, you want to know how Hollis knew Gabriel Chestermarke. In 
this way: I told you just now that Hollis and I had only met once since our 
school-days. Some few years ago--I think the year before you came into the 
bank, Neale--Hollis came up North on a holiday. He was a bit of an 
archeologist; he was looking round the old towns, and he took Scarnham in 
his itinerary. Knowing that an old schoolmate of his was manager at 
Chestermarke's Bank in Scarnham, he called in to see me. He and I lunched 
together at the Scarnham Arms. I showed him round the town a bit, after 
bank hours. And as we were standing in the upper-room window of the 
Arms, Gabriel Chestermarke came out of the bank and stood talking to 
some person in the Market-Place for awhile. I drew Hollis's attention to 
him, and asked, jocularly, if he had ever seen a more remarkable and 
striking countenance? He answered that it was one which, once seen, would 
not readily be forgotten. And he had not forgotten it once he saw the portrait 
at Markham's office--he knew very well that it was extremely unlikely that 
so noticeable a man as Gabriel Chestermarke could have a double. 


"Now, Hollis was a sharp fellow. He immediately began to suspect 
things. He talked awhile with Stipp, and contrived to find out that the 
portrait over the mantelpiece was that of Godwin Markham. He also found 
out that Mr. Godwin Markham was rarely to be found at his office--that 
there was no such thing as daily, or even weekly attendance there by him. 
And after mutual desires that the Lester affair should be satisfactorily 
settled, but without telling Stipp anything about the ten thousand pounds, he 
left the office with a promise to call a few days later. 

"Next day, certain of what he had discovered, Hollis came down to see 
me, and told me all that I have just told you. It did not surprise me as much 
as you would think. I knew that for a great many years Gabriel 
Chestermarke had spent practically half his time in London--I had always 
felt sure that he had a finger in some business there, and I naturally 
concluded that he had some sort of a pied-a-terre in London as well. One 
fact had always struck me as peculiar--he never allowed letters to be sent on 
to him from Scarnham to London. Anything that required his personal 
attention had to await his return. So that when I heard all that Hollis had to 
tell, I was not so greatly astonished. In fact, the one thing that immediately 
occupied my thoughts was--was Joseph Chestermarke also concerned in the 
Godwin Markham money-lending business? He, too, was constantly away 
in London--or believed to be so. He, too, never had letters sent on to him. 
Taking everything into consideration, I came to the conclusion that Joseph 
was in all probability his uncle's partner in the Conduit Street concern, just 
as he was in the bank at home. 

"Hollis and I walked about the paths in the wood for some time, 
discussing this affair. I asked at last what he proposed to do. He inquired if I 
thought the Chestermarkes would be keen about preserving their secret. I 
replied that in my opinion, seeing that they were highly respectable country- 
town bankers, chiefly doing business with ultra-respectable folk, they 
would be very sorry indeed to have it come out that they were also money- 
lenders in London, and evidently very extortionate ones. Hollis then said 
that that was his own opinion, and it would influence the line he proposed 
to take. He said that he had a cheque in his pocket, already made out for ten 
thou and pounds, and only requiring filling up with the names of payee and 
drawer; he would like to see Gabriel Chestermarke, tell him what he had 
discovered, offer him the cheque in full satisfaction of young Lester's 
liabilities to the Markham concern, and hint plainly that if his offer of it was 


not accepted, he would take steps which would show that Gabriel 
Chestermarke and Godwin Markham were one and the same person. 

"Now, I had no objection to this. I had not told you of it, Neale, but I 
had already determined to resign my position as manager at Chestermarke's. 
I had grown tired of it. I was going to resign as soon as I returned from my 
holiday. So I assented to Hollis's proposal, and offered to accompany him to 
the Warren--I don't mind admitting that I was a little--perhaps a good deal-- 
eager to see how Gabriel would behave when he discovered that his double 
dealing was found out--and known to me. We therefore set off across 
Ellersdeane Hollow. I have been told while lying here that some of you 
found the pipe which you, Betty, gave me last Christmas, lying near the old 
tower--quite right. I lost it there that night, as I was showing Hollis the 
view, in the moonlight, from the top of the crags. I meant to pick it up as we 
returned, but what happened put it completely out of my mind. 

"Hollis and I crossed the moor and the high road and went into the little 
lane, or carriage-drive, which leads to the Warren. Half-way down it we met 
Joseph Chestermarke. He was coming away from the Warren--from the 
garden. He, of course, wanted to know if we were going to see his uncle. I 
told him that my companion, Mr. Frederick Hollis, a London solicitor, had 
come specially from town to see Mr. Gabriel Chestermarke, and that, being 
an old friend of mine, he had first come to see me. Joseph therefore said 
that we were too late to find his uncle at home: Gabriel, he went on, had 
been suffering terribly from insomnia, and, by his doctor's advice, he was 
trying the effect of a long solitary walk every night before going to bed, and 
he had just started out over the moor at the back of his house. Turning to 
Hollis, he asked if he could do anything--was his visit about banking 
business? 

"Now I determined to settle at once the question as to Joseph's 
participation in the affairs of the Conduit Street concern. Before Hollis 
could reply, I spoke. I said, 'Mr. Hollis wishes to see your uncle on the 
affairs of Lieutenant Lester and the Godwin Markham loans.’ I watched 
Joseph closely. The moonlight was full on his face. He started--a little. And 
he gave me a swift, queer look which was gone as quickly as it came--it 
meant 'So you know!' Then he answered in quite an assured, off-hand 
manner, 'Oh, I know all about that, of course! I can deal with it as well as 
my uncle could. Come back across the moor to my house--we'll have a 
drink, and a cigar, and talk it over with Mr. Hollis.’ 


"I nudged Hollis's arm, and we turned back with Joseph towards 
Scarnham, crossing the Hollow in another direction, by a track which leads 
straight from a point exactly opposite the Warren to the foot of Scamham 
Bridge, near the wall of Joseph Chestermarke's house. It is not a very long 
way--half an hour's sharp walk. We did not begin talking business--as a 
matter of fact, Hollis began talking about the curious nature of that patch of 
moorland and about the old lead-mines. And when we were nearly half- 
way, the affair happened which, I suppose, led to all that has happened 
since. It--gave Joseph Chestermarke an opening. 

"Having lost my pipe, and being now going in a different direction from 
that necessary to recover it, I had nothing to smoke. Joseph Chestermarke 
offered me a cigar. He opened his case. I was taking a cigar from it when 
Hollis stepped aside to one of the old shafts which stood close by, and 
resting his hands on the parapet leaned over the coping, either to look down 
or to drop something down. Before we had grasped what he was doing, 
certainly before either of us could cry out and warm him, the parapet 
completely collapsed before him and he disappeared into the mine! He was 
gone in a second--with just one scream. And after that--we heard nothing. 

"We hurried to the place and got as near as we dared. Joseph 
Chestermarke dropped on his hands and knees, and peered over and 
listened. There was not a sound--except the occasional dropping of 
loosened pebbles. And we both knew that in that drop of seventy or eighty 
feet, Hollis must certainly have met his death. 

"We hastened away to the town--to summon assistance. I don't think we 
had any very clear ideas, except to tell the police, and to see if we could get 
one of the fire brigade men to go down. I was in a dreadful state about the 
affair. I felt as though some blame attached to me. By the time we reached 
the bridge I felt like fainting. And Joseph suggested we should go in 
through his garden door to his workshop--he had some brandy there, he 
said--it would revive me. He took me in, up the garden, and into the 
workshop: I dropped down on a couch he had there, feeling very ill. He 
went to a side table, mixed something which looked--and tasted--like 
brandy and soda, brought it to me, and bade me drink it right off. I did so-- 
and within I should say a minute, I knew nothing more. 

"The next I knew I awoke in pitch darkness, feeling very ill. It was 
some little time before I could gather my wits together. Then I remembered 
what had happened. I felt about--I was lying on what appeared to be a 


couch or small bed, covered with rugs. But there was something strange-- 
apart from the darkness and the silence. Then I discovered that I was 
chained!--chained round my waist, and that the chain had other chains 
attached to it. I felt along one of them, then along the other--they terminated 
in rings in a wall. 

"I can't tell you what I felt until daylight came--I knew, however, that I 
was at Joseph Chestermarke's--perhaps at Gabriel's--mercy. I had 
discovered their secret--Hollis was out of the way--but what were they 
going to do with me? Oddly enough, though I had always had a secret 
dislike of Gabriel, and even some sort of fear of him, believing him to be a 
cruel and implacable man, it was Joseph that I now feared. It was he who 
had drugged and trapped me without a doubt. Why? Then I remembered 
something else. I had told Joseph--but not Gabriel--about my temporary 
custody of Lady Ellersdeane's jewels, and he knew where they were safely 
deposited at the bank--in a certain small safe in the strong room, of which 
he had a duplicate key. 

"I found myself--when the light came--in a small room, or cell, in which 
was a bed, a table, a chair, a dressing-table, evidently a retreat for Joseph 
when he was working in his laboratory at night. But I soon saw that it was 
also a strong room. I could hear nothing--the silence was terrible. And-- 
eventually--so was my hunger. I could rise--I could even pace about a little- 
-but there was no food there--and no water. 

"I don't know how long it was, nor when it was, that Joseph 
Chestermarke came. But when he came, he brought his true character with 
him. I could not have believed that any human being could be so callous, so 
brutal, so coldly indifferent to another's sufferings. I thought as I listened to 
him of all I had heard about that ancestor of his who had killed a man in 
cold blood in the old house at the bank--and I knew that Joseph 
Chestermarke would kill me with no more compunction, and no less, than 
he would show in crushing a beetle that crossed his path. 

"His cruelty came out in his frankness. He told me plainly that he had 
me in his power. Nobody knew where I was--nobody could get to know. His 
uncle knew nothing of the Hollis affair--no one knew. No one would be 
told. His uncle, moreover, believed I had run away with convertible 
securities and Lady Ellersdeane's jewels--he, Joseph, would take care that 
he and everybody should continue to think so. And then he told me 
cynically that he had helped himself to the missing securities and to the 


jewels as well--the event of Saturday night, he said, had just given him the 
chance he wanted, and in a few days he would be out of this country and in 
another, where his great talent as a chemist and an inventor would be valued 
and put to grand use. But he was not going empty-handed, not he!--he was 
going with as much as ever he could rake together. 

"And it was on that first occasion that he told me what he wanted of me. 
You know, Neale, that I am trustee for two or three families in this town. 
Joseph knew that I held certain securities--deposited in a private safe of 
mine at the bank--which could be converted into cash in, say, London, at an 
hour's notice. He had already helped himself to them, and had prepared a 
document which only needed my signature to enable him to deal with them. 
That signature would have put nearly a quarter of a million into his pocket. 

"He used every endeavour to make me sign the paper which he brought. 
He said that if I would sign, he would leave an ample supply of the best 
food and drink within my reach, and that I should be released within thirty- 
six hours, by which time he would be out of England. When I steadily 
refused he had recourse to cruelty. Twice he beat me severely with a dog- 
whip; another time he assaulted me with hands and feet, like a madman. 
And then, when he found physical violence was no good, he told me he 
would slowly starve me to death. But he was doing that all along. The first 
three days I had nothing but a little soup and dry bread--the remaining part 
of the time, nothing but dry bread. And during the last two days, I knew that 
there was something in that bread which sent me off into long, continued 
periods of absolute unconsciousness. And--I was glad! 

"That's all. You know the rest--better than I do. I don't know yet how 
that explosion came about. He had been in to me only a few minutes before 
it happened, badgering me again to sign that authority. And--I felt myself 
weakening. Flesh and blood were alike at their end of endurance. Then--it 
came! And as I say, that's all!--but there's one thing I wanted to ask you. 
Have those jewels been found?" 

"Yes!" replied Neale. "They were found--all safe--in a suit-case in 
Joseph's house, along with a lot of other valuables--money, securities, and 
so on. He was evidently about to be off; in fact, the luggage was all ready, 
and so was a cab which he'd ordered, and in which he was presumably 
going to Ellersdeane." 

"And another thing," said Horbury, turning from one to the other, "I 
heard this morning that you'd left the Bank, Neale. What are you going to 


do? What has happened?" 

Betty looked at Neale warningly, stooped over the invalid, kissed him, 
rose and took Neale's unwounded arm. 

"No more talk today, Uncle John!" she commanded. "Wait until 
tomorrow. Then--if you're very good--we shall perhaps tell you what is 
going to happen to--both of us!" 


Contents 
THE HERAPATH PROPERTY 
By J. S. Fletcher 


CHAPTER I 
JACOB HERAPATH IS MISSING 


This was the third week of Selwood's secretaryship to Jacob Herapath. 
Herapath was a well-known man in London. He was a Member of 
Parliament, the owner of a sort of model estate of up-to-date flats, and 
something of a crank about such matters as ventilation, sanitation, and 
lighting. He himself, a bachelor, lived in one of the best houses in Portman 
Square; when he engaged Selwood as his secretary he made him take a 
convenient set of rooms in Upper Seymour Street, close by. He also caused 
a telephone communication to be set up between his own house and 
Selwood's bedroom, so that he could summon his secretary at any hour of 
the night. Herapath occasionally had notions about things in the small 
hours, and he was one of those active, restless persons who, if they get a 
new idea, like to figure on it at once. All the same, during those three weeks 
he had not once troubled his secretary in this fashion. No call came to 
Selwood over that telephone until half-past seven one November morning, 
just as he was thinking of getting out of bed. And the voice which then 
greeted him was not Herapath's. It was a rather anxious, troubled voice, and 
it belonged to one Kitteridge, a middle-aged man, who was Herapath's 
butler. 

In the act of summoning Selwood, Kitteridge was evidently interrupted 
by some person at his elbow; all that Selwood made out was that Kitteridge 
wanted him to go round at once. He dressed hurriedly, and ran off to 
Herapath's house; there in the hall, near the door of a room which Herapath 
used as a study and business room, he found Kitteridge talking to Mountain, 
Herapath's coachman, who, judging by the state of his attire, had also been 
called hurriedly from his bed. 

"What is it, Kitteridge?" demanded Selwood. "Mr. Herapath ill?" 


The butler shook his head and jerked his thumb towards the open door 
of the study. 

"The fact is, we don't know where Mr. Herapath is, sir," he answered. 
"He hasn't slept in his bed, and he isn't in the house." 

"Possibly he didn't come home last night," suggested Selwood. "He may 
have slept at his club, or at an hotel." 

The butler and the coachman looked at each other--then the coachman, a 
little, sharp-eyed man who was meditatively chewing a bit of straw, opened 
his tightly-compressed lips. 

"He did come home, sir," he said. "I drove him home--as usual. I saw 
him let himself into the house. One o'clock sharp, that was. Oh, yes, he 
came home!" 

"He came home," repeated Kitteridge. "Look here, sir." He led the way 
into the study and pointed to a small table set by the side of Herapath's big 
business desk. "You see that tray, Mr. Selwood? That's always left out, 
there, on that table, for Mr. Herapath every night. A small decanter of 
whiskey, a syphon, a few sandwiches, a dry biscuit or two. Well, there you 
are, sir--he's had a drink out of that glass, he's had a mouthful or so of 
sandwiches. Oh, yes, he came home, but he's not at home now! 
Charlesworth--the valet, you know, sir--always goes into Mr. Herapath's 
room at a quarter past seven every morning; when he went in just now he 
found that Mr. Herapath wasn't there, and the bed hadn't been slept in. So-- 
that's where things stand." 

Selwood looked round the room. The curtains had not yet been drawn 
aside, and the electric light cast a cold glare on the various well-known 
objects and fittings. He glanced at the evidences of the supper tray; then at 
the blotting-pad on Herapath's desk; there he might have left a note for his 
butler or his secretary. But there was no note to be seen. 

"Still, I don't see that there's anything to be alarmed about, Kitteridge," 
he said. "Mr. Herapath may have wanted to go somewhere by a very early 
morning train----" 

"No, sir, excuse me, that won't do," broke in the butler. "I thought of that 
myself. But if he'd wanted to catch a night train, he'd have taken a travelling 
coat, and a rug, and a bag of some sort--he's taken nothing at all in that way. 
Besides, I've been in this house seven years, and I know his habits. If he'd 
wanted to go away by one of the very early morning trains he'd have kept 
me and Charlesworth up, making ready for him. No, sir! He came home, 


and went out again--must have done. And--it's uncommonly queer. Seven 
years I've been here, as I say, and he never did such a thing before." 

Selwood turned to the coachman. 

"You brought Mr. Herapath home at one o'clock?" he said. "Alone?" 

"He was alone, sir," replied the coachman, who had been staring around 
him as if to seek some solution of the mystery. "I'll tell you all that 
happened--I was just beginning to tell Mr. Kitteridge here when you come 
in. I fetched Mr. Herapath from the House of Commons last night at a 
quarter past eleven--took him up in Palace Yard at the usual spot, just as the 
clock was striking. 'Mountain,' he says, 'I want you to drive round to the 
estate office--I want to call there.' So I drove there--that's in Kensington, as 
you know, sir. When he got out he says, ‘Mountain,’ he says, 'I shall be 
three-quarters of an hour or so here--wrap the mare up and walk her about,’ 
he says. I did as he said, but he was more than three-quarters--it was like an 
hour. Then at last he came back to the brougham, just said one word, 
'Home!' and I drove him here, and the clocks were striking one when he got 
out. He said 'Good night,’ and I saw him walk up the steps and put his key 
in the latch as I drove off to our stables. And that's all I know about it." 

Selwood turned to the butler. 

"I suppose no one was up at that time?" he inquired. 

"Nobody, sir," answered Kitteridge. "There never is. Mr. Herapath, as 
you've no doubt observed, is a bit strict in the matter of rules, and it's one of 
his rules that everybody in the house must be in bed by eleven-thirty. No 
one was ever to sit up for him on any occasion. That's why this supper-tray 
was always left ready. His usual time for coming in when he'd been at the 
House was twelve o'clock." 

"Everybody in the house might be in bed," observed Selwood, "but not 
everybody might be asleep. Have you made any inquiry as to whether 
anybody heard Mr. Herapath moving about in the night, or leaving the 
house? Somebody may have heard the hall door opened and closed, you 
know." 

"T'll make inquiry as to that, sir," responded Kitteridge, "but I've heard 
nothing of the sort so far, and all the servants are aware by now that Mr. 
Herapath isn't in the house. If anybody had heard anything----" 

Before the butler could say more the study door opened and a girl came 
into the room. At sight of her Selwood spoke hurriedly to Kitteridge. 

"Have you told Miss Wynne?" he whispered. "Does she know?" 


"She may have heard from her maid, sir," replied Kitteridge in low 
tones. "Of course they're all talking of it. I was going to ask to see Miss 
Wynne as soon as she was dressed." 

By that time the girl had advanced towards the three men, and Selwood 
stepped forward to meet her. He knew her as Herapath's niece, the daughter 
of a dead sister of whom Herapath had been very fond; he knew, too, that 
Herapath had brought her up from infancy and treated her as a daughter. 
She was at this time a young woman of twenty-one or two, a pretty, 
eminently likeable young woman, with signs of character and resource in 
eyes and lips, and Selwood had seen enough of her to feel sure that in any 
disturbing event she would keep her head. She spoke calmly enough as the 
secretary met her. 

"What's all this, Mr. Selwood?" she asked. "I understand my uncle is not 
in the house. But there's nothing alarming in that, Kitteridge, is there? Mr. 
Herapath may have gone away during the night, you know." 

"Kitteridge thinks that highly improbable," replied Selwood. "He says 
that Mr. Herapath had made no preparation for a sudden journey, has taken 
no travelling coat or rug, or luggage of any sort." 

"Did he come in from the House?" she asked. "Perhaps not?" 

Kitteridge pointed to the supper-tray and then indicated the coachman. 

"He came in as usual, miss," he replied. "Or rather an hour later than 
usual. Mountain brought him home at one o'clock, and he saw him let 
himself in with his latch-key." 

Peggie Wynne turned to the coachman. 

"You're sure that he entered the house?" she asked. 

"As sure as I could be, miss," replied Mountain. "He was putting his key 
in the door when I drove off." 

"He must have come in," said Kitteridge, pointing to the tray. "He had 
something after he got in." 

"Well, go and tell the servants not to talk, Kitteridge," said Peggie. "My 
uncle, no doubt, had reasons for going out again. Have you said anything to 
Mr. Tertius?" 

"Mr. Tertius isn't down yet, miss," answered the butler. 

He left the room, followed by the coachman, and Peggie turned to 
Selwood. "What do you think?" she asked, with a slight show of anxiety. 
"You don't know of any reason for this, do you?" 


"None," replied Selwood. "And as to what I think, I don't know 
sufficient about Mr. Herapath's habits to be able to judge." 

"He never did anything like this before," she remarked. "I know that he 
sometimes gets up in the middle of the night and comes down here, but I 
never knew him to go out. If he'd been setting off on a sudden journey he'd 
surely have let me know. Perhaps----" 

She paused suddenly, seeing Selwood lift his eyes from the papers 
strewn about the desk to the door. She, too, turned in the same direction. 

A man had come quietly into the room--a slightly-built, litthe man, grey- 
bearded, delicate-looking, whose eyes were obscured by a pair of dark- 
tinted spectacles. He moved gently and with an air of habitual shyness, and 
Selwood, who was naturally observant, saw that his lips and his hands were 
trembling slightly as he came towards them. 

"Mr. Tertius," said Peggie, "do you know anything about Uncle Jacob? 
He came in during the night--one o'clock--and now he's disappeared. Did he 
say anything to you about going away early this morning?" 

Mr. Tertius shook his head. 

"No--no--nothing!" he answered. "Disappeared! Is it certain he came 
in?" 

"Mountain saw him come in," she said. "Besides, he had a drink out of 
that glass, and he ate something from the tray--see!" 

Mr. Tertius bent his spectacled eyes over the supper tray and remained 
looking at what he saw there for a while. Then he looked up, and at 
Selwood. 

"Strange!" he remarked. "And yet, you know, he is a man who does 
things without saying a word to any one. Have you, now, thought of 
telephoning to the estate office? He may have gone there." 

Peggie, who had dropped into the chair at Herapath's desk, immediately 
jumped up. 

"Of course we must do that at once!" she exclaimed. "Come to the 
telephone, Mr. Selwood--we may hear something." 

She and Selwood left the room together. When they had gone, Mr. 
Tertius once more bent over the supper tray. He picked up the empty glass, 
handling it delicately; he held it between himself and the electric light over 
the desk; he narrowly inspected it, inside and out. Then he turned his 
attention to the plate of sandwiches. One sandwich had been taken from the 
plate and bitten into--once. Mr. Tertius took up that sandwich with the tips 


of his delicately-shaped fingers. He held that, too, nearer the light. And 
having looked at it he hastily selected an envelope from the stationery 
cabinet on the desk, carefully placed the sandwich within it, and set off to 
his own rooms in the upper part of the house. As he passed through the hall 
he heard Selwood at the telephone, which was installed in a small apartment 
at the foot of the stairs--he was evidently already in communication with 
some one at the Herapath Estate Office. 

Mr. Tertius went straight to his room, stayed there a couple of minutes, 
and went downstairs again. Selwood and Peggie Wynne were just coming 
away from the telephone; they looked up at him with faces grave with 
concern. 

"We're wanted at the estate office," said Selwood. "The caretaker was 
just going to ring us up when I got through to him. Something is wrong-- 
wrong with Mr. Herapath." 

CHAPTER II 

IS IT MURDER? 

It struck Selwood, afterwards, as a significant thing that it was neither 
he nor Mr. Tertius who took the first steps towards immediate action. Even 
as he spoke, Peggie was summoning the butler, and her orders were clear 
and precise. 

"Kitteridge," she said quietly, "order Robson to bring the car round at 
once--as quickly as possible. In the meantime, send some coffee into the 
breakfast-room--breakfast itself must wait until we return. Make haste, 
Kitteridge." 

Selwood turned on her with a doubtful look. 

"You--you aren't going down there?" he asked. 

"Of course I am!" she answered. "Do you think I should wait here-- 
wondering what had happened? We will all go--come and have some coffee, 
both of you, while we wait for the car." 

The two followed her into the breakfast-room and silently drank the 
coffee which she presently poured out for them. She, too, was silent, but 
when she had left the room to make ready for the drive Mr. Tertius turned to 
Selwood. 

"You heard--what?" he asked. 

"Nothing definite," answered Selwood. "All I heard was that Mr. 
Herapath was there, and there was something seriously wrong, and would 
we go down at once." 


Mr. Tertius made no comment. He became thoughtful and abstracted, 
and remained so during the journey down to Kensington. Peggie, too, said 
nothing as they sped along; as for Selwood, he was wondering what had 
happened, and reflecting on this sudden stirring up of mystery. There was 
mystery within that car--in the person of Mr. Tertius. During his three 
weeks’ knowledge of the Herapath household Selwood had constantly 
wondered who Mr. Tertius was, what his exact relationship was, what his 
position really was. He knew that he lived in Jacob Herapath's house, but in 
a sense he was not of the family. He seldom presented himself at Herapath's 
table, he was rarely seen about the house; Selwood remembered seeing him 
occasionally in Herapath's study or in Peggie Wynne's drawing-room. He 
had learnt sufficient to know that Mr. Tertius had rooms of his own in the 
house; two rooms in some upper region; one room on the ground-floor. 
Once Selwood had gained a peep into that ground-floor room, and had seen 
that it was filled with books, and that its table was crowded with papers, and 
he had formed the notion that Mr. Tertius was some book-worm or 
antiquary, to whom Jacob Herapath for some reason or other gave house- 
room. That he was no relation Selwood judged from the way in which he 
was always addressed by Herapath and by Peggie Wynne. To them as to all 
the servants he was Mr. Tertius--whether that was his surname or not, 
Selwood did not know. 

There was nothing mysterious or doubtful about the great pile of 
buildings at which the automobile presently stopped. They were practical 
and concrete facts. Most people in London knew the famous Herapath 
Flats--they had aroused public interest from the time that their founder 
began building them. 

Jacob Herapath, a speculator in real estate, had always cherished a 
notion of building a mass of high-class residential flats on the most modern 
lines. Nothing of the sort which he contemplated, he said, existed in 
London--when the opportunity came he would show the building world 
what could and should be done. The opportunity came when a parcel of 
land in Kensington fell into the market--Jacob Herapath made haste to 
purchase it, and he immediately began building on it. The result was a 
magnificent mass of buildings which possessed every advantage and 
convenience--to live in a Herapath flat was to live in luxury. Incidentally, no 
one could live in one who was not prepared to pay a rental of anything from 
five to fifteen hundred a year. The gross rental of the Herapath Flats was 


enormous--the net profits were enough to make even a wealthy man's 
mouth water. And Selwood, who already knew all this, wondered, as they 
drove away, where all this wealth would go if anything had really happened 
to its creator. 

The entrance to the Herapath estate office was in an archway which led 
to one of the inner squares of the great buildings. When the car stopped at 
it, Selwood saw that there were police within the open doorway. One of 
them, an inspector, came forward, looking dubiously at Peggie Wynne. 
Selwood hastened out of the car and made for him. 

"I'm Mr. Herapath's secretary--Mr. Selwood," he said, drawing the 
inspector out of earshot. "Is anything seriously wrong?--better tell me 
before Miss Wynne hears. He isn't--dead?" 

The inspector gave him a warning look. 

"That's it, sir," he answered in a low voice. "Found dead by the 
caretaker in his private office. And it's here--Mr. Selwood, it's either suicide 
or murder. That's flat!" 

Selwood got his two companions inside the building and into a waiting- 
room. Peggie tumed on him at once. 

"I see you know," she said. "Tell me at once what it is. Don't be afraid, 
Mr. Selwood--I'm not likely to faint nor to go into hysterics. Neither is Mr. 
Tertius. Tell us--is it the worst?" 

"Yes," said Selwood. "It is." 

"He is dead?" she asked in a low voice. "You are sure? Dead?" 

Selwood bent his head by way of answer; when he looked up again the 
girl had bent hers, but she quickly lifted it, and except that she had grown 
pale, she showed no outward sign of shock or emotion. As for Mr. Tertius, 
he, too, was calm--and it was he who first broke the silence. 

"How was it?" he asked. "A seizure?" 

Selwood hesitated. Then, seeing that he had to deal with two people 
who were obviously in full control of themselves, he decided to tell the 
truth. 

"I'm afraid you must be prepared to hear some unpleasant news," he 
said, with a glance at the inspector, who just then quietly entered the room. 
"The police say it is either a case of suicide or of murder." 

Peggie looked sharply from Selwood to the police official, and a sudden 
flush of colour flamed into her cheeks. 


"Suicide?" she exclaimed. "Never! Murder? That may be. Tell me what 
you have found," she went on eagerly. "Don't keep things back!--don't you 
see I want to know?" 

The inspector closed the door and came nearer to where the three were 
standing. 

"Perhaps I'd better tell you what we do know," he said. "Our station was 
rung up by the caretaker here at five minutes past eight. He said Mr. 
Herapath had just been found lying on the floor of his private room, and 
they were sure something was wrong, and would we come round. I came 
myself with one of our plain-clothes men who happened to be in, and our 
surgeon followed us a few minutes later. We found Mr. Herapath lying 
across the hearthrug in his private room, quite dead. Close by----" He 
paused and looked dubiously at Peggie. "The details are not pleasant," he 
said meaningly. "Shall I omit them?" 

"No!" answered Peggie with decision. "Please omit nothing. Tell us all." 

"There was a revolver lying close by Mr. Herapath's right hand," 
continued the inspector. "One chamber had been discharged. Mr. Herapath 
had been shot through the right temple, evidently at close quarters. I should 
Say--and our surgeon says--he had died instantly. And--I think that's all I 
need say just now." 

Peggie, who had listened to this with unmoved countenance, 
involuntarily stepped towards the door. 

"Let us go to him," she said. "I suppose he's still here?" 

But there Selwood, just as involuntarily, asserted an uncontrollable 
instinct. He put himself between the door and the girl. 

"No!" he said firmly, wondering at himself for his insistence. "Don't! 
There's no need for that--yet. You mustn't go. Mr. Tertius----" 

"Better not just yet, miss," broke in the inspector. "The doctor is still 
here. Afterwards, perhaps. If you would wait here while these gentlemen go 
with me." 

Peggie hesitated a moment; then she turned away and sat down. 

"Very well," she said. 

The inspector silently motioned the two men to follow him; with his 
hand on the door Selwood turned again to Peggie. 

"You will stay here?" he said. "You won't follow us?" 

"I shall stay here," she answered. "Stop a minute--there's one thing that 
should be thought of. My cousin Barthorpe----" 


"Mr. Barthorpe Herapath has been sent for, miss--he'll be here 
presently," replied the inspector. "The caretaker's telephoned to him. Now 
gentlemen." 

He led the way along a corridor to a room with which Selwood was 
familiar enough--an apartment of some size which Jacob Herapath used as a 
business office and kept sacred to himself and his secretary. When he was in 
it no one ever entered that room except at Herapath's bidding; now there 
were strangers in it who had come there unbidden, and Herapath lay in their 
midst, silent for ever. They had laid the lifeless body on a couch, and 
Selwood and Mr. Tertius bent over it for a moment before they turned to the 
other men in the room. The dead face was calm enough; there was no trace 
of sudden fear on it, no signs of surprise or anger or violent passion. 

"If you'll look here, gentlemen," said the police-inspector, motioning 
them towards the broad hearthrug. "This is how things were--nothing had 
been touched when we arrived. He was lying from there to here--he'd 
evidently slipped down and sideways out of that chair, and had fallen across 
the rug. The revolver was lying a few inches from his right hand. Here it 
is." 

He pulled open a drawer as he spoke and produced a revolver which he 
carefully handled as he showed it to Selwood and Mr. Tertius. 

"Have either of you gentlemen ever seen that before?" he asked. "I 
mean--do you recognize it as having belonged to--him? You don't? Never 
seen it before, either of you? Well, of course he might have kept a revolver 
in his private desk or in his safe, and nobody would have known. We shall 
have to make an exhaustive search and see if we can find any cartridges or 
anything. However, that's what we found--and, as I said before, one 
chamber had been discharged. The doctor here says the revolver had been 
fired at close quarters." 

Mr. Tertius, who had watched and listened with marked attention, 
turned to the police surgeon. 

"The wound may have been self-inflicted?" he asked. 

"From the position of the body, and of the revolver, there is strong 
presumption that it was," replied the doctor. 

"Yet--it may not have been?" suggested Mr. Tertius, mildly. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. It was easy to see what his own 
opinion was. 


"It may not have been--as you say," he answered. "But if he was shot by 
some other person--murdered, that is--the murderer must have been 
standing either close at his side, or immediately behind him. Of this I am 
certain--he was sitting in that chair, at his desk, when the shot was fired." 

"And--what would the immediate effect be?" asked Mr. Tertius. 

"He would probably start violently, make as if to rise, drop forward 
against the desk and gradually--but quickly--subside to the floor in the 
position in which he was found," replied the doctor. "As he fell he would 
relinquish his grip on the revolver--it is invariably a tight grip in these 
cases--and it would fall--just where it was found." 

"Still, there is nothing to disprove the theory that the revolver may have 
been placed--where it was found?" suggested Mr. Tertius. 

"Oh, certainly it may have been placed there!" said the doctor, with 
another shrug of the shoulders. "A cool and calculating murderer may have 
placed it there, of course." 

"Just so," agreed Mr. Tertius. He remained silently gazing at the 
hearthrug for a while; then he turned to the doctor again. "Now, how long 
do you think Mr. Herapath had been dead when you were called to the 
body?" he asked. 

"Quite eight hours," answered the doctor promptly. 

"Eight hours!" exclaimed Mr. Tertius. "And you first saw him at----" 

"A quarter past eight," said the doctor. "I should say he died just about 
midnight." 

"Midnight!" murmured Mr. Tertius. "Midnight? Then----" 

Before he could say more, a policeman, stationed in the corridor 
outside, opened the door of the room, and glancing at his inspector, 
announced the arrival of Mr. Barthorpe Herapath. 

CHAPTER III 

BARTHORPE TAKES CHARGE 

The man who strode into the room as the policeman threw the door 
open for him immediately made two distinct impressions on the inspector 
and the doctor, neither of whom had ever seen him before. The first was 
that he instantly conveyed a sense of alert coolness and self-possession; the 
second that, allowing for differences of age, he was singularly like the dead 
man who lay in their midst. Both were tall, well-made men; both were 
clean-shaven; both were much alike as to feature and appearance. Apart 
from the fact that Jacob Herapath was a man of sixty and grey-haired, and 


his nephew one of thirty to thirty-five and dark-haired, they were very much 
alike--the same mould of nose, mouth, and chin, the same strength of form. 
The doctor noted this resemblance particularly, and he involuntarily glanced 
from the living to the dead. 

Barthorpe Herapath bent over his dead uncle for no more than a minute. 
His face was impassive, almost stern as he turned to the others. He nodded 
slightly to Mr. Tertius and to Selwood; then he gave his attention to the 
officials. 

"Yes?" he said inquiringly and yet with a certain tone of command. 
"Now tell me all you know of this." 

He stood listening silently, with concentrated attention, as the inspector 
put him in possession of the facts already known. He made no comment, 
asked no questions, until the inspector had finished; then he turned to 
Selwood, almost pointedly ignoring Mr. Tertius. 

"What is known of this in Portman Square, Mr. Selwood?" he inquired. 
"Tell me, briefly." 

Selwood, who had only met Barthorpe Herapath once or twice, and who 
had formed an instinctive and peculiar dislike to him, for which he could 
not account, accepted the invitation to be brief. In a few words he told 
exactly what had happened at Jacob Herapath's house. 

"My cousin is here, then?" exclaimed Barthorpe. 

"Miss Wynne is in the larger waiting-room down the corridor," replied 
Selwood. 

"I will go to her in a minute," said Barthorpe. "Now, inspector, there are 
certain things to be done at once. There will, of course, have to be an 
inquest--your people must give immediate notice to the coroner. Then--the 
body--that must be properly attended to--that, too, you will see about. 
Before you go away yourself, I want you to join me in collecting all the 
evidence we can get on the spot. You have one of your detective staff here?- 
-good. Now, have you searched--him?" 

The inspector drew open a drawer in the front desk which occupied the 
centre of the room, and pointed to some articles which lay within. 

"Everything that we found upon him is in there," he answered. "You see 
there is not much--watch and chain, pocket articles, a purse, some loose 
money, a pocket-book, a cigar-case--that's all. One matter I should have 
expected to find, we didn't find." 

"What's that?" asked Barthorpe quickly. 


"Keys," answered the inspector. "We found no keys on him--not even a 
latch-key. Yet he must have let himself in here, and I understand from the 
caretaker that he must have unlocked this door after he'd entered by the 
outer one.” 

Barthorpe made no immediate answer beyond a murmur of perplexity. 

"Strange," he said after a pause, during which he bent over the open 
drawer. "However, that's one of the things to be gone into. Close that 
drawer, lock it up, and for the present keep the key yourself--you and I will 
examine the contents later. Now for these immediate inquiries. Mr. 
Selwood, will you please telephone at once to Portman Square and tell 
Kitteridge to send Mountain, the coachman, here--instantly. Tell Kitteridge 
to come with him. Inspector, will you see to this arrangement we spoke of, 
and also tell the caretaker that we shall want him presently? Now I will go 
to my cousin." 

He strode off, still alert, composed, almost bustling in his demeanour, to 
the waiting-room in which they had left Peggie--a moment later, Selwood, 
following him down the corridor, saw him enter and close the door. And 
Selwood cursed himself for a fool for hating to think that these two should 
be closeted together, for disliking the notion that Barthorpe Herapath was 
Peggie Wynne's cousin--and now, probably, her guardian protector. For 
during those three weeks in which he had been Jacob Herapath's secretary, 
Selwood had seen a good deal of his employer's niece, and he was already 
well over the verge of falling in love with her, and was furious with himself 
for daring to think of a girl who was surely one of the richest heiresses in 
London. He was angry with himself, too, for disliking Barthorpe, for he was 
inclined to cultivate common-sense, and common-sense coldly reminded 
him that he did not know Barthorpe Herapath well enough to either like or 
dislike him. 

Half an hour passed--affairs suggestive of the tragedy of the night went 
on in the Herapath Estate Office. Two women in the garb of professional 
nurses came quietly, and passed into the room where Herapath lay dead. A 
man arrayed in dismal black came after them, summoned by the police who 
were busy at the telephone as soon as Selwood had finished with it. 
Selwood himself, having summoned Kitteridge and Mountain, hung about, 
waiting. He heard the police talking in undertones of clues and theories, and 
of a coroner's inquest, and the like; now and then he looked curiously at Mr. 
Tertius, who had taken a seat in the hall and was apparently wrapped in 


meditation. And still Barthorpe Herapath remained closeted with Peggie 
Wynne. 

A taxi drove up and deposited the butler and the coachman at the door. 
Selwood motioned them inside. 

"Mr. Barthorpe Herapath wants both of you," he said curtly. "I suppose 
he will ask for you presently." 

Kitteridge let out an anxious inquiry. 

"The master, sir?" he exclaimed. "Is----" 

"Good heavens!" muttered Selwood. "I--of course, you don't know. Mr. 
Herapath is dead." 

The two servants started and stared at each other. Before either could 
speak Barthorpe Herapath suddenly emerged from the waiting-room and 
looked round the hall. He beckoned to the inspector, who was talking in low 
tones with the detective, at a little distance. 

"Now, inspector,” he said, "will you and your officer come in? And the 
caretaker--and you, Kitteridge, and you, Mountain. Mr. Selwood, will you 
come in, too?" 

He stood at the door while those he had invited inside passed into the 
room where Peggie still sat. And as he stood there, and Selwood wound up 
the little procession, Mr. Tertius rose and also made as if to join the others. 
Barthorpe stopped him by intruding himself between him and the door. 

"This is a private inquiry of my own, Mr. Tertius," he said, with a 
meaning look. 

Selwood, turning in sheer surprise at this announcement, so pointed and 
so unmistakable, saw a faint tinge of colour mount to the elder man's 
usually pale cheeks. Mr. Tertius stopped sharply and looked at Barthorpe in 
genuine surprise. 

"You do not wish me to enter--to be present?" he faltered. 

"Frankly, I don't," said Barthorpe, with aggressive plainness. "There will 
be a public inquiry--I can't stop you from attending that." 

Mr. Tertius drew back. He stood for a moment staring hard at Barthorpe; 
then, with a slight, scarcely perceivable bow, he turned away, crossed the 
hall, and went out of the front door. And Barthorpe Herapath laughed--a 
low, sneering laugh--and following the other men into the waiting-room, 
locked the door upon those assembled there. As if he and they were 
assembled on some cut-and-dried business matter, he waved them all to 


chairs, and himself dropped into one at the head of the table, close to that in 
which Peggie was sitting. 

"Now, inspector," he began, "you and I must get what we may as well 
call first information about this matter. There will be a vast amount of 
special and particular investigation later on, but I want us, at the very outset, 
while facts are fresh in the mind, to get certain happenings clearly before 
us. And for this reason--I understand that the police-surgeon is of opinion 
that my uncle committed suicide. With all respect to him--I'm sorry he's 
gone before I could talk to him--that theory cannot be held for an instant! 
My cousin, Miss Wynne, and I knew our uncle far too well to believe that 
theory for a single moment, and we shall combat it by every means in our 
power when the inquest is held. No--my uncle was murdered! Now I want 
to know all I can get to know of his movements last night. And first I think 
we'll hear what the caretaker can tell us. Hancock," he continued, turning to 
an elderly man who looked like an ex-soldier, "I understand you found my 
uncle's body?" 

The caretaker, obviously much upset by the affairs of the morning, 
pulled himself up to attention. 

"I did, sir," he replied. 

"What time was that?" 

"Just eight o'clock, sir--that's my usual time for opening the office." 

"Tell us exactly how you found him, Hancock." 

"I opened the door of Mr. Herapath's private room, sir, to pull up the 
blinds and open the window. When I walked in I saw him lying across the 
hearth-rug. Then I noticed the--the revolver." 

"And of course that gave you a turn. What did you do? Go into the 
room?" 

"No, sir! I shut the door again, went straight to the telephone and rang 
up the police-station. Then I waited at the front door till the inspector there 
came along." 

"Was the front door fastened as usual when you went to it at that time?" 

"It was fastened as it always is, sir, by the latch. It was Mr. Herapath's 
particular orders that it never should be fastened any other way at night, 
because he sometimes came in at night, with his latch-key." 

"Just so. Now these offices are quite apart and distinct from the rest of 
the building--mark that, inspector! There's no way out of them into the 


building, nor any way out of the building into them. In fact, the only 
entrance into these offices is by the front door. Isn't that so, Hancock?" 

"That's quite so, sir--only that one door." 

"No area entrance or side-door?" 

"None, sir--nothing but that." 

"And the only tenants in here--these offices--at night are you and your 
wife, Hancock?" 

"That's all, sir." 

"Now, where are your rooms?" 

"We've two rooms in the basement, sir--living-room and kitchen--and 
two rooms on the top floor--a bedroom and a bathroom." 

"On the top-floor. How many floors are there?" 

"Well, sir, there's the basement--then there's this--then there's two floors 
that's used by the clerks--then there's ours." 

"That's to say there are two floors between your bedroom and this 
ground floor?" 

"Yes, sir--two." 

"Very well. Now, about last night. What time did you and your wife go 
to bed?" 

"Eleven o'clock, sir--half an hour later than usual." 

"You'd previously looked round, I suppose?" 

"Been all round, sir--I always look into every room in the place last 
thing at night--thoroughly." 

"Are you and your wife sound sleepers?" 

"Yes, sir--both of us. Good sleepers." 

"You heard no sound after you got to bed?" 

"Nothing, sir--neither of us." 

"No recollection of hearing a revolver shot?--not even as if it were a 
long way off?" 

"No, sir--we never heard anything--nothing unusual, at any rate." 

"You heard no sound of doors opening or being shut, nor of any 
conveyance coming to the door?" 

"No, sir, nothing at all." 

"Well, one or two more questions, Hancock. You didn't go into the room 
after first catching sight of the body? Just so--but you'd notice things, even 
in a hurried glance. Did you notice any sign of a struggle--overturned chair 
or anything?" 


"No, sir. I did notice that Mr. Herapath's elbow chair, that he always sat 
in at his desk, was pushed back a bit, and was a bit on one side as it were. 
That was all." 

"And the light--the electric light? Was that on?" 

"No, sir." 

"Then all you can tell us comes to this--that you never heard anything, 
and had no notion of what was happening, or had happened, until you came 
down in the morning?" 

"Just so, sir. If I'd known what was going on, or had gone on, I should 
have been down at once." 

Barthorpe nodded and turned to the coachman. 

"Now, Mountain," he said. "We want to hear your story. Be careful 
about your facts--what you can tell us is probably of the utmost 
importance." 

CHAPTER IV 

THE PRESSMAN 

The coachman, thus admonished, unconsciously edged his chair a little 
nearer to the table at which Barthorpe Herapath sat, and looked anxiously at 
his interrogator. He was a little, shrewd-eyed fellow, and it seemed to 
Selwood, who had watched him carefully during the informal examination 
to which Barthorpe had subjected the caretaker, that he had begun to think 
deeply over some new presentiment of this mystery which was slowly 
shaping itself in his mind. 

"T understand, Mountain, that you fetched Mr. Herapath from the House 
of Commons last night?" began Barthorpe. "You fetched him in the 
brougham, I believe?" 

"Yes, sir," answered the coachman. "Mr. Herapath always had the 
brougham at night--and most times, too, sir. Never took kindly to the motor, 
sir." 

"Where did you meet him, Mountain?" 

"Usual place, sir--in Palace Yard--just outside the Hall." 

"What time was that?" 

"Quarter past eleven, exactly, sir--the clock was just chiming the quarter 
as he came out." 

"Was Mr. Herapath alone when he came out?" 

"No sir. He came out with another gentleman--a stranger to me, sir. The 
two of 'em stood talking a bit a yard or two away from the brougham." 


"Did you hear anything they said?" 

"Just a word or two from Mr. Herapath, sir, as him and the other 
gentleman parted." 

"What were they?--tell us the words, as near as you can remember." 

"Mr. Herapath said, 'Have it ready for me tomorrow, and I'll look in at 
your place about noon.' That's all, sir." 

"What happened then?" 

"The other gentleman went off across the Yard, sir, and Mr. Herapath 
came to the brougham, and told me to drive him to the estate office--here, 
sir." 

"You drove him up to this door, I suppose?" 

"No, sir. Mr. Herapath never was driven up to the door--he always got 
out of the brougham in the road outside and walked up the archway. He did 
that last night." 

"From where you pulled up could you see if there was any light in these 
offices?" 

"No, sir--I pulled up just short of the entrance to the archway." 

"Did Mr. Herapath say anything to you when he got out?" 

"Yes, sir. He said he should most likely be three-quarters of an hour 
here, and that I'd better put a rug over the mare and walk her about." 

"Then I suppose he went up the archway. Now, did you see anybody 
about the entrance? Did you see any person waiting as if to meet him? Did 
he meet anybody?" 

"I saw no one, sir. As soon as he'd gone up the archway I threw a rug 
over the mare and walked her round and round the square across the road." 

"You heard and saw nothing of him until he came out again?" 

"Nothing, sir." 

"And how long was he away from you?" 

"Nearer an hour than three-quarters, sir." 

"Were you in full view of the entrance all that time?" 

"No, sir, I wasn't. Some of the time I was--some of it I'd my back to it." 

You never saw any one enter the archway during the time Mr. Herapath 
was in the office?" 

"No, sir." 

"All the same, some one could have come here during that time without 
your seeing him?" 

"Oh, yes, sir!" 


"Well, at last Mr. Herapath came out. Where did he rejoin you?" 

"In the middle of the road, sir--right opposite that statue in the Square 
gardens." 

"Did he say anything particular then?" 

"No, sir. He walked sharply across, opened the door, said 'Home' and 
jumped in." 

"You didn't notice anything unusual about him?" 

"Nothing, sir--unless it was that he hung his head down rather as he 
came across--same as if he was thinking hard, sir." 

"You drove straight home to Portman Square, then. What time did you 
get there?" 

"Exactly one o'clock, sir." 

"You're certain about that time?" 

"Certain, sir. It was just five minutes past one when I drove into our 
mews." 

"Now, then, be careful about this, Mountain. I want to know exactly 
what happened when you drove up to the house. Tell us in your own way." 

The coachman looked round amongst the listeners as if he were a little 
perplexed. "Why, sir," he answered, turning back to Barthorpe, "there was 
nothing happened! At least, I mean to say, there was nothing happened that 
didn't always happen on such occasions--Mr. Herapath got out of the 
brougham, shut the door, said 'Good night,’ and went up the steps, taking his 
latch-key out of his pocket as he crossed the pavement, sir. That was all, 
sir." 

"Did you actually see him enter the house?" 

"No, sir," replied Mountain, with a decisive shake of the head. "I 
couldn't say that I did that. I saw him just putting the key in the latch as I 
drove off." 

"And that's all you know?" 

"That's all I know, sir--all." 

Barthorpe, after a moment's hesitation, turned to the police-inspector. 

"Is there anything that occurs to you?" he asked. 

"One or two things occur to me," answered the inspector. "But I'm not 
going to ask any questions now. I suppose all you want at present is to get a 
rough notion of how things were last night?" 

"Just so," assented Barthorpe. "A rough notion--that's it. Well, 
Kitteridge, it's your tum. Who found out that Mr. Herapath wasn't in the 


house this morning?" 

"Charlesworth, sir--Mr. Herapath's valet," replied the butler. "He always 
called Mr. Herapath at a quarter past seven every morning. When he went 
into the bedroom this morning Mr. Herapath wasn't there, and the bed hadn't 
been slept in. Then Charlesworth came and told me, sir, and of course I 
went to the study at once, and then I saw that, wherever Mr. Herapath might 
be then, he certainly had been home." 

"You judged that from--what?" asked Barthorpe. 

"Well, sir, it's been the rule to leave a supper-tray out for Mr. Herapath. 
Not much, sir--whisky and soda, a sandwich or two, a dry biscuit. I saw that 
he'd had something, sir." 

"Somebody else might have had it--eh?" 

"Yes, sir, but then you see, I'd had Mountain fetched by that time, and he 
told me that he'd seen Mr. Herapath letting himself in at one o'clock. So of 
course I knew the master had been in." 

Barthorpe hesitated, seemed to ponder matters for a moment, and then 
rose. "I don't think we need go into things any further just now," he said. 
"You, Kitteridge, and you, Mountain, can go home. Don't talk--that is, don't 
talk any more than is necessary. I suppose," he went on, turning to the 
inspector when the two servants and the caretaker had left the room. "I 
suppose you'll see to all the arrangements we spoke of?" 

"They're being carried out already," answered the inspector. "Of 
course," he added, drawing closer to Barthorpe and speaking in lower tones, 
"when the body's been removed, you'll join me in making a thorough 
inspection of the room? We haven't done that yet, you know, and it should 
be done. Wouldn't it be best," he continued with a glance at Peggie and a 
further lowering of his voice, "if the young lady went back to Portman 
Square?" 

"Just so, just so--I'll see to it," answered Barthorpe. "You go and keep 
people out of the way for a few minutes, and I'll get her off." He turned to 
his cousin when the two officers had left the room and motioned her to rise. 
"Now, Peggie," he said, "you must go home. I shall come along there 
myself in an hour or two--there are things to be done which you and I must 
do together. Mr. Selwood--will you take Miss Wynne out to the car? And 
then, please, come back to me--I want your assistance for a while." 

Peggie walked out of the room and to the car without demur or 
comment. But as she was about to take her seat she turned to Selwood. 


"Why didn't Mr. Tertius come into the room just now?" she demanded. 

Selwood hesitated. Until then he had thought that Peggie had heard the 
brief exchange of words between Barthorpe and Mr. Tertius at the door. 

"Didn't you hear what was said at the door when we were all coming 
in?" he asked suddenly, looking attentively at her. 

"I heard my cousin and Mr. Tertius talking, but I couldn't catch what 
was said," she replied. "If you did, tell me--I want to know." 

"Mr. Barthorpe Herapath refused to admit Mr. Tertius," said Selwood. 

"Refused?" she exclaimed. "Refused?" 

"Refused," repeated Selwood. "That's all I know." 

Peggie sat down and gave him an enigmatic look. 

"You, of course, will come back to the house when--when you've 
finished here?" she said. 

"I don't know--I suppose--really, I don't know," answered Selwood. 
"You see, I--I, of course, don't know exactly where I am, now. I suppose I 
must take my orders from--your cousin." 

Peggie gave him another look, more enigmatic than the other. 

"That's nonsense!" she said sharply. "Of course, you'll come. Do 
whatever it is that Barthorpe wants just now, but come on to Portman 
Square as soon as you've done it--I want you. Go straight home, Robson," 
she went on, turning to the chauffeur. 

Selwood turned slowly and unwillingly back to the office door as the 
car moved off. And as he set his foot on the first step a young man came 
running up the entry--not hurrying but running--and caught him up and 
hailed him. 

"Mr. Selwood?" he said, pantingly. "You'll excuse me--you're Mr. 
Herapath's secretary, aren't you?--I've seen you with him. I'm Mr. Triffitt, of 
the Argus--I happened to call in at the police-station just now, and they told 
me of what had happened here, so I rushed along. Will you tell me all about 
it, Mr. Selwood?--it'll be a real scoop for me--I'll hustle down to the office 
with it at once, and we'll have a special out in no time. And whether you 
know it or not, that'll help the police. Give me the facts, Mr. Selwood!" 

Selwood stared at the ardent collector of news; then he motioned him to 
follow, and led him into the hall to where Barthorpe Herapath was standing 
with the police-inspector. 

"This is a newspaper man," he said laconically, looking at Barthorpe. 
"Mr. Triffitt, of the Argus. He wants the facts of this affair." 


Barthorpe turned and looked the new-comer up and down. Triffitt, who 
had almost recovered his breath, pulled out a card and presented it with a 
bow. And Barthorpe suddenly seemed to form a conclusion. 

"All right!" he said. "Mr. Selwood, you know all the facts. Take Mr. 
Triffitt into that room we've just left, and give him a résumé of them. And-- 
listen! we can make use of the press. Mention two matters, which seem to 
me to be of importance. Tell of the man who came out of the House of 
Commons with my uncle last night--ask him if he'll come forward. And, as 
my uncle must have returned to this office after he'd been home, and as he 
certainly wouldn't walk here, ask for information as to who drove him down 
to Kensington from Portman Square. Don't tell this man too much--give 
him the bare outlines on how matters stand." 

The reporter wrote at lightning speed while Selwood, who had some 
experience of condensation, gave him the news he wanted. Finding that he 
was getting a first-class story, Triffitt asked no questions and made no 
interruptions. But when Selwood was through with the account, he looked 
across the table with a queer glance of the eye. 

"I say!" he said. "This is a strange case!" 

"Why so strange?" asked Selwood. 

"Why? Great Scott!--I reckon it's an uncommonly strange case," 
exclaimed Triffitt. "It's about a dead certainty that Herapath was in his own 
house at Portman Square at one o'clock, isn't it?" 

"Well?" said Selwood. 

"And yet according to the doctor who examined him at eight o'clock 
he'd been dead quite eight hours!" said Triffitt. "That means he died at 
twelve o'clock--an hour before he's supposed to have been at his house! 
Queer! But all the queerer, all the better--for me! Now I'm off--for the 
present. This'll be on the streets in an hour, Mr. Selwood. Nothing like the 
press, sir!" 

Therewith he fled, and the secretary suddenly found himself confronting 
a new idea. If the doctor was right and Jacob Herapath had been shot dead 
at midnight, how on earth could he possibly have been in Portman Square at 
one o'clock, an hour later? 

CHAPTER V 

THE GLASS AND THE SANDWICH 

Mr. Tertius, dismissed in such cavalier fashion by Barthorpe Herapath, 
walked out of the estate office with downcast head--a superficial observer 


might have said that he was thoroughly crestfallen and brow-beaten. But by 
the time he had reached the road outside, the two faint spots of colour 
which had flushed his cheeks when Barthorpe turned him away had 
vanished, and he was calm and collected enough when, seeing a disengaged 
taxi-cab passing by, he put up his hand and hailed it. The voice which bade 
the driver go to Portman Square was calm enough, too--Mr. Tertius had too 
much serious work immediately in prospect to allow himself to be disturbed 
by a rudeness. 

He thought deeply about that work as the taxi-cab whirled him along; he 
was still thinking about it when he walked into the big house in Portman 
Square. In there everything was very quiet. The butler was away at 
Kensington; the other servants were busily discussing the mystery of their 
master in their own regions. No one was aware that Mr. Tertius had 
returned, for he let himself into the house with his own latch-key, and went 
straight into Herapath's study. There, if possible, everything was still 
quieter--the gloom of the dull November morning seemed to be doubly 
accentuated in the nooks and corners; there was a sense of solitude which 
was well in keeping with Mr. Tertius's knowledge of what had happened. 
He looked at the vacant chair in which he had so often seen Jacob Herapath 
sitting, hard at work, active, bustling, intent on getting all he could out of 
every minute of his working day, and he sighed deeply. 

But in the moment of sighing Mr. Tertius reflected that there was no 
time for regret. It was a time--his time--for action; there was a thing to do 
which he wanted to do while he had the room to himself. Therefore he went 
to work, carefully and methodically. For a second or two he stood 
reflectively looking at the supper tray which still stood on the little table 
near the desk. With a light, delicate touch he picked up the glass which had 
been used and held it up to the light. He put it down again presently, went 
quietly out of the study to the dining-room across the hall, and returned at 
once with another glass precisely similar in make and pattern to the one 
which he had placed aside. Into that clear glass he poured some whisky, 
afterwards mixing with it some soda-water from the syphon--this mixture 
he poured away into the soil of a flower-pot which stood in the window. 
And that done he placed the second glass on the tray in the place where the 
first had stood, and picking up the first, in the same light, gingerly fashion, 
he went upstairs to his own rooms at the top of the house. 


Five minutes later Mr. Tertius emerged from his rooms. He then carried 
in his hand a small, square bag, and he took great care to handle it very 
carefully as he went downstairs and into the square. At the corner of 
Orchard Street he got another taxi-cab and bade the driver go to Endsleigh 
Gardens. And during the drive he took the greatest pains to nurse the little 
bag on his knee, thereby preserving the equilibrium of the glass inside it. 

Ringing the bell of one of the houses in Endsleigh Gardens, Mr. Tertius 
was presently confronted by a trim parlourmaid, whose smile was ample 
proof that the caller was well-known to her. 

"Is the Professor in, Mary?" asked Mr. Tertius. "And if he is, is he 
engaged?" 

The trim parlourmaid replied that the Professor was in, and that she 
hadn't heard that he was particularly engaged, and she immediately 
preceded the visitor up a flight or two of stairs to a door, which in addition 
to being thickly covered with green felt, was set in flanges of rubber--these 
precautions being taken, of course, to ensure silence in the apartment 
within. An electric bell was set in the door; a moment or two elapsed before 
any response was made to the parlourmaid's ring. Then the door 
automatically opened, the parlourmaid smiled at Mr. Tertius and retired; Mr. 
Tertius walked in; the door closed softly behind him. 

The room in which the visitor found himself was a large and lofty one, 
lighted from the roof, from which it was also ventilated by a patent 
arrangement of electric fans. Everything that met the view betokened 
science, order, and method. The walls, destitute of picture or ornament, 
were of a smooth neutral tinted plaster; where they met the floor the corners 
were all carefully rounded off so that no dust could gather in cracks and 
crevices; the floor, too, was of smooth cement; there was no spot in which a 
speck of dust could settle in improper peace. A series of benches ran round 
the room, and gave harbourings to a collection of scientific instruments of 
strange appearance and shape; two large tables, one at either end of the 
room, were similarly equipped. And at a desk placed between them, and 
just then occupied in writing in a note-book, sat a large man, whose big 
muscular body was enveloped in a brown holland blouse or overall, 
fashioned something like a smock-frock of the old-fashioned rural labourer. 
He lifted a colossal, mop-like head and a huge hand as Mr. Tertius stepped 
across the threshold, and his spectacled eyes twinkled as their glance fell on 
the bag which the visitor carried so gingerly. 


"Hullo, Tertius!" exclaimed the big man, in a deep, rich voice. "What 
have you got there? Specimens?" 

Mr. Tertius looked round for a quite empty space on the adjacent bench, 
and at last seeing one, set his bag down upon it, and sighed with relief. 

"My dear Cox-Raythwaite!" he said, mopping his forehead with a 
bandanna handkerchief which he drew from the tail of his coat. "I am 
thankful to have got these things here in--I devoutly trust!--safety. 
Specimens? Well, not exactly; though, to be sure, they may be specimens 
of--I don't quite know what villainy yet. Objects?--certainly! Perhaps, my 
dear Professor, you will come and look at them." 

The Professor slowly lifted his six feet of muscle and sinew out of his 
chair, picked up a briar pipe which lay on his desk, puffed a great cloud of 
smoke out of it, and lounged weightily across the room to his visitor. 

"Something alive?" he asked laconically. "Likely to bite?" 

"Er--no!" replied Mr. Tertius. "No--they won't bite. The fact is," he went 
on, gingerly opening the bag, "this--er--this, or these are they." 

Professor Cox-Raythwaite bent his massive head and shoulders over the 
little bag and peered narrowly into its obscurity. Then he started. 

"Good Lord!" he exclaimed. "A glass tumbler! And--is it a sandwich? 
Why, what on earth----" 

He made as if to pull the glass out of the bag, and Mr. Tertius hastily 
seized the great hand in an agony of apprehension. 

"My dear Cox-Raythwaite!" he said. "Pray don't! Allow me--presently. 
When either of these objects is touched it must be in the most, quite the 
most, delicate fashion. Of course, I know you have a fairy-like gentleness of 
touch--but don't touch these things yet. Let me explain. Shall we--suppose 
we sit down. Give me--yes--give me one of your cigars." 

The Professor, plainly mystified, silently pointed to a cigar box which 
stood on a corner of his desk, and took another look into the bag. 

"A sandwich--and a glass!" he murmured reflectively. "Um! Well?" he 
continued, going back to his chair and dropping heavily into it. "And what's 
it all about, Tertius? Some mystery, eh?" 

Mr. Tertius drew a whiff or two of fragrant Havana before he replied. 
Then he too dropped into a chair and pulled it close to his friend's desk. 

"My dear Professor!" he said, in a low, thrilling voice, suggestive of vast 
importance, "I don't know whether the secret of one of the most astounding 
crimes of our day may not lie in that innocent-looking bag--or, rather, in its 


present contents. Fact! But I'll tell you--you must listen with your usual 
meticulous care for small details. The truth is--Jacob Herapath has, I am 
sure, been murdered!" 

"Murdered!" exclaimed the Professor. "Herapath? Murder--eh? Now 
then, slow and steady, Tertius--leave out nothing!" 

"Nothing!" repeated Mr. Tertius solemnly. "Nothing! You shall hear all. 
And this it is--point by point, from last night until--until the present 
moment. That is--so far as I know. There may have been developments-- 
somewhere else. But this is what I know." 

When Mr. Tertius had finished a detailed and thorough-going account of 
the recent startling discovery and subsequent proceedings, to all of which 
Professor Cox-Raythwaite listened in profound silence, he rose, and tip- 
toeing towards the bag, motioned his friend to follow him. 

"Now, my dear sir," he said, whispering in his excitement as if he feared 
lest the very retorts and crucibles and pneumatic troughs should hear him, 
"Now, my dear sir, I wish you to see for yourself. First of all, the glass. I 
will take it out myself--I know exactly how I put it in. I take it out--thus! I 
place it on this vacant space--thus. Look for yourself, my dear fellow. What 
do you see?" 

The Professor, watching Mr. Tertius's movements with undisguised 
interest, took off his spectacles, picked up a reading-glass, bent down and 
carefully examined the tumbler. 

"Yes," he said, after a while, "yes, Tertius, I certainly see distinct thumb 
and finger-marks round the upper part of this glass. Oh, yes--no doubt of 
that!" 

"Allow me to take one of your clean specimen slides," observed Mr. 
Tertius, picking up a square of highly polished glass. "There! I place this 
Slide here and upon it I deposit this sandwich. Now, my dear Cox- 
Raythwaite, favour me by examining the sandwich even more closely than 
you did the glass--if necessary." 

But the Professor shook his head. He clapped Mr. Tertius on the 
shoulder. 

"Excellent!" he exclaimed. "Good! Pooh!--no need for care there. The 
thing's as plain as--as I am. Good, Tertius, good!" 

"You see it?" said Mr. Tertius, delightedly. 

"See it! Good Lord, why, who could help see it?" answered the 
Professor. "Needs no great amount of care or perception to see that, as I 


! 


said. Of course, I see it. Glad you did, too!" 

"But we must take the greatest care of it," urged Mr. Tertius. "The most 
particular care. That's why I came to you. Now, what can we do? How 
preserve this sandwich--just as it is?" 

"Nothing easier," replied the Professor. "We'll soon fix that. We'll put it 
in such safety that it will still be a fresh thing if it remains untouched until 
London Bridge falls down from sheer decay." 

He moved off to another part of the laboratory, and presently returned 
with two objects, one oblong and shallow, the other deep and square, which 
on being set down before Mr. Tertius proved to be glass boxes, wonderfully 
and delicately made, with removable lids that fitted into perfectly adjusted 
grooves. 

"There, my dear fellow," he said. "Presently I will deposit the glass in 
that, and the sandwich in this. Then I shall adjust and seal the lids in such a 
fashion that no air can enter these little chambers. Then through those tiny 
orifices I shall extract whatever air is in them--to the most infinitesimal 
remnant of it. Then I shall seal those orifices--and there you are. Whoever 
wants to see that sandwich or that glass will find both a year hence--ten 
years hence--a century hence!--in precisely the same condition in which we 
now see them. And that reminds me," he continued, as he turned away to 
his desk and picked up his pipe, "that reminds me, Tertius--what are you 
going to do about these things being seen? They'll have to be seen, you 
know. Have you thought of the police--the detectives?" 

"I have certainly thought of both," replied Mr. Tertius. "But--I think not 
yet, in either case. I think one had better await the result of the inquest. 
Something may come out, you know." 

"Coroners and juries," observed the Professor oracularly, "are good at 
finding the obvious. Whether they get at the mysteries and the secrets----" 

"Just so--just so!" said Mr. Tertius. "I quite apprehend you. All the 
same, I think we will see what is put before the coroner. Now, what point 
suggests itself to you, Cox-Raythwaite?" 

"One in particular," answered the Professor. "Whatever medical 
evidence is called ought to show without reasonable doubt what time 
Herapath actually met his death." 

"Quite so," said Mr. Tertius gravely. "If that's once established----" 

"Then, of course, your own investigation, or suggestion, or theory about 
that sandwich will be vastly simplified," replied the Professor. "Meanwhile, 


you will no doubt take some means of observing--eh?" 

"I shall use every means to observe," said Mr. Tertius with a significant 
smile, which was almost a wink. "Of that you may be--dead certain!" 

Then he left Professor Cox-Raythwaite to hermetically seal up the glass 
and the sandwich, and quitting the house, walked slowly back to Portman 
Square. As he turned out of Oxford Street into Orchard Street the newsboys 
suddenly came rushing along with the Argus special. 

CHAPTER VI 

THE TAXI-CAB DRIVER 

Mr. Tertius bought a copy of the newspaper, and standing aside on the 
pavement, read with much interest and surprise the story which Triffitt's 
keen appetite for news and ready craftsmanship in writing had so quickly 
put together. Happening to glance up from the paper in the course of his 
reading, he observed that several other people were similarly employed. 
The truth was that Triffitt had headed his column: "MYSTERIOUS DEATH 
OF MR. HERAPATH, M.P. IS IT SUICIDE OR MURDER?"--and as this 
also appeared in great staring letters on the contents bills which the 
newsboys were carrying about with them, and as Herapath had been well 
known in that district, there was a vast amount of interest aroused 
thereabouts by the news. Indeed, people were beginning to chatter on the 
sidewalks, and at the doors of the shops. And as Mr. Tertius turned away in 
the direction of Portman Square, he heard one excited bystander express a 
candid opinion. 

"Suicide?" exclaimed this man, thrusting his paper into the hands of a 
companion. "Not much! Catch old Jacob Herapath at that game--he was a 
deuced deal too fond of life and money! Murder, sir--murder!--that's the 
ticket--murder!" 

Mr. Tertius went slowly homeward, head bent and eyes moody. He let 
himself into the house; at the sound of his step in the hall Peggie Wynne 
looked out of the study. She retreated into it at sight of Mr. Tertius, and he 
followed her and closed the door. Looking narrowly at her, he saw that the 
girl had been shedding tears, and he laid his hand shyly yet sympathetically 
on her arm. "Yes," he said quietly, "I've been feeling like that ever since-- 
since I heard about things. But I don't know--I suppose we shall feel it more 
when--when we realize it more, eh? Just now there's the other thing to think 
about, isn't there?" 


Peggie mopped her eyes and looked at him. He was such a quiet, 
unobtrusive, inoffensive old gentleman that she wondered more than ever 
why Barthorpe had refused to admit him to the informal conference. 

"What other thing?" she asked. 

Mr. Tertius looked round the room--strangely empty now that Jacob 
Herapath's bustling and strenuous presence was no longer in it--and shook 
his head. 

"There's one thought you mustn't permit yourself to harbour for a 
moment, my dear," he answered. "Don't even for a fraction of time allow 
yourself to think that my old friend took his own life! That's--impossible." 

"I don't," said Peggie. "I never did think so. It is, as you say, impossible. 
I knew him too well to believe that. So, of course, it's----" 

"Murder," assented Mr. Tertius. "Murder! I heard a man in the street 
voice the same opinion just now. Of course! It's the only opinion. Yet in the 
newspaper they're asking which it was. But I suppose the newspapers must 
be--sensational." 

"You don't mean to say it's in the newspapers already?" exclaimed 
Peggie. 

Mr. Tertius handed to her the Argus special, which he had carried 
crumpled up in his hand. 

"Everybody's reading it out there in the streets," he said. "It's 
extraordinary, now, how these affairs seem to fascinate people. Yes--it's all 
there. That is, of course, as far as it's gone." 

"How did the paper people come to know all this?" asked Peggie, 
glancing rapidly over Triffitt's leaded lines. 

"I suppose they got it from the police," replied Mr. Tertius. "I don't 
know much about such matters, but I believe the police and the Press are in 
constant touch. Of course, it's well they should be--it attracts public notice. 
And in cases like this, public notice is an excellent thing. We shall have to 
hear--and find out--a good deal before we get at the truth in this case, my 
dear." 

Peggie suddenly flung down the newspaper and looked inquiringly at 
the old man. 

"Mr. Tertius," she said abruptly, "why wouldn't Barthorpe let you come 
into that room down there at the office this morning?" 

Mr. Tertius did not answer this direct question at once. He walked away 
to the window and stood looking out into the square for a while. When at 


last he spoke his voice was singularly even and colourless. He might have 
been discussing a question on which it was impossible to feel any emotion. 

"I really cannot positively say, my dear," he replied. "I have known, of 
course, for some time that Mr. Barthorpe Herapath is not well disposed 
towards me. I have observed a certain coldness, a contempt, on his part. I 
have been aware that he has resented my presence in this house. And I 
suppose he felt that as I am not a member of the family, I had no right to sit 
in council with him and with you." 

"Not a member of the family!" exclaimed Peggie. "Why, you came here 
soon after I came--all those years ago!" 

"I have dwelt under Jacob Herapath's roof, in this house, fifteen years," 
said Mr. Tertius, reflectively. "Fifteen years!--yes. Yes--Jacob and I were-- 
good friends." 

As he spoke the last word a tear trickled from beneath Mr. Tertius's 
spectacles and ran down into his beard, and Peggie, catching sight of it, 
impulsively jumped from her seat and kissed him affectionately. 

"Never mind, Mr. Tertius!" she said, patting his shoulders. "You and I 
are friends, too, anyway. I don't like Barthorpe when he's like that--I hate 
that side of him. And anyhow, Barthorpe doesn't matter--to me. I don't 
suppose he matters to anything--except himself." 

Mr. Tertius gravely shook his head. 

"Mr. Barthorpe Herapath may matter a great deal, my dear," he 
remarked. "He is a very forceful person. I do not know what provision my 
poor friend may have made, but Barthorpe, you will remember, is his 
nephew, and, I believe, his only male relative. And in that case----" 

Mr. Tertius was just then interrupted by the entrance of a footman who 
came in and looked inquiringly at Peggie. 

"There's a taxi-cab driver at the door, miss," he announced. "He says he 
would like to speak to some one about the news in the paper about--about 
the master, miss." 

Peggie looked at Mr. Tertius. And Mr. Tertius quickly made a sign to the 
footman. 

"Bring the man in at once," he commanded. And, as if to lose no time, 
he followed the footman into the hall, and at once returned, conducting a 
young man who carried a copy of the Argus in his hand. "Yes?" he said, 
closing the door behind them and motioning the man to a seat. "You wish to 


tell us something! This lady is Miss Wynne--Mr. Herapath's niece. You can 
tell us anything you think of importance. Do you know anything, then?" 

The taxi-cab driver lifted the Argus. 

"This here newspaper, sir," he answered. "I've just been reading of it-- 
about Mr. Herapath, sir." 

"Yes," said Mr. Tertius gently. "Yes?" 

"Well, sir--strikes me as how I drove him, sir, this morning,” answered 
the driver. "Gentleman of his appearance, anyway, sir--that's a fact!" 

Mr. Tertius glanced at Peggie, who was intently watching the caller. 

"Ah!" he said, turning again to the driver, "you think you drove either 
Mr. Herapath or a gentleman of his appearance this morning. You did not 
know Mr. Herapath by sight, then?" 

"No, sir. I've only just come into this part--came for the first time 
yesterday. But I'm as certain----" 

"Just tell us all about it," said Mr. Tertius, interrupting him. "Tell us in 
your own way. Everything, you know." 

"Ain't so much to tell, sir," responded the driver. "All the same, soon's 
I'd seen this piece in the paper just now I said to myself, 'I'd best go round 
to Portman Square and tell what I do know,' I says. And it's like this, sir--I 
come on this part yesterday--last night it was. My taxi belongs to a man as 
keeps half a dozen, and he put me on to night work, this end of Oxford 
Street. Well, it 'ud be just about a quarter to two this morning when a tall, 
well-built gentleman comes out of Orchard Street and made for my cab. I 
jumps down and opens the door for him. 'You know St. Mary Abbot's 
Church, Kensington?’ he says as he got in. 'Drive me down there and pull 
up at the gate.’ So, of course, I ran him down, and there he got out, give me 
five bob, and off he went. That's it, sir." 

"And when he got out, which way did he go?" asked Mr. Tertius. 

"West, sir--along the High Street, past the Town Hall," promptly 
answered the driver. "And there he crossed the road. I see him cross, 
because I stopped there a minute or two after he'd got out, tinkering at my 
engine." 

"Can you tell us what this gentleman was like in appearance?" asked 
Mr. Tertius. 

"Well, sir, not so much as regards his face," answered the driver. "I 
didn't look at him, not particular, in that way--besides, he was wearing one 
of them overcoats with a big fur collar to it, and he'd the collar turned high 


up about his neck and cheeks, and his hat--one of them slouched, soft hats, 
like so many gentlemen wears nowadays sir--was well pulled down. But 
from what bit I see of him, sir, I should say he was a fresh-coloured 
gentleman." 

"Tall and well built, you say?" observed Mr. Tertius. 

"Yes, sir--fine-made gentleman--pretty near six feet, I should have 
called him," replied the driver. "Little bit inclined to stoutness, like." 

Mr. Tertius turned to Peggie. 

"I believe you have some recent photographs of Mr. Herapath," he said. 
"You might fetch them and let me see if our friend here can recognize them. 
You didn't notice anything else about your fare?" he went on, after Peggie 
had left the room. "Anything that excited your attention, eh?" 

The driver, after examining the pattern of the carpet for one minute and 
studying the ceiling for another, slowly shook his head. But he then 
suddenly started into something like activity. 

"Yes, there was, sir, now I come to think of it!" he exclaimed. "I hadn't 
thought of it until now, but now you mention it, there was. I noticed he'd a 
particularly handsome diamond ring on his left hand--an extra fine one, too, 
it was." 

"Ah!" said Mr. Tertius. "A very fine diamond ring on his left hand? 
Now, how did you come to see that?" 

"He rested that hand on the side of the door as he was getting in, sir, and 
I noticed how it flashed," answered the driver. "There was a lamp right 
against us, you see, sir." 

"I see," said Mr. Tertius. "He wasn't wearing gloves, then?" 

"He hadn't a glove on that hand, sir. He was carrying some papers in it-- 
a sort of little roll of papers." 

"Ah!" murmured Mr. Tertius. "A diamond ring--and a little roll of 
papers." He got up from his chair and put a hand in his pocket. "Now, my 
friend," he went on, chinking some coins as he withdrew it, "you haven't 
told this to any one else, I suppose?" 

"No, sir," answered the driver. "Came straight here, sir." 

"There's a couple of sovereigns for your trouble," said Mr. Tertius, "and 
there'll be more for you if you do what I tell you to do. At present--that is, 
until I give you leave--don't say a word of this to a soul. Not even to the 
police--yet. In fact, not a word to them until I say you may. Keep your 
mouth shut until I tell you to open it--I shall know where to find you. If you 


want me, keep an eye open for me in the square outside, or in the street. 
When the young lady comes back with the photographs, don't mention the 
ring to her. This is a very queer business, and I don't want too much said 
just yet. Do as I tell you, and I'll see you're all right. Understand?" 

The driver pocketed his sovereigns, and touched his forehead with a 
knowing look. 

"All right, sir," he said. "I understand. Depend on me, sir--I shan't say a 
word without your leave." 

Peggie came in just then with a half a dozen cabinet photographs in her 
hand. One by one she exhibited them to the driver. 

"Do you recognize any of these?" she asked. 

The driver shook his head doubtingly until Peggie showed him a half- 
length of her uncle in outdoor costume. Then his eyes lighted up. 

"Couldn't swear as to the features, miss," he exclaimed. "But I'd take my 
‘'davy about the coat and the hat! That's what the gentleman was wearing as 
I drove this morning--take my Gospel oath on it." 

"He recognizes the furred overcoat and the soft hat," murmured Mr. 
Tertius. "Very good--very good! All right, my man--we are much obliged to 
you.” 

He went out into the hall with the driver, and had another word in secret 
with him before the footman opened the door. As the door closed Mr. 
Tertius turned slowly back to the study. And as he turned he muttered a 
word or two and smiled cynically. 

"A diamond ring!" he said. "Jacob Herapath never wore a diamond ring 
in his life!" 

CHAPTER VII 

IS THERE A WILL? 

When Triffitt hurried off with his precious budget of news Selwood 
lingered on the step of the office watching his retreating figure, and 
wondering about the new idea which the reporter had put into his mind. It 
was one of those ideas which instantly arouse all sorts of vague, sinister 
possibilities, but Selwood found himself unable to formulate anything 
definite out of any of them. Certainly, if Mr. Herapath died at, or before, 
twelve o'clock midnight, he could not have been in Portman Square at one 
o'clock in the morning! Yet, according to all the evidence, he had been 
there, in his own house, in his own study. His coachman had seen him in the 
act of entering the house; there was proof that he had eaten food and drunk 


liquor in the house. The doctor must have made a mistake--and yet, 
Selwood remembered, he had spoken very positively. But if he had not 
made a mistake?--what then? How could Jacob Herapath be lying dead in 
his office at Kensington and nibbling at a sandwich in Portman Square at 
one and the same hour? Clearly there was something wrong, something 
deeply mysterious, something---- 

At that point of his surmisings and questionings Selwood heard himself 
called by Barthorpe Herapath, and he turned to see that gentleman standing 
in the hall dangling a bunch of keys, which Selwood instantly recognized. 

"We have just found these keys," said Barthorpe. "You remember the 
inspector said he found no keys in my uncle's pockets? We found these 
pushed away under some loose papers on the desk. It looks as if he'd put 
them on the desk when he sat down, and had displaced them when he fell 
out of his chair. Of course, they're his--perhaps you recognize them?" 

"Yes," answered Selwood, abruptly. "They're his." 

"IT want you to come with me while I open his private safe," continued 
Barthorpe. "At junctures like these there are always things that have got to 
be done. Now, did you ever hear my uncle speak of his will--whether he'd 
made one, and, if so, where he'd put it? Hear anything?" 

"Nothing," replied Selwood. "I never heard him mention such a thing." 

"Well, between ourselves," said Barthorpe, "neither did I. I've done all 
his legal work for him for a great many years--ever since I began to 
practice, in fact--and so far as I know, he never made a will. More than once 
I've suggested that he should make one, but like most men who are in good 
health and spirits, he always put it off. However, we must look over his 
papers both here and at Portman Square." 

Selwood made no comment. He silently followed Barthorpe into the 
private room in which his late employer had so strangely met his death. The 
body had been removed by that time, and everything bore its usual aspect, 
save for the presence of the police inspector and the detective, who were 
peering about them in the mysterious fashion associated with their calling. 
The inspector was looking narrowly at the fastenings of the two windows 
and apparently debating the chances of entrance and exit from them; the 
detective, armed with a magnifying glass, was examining the edges of the 
door, the smooth backs of chairs, even the surface of the desk, presumably 
for finger-marks. 


"I shan't disturb you," said Barthorpe, genially. "Mr. Selwood and I 
merely wish to investigate the contents of this safe. There's no likelihood of 
finding what I'm particularly looking for in any of his drawers in that desk," 
he continued, turning to Selwood. "I knew enough of his habits to know that 
anything that's in there will be of a purely business nature--referring to the 
estate. If he did keep anything that's personal here, it'll be in that safe. Now, 
which is the key? Do you know?" 

He handed the bunch of keys to Selwood. And Selwood, who was 
feeling strangely apathetic about the present proceedings, took them 
mechanically and glanced carelessly at them. Then he started. 

"There's a key missing!" he exclaimed, suddenly waking into interest. "I 
know these keys well enough--Mr. Herapath was constantly handing them 
to me. There ought to be six keys here--the key of this safe, the key of the 
safe at Portman Square, the latch-key for this office, the key of this room, 
the latch-key of the house, and a key of a safe at the Alpha Safe Deposit 
place. That one--the Safe Deposit key--is missing." 

Barthorpe knitted his forehead, and the two police officials paused in 
their tasks and drew near the desk at which Selwood was standing. 

"Are you certain of that?" asked Barthorpe. 

"Sure!" answered Selwood. "As I say, I've been handling these keys 
every day since I came to Mr. Herapath." 

"When did you handle them last?" 

"Yesterday afternoon: not so very long before Mr. Herapath went down 
to the House. That was in Portman Square. He gave them to me to get some 
papers out of the safe there." 

"Was that Safe Deposit key there at that time?" 

"They were all there--all six. I'm certain of it," asserted Selwood. "This 
is the key of this safe," he went on, selecting one. 

"Open the safe, then," said Barthorpe. "Another safe at the Alpha, eh?" 
he continued, musingly. "I never knew he had a safe there. Did you ever 
know him to use it?" 

"I've been to it myself," answered Selwood. "I took some documents 
there and deposited them, two days ago. There's not very much in this safe," 
he went on, throwing open the door. "It's not long since I tidied it out--at his 
request. So far as I know, there are no private papers of any note there. He 
never made much use of this safe--in my presence, at any rate." 


"Well, we'll see what there is, anyhow," remarked Barthorpe. He began 
to examine the contents of the safe methodically, taking the various papers 
and documents out one by one and laying them in order on a small table 
which Selwood wheeled up to his side. Within twenty minutes he had gone 
through everything, and he began to put the papers back. 

"No will there," he murmured. "We'll go on to Portman Square now, Mr. 
Selwood. After all, it's much more likely that he'd keep his will in the safe 
at his own house--if he made one. But I don't believe he ever made a will." 

Mr. Tertius and Peggie Wynne were still in the study when Barthorpe 
and Selwood drove up to the house. The driver of the taxi-cab had just gone 
away, and Mr. Tertius was discussing his information with Peggie. Hearing 
Barthorpe's voice in the hall he gave her a warning glance. 

"Quick!" he said hurriedly. "Attend to what I say! Not a word to your 
cousin about the man who has just left us. At present I don't want Mr. 
Barthorpe Herapath to know what he told us. Be careful, my dear--not a 
word! I'll tell you why later on--but at present, silence--strict silence!" 

Barthorpe Herapath came bustling into the room, followed by Selwood, 
who, as it seemed to Peggie, looked utterly unwilling for whatever task 
might lay before him. At sight of Mr. Tertius, Barthorpe came to a sudden 
halt and frowned. 

"I don't want to discuss matters further, Mr. Tertius," he said coldly. "I 
thought I had given you a hint already. My cousin and I have private 
matters to attend to, and I shall be obliged if you'll withdraw. You've got 
private rooms of your own in this house, I believe--at any rate, until things 
are settled--and it will be best if you keep to them." 

Mr. Tertius, who had listened to this unmoved, turned to Peggie. 

"Do you wish me to go away?" he asked quietly. 

Barthorpe turned on him with an angry scowl. 

"It's not a question of what Miss Wynne wishes, but of what I order;" he 
burst out. "If you've any sense of fitness, you'll know that until my uncle's 
will is found and his wishes ascertained I'm master here, Mr. Tertius, and---- 
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"You're not my master, Barthorpe," exclaimed Peggie, with a sudden 
flash of spirit. "I know what my uncle's wishes were as regards Mr. Tertius, 
and I intend to respect them. I've always been mistress of this house since 
my uncle brought me to it, and I intend to be until I find I've no right to be. 
Mr. Tertius, you'll please to stop where you are!" 


"I intend to," said Mr. Tertius, calmly. "I never had any other intention. 
Mr. Barthorpe Herapath, I believe, will hardly use force to compel me to 
leave the room." 

Barthorpe bit his lips as he glanced from one to the other. 

"Oh!" he said. "So that's how things are? Very good, Mr. Tertius. No, I 
shan't use physical force. But mind I don't use a little moral force--a slight 
modicum of that would be enough for you, I'm thinking!" 

"Do I understand that you are using threatening language to me?" asked 
Mr. Tertius, mildly. 

Barthorpe sneered, and turned to Selwood. 

"We'll open this safe now," he said. "You know which is the key, I 
suppose," he went on, glaring at Peggie, who had retreated to the hearthrug 
and was evidently considerably put out by her cousin's behaviour. "TI 
suppose you never heard my uncle mention a will? We've searched his 
private safe at the office and there's nothing there. Personally, I don't believe 
he ever made a will--I never heard of it. And I think he'd have told me if--" 

Mr. Tertius broke in upon Barthorpe's opinions with a dry cough. 

"It may save some unnecessary trouble if I speak at this juncture," he 
said. "There is a will." 

Barthorpe's ruddy cheeks paled in spite of his determined effort to 
appear unconcerned. He twisted round on Mr. Tertius with a startled eye 
and twitching lips. 

"You--you say there is a will!" he exclaimed. "You say--what do you 
know about it?" 

"When it was made, where it was made, where it now is," answered Mr. 
Tertius. 

"Where it now is!" repeated Barthorpe. "Where it now--is! And where is 
it, I should like to know?" 

Mr. Tertius, who had gone up to Peggie, laid his hand reassuringly on 
her arm. 

"Don't be afraid, my dear," he whispered. "Perhaps," he continued, 
glancing at Barthorpe, "I had better tell you when and where it was made. 
About six months ago--in this room. One day Mr. Herapath called me in 
here. He had his then secretary, Mr. Burchill, with him. He took a document 
out of a drawer, told us that it was his will, signed it in our joint presence, 
and we witnessed his signature in each other's presence. He then placed the 


will in an envelope, which he sealed. I do not know the terms of the will-- 
but I know where the will is." 

Barthorpe's voice sounded strangely husky as he got out one word: 

"Where?" 

Mr. Tertius took Peggie by the elbow and led her across the room to a 
recess in which stood an ancient oak bureau. 

"This old desk," he said, "belonged, so he always told me, to Jacob's 
great-grandfather. There is a secret drawer in it. Here it is--concealed 
behind another drawer. You put this drawer out--so--and here is the secret 
one. And here--where I saw Jacob Herapath put it--is the will." 

Barthorpe, who had followed these proceedings with almost 
irrepressible eagerness, thrust forward a shaking hand. But Mr. Tertius 
quietly handed the sealed envelope to Peggie. 

"This envelope," he remarked, "is addressed to Miss Wynne." 

Barthorpe made an effort and controlled himself. 

"Open it!" he said hoarsely. "Open it!" 

Peggie fumbled with the seal of the envelope and then, with a sudden 
impulse, passed it to Selwood. 

"Mr. Selwood!" she exclaimed imploringly. "You--I can't. You open it, 
and--" 

"And let him read it," added Mr. Tertius. 

Selwood, whose nerves had been strung to a high pitch of excitement by 
this scene, hastily slit open the envelope, and drew out a folded sheet of 
foolscap paper. He saw at a glance that there was very little to read. His 
voice trembled slightly as he began a recital of the contents. 

This is the last will of me, Jacob Herapath, of 500, Portman Square, 
London, in the County of Middlesex. I give, devise, and bequeath 
everything of which I die possessed, whether in real or personal estate, 
absolutely to my niece, Margaret Wynne, now resident with me at the above 
address, and I appoint the said Margaret Wynne the sole executor of this my 
will. And I revoke all former wills and codicils. Dated this eighteenth day 
of April, 1912. 

"JACOB HERAPATH." 

Selwood paused there, and a sudden silence fell--to be as suddenly 
broken by a sharp question from Barthorpe. 

"The Witnesses?" he said. "The witnesses!" 


Selwood glanced at the further paragraph which he had not thought it 
necessary to read. 

"Oh, yes!" he said. "It's witnessed all right." And he went on reading. 

Signed by the testator in the presence of us both present at the same 
time who in his presence and in the presence of each other have hereunto 
set our names as witnesses. 

"JOHN CHRISTOPHER TERTIUS, of 500, Portman Square, London: 
Gentleman. 

"FRANK BURCHILL, of 331, Upper Seymour Street, London: 
Secretary." 

As Selwood finished, he handed the will to Peggie, who in her turn 
hastily gave it to Mr. Tertius. For a moment nobody spoke. Then Barthorpe 
made a step forward. 

"Let me see that!" he said, in a strangely quiet voice. "I don't want to 
handle it--hold it up!" 

For another moment he stood gazing steadily, intently, at the signatures 
at the foot of the document. Then, without a word or look, he twisted 
sharply on his heel, and walked swiftly out of the room and the house. 

CHAPTER VIII 

THE SECOND WITNESS 

If any close observer had walked away with Barthorpe Herapath from 
the house in Portman Square and had watched his face and noted his 
manner, that observer would have said that his companion looked like a 
man who was either lost in a profound day-dream or had just received a 
shock that had temporarily deprived him of all but the mechanical faculties. 
And in point of strict fact, Barthorpe was both stunned by the news he had 
just received and plunged into deep speculation by a certain feature of it. He 
hurried along, scarcely knowing where he was going--but he was thinking 
all the same. And suddenly he pulled himself up and found that he had 
turned down Portman Street and was already in the thick of Oxford Street's 
busy crowds. A passer-by into whom he jostled in his absent-mindedness 
snarled angrily, bidding him look where he was going--that pulled 
Barthorpe together and he collected his wits, asking himself what he 
wanted. The first thing that met his gaze on this recovery was a little Italian 
restaurant and he straightway made for the door. 

"This is what I want," he muttered. "Some place in which to sit down 
and think calmly." 


He slipped into a quiet corner as soon as he had entered the restaurant, 
summoned a waiter with a glance, and for a moment concentrated his 
attention on the bill of fare which the man put before him. That slight 
mental exercise restored him; when the waiter had taken his simple order 
and gone away, Barthorpe was fully himself again. And finding himself in 
as Satisfactory a state of privacy as he could desire, with none to overlook 
or spy on him, he drew from an inner pocket a letter-case which he had 
taken from Jacob Herapath's private safe at the estate office and into which 
he had cast a hurried glance before leaving Kensington for Portman Square. 

From this letter-case he now drew a letter, and as he unfolded it he 
muttered a word or two. 

"Frank Burchill, 331, Upper Seymour Street," he said. "Um--but not 
Upper Seymour Street any longer, I think. Now let's see what it all is--what 
it all means I've got to find out." 

The sheet of paper which he was handling was of the sort used by 
typists, but the letter itself was written by hand, and Barthorpe recognized 
the penmanship as that of his uncle's ex-secretary, Burchill, second witness 
to the will which had just been exhibited to him. Then he read, slowly and 
carefully, what Burchill had written to Jacob Herapath--written, evidently, 
only a few days previously. For there was the date, plain enough. 

"35c, Calengrove Mansions, "Maida Vale, W. "November 11th, 19--. 

"DEAR SIR, 

"I don't know that I am particularly surprised that you have up to now 
entirely ignored my letters of the 1st and the 5th instant. You probably think 
that I am not a person about whom any one need take much trouble; a mean 
cur, perhaps, who can do no more than snap at a mastiff's heels. I am very 
well aware (having had the benefit of a year's experience of your character 
and temperament) that you have very little respect for unmoneyed people 
and are contemptuous of their ability to interfere with the moneyed. But in 
that matter you are mistaken. And to put matters plainly, it will pay you far 
better to keep me a friend than to transform me into an enemy. Therefore I 
ask you to consider well and deeply the next sentence of this letter--which I 
will underline. 

"I am in full possession of the secret which you have taken such vast 
pains to keep for fifteen years. 

"I think you are quite competent to read my meaning, and I now 
confidently expect to hear that you will take pleasure in obliging me in the 


way which I indicated to you in my previous letters. 

"Yours faithfully, 

"FRANK BURCHILL." 

Barthorpe read this communication three times, pausing over every 
sentence, seeking to read the meanings, the implications, the subtly veiled 
threat. When he folded the square sheet and replaced it in the letter-case he 
half spoke one word: 

"Blackmail!" 

Then, staring in apparent idleness about the little restaurant, with its 
gilt-framed mirrors, its red, plush-covered seats, its suggestion of foreign 
atmosphere and custom, he idly drummed the tips of his fingers on the 
table, and thought. Naturally, he thought of the writer of the letter. Of 
course, he said to himself, of course he knew Burchill. Burchill had been 
Jacob Herapath's private secretary for rather more than a year, and it was 
now about six months since Jacob had got rid of him. He, Barthorpe, 
remembered very well why Jacob had quietly dismissed Burchill. One day 
Jacob had said to him, with a dry chuckle: 

"I'm getting rid of that secretary of mine--it won't do." 

"What won't do?" Barthorpe had asked. 

"He's beginning to make eyes at Peggie," Jacob had answered with 
another chuckle, "and though Peggie's a girl of sense, that fellow's too good 
looking to have about a house. I never ought to have had him. However--he 
goes." 

Barthorpe, as he ate the cutlets and sipped the half-bottle of claret which 
the waiter presently brought him, speculated on these facts and memories. 
He was not very sure about Burchill's antecedents: he believed he was a 
young man of good credentials and high respectability--personally, he had 
always wondered why old Jacob Herapath, a practical business man, should 
have taken as a private secretary a fellow who looked, dressed, spoke, and 
behaved like a play-actor. As it all came within the scope of things he 
mused on Burchill and his personal appearance, calling up the ex-secretary's 
graceful and slender figure, his oval, olive-tinted face, his large, dark, 
lustrous eyes, his dark, curling hair, his somewhat affected dress, his tall, 
wide-brimmed hats, his taper fingers, his big, wide-ended cravats. It had 
once amused Barthorpe--and many other people--to see Jacob Herapath and 
his secretary together; nevertheless, Jacob had always spoken of Burchill as 
being thoroughly capable, painstaking, thorough and diligent. His airs and 


graces Jacob put down as a young man's affectations--yet there came the 
time when they suited Jacob no longer. 

"I catch him talking too much to Peggie," he had added, in that 
conversation of which Barthorpe was thinking. "Better get rid of him before 
they pass the too-much stage." 

So Burchill had gone, and Barthorpe had heard no more of him until 
now. But what he had heard now was a revelation. Burchill had witnessed a 
will of Jacob Herapath's, which, if good and valid and the only will in 
existence, would leave him, Barthorpe, a ruined man. Burchill had written a 
letter to Jacob Herapath asking for some favour, reward, compensation, as 
the price of his silence about a secret. What secret? Barthorpe could not 
even guess at it--but Burchill had said, evidently knowing what he was 
talking about, that Jacob Herapath had taken vast pains to keep it for fifteen 
years. 

By the time Barthorpe had finished his lunch he had come to the 
conclusion that there was only one thing for him to do. He must go straight 
to Calengrove Mansions and interview Mr. Frank Burchill. In one way or 
another he must make sure of him, or, rather--though it was really the same 
thing--sure of what he could tell. And on the way there he would make sure 
of something else--in order to do which he presently commissioned a taxi- 
cab and bade its driver go first to 331, Upper Seymour Street. 

The domestic who answered Barthorpe's double knock at that house 
shook her head when he designedly asked for Mr. Frank Burchill. Nobody 
of that name, she said. But on being assured that there once had been a 
lodger of that name in residence there, she observed that she would fetch 
her mistress, and disappeared to return with an elderly lady who also shook 
her head at sight of the caller. 

"Mr. Burchill left here some time ago," she said. "Nearly six months. I 
don't know where he is." 

"Did he leave no address to which his letters were to be sent?" asked 
Barthorpe, affecting surprise. 

"He said there'd be no letters coming--and there haven't been," answered 
the landlady. "And I've neither seen nor heard of him since he went." 

Something in her manner suggested to Barthorpe that she had no desire 
to renew acquaintance with her former lodger. This sent Barthorpe away 
well satisfied. It was precisely what he wanted. The three people whom he 
had left in Portman Square in all probability knew no other address than this 


at which to seek for Burchill when he was wanted; they would seek him 
there eventually and get no news. Luckily for himself, Barthorpe knew 
where he was to be found, and he went straight off up Edgware Road to find 
him. 

Calengrove Mansions proved to be a new block of flats in the dip of 
Maida Vale; 35c was a top flat in a wing which up to that stage of its 
existence did not appear to be much sought after by would-be tenants. It 
was some time before Barthorpe succeeded in getting an answer to his ring 
and knock; when at last the door was opened Burchill himself looked out 
upon him, yawning, and in a dressing-gown. And narrowly and searchingly 
as Barthorpe glanced at Burchill he could not see a trace of unusual surprise 
or embarrassment in his face. He looked just as any man might look who 
receives an unexpected caller. 

"Oh!" he said. "Mr. Barthorpe Herapath! Come in--do. I'm a bit late--a 
good bit late, in fact. You see, I'm doing dramatic criticism now, and there 
was an important premiere last night at the Hyperion, and I had to do a full 
column, and so--but that doesn't interest you. Come in, pray." 

He led the way into a small sitting-room, drew forward an easy-chair, 
and reaching down a box of cigarettes from the mantelpiece offered its 
contents to his visitor. Barthorpe, secretly wondering if all this unconcerned 
behaviour was natural or merely a bit of acting, took a cigarette and 
dropped into the chair. 

"I don't suppose you thought of seeing me when you opened your door, 
Burchill?" he remarked good-humouredly, as he took the match which his 
host had struck for him. "Last man in the world you thought of seeing, eh?" 

Burchill calmly lighted a cigarette for himself before he answered. 

"Well," he said at last, "I don't know--you never know who's going to 
turn up. But to be candid, I didn't expect to see you, and I don't know why 
you've come." 

Barthorpe slowly produced the letter-case from his pocket, took 
Burchill's letter from it, and held it before him. 

"That's what brought me here,” he said significantly. "That! Of course, 
you recognize it." 

Burchill glanced at the letter without turning a hair. If he was merely 
acting, thought Barthorpe, he was doing it splendidly, and instead of writing 
dramatic criticism he ought to put on the sock and buskins himself. But 


somehow he began to believe that Burchill was not acting. And he was 
presently sure of it when Burchill laughed--contemptuously. 

"Oh!" said Burchill. "Ah! So Mr. Jacob Herapath employs legal 
assistance--your assistance--in answering me? Foolish--foolish! Or, since 
that is, perhaps, too strong a word--indiscreet. Indiscreet--and unnecessary. 
Say so, pray, to Mr. Jacob Herapath." 

Barthorpe remained silent a moment; then he put the letter back in the 
case and gave Burchill a sharp steady look. 

"Good gracious, man!" he said quietly. "Are you pretending? Or-- 
haven't you heard? Say--that--to Jacob Herapath? Jacob Herapath is dead!" 

Burchill certainly started at that. What was more he dropped his 
cigarette, and when he straightened himself from picking it up his face was 
flushed a little. 

"Upon my honour!" he exclaimed. "I didn't know. Dead! When? It must 
have been sudden." 

"Sudden!" said Barthorpe. "Sudden? He was murdered!" 

There was no doubt that this surprised Burchill. At any rate, he showed 
all the genuine signs of surprise. He stood staring at Barthorpe for a full 
minute of silence, and when he spoke his voice had lost something of its 
usual affectation. 

"Murdered?" he said. "Murdered! Are you sure of that? You are? Good 
heavens!--no, I've heard nothing. But I've not been out since two o'clock 
this morning, so how could I hear? Murdered----" he broke off sharply and 
stared at his visitor. "And you came to me--why?" 

"I came to ask you if you remember witnessing my uncle's will," replied 
Barthorpe promptly. "Give me a plain answer. Do you remember?" 

CHAPTER IX 

GREEK AGAINST GREEK 

At this direct question, Burchill, who had been standing on the 
hearthrug since Barthorpe entered the room, turned away and took a seat in 
the corner of a lounge opposite his visitor. He gave Barthorpe a peculiarly 
searching look before he spoke, and as soon as he replied Barthorpe knew 
that here was a man who was not readily to be drawn. 

"Oh," said Burchill, "so I am supposed to have witnessed a will made by 
Mr. Jacob Herapath, am I?" 

Barthorpe made a gesture of impatience. 


"Don't talk rot!" he said testily. "A man either knows that he witnessed a 
will or knows that he didn't witness a will." 

"Excuse me," returned Burchill, "I don't agree with that proposition. I 
can imagine it quite possible that a man may think he has witnessed a will 
when he has done nothing of the sort. I can also imagine it just as possible 
that a man may have really witnessed a will when he thought he was 
signing some much less important document. Of course, you're a lawyer, 
and I'm not. But I believe that what I have just said is much more in 
accordance with what we may call the truth of life than what you've said." 

"If a man sees another man sign a document and witnesses the signature 
together with a third man who had been present throughout, what would 
you say was being done?" asked Barthorpe, sneeringly. "Come, now?" 

"I quite apprehend your meaning," replied Burchill. "You put it very 
cleverly." 

"Then why don't you answer my question?" demanded Barthorpe. 

Burchill laughed softly. 

"Why not answer mine?" he said. "However, I'll ask it in another and 
more direct form. Have you seen my signature as witness to a will made by 
Jacob Herapath?" 

"Yes," replied Barthorpe. 

"Are you sure it was my signature?" asked Burchill. 

Barthorpe lifted his eyes and looked searchingly at his questioner. But 
Burchill's face told him nothing. What was more, he was beginning to feel 
that he was not going to get anything out of Burchill that Burchill did not 
want to tell. He remained silent, and again Burchill laughed. 

"You see," he said, "I can suppose all sorts of things. I can suppose, for 
example, that there's such a thing as forging a signature--two signatures-- 
three signatures to a will--or, indeed, to any other document. Don't you 
think that instead of asking me a direct question like this that you'd better 
wait until this will comes before the--is it the Probate Court?--and then let 
some of the legal gentlemen ask me if that--that!--is my signature? I'm only 
putting it to you, you know. But perhaps you'd like to tell me--all about it?" 
He paused, looking carefully at Barthorpe, and as Barthorpe made no 
immediate answer, he went on speaking in a lower, softer tone. "All about 
it," he repeated insinuatingly. "Ah!" 

Barthorpe suddenly flung his cigarette in the hearth with a gesture that 
implied decision. 


"I will!" he exclaimed. "It may be the shortest way out. Very well-- 
listen, then. I tell you my uncle was murdered at his office about--well, 
somewhere between twelve and three o'clock this morning. Naturally, after 
the preliminaries were over, I wanted to find out if he'd made a will-- 
naturally, I say." 

"Naturally, you would," murmured Burchill. 

"I didn't believe he had," continued Barthorpe. "But I examined his safe 
at the office, and I was going to examine that in his study at Portman Square 
when Tertius said in the presence of my cousin, myself, and Selwood, your 
successor, that there was a will, and produced one from a secret drawer in 
an old bureau----" 

"A secret drawer in an old bureau!" murmured Burchill. "How deeply 
interesting for all of you!--quite dramatic. Yes?" 

"Which, on being inspected," continued Barthorpe, "proved to be a 
holograph----" 

"Pardon," interrupted Burchill, "a holograph? Now, I am very ignorant. 
What is a holograph?" 

"A holograph will is a will entirely written in the handwriting of the 
person who makes it," replied Barthorpe. 

"I see. So this was written out by Mr. Jacob Herapath, and witnessed by- 
-whom?" asked Burchill. 

"Tertius as first witness, and you as second," answered Barthorpe. "Now 
then, I've told you all about it. What are you going to tell me? Come--did 
you witness this will or not? Good gracious, man!--don't you see what a 
serious thing it is?" 

"How can I when I don't know the contents of the will?" asked Burchill. 
"You haven't told me that--yet." 

Barthorpe swallowed an exclamation of rage. 

"Contents!" he exclaimed. "He left everything--everything!--to my 
cousin! Everything to her." 

"And nothing to you," said Burchill, accentuating his habitual drawl. 
"Really, how infernally inconsiderate! Yes--now I see that it is serious. But- 
-only for you." 

Barthorpe glared angrily at him and began to growl, almost 
threateningly. And Burchill spoke, soothingly and quietly. 

"Don't," he said. "It does no good, you know. Serious--yes. Most 
serious--for you, as I said. But remember--only serious for you if the will is- 


-good. Eh?" 

Barthorpe jumped to his feet and thrust his hands in his pockets. He 
began to pace the room. 

"Hang me if I know what you mean, Burchill!" he said. "Is that your 
signature on that will or not?" 

"How can I say until I see it?" asked Burchill, with seeming innocence. 
"Let's postpone matters until then. By the by, did Mr. Tertius say that it was 
my signature?" 

"What do you mean!" exclaimed Barthorpe. "Why, of course, he said 
that he and you witnessed the will!" 

"Ah, to be sure, he would say so," assented Burchill. "Of course. 
Foolish of me to ask. It's quite evident that we must postpone matters until 
this will is--what do you call it?--presented, propounded--what is it?--for 
probate. Let's turn to something else. My letter to your uncle, for instance. 
Of course, as you've got it, you've read it." 

Barthorpe sat down again and stared. 

"You're a cool customer, Master Burchill!" he said. "By Jove, you are! 
You're playing some game. What is it?" 

Burchill smiled deprecatingly. 

"What's your own?" he asked. "Or, if that's too pointed a question at 
present, suppose we go back to--my letter? Want to ask me anything about 
ite" 

Barthorpe again drew the letter from the case. He affected to re-read it, 
while Burchill narrowly watched him. 

"What," asked Barthorpe at last, "what was it that you wanted my uncle 
to oblige you with? A loan?" 

"If it's necessary to call it anything," replied Burchill suavely, "you can 
call it a--well, say a donation. That sounds better--it's more dignified." 

"I don't suppose it matters much what it's called," said Barthorpe drily. 
"I should say, from the tone of your letter, that most people would call it---- 

"Yes, but not polite people," interrupted Burchill, "and you and I are--or 
must be--polite. So we'll say donation. The fact is, I want to start a 
newspaper--weekly--devoted to the arts. I thought your uncle--now, 
unfortunately, deceased--would finance it. I didn't want much, you know." 

"How much?" asked Barthorpe. "The amount isn't stated in this letter." 


"It was stated in the two previous letters," replied Burchill. "Oh, not 
much. Ten thousand." 

"The price of your silence, eh?" suggested Barthorpe. 

"Dirt cheap!" answered Burchill. 

Barthorpe folded up the letter once more and put it away. He helped 
himself to another cigarette and lighted it before he spoke again. Then he 
leaned forward confidentially. 

"What is the secret?" he asked. 

Burchill stated and assumed an air of virtuous surprise. 

"My dear fellow!" he said. "That's against all the rules--all the rules of-- 
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"Of shady society," sneered Barthorpe. "Confound it, man, what do you 
beat about the bush so much for? Hang it, I've a pretty good notion of you, 
and I daresay you've your own of me. Why can't you tell me?" 

"You forget that I offered not to tell for--ten thousand pounds," said 
Burchill. "Therefore I should want quite as much for telling. If you carry ten 
thousand in cash on you----" 

"Is there a secret?" asked Barthorpe. "Sober earnest, now?" 

"I have no objection to answering that question," replied Burchill. 
"There is!" 

"And you want ten thousand pounds for it?" suggested Barthorpe. 

"Pardon me--I want a good deal more for it, under the present much 
altered circumstances," said Burchill quietly. "There is an old saying that 
circumstances alter cases. It's true--they do. I would have taken ten 
thousand pounds from your uncle to hold my tongue--true. But--the case is 
altered by his death." 

Barthorpe pondered over this definite declaration for a minute or two. 
Then, lowering his voice, he said: 

"Looks uncommonly like--blackmail! And that----" 

"Pardon me again," interrupted Burchill. "No blackmail at all--in my 
view. I happen to possess information of a certain nature, and----" 

Barthorpe interrupted in his turn. 

"The thing is," he said, "the only thing is--how long are you and I going 
to beat about the bush? Are you going to tell me if you signed that will I 
told you of?" 

"Certainly not before I've seen it," answered Burchill promptly. 

"Will you tell me then?" 


"That entirely depends." 

"On--what?" 

"Circumstances!" 

"Have the circumstances got anything to do with this secret?" 

"Everything! More than anything--now." 

"Now--what?" 

"Now that Jacob Herapath is dead. Look here!" continued Burchill, 
leaning forward and speaking impressively. "Take my counsel. Leave this 
for the moment and come to see me--now, when? Tonight. Come tonight. 
I've nothing to do. Come at ten o'clock. Then--I'll be in a position to say a 
good deal more. How will that do?" 

"That'll do," answered Barthorpe after a moment's consideration. 
"Tonight, here, at ten o 'clock." 

He got up and made for the door. Burchill got up too, and for a moment 
both men glanced at each other. Then Burchill spoke. 

"I suppose you've no idea who murdered your uncle?" he said. 

"Not the slightest!" exclaimed Barthorpe. "Have you?" 

"None! Of course--the police are on the go?" 

"Oh, of course!" 

"All right," said Burchill. "Tonight, then." 

He opened the door for his visitor, nodded to him, as he passed out, and 
when he had gone sat down in the easy chair which Barthorpe had vacated 
and for half an hour sat immobile, thinking. At the end of that half-hour he 
rose, went into his bedroom, made an elaborate toilet, went out, found a 
taxi-cab, and drove off to Portman Square. 

CHAPTER X 

MR. BENJAMIN HALFPENNY 

When Barthorpe Herapath left his cousin, Mr. Tertius, and Selwood in 
company with the newly discovered will, and walked swiftly out of the 
house and away from Portman Square, he passed without seeing it a quiet, 
yet smartly appointed coupé brougham which came round the corner from 
Portman Street and pulled up at the door which Barthorpe had just quitted. 
From it at once descended an elderly gentleman, short, stout, and rosy, who 
bustled up the steps of the Herapath mansion and appeared to fume and fret 
until his summons was responded to. When the door was opened to him he 
bustled inside at the same rate, rapped out the inquiry, "Miss Wynne at 
home?--Miss Wynne at home?" several times without waiting for a reply, 


and never ceased in his advance to the door of the study, into which he 
precipitated himself panting and blowing, as if he had run hard all the way 
from his original starting-point. The three people standing on the hearthrug 
turned sharply and two of them uttered cries which betokened pleasure 
mixed with relief. 

"Mr. Halfpenny!" exclaimed Peggie, almost joyfully. "How good of you 
to come!" 

"We had only just spoken--were only just speaking of you," remarked 
Mr. Tertius. "In fact--yes, Mr. Selwood and I were thinking of going round 
to your offices to see if you were in town." 

The short, stout, and rosy gentleman who, as soon as he had got well 
within the room, began to unswathe his neck from a voluminous white silk 
muffler, now completed his task and advancing upon Peggie solemnly 
kissed her on both cheeks, held her away from him, looked at her, kissed 
her again, and then patted her on the shoulder. This done, he shook hands 
solemnly with Mr. Tertius, bowed to Selwood, took off his spectacles and 
proceeded to polish them with a highly-coloured bandana handkerchief 
which he produced from the tail of his overcoat. This operation concluded, 
he restored the spectacles to his nose, sat down, placed his hands, palm 
downwards, on his plump knees and solemnly inspected everybody. 

"My dear friends!" he said in a hushed, deep voice. "My dear, good 
friends! This dreadful, awful, most afflicting news! I heard it but three- 
quarters of an hour ago--at the office, to which I happened by mere chance, 
to have come up for the day. I immediately ordered out our brougham and 
drove here--to see if I could be of any use. You will command me, my dear 
friends, in anything that I can do. Not professionally, of course. No--in that 
respect you have Mr. Barthorpe Herapath. But--otherwise." 

Mr. Tertius looked at Peggie. 

"I don't know whether we shan't be glad of Mr. Halfpenny's professional 
services?" he said. "The truth is, Halfpenny, we were talking of seeing you 
professionally when you came in. That's one truth--another is that a will has 
been found--our poor friend's will, of course." 

"God bless me!" exclaimed Mr. Halfpenny. "A will--our poor friend's 
will--has been found! But surely, Barthorpe, as nephew, and solicitor--eh?" 

Again Mr. Tertius looked at Peggie. 

"I suppose we'd better tell Mr. Halfpenny everything,” he remarked. "Of 
course, Halfpenny, you'll understand that as soon as this dreadful affair was 


discovered and the first arrangements had been made, Barthorpe, as only 
male relative, began to search for a will. He resented any interference from 
me and was very rude to me, but when he came here and proposed to 
examine that safe, I told him at once that I knew of a will and where it was, 
though I didn't know its terms. And I immediately directed him to it, and we 
found it and read it a few minutes ago with the result that Barthorpe at once 
quitted the house--you must have passed him in the square." 

"God bless us!" repeated Mr. Halfpenny. "I judge from that, then--but 
you had better show me this document." 

Mr. Tertius at once produced the will, and Mr. Halfpenny, rising from 
his chair, marched across the room to one of the windows where he 
solemnly half-chanted every word from start to finish. This performance 
over, he carefully and punctiliously folded the document into its original 
lines, replaced it in its envelope, and grasping this firmly in his hand, 
resumed his seat and motioned everybody to attention. 

"My dear Tertius!" he said. "Oblige me by narrating, carefully, briefly, 
your recollection of the circumstances under which your signature to this 
highly important document was obtained and made." 

"Easily done," responded Mr. Tertius. "One night, some months ago, 
when our poor friend was at work here with his secretary, a Mr. Frank 
Burchill, he called me into the room, just as Burchill was about to leave. He 
said: 'I want you two to witness my signature to a paper.’ He----" 

"A moment," interrupted Mr. Halfpenny. "He said--'a paper.’ Did he not 
say 'my will?" 

"Not before the two of us. He merely said a paper. He produced the 
paper--that paper, which you now hold. He let us see that it was covered 
with writing, but we did not see what the writing was. He folded it over, 
laid it, so folded, on that desk, and signed his name. Then we both signed it 
in the blank spaces which he indicated: I first, then Burchill. He then put it 
into an envelope--that envelope--and fastened it up. As regards that part of 
the proceedings," said Mr. Tertius, "that is all." 

"There was, then, another part?" suggested Mr. Halfpenny. 

"Yes," replied Mr. Tertius. "There was. Burchill then left--at once. I, too, 
was leaving the room when Jacob called me back. When we were alone, he 
said: "That was my will that you've just witnessed. Never mind what's in it-- 
I may alter it, or some of it, some day, but I don't think I shall. Now look 
here, I'm going to seal this envelope, and I'll show you where I put it when 


it's sealed.’ He then sealed the envelope in two places, as you see, and 
afterwards, in my presence, placed it in a secret drawer, which I'll show to 
you now. And that done, he said: "There, Tertius, you needn't mention that 
to anybody, unless I happen to be taken off suddenly.’ And," concluded Mr. 
Tertius, as he motioned Mr. Halfpenny to accompany him to the old bureau, 
"T never, of course, did mention it until half an hour ago." 

Mr. Halfpenny solemnly inspected the secret drawer, made no remark 
upon it, and reseated himself. 

"Now," he said, "this Mr. Frank Burchill--the other witness? He left our 
old friend?" 

"Some little time ago," replied Mr. Tertius. 

"Still, we have his address on the will," said Mr. Halfpenny. "I shall call 
on Mr. Burchill at once--as soon as I leave here. There is, of course, no 
doubt as to the validity of this will. You said just now that Barthorpe left 
you as soon as he had seen it. Now, what did Barthorpe say about it?" 

"Nothing!" answered Mr. Tertius. "He went away without a word-- 
rushed away, in fact." 

Mr. Halfpenny shook his head with profound solemnity. 

"I am not in the least surprised to hear that," he observed. "Barthorpe 
naturally received a great shock. What I am surprised at is--the terms of the 
will. Nothing whatever to Barthorpe--his only male relative--his only 
brother's only son. Extraordinary! My dear," he continued, turning to 
Peggie, "can you account for this? Do you know of anything, any difference 
between them, anything at all which would make your uncle leave his 
nephew out of his will?" 

"Nothing!" answered Peggie. "And I'm very troubled about it. Does it 
really mean that I get everything, and Barthorpe nothing?" 

"That is the precise state of affairs," answered Mr. Halfpenny. "And it is 
all the more surprising when we bear in mind that you two are the only 
relations Jacob Herapath had, and that he was a rich man--a very rich man 
indeed. However, he doubtless had his reasons. And now, as I conclude you 
desire me to act for you, I shall take charge of this will and lock it up in my 
safe as soon as I return to the office. On my way, I shall call at Mr. 
Burchill's address and just have a word with him. Tertius, you had better 
come with me. And--yes, there is another thing that I should like to have 
done. Mr. Selwood--are you engaged on any business?" 


"No," replied Selwood, who was secretly speculating on the meaning of 
the morning's strange events. "I have nothing to attend to." 

"Then will you go to Mr. Barthorpe Herapath's office--in Craven Street, 
I think?--and see him personally and tell him that Mr. Benjamin Halfpenny 
is in town, has been acquainted with these matters by Mr. Tertius and Miss 
Wynne, and would esteem it a favour if he would call upon him before five 
o'clock. Thank you, Mr. Selwood. Now, Tertius, you and I will attend to our 
business." 

Left alone, Peggie Wynne suddenly realized that the world had become 
a vastly different world to what it had seemed a few short hours before. This 
room, into which Jacob Herapath, bustling and busy, would never come 
again, was already a place of dread; nay, the whole house in which she had 
spent so many years of comfort and luxury suddenly assumed a strange 
atmosphere of distastefulness. It was true that her uncle had never spent 
much time in the house. An hour or two in the morning--yes, but by noon 
he had hurried off to some Committee at the House of Commons, and in 
session time she had never seen him again that day. But he had a trick of 
running in for a few minutes at intervals during the day; he would come for 
a cup of tea; sometimes he would contrive to dine at home; whether he was 
at home or not, his presence, always alert, masterful, active, seemed to be 
everywhere in the place. She could scarcely realize that she would never see 
him again. And as she stood looking at his vacant chair she made an effort 
to realize what it all really meant to her, and suddenly, for the first time in 
her life, she felt the meaning of the usually vague term--loneliness. In all 
practical essentials she was absolutely alone. So far as she knew she had no 
relations in the world but Barthorpe Herapath--and there was something-- 
something shadowy and undefinable--about Barthorpe which she neither 
liked nor trusted. Moreover, she had caught a glimpse of Barthorpe's face as 
he turned from looking at the will and hurried away, and what she had seen 
had given her a strange feeling of fear and discomfort. Barthorpe, she knew, 
was not the sort of man to be crossed or thwarted or balked of his will, and 
now---- 

"Supposing Barthorpe should begin to hate me because all the money is 
mine?" she thought. "Then--why, then I should have no one! No one of my 
own flesh and blood, anyway. Of course, there's Mr. Tertius. But--I must see 
Barthorpe. I must tell him that I shall insist on sharing--if it's all mine, I can 


do that. And yet--why didn't Uncle Jacob divide it? Why did he leave 
Barthorpe--nothing?" 

Still pondering sadly over these and kindred subjects Peggie went 
upstairs to a parlour of her own, a room in which she did as she liked and 
made into a den after her own taste. There, while the November afternoon 
deepened in shadow, she sat and thought still more deeply. And she was still 
plunged in thought when Kitteridge came softly into the room and 
presented a card. Peggie took it from the butler's salver and glanced half 
carelessly at it. Then she looked at Kitteridge with some concern. 

"Mr. Burchill?" she said. "Here?" 

"No, miss," answered Kitteridge. "Mr. Burchill desired me to present his 
most respectful sympathy, and to say that if he could be of any service to 
you or to the family, he begged that you would command him. His address 
is on this card, miss." 

"Very kind of him," murmured Peggie, and laid the card aside on her 
writing-table. When Kitteridge had gone she picked it up and looked at it 
again. Burchill?--she had been thinking of him only a few minutes before 
the butler's entrance; thinking a good deal. And her thoughts had been 
disquieted and unhappy. Burchill was the last man in the world that she 
wished to have anything to do with, and the fact that his name appeared on 
Jacob Herapath's will had disturbed her more than she would have cared to 
admit. 

CHAPTER XI 

THE SHADOW 

Mr. Halfpenny, conducting Mr. Tertius to the coupé brougham, installed 
him in its further corner, got in himself and bade his coachman drive slowly 
to 331, Upper Seymour Street. 

"I said slowly," he remarked as they moved gently away, "because I 
wanted a word with you before we see this young man. Tertius--what's the 
meaning of all this?" 

Mr. Tertius groaned dolefully and shook his head. 

"There is so much, Halfpenny," he answered, "that I don't quite know 
what you specifically mean by this. Do you mean----" 

"[ mean, first of all, Herapath's murder,” said Mr. Halfpenny. "You think 
it is a case of murder?" 

"I'm sure it's a case of murder--cold, calculated murder," replied Mr. 
Tertius, with energy. "Vile murder, Halfpenny." 


"And, as far as you know, is there no clue?" asked the old lawyer. 
"There's nothing said or suggested in the newspapers. Haven't you any 
notion--hasn't Barthorpe any notion?" 

Mr. Tertius remained silent for a while. The coupé brougham turned into 
Upper Seymour Street. 

"I think," he said at last, "yes, I think that when we've made this call, I 
Shall ask you to accompany me to my friend Cox-Raythwaite's, in 
Endsleigh Gardens--you know him, I believe. I've already seen him this 
morning and told him--something. When we get there, I'll tell it to you, and 
he shall show you--something. After that, we'll hear what your legal instinct 
suggests. It is my opinion, Halfpenny--I offer it with all deference, as a 
layman--that great, excessive caution is necessary. This case is 
extraordinary--very extraordinary. That is--in my opinion." 

"It's an extraordinary thing that Jacob Herapath should have made that 
will," murmured Mr. Halfpenny reflectively. "Why Barthorpe should be 
entirely ignored is--to me--marvellous. And--it may be--significant. You 
never heard of any difference, quarrel, anything of that sort, between him 
and his uncle?" 

"I have not the remotest notion as to what the relations were that existed 
between the uncle and the nephew," replied Mr. Tertius. "And though, as I 
have said, I knew that the will was in existence, I hadn't the remotest idea, 
the faintest notion, of its contents until we took it out of the sealed envelope 
an hour or so ago. But----" he paused and shook his head meaningly. 

"Well?" said Mr. Halfpenny. 

"I'm very sure, knowing Jacob as I did, that he had a purpose in making 
that will," answered Mr. Tertius. "He was not the man to do anything 
without good reasons. I think we are here." 

The landlady of No. 331 opened its door herself to these two visitors. 
Her look of speculative interest on seeing two highly respectable elderly 
gentlemen changed to one of inquisitiveness when she heard what they 
wanted. 

"No, sir," she answered. "Mr. Frank Burchill doesn't live here now. And 
it's a queer thing that during the time he did live here and gave me more 
trouble than any lodger I ever had, him keeping such strange hours of a 
night and early morning, he never had nobody to call on him, as I recollect 
of! And now here's been three gentlemen asking for him within this last 


hour--you two and another gentleman. And I don't know where Mr. Burchill 
lives, and don't want, neither!" 

"My dear lady!" said Mr. Halfpenny, mildly and suavely. "I am sure we 
are deeply sorry to disturb you--no doubt we have called you away from 
your dinner. Perhaps, er, this"--here there was a slight chink of silver in Mr. 
Halfpenny's hand, presently repeated in one of the landlady's--"will, er, 
compensate you a little? But we are really anxious to see Mr. Burchill-- 
haven't you any idea where he's gone to live? Didn't he leave an address for 
any letters that might come here?" 

"He didn't, sir--not that he ever had many letters," answered the 
landlady. "And I haven't the remotest notion. Of course, if I had I'd give the 
address. But, as I said to the gentleman what was here not so long ago, I've 
neither seen nor heard of Mr. Burchill since he left--and that's six months 
since." 

Mr. Halfpenny contrived to give his companion a nudge of the elbow. 

"Is it, indeed, ma'am?" he said. "Ah! That gentleman who called, now?-- 
I think he must be a friend of ours, who didn't know we were coming. What 
was he like, now, ma'am?" 

"He was a tallish, fine-built gentleman," answered the landlady. "Fresh- 
coloured, clean-shaved gentleman. And for that matter, he can't be so far 
away--it isn't more than a quarter of an hour since he was here. I'll ask my 
girl if she saw which way he went." 

"Don't trouble, pray, ma'am, on my account," entreated Mr. Halfpenny. 
"It's of no consequence. We're deeply obliged to you." He swept off his hat 
in an old-fashioned obeisance and drew Mr. Tertius away to the coupé 
brougham. "That was Barthorpe, of course," he said. "He lost no time, you 
see, Tertius, in trying to see Burchill." 

"Why should he want to see Burchill?" asked Mr. Tertius. 

"Wanted to know what Burchill had to say about signing the will, of 
course," replied Mr. Halfpenny. "Well--what next? Do you want me to see 
Cox-Raythwaite with you?" 

Mr. Tertius, who had seemed to be relapsing into a brown study on the 
edge of the pavement, woke up into some show of eagerness. "Yes, yes!" he 
said. "Yes, by all means let us go to Cox-Raythwaite. I'm sure that's the 
thing to do. And there's another man--the chauffeur. But--yes, we'll go to 
Cox-Raythwaite first. Tell your man to drive to the corner of Endsleigh 
Gardens--the corner by St. Pancras Church." 


Professor Cox-Raythwaite was exactly where Mr. Tertius had left him in 
the morning, when the two visitors were ushered into his laboratory. And 
for the second time that day he listened in silence to Mr. Tertius's story. 
When it was finished, he looked at Mr. Halfpenny, whose solemn 
countenance had grown more solemn than ever. 

"Queer story, isn't it, Halfpenny?" he said laconically. "How does it 
strike you?" 

Mr. Halfpenny slowly opened his pursed-up lips. 

"Queer?" he exclaimed. "God bless me!--I'm astounded! I--but let me 
see these--these things." 

"Sealed 'em up not so long ago--just after lunch," remarked the 
Professor, lifting his heavy bulk out of his chair. "But you can see 'em all 
right through the glass. There you are!" He led the way to a side-table and 
pointed to the hermetically-sealed receptacles in which he had safely 
bestowed the tumbler and the sandwich brought so gingerly from Portman 
Square by Mr. Tertius. "The tumbler," he continued, jerking a big thumb at 
it, "will have, of course, to be carefully examined by an expert in finger- 
prints; the sandwich, so to speak, affords primary evidence. You see--what 
there is to see, Halfpenny?" 

Mr. Halfpenny adjusted his spectacles, bent down, and examined the 
exhibits with scrupulous, absorbed interest. Again he pursed up his lips, 
firmly, tightly, as if he would never open them again; when he did open 
them it was to emit a veritable whistle which indicated almost as much 
delight as astonishment. Then he clapped Mr. Tertius on the back. 

"A veritable stroke of genius!" he exclaimed. "Tertius, my boy, you 
should have been a Vidocq or a Hawkshaw! How did you come to think of 
it? For I confess that with all my forty years' experience of Law, I--well, I 
don't think I should ever have thought of it!" 

"Oh, I don't know," said Mr. Tertius, modestly. "I--well, I looked--and 
then, of course, I saw. That's all!" 

Mr. Halfpenny sat down and put his hands on his knees. 

"It's a good job you did see, anyway," he said, ruminatively; "an 
uncommonly good job. Well--you're certain of what we may call the co- 
relative factor to what is most obvious in that sandwich?" 

"Absolutely certain," replied Mr. Tertius. 

"And you're equally certain about the diamond ring?" 

"Equally and positively certain!" 


"Then," said Mr. Halfpenny, rising with great decision, "there is only 
one thing to be done. You and I, Tertius, must go at once--at once!--to New 
Scotland Yard. In fact, we will drive straight there. I happen to know a man 
who is highly placed in the Criminal Investigation Department--we will put 
our information before him. He will know what ought to be done. In my 
opinion, it is one of those cases which will require infinite care, precaution, 
and, for the time being, secrecy--mole's work. Let us go, my dear friend." 

"Want me--and these things?" asked the Professor. 

"For the time being, no," answered Mr. Halfpenny. "Nor, at present, the 
taxi-cab driver that Tertius has told us of. We'll merely tell what we know. 
But take care of these--these exhibits, as if they were the apples of your 
eyes, Cox-Raythwaite. They--yes, they may hang somebody!" 

Half an hour later saw Mr. Halfpenny and Mr. Tertius closeted with a 
gentleman who, in appearance, resembled the popular conception of a 
country squire and was in reality as keen a tracker-down of wrong-doers as 
ever trod the pavement of Parliament Street. And before Mr. Halfpenny had 
said many words he stopped him. 

"Wait a moment," he said, touching a bell at his side, "we're already 
acquainted, of course, with the primary facts of this case, and I've told off 
one of our sharpest men to give special attention to it. We'll have him in." 

The individual who presently entered and who was introduced to the 
two callers as Detective-Inspector Davidge looked neither preternaturally 
wise nor abnormally acute. What he really did remind Mr. Tertius of was a 
gentleman of the better-class commercial traveller persuasion--he was 
comfortable, solid, genial, and smartly if quietly dressed. And he and the 
highly placed gentleman listened to all that the two visitors had to tell with 
quiet and concentrated attention and did not even exchange looks with each 
other. In the end the superior nodded as if something satisfied him. 

"Very well," he said. "Now the first thing is--silence. You two 
gentlemen will not breathe a word of all this to any one. As you said just 
now, Mr. Halfpenny, the present policy is--secrecy. There will be a great 
deal of publicity during the next few days--the inquest, and so on. We shall 
not be much concerned with it--the public will say that as usual we are 
doing nothing. You may think so, too. But you may count on this--we shall 
be doing a great deal, and within a very short time from now we shall never 
let Mr. Barthorpe Herapath out of our sight until--we want him." 


"Just so," assented Mr. Halfpenny. He took Mr. Tertius away, and when 
he had once more bestowed him in the coupé brougham, dug him in the 
ribs. "Tertius!" he said, with something like a dry chuckle. "What an 
extraordinary thing it is that people can go about the world unconscious that 
other folks are taking a very close and warm interest in them! Now, I'll lay a 
pound to a penny that Barthorpe hasn't a ghost of a notion that he's already 
under suspicion. My idea of the affair, sir, is that he has not the mere 
phantasm of such a thing. And yet, from now, as our friend there observed, 
Master Barthorpe, sir, will be watched. Shadowed, Tertius, shadowed!" 

Barthorpe Herapath certainly had none of the notions of which Mr. 
Halfpenny spoke. He spent his afternoon, once having quitted Burchill's 
flat, in a businesslike fashion. He visited the estate office in Kensington; he 
went to see the undertaker who had been charged with the funeral 
arrangements; he called in at the local police-office and saw the inspector 
and the detective who had first been brought into connection with the case; 
he made some arrangements with the Coroner's officer about the necessary 
inevitable inquest. He did all these things in the fashion of a man who has 
nothing to fear, who is unconscious that other men are already eyeing him 
with suspicion. And he was quite unaware that when he left his office in 
Craven Street that evening he was followed by a man who quietly attended 
him to his bachelor rooms in the Adelphi, who waited patiently until he 
emerged from them to dine at a neighboring restaurant, who himself dined 
at the same place, and who eventually tracked him to Maida Vale and 
watched him enter Calengrove Mansions. 

CHAPTER XII 

FOR TEN PER CENT 

Mr. Frank Burchill welcomed his visitor with easy familiarity--this 
might have been a mere dropping-in of one friend to another, for the very 
ordinary purpose of spending a quiet social hour before retiring for the 
night. There was a bright fire on the hearth, a small smoking-jacket on 
Burchill's graceful shoulders and fancy slippers on his feet; decanters and 
glasses were set out on the table in company with cigars and cigarettes. And 
by the side of Burchill's easy chair was a pile of newspapers, to which he 
pointed one of his slim white hands as the two men settled themselves to 
talk. 

"I've been reading all the newspapers I could get hold of," he observed. 
"Brought all the latest editions in with me after dinner. There's little more 


known, I think, than when you were here this afternoon." 

"There's nothing more known," replied Barthorpe. "That is--as far as I'm 
aware." 

Burchill took a sip at his glass and regarded Barthorpe thoughtfully over 
its rim. 

"In strict confidence," he said, "have you got any idea whatever on the 
subject?" 

"None!" answered Barthorpe. "None whatever! I've no more idea of 
who it was that killed my uncle than I have of the name of the horse that'll 
win the Derby of year after next! That's a fact. There isn't a clue." 

"The police are at work, of course," suggested Burchill. 

"Of course!" replied Barthorpe, with an unconcealed sneer. "And a lot 
of good they are. Whoever knew the police to find out anything, except by a 
lucky accident?" 

"Just so," agreed Burchill. "But then--accidents, lucky or otherwise, will 
happen. You can't think of anybody whose interest it was to get your 
esteemed relative out of the way?" 

"Nobody!" said Barthorpe. "There may have been somebody. We want 
to know who the man was who came out of the House with him last night-- 
so far we don't know. It'll all take a lot of finding out. In the meantime----" 

"In the meantime, you're much more concerned and interested in the 
will, eh?" said Burchill. 

"I'm much more concerned--being a believer in present necessities--in 
hearing what you've got to say to me now that you've brought me here," 
answered Barthorpe, coolly. "What is it?" 

"Oh, I've a lot to say," replied Burchill. "Quite a lot. But you'll have to 
let me say it in my own fashion. And to start with, I want to ask you a few 
questions. About your family history, for instance." 

"I know next to nothing about my family history," said Barthorpe; "but 
if my knowledge is helpful to what we--or I--want to talk about, fire 
ahead!" 

"Good!" responded Burchill. "Now, just tell me what you know about 
Mr. Jacob Herapath, about his brother, your father, and about his sister, who 
was, of course, Miss Wynne's mother. Briefly--concisely." 

"Not so much," answered Barthorpe. "My grandfather was a medical 
man--pretty well known, I fancy--at Granchester, in Yorkshire; I, of course, 
never knew or saw him. He had three children. The eldest was Jacob, who 


came to his end last night. Jacob left Granchester for London, eventually 
began speculating in real estate, and became--what he was. The second was 
Richard, my father. He went out to Canada as a lad, and did there pretty 
much what Jacob did here in London----" 

"With the same results?" interjected Burchill. 

Barthorpe made a wry face. 

"Unfortunately, no!" he replied. "He did remarkably well to a certain 
point--then he made some most foolish and risky speculations in American 
railroads, lost pretty nearly everything he'd made, and died a poorish man." 

"Oh--he's dead, then?" remarked Burchill. 

"He's dead--years ago," replied Barthorpe. "He died before I came to 
England. I, of course, was born out there. I----." 

"Never mind you just now," interrupted Burchill. "Keep to the earlier 
branches of the family. Your grandfather had one other child?" 

"A daughter," assented Barthorpe. "I never saw her, either. However, I 
know that her name was Susan. I also know that she married a man named 
Wynne--my cousin's father, of course. I don't know who he was or anything 
about him." 

"Nothing?" 

"Nothing--nothing at all: My Uncle Jacob never spoke of him to me-- 
except to mention that such a person had once existed. My cousin doesn't 
know anything about him, either. All she knows is that her father and 
mother died when she was about--I think--two years old, and that Jacob 
then took charge of her. When she was six years old, he brought her to live 
with him. That was about the time I myself came to England." 

"All right," said Burchill. "Now, we'll come to you. Tell about yourself. 
It all matters." 

"Well, of course, I don't know what you're getting at," replied 
Barthorpe. "But I'm sure you do. Myself, eh? Well, I was put to the Law out 
there in Canada. When my father died--not over well off--I wrote to Uncle 
Jacob, telling him all about how things were. He suggested that I should 
come over to this country, finish my legal training here, and qualify. He also 
promised--if I suited him--to give me his legal work. And, of course, I 
came." 

"Naturally," said Burchill. "And that's--how long ago?" 

"Between fifteen and sixteen years," answered Barthorpe. 


"Did Jacob Herapath take you into his house?" asked Burchill, 
continuing the examination which Barthorpe was beginning to find irksome 
as well as puzzling. "I'm asking all this for good reasons--it's necessary, if 
you're to understand what I'm going to tell you." 

"Oh, as long as you're going to tell me something I don't mind telling 
you anything you like to ask," replied Barthorpe. "That's what I want to be 
getting at. No--he didn't take me into the house. But he gave me a very good 
allowance, paid all my expenses until I got through my remaining 
examinations and stages, and was very decent all around. No--I fixed up in 
the rooms which I've still got--a flat in the Adelphi." 

"But you went a good deal to Portman Square?" 

"Why, yes, a good deal--once or twice a week, as a rule." 

"Had your cousin--Miss Wynne--come there then?" 

"Yes, she'd just about come. I remember she had a governess. Of course, 
Peggie was a mere child then--about five or six. Must have been six, 
because she's quite twenty-one now." 

"And--Mr. Tertius?" 

Burchill spoke the name with a good deal of subtle meaning, and 
Barthorpe suddenly looked at him with a rising comprehension. 

"Tertius?" he answered. "No--Tertius hadn't arrived on the scene then. 
He came--soon after." 

"How soon after?" 

"I should say," replied Barthorpe, after a moment's consideration, "I 
should say--from my best recollection--a few months after I came to 
London. It was certainly within a year of my coming." 

"You remember his coming?" 

"Not particularly. I remember that he came--at first, I took it, as a 
visitor. Then I found he'd had rooms of his own given him, and that he was 
there as a permanency." 

"Settled down--just as he has been ever since?" 

"Just! Never any difference that I've known of, all these years." 

"Did Jacob ever tell you who he was?" 

"Never! I never remember my uncle speaking of him in any particular 
fashion--to me. He was simply--there. Sometimes, you saw _ him; 
sometimes, you didn't see him. At times, I mean, you'd meet him at dinner-- 
other times, you didn't." 


Burchill paused for a while; when he asked his next question he seemed 
to adopt a more particular and pressing tone. 

"Now--have you the least idea who Tertius is?" he asked. 

"Not the slightest!" affirmed Barthorpe. "I never have known who he is. 
I never liked him--I didn't like his sneaky way of going about the house--I 
didn't like anything of him--and he never liked me. I always had a feeling--a 
sort of intuition--that he resented my presence--in fact, my existence." 

"Very likely," said Burchill, with a dry laugh. "Well--has it ever struck 
you that there was a secret between Tertius and Jacob Herapath?" 

Barthorpe started. At last they were coming to something definite. 

"Ah!" he exclaimed. "So--that's the secret you mentioned in that letter?" 

"Never mind," replied Burchill. "Answer my question." 

"No, then--it never did strike me." 

"Very well," said Burchill. "There is a secret." 

"There is?" 

"There is! And," whispered Burchill, rising and coming nearer to his 
visitor, "it's a secret that will put you in possession of the whole of the 
Herapath property! And--I know it." 

Barthorpe had by this time realized the situation. And he was thinking 
things over at a rapid rate. Burchill had asked Jacob Herapath for ten 
thousand pounds as the price of his silence; therefore---- 

"And, of course, you want to make something out of your knowledge?" 
he said presently. 

"Of course," laughed Burchill. He opened a box of cigars, selected one 
and carefully trimmed the end before lighting it. "Of course!" he repeated. 
"Who wouldn't? Besides, you'll be in a position to afford me something 
when you come into all that." 

"The will?" suggested Barthorpe. 

Burchill threw the burnt-out match into the fire. 

"The will," he said slowly, "will be about as valuable as that--when I've 
fixed things up with you. Valueless!" 

"You mean it?" exclaimed Barthorpe incredulously. '"Then--your 
signature?" 

"Look here!" said Burchill. "The only thing between us is--terms! Fix 
up terms with me, and I'll tell you the whole truth. And then--you'll see!" 

"Well--what terms?" demanded Barthorpe, a little suspiciously. "If you 
want money down----" 


"You couldn't pay in cash down what I want, nor anything like it," said 
Burchill. "I may want an advance that you can pay--but it will only be an 
advance. What I want is ten per cent. on the total value of Jacob Herapath's 
property." 

"Good heavens!" exclaimed Barthorpe. "Why I believe he'll cut up for a 
good million and a half!" 

"That's about the figure--as I've reckoned it," assented Burchill. "But 
you'll have a lot left when you've paid me ten per cent." 

Barthorpe fidgeted in his chair. 

"When did you find out this secret?" he asked. 

"Got an idea of it just before I left Jacob, and worked it all out, to the 
last detail, after I left," replied Burchill. "I tell you this for a certainty--when 
I've told you all I know, you'll know for an absolute fact, that the Herapath 
property is--yours!" 

"Well!" said Barthorpe. "What do you want me to do?" 

Burchill moved across to a desk and produced some papers. 

"I want you to sign certain documents," he said, "and then I'll tell you 
the whole story. If the story's no good, the documents are no good. How's 
that?" 

"That'll do!" answered Barthorpe. "Let's get to business." 

It was one o'clock in the morning when Barthorpe left Calengrove 
Mansions. But the eyes that had seen him enter saw him leave, and the 
shadow followed him through the sleeping town until he, too, sought his 
own place of slumber. 

CHAPTER XIII 

ADJOURNED 

Ever since Triffitt had made his lucky scoop in connection with the 
Herapath Mystery he had lived in a state of temporary glory, with strong 
hopes of making it a permanent one. Up to the morning of the event, which 
gave him a whole column of the Argus (big type, extra leaded), Triffitt, as a 
junior reporter, had never accomplished anything notable. As he was fond 
of remarking, he never got a chance. Police-court cases--county-court 
cases--fires--coroners' inquests--street accidents--they were all exciting 
enough, no doubt, to the people actively concerned in them, but you never 
got more than twenty or thirty lines out of their details. However, the 
chance did come that morning, and Triffitt made the most of it, and the 
news editor (a highly exacting and particular person) blessed him 


moderately, and told him, moreover, that he could call the Herapath case his 
own. Thenceforth Triffitt ate, drank, smoked, and slept with the case; it was 
the only thing he ever thought of. But at half-past one on the afternoon of 
the third day after what one may call the actual start of the affair, Triffitt sat 
in a dark corner of a tea-shop in Kensington High Street, munching ham 
sandwiches, sipping coffee, and thinking lugubriously, if not despairingly. 
He had spent two and a half hours in the adjacent Coroner's Court, listening 
to all that was said in evidence about the death of Jacob Herapath, and he 
had heard absolutely nothing that was not quite well known to him when 
the Coroner took his seat, inspected his jurymen, and opened the inquiry. 
Two and a half hours, at the end of which the court adjourned for lunch-- 
and the affair was just as mysterious as ever, and not a single witness had 
said a new thing, not a single fresh fact had been brought forward out of 
which a fellow could make good, rousing copy! 

"Rotten!" mumbled Triffitt into his cup. "Extra rotten! Somebody's 
keeping something back--that's about it!" 

Just then another young gentleman came into the alcove in which 
Triffitt sat disconsolate--a pink-cheeked young gentleman, who affected a 
tweed suit of loud checks and a sporting coat, and wore a bit of feather in 
the band of his rakish billycock. Triffitt recognized him as a fellow-scribe, 
one of the youthful bloods of an opposition journal, whom he sometimes 
met on the cricket-field; he also remembered that he had caught a glimpse 
of him in the Coroner's Court, and he hastened to make room for him. 

"Hullo!" said Triffitt. 

"What-ho!" responded the pink young gentleman. He beckoned 
knowingly to a waitress, and looked at her narrowly when she came. "Got 
such a thing as a muffin?" he asked. 

"Muffins, sir--yes, sir," replied the waitress, "Fresh muffins." 

"Pick me out a nice, plump, newly killed muffin" commanded Triffitt's 
companion. "Leave it in its natural state--that is to say, cold--split it in half 
put between the halves a thick, generous slice of that cold ham I see on your 
counter, and produce it with a pot of fresh--and very hot--China tea. That's 
all." 

"Plenty too, I should think!" muttered Triffitt. "Fond of indigestion, 
Carver?" 

"I don't think you've ever been in Yorkshire, have you, Triffitt?" asked 
Mr. Carver, settling himself comfortably. "You haven't had that pleasure?-- 


well, if you'd ever gone to a football match on a Saturday afternoon in a 
Yorkshire factory district, you'd have seen men selling muffin-and-ham 
sandwiches--fact! And I give you my word that if you want something to 
fill you up during the day, something to tide over the weary wait between 
breakfast and dinner, a fat muffin with a thick slice of ham is the best thing 
I know." 

"I don't want anything to fill me up," grunted Triffitt. "I want something 
cheering--at present. I've been listening with all my ears for something new 
in that blessed Herapath case all the morning, and, as you know, there's 
been nothing!" 

"Think so?" said Carver. "Um--I should have said there was a good deal, 
now." 

"Nothing that I didn't know, anyway," remarked Triffitt. "I got all that 
first thing; I was on the spot first." 

"Oh, it was you, was it?" said Carver, with professional indifference. 
"Lucky man! So you've only been hearing----" 

"A repetition of what I'd heard before," answered Triffitt. "I knew all 
that evidence before I went into court. Caretaker--police--folks from 
Portman Square--doctor--all the lot! And I guess there'll be nothing this 
afternoon--the thing'll be adjourned." 

"Oh, that's of course," assented Carver, attacking his muffin sandwich. 
"There'll be more than one adjournment of this particular inquest, Triffitt. 
But aren't you struck by one or two points?" 

"I'm struck by this," replied Triffitt. "If what the police-surgeon says-- 
and you noticed how positive he was about it--if what he says is true, that 
old Herapath was shot, and died, at, or just before (certainly not after, he 
positively asserted), twelve o'clock midnight, it was not he who went to 
Portman Square!" 

"That, of course, is obvious," said Carver. "And it's just as obvious that 
whoever went to Portman Square returned from Portman Square to that 
office. Eh?" 

"That hasn't quite struck me," replied Triffitt. "How is it just as 
obvious?" 

"Because whoever went to Portman Square went in old Herapath's fur- 
trimmed coat and his slouch hat, and the fur trimmed coat and slouch hat 
were found in the office," answered Carver. "It's absolutely plain, that. I put 
it like this. The murderer, having settled his man, put on his victim's coat 


and hat, took his keys, went to Portman Square, did something there, went 
back to the office, left the coat and hat, and hooked it. That, my son, is a 
dead certainty. There's been little--if anything--made of all that before the 
Coroner, and it's my impression, Triffitt, that somebody--somebody official, 
mind you--is keeping something back. Now," continued Carver, dropping 
his voice to a confidential whisper, "I'm only doing a plain report of this 
affair for our organ of light and leading, but I've read it up pretty well, and 
there are two things I want to know, and I'll tell you what, Triffitt, if you 
like to go in with me at finding them out--two can always work better than 
one--I'm game!" 

"What are the two things?" asked Triffitt, cautiously. "Perhaps I've got 
‘em in mind also." 

"The first's this," replied Carver. "Somebody--some taxi-cab driver or 
somebody of that sort--must have brought the man who personated old 
Jacob Herapath back to, or to the neighborhood of, the office that morning. 
How is it that somebody hasn't been discovered? You made a point of 
asking for him in the Argus. Do you know what I think? I think he has been 
discovered, and he's being kept out of the way. That's point one." 

"Good!" muttered Triffitt. "And point two?" 

"Point two is--where is the man who came out of the House of 
Commons with Jacob Herapath that night, the man that the coachman 
Mountain described? In my opinion," asserted Carver, "I believe that man's 
been found, too, and he's being kept back." 

"Good again!" said Triffitt. "It's likely. Well, I've a point. You heard the 
evidence about old Herapath's keys? Yes--well, where's the key of that safe 
that he rented at the Safe Deposit place. That young secretary, Selwood, 
swore that it was on the little bunch the day of the murder, that he saw it at 
three o'clock in the afternoon. What did Jacob Herapath do with it between 
then and the time of the murder?" 

"Yes--that's a great point," asserted Carver. "We may hear something of 
that this afternoon--perhaps of all these points." 

But when they went back to the densely crowded court it was only to 
find that they--and an expectant public--were going to hear nothing more 
for that time. As soon as the court re-assembled, there was some putting 
together of heads on the part of the legal gentlemen and the Coroner; there 
were whisperings and consultations and noddings and veiled hints, palpable 
enough to everybody with half an eye; then the Coroner announced that no 


further evidence would be taken that day, and adjourned the inquest for a 
fortnight. Such of the public as had contrived to squeeze into the court went 
out murmuring, and Triffitt and Carver went out too and exchanged 
meaning glances. 

"Just what I expected!" said Carver. "I reckon the police are at the 
bottom of all that. A fortnight today we'll be hearing something good-- 
something sensational." 

"I don't want to wait until a fortnight today," growled Triffitt. "I want 
some good, hot stuff--now!" 

"Then you'll have to find it for yourself, very soon," remarked Carver. 
"Take my tip--you'll get nothing from the police." 

Triffitt was well aware of that. He had talked to two or three police 
officials and detectives that morning, and had found them singularly elusive 
and uncommunicative. One of them was the police-inspector who had been 
called to the Herapath Estate Office on the discovery of the murder; another 
was the detective who had accompanied him. Since the murder Triffitt had 
kept in touch with these two, and had found them affable and ready to talk; 
now, however, they had suddenly curled up into a dry taciturnity, and there 
was nothing to be got out of them. 

"Tell you what it is," he said suddenly. "We'll have to go for the police!" 

"How go for the police?" asked Carver doubtfully. 

"Throw out some careful hints that the police know more than they'll 
tell at present," answered Triffitt, importantly. "That's what I shall do, 
anyhow--I've got carte blanche on our rag, and I'll make the public ear itch 
and twitch by breakfast-time tomorrow morning! And after that, my boy, 
you and I'll put our heads together, as you suggest, and see if we can't do a 
bit of detective work of our own. See you tomorrow at the usual in Fleet 
Street." 

Then Triffitt went along to the Argus office, and spent the rest of the 
afternoon in writing up a breezy and brilliant column about the scene at the 
inquest, intended to preface the ordinary detailed report. He wound it up 
with an artfully concocted paragraph in which he threw out many thinly 
veiled hints and innuendoes to the effect that the police were in possession 
of strange and sensational information and that ere long such a dramatic 
turn would be given to this Herapath Mystery that the whole town would 
seethe with excitement. He preened his feathers gaily over this 
accomplishment, and woke earlier than usual next morning on purpose to 


go out before breakfast and buy the Argus. But when he opened that 
enterprising journal he found that his column had been woefully cut down, 
and that the paragraph over which he had so exercised his brains was 
omitted altogether. Triffitt had small appetite for breakfast that morning, 
and he went early to the office and made haste to put himself in the way of 
the news editor, who grinned at sight of him. 

"Look here, Master Triffitt," said the news editor, "there's such a thing 
as being too smart--and too previous. I was a bit doubtful about your 
prognostications last night, and I rang up the C.I.D. about 'em. Don't do it 
again, my son!--you mean well, but the police know their job better than 
you do. If they want to keep quiet for a while in this matter, they've good 
reasons for it. So--no more hints. See?" 

"So they do know something?" muttered Triffitt sourly. "Then I was 
right, after all!" 

"You'll be wrong, after all, if you stick your nose where it isn't wanted," 
said the news editor. "Just chuck the inspired prophet game for a while, will 
you? Keep to mere facts; you'll be alarming the wrong people, if you don't. 
Off you go now! and do old Herapath's funeral--it's at noon, at Kensal 
Green. There'll be some of his fellow M.P.'s there, and so on. Get their 
names--make a nice, respectable thing of it on conventional lines. And no 
fireworks! This thing's to lie low at present." 

Triffitt went off to Kensal Green, scowling and cogitating. Of course the 
police knew something! But--what? What they knew would doubtless come 
out in time, but Triffitt had a strong desire to be beforehand with them. In 
spite of the douche of cold water which the news editor had just 
administered, Triffitt knew his Argus. If he could fathom the Herapath 
Mystery in such a fashion as to make a real great, smashing, all-absorbing 
feature of a sensational discovery, the Argus would throw police precaution 
and official entreaties to the first wind that swept down Fleet Street. No!-- 
he, Triffitt, was not to be balked. He would do his duty--he would go and 
see Jacob Herapath buried, but he would also continue his attempt to find 
out how it was that that burial came to be. And as he turned into the 
cemetery and stared at its weird collection of Christian and pagan 
monuments he breathed a fervent prayer to the Goddesses of Chance and 
Fortune to give him what he called "another look-in." 

CHAPTER XIV 

THE SCOTTISH VERDICT 


If Triffitt had only known it, the Goddesses of Chance and Fortune were 
already close at hand, hovering lovingly and benignly above the crown of 
his own Trilby hat. Triffitt, of course, did not see them, nor dream that they 
were near; he was too busily occupied in taking stock of the black- 
garmented men who paid the last tribute of respect (a conventional phrase 
which he felt obliged to use) to Jacob Herapath. These men were many in 
number; some of them were known to Triffitt, some were not. He knew Mr. 
Fox-Crawford, an Under-Secretary of State, who represented the 
Government; he knew Mr. Dayweather and Mr. Encilmore, and Mr. 
Camford and Mr. Wallburn; they were all well-known members of 
Parliament. Also, he knew Mr. Barthorpe Herapath, walking at the head of 
the procession of mourners. Very soon he had quite a lengthy list of names; 
some others, if necessary, he could get from Selwood, whom he recognized 
as the cortége passed him by. So for the time being he closed his note-book 
and drew back beneath the shade of a cypress-tree, respectfully watching. In 
the tail-end of the procession he knew nobody; it was made up, he guessed, 
of Jacob Herapath's numerous clerks from the estate offices, and---- 

But suddenly Triffitt saw a face in that procession. The owner of that 
face was not looking at Triffitt; he was staring quietly ahead, with the blank, 
grave demeanour which people affect when they go to funerals. And it was 
as well that he was not looking at Triffitt, for Triffitt, seeing that face, 
literally started and even jumped a little, feeling as if the earth beneath him 
suddenly quaked. 

"Gad!" exclaimed Triffitt under his breath. "It is! It can't be! Gad, but 
I'm certain it is! Can't be mistaken--not likely I should ever forget him!" 

Then he took off the Trilby hat, which he had resumed after the coffin 
had passed, and he rubbed his head as men do when they are exceedingly 
bewildered or puzzled. After which he unobtrusively followed the 
procession, hovered about its fringes around the grave until the last rites 
were over, and eventually edged himself up to Selwood as the gathering 
was dispersing. He quietly touched Selwood's sleeve. 

"Mr. Selwood!" he whispered. "Just a word. I know a lot of these 
gentlemen--the M.P.'s and so on--but there are some I don't know. Will you 
oblige me, now?--I want to get a full list. Who are the two elderly 
gentlemen with Mr. Barthorpe Herapath--relatives, eh?" 

"No--old personal friends," answered Selwood, good-naturedly turning 
aside with the little reporter. "One is Mr. Tertius--Mr. J. C. Tertius--a very 


old friend of the late Mr. Herapath's; the other is Mr. Benjamin Halfpenny, 
the solicitor, also an old friend." 

"Oh, I know of his firm," said Triffitt, busily scribbling. "Halfpenny and 
Farthing, of course--odd combination, isn't it? And that burly gentleman 
behind them, now--who's he?" 

"That's Professor Cox-Raythwaite, the famous scientist," answered 
Selwood. "He's also an old friend. The gentleman he's speaking to is Sir 
Cornelius Debenham, chairman of the World Alliance Association, with 
which Mr. Herapath was connected, you know." 

"I know--I know," answered Triffitt, still busy. "Those two behind him, 
now--middle-aged parties?" 

"One's Mr. Frankton, the manager, and the other's Mr. Charlwood, the 
cashier, at the estate office," replied Selwood. 

"They'll go down in staff and employees," said Triffitt. "Um--I've got a 
good list. By the by, who's the gentleman across there--just going up to the 
grave--the gentleman who looks like an actor? Is he an actor?" 

"That? Oh!" answered Selwood. "No--that's Mr. Frank Burchill, who 
used to be Mr. Herapath's secretary--my predecessor." 

"Oh!" responded Triffitt. He had caught sight of Carver a few yards off, 
and he hurried his notebook into his pocket, and bustled off. "Much obliged 
to you, Mr. Selwood," he said with a grin. "Even we with all our experience, 
don't know everybody, you know--many thanks." He hastened over to 
Carver who was also busy pencilling, and drew him away into the shelter of 
a particularly large and ugly monument. "I say!" he whispered. "Here's 
something! Shove that book away now--I've got all the names--and attend 
to me a minute. Don't look too obtrusively--but do you see that chap--looks 
like an actor--who is just coming away from the graveside--tall, well- 
dressed chap?" 

Carver looked across. His face lighted up. 

"T know that man," he said. "I've seen him at the club--he's been in once 
or twice, though he's not a member. He does theatre stuff for the Magnet. 
His name's Burchill." 

Triffitt dropped his friend's arm. 

"Oh!" he said. "So you know him--by sight, anyhow? And his name's 
Burchill, eh? Very good. Let's get." 

He walked Carver out of the cemetery, down the Harrow Road, and 
turned into the saloon bar of the first tavern that presented itself. 


"I'm going to have some ale and some bread and cheese," he observed, 
"and if you'll follow suit, Carver, we'll sit in that comer, and I'll tell you 
something that'll make your hair curl. Two nice plates of bread and cheese, 
and two large tankards of your best bitter ale, if you please," he continued, 
approaching the bar and ringing a half-crown on it. "Yes, Carver, my son-- 
that will curl your hair for you. And," he went on, when they had carried 
their simple provender over to a quiet corner, "about that chap now known 
as Burchill--Burchill. Mr.--Frank--Burchill; late secretary to the respected 
gentleman whose mortal remains have just been laid to rest. Ah!" 

"What's the mystery?" asked Carver, setting down his tankard. "Seems 
to be one, anyway. What about Burchill?" 

"Speak his name softly," answered Triffitt. "Well, my son, I suddenly 
saw--him--this morning, and I just as suddenly remembered that I'd seen 
him before!" 

"You had, eh?" said Carver. "Where?" 

Triffitt sank his voice to a still lower whisper. 

"Where?" he said. "Where? In the dock!" 

Carver arrested the progress of a lump of bread and cheese and turned in 
astonishment. 

"In the dock?" he exclaimed. "That chap? Good heavens! When-- 
where?" 

"It's a longish story," answered Triffitt. "But you've got to hear it if we're 
going into this thing--as we are. Know, then, that I have an aunt--Eliza. My 
aunt--maternal aunt--Eliza is married to a highly respectable Scotsman 
named Kierley, who runs a flour-mill in the ancient town of Jedburgh, 
which is in the county of Roxburgh, just over the Border. And it's just about 
nine years (I can tell the exact date to a day if I look at an old diary) that Mr. 
and Mrs. Kierley were good enough to invite me to spend a few weeks in 
Bonnie Scotland. And the first night of my arrival Kierley told me that I 
was in luck, for within a day or two there was going to be a grand trial 
before the Lords Justiciar--Anglicé, judges. A trial of a man for murder!" 

"Great Scott!" said Carver. "Murder, eh? And"--he nodded his head in 
the direction of the adjacent cemetery. "Him?" 

"Let me explain a few legal matters," said Triffitt, disregarding the 
question. "Then you'll get the proper hang of things. In Scotland, law's 
different in procedure to ours. The High Court of Justiciary is fixed 
permanently at Edinburgh, but its judges go on circuit so many times a year 


to some of the principal towns, where they hold something like our own 
assizes. Usually, only one judge sits, but in cases of special importance 
there are two, and two came to Jedburgh, this being a case of very special 
importance, and one that was arousing a mighty amount of interest. It was 
locally known as the Kelpies' Glen Case, and by that name it got into all the 
papers--we could find it, of course, in our own files." 

"T'll turn it up," observed Carver. 

"By all means," agreed Triffitt; "but I'll give you an outline of it just 
now. Briefly, it was this. About eleven years ago, there was near the town of 
Jedburgh a man named Ferguson, who kept an old-established school for 
boys. He was an oldish chap, married to a woman a good deal younger than 
himself, and she had a bit of a reputation for being overfond of the wine of 
the country. According to what the Kierleys told me, old Ferguson used to 
use the tawse on her sometimes, and they led a sort of cat-and-dog life. 
Well, about the time I'm talking about, Ferguson got a new undermaster; he 
only kept one. This chap was an Englishman--name of Bentham--Francis 
Bentham, to give him his full patronymic, but I don't know where he came 
from--I don't think anybody did." 

"PF, B., eh?" muttered Carver. "Same initials as----" 

"Precisely," said Triffitt, "and--to anticipate--same man. But to proceed 
in due order. Old Ferguson died rather suddenly--but in quite an above- 
board and natural fashion, about six months after this Bentham came to 
him. The widow kept on the school, and retained Bentham's services. And 
within half a year of the demise of her first husband, she took Bentham for 
her second." 

"Quick work!" remarked Carver. 

"And productive of much wagging of tongues, you may bet!" said 
Triffitt. "Many things were said--not all of them charitable. Well, this 
marriage didn't mend the lady's manners. She still continued, now and then, 
to take her drops in too generous measure. Rumour had it that the successor 
to Ferguson followed his predecessor's example and corrected his wife in 
the good, old-fashioned way. It was said that the old cat-and-dog life was 
started again by these two. However, before they'd been married a year, the 
lady ended that episode by quitting life for good. She was found one night 
lying at the foot of the cliff in the Kelpies' Glen--with a broken neck." 

"Ah!" said Carver. "I begin to see." 


"Now, that Kelpies' Glen," continued Triffitt, "Was a sort of ravine 
which lay between the town of Jedburgh and the school. It was traversed by 
a rough path which lay along the top of one side of it, amongst trees and 
crags. At one point, this path was on the very edge of a precipitous cliff; 
from that edge there was a sheer drop of some seventy or eighty feet to a 
bed of rocks down below, on the edge of a brawling stream. It was on these 
rocks that Mrs. Bentham's body was found. She was dead enough when she 
was discovered, and the theory was that she had come along the path above 
in a drunken condition, had fallen over the low railings which fenced it in, 
and so had come to her death." 

"Precisely," assented Carver, nodding his head with wise appreciation. 
"Her alcoholic tendencies were certainly useful factors in the case." 

"Just so--you take my meaning," agreed Triffitt. "Well, at first nobody 
Saw any reason to doubt this theory, for the lady had been seen staggering 
along that path more than once. But she had a brother, a canny Scot who 
was not over well pleased when he found that his sister--who had come into 
everything that old Ferguson left, which was a comfortable bit--had made a 
will not very long before her death in which she left absolutely everything 
to her new husband, Francis Bentham. The brother began to inquire and to 
investigate--and to cut the story short, within a fortnight of his wife's death, 
Bentham was arrested and charged with her murder." 

"On what evidence?" asked Carver. 

"Precious little!" answered Triffitt. "Indeed next to none. Still, there was 
some. It was proved that he was absent from the house for half an hour or 
so about the time that she would be coming along that path; it was also 
proved that certain footprints in the clay of the path were his. He contended 
that he had been to look for her; he proved that he had often been to look 
for her in that way; moreover, as to the footprints, he, like everybody in the 
house, constantly used that path in going to the town." 

"Aye, to be sure;" said Carver. "He'd a good case, I'm thinking." 

"He had--and so I thought at the time," continued Triffitt. "And so a 
good many folks thought--and they, and I, also thought something else, I 
can tell you. I know what the verdict of the crowded court would have 
been!" 

"What?" asked Carver. 

"Guilty!" exclaimed Triffitt. "And so far as I'm concerned, I haven't a 
doubt that the fellow pushed her over the cliff. But opinion's neither here 


nor there. The only thing that mattered, my son, was the jury's verdict!" 

"And the jury's verdict was--what?" demanded Carver. 

Triffitt winked into his empty tankard and set it down with a bang. 

"The jury's verdict, my boy," he answered, "was one that you can only 
get across the Border. It was 'Not Proven'!" 

CHAPTER XV 

YOUNG BRAINS 

Carver, who had been listening intently to the memory of a bygone 
event, pushed away the remains of his frugal lunch, and shook his head as 
he drew out a cigarette-case. 

"By gad, Triff, old man!" he said. "If I'd been that chap I'd rather have 
been hanged, I think. Not proven, eh?--whew! That meant----" 

"Pretty much what the folk in court and the mob outside thought," 
asserted Triffitt. "That scene outside, after the trial, is one of my liveliest 
recollections. There was a big crowd there--chiefly women. When they 
heard the verdict there was such yelling and hooting as you never heard in 
your life! You see, they were all certain about the fellow's guilt, and they 
wanted him to swing. If they could have got at him, they'd have lynched 
him. And do you know, he actually had the cheek to leave the court by the 
front entrance, and show himself to that crowd! Then there was a lively 
scene--stones and brickbats and the mud of the street began flying. Then the 
police waded in--and they gave Mr. Francis Bentham pretty clearly to 
understand that there must be no going home for him, or the folks would 
pull his roof over his head. And they forced him back into the court, and got 
him away out of the town on the quiet--and I reckon he's never shown his 
face in that quarter of the globe since." 

"That will?" asked Carver. "Did it stand good--did he get the woman's 
money?" 

"He did. My aunt told me afterwards that he employed some local 
solicitor chap--writers, as they call 'em there--to wind everything up, 
convert everything into cash, for him. Oh, yes!" concluded Triffitt. "He got 
the estate, right enough. Not an awful lot, you know--a thousand or two-- 
perhaps three--but enough to go adventuring with elsewhere." 

"You're sure this is the man?" asked Carver. 

"As certain as that I'm myself!" answered Triffitt. "Couldn't mistake 
him--even if it is nine years ago. It's true I was only a nipper then--sixteen 
or so--but I'd all my wits about me, and I was so taken with him in the dock, 


and with his theatrical bearing there--he's a fine hand at posing--that I 
couldn't forget or mistake him. Oh, he's the man! I've often wondered what 
had become of him." 

"And now you find out that he's up till recently been secretary to Jacob 
Herapath, M.P., and is just now doing dramatic criticism for the Magnet," 
observed Carver. "Well, Triffitt, what do you make of it?" 

Triffitt, who had filled and lighted an old briarwood pipe, puffed 
solemnly and thoughtfully for a while. 

"Well," he said, "nobody can deny that there's a deep mystery about 
Jacob Herapath's death. And knowing what I do about this Bentham or 
Burchill, and that he's recently been secretary to Jacob Herapath, I'd just 
like to know a lot more. And--I mean to!" 

"Got any plan of campaign?" asked Carver. 

"I have!" affirmed Triffitt with sublime confidence. "And it's this--I'm 
going to dog this thing out until I can go to our boss and tell him that I can 
force the hands of the police! For the police are keeping something dark, 
my son, and I mean to find out what it is. I got a quencher this morning 
from our news editor, but it'll be the last. When I go back to the office to 
write out this stuff, I'm going to have that extremely rare thing with any of 
our lot--an interview with the old man." 

"Gad!--I thought your old man was unapproachable!" exclaimed Carver. 

"To all intents and purposes, he is," assented Triffitt. "But I'll see him-- 
and today. And after that--but you'll see. Now, as to you, old man. You're 
coming in with me at this, of course--not on behalf of your paper, but on 
your own. Work up with me, and if we're successful, I'll promise you a post 
on the Argus that'll be worth three times what you're getting now. I know 
what I'm talking about--unapproachable as our guv'nor is, I've sized him up, 
and if I make good in this affair, he'll do anything I want. Stick to Triffitt, 
my son, and Triffitt'll see you all serene!" 

"Right-oh!" said Carver. "I'm on. Well, and what am I to do, first?" 

"Two things,” responded Triffitt. "One of 'em's easy, and can be done at 
once. Get me--diplomatically--this man Burchill's, or Bentham's, present 
address. You know some Magnet chaps--get it out of them. Tell ‘em you 
want to ask Burchill's advice about some dramatic stuff--say you've written 
a play and you're so impressed by his criticisms that you'd like to take his 
counsel." 


"I can do that," replied Carver. "As a matter of fact, I've got a real good 
farce in my desk. And the next?" 

"The next is--try to find out if there's any taxi-cab driver around the 
Portman Square district who took a fare resembling old Herapath from 
anywhere about there to Kensington on the night of the murder,” said 
Triffitt. "There must be some chap who drove that man, and if we've got 
any brains about us we can find him. If we find him, and can get him to 
talk--well, we shall know something." 

"It'll mean money," observed Carver. 

"Never mind," said Triffitt, confident as ever. "If it comes off all right 
with our boss, you needn't bother about money, my son! Now let's be going 
Fleet Street way, and I'll meet you tonight at the usual--say six o'clock." 

Arrived at the Argus office and duly seated at his own particular table, 
Triffitt, instead of proceeding to write out his report of the funeral ceremony 
of the late Jacob Herapath, M.P., wrote a note to his proprietor, which note 
he carefully sealed and marked "Private." He carried this off to the great 
man's confidential secretary, who stared at it and him. 

"I suppose this really is of a private nature?" he asked suspiciously. 
"You know as well as I do that Mr. Markledew'll make me suffer if it isn't." 

"Soul and honour, it's of the most private!" affirmed Triffitt, laying a 
hand on his heart. "And of the highest importance, too, and I'll be eternally 
grateful if you'll put it before him as soon as you can." 

The confidential secretary took another look at Triffitt, and allowed 
himself to be reluctantly convinced of his earnestness. 

"All right!" he said. "I'll shove it under his nose when he comes in at 
four o'clock." 

Triffitt went back to his work, excited, yet elated. It was no easy job to 
get speech of Markledew. Markledew, as everybody in Fleet Street knew, 
was a man in ten thousand. He was not only sole proprietor of his paper, but 
its editor and manager, and he ruled his office and his employees with a rod 
of iron--chiefly by silence. It was usually said of him that he never spoke to 
anybody unless he was absolutely obliged to do so--certain it was that all 
his orders to the various heads were given out pretty much after the fashion 
of a drill sergeant's commands to a squad of well-trained, five-month 
recruits, and that monosyllables were much more in his mouth than even 
brief admonitions and explanations. If anybody ever did manage to 
approach Markledew, it was always with fear and trembling. A big, heavy, 


lumbering man, with a face that might have been carved out of granite, eyes 
that bored through an opposing brain, and a constant expression of absolute, 
yet watchful immobility, he was a trying person to tackle, and most men, 
when they did tackle him, felt as if they might be talking to the Sphinx and 
wondered if the tightly-locked lips were ever going to open. But all men 
who ever had anything to do with Markledew were well aware that, difficult 
as he was of access, you had only got to approach him with something good 
to be rewarded for your pains in full measure. 

At ten minutes past four Triffitt, who had just finished his work, lifted 
his head to see a messenger-boy fling open the door of the reporter's room 
and cast his eyes round. A shiver shot through Triffitt's spine and went out 
of his toes with a final sting. 

"Mr. Markledew wants Mr. Triffitt!" 

Two or three other junior reporters who were scribbling in the room 
glanced at Triffitt as he leapt to obey the summons. They hastened to make 
kindly comments on this unheard-of episode in the day's dull routine. 

"Pale as a fair young bride!" sighed one. "Buck up, Triff!--he won't eat 
you.” 

"IT hear your knees knocking together, Triff," said another. "Brace 
yourself!" 

"Markledew," observed a third, "has decided to lay down the sceptre 
and to instal Triff in the chair of rule. Ave, Triffitt, Imperator!--be merciful 
to the rest of us." 

Triffitt consigned them to the nether regions and hurried to the presence. 
The presence was busied with its secretary and kept Triffitt standing for two 
minutes, during which space he recovered his breath. Then the presence 
waved away secretary and papers with one hand, turned its awful eyes upon 
him, and rapped out one word: 

"Now!" 

Triffitt breathed a fervent prayer to all his gods, summoned his 
resolution and his powers, and spoke. He endeavoured to use as few words 
as possible, to be lucid, to make his points, to show what he was after--and, 
driving fear away from him, he kept his own eyes steadily fixed on those 
penetrating organs which confronted him. And once, twice, he saw or 
thought he saw a light gleam of appreciation in those organs; once, he 
believed, the big head nodded as if in agreement. Anyhow, at the end of a 
quarter of an hour (unheard-of length for an interview with Markledew!) 


Triffitt had neither been turned out nor summarily silenced; instead, he had 
come to what he felt to be a good ending of his pleas and his arguments, and 
the great man was showing signs of speech. 

"Now, attend!" said Markledew, impressively. "You'll go on with this. 
You'll follow it up on the lines you suggest. But you'll print nothing except 
under my personal supervision. Make certain of your facts. Facts!-- 
understand! Wait." 

He pulled a couple of slips of paper towards him, scribbled a line or two 
on each, handed them to Triffitt, and nodded at the door. 

"That'll do," he said. "When you want me, let me know. And mind-- 
you've got a fine chance, young man." 

Triffitt could have fallen on the carpet and kissed Markledew's large 
boots. But knowing Markledew, he expressed his gratitude in two words 
and a bow, and sped out of the room. Once outside, he hastened to send the 
all-powerful notes. They were short and sharp, like Markledew's manner, 
but to Triffitt of an inexpressible sweetness, and he walked on air as he 
went off to other regions to present them. 

The news editor, who was by nature irascible and whom much daily 
worry had rendered more so, glared angrily as Triffitt marched up to his 
table. He pointed to a slip of proof which lay, damp and sticky, close by. 

"You've given too much space to that Herapath funeral," he growled. 
"Take it away and cut it down to three-quarters." 


Triffitt made no verbal answer. He flung Markledew's half-sheet of 
notepaper before the news editor, and the news editor, seeing the great 
man's sprawling caligraphy, read, wonderingly:-- 

"Mr. Triffitt is released from ordinary duties to pursue others under my 
personal supervision. J. M." 

The news editor stared at Triffitt as if that young gentleman had 
suddenly become an archangel. 

"What's this mean?" he demanded. 

"Obvious--and sufficient," retorted Triffitt. And he turned, hands in 
pockets, and strolled out, leaving the proof lying unheeded. That was the 
first time he had scored off his news editor, and the experience was honey- 
like and intoxicating. His head was higher than ever as he sought the cashier 
and handed Markledew's other note to him. The cashier read it over 
mechanically. 

"Mr. Triffitt is to draw what money he needs for a special purpose. He 
will account to me for it. J. M." 

The cashier calmly laid the order aside and looked at its deliverer. 

"Want any now?" he asked apathetically. "How much?" 

"Not at present," replied Triffitt. "I'll let you know when I do." 

Then he went away, got his overcoat, made a derisive and sphinx-like 
grin at his fellow-reporters, and left the office to find Carver. 

CHAPTER XVI 

NAMELESS FEAR 

If Triffitt had stayed in Kensal Green Cemetery a little longer, he would 
have observed that Mr. Frank Burchill's presence at the funeral obsequies of 
the late Jacob Herapath was of an eminently modest, unassuming, and 
retiring character. He might, as an ex-secretary of the dead man, have 
claimed to walk abreast of Mr. Selwood, and ahead of the manager and 
cashier from the estate office; instead, he had taken a place in the rear ranks 
of the procession, and in it he remained until the close of the ceremony. 
Like the rest of those present, he defiled past the grave at which the chief 
moumers were standing, but he claimed no recognition from and gave no 
apparent heed to any of them; certainly none to Barthorpe Herapath. Also, 
like all the rest, he went away at once from the cemetery, and after him, 
quietly and unobtrusively, went a certain sharp-eyed person who had also 
been present, not as a mourner, but in the character of a casual stroller about 


the tombs and monuments, attracted for the moment by the imposing 
cortége which had followed the dead man to his grave. 

Another sharp-eyed person made it his business to follow Barthorpe 
Herapath when he, too, went away. Barthorpe had come to the ceremony 
unattended. Selwood, Mr. Tertius, Professor Cox-Raythwaite, and Mr. 
Halfpenny had come together. These four also went away together. 
Barthorpe, still alone, re-entered his carriage when they had driven off. The 
observant person of the sharp eyes, hanging around the gates, heard him 
give his order: 

"Portman Square!" 

The four men who had preceded him were standing in the study when 
Barthorpe drove up to the house--standing around Peggie, who was 
obviously ill at ease and distressed. And when Barthorpe's voice was heard 
in the hall, Mr. Halfpenny spoke in decisive tones. 

"We must understand matters at once," he said. "There is no use in 
beating about the bush. He has refused to meet or receive me so far--now I 
Shall insist upon his saying plainly whatever he has to say. You, too, my 
dear, painful as it may be, must also insist." 

"On--what?" asked Peggie. 

"On his saying what he intends--if he intends--I don't know what he 
intends!" answered Mr. Halfpenny, testily. "It's most annoying, and we 
can't----" 

Barthorpe came striding in, paused as he glanced around, and affected 
surprise. 

"Oh!" he said. "I came to see you, Peggie--I did not know that there was 
any meeting in progress." 

"Barthorpe!" said Peggie, looking eamestly at him. "You know that all 
these gentlemen were Uncle Jacob's friends--dear friends--and they are 
mine. Don't go away--Mr. Halfpenny wants to speak to you." 

Barthorpe had already half turned to the door. He turned back--then 
turned again. 

"Mr. Halfpenny can only want to speak to me on business," he said, 
coldly. "If Mr. Halfpenny wants to speak to me on business, he knows 
where to find me." 

He had already laid a hand on the door when Mr. Halfpenny spoke 
sharply and sternly. 


"Mr. Barthorpe Herapath!" he said. "I know very well where to find 
you, and I have tried to find you and to get speech with you for two days--in 
vain. I insist, sir, that you speak to us--or at any rate to your cousin--you are 
bound to speak, sir, out of common decency!" 

"About what?" asked Barthorpe. "I came to speak to my cousin--in 
private." 

"There is a certain something, sir," retorted Mr. Halfpenny, with 
warmth, "about which we must speak in public--such a public, at any rate, 
as is represented here and now. You know what it is--your uncle's will!" 

"What about my uncle's will--or alleged will?" asked Barthorpe with a 
sneer. 

Mr. Halfpenny appeared to be about to make a very angry retort, but he 
suddenly checked himself and looked at Peggie. 

"You hear, my dear?" he said. "He says--alleged will!" 

Peggie turned to Barthorpe with an appealing glance. 

"Barthorpe!" she exclaimed. "Is that fair--is it generous? Is it just--to our 
uncle's memory? You know that is his will--what doubt can there be about 
it?" 

Barthorpe made no answer. He still stood with one hand on the door, 
looking at Mr. Halfpenny. And suddenly he spoke. 

"What do you wish to ask me?" he said. 

"I wish to ask you a plain question," replied Mr. Halfpenny. "Do you 
accept this will, and are you going to act on your cousin's behalf? I want 
your plain answer." 

Barthorpe hesitated a moment before replying. Then he made as if to 
open the door. 

"I decline to discuss the matter of the alleged will," he answered. "TI 
decline--especially," he continued, lifting a finger and pointing at Mr. 
Tertius, "especially in the presence of that man!" 

"Barthorpe!" exclaimed Peggie, flushing at the malevolence of the tone 
and gesture. "How dare you! In my house----" 

Barthorpe suddenly laughed. Once again he turned to the door--and this 
time he opened it. 

"Just so--just so!" he said. "Your house, my dear cousin--according to 
the alleged will." 

"Which will be proved, sir," snapped out Mr. Halfpenny. "As you refuse, 
or seem to do so, I shall act for your cousin--at once." 


Barthorpe opened the door wide, and as he crossed the threshold, turned 
and gave Mr. Halfpenny a swift glance. 

"Act!" he said. "Act!--if you can!" 

Then he walked out and shut the door behind him, and Mr. Halfpenny 
turned to the others. 

"The will must be proved at once," he said decisively. "Alleged--you all 
heard him say alleged! That looks as if--um! My dear Tertius, you have no 
doubt whatever about the proper and valid execution of this important 
document--now in my safe. None?" 

"How can I have any doubt about what I actually saw?" replied Mr. 
Tertius. "I can't have any doubt, Halfpenny! I saw Jacob sign it; I signed it 
myself; I saw young Burchill sign it; we all three saw each other sign. What 
more can one want?" 

"I must see this Mr. Burchill," remarked Mr. Halfpenny. "I must see him 
at once. Unfortunately, he left no address at the place we called at. He will 
have to be discovered." 

Peggie coloured slightly as she turned to Mr. Halfpenny. 

"Is it really necessary to see Mr. Burchill personally?" she asked with a 
palpable nervousness which struck Selwood strangely. "Must he be found?" 

"Absolutely necessary, my dear," replied Mr. Halfpenny. "He must be 
found, and at once." 

Mr. Tertius uttered an exclamation of annoyance. 

"Dear, dear!" he said. "I noticed the young man at the cemetery just 
now--I ought really to have pointed him out to you--most forgetful of me!" 

"I have Mr. Burchill's address," said Peggie, with an effort. "He left his 
card here on the day of my uncle's death--the address is on it. And I put it in 
this drawer." 

Selwood watched Peggie curiously, and with a strange, vague sense of 
uneasiness as she went over to a drawer in Jacob Herapath's desk and 
produced the card. He had noticed a slight tremor in her voice when she 
spoke of Burchill, and her face, up till then very pale, had coloured at the 
first mention of his name. And now he was asking himself why any 
reference to this man seemed to disturb her, why---- 

But Mr. Halfpenny cut in on his meditations. The old lawyer held up the 
card to the light and slowly read out the address. 

"Ah! Calengrove Mansions, Maida Vale," he said. "Um--quarter of an 
hour's drive. Tertius--you and I will go and see this young fellow at once." 


Mr. Tertius turned to Professor Cox-Raythwaite. 

"What do you think of this, Cox-Raythwaite?" he asked, almost 
piteously. "I mean--what do you think's best to be done?" 

The Professor, who had stood apart with Selwood during the episode 
which had just concluded, pulling his great beard and looking very big and 
black and formidable, jerked his thumb in the direction of the old lawyer. 

"Do what Halfpenny says," he growled. "See this other witness. And-- 
but here, I'll have a word with you in the hall." 

He said good-bye in a gruffly affectionate way to Peggie, patted her 
shoulder and her head as if she were a child, and followed the two other 
men out. Peggie, left alone with Selwood, tumed to him. There was 
something half-appealing in her face, and Selwood suddenly drove his 
hands deep into his pockets, clenched them there, and put a tight hold on 
himself. 

"It's all different!" exclaimed Peggie, dropping into a chair and clasping 
her hands on her knees. "All so different! And I feel so utterly helpless." 

"Scarcely that," said Selwood, with an effort to speak calmly. "You've 
got Mr. Tertius, and Mr. Halfpenny, and the Professor, and--and if there's 
anything--anything I can do, don't you know, why, I----" 

Peggie impulsively stretched out a hand--and Selwood, not trusting 
himself, affected not to see it. To take Peggie's hand at that moment would 
have been to let loose a flood of words which he was resolved not to utter 
just then, if ever. He moved across to the desk and pretended to sort and 
arrange some loose papers. 

"We'll--all--all--do everything we can," he said, trying to keep any 
tremor out of his voice. "Everything you know, of course." 

"I know--and I'm grateful," said Peggie. "But I'm frightened." 

Selwood turned quickly and looked sharply at her. 

"Frightened?" he exclaimed. "Of what?" 

"Of something that I can't account for or realize," she replied. "I've a 
feeling that everything's all wrong--and strange. And--I'm frightened of Mr. 
Burchill." 

"What!" snapped Selwood. He dropped the papers and turned to face 
her squarely. "Frightened of--Burchill? Why?" 

"[--don't--know," she answered, shaking her head. "It's more an idea-- 
something vague. I was always afraid of him when he was here--I've been 


afraid of him ever since. I was very much afraid when he came here the 
other day." 

"You saw him?" asked Selwood. 

"I didn't see him. He merely sent up that card. But," she added, "I was 
afraid even then." 

Selwood leaned back against the desk, regarding her attentively. 

"I don't think you're the sort to be afraid without reason," he said. "Of 
course, if you have reason, I've no right to ask what it is. All the same, if 
this chap is likely to annoy you, you've only to speak and--and----" 

"Yes?" she said, smiling a little. "You'd----" 

"T'll punch his head and break his neck for him!" growled Selwood. 
"And--and I wish you'd say if you have reasons why I should. Has--has he 
annoyed you?" 

"No," answered Peggie. She regarded Selwood steadily for a minute; 
then she spoke with sudden impulse. "When he was here," she said, "I mean 
before he left my uncle, he asked me to marry him." 

Selwood, in spite of himself, could not keep a hot flush from mounting 
to his cheek. 

"And--you?" he said. 

"I said no, of course, and he took my answer and went quietly away," 
replied Peggie. "And that--that's why I'm frightened of him." 

"Good heavens! Why?" demanded Selwood. "I don't understand. 
Frightened of him because he took his answer, went away quietly, and 
hasn't annoyed you since? That--I say, that licks me!" 

"Perhaps," she said. "But, you see, you don't know him. It's just because 
of that--that quiet--that--oh, I don't quite know how to explain!--that--well, 
silence--that I'm afraid--yes, literally afraid. There's something about him 
that makes me fear. I used to wish that my uncle had never employed him-- 
that he had never come here. And--I'd rather be penniless than that my uncle 
had ever got him--him!--to witness that will!" 

Selwood found no words wherewith to answer this. He did not 
understand it. Nevertheless he presently found words of another sort. 

"All right!" he muttered doggedly. "I'll watch him--or, I'll watch that he- 
-that--well, that no harm comes to--you know what I mean, don't you?" 

"Yes," murmured Peggie, and once more held out an impulsive hand. 
But Selwood again pretended to see nothing, and he began another 


energetic assault upon the papers which Jacob Herapath would never handle 
again. 

CHAPTER XVII 

THE LAW 

Once within a taxi-cab and on their way to Maida Vale, Mr. Halfpenny 
turned to his companion with a shake of the head which implied a much 
mixed state of feeling. 

"Tertius!" he exclaimed. "There's something wrong! Quite apart from 
what we know, and from what we were able to communicate to the police, 
there's something wrong. I feel it--it's in the air, the--the whole atmosphere. 
That fellow Barthorpe is up to some game. What? Did you notice his 
manner, his attitude--everything? Of course!--who could help it? He--has 
some scheme in his head. Again I say--what?" 

Mr. Tertius stirred uneasily in his seat and shook his head. 

"You haven't heard anything from New Scotland Yard?" he asked. 

"Nothing--so far. But they are at work, of course. They'll work in their 
own way. And," continued Mr. Halfpenny, with a grim chuckle, "you can be 
certain of this much, Tertius--having heard what we were able to tell them, 
having seen what we were able to put before them, with respect to the 
doings of that eventful night, they won't let Master Barthorpe out of their 
ken--not they! It is best to let them pursue their own investigations in their 
own manner--they'll let us know what's been done, sure enough, at the right 
time." 

"Yes," assented Mr. Tertius. "Yes--so I gather--I am not very conversant 
with these things. I confess there's one thing that puzzles me greatly though, 
Halfpenny. That's the matter of the man who came out of the House of 
Commons with Jacob that night. You remember that the coachman, 
Mountain, told us--and said at the inquest also--that he overheard what 
Jacob said to that man--'The thing must be done at once, and you must have 
everything ready for me at noon tomorrow,’ or words to that effect. Now 
that man must be somewhere at hand--he must have read the newspapers, 
know all about the inquest--why doesn't he come forward?" 

Mr. Halfpenny chuckled again and patted his friend's arm. 

"Ah!" he said. "But you don't know that he hasn't come forward! The 
probability is, Tertius, that he has come forward, and that the people at New 
Scotland Yard are already in possession of whatever story he had to tell. Oh, 


yes, I quite expect that--I also expect to hear, eventually, another piece of 
news in relation to that man." 

"What's that?" asked Mr. Tertius. 

"Do you remember that, at the inquest, Mountain, the coachman, said 
that there was another bit of evidence he had to give which he'd forgotten to 
tell Mr. Barthorpe when he questioned him? Mountain"--continued Mr. 
Halfpenny--"went on to say that while Jacob Herapath and the man stood 
talking in Palace Yard, before Jacob got into his brougham, Jacob took 
some object from his waistcoat pocket and handed it, with what looked like 
a letter, to the man? Eh?" 

"[ remember very well," replied Mr. Tertius. 

"Very good," said Mr. Halfpenny. "Now I believe that object to have 
been the key of Jacob's safe at the Safe Deposit, which, you remember, 
could not be found, but which young Selwood affirmed had been in Jacob's 
possession only that afternoon. The letter I believe to have been a formal 
authority to the Safe Deposit people to allow the bearer to open that safe. 
I've thought all that out," concluded Mr. Halfpenny, with a smile of triumph, 
"thought it out carefully, and it's my impression that that's what we shall 
find when the police move. I believe that man has revealed himself to the 
police, has told them--whatever it is he has to tell, and that his story 
probably throws a vast flood of light on the mystery. So I say--let us not at 
present concern ourselves with the actual murder of our poor friend: the 
police will ferret that out! What we're concerned with is--the will! That will, 
Tertius, must be proved, and at once." 

"I am as little conversant with legal matters as with police procedure," 
observed Mr. Tertius. "What is the exact course, now, in a case of this sort?" 

"The exact procedure, my dear sir," replied Mr. Halfpenny, dropping 
into his best legal manner, and putting the tips of his warmly-gloved fingers 
together in front of his well-filled overcoat, "the exact procedure is as 
follows. Barthorpe Herapath is without doubt the heir-at-law of his 
deceased uncle, Jacob Herapath. If Jacob had died intestate Barthorpe 
would have taken what we may call everything, for his uncle's property is 
practically all in the shape of real estate, in comparison to which the 
personalty is a mere nothing. But there is a will, leaving everything to 
Margaret Wynne. If Barthorpe Herapath intends to contest the legality of 
that will----" 

"Good heavens, is that possible?" exclaimed Mr. Tertius. "He can't!" 


"He can--if he wishes," replied Mr. Halfpenny, "though at present I don't 
know on what possible grounds. But, if he does, he can at once enter a 
caveat in the Probate Registry. The effect of that--supposing he does it--will 
be that when I take the will to be proved, progress will be stopped. Very 
well--I shall then, following the ordinary practice, issue and serve upon 
Barthorpe Herapath a document technically known as a ‘warning.’ On 
service of this warning, Barthorpe, if he insists upon his opposition, must 
enter an appearance. There will then be an opportunity for debate and 
attempt at agreement between him and ourselves. If that fails, or does not 
take place, I shall then issue a writ to establish the will. And that being 
done, why, then, my dear sir, the proceedings--ah, the proceedings would 
follow--substantially--the--er--usual course of litigation in this country." 

"And that," asked Mr. Tertius, deeply interested and wholly innocent, 
"that would be----?" 

"Well, there are two parties in this case--supposed case," continued Mr. 
Halfpenny, "Barthorpe Herapath, Margaret Wynne. After the issue of the 
writ I have just spoken of, each party would put in his or her pleas, and the 
matter would ultimately go to trial in the Probate Division of the High 
Court, most likely before a judge and a special jury." 

"And how long would all this take?" asked Mr. Tertius. 

"Ah!--um!" replied Mr. Halfpenny, tapping the tips of his gloves 
together. "That, my dear sir, is a somewhat difficult question to answer. I 
believe that all readers of the newspapers are aware that our Law Courts are 
somewhat congested--the cause lists are very full. The time which must 
elapse before a case can actually come to trial varies, my dear Tertius, 
varies enormously. But if--as in the matter we are supposing would 
probably be the case--if all the parties concerned were particularly anxious 
to have the case disposed of without delay, the trial might be arrived at 
within three or four months--that is, my dear sir, if the Long Vacation did 
not intervene. But--speaking generally--a better, more usual, more probable 
estimate would be, say six, seven, eight, or nine months." 

"So long?" exclaimed Mr. Tertius. "I thought that justice was neither 
denied, sold, nor delayed!" 

"Justice is never denied, my good friend, nor is it sold," replied Mr. 
Halfpenny, oracularly. "As to delay, ah, well, you know, if people will be 
litigants--and I assure you that nothing is so pleasing to a very large number 
of extraordinary persons who simply love litigation--a little delay cannot be 


avoided. However, we will hope that we shall have no litigation. Our 
present job is to get that will proved, and so far I see no difficulty. There is 
the will--we have the witnesses. At least, there are you, and we're hoping to 
see t'other in a few minutes. By the by, Tertius, what sort of fellow is this 
Burchill?" 

Mr. Tertius considered his answer to this question. 

"Well, I hardly know," he said at last. "Of course, I have rarely seen 
much of Jacob's secretaries. This man--he's not quite a youngster, 
Halfpenny--struck me as being the sort of person who might be dangerous." 

"Ah!" exclaimed Mr. Halfpenny. "Dangerous! God bless me! Now, in 
what way, Tertius?" 

"I don't quite know," replied Mr. Tertius. "He, somehow, from what I 
saw of him, suggested, I really don't know how, a certain atmosphere of, 
say--I'm trying to find the right words--cunning, subtlety, depth. Yes--yes, I 
should say he was what we commonly call--or what is commonly called in 
vulgar parlance--deep. Deep!" 

"You mean--designing?" suggested Mr. Halfpenny. 

"Exactly--designing," assented Mr. Tertius. "It--it was the sort of idea he 
conveyed, you know." 

"Don't like the sound of him," said Mr. Halfpenny, "However, he's the 
second witness and we must put up with the fact. And here we are at these 
Calengrove Mansions, and let's hope we haven't a hundred infernal steps to 
climb, and that we find the fellow in." 

The fellow was in. And the fellow, who had now discarded his 
mourning suit for the purple and fine linen which suggested Bond Street, 
was just about to go out, and was in a great hurry, and said so. He listened 
with obvious impatience while Mr. Tertius presented his companion. 

"I wished to see you about the will of the deceased Jacob Herapath, Mr. 
Burchill," said Mr. Halfpenny "The will which, of course, you witnessed." 

Burchill, who was gathering some books and papers together, and had 
already apologized for not being able to ask his callers to sit down, 
answered in an off-hand, bustling fashion. 

"Of course, of course!" he replied. "Mr. Jacob Herapath's will, eh? Oh, 
of course, yes. Anything I can do, Mr. Halfpenny, of course--perhaps you'll 
drop me a line and make an appointment at your office some day--then I'll 
call, d'you see?" 


"You remember the occasion, and the will, and your signature?" said 
Mr. Halfpenny, contriving to give Mr. Tertius a nudge as he put this direct 
question. 

"Oh, I remember everything that ever happened in connection with my 
secretaryship to Mr. Jacob Herapath!" replied Burchill, still bustling. "I shall 
be ready for anything whenever I'm wanted, Mr. Halfpenny--pleased to be 
of service to the family, I'm sure. Now, you must really pardon me, 
gentlemen, if I hurry you and myself out--I've a most important engagement 
and I'm late already. As I said--drop me a line for an appointment, Mr. 
Halfpenny, and I'll come to you. Now, good-bye, good-bye!" 

He had got them out of his flat, shaken hands with them, and hurried off 
before either elderly gentleman could get a word in, and as he flew towards 
the stairs Mr. Halfpenny looked at Mr. Tertius and shook his head. 

"That beggar didn't want to talk," he said. "I don't like it." 

"But he said that he remembered!" exclaimed Mr. Tertius. "Wasn't that 
satisfactory?" 

"Anything but satisfactory, the whole thing,” replied the old lawyer. 
"Didn't you notice that the man avoided any direct reply? He said 'of course’ 
about a hundred times, and was as ambiguous, and non-committal, and 
vague, as he could be. My dear Tertius, the fellow was fencing!" 

Mr. Tertius looked deeply distressed. 

"You don't think----" he began. 

"I might think a lot when I begin to think," said Mr. Halfpenny as they 
slowly descended the stairs from the desert solitude of the top floor of 
Calengrove Mansions. "But there's one thought that strikes me just now--do 
you remember what Burchill's old landlady at Upper Seymour Street told 
us?" 

"That Barthorpe Herapath had been to inquire for Burchill?--yes," 
replied Mr. Tertius. "You're wondering----" 

"I'm wondering if, since then, Barthorpe has found him," said Mr. 
Halfpenny. "If he has--if there have been passages between them--if----" 

He paused half-way down the stairs, stood for a moment or two in deep 
thought and then laid his hand on his friend's arm. 

"Tertius!" he said gravely. "That will must be presented for probate at 
once! I must lose no time. Come along--let me get back to my office and get 
to work. And do you go back to Portman Square and give the little woman 
your company." 


Mr. Tertius went back to Portman Square there and then, and did what 
he could to make the gloomy house less gloomy. Instead of retreating to his 
own solitude he remained with Peggie, and tried to cheer her up by 
discussing various plans and matters of the future. And he was taking a 
quiet cup of tea with her at five o'clock when Kitteridge came in with a 
telegram for him. He opened it with trembling fingers and read: 

"Barthorpe entered caveat in Probate Registry at half-past three this 
afternoon.--Halfpenny." 

CHAPTER XVIII 

THE ROSEWOOD BOX 

Mr. Tertius dropped the telegram on the little table at which he and 
Peggie were sitting, and betrayed his feelings with a deep groan. Peggie, 
who was just about to give him his second cup of tea, set down her teapot 
and jumped to his side. 

"Oh, what is it!" she exclaimed. "Some bad news? Please--" 

Mr. Tertius pulled himself together and tried to smile. 

"You must forgive me, my dear," he said, with a feeble attempt to speak 
cheerily. "I--the truth is, I think I have lived in such a state of ease and--yes, 
luxury, for so many years that I am not capable of readily bearing these 
trials and troubles. I'm ashamed of myself--I must be braver--not so easily 
affected." 

"But--the telegram?" said Peggie. 

Mr. Tertius handed it to her with a dismal shake of his head. 

"I suppose it's only what was to be expected, after all that Halfpenny 
told me this afternoon," he remarked. "But I scarcely thought it would occur 
so soon. My dear, I am afraid you must prepare yourself for a great deal of 
unpleasantness and worry. Your cousin seems to be determined to give 
much trouble. Extraordinary!--most extraordinary! My dear, I confess I do 
not understand it." 

Peggie had picked up the telegram and was reading it with knitted brow. 

'"Barthorpe entered caveat in Probate Registry at half-past three this 
afternoon,'" she slowly repeated. "But what does that mean, Mr. Tertius? 
Something to do with the will?" 

"A great deal to do with the will, I fear!" replied Mr. Tertius, 
lugubriously. "A caveat, my dear, is some sort of process--I'm sure I don't 
know whether it's given by word of mouth, or if it's a document--by which 
the admission to probate of a dead person's last will and testament can be 


stopped. In plain language," continued Mr. Tertius, "your cousin Barthorpe 
has been to the Probate Registry and done something to prevent Mr. 
Halfpenny from proving the will. It is a wicked action on his part--and, 
considering that he is a solicitor, and that he saw the will with his own eyes, 
it is, as I have previously remarked, most extraordinary!" 

"And all this means--what?" asked Peggie. 

"It means that there will be legal proceedings," groaned Mr. Tertius. 
"Long, tedious, most annoying and trying proceedings! Perhaps a trial--we 
may have to go to court and give evidence. I dread it!--I am, as I said, so 
used to a life of ease and freedom from anxiety that anything of this sort 
distresses me unspeakably. I fear I am degenerating into cowardice!" 

"Nonsense!" said Peggie. "It is merely that this sort of thing is 
disturbing. And we are not going to be afraid of Barthorpe. Barthorpe is 
very foolish. I meant--always have meant, ever since I heard about the will- 
-to share with him, for there's no law against that. But if Barthorpe wants to 
upset the will altogether and claim everything, I shall fight him. And if I 
win--as I suppose I shall--I shall make him do penance pretty heavily before 
he's forgiven. However, that's all in the future. What I don't understand 
about the present is--how can that will be upset? Mr. Halfpenny says it's 
duly and properly executed, witnessed, and so on--how can Barthorpe 
object to it?" 

Mr. Tertius put down his cup and rose. 

"Your cousin, Barthorpe, my dear, is, I regret to say, a deep man," he 
replied. "He has some scheme in his head. This," he went on, picking up the 
telegram and placing it in his pocket, "this is the first step in that scheme. 
Well, it is perhaps a relief to know that he has taken it: we shall now know 
where we are and what has to be done." 

"Quite so," said Peggie. "But there is another matter, Mr. Tertius, which 
seems to be forgotten in this of the will. Pray, what is Barthorpe doing, what 
is anybody doing, about solving the mystery of my uncle's death? 
Everybody says he was murdered--who is doing anything to find the 
murderer?" 

Mr. Tertius, who had advanced as far as the door on his way out of the 
room, came back to Peggie's side in a fashion suggestive of deep mystery, 
walking on the tips of his toes and putting a finger to his lips as he drew 
near his chair. 


"My dear!" he said, bending down to her and speaking in a tone fully as 
indicative of mystery as his tip-toe movement, "a great deal is being done-- 
but in the strictest secrecy! Most important investigations, my dear!--the 
police, the detective police, you know. The word at present--to put it into 
one word, vulgar, but expressive--the word is 'Mum'! Silence, my dear--the 
policy of the mole--underground working, you know. From what I am 
aware of, and from what our good friend Halfpenny tells me, and believes, I 
gather that a result will be attained which will be surprising." 

"So long as justice is done," remarked Peggie. "That is all I want--all we 
ought to aim at. I don't care twopence about surprising or sensational 
discoveries--I want to see my uncle's murderer properly punished." 

She shed a few more quiet tears over Jacob Herapath's untoward fate 
when Mr. Tertius had left her and fell to thinking about him. The thoughts 
which came presently led her to go to the dead man's room--a simple, 
spartan-like chamber which she had not entered since his death. She had a 
vague sense of wanting to be brought into touch with him through the 
things which had been his, and for a while she wandered aimlessly about 
the room, laying a hand now and then on the objects which she knew he 
must have handled the last time he had occupied the room--his toilet 
articles, the easy chair in which he always sat for a few minutes every night, 
reading a little before going to bed, the garments which hung in his 
wardrobe, anything on which his fingers had rested. And as she wandered 
about she noted, not for the first nor the hundredth time, how Jacob 
Herapath had gathered about him in this room a number of objects 
connected with his youth. The very furniture, simple, homely stuff, had 
once stood in his mother's bedroom in a small cottage in a far-off country. 
On the walls were portraits of his father and mother--crude things painted 
by some local artist; there, too, were some samplers worked by his mother 
in her girlhood, flanked by some faded groups of flowers which she had 
painted about the same time. Jacob Herapath had brought all these things to 
his grand house in Portman Square years before, and had cleared a room of 
fine modern furniture and fittings to make space for them. He had often said 
to Peggie, when she grew old enough to understand, that he liked to wake in 
a morning and see the old familiar things about him which he had known as 
a child. For one object in that room he had a special veneration and 
affection--an old rosewood workbox, which had belonged to his mother, 
and to her mother before her. Once he had allowed Peggie to inspect it, to 


take from it the tray lined with padded green silk, to examine the various 
nooks and corners contrived by the eighteenth-century cabinetmaker--some 
disciple, maybe, of Chippendale or Sheraton--to fit the tarnished silver 
thimbles on to her own fingers, to wonder at the knick-knacks of a departed 
age, and to laugh over the scent of rose and lavender which hung about the 
skeins and spools. And he had told her that when he died the rosewood box 
should be hers--as long as he lived, he said, it must stand on his chest of 
drawers, so that he could see it at least twice a day. 

Jacob Herapath was dead now, and buried, and the rosewood box and 
everything else that had been his had passed to Peggie--as things were, at 
any rate. She presently walked up to the queer old chest of drawers, and 
drew the rosewood box towards her and lifted the lid. It was years since 
Jacob had shown it to her, and she remembered the childish delight with 
which she had lifted out the tray which lay on the top and looked into the 
various compartments beneath it. Now she opened the box again, and lifted 
the tray--and there, lying bold and uncovered before her eyes, she saw a 
letter, inscribed with one word in Jacob Herapath's well-known 
handwriting--"Peggie." 

If Jacob Herapath himself had suddenly appeared before her in that 
quiet room, the girl could scarcely have felt more keenly the strange and 
subtle fear which seized upon her as she realized that what she was staring 
at was probably some message to herself. It was some time before she dared 
to lay hands on this message--when at last she took the letter out of the box 
her fingers trembled so much that she found a difficulty in opening the 
heavily-sealed envelope. But she calmed herself with a great effort, and 
carrying the half-sheet of note-paper, which she drew from its cover, over to 
the window, lifted it in the fading light and read the few lines which Jacob 
Herapath had scrawled there. 

"If anything ever happens suddenly to me, my will, duly executed and 
witnessed by Mr. Tertius and Mr. Frank Burchill, is in a secret drawer of my 
old bureau which lies behind the third small drawer on the right-hand side. 

"JACOB HERAPATH." 

That was all--beyond a date, and the date was a recent one. "If anything 
ever happens suddenly"--had he then felt some fear, experienced any 
premonition, of a sudden happening? Why had he never said anything to 
her, why? 


But Peggie realized that such questions were useless at that time--that 
time was pre-eminently one of action. She put the letter back in the 
rosewood box, took the box in her arms, and carrying it off to her own 
room, locked it up in a place of security. And that had scarcely been done 
when Kitteridge came seeking her and bringing with him a card: Mr. Frank 
Burchill's card, and on it scribbled a single line: "Will you kindly give me a 
few minutes?" 

Peggie considered this request in one flash of thought, and turned to the 
butler. 

"Where is Mr. Burchill?" she asked. "In the study? Very well, I will 
come down to him in a few minutes." 

She made a mighty effort to show herself calm, collected, and 
indifferent, when she presently went down to the study. But she neither 
shook hands with the caller, nor asked him to sit; instead she marched 
across to the hearthrug and regarded him from a distance. 

"Yes, Mr. Burchill?" she said quietly. "You wish to see me?" 

She looked him over steadily as she spoke, and noted a certain air of 
calm self-assurance about him which struck her with a vague uneasiness. 
He was too easy, too quiet, too entirely businesslike to be free from danger. 
And the bow which he gave her was, to her thinking, the height of false 
artifice. 

"I wished to see you and to speak to you, with your permission," he 
answered. "I beg you to believe that what I have--what I desire to say is to 
be said by me with the deepest respect, the most sincere consideration. I 
have your permission to speak? Then I beg to ask you if--I speak with deep 
courtesy!--if the answer which you made to a certain question of mine some 
time ago is--was--is to be--final?" 

"So final that I am surprised that you should refer to the matter," replied 
Peggie. "I told you so at the time." 

"Circumstances have changed," he said. "I am at a parting of the ways 
in life's journey. I wish to know--definitely--which way I am to take. A ray 
of guiding light from you----" 

"There will be none!" said Peggie sharply. "Not a gleam. This is waste 
of time. If that is all you have to say----" 

The door of the study opened, and Selwood, who was still engaged 
about the house, came in. He paused on the threshold, staring from one to 
the other, and made as if to withdraw. But Peggie openly smiled on him. 


"Come in, Mr. Selwood," she said. "I was just going to ask Kitteridge to 
find you. I want to see both you and Mr. Tertius." 

Then she turned to Burchill, who stood, a well-posed figure in his fine 
raiment, still watching her, and made him a frigid bow. 

"There is no more to say on that point--at any time," she said quietly. 
"Good day. Mr. Selwood, will you ring the bell?" 

Burchill executed another profound and _ self-possessed bow. He 
presently followed the footman from the room, and Peggie, for the first time 
since Jacob Herapath's death, suddenly let her face relax and burst into a 
hearty laugh. 

CHAPTER XIX 

WEAVING THE NET 

That evening Triffitt got Burchill's address from Carver, and next day he 
drew a hundred pounds from the cashier of the Argus and went off to 
Calengrove Mansions. In his mind there was a clear and definite notion. It 
might result in something; it might come to nothing, but he was going to try 
it. Briefly, it was that if he wished--as he unfeignedly did wish--to find out 
anything about Burchill, he must be near him; so near, indeed, that he could 
keep an eye on him, acquaint himself with his goings and comings, observe 
his visitors, watch for possible openings, make himself familiar with 
Burchill's daily life. It might be a difficult task; it might be an easy task--in 
any case, it was a task that must be attempted. With Markledew's full 
consent and approval behind him and Markledew's money-bags to draw 
upon, Triffitt felt equal to attempting anything. 

The first thing was to take a quiet look at Burchill's immediate 
environment. Calengrove Mansions turned out to be one of the smaller of 
the many blocks of residential flats which have of late years arisen in such 
numbers in the neighbourhood of Maida Vale and St. John's Wood. It was 
an affair of some five or six floors, and judging from what Triffitt could see 
of it from two sides, it was not fully occupied at that time, for many of its 
windows were uncurtained, and there was a certain air of emptiness about 
the upper storeys. This fact was not unpleasing to Triffitt; it argued that he 
would have small difficulty in finding a lodgment within the walls which 
sheltered the man he wanted to watch. And in pursuance of his scheme, 
which, as a beginning, was to find out exactly where Burchill was located, 
he walked into the main entrance and looked about him, hoping to find an 
address-board. Such a board immediately caught his eye, affixed to the wall 


near the main staircase. Then Triffitt saw that the building was divided into 
five floors, each floor having some three or four flats. Those on the bottom 
floors appeared to be pretty well taken; the names of their occupants were 
neatly painted in small compartments on the board. Right at the top was the 
name Mr. Frank Burchill--and on that floor, which evidently possessed 
three flats, there were presumably no other occupants, for the remaining 
two spaces relating to it were blank. 

Triffitt took all this in at a glance; another glance showed him a door 
close by on which was painted the word "Office." He pushed this open and 
walked inside, to confront a clerk who was the sole occupant. To him, 
Triffitt, plunging straight into business, gently intimated that he was 
searching for a convenient flat. The clerk immediately began to pull out 
some coloured plans, labelled first, second, third floors. 

"About what sized flat do you require?" he asked. He had already 
looked Triffitt well over, and as Triffitt, in honour of the occasion, had put 
on his smartest suit and a new overcoat, he decided that this was a young 
man who was either just married or about to be married. "Do you want a 
family flat, or one for a couple without family, or----" 

"What I want," answered Triffitt readily, "is a bachelor flat--for myself. 
And--if possible--furnished." 

"Oh!" said the clerk. "Just so. I happen to have something that will suit 
you exactly--that is, if you don't want to take it for longer than three or four 
months." He pulled forward another plan, labelled "Fifth Floor," and 
pointed to certain portions, shaded off in light colours. "One of our tenants, 
Mr. Stillwater," he continued, "has gone abroad for four months, and he'd be 
glad to let his flat, furnished, in his absence. That's it--it contains, you see, a 
nice sitting-room, a bedroom, a bathroom, and a small kitchen--all 
contained within the flat, of course. It is well and comfortably furnished, 
and available at once." 

Triffitt bent over the plan. But he was not looking at the shaded portion 
over which the clerk's pencil was straying; instead he was regarding the fact 
that across the corresponding portion of the plan was written in red ink the 
words, "Mr. Frank Burchill." The third portion was blank; it, apparently, 
was unlet. 

"That is really about the size of flat I want," said Triffitt, musingly. 
"What's the rent of that, now?" 


"I can let that to you for fifty shillings a week," answered the clerk. 
"That includes everything--there's plate, linen, glass, china, anything you 
want. Slight attendance can be arranged for with our caretaker's wife--that 
is, she can cook breakfast, and make beds, and do more, if necessary. 
Perhaps you would like to see this flat?" 

Triffitt followed the clerk to the top of the house. The absent Mr. 
Stillwater's rooms were comfortable and pleasant; one glance around them 
decided Triffitt. 

"This place will suit me very well," he said. "Now I'll give you 
satisfactory references about myself, and pay you a month's rent in advance, 
and if that's all right to you, I'll come in today. You can ring up my 
references on your 'phone, and then, if you're satisfied, we'll settle the rent, 
and I'll see the caretaker's wife about airing that bed." 

Within half an hour Triffitt was occupant of the flat, the cashier of the 
Argus having duly telephoned that he was a thoroughly dependable and 
much-respected member of its staff, and Triffitt himself having handed over 
ten pounds as rent for the coming month, he interviewed the caretaker's 
wife, went to a neighbouring grocer's shop and ordered a stock of 
necessaries wherewith to fill his larder, repaired to his own lodgings and 
brought away all that he wanted in the way of luggage, books, and papers, 
and by the middle of the afternoon was fairly settled in his new quarters. He 
spent an hour in putting himself and his belongings straight--and then came 
the question what next? 

He was there for a special purpose--that special purpose was to acquaint 
himself as thoroughly as possible with the doings of Frank Burchill. 
Burchill was there--he was almost on the point of saying, in the next cell!-- 
there, in the flat across the corridor; figuratively, within touch, if it were not 
for sundry divisions of brick, mortar, and the like. Burchill's door was 
precisely opposite his own; there was an advantage in that fact. And in 
Triffitt's outer door (all these flats, he discovered--that is, if they were all 
like his own, possessed double doors) there was a convenient letter slit, by 
manipulating which he could, if he chose, keep a perpetual observation on 
the other opposite. But Triffitt did not propose to sit with his eye glued to 
that letter slit all day--it might be useful at times, and for some special 
purpose, but he had wider views. And the first thing to do was to make an 
examination, geographical and exhaustive, of his own surroundings: Triffitt 


had learnt, during his journalistic training, that attention to details is one of 
the most important things in life. 

The first thing that had struck Triffitt in this respect was that there was 
no life in this building. He had remarked on that to the clerk, and the clerk 
had answered with a shrug of the shoulders that it was a mistake and one for 
which the proprietor was already having to pay. However, Triffitt, bearing 
in mind what job he was on, was not displeased that the lift had been 
omitted--it is sometimes an advantage to be able to hang over the top rail of 
a Staircase and watch people coming up from below. He stored that fact in 
his mental reservoirs. And now that he had got into his rooms, he proceeded 
to seek for more facts. First, as to the rooms themselves--he wanted to know 
all about them, because he had carefully noticed, while looking at the plan 
of that floor in the office downstairs, that Burchill's flat was arranged 
exactly like his own. And Triffitt's flat was like this--you entered through a 
double door into a good-sized sitting-room, out of which two other rooms 
led--one went into a small kitchen and pantry; the other into the bedroom, at 
the side of which was a little bathroom. The windows of the bedroom 
opened on to a view of the street below; those of the sitting-room on to a 
square of garden, on the lawn of which tenants might disport themselves, 
more or less sadly, with tennis or croquet in summer. 

Triffitt looked out of his sitting-room windows last of all. He then 
perceived with great joy that in front of them was a balcony, and that this 
balcony stretched across the entire front of the house. There were, in fact, 
balconies to all five floors--the notion being, of course, that occupants could 
whenever they pleased sit out there in such sunlight as struggled between 
their own roof and the tall buildings opposite. It immediately occurred to 
Triffitt that here was an easy way of making a call upon your next door 
neighbour; instead of crossing the corridor and knocking at his door, you 
had nothing to do but walk along the balcony and tap at his window. Filled 
with this thought Triffitt immediately stepped out on his balcony and 
inspected the windows of his own and the next flat. He immediately saw 
something which filled him with a great idea. Both windows were fitted 
with patent ventilators, let into the top panes. Now, supposing one of these 
ventilators was fully open, and two people were talking within the room in 
even the ordinary tones of conversation--would it not be possible for an 
eavesdropper outside to hear a good deal, if not everything, of what was 


said? The idea was worth thinking over, anyway, and Triffitt retired indoors 
to ruminate over it and over much else. 

For two or three days nothing happened. Twice Triffitt met Burchill on 
the stairs--Burchill, of course, did not know him from Adam, and gave him 
no more than the mere glance he would have thrown at any other ordinary 
young man. Triffitt, however, gave Burchill more than a passing look-- 
unobtrusively. Certainly he was the man whom he had seen in the dock nine 
years before in that far-off Scottish town--there was little appreciable 
alteration in his appearance, except that he was now very smartly dressed. 
There were peculiarities about the fellow, said Triffitt, which you couldn't 
forget--certainly, Frank Burchill was Francis Bentham. 

But on the third day, two things happened--one connected directly with 
Triffitt's new venture, the other not. The first was that as Triffitt was going 
down the stairs that afternoon, on his way to the office, at which he kept 
looking in now and then, although he was relieved from regular attendance 
and duty, he met Barthorpe Herapath coming up. Triffitt thanked his lucky 
stars that the staircase was badly lighted, and that this was an unusually 
gloomy November day. True, Barthorpe had only once seen him, that he 
knew of--that morning at the estate office, when he, Triffitt, had asked 
Selwood for information--but then, some men have sharp memories for 
faces, and Barthorpe might recognize him and wonder what an Argus man 
was doing there in Calengrove Mansions. So Triffitt quickly pulled the flap 
of the Trilby hat about his nose, and sank his chin lower into the turned-up 
collar of his overcoat, and hurried past the tall figure. And Barthorpe on his 
part never looked at the reporter--or if he did, took no more heed of him 
than of the balustrade at his side. 

"That's one thing established, anyway!" mused Triffitt as he went his 
way. "Barthorpe Herapath is in touch with Burchill. The dead man's nephew 
and the dead man's ex-secretary--um! Putting their heads together--about 
what?" 

He was still pondering this question when he reached the office and 
found a note from Carver who wanted to see him at once. Triffitt went 
round to the Magnet and got speech with Carver in a quiet corner. Carver 
went straight to his point. 

"T've got him," he said, eyeing his fellow-conspirator triumphantly. 

"Got--who?" demanded Triffitt. 


"That taxi-cab chap--you know who I mean," answered Carver. "Ran 
him down at noon today." 

"No!" exclaimed Triffitt. "Gad! Are you sure, though?--is it certain he's 
the man you were after?" 

"He's the chap who drove a gentleman from near Portman Square to just 
by St. Mary Abbot church at two o'clock on the moming of the Herapath 
murder," replied Carver. "That's a dead certainty! I risked five pounds on it, 
anyway, for which I'll trouble you. I went on the lines of rounding up all the 
cabbies I could find who were as a rule on night duty round about that 
quarter, and bit by bit I got on to this fellow, and, as I say, I gave him a fiver 
for just telling me a mere bit. And it's here--he's already given some 
information to that old Mr. Tertius--you know--and Tertius commanded him 
to keep absolutely quiet until the moment came for a move. Well, that 
moment has not come yet, evidently--the chap hasn't been called on since, 
anyhow--and when I mentioned money he began to prick his ears. He's 
willing to tell--for money--if we keep dark what he tells us. The truth is, 
he's out to get what he can out of anybody. If you make it worth his while, 
he'll tell." 

"Aye!" said Triffitt. "But the question is, what has he got to tell? What 
does he know?--actually know?" 

"He knows," replied Carver, "he actually knows who the man was that 
he drove that morning! He didn't know who he was when he first gave 
information to Tertius, but he knows now, and, as I say, he's willing to sell 
his knowledge--in private." 

CHAPTER XX 

THE DIAMOND RING 

Triffitt considered Carver's report during a moment of mutual silence. If 
he had consulted his own personal inclination he would have demanded to 
be led straight to the taxi-cab driver. But Triffitt knew himself to be the 
expender of the Markledew money, and the knowledge made him unduly 
cautious. 

"It comes to this," he said at last, "this chap knows something which 
he's already told to this Mr. Tertius. Mr. Tertius has in all probability already 
told it to the people at New Scotland Yard. They, of course, will use the 
information at their own time and in their own way. But what we want is 
something new--something startling--something good!" 


"IT tell you the fellow's got all that,” said Carver. "He knows the man 
whom he drove that morning. Isn't that good enough?" 

"Depend upon how I can bring it out," answered Triffitt. "Well, when 
can I see this chap?" 

"Tonight--seven o'clock," replied Carver. "I fixed that, in anticipation." 

"And--where?" demanded Triffitt. 

"I'll go with you--it's to be at a pub near Orchard Street," said Carver. 
"Better bring money with you--he'll want cash." 

"All right," agreed Triffitt. "But I'm not going to throw coin about 
recklessly. I shall want value." 

Carver laughed. Triffitt's sudden caution amused him. 

"I reckon people have to buy pigs in pokes in dealing with this sort of 
thing, Triff," he said. "But whether the chap's information's good for much 
or not, I'm certain it's genuine. Well, come round here again at six-thirty." 

Triffitt, banknotes in pocket, went round again at six-thirty, and was 
duly conducted Oxford Street way by Carver, who eventually led him into a 
network of small streets, in which the mews and the stable appeared to be 
conspicuous features, and to the bar-parlour of a somewhat dingy tavern, at 
that hour little frequented. And at precisely seven o'clock the door of the 
parlour opened and a face showed itself, recognized Carver, and grinned. 
Carver beckoned the face into a corner, and having formally introduced his 
friend Triffitt, suggested liquid refreshment. The face assented cordially, 
and having obscured itself for a moment behind a pint pot, heaved a sigh of 
gratification, and seemed desirous of entering upon business. 

"But it ain't, of course, to go no further--at present," said the owner of 
the face. "Not into no newspapers nor nothing, at present. I don't mind 
telling you young gents, if it's made worth my while, of course, but as 
things is, I don't want the old gent in Portman Square to know as how I've 
let on--d'ye see? Of course, I ain't seen nothing of him never since I called 
there, and he gave me a couple o' quid, and told me to expect more--only 
the more's a long time o' coming, and if I do see my way to turning a honest 
penny by what I knows, why, then, d'ye see----" 

"I see, very well," assented Triffitt. "And what might your idea of an 
honest penny be, now?" 

The taxi-cab driver silently regarded his questioner. He had already had 
a five-pound note out of Carver, who carried a small fund about him in case 


of emergency; he was speculating on his chances of materially increasing 
this, and his eyes grew greedy. 

"Well, now, guv'nor, what's your own notion of that?" he asked at last. 
"I'm a poor chap, you know, and I don't often get a chance o' making a bit in 
this way. What's it worth--what I can tell, you know--to you? This here 
young gentleman was keen enough about it this afternoon, guv'nor." 

"Depends," answered Triffitt. "You'd better answer a question or two. 
First--you haven't told the old gentleman in Portman Square--Mr. Tertius-- 
any more than what you told my friend here you'd told him?" 

"Not a word more, guv'nor! 'Cause why--I ain't seen him since." 

"And you've told nothing to the police?" 

"The police ain't never come a-nigh me, and I ain't been near them. 
What the old chap said was--wait! And I've waited and ain't heard nothing." 

"Wherefore," observed Triffitt sardonically, "you want to make a bit." 

"Ain't no harm in a man doing his best for his-elf, guv'nor, I hope," said 
the would-be informant. "If I don't look after myself, who's a-going to look 
after me--I asks you that, now?" 

"And I ask you--how much?" said Triffitt. "Out with it!" 

The taxi-cab driver considered, eyeing his prospective customer 
furtively. 

"The other gent told you what it is I can tell, guv'nor?" he said at last. 
"It's information of what you might call partik'lar importance, is that." 

"I know--you can tell the name of the man whom you drove that 
morning from the corer of Orchard Street to Kensington High Street," 
replied Triffitt. "It may be important--it mayn't. You see, the police haven't 
been in any hurry to approach you, have they? Come now, give it a name?" 

The informant summoned up his resolution. 

"Cash down--on the spot, guv'nor?" he asked. 

"Spot cash," replied Triffitt. "On this table!" 

"Well--how would a couple o' fivers be, now?" asked the anxious one. 
"It's good stuff, guv'nor." 

"A couple of fivers will do," answered Triffitt. "And here they are." He 
took two brand-new, crackling five-pound notes from his pocket, folded 
them up, laid them on the table, and set a glass on them. "Now, then!" he 
said. "Tell your tale--there's your money when it's told." 

The taxi-cab driver eyed the notes, edged his chair further into the half- 
lighted corner in which Triffitt and Carver sat, and dropped his voice to a 


whisper. 

"All right, guv'nor," he said. "Thanking you. Then it's this here--the man 
what I drove that morning was the nephew!" 

"You mean Mr. Barthorpe Herapath?" said Triffitt, also in a whisper. 

"That's him--that's the identical, sir! Of course," continued the 
informant, "I didn't know nothing of that when I told the old gent in 
Portman Square what I did tell him. Now, you see, I wasn't called at that 
inquest down there at Kensington--after what I'd told the old gent, I 
expected to be, but I wasn't. All the same, there's been a deal of talk around 
about the corner of Orchard Street, and, of course, there is them in that 
quarter as knows all the parties concerned, and this man Barthorpe, as you 
call him, was pointed out to me as the nephew--nephew to him as was 
murdered that night. And then, of course, I knew it was him as I took up at 
two o'clock that morning." 

"How did you know?" asked Triffitt. 

The taxi-cab driver held up a hand and tapped a brass ring on its third 
finger. 

"Where I wears that ring, gentlemen," he said triumphantly, "he wears a 
fine diamond--a reg'lar smell ‘un. That morning, when he got into my cab, 
he rested his hand a minute on the door, and the light from one o' the lamps 
across the street shone full on the stone. Now, then, when this here 
Barthorpe was pointed out to me in Orchard Street, a few days ago, as the 
nephew of Jacob Herapath, he was talking to another gentleman, and as 
they stood there he lighted a cigar, and when he put his hand up, I see that 
ring again--no mistaking it, guv'nor! He was the man. And, from what I've 
read, it seems to me it was him as put on his uncle's coat and hat after the 
old chap was settled, and----" 

"If I were you, I'd keep those theories to myself--yet awhile, at any 
rate," said Triffitt. "In fact--I want you to. Here!" he went on, removing the 
glass and pushing the folded banknotes towards the taxi-cab driver, "put 
those in your pocket. And keep your mouth shut about having seen and told 
me. I shan't make any use--public use, anyway--of what you've said, just 
yet. If the old gentleman, Tertius, comes to you, or the police come along 
with or without him, you can tell 'em anything you like--everything you've 
told me if you please--it doesn't matter, now. But you're on no account to 
tell them that I've seen you and that you've spilt to me--do you understand?" 


The informant understood readily enough, and promised with equal 
readiness, even going so far as to say that that would suit him down to the 
ground. 

"All right," said Triffitt, "keep a still tongue as regards me, and there'll 
be another fiver for you. Now, Carver, we'll get." 

Outside Triffitt gave his companion's arm a confidential squeeze. 

"Things are going well!" he said. "I wasn't a bit surprised at what that 
fellow told me--I expected it. What charms me is that Barthorpe Herapath, 
who is certainly to be strongly suspected, is in touch with Burchill--I didn't 
tell you that I met him on the stairs at Calengrove Mansions this afternoon. 
Of course, he was going to see my next-door neighbour! What about, friend 
Carver?" 

"If you could answer your own last question, we should know 
something," replied Carver. 

"We know something as it is," said Triffitt. "Enough for me to tell 
Markledew, anyway. I don't see so far into all this, myself, but Markledew's 
the sort of chap who can look through three brick walls and see a mole at 
work in whatever's behind the third, and he'll see something in what I tell 
him, and I'll do the telling as soon as he comes down tomorrow morning." 

Markledew listened to Triffitt's story next day in his usual rapt silence. 
The silence remained unbroken for some time after Triffitt had finished. 
And eventually Markledew got up from his elbow-chair and reached for his 
hat. 

"You can come with me," he said. "We'll just ride as far as New 
Scotland Yard." 

Triffitt felt himself turning pale. New Scotland Yard! Was he then to 
share his discoveries with officials? In spite of his awful veneration for the 
great man before him he could not prevent two words of despairing 
ejaculation escaping from his lips. 

"The police!" 

"Just so--the police," answered Markledew, calmly. "I mean to work this 
in connection with them. No need to alarm yourself, young man--I know 
what you're thinking. But you won't lose any 'kudos'--I'm quite satisfied 
with you so far. But we can't do without the police--and they may be glad of 
even a hint from us. Now run down and get a taxi-cab and I'll meet you 
outside." 


Triffitt had never been within the mazes of New Scotland Yard in his 
life, and had often wished that business would take him there. It was very 
soon plain to him, however, that his proprietor knew his way about the 
Criminal Investigation Department as well as he knew the Argus office. 
Markledew was quickly closeted with the high official who had seen Mr. 
Halfpenny and Mr. Tertius a few days previously; while they talked, Triffitt 
was left to kick his heels in a waiting-room. When he was eventually called 
in, he found not only the high official and Markledew, but another man 
whose name was presently given to him as Davidge. 

"Mr. Davidge," observed the high official, "is in charge of this case. 
Will you just tell him your story?" 

It appeared to Triffitt that Mr. Davidge was the least impressionable, 
most stolid man he had ever known. Davidge showed no sign of interest; 
Triffitt began to wonder if anything could ever surprise him. He listened in 
dead silence to all that the reporter had to say; when Triffitt had finished he 
looked apathetically at his superior. 

"I think, sir, I will just step round to Mr. Halfpenny's office," he 
remarked. "Perhaps Mr. Triffitt will accompany me?--then he and I can 
have a bit of a talk." 

Triffitt looked at Markledew: Markledew nodded his big head. 

"Go with him," said Markledew. "Work with him! He knows what he's 
after." 

Davidge took Triffitt away to Mr. Halfpenny's office--on the way thither 
he talked about London fogs, one of which had come down that morning. 
But he never mentioned the business in hand until--having left Triffitt 
outside while he went in--he emerged from Mr. Halfpenny's room. Then he 
took the reporter's arm and led him away, and his manner changed to one of 
interest and even enthusiasm. 

"Well, young fellow!" he said, leading Triffitt down the street, "you're 
the chap I wanted to get hold of!--you're a godsend. And so you really have 
a flat next to that occupied by the person whom we'll refer to as F. B., eh?" 

"T have," answered Triffitt, who was full of wonderment. 

"Good--good!--couldn't be better!" murmured the detective. "Now then- 
-I dare say you'd be quite pleased if I called on you at your flat--quietly and 
unobtrusively--at say seven o'clock tonight, eh?" 

"Delighted!" answered Triffitt. "Of course!" 


"Very good," said Davidge. "Then at seven o'clock tonight I shall be 
there. In the meantime--not a word. You're curious to know why I'm 
coming? All right--keep your curiosity warm till I come--I'll satisfy it. 
Tonight, mind, young man--seven, sharp!" 

Then he gave Triffitt's arm a squeeze and winked an eye at him, and at 
once set off in one direction, while the reporter, mystified and inquisitive, 
turned in another. 

CHAPTER XXI 

THE DESERTED FLAT 

When Triffitt had fairly separated from the detective and had come to 
reckon up the events of that morning he became definitely conscious of one 
indisputable fact. The police knew more than he did. The police were in 
possession of information which had not come his way. The police were 
preparing some big coup. Therefore--the police would get all the glory. 

This was not what Triffitt had desired. He had wanted to find things out 
for himself, to make a grand discovery, to be able to go to Markledew and 
prove his case. Markledew could then have done what he pleased; it had 
always been in Triffitt's mind that Markledew would in all probability 
present the result of his reporter's labours to the people at Scotland Yard. 
But Markledew had become somewhat previous--he had insisted that 
Triffitt should talk to the Scotland Yard folk at this early--in Triffitt's view, 
much too early--stage of the proceedings. And Triffitt had felt all the time 
he was talking that he was only telling the high official and the apathetic 
Davidge something that they already knew. He had told them about his 
memories of Bentham and the Scottish murder trial--something convinced 
him that they were already well acquainted with that story. He had narrated 
the incident of the taxi-cab driver: he was sure that they were quite well 
aware that the man who had been driven from Orchard Street to St. Mary 
Abbot church that morning after the murder was Barthorpe Herapath. Their 
cold eyes and polite, yet almost chillingly indifferent manner had convinced 
Triffitt that they were just listening to something with which they were 
absolutely familiar. Never a gleam of interest had betrayed itself in their 
stolid official faces until he had referred to the fact that he himself was 
living in a flat next door to Burchill's. Then, indeed, the detective had 
roused himself almost to eagerness, and now he was coming to see him, 
Triffitt, quietly and unobtrusively. Why? 


"All the same," mused Triffitt, "I shall maybe prove a small cog in the 
bigger mechanism, and that's something. And Markledew was satisfied, 
anyway, so far. And if I don't get something out of that chap Davidge 
tonight, write me down an ass!" 

From half-past six that evening, Triffitt, who had previously made some 
ingenious arrangements with the slit of his letter-box, by which he could 
keep an eye on the corridor outside, kept watch on Burchill's door--he had 
an instinctive notion that Davidge, when he arrived, would be glad to know 
whether the gentleman opposite was in or out. At a quarter to seven Burchill 
went out in evening dress, cloak, and opera hat, making a fine figure as he 
struck the light of the corridor lamp. And ten minutes later Triffitt heard 
steps coming along the corridor and he opened the door to confront Davidge 
and another man, a quiet-looking, innocent-visaged person. Davidge waved 
a hand towards his companion. 

"Evening, Mr. Triffitt," said he. "Friend of mine--Mr. Milsey. You'll 
excuse the liberty, I'm sure." 

"Glad to see both of you," answered Triffitt, cordially. He led the way 
into his sitting-room, drew chairs forward, and produced refreshments 
which he had carefully laid in during the afternoon in preparation. "Drop of 
whisky and soda, gentlemen?" he said, hospitably. "Let me help you. Will 
you try a cigar?" 

"Very kind of you," replied Davidge. "A slight amount of the liquid'll do 
us no harm, but no cigars, thank you, Mr. Triffitt. Cigars are apt to leave a 
scent, an odour, about one's clothes, however careful you may be, and we 
don't want to leave any traces of our presence where we're going, do we, 
Jim?" 

"Not much," assented Mr. Milsey, laconically. "Wouldn't do." 

Triffitt handed round the glasses and took a share himself. 

"Ah!" he said. "That's interesting! And where are you going, now--if 
one may ask?" 

Davidge nodded his desires for his host's good health, and then gave 
him a wink. 

"We propose to go in there," he said with a jerk of his thumb towards 
Burchill's flat. "It's what I've been wanting to do for three or four days, but I 
didn't see my way clear without resorting to a lot of things--search-warrant, 
and what not--and it would have meant collusion with the landlord here, 
and the clerk downstairs, and I don't know what all, so I put it off a bit. But 


when you told me that you'd got this flat, why, then, I saw my way! Of 
course, I've been familiar with the lie of these flats for a week--I saw the 
plans of 'em downstairs as soon as I started on to this job." 

"You've been on this job from the beginning, then--in connection with 
him?" exclaimed Triffitt, nodding towards the door. 

"We've never had him out of our sight since I started," replied Davidge, 
coolly, "except when he's been within his own four walls--where we're 
presently going. Oh, yes--we've watched him." 

"He's out now," remarked Triffitt. 

"We know that," said Davidge. "We know where he's gone. There's a 
first night, a new play, at the Terpsichoreum--he's gone there. He's safe 
enough till midnight, so we've plenty of time. We just want to have a look 
around his little nest while he's off it, d'you see?" 

"How are you going to get in?" asked Triffitt. 

Davidge nodded towards the window of the sitting-room. 

"By way of that balcony," he answered. "I told you I knew all about how 
these flats are arranged. That balcony's mighty convenient, for the 
window'll not be any more difficult than ordinary." 

"It'll be locked, you know," observed Triffitt, with a glance at his own. 
"Mine is, anyway, and you cant bet his will be, too." 

"Oh--that doesn't matter," said Davidge, carelessly. "We're prepared. 
Show Mr. Triffitt your kit, Jim--all pals here." 

The innocent-looking Mr. Milsey, who, during this conversation, had 
mechanically sipped at his whisky and soda and reflectively gazed at the 
various pictures with which the absent Mr. Stillwater had decorated the 
walls of his parlour, plunged a hand into some deep recess in his overcoat 
and brought out an oblong case which reminded Triffitt of nothing so much 
as those Morocco or Russian-leather affairs in which a knife, a fork, and a 
spoon repose on padded blue satin and form an elegant present to a newly- 
born infant. Mr. Milsey snapped open the lid of his case, and revealed, 
instead of spoon or fork or knife a number of shining keys, of all sorts and 
sizes and strange patterns, all of delicate make and of evidently superior 
workmanship. He pushed the case across the table to the comer at which 
Triffitt was sitting, and Davidge regarded it fondly in transit. 

"Pretty things, ain't they?" he said. "Good workmanship there! There's 
not very much that you could lock up--in the ordinary way of drawers, 


boxes, desks, and so on--that Milsey there couldn't get into with the help of 
one or other of those little friends--what, Jim?" 

"Nothing!--always excepting a safe," assented Mr. Milsey. 

"Well, we don't suppose our friend next door keeps an article of that 
description on his premises," said Davidge cheerfully. "But we expect he's 
got a desk, or a private drawer, or something of that nature in which we may 
find a few little matters of interest and importance--it's curious, Mr. Triffitt-- 
we're constantly taking notice of it in the course of our professional duties-- 
it's curious how men will keep by them bits of paper that they ought to 
throw into the fire, and objects that they'd do well to cast into the Thames! 
Ah!--I've known one case in which a mere scrap of a letter hanged a man, 
and another in which a bit of string got a chap fifteen years of the very best- 
-fact, sir! You never know what you may come across during a search." 

"You're going to search his rooms?" asked Triffitt. 

"Something of that sort," replied Davidge. "Just a look round, you 
know, and a bit of a peep into his private receptacles." 

"Then--you're suspecting him in connection with this----" began Triffitt. 

Davidge stopped him with a look, and slowly drank off the contents of 
his glass. Then he rose. 

"We'll talk of those matters later," he said significantly. "Now that my 
gentleman's safely away I think we'll set to work. It'll take a bit of time. 
And first of all, Mr. Triffitt, we'll examine your balcony door--I know 
enough about these modern flats to know that everything's pretty much 
alike in them as regards fittings, and if your door's easy to open, so will the 
door of the next be. Now we'll just let Jim there go outside with his 
apparatus, and we'll lock your balcony door on him, and then see if he finds 
any difficulty in getting in. To it, Jim!" 

Mr. Milsey, thus adjured, went out on the balcony with his little case 
and was duly locked out. Within two minutes he opened the door and 
stepped in with a satisfied grin. 

"Easy aS winking!" said Mr. Milsey. "It's what you might call one of 
your penny plain locks, this--and t'other'll be like it. No difficulty about this 
job, anyway." 

"Then we'll get to work," said Davidge. "Mr. Triffitt, I can't ask you to 
come with us, because that wouldn't be according to etiquette. Sit you down 
and read your book and smoke your pipe and drink your drop--and maybe 
we'll have something to tell you when our job's through." 


"You've no fear of interruption?" asked Triffitt, who would vastly have 
preferred action to inaction. "Supposing--you know how things do and will 
turn out sometimes--supposing he came back?" 

Davidge shook his head and smiled grimly and knowingly. 

"No," he said. "He'll not come back--at least, if he did, we should be 
well warned. I've more than one man at work on this job, Mr. Triffitt, and if 
his lordship changed the course of his arrangements and returned this way, 
one of my chaps would keep him in conversation while another hurried up 
here to give us the office by a few taps on the outer door. No!--we're safe 
enough. Sit you down and don't bother about us. Come on, Jim--we'll get to 
it.” 

Triffitt tried to follow the detective's advice--he was just then deep in a 
French novel of the high-crime order, and he picked it up when the two men 
had gone out on the balcony and endeavoured to get interested in it. But he 
speedily discovered that the unravelling of crime on paper was nothing like 
so fascinating as the actual participation in detection of crime in real life, 
and he threw the book aside and gave himself up to waiting. What were 
those two doing in Burchill's rooms? What were they finding? What would 
the result be? 

Certainly Davidge and his man took their time. Eight o'clock came and 
went--nine o'clock, ten o'clock followed and sped into the past, and they 
were still there. It was drawing near to eleven, and they had been in those 
rooms well over three hours, when a slight sound came at Triffitt's window 
and Davidge put his head in, to be presently followed by Milsey. Milsey 
looked as innocent as ever, but it seemed to Triffitt that Davidge looked 
grave. 

"Well?" said Triffitt. "Any luck?" 

Davidge drew the curtains over the balcony window before he turned 
and answered this question. 

"Mr. Triffitt," he said, when at last he faced round, "you'll have to put us 
up for the night. After what I've found, I'm not going to lose sight, or get out 
of touch with this man. Now listen, and I'll tell you, at any rate, something. 
Tomorrow morning at ten o'clock there's to be a sort of informal inquiry at 
Mr. Halfpenny's office into the matter of a will of the date of Jacob 
Herapath's--all the parties concerned are going to meet there, and I know 
that this man Burchill is to be present. I don't propose to lose sight of him 
after he returns here tonight until he goes to that office--what happens after 


he's once there, you shall see. So Milsey and I'll just have to trouble you to 
let me stop here for the night. You can go to your bed, of course--we'll sit 
up. I'll send Milsey out to buy a bit of supper for us--I dare say he'll find 
something open close by." 

"No need," Triffitt hastened to say. "I've a cold meat pie, uncut, and 
plenty of bread, and cheese. And there's bottled ale, and whisky, and I'll get 
you some supper ready at once. So'"--he went on, as he began to bustle 
about--"you did find--something?" 

Davidge rubbed his hands and winked first at Milsey and then at Triffitt. 

"Wait till tomorrow!" he said. "There'll be strange news for you 
newspaper gentlemen before tomorrow night." 

CHAPTER XXII 

YEA AND NAY 

Mr. Halfpenny, face to face with the fact that Barthorpe Herapath meant 
mischief about the will, put on his thinking-cap and gave himself up to a 
deep and serious consideration of the matter. He thought things over as he 
journeyed home to his house in the country; he spent an evening in further 
thought; he was still thinking when he went up to town next morning. The 
result of his cogitations was that after giving certain instructions in his 
office as to the next steps to be taken towards duly establishing Jacob 
Herapath's will, he went round to Barthorpe Herapath's office and asked to 
see him. 

Barthorpe himself came out of his private room and showed some 
politeness in ushering his caller within. His manner seemed to be genuinely 
frank and unaffected: Mr. Halfpenny was considerably puzzled by it. Was 
Barthorpe playing a part, or was all this real? That, of course, must be 
decided by events: Mr. Halfpenny was not going to lose any time in moving 
towards them, whatever they might turn out to be. He accordingly went 
straight to the point. 

"My dear sir," he began, bending confidentially towards Barthorpe, who 
had taken a seat at his desk and was waiting for his visitor to speak, "you 
have entered a caveat against the will in the Probate Registry." 

"I have," answered Barthorpe, with candid alacrity. "Of course!" 

"You intend to contest the matter?" inquired Mr. Halfpenny. 

"Certainly!" replied Barthorpe. 

Mr. Halfpenny gathered a good deal from the firm and decisive tone in 
which this answer was made. Clearly there was something in the air of 


which he was wholly ignorant. 

"You no doubt believe that you have good reason for your course of 
action,” he observed. 

"The best reasons," said Barthorpe. 

Mr. Halfpenny ruminated a little, silently. 

"After all," he said at last, "there are only two persons really concerned- 
-your cousin, Miss Wynne, and yourself. I propose to make an offer to you." 

"Always willing to be reasonable, Mr. Halfpenny," answered Barthorpe. 

"Very good," said Mr. Halfpenny. "Of course, I see no possible reason 
for doubting the validity of the will. From our side, litigation must go on in 
the usual course. But I have a proposal to make to you. It is this--will you 
meet your cousin at my office, with all the persons--witnesses to the will, I 
mean--and state your objections to the will? In short, let us have what we 
may call a family discussion about it--it may prevent much litigation." 

Barthorpe considered this suggestion for a while. 

"What you really mean is that I should come to your offices and tell my 
cousin and you why I am fighting this will," he said eventually. "That it?" 

"Practically--yes," assented Mr. Halfpenny. 

"Whom do you propose to have present?" asked Barthorpe. 

"Yourself, your cousin, myself, the two witnesses, and, as a friend of 
everybody concerned, Professor Cox-Raythwaite," replied Mr. Halfpenny. 
"No one else is necessary." 

"And you wish me to tell, plainly, why I refuse to believe that the will is 
genuine?" asked Barthorpe. 

"Certainly--yes," assented Mr. Halfpenny. 

Barthorpe hesitated, eyeing the old lawyer doubtfully. 

"Tt will be a painful business--for my cousin," he said. 

"If--I really haven't the faintest notion of what you mean!" exclaimed 
Mr. Halfpenny. "But if--if it will be painful for your cousin to hear this-- 
whatever it is--in private, it would be much more painful for her to hear it in 
public. I gather, of course, that you have some strange revelation to make. 
Surely, it would be most considerate to her to make it in what we may call 
the privacy of the family circle, Cox-Raythwaite and myself." 

"I haven't the least objection to Cox-Raythwaite's presence, nor yours," 
said Barthorpe. "Very good--I'll accept your proposal--it will, as you say, 
save a lot of litigation. Now--when?" 


"Today is Tuesday," said Mr. Halfpenny. "What do you say to next 
Friday morning, at ten o'clock?" 

"Friday will do," answered Barthorpe. "I will be there at ten o'clock. I 
shall leave it to you to summon all the parties concerned. By the by, have 
you Burchill's address?" 

"T have," replied Mr. Halfpenny. "I will communicate with him at once." 

Barthorpe nodded, rose from his seat, and walked with his visitor 
towards the door of his private room. 

"Understand, Mr. Halfpenny," he said, "I'm agreeing to this to oblige 
you. And if the truth is very painful to my cousin, well, as you say, it's 
better for her to hear it in private than in a court of justice. All right, then-- 
Friday at ten." 

Mr. Halfpenny went back to his own office, astonished and marvelling. 
What on earth were these revelations which Barthorpe hinted at--these 
unpleasant truths which would so wound and hurt Peggie Wynne? Could it 
be possible that there really was some mystery about that will of which only 
Barthorpe knew the secret? It was incomprehensible to Mr. Halfpenny that 
any man could be so cool, so apparently cocksure about matters as 
Barthorpe was unless he felt absolutely certain of his own case. What that 
case could be, Mr. Halfpenny could not imagine--the only thing really 
certain was that Barthorpe seemed resolved on laying it bare when Friday 
came. 

"God bless me!--it's a most extraordinary complication altogether!" 
mused Mr. Halfpenny, once more alone in his own office. "It's very evident 
to me that Barthorpe Herapath is absolutely ignorant that he's suspected, 
and that the police are at work on him! What a surprise for him if the thing 
comes to a definite head, and--but let us see what Friday morning brings." 

Friday morning brought Barthorpe to Mr. Halfpenny's offices in good 
time. He came alone; a few minutes after his arrival Peggie Wynne, nervous 
and frightened, came, attended by Mr. Tertius and Professor Cox- 
Raythwaite. All these people were at once ushered into Mr. Halfpenny's 
private room, where polite, if constrained, greetings passed. At five minutes 
past ten o'clock Mr. Halfpenny looked at Barthorpe. 

"We're only waiting for Mr. Burchill," he remarked. "I wrote to him 
after seeing you, and I received a reply from him in which he promised to 
be here at ten this morning. It's now----" 


But at that moment the door opened to admit Mr. Frank Burchill, who, 
all unconscious of the fact that more than one pair of sharp eyes had 
followed him from his flat to Mr. Halfpenny's office, and that their owners 
were now in the immediate vicinity, came in full of polite self-assurance, 
and executed formal bows while he gracefully apologised to Mr. Halfpenny 
for being late. 

"It's all right, all right, Mr. Burchill," said the old lawyer, a little testy 
under the last-comer's polite phrases, all of which he thought unnecessary. 
"Five or ten minutes won't make any great difference. Take a seat, pray: I 
think if we all sit around this centre table of mine it will be more 
convenient. We can begin at once now, Mr. Barthorpe Herapath--I have 
already given strict instructions that we are not to be disturbed, on any 
account. My dear--perhaps you will sit here by me?--Mr. Tertius, you sit 
next to Miss Wynne--Professor----" 

Mr. Halfpenny's dispositions of his guests placed Peggie and her two 
companions on one side of a round table; Barthorpe and Burchill at the 
other--Mr. Halfpenny himself sat at the head. And as soon as he had taken 
his own seat, he looked at Barthorpe. 

"This, of course," he began, "is a quite informal meeting. We are here, 
as I understand matters, to hear why you, Mr. Barthorpe Herapath, object to 
your late uncle's will, and why you intend to dispute it. So I suppose the 
next thing to do will be to ask you to state your grounds." 

But Barthorpe shook his head with a decisive motion. 

"No," he answered. "Not at all! The first thing to do, Mr. Halfpenny, in 
my opinion, is to hear what is to be said in favour of the will. The will itself, 
I take it, is in your possession. I have seen it--I mean, I have seen the 
document which purports to be a will of the late Jacob Herapath--so I admit 
its existence. Two persons are named on that document as witnesses: Mr. 
Tertius, Mr. Burchill. They are both present now; at your request. I submit 
that the proper procedure is to question them both as to the circumstances 
under, which this alleged will was made." 

"I have no objections to that," answered Mr. Halfpenny. "I have no 
objection--neither, I am sure, has Miss Wynne--to anything you propose. 
Well, we take it for granted that this document exists--it is, of course, in my 
safe keeping. Every person has seen it, one time or another. We have here 
the two gentlemen who witnessed Jacob Herapath's signature and each 


other's. So I will first ask the elder of the two to tell us what he recollects of 
the matter. Now, Mr. Tertius?" 

Mr. Tertius, who since his arrival had shown as much nervousness as 
would probably have signalised his appearance in a witness-box, started at 
this direct appeal. 

"You--er, wish me----" he began, with an almost blank stare at Mr. 
Halfpenny. "You want me to----" 

"Come, come!" said Mr. Halfpenny. "This is as I have already said, an 
informal gathering. We needn't have any set forms or cut-and-dried 
procedure. I want you--we all want you--to tell us what you remember 
about the making of Jacob Herapath's will. Tell us in your own way, in 
whatever terms you like. Then we shall hear what your fellow-witness has 
to Say." 

"Perhaps you'll let me suggest something," broke in Barthorpe, who had 
obviously been thinking matters over. "Lay the alleged will on the table 
before you, Mr. Halfpenny--question the two opposed witnesses on it. That 
will simplify things." 

Mr. Halfpenny considered this proposition for a moment or two; then 
having whispered to Peggie and received her assent, he went across to a 
safe and presently returned with the will, which he placed on a writing-pad 
that lay in front of him. 

"Now, Mr. Tertius," he said. "Look at this will, which purports to have 
been made on the eighteenth day of April last. I understand that Jacob 
Herapath called you into his study on the evening of that day and told you 
that he wanted you and Mr. Burchill, his secretary, to witness his signature 
to a will which he had made--had written out himself. I understand also that 
you did witness his signature, attached your own, in Mr. Herapath's 
presence and Mr. Burchill's presence, and that Mr. Burchill's signature was 
attached under the same conditions. Am I right in all this?" 

"Quite right," replied Mr. Tertius. "Quite!" 

"Is this the document which Jacob Herapath produced?" 

"It is--certainly." 

"Was it all drawn out then?--I am putting these questions to you quite 
informally." 

"It was all written out, except the signatures. Jacob showed us that it 
was so written, though he did not allow us to see the wording. But he 
showed us plainly that there was nothing to do but to sign. Then he laid it 


on the desk, covered most of the sheet of paper with a piece of blotting 
paper and signed his name in our presence--I stood on one side of him, Mr. 
Burchill on the other. Then Mr. Burchill signed in his place--beneath mine." 

"And this," asked Mr. Halfpenny, pointing to the will, "this is your 
signature?" 

"Most certainly!" answered Mr. Tertius. 

"And this," continued Mr. Halfpenny, "is Jacob Herapath's?--and this 
Mr. Burchill's? You have no doubt about it?" 

"No more than that I see and hear you," replied Mr. Tertius. "I have no 
doubt." 

Mr. Halfpenny turned from Mr. Tertius to Barthorpe Herapath. But 
Barthorpe's face just then revealed nothing. Therefore the old lawyer turned 
towards Burchill. And suddenly a sharp idea struck him. He would settle 
one point to his own satisfaction at once, by one direct question. And so he- 
-as it were by impulse--thrust the will before and beneath Burchill's eyes, 
and placed his finger against the third signature. 

"Mr. Burchill," he said, "is that your writing?" 

Burchill, calm and self-possessed, glanced at the place which Mr. 
Halfpenny indicated, and then lifted his eyes, half sadly, half deprecatingly. 

"No!" he replied, with a little shake of the head "No, Mr. Halfpenny, it is 
not!" 

CHAPTER XXIII 

THE ACCUSATION 

The old lawyer, who had bent forward across the table in speaking to 
Burchill, pulled himself up sharply on receiving this answer, and for a 
second or two stared with a keen, searching gaze at the man he had 
questioned, who, on his part, returned the stare with calm assurance. A deep 
silence had fallen on the room; nothing broke it until Professor Cox- 
Raythwaite suddenly began to tap the table with the ends of his fingers. The 
sound roused Mr. Halfpenny to speech and action. He bent forward again 
towards Burchill, once more laying a hand on the will. 

"That is not your signature?" he asked quietly. 

Burchill shook his head--this time with a gesture of something very like 
contempt. 

"It is not!" he answered. 

"Did you see the late Jacob Herapath write--that?" 

"T did not!" 


"Did you see Mr. Tertius write--that?" 

"I did not!" 

"Have you ever seen this will, this document, before?" 

"Never!" 

Mr. Halfpenny drew the will towards himself with an impatient 
movement and began to replace it in the large envelope from which it had 
been taken. 

"In short, you never assisted at the execution of this document--never 
saw Jacob Herapath make any will--never witnessed any signature of his to 
this?" he said testily. "That's what you really say--what you affirm?" 

"Just so," replied Burchill. "You apprehend me exactly." 

"Yet you have just heard what Mr. Tertius says! What do you say to that, 
Mr. Burchill?" 

"I say nothing to that, Mr. Halfpenny. I have nothing to do with what 
Mr. Tertius says. I have answered your questions." 

"Mr. Tertius says that he and you saw Jacob Herapath sign that 
document, saw each other sign it! What you say now gives Mr. Tertius the 
direct lie, and----" 

"Pardon me, Mr. Halfpenny," interrupted Burchill quietly. "Mr. Tertius 
may be under some strange misapprehension; Mr. Tertius may be suffering 
from some curious hallucination. What I say is--I did not see the late Jacob 
Herapath sign that paper; I did not sign it myself; I did not see Mr. Tertius 
sign it; I have never seen it before!" 

Mr. Halfpenny made a little snorting sound, got up from his chair, 
picked up the envelope which contained the will, walked over to his safe, 
deposited the envelope in some inner receptacle, came back, produced his 
snuff-box, took a hearty pinch of its contents, snorted again, and looked 
hard at Barthorpe. 

"I don't see the least use in going on with this!" he said. "We have heard 
what Mr. Tertius, as one witness, says; we have heard what Mr. Frank 
Burchill, as the other witness, says. Mr. Tertius says that he saw the will 
executed in Mr. Burchill's presence; Mr. Burchill denies that in the fullest 
and most unqualified fashion. Why waste more time? We had better 
separate." 

But Barthorpe laughed, maliciously. 

"Scarcely!" he said. "You brought us here. It was your own proposal. I 
assented. And now that we are here, and you have heard--what you have 


heard--I'm going to have my say. You have gone, all along, Mr. Halfpenny, 
on the assumption that the piece of paper which you have just replaced in 
your safe is a genuine will. That's what you've said--I believe it's what you 
say now. I don't say so!" 

"What do you say it is, then?" demanded Mr. Halfpenny. 

Barthorpe slightly lowered his voice. 

"I say it's a forgery!" he answered. "That, I hope, is plain language. A 
forgery--from the first word to its last." 

"Oh!" exclaimed Mr. Halfpenny, a little sneeringly. "And who's the 
forger, pray?" 

"That man, there!" said Barthorpe, suddenly pointing to Mr. Tertius. 
"He's the forger! I accuse him to his face of forging every word, every letter 
of it from the first stroke to the final one. And I'll give you enough evidence 
to prove it--enough evidence, at any rate, to prove it to any reasonable man 
or before a judge and jury. Forgery, I tell you!" 

Mr. Halfpenny sat down again and became very calm and judicial. And 
he had at once to restrain Peggie Wynne, who during Barthorpe's last 
speech had manifested signs of a desire to speak, and had begun to produce 
a sealed packet from her muff. 

"Wait, my dear," said Mr. Halfpenny. "Do not speak just now--you shall 
have an opportunity later--leave this to me at present. So you say you can 
prove that this will is a forgery, Mr. Barthorpe Herapath?" he continued, 
turning to the other side of the table. "Very well--since I suggested that you 
should come here, you shall certainly have the opportunity. But just allow 
me to ask Mr. Tertius a question--Tertius, you have heard what Mr. Frank 
Burchill has just said?" 

"T have!" replied Mr. Tertius. "And--I am amazed!" 

"You stand by what you said yourself? You gave us a perfectly truthful 
account of the execution of the will?" 

"I stand by every word I said. I gave you--will give it again, anywhere!- 
-a perfectly truthful account of the circumstances under which the will was 
signed and witnessed. I have made no mistakes--l am under no 
hallucination. I am--astonished!" 

Mr. Halfpenny turned to Barthorpe with a wave of the hand. 

"We are at your disposal, Mr. Barthorpe Herapath," he said. "I leave the 
rest of these proceedings to you. You have openly and unqualifiedly 
accused Mr. Tertius of forging the will which we have all seen, and have 


said you can prove your accusations. Perhaps you'd better do it. Mind you!" 
he added, with a sudden heightening of tone, "mind you, I'm not asking you 
to prove anything. But if I know Tertius--and I think I do--he won't object to 
your saying anything you like--we shall, perhaps, get at the truth by way of 
what you say. So--say on!" 

"You're very kind," retorted Barthorpe. "I shall say on! But--I warned 
you--what I've got to say will give a good deal of pain to my cousin there. It 
would have been far better if you'd kept her out of this--still, she'd have had 
to hear it sooner or later in a court of justice----" 

"It strikes me we shall have to hear a good deal in a court of justice--as 
you say, sooner or later," interrupted Mr. Halfpenny, dryly. "So I don't think 
you need spare Miss Wynne. I should advise you to go on, and let us 
become acquainted with what you've got to tell us." 

"Barthorpe!" said Peggie, "I do not mind what pain you give me--you 
can't give me much more than I've already been given this morning. But I 
wish"--she turned appealingly to Mr. Halfpenny and again began to draw 
the sealed packet from her muff--"I do wish, Mr. Halfpenny, you'd let me 
say something before----" 

"Say nothing, my dear, at present," commanded Mr. Halfpenny, firmly. 
"Allow Mr. Barthorpe Herapath to have his say. Now, sir!" he went on, with 
a motion of his hand towards the younger solicitor. "Pray let us hear you." 

"In my own fashion," retorted Barthorpe. "You're not a judge, you know. 
Very good--if I give pain to you, Peggie, it's not my fault. Now, Mr. 
Halfpenny," he continued, turning and pointing contemptuously to Mr. 
Tertius, "as this is wholly informal, I'll begin with an informal yet pertinent 
question, to you. Do you know who that man really is?" 

"I believe that gentleman, sir, to be Mr. John Christopher Tertius, and 
my very good and much-esteemed friend," replied Mr. Halfpenny, with 
asperity. 

"Pshaw!" sneered Barthorpe. He turned to Professor Cox-Raythwaite. 
"T'll put the same question to you?" he said. "Do you know who he is?" 

"And I give you the same answer, sir," answered the professor. 

"No doubt!" said Barthorpe, still sneeringly. "The fact is, neither of you 
know who he is. So I'll tell you. He's an ex-convict. He served a term of 
penal servitude for forgery--forgery, do you hear? And his real name is not 
Tertius. What it is, and who he really is, and all about him, I'm going to tell 
you. Forger--ex-convict--get that into your minds, all of you. For it's true!" 


Mr. Tertius, who had started visibly as Barthorpe rapped out the first of 
his accusations, and had grown paler as they went on, quietly rose from his 
chair. 

"Before this goes further, Halfpenny," he said, "I should like to have a 
word in private with Miss Wynne. Afterwards--and I shan't detain her more 
than a moment--I shall have no objection to hearing anything that Mr. 
Barthorpe Herapath has to say. My dear!--step this way with me a moment, 
I beg." 

Mr. Halfpenny's private room was an apartment of considerable size, 
having in it two large recessed windows. Into one of these Mr. Tertius led 
Peggie, and there he spoke a few quiet words to her. Barthorpe Herapath 
affected to take no notice, but the other men, watching them closely, saw 
the girl start at something which Mr. Tertius said. But she instantly regained 
her self-possession and composure, and when she came back to the table 
her face, though pale, was firm and resolute. And Barthorpe looked at her 
then, and his voice, when he spoke again, was less aggressive and more 
civil. 

"It's not to my taste to bring unpleasant family scandals into public 
notice," he said, "and that's why I rather welcomed your proposal that we 
should discuss this affair in private, Mr. Halfpenny. And now for what I've 
got to tell you. I shall have to go back a long way in our family history. My 
late uncle, Jacob Herapath, was the eldest of the three children of his father, 
Matthew Herapath, who was a medical practitioner at Granchester in 
Yorkshire--a small town on the Yorkshire and Lancashire border. The three 
children were Jacob, Richard, and Susan. With the main outlines of Jacob 
Herapath's career I believe we are all fairly well acquainted. He came to 
London as a youth, and he prospered, and became what we know him to 
have been. Richard, my father, went out to Canada, when he was very 
young, settled there, and there he died. 

"Now we come to Susan, the only daughter. Susan Herapath, at the age 
of twenty, married a man named Wynne--Arthur John Wynne, who at that 
time was about twenty-five years of age, was the secretary and treasurer of 
a recently formed railway--a sort of branch railway on the coast, which had 
its head office at Southampton, a coast town. In Southampton, this Arthur 
John Wynne and his wife settled down. At the end of a year their first child 
was born--my cousin Margaret, who is here with us. When she--I am 
putting all this as briefly as I can--when she was about eighteen months old 


a sad affair happened. Wynne, who had been living in a style very much 
above his position, was suddenly arrested on a charge of forgery. 
Investigations proved that he had executed a number of most skilful and 
clever forgeries, by which he had defrauded his employers of a large--a very 
large--amount of money. He was sent for trial to the assizes at Lancaster, he 
was found guilty, and he was sentenced to seven years' penal servitude. And 
almost at once after the trial his wife died. 

"Here my late uncle, Jacob Herapath, came forward. He went north, 
assumed possession and guardianship of the child, and took her away from 
Southampton. He took her into Buckinghamshire and there placed her in the 
care of some people named Bristowe, who were farmers near Aylesbury and 
whom he knew very well. In the care of Mrs. Bristowe, the child remained 
until she was between six and seven years old. Then she was removed to 
Jacob Herapath's own house in Portman Square, where she has remained 
ever since. My cousin, I believe, has a very accurate recollection of her 
residence with the Bristowes, and she will remember being brought from 
Buckinghamshire to London at the time I have spoken of." 

Barthorpe paused for a moment and looked at Peggie. But Peggie, who 
was listening intently with downcast head, made no remark, and he 
presently continued. 

"Now, not so very long after that--I mean, after the child was brought to 
Portman Square--another person came to the house as a permanent resident. 
His name was given to the servants as Mr. Tertius. The conditions of his 
residence were somewhat peculiar. He had rooms of his own; he did as he 
liked. Sometimes he joined Jacob Herapath at meals; sometimes he did not. 
There was an air of mystery about him. What was it? I will tell you in a 
word--the mystery or its secret, was this--the man Tertius, who sits there 
now, was in reality the girl's father! He was Arthur John Wynne, the ex- 
convict--the clever forger!" 

CHAPTER XXIV 

COLD STEEL 

The two men who formed what one may call the alien and impartial 
audience at that table were mutually and similarly impressed by a certain 
feature of Barthorpe Herapath's speech--its exceeding malevolence. As he 
went on from sentence to sentence, his eyes continually turned to Mr. 
Tertius, who sat, composed and impassive, listening, and in them was a 
gleam which could not be mistaken--the gleam of bitter, personal dislike. 


Mr. Halfpenny and Professor Cox-Raythwaite both saw that look and drew 
their own conclusions, and when Barthorpe spat out his last words, the man 
of science turned to the man of law and muttered a sharp sentence in Latin 
which no one else caught. And Mr. Halfpenny nodded and muttered a word 
or two back before he turned to Barthorpe. 

"Even supposing--mind, I only say supposing--even supposing you are 
correct in all you say--and I don't know that you are," he said, "what you 
have put before us does nothing to prove that the will which we have just 
inspected is not what we believe it to be--we, at any rate--the valid will of 
Jacob Herapath. You know as well as I do that you'd have to give stronger 
grounds than that before a judge and jury." 

"I'll give you my grounds," answered Barthorpe eagerly. He bent over 
the table in his eagerness, and the old lawyer suddenly realized that 
Barthorpe genuinely believed himself to be in the right. "I'll give you my 
grounds without reserve. Consider them--I'll check them off, point by point- 
-you can follow them: 

"First. It was well known--to me, at any rate, that my uncle Jacob 
Herapath, had never made a will. 

"Second. Is it not probable that if he wanted to make a will he would 
have employed me, who had acted as his solicitor for fifteen years? 

"Third. I had a conversation with him about making a will just under a 
year ago, and he then said he'd have it done, and he mentioned that he 
should divide his estate equally between me and my cousin there. 

"Fourth. Mr. Burchill here absolutely denies all knowledge of this 
alleged will. 

"Fifth. My uncle's handwriting, as you all know, was exceedingly plain 
and very easy to imitate. Burchill's handwriting is similarly plain--of the 
copperplate sort--and just as easy to imitate. 

"Sixth. That man across there is an expert forger! I have the account of 
his trial at Lancaster Assizes--the evidence shows that his work was most 
expert. Is it likely that his hand should have lost its cunning--even after 
several years? 

"Seventh. That man there had every opportunity of forging this will. 
With his experience and knowledge it would be a simple matter to him. He 
did it with the idea of getting everything into the hands of his own daughter, 
of defrauding me of my just rights. Since my uncle's death he has made two 
attempts to see Burchill privately--why? To square him, of course! And----" 


Mr. Tertius, who had been gazing at the table while Barthorpe went 
through these points, suddenly lifted his head and looked at Mr. Halfpenny. 
His usual nervousness seemed to have left him, and there was something 
very like a smile of contempt about his lips when he spoke. 

"I think, Halfpenny," he said quietly, "I really think it is time all this 
extraordinary farce--for it is nothing less!--came to an end. May I be 
permitted to ask Mr. Barthorpe Herapath a few questions?" 

"So far as I am concerned, as many as you please, Tertius," replied Mr. 
Halfpenny. "Whether he'll answer them or not is another matter. He ought 
to." 

"I shall answer them if I please, and I shall not answer them if I don't 
want to," said Barthorpe sullenly. "You can put them, anyway. But they'll 
make no difference--I know what I'm talking about." 

"So do I," said Mr. Tertius. "And really, as we come here to get at the 
truth, it will be all the better for everybody concerned if you do answer my 
questions. Now--you say I am in reality Arthur Wynne, the father of your 
cousin, the brother-in-law of Jacob Herapath. What you have said about 
Arthur John Wynne is unfortunately only too true. It is true that he erred 
and was punished--severely. In due course he went to Portland. I want to 
ask you what became of him afterwards?--you say you have full 
knowledge." 

"You mean, what became of you afterwards," sneered Barthorpe. "I 
know when you left Portland. You left it for London--and you came to 
London to be sheltered, under your assumed name, by Jacob Herapath." 

"No more than that?" asked Mr. Tertius. 

"That's enough,” answered Barthorpe. "You left Portland in April, 1897; 
you came to London when you were discharged; in June of that year you'd 
taken up your residence under Jacob Herapath's roof. And it's no use your 
trying to bluff me--I've traced your movements!" 

"With the aid, no doubt, of Mr. Burchill there," observed Mr. Tertius, 
dryly. "But----" 

Burchill drew himself up. 

"Sir!" he exclaimed. "That is an unwarrantable assumption, and----" 

"Unwarrantable assumptions, Mr. Burchill, appear to be present in great 
quantity," interrupted Mr. Tertius, with an air of defiance which surprised 
everybody. "Don't you interrupt me, sir!--I'll deal with you before long in a 
way that will astonish you. Now, Mr. Barthorpe Herapath," he went on, 


turning to that person with determination, "I will astonish you somewhat, 
for I honestly believe you really have some belief in what you say. I am not 
Arthur John Wynne. I am what I have always been--John Christopher 
Tertius, as a considerable number of people in this town can prove. But I 
knew Arthur John Wynne. When he left Portland he came to me here in 
London--at the suggestion of Jacob Herapath. I then lived in Bloomsbury--I 
had recently lost my wife. I took Wynne to live with me. But he had not 
long to live. If you had searched into matters more deeply, you would have 
found that he got his discharge earlier than he would have done in the usual 
course, because of his health. As a matter of fact, he was very ill when he 
came to me, and he died six weeks after his arrival at my house. He is 
buried in the churchyard of the village from which he originally came--in 
Wales--and you can inspect all the documents relating to his death, and see 
his grave if you care to. After his death, for reasons into which I need not 
go, I went to live with Jacob Herapath. It was his great desire--and mine-- 
that Wynne's daughter, your cousin, should never know her father's sad 
history. But for you she never would have known it! And--that is a plain 
answer to what you have had to allege against me. Now, sir, let me ask you 
a plain question. Who invented this cock-and-bull story? You don't reply-- 
readily? Shall I assist you by a suggestion? Was it that man who sits by you- 
-Burchill? For Burchill knows that he has lied vilely and shamelessly this 
morning--Burchill knows that he did see Jacob Herapath sign that will-- 
Burchill knows that that will was duly witnessed by himself and by me in 
the presence of each other and of the testator! God bless my soul!" 
exclaimed Mr. Tertius, thumping the table vehemently. "Why, man alive, 
your cousin Margaret has a document here which proves that that will is all 
right--a document written by Jacob Herapath himself! Bring it out, my dear- 
-confound these men with an indisputable proof!" 

But before Peggie could draw the packet from her muff, Burchill had 
risen and was showing signs of retreat. And Barthorpe, now pale with anger 
and perplexity, had risen too--and he was looking at Burchill. 

Mr. Halfpenny looked at both men. Then he pointed to their chairs. 
"Hadn't you better sit down again?" he said. "It seems to me that we're just 
arriving at the most interesting stage of these proceedings." 

Burchill stepped towards the door. 

"I do not propose to stay in company in which I am ruthlessly insulted," 
he said. "It is, of course, a question of my word against Mr. Tertius's. We 


shall see. As for the present, I do." 

"Stop!" said Barthorpe. He moved towards Burchill, motioning him 
towards the window in which Peggie and Mr. Tertius had spoken together. 
"Here--a word with you!" 

But Burchill made for the door, and Mr. Halfpenny nudged Professor 
Cox-Raythwaite. 

"I say--stop!" exclaimed Barthorpe. "There's some explanation----" 

He was about to lay a hand on the door when Mr. Halfpenny touched a 
bell which stood in front of him on the table. And at its sharp sound the 
door opened from without, and Burchill fell back at what he saw--fell back 
upon Barthorpe, who looked past him, and started in his turn. 

"Great Scot!" said Barthorpe. "Police!" 

Davidge came quickly and quietly in--three other men with him. And in 
the room from which they emerged Barthorpe saw more men, many more 
men, and with them an eager, excited face which he somehow recognized-- 
the face of the little Argus reporter who had asked him and Selwood for 
news on the morning after Jacob Herapath's murder. 

But Barthorpe had no time to waste thoughts on Triffitt. He suddenly 
became alive to the fact that two exceedingly strong men had seized his 
arms; that two others had similarly seized Burchill. The pallor died out of 
his face and gave place to a dull glow of anger. 

"Now, then?" he growled. "What's all this!" 

"The same for both of you, Mr. Herapath," answered Davidge, 
cheerfully and in business-like fashion. "I'll charge both you and Mr. 
Burchill formally when we've got you to the station. You're both under 
arrest, you know. And I may as well warn you----" 

"Nonsense!" exclaimed Barthorpe. "Arrest!--on what charge?" 

"Charge will be the same for both," answered Davidge coolly. "The 
murder of Jacob Herapath." 

A dead silence fell on the room. Then Peggie Wynne cried out, and 
Barthorpe suddenly made a spring at Burchill. 

"You villain!" he said in a low concentrated voice. "You've done me, 
you devil! Let me get my hands on----" 

The other men, Triffitt on their heels, came bustling into the room, 
obedient to Davidge's lifted finger. 

"Put the handcuffs on both of 'em," commanded Davidge. "Can't take 
any chances, Mr. Herapath, if you lose your temper--the other gentleman---- 


It was at that moment that the other gentleman took his chance. While 
Barthorpe Herapath had foolishly allowed himself to become warm and 
excited, Burchill had remained cool and watchful and calculating. And now 
in the slight diversion made by the entrance of the other detectives, he 
suddenly and adroitly threw off the grasp of the men who held him, darted 
through the open door on to the stairs, and had vanished before Davidge 
could cry out. Davidge darted too, the other police darted, Mr. Halfpenny 
smote his bell and shouted to his clerks. But the clerks were downstairs, out 
of hearing, and the police were fleshy men, slow of movement, while 
Burchill was slippery as an eel and agile as an athlete. Moreover, Burchill, 
during his secretaryship to Jacob Herapath, had constantly visited Mr. 
Halfpenny's office, and was as well acquainted with its ins and outs as its 
tenant; he knew where, in those dark stairs there was a side stair which led 
to a private door in a neighbouring alley. And while the pursuers blundered 
this way and that, he calmly slipped out to freedom, and, in a couple of 
minutes was mingling with the crowds in a busy thoroughfare, safe for that 
time. 

Then Davidge, cursing his men and his luck, took Barthorpe Herapath 
away, and Triffitt rushed headlong to Fleet Street, seething with excitement 
and brimming with news. 

CHAPTER XXV 

PROFESSIONAL ANALYSIS 

The Argus came out in great style next morning, and it and Triffitt 
continued to give its vast circle of readers a similar feast of excitement for a 
good ten days. Triffitt, in fact, went almost foodless and sleepless; there was 
so much to do. To begin with, there was the daily hue and cry after Burchill, 
who had disappeared as completely as if his familiar evil spirits had carried 
him bodily away from the very door of Halfpenny and Farthing's office. 
Then there was the bringing up of Barthorpe Herapath before the magistrate 
at Bow Street, and the proceedings at the adjourned coroner's inquest. It 
was not until the tenth day that anything like a breathing space came. But 
the position of affairs on that tenth day was a fairly clear one. The coroner's 
jury had returned a verdict of wilful murder against Barthorpe Herapath and 
Frank Burchill; the magistrate had committed Barthorpe for trial; the police 
were still hunting high and low for Burchill. And there was scarcely a soul 
who had heard the evidence before the coroner and the magistrate who did 


not believe that both the suspected men were guilty and that both--when 
Burchill had been caught--would ere long stand in the Old Bailey dock and 
eventually hear themselves sentenced to the scaffold. 

One man, however, believed nothing of the sort, and that man was 
Professor Cox-Raythwaite. His big, burly form had been very much in 
evidence at all the proceedings before coroner and magistrate. He had 
followed every scrap of testimony with the most scrupulous care; he had 
made notes from time to time; he had given up his leisure moments, and 
stolen some from his proper pursuits, to a deep consideration of the case as 
presented by the police. And on the afternoon which saw Barthorpe 
committed to take his trial, he went away from Bow Street, alone, thinking 
more deeply than ever. He walked home to his house in Endsleigh Gardens, 
head bent, hands clasped behind his big back, the very incarnation of deep 
and ponderous musing. He shut himself in his study; he threw himself into 
his easy chair before his hearth; he remained smoking infinite tobacco, 
staring into vacancy, until his dinner-bell rang. He roused himself to eat and 
drink; then he went out into the street, bought all the evening newspapers he 
could lay hands on, and, hailing a taxi-cab, drove to Portman Square. 

Peggie, Mr. Tertius, and Selwood had just dined; they were sitting in a 
quiet little parlour, silent and melancholy. The disgrace of Barthorpe's 
arrest, of the revelations before coroner and magistrate, of his committal on 
the capital charge, had reduced Peggie to a state of intense misery; the two 
men felt hopelessly unable to give her any comfort. To both, the entrance of 
Cox-Raythwaite came as a positive relief. 

Cox-Raythwaite, shown into the presence of these three, closed the door 
in a fashion which showed that he did not wish to be disturbed, came 
silently across the room, and drew a chair into the midst of the disconsolate 
group. His glance round commanded attention. 

"Now, my friends," he said, plunging straight into his subject, "if we 
don't wish to see Barthorpe hanged, we've just got to stir ourselves! I've 
come here to begin the stirring." 

Peggie looked up with a sudden heightening of colour. Mr. Tertius 
slowly shook his head. 

"Pitiable!" he murmured. "Pitiable, most pitiable! But the evidence, my 
dear Cox-Raythwaite, the evidence! I only wish----" 

"I've been listening to all the evidence that could be brought before 
coroner's jury and magistrate in police court," broke in the Professor. 


"Listening with all my ears until I know every scrap of it by heart. And for 
four solid hours this afternoon I've been analysing it. I'm going to analyse it 
to you--and then I'll show you why it doesn't satisfy me. Give me your close 
attention, all of you." 

He drew a little table to his elbow, laid his bundle of papers upon it, and 
began to talk, checking off his points on the tips of his big, chemical-stained 
fingers. 

"Now," he said, "we'll just go through the evidence which has been 
brought against these two men, Barthorpe and Burchill, which evidence has 
resulted in Barthorpe being committed for trial and in the police's increased 
anxiety to lay hold of Burchill. The police theory, after all, is a very simple 
one--let's take it and their evidence point by point. 

"1. The police say that Jacob Herapath came to his death as the result of 
a conspiracy between his nephew Barthorpe Herapath and Frank Burchill. 

"2. They say that the proof that that conspiracy existed is found in 
certain documents discovered by Davidge at Burchill's flat, in which 
documents Barthorpe covenants to pay Burchill ten per cent. of the value of 
the Herapath property if and when he, Barthorpe, comes into it. 

"3. The police argue that this conspiracy to murder Jacob Herapath and 
upset the will was in existence before November 12th--in other words that 
the idea of upsetting the will came first, and that the murder arose out of it. 

"4. In support of this they have proved that Barthorpe was in close touch 
with Burchill as soon as the murder was committed--afternoon of the same 
day, at any rate--and therefore presumably had been in close touch with him 
previously. 

"5. They have proved to the full a certain matter about which there is no 
doubt--that Barthorpe was at the estate office about the time at which, 
according to medical evidence, his uncle was murdered, that he 
subsequently put on his uncle's coat and hat and visited this house, and 
afterwards returned to the estate office. That, I say, is certain--and it is the 
most damning thing against Barthorpe. 

"6. According to the police, then, Barthorpe was the actual murderer, 
and Burchill was an accessory before the fact. There is no evidence that 
Burchill was near the estate office that night. But that, of course, doesn't 
matter--if, as the police suggest, there is evidence that the conspiracy to kill 
Jacob Herapath existed before November 12th, then it doesn't matter at all 
whether Burchill took an active part in it or not--he's guilty as accessory." 


The Professor here paused and smote his bundle of papers. Then he 
lifted and wagged one of his great fingers. 

"But!" he exclaimed. "But--but--always a but! And the but in this case is 
a mighty one. It's this--did that conspiracy exist before November 12th? Did 
it--did it? It's a great point--it's a great point. Now, we all know that this 
morming, before he was committed, Barthorpe, much against the wishes of 
his legal advisers, insisted, forcibly insisted, on making a statement. It's in 
the evening papers here, verbatim. I'll read it to you carefully--you heard 
him, all of you, but I want you to hear it again, read slowly. Consider it-- 
think of it carefully--remember the circumstances under which it's made!" 

He turned to the table, selected a newspaper, and read: 

The accused, having insisted, in spite of evident strong dissuasion 
from his counsel, upon making a statement, said: "I wish to tell the plain 
and absolute truth about my concern with this affair. I have heard the 
evidence given by various witnesses as to my financial position. That 
evidence is more or less true. I lost a lot of money last winter in betting and 
gambling. I was not aware that my position was known to my uncle until 
one of these witnesses revealed that my uncle had been employing private 
inquiry agents to find it out. I was meaning, when his death occurred, to 
make a clean breast to him. I was on the best of terms with him--whatever 
he may have known, it made no difference that I ever noticed in his 
behaviour to me. I was not aware that my uncle had made a will. He never 
mentioned it to me. About a year ago, there was some joking conversation 
between us about making a will, and I said to him that he ought to do it, and 
give me the job, and he replied, laughingly, that he supposed he would have 
to, some time. I solemnly declare that on November 12th I hadn't the ghost 
of a notion that he had made a will. 

"On November 12th last, about five o'clock in the afternoon, I received 
a note from my uncle, asking me to meet him at his estate office, at 
midnight. I had often met him there at that time--there was nothing unusual 
about such an appointment. I went there, of course--I walked there from my 
flat in the Adelphi. I noticed when I got there that my uncle's brougham was 
being slowly driven round the square across the road. The outer door of the 
office was slightly open. I was surprised. The usual thing when I made late 
calls was for me to ring a bell which sounded in my uncle's private room, 
and he then came and admitted me. I went in, and down the hall, and I then 
saw that the door of his room was also open. The electric light was burning. 


I went in. I at once saw my uncle--he was lying between the desk and the 
hearth, quite dead. There was a revolver lying near. I touched his hand and 
found it was quite warm. 

'""T looked round, and seeing no sign of any struggle, I concluded that 
my uncle had shot himself. I noticed that his keys were lying on the desk. 
His fur-collared overcoat and slouch hat were thrown on a sofa. Of course, I 
was much upset. I went outside, meaning, I believe, to call the caretaker. 
Everything was very still in the house. I did not call. I began to think. I 
knew I was in a strange position. I knew my uncle's death would make a 
vast difference to me. I was next of kin. I wanted to know how things stood- 
-how I was left. Something suggested itself to me. I think the overcoat and 
hat suggested it. I put on the hat and coat, took the keys from the table, and 
the latch-key of the Portman Square house from my uncle's waistcoat 
pocket, turned out the light, went out, closed both doors, went to the 
brougham, and was driven away. I saw very well that the coachman didn't 
know me at all--he thought I was his master. 

""T have heard the evidence about my visit to Portman Square. I 
stopped there some time. I made a fairly complete search for a will and 
didn't find anything. It is quite true that I used one of the glasses, and ate a 
sandwich, and very likely I did bite into another. It's true, too, that I have 
lost two front teeth, and that the evidence of that could be in the sandwich. 
All that's true--I admit it. It's also quite true that I got the taxi-cab at two 
o'clock at the corner of Orchard Street and drove back to Kensington. I re- 
entered the office; everything was as I'd left it. I took off the coat and hat, 
put the keys under some loose papers on the table, turned out the light and 
went home to my flat. 

"Now I wish to tell the absolute, honest truth about Burchill and the 
will. When I heard of and saw the will, after Mr. Tertius produced it, I went 
to see Burchill at his flat. I had never seen him, never communicated with 
him in any way whatever since he had left my uncle's service until that 
afternoon. I had got his address from a letter which I found in a pocket- 
book of my uncle's, which I took possession of when the police and I 
searched his effects. I went to see Burchill about the will, of course. When I 
said that a will had been found he fenced with me. He would only reply 
ambiguously. Eventually he asked me, point-blank, if I would make it worth 
his while if he aided me in upsetting the will. I replied that if he could-- 
which I doubted--I would. He told me to call at ten o'clock that night. I did 


so. He then told me what I had never suspected--that Mr. Tertius was, in 
reality, Arthur John Wynne, a convicted forger. He gave me his proofs, and 
I was fool enough to believe them. He then suggested that it would be the 
easiest thing in the world, considering Wynne's record, to prove that he had 
forged the will for his daughter's benefit. He offered to aid in this if I would 
sign documents giving him ten per cent. of the total value of my uncle's 
estate, and I was foolish enough to consent, and to sign. I solemnly declare 
that the entire suggestion about upsetting the will came from Burchill, and 
that there was no conspiracy between us of any sort whatever previous to 
that night. Whatever may happen, I've told this court the absolute, definite 
truth!" 

Professor Cox-Raythwaite folded up the newspaper, laid it on the little 
table, and brought his big hand down on his knee with an emphatic smack. 

"Now, then!" he said. "In my deliberate, coldly reasoned opinion, that 
statement is true! If they hang Barthorpe, they'll hang an innocent man. But- 

CHAPTER XXVI 

THE REMAND PRISON 

Mr. Tertius broke the significant silence which followed. He shook his 
head sadly, and sighed deeply. 

"Ah, those buts!" he said. "As you remarked just now, Cox-Raythwaite, 
there is always a but. Now, this particular one--what is it?" 

"Let me finish my sentence," responded the Professor. "I say, I do not 
believe Barthorpe to be guilty of murder, though guilty enough of a 
particularly mean, dirty, and sneaking conspiracy to defraud his cousin. Yes, 
innocent of murder--but it will be a stiff job to prove his innocence. As 
things stand, he'll be hanged safe enough! You know what our juries are, 
Tertius--evidence such as that which has been put before the coroner and 
the magistrate will be quite sufficient to damn him at the Old Bailey. 
Ample!" 

"What do you suggest, then?" asked Mr. Tertius. 

"Suggestion," answered the Professor, "is a difficult matter. But there 
are two things--perhaps more, but certainly two--on which I want light. The 
first is--nobody has succeeded in unearthing the man who went to the 
House of Commons to see Jacob on the night of the murder. In spite of 
everything, advertisements and all the rest of it, he's never come forward. If 
you remember, Halfpenny had a theory that the letter and the object which 


Mountain saw Jacob hand to that man were a note to the Safe Deposit 
people and the key of the safe. Now we know that's not so, because no one 
ever brought any letter to the Safe Deposit people and nobody's ever opened 
the safe. Halfpenny, too, believed, during the period of the police officials’ 
masterly silence, that that man had put himself in communication with 
them. Now we know that the police have never heard anything whatever of 
him, have never traced him. I'm convinced that if we could unearth that man 
we should learn something. But how to do it, I don't know." 

"And the other point?" asked Selwood, after a pause during which 
everybody seemed to be ruminating deeply. "You mentioned two." 

"The other point," replied the Professor, "is one on which I am going to 
make a practical suggestion. It's this--I believe that Barthorpe told the truth 
in that statement of his which I've just read to you, but I should like to know 
if he told all the truth--all! He may have omitted some slight thing, some 
infinitesimal circumstance----" 

"Do you mean about himself or--what?" asked Selwood. 

"I mean some very--or seemingly very--slight thing, during his two 
visits to the estate office that night, which, however slight it may seem, 
would form a clue to the real murderer," answered the Professor. "He may 
have seen something, noticed something, and forgotten it, or not attached 
great importance to it. And, in short," he continued, with added emphasis, 
"in short, my friends, Barthorpe must be visited, interviewed, questioned-- 
not merely by his legal advisers, but by some friend, and the very person to 
do it"--here he turned and laid his great hand on Peggie's shoulder--"is--you, 
my dear!" 

"I!" exclaimed Peggie. 

"You, certainly! Nobody better. He will tell you what he would tell no 
one else," said the Professor. "You're the person. Am I not right, Tertius?" 

"T think you are right," assented Mr. Tertius. "Yes, I think so." 

"But--he's in prison!" said Peggie. "Will they let me?" 

"Oh, that's all right," answered the Professor. "Halfpenny will arrange 
that like winking. You must go at once--and Selwood there will go with 
you. Far better for you two young people to go than for either Halfpenny, or 
Tertius, or myself. Youth invites confidence." 

Peggie turned and looked at Selwood. 

"You'll go?" she asked. 


Selwood felt his cheeks flush and rose to conceal his sudden show of 
feeling. "I'll go anywhere and do anything!" he answered quietly. "I don't 
know whether my opinion's worth having, but I think exactly as Professor 
Cox-Raythwaite does about this affair. But--who's the guilty man? Is it--can 
it be Burchill? If what Barthorpe Herapath says about that will affair is true, 
Burchill is cunning and subtle enough for----" 

"Burchill, my dear lad, is at present out of our ken," interrupted Cox- 
Raythwaite. "Barthorpe, however, is very much within it, and Halfpenny 
must arrange for you two to see him without delay. And once closeted with 
him, you must talk to him for his soul's good--get him to search his 
memory, to think of every detail he can rake up--above everything, if there's 
anything he's keeping back, beg him, on your knees if necessary, to make a 
clean breast of it. Otherwise----" 

Two days later Peggie, sick at heart, and Selwood, nervous and fidgety, 
sat in a room which gave both of them a feeling as of partial suffocation. It 
was not that it was not big enough for two people, or for six people, or for a 
dozen people to sit in--there was space for twenty. What oppressed them 
was the horrible sense of formality, the absence of life, colour, of anything 
but sure and solid security, the intrusive spick-and-spanness, the blatant 
cleanliness, the conscious odour of some sort of soap, used presumably for 
washing floors and walls, the whole crying atmosphere of incarceration. 
The barred window, the pictureless walls, the official look of the utterly 
plain chairs and tables, the grilles of iron bars which cut the place in half-- 
these things oppressed the girl so profoundly that she felt as if a sharp 
scream was the only thing that would relieve her pent-up feelings. And as 
she sat there with thumping heart, dreading the appearance of her cousin 
behind those bars, yet wishing intensely that he would come, Peggie had a 
sudden fearful realization of what it really meant to fall into the hands of 
justice. There, somewhere close by, no doubt, Barthorpe was able to move 
hands and feet, legs and arms, body and head--but within limits. He could 
pace a cell, he could tramp round an exercise yard, he could eat and drink, 
he could use his tongue when allowed, he could do many things--but always 
within limits. He was held--held by an unseen power which could 
materialize, could make itself very much seen, at a second's notice. There 
he would stop until he was carried off to his trial; he would come and go 
during that trial, the unseen power always holding him. And one day he 
would either go out of the power's clutches--free, or he would be carried 


off, not to this remand prison but a certain cell in another place in which he 
would sit, or lounge, or lie, with nothing to do, until a bustling, businesslike 
man came in one morning with a little group of officials and in his hand a 
bundle of leather straps. Held!--by the strong, never-relaxing clutch of the 
law. That---- 

"Buck up!" whispered Selwood, in the blunt language of irreverent, yet 
good-natured, youth. "He's coming!" 

Peggie looked up to see Barthorpe staring at her through the iron bars. 
He was not over good to look at. He had a two days' beard on his face; his 
linen was not fresh; his clothes were put on untidily; he stood with his 
hands in his pockets lumpishly--the change wrought by incarceration, even 
of that comparative sort, was great. He looked both sulky and sheepish; he 
gave Selwood no more than a curt nod; his first response to his cousin was 
of the nature of a growl. 

"Hanged if I know what you've come for!" he said. "What's the good of 
it? You may mean well, but----" 

"Oh, Barthorpe, how can you!" exclaimed Peggie. "Of course we've 
come! Do you think it possible we shouldn't come? You know very well we 
all believe you innocent." 

"Who's all?" demanded Barthorpe, half-sneeringly. "Yourself, perhaps, 
and the parlour-maid!" 

"All of us," said Selwood, thinking it was time a man spoke. "Cox- 
Raythwaite, Mr. Tertius, myself. That's a fact, anyhow, so you'd better grasp 
it.” 

Barthorpe straightened himself and looked keenly at Selwood. Then he 
spoke naturally and simply. 

"I'm much obliged to you, Selwood," he said. "I'd shake hands with you 
if I could. I'm obliged to the others, too--especially to old Tertius--I've 
wronged him, no doubt. But"--here his face grew dark and savage--"if you 
only knew how I was tricked by that devil! Is he caught?--that's what I want 
to know." 

"No!" answered Selwood. "But never mind him--we've come here to see 
what we can do for you. That's the important thing." 

"What can anybody do?" said Barthorpe, with a mirthless laugh. "You 
know all the evidence. It's enough--they'll hang me on it!" 

"Barthorpe, you mustn't!" expostulated Peggie. "That's not the way to 
treat things. Tell him," she went on, turning to Selwood, "tell him all that 


Professor Cox-Raythwaite said the other night." 

Selwood repeated the gist of the Professor's arguments and suggestions, 
and Barthorpe began to show some interest. But at the end he shook his 
head. 

"I don't know that there's anything more that I can tell," he said. 
"Whatever anybody may think, I told the entire truth about myself and this 
affair in that statement before the magistrate. Of course, you know they 
didn't want me to say a word--my legal advisers, I mean. They were dead 
against it. But you see, I was resolved on it--I wanted it to get in the papers. 
I told everything in that. I tried to put it as plainly as I could. No--I've told 
the main facts." 

"But aren't there any little facts, Barthorpe?" asked Peggie. "Can't you 
think of any small thing--was there nothing that would give--I don't know 
how to put it." 

"Anything that you can think of that would give a clue?" suggested 
Selwood. "Was there nothing you noticed--was there anything----" 

Barthorpe appeared to be thinking; then to be hesitating--finally, he 
looked at Selwood a little shamefacedly. 

"Well, there were one or two things that I didn't tell," he said. "I--the 
fact is, I didn't think they were of importance. One of them was about that 
key to the Safe Deposit. You know you and I couldn't find it when we 
searched the office that morning. Well, I had found it. Or rather, I took it off 
the bunch of keys. I wanted to search the safe at the Safe Deposit myself. 
But I never did. I don't know whether the detectives have found it or not--I 
threw it into a drawer at my office in which there are a lot of other keys. 
But, you know, there's nothing in that--nothing at all." 

"You said one or two other things just now," remarked Selwood. "That's 
one--what's the other?" 

Barthorpe hesitated. The three were not the only occupants of that 
gloomy room, and though the official ears might have been graven out of 
stone, he felt their presence. 

"Don't keep anything back, Barthorpe," pleaded Peggie. 

"Oh, well!" responded Barthorpe. "I'll tell you, though I don't know 
what good it will do. I didn't tell this, because--well, of course, it's not 
exactly a thing a man likes to tell. When I looked over Uncle Jacob's desk, 
just after I found him dead, you know, I found a hundred-pound note lying 
there. I put it in my pocket. Hundred-pound notes weren't plentiful, you 


know," he went on with a grim smile. "Of course, it was a shabby thing to 
do, sort of robbing the dead, you know, but----" 

"Do you see any way in which that can help?" asked Selwood, whose 
mind was not disposed to dwell on nice questions of morality or conduct. 
"Does anything suggest itself?" 

"Why, this," answered Barthorpe, rubbing his chin. "It was a brand-new 
note. That's puzzled me--that it should be lying there amongst papers. You 
might go to Uncle Jacob's bank and find out when he drew it--or rather, if 
he'd been drawing money that day. He used, as you and I know, to draw 
considerable amounts in notes. And--it's only a notion--if he'd drawn 
anything big that day, and he had it on him that night, why, there's a motive 
there. Somebody may have known he'd a considerable amount on him and 
have followed him in there. Don't forget that I found both doors open when 
I went there! That's a point that mustn't be overlooked." 

"There's absolutely nothing else you can think of?" asked Selwood. 

Barthorpe shook his head. No--there was nothing--he was sure of that. 
And then he turned eagerly to the question of finding Burchill. Burchill, he 
was certain, knew more than he had given him credit for, knew something, 
perhaps, about the actual murder. He was a deep, crafty dog, Burchill--only 
let the police find him!---- 

Time was up, then, and Peggie and Selwood had to go--their last 
impression that of Barthorpe thrusting his hands in his pockets and lounging 
away to his enforced idleness. It made the girl sick at heart, and it showed 
Selwood what deprivation of liberty means to a man who has hitherto been 
active and vigorous. 

"Have we done any good?" asked Peggie, drawing a deep breath of free 
air as soon as they were outside the gates. "Any bit of good?" 

"There's the affair of the bank-note," answered Selwood. "That may be 
of some moment. I'll go and report progress on that, anyway." 

He put Peggie into her car to go home, and himself hailed a taxi-cab and 
drove straight to Mr. Halfpenny's office, where Professor Cox-Raythwaite 
and Mr. Tertius had arranged to meet him. 

CHAPTER XXVII 

THE LAST CHEQUE 

The three elderly gentlemen, seated in Mr. Halfpenny's private room, 
listened with intense, if silent, interest to Selwood's account of the interview 
with Barthorpe. It was a small bundle of news that he had brought back and 


two of his hearers showed by their faces that they attached little importance 
to it. But Professor Cox-Raythwaite caught eagerly at the mere scrap of 
suggestion. 

"Tertius!--Halfpenny!" he exclaimed. "That must be followed up--we 
must follow it up at once. That bank-note may be a most valuable and 
effective clue." 

Mr. Halfpenny showed a decided incredulity and dissent. 

"I don't see it," he answered. "Don't see it at all, Cox-Raythwaite. What 
is there in it? What clue can there be in the fact that Barthorpe picked up a 
hundred pound bank-note from his uncle's writing-desk? Lord bless me!-- 
why, every one of us four men knows very well that hundred pound notes 
were as common to Jacob Herapath as half-crowns are to any of us! He was 
a man who carried money in large amounts on him always--I've 
expostulated with him about it. Don't you know--no, I dare say you don't 
though, because you never had business dealings with him, and perhaps 
Tertius doesn't, either, because he, like you, only knew him as a friend--you 
don't know that Jacob had a peculiarity. Perhaps Mr. Selwood knows of it, 
though, as he was his secretary." 

"What peculiarity?" asked the Professor. "I know he had several fads, 
which one might call peculiarities." 

"He had a business peculiarity," replied Mr. Halfpenny, "and it was well 
known to people in his line of business. You know that Jacob Herapath had 
extensive, unusually extensive, dealings in real property--land and houses. 
Quite apart from the Herapath Flats, he dealt on wide lines with real estate; 
he was always buying and selling. And his peculiarity was that all his 
transactions in this way were done by cash--bank-notes or gold--instead of 
by cheque. It didn't matter if he was buying a hundred thousand pounds' 
worth of property, or selling two hundred thousand pounds' worth--the 
affairs had to be completed by payment in that fashion. I've scolded him 
about it scores of times; he only laughed at me; he said that had been the 
custom when he went into the business, and he'd stuck to it, and wasn't 
going to give it up. God bless me!" concluded Mr. Halfpenny, with 
emphasis. "I ought to know, for Jacob Herapath has concluded many an 
operation in this very room, and at this very table--I've seen him handle 
many a hundred thousand pounds' worth of notes in my time, paying or 
receiving! And, as I said, the mere picking up of a hundred pound note from 


his desk is--why, it's no more than if I picked up a few of those coppers that 
are lying there on my chimney-piece!" 

"Just so, just so!" observed Mr. Tertius mildly. "Jacob was a very 
wealthy man--the money evidence was everywhere." 

But Professor Cox-Raythwaite only laughed and smote the table with 
his big fist. 

"My dear Halfpenny!" he exclaimed. "Why, you've just given us the 
very best proof of what I've been saying! You're not looking deeply enough 
into things. The very fact to which you bear testimony proves to me that a 
certain theory which is assuming shape in my mind may possibly have a 
great deal in it. That theory, briefly, is this--on the day of his death, Jacob 
Herapath may have had upon his person a large amount of money in bank- 
notes. He may have had them paid to him. He may have drawn them from 
his bank, to pay to somebody else. Some evil person may have been aware 
of his possession of those notes and have tracked him to the estate offices, 
or gained entrance, or--mark this!--have been lurking--lurking!--there, in 
order to rob him. Don't forget two points, my friend--one, that Barthorpe (if 
he's speaking the truth, and I, personally, believe he is) tells us that the 
doors of the offices and the private room were open when he called at 
twelve o'clock; and, too, that, according to Mountain, the coachman, Jacob 
Herapath had been in those offices since twenty-five minutes to twelve-- 
plenty of time for murder and robbery to take place. I repeat--Jacob may 
have had a considerable sum of money on him that night, some one may 
have known it, and the motive of his murder may have been--probably was- 
-sheer robbery. And we ought to go on that, if we want to save the family 
honour." 

Mr. Tertius nodded and murmured assent, and Mr. Halfpenny stirred 
uneasily in his chair. 

"Family honour!" he said. "Yes, yes, that's right, of course. It would be a 
dreadful thing to see a nephew hanged for the murder of his uncle--quite 
right!" 

"A much more dreadful thing to stand by and see an innocent man 
hanged, without moving heaven and earth to clear him," commented the 
Professor. "Come now, I helped to establish the fact that Barthorpe visited 
Portman Square that night--Tertius there helped too, by his quickness in 
seeing that the half-eaten sandwich had been bitten into by a man who had 
lost two front teeth, which, of course, was Barthorpe's case--so the least we 


can do is to bestir ourselves now that we believe him to have told the truth 
in that statement." 

"But how exactly are we to bestir ourselves?" asked Mr. Halfpenny. 

"I suggest a visit to Jacob Herapath's bankers, first of all," answered the 
Professor. "I haven't heard that any particular inquiry has been made. Did 
you make any, Halfpenny?" 

"Jacob's bankers are Bittleston, Stocks and Bittleston," replied the old 
lawyer. "I did make it in my way to drop in there and to see Mr. Playbourne, 
the manager of their West End branch, in Piccadilly. He assured me that 
there was nothing whatever out of the common in Jacob Herapath's 
transactions with them just before his death, and nothing at all in their 
particulars of his banking account which could throw any possible light on 
his murder." 

"In his opinion," said the Professor, caustically, "in his opinion, 
Halfpenny! But--you don't know what our opinion might be. Now, I suggest 
that we all go at once to see this Mr. Playbourne; there's ample time before 
the bank closes for the day." 

"Very well," assented Mr. Halfpenny. "All the same, I'm afraid 
Playbourne will only say just what he said before." 

Mr. Playbourne, a good typical specimen of the somewhat old-fashioned 
bank manager, receiving this formidable deputation of four gentlemen in his 
private room, said precisely what he had said before, and seemed astonished 
to think that any light upon such an unpleasant thing as a murder could 
possibly be derived from so highly respectable a quarter as that in which he 
moved during the greater part of the day. 

"I can't think of anything in our transactions with the late Mr. Herapath 
that gives any clue, any idea, anything at all," he said, somewhat 
querulously. "Mr. Herapath's transactions with us, right up to the day of his 
death, were just what they had been for years. Of course, I'm willing to tell 
you anything, show you anything. You're acting for Miss Wynne, aren't you, 
Mr. Halfpenny?" 

"I have a power of attorney from Miss Wynne, for that matter," 
answered Mr. Halfpenny. "Everything of that sort's in my hands." 

"T'll tell you what, then," said the bank manager, laying his hand on a 
bell at his side. "You'd better see Jacob Herapath's pass-book. I recently had 
it posted up to the day of his death, and of course we've retained it until you 
demanded it. You can't have a better index to his affairs with us than you'll 


find in it. Sellars," he went on, as a clerk appeared, "bring me the late Mr. 
Herapath's pass-book--Mr. Ravensdale has it." 

The visitors presently gathered round the desk on which Mr. Playbourne 
laid the parchment-bound book--one of a corresponding thickness with the 
dead man's transactions. The manager turned to the pages last filled in. 

"You're aware, of course, some of you at any rate," he said, "you, Mr. 
Halfpenny, and you, Mr. Selwood, that the late Jacob Herapath dealt in big 
sums. He always had a very large balance at this branch of our bank; he was 
continually paying in and drawing out amounts which, to men of less 
means, must needs seem tremendous. Now, you can see for yourselves what 
his transactions with us were during the last few days of his life; I, as I have 
said, see nothing out of the way in them--you, of course," he continued, 
with a sniff, "may see a good deal!" 

Professor Cox-Raythwaite ran his eye over the neatly-written pages, 
passing rapidly on to the important date--November 12th. And he suddenly 
thrust out his arm and put the tip of a big yellow finger on one particular 
entry. 

"There!" he exclaimed. "Look at that. 'Self, £5,000.’ Paid out, you see, 
on November 12th. Do you see?" 

Mr. Playbourne laughed cynically. 

"My dear sir!" he said. "Do you mean to say that you attach any 
importance to an entry like that? Jacob Herapath constantly drew cheques to 
self for five, ten, twenty, thirty--aye, fifty thousand pounds! He dealt in tens 
of thousands--he was always buying or selling. Five thousand pounds!--a 
fleabite!" 

"All the same, if you please," said the Professor quietly, "I should like to 
know if Jacob Herapath presented that self cheque himself, and if so, how 
he took the money it represents." 

"Oh, very well!" said the manager resignedly. He touched his bell again, 
and looked wearily at the clerk who answered it. "Find out if the late Mr. 
Herapath himself presented a cheque for five thousand on November 12th, 
and if so, how he took it," he said. "Well," he continued, turning to his 
visitors. "Do you see anything with any further possible mystery attached to 
Ite. 

"There's an entry there--the last," observed Mr. Halfpenny. "That. 
'‘Dimambro: three thousand guineas.’ That's the same date." 


Mr. Playbourne suddenly showed some interest and animation. His eyes 
brightened; he sat up erect. 

"Ah!" he said. "Well, now, that is somewhat remarkable, that entry!-- 
though of course there's nothing out of the common in it. But that cheque 
was most certainly the very last ever drawn by Jacob Herapath, and 
according to strict law, it never ought to have been paid out by us." 

"Why?" asked Professor Cox-Raythwaite. 

"Because Jacob Herapath, the drawer, was dead before it was 
presented," replied the manager. "But of course we didn't know that. The 
cheque, you see, was drawn on November 12th, and it was presented here 
as soon as ever the doors were opened next morning and before any of us 
knew of what had happened during the night, and it was accordingly 
honoured in the usual way." 

"The payee, of course, was known?" observed Mr. Halfpenny. 

"No, he was not known, but he endorsed the cheque with name and 
address, and there can be no reason whatever to doubt that it had come to 
him in the ordinary way of business," replied the manager. "Quite a usual 
transaction, but, as I say, noteworthy, because, as you know, a cheque is no 
good after its drawer's demise." 

Professor Cox-Raythwaite, who appeared to have fallen into a brown 
study for a moment, suddenly looked up. 

"Now I wonder if we might be permitted to see that cheque--as a 
curiosity?" he said. "Can we be favoured so far?" 

"Oh, certainly, certainly," answered Mr. Playbourne. "No trouble. I'll-- 
ah, here's your information about the other cheque--the self cheque for five 
thousand." 

He took a slip of paper from the clerk who just then entered, and read it 
aloud. 

"Here you are,” he said. "Mr. Herapath cashed cheque for £5,000 
himself, at three o'clock; the money in fifty notes of £100 each, numbered 
as follows'--you can take this slip, if you like," he continued, handing the 
paper to Professor Cox-Raythwaite, as the obviously most interested man of 
his party. "There are the numbers of the notes. Of course, I can't see how all 
this throws any light on the mystery of Herapath's murder, but perhaps you 
can. Sellers," he continued, turning to the clerk, and beckoning him to look 
at the pass-book, "find me the cheque referred to there, and bring it here." 


The clerk returned in a few minutes with the cheque, which Mr. 
Playbourne at once exhibited to his visitors. 

"There you are, gentlemen," he said. "Quite a curiosity!--certainly the 
last cheque ever drawn by our poor friend. There, you see, is his well- 
known signature with his secret littke mark which you wouldn't detect-- 
secret between him and us, eh!--big, bold handwriting, wasn't it? Sad to 
think that that was--very likely--the last time he used a pen!" 

Professor Cox-Raythwaite in his turn handled the cheque. Its face gave 
him small concern; what he was most interested in was the endorsement on 
the back. Without saying anything to his companions, he memorized that 
endorsement, and he was still murmuring it to himself when, a few minutes 
later, he walked out of the bank. 

"Luigi Dimambro, Hotel Ravenna, Soho." 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE HOTEL RAVENNA 

Once closeted together in the private room at Halfpenny and Farthing's 
office, Mr. Halfpenny, who had seemed somewhat mystified by the 
happenings at the bank, looked inquiringly at Professor Cox-Raythwaite 
and snapped out one suggestive monosyllable: 

"Well?" 

"Very well indeed," answered Cox-Raythwaite. "I consider we have 
done good work. We have found things out. That bank manager is a 
pompous ass; he's a man of asinine, or possible bovine, mind! Of course, he 
ought to have revealed these things at both the inquest and the magisterial 
proceedings!--they'll certainly have to be put in evidence at Barthorpe 
Herapath's trial." 

"What things?" demanded the old lawyer, a little testily. 

"Two things--facts," replied the Professor, composedly. "First, that 
Jacob Herapath drew five thousand pounds in hundred pound notes at three 
o'clock on the day of his death. Second, that at some hour of that day he 
drew a cheque in favour of one Luigi Dimambro, which cheque was cashed 
as soon as the bank opened next morning." 

"Frankly," observed Mr. Halfpenny, "frankly, candidly, Cox-Raythwaite, 
I do not see what these things--facts--prove." 

"Very likely," said the Professor, imperturbable as ever, "but they're 
remarkably suggestive to me. They establish for one thing the fact that, in 


all probability, Jacob Herapath had those notes on him when he was 
murdered." 

"Don't see it," retorted Mr. Halfpenny. "He got the fifty one-hundred- 
pound notes from the bank at three o'clock in the afternoon. He's supposed 
to have been murdered at twelve--midnight. That's nine hours. Plenty of 
time in which to pay those notes away--as he most likely did." 

"If you'll let your mind go back to what came out in evidence at the 
inquest," said the Professor, "you'll remember that Jacob Herapath went to 
the House of Commons at half-past three that day and never left it until his 
coachman fetched him at a quarter-past eleven. It's not very likely that he'd 
transact business at the House." 

"Plenty of time between three and half-past three," objected Mr. 
Halfpenny. 

"Quite so, but we haven't heard of any transaction being carried out 
during that time. Make inquiry, and see if he did engage in any such 
transaction," said the Professor. "If he didn't, then my theory that he had the 
notes on him is correct. Moreover, Barthorpe has told Selwood that he 
picked up one note from the desk in his uncle's private room." 

"One note!" exclaimed Mr. Halfpenny. 

"One note--quite so," agreed the Professor. "May it not have been--it's 
all theory, of course--that Jacob had all the notes on the desk when he was 
murdered, that the murderer grabbed them afterwards, and in his haste, left 
one? Come, now!" 

"Theory--theory!" said Mr. Halfpenny. "Still, I'll make inquiries all 
around, to see if Jacob did pay five thousand away to anybody that 
afternoon. Well, and your other point?" 

"I should like to know what the cheque for three thousand guineas was 
for," answered the Professor. "It was paid out to one Luigi Dimambro, 
whose address was written down by himself in endorsing the cheque as 
Hotel Ravenna, Soho. He, presumably, is a foreigner, an Italian, or a 
Corsican, or a Sicilian, and the probability is that Jacob Herapath bought 
something from him that day, and that the transaction took place after 
banking hours." 

"How do you deduce that?" asked Mr. Halfpenny. 

"Because Dimambro cashed his cheque as soon as the bank opened its 
doors next morning," answered the Professor. "If he'd been given the 
cheque before four o'clock on November 12th, he'd have cashed it then." 


"The cheque may have been posted to him," said Mr. Halfpenny. 

"May be; the point is that it was drawn by Jacob on November 12th and 
cashed at the earliest possible hour next day," replied the Professor. "Now, 
though it may have nothing to do with the case, I want to know what that 
cheque referred to. More than this, I have an idea. May not this man 
Dimambro be the man who called on Jacob Herapath at the House of 
Commons that night--the man whom Mountain saw, but did not recognize 
as one of his master's usual friends or acquaintances? Do you see that 
point?" 

Mr. Tertius and Selwood muttered expressions of acquiescence, but Mr. 
Halfpenny shook his head. 

"Can't see anything much in it," he said. "If this foreign fellow, 
Dimambro, was the man who called at the House, I don't see what that's got 
to do with the murder. Jacob Herapath, of course, had business affairs with 
all sorts of queer people--Italians, Spaniards, Chinese--many a Tom, Dick, 
and Harry of 'em; he bought curios of all descriptions, and often sold them 
again as soon as bought." 

"Very good suggestion," said Professor Cox-Raythwaite. "He may have 
bought something extremely valuable from this Dimambro that day, or that 
night, and--he may have had it on him when he was murdered. Clearly, we 
must see this Luigi Dimambro!" 

"If he's the man who called at the House, you forget that he's been 
advertised for no end," said Selwood. 

"No, I don't," responded the Professor. "But he may be out of the 
country: may have come to it specially to see Jacob Herapath, and left it 
again. I repeat, we must see this man, if he's to be found. We must make 
inquiries--cautious, guarded inquiries--at this hotel in Soho, which is 
probably a foreigners’ house of call, a mere restaurant. And the very person 
to make those inquiries," he concluded, turning to Selwood and favouring 
him with a smack of the shoulder, "is--you!" 

Selwood flinched, physically and mentally. He had no great love of the 
proposed role--private detective work did not appeal to him. And he 
suggested that Professor Cox-Raythwaite had far better apply to Scotland 
Yard. 

"By no means," answered the Professor calmly. "You are the man to do 
the work. We don't want any police interference. This Hotel Ravenna is 
probably some café, restaurant, or saloon in Soho, frequented by foreigners- 


-a place where, perhaps, a man can get a room for a night or two. You must 
go quietly, unobtrusively, there; if it's a restaurant, as it's sure to be, or at 
any rate, a place to which a restaurant is attached, go in and get some sort of 
a meal, keep your eyes open, find out the proprietor, get into talk with him, 
see if he knows Luigi Dimambro. All you need is tact, caution, and 
readiness to adapt yourself to circumstances." 

Then, when they left Mr. Halfpenny's office he took Selwood aside and 
gave him certain hints and instructions, and enlarged upon the advantages 
of finding Dimambro if he was to be found. The Professor himself was 
enthusiastic about these recent developments, and he succeeded in 
communicating some of his enthusiasm to Selwood. After all, thought 
Selwood, as he went to Portman Square to tell Peggie of the afternoon's 
doings, whatever he did was being done for Peggie; moreover, he was by 
that time certain that however mean and base Barthorpe Herapath's conduct 
had been about the will, he was certainly not the murderer of his uncle. If 
that murderer was to be tracked--why, there was a certain zest, an appealing 
excitement in the tracking of him that presented a sure fascination to 
youthful spirits. 

That evening found Selwood, quietly and unassumingly attired, 
examining the purlieus of Soho. It was a district of which he knew little, 
and for half an hour he perambulated its streets, wondering at the distinctly 
foreign atmosphere. And suddenly he came across the Hotel Ravenna--there 
it was, confronting him, at the lower end of Dean Street. He drew back and 
looked it well over from the opposite pavement. 

The Hotel Ravenna was rather more of a pretentious establishment than 
Selwood had expected it to be. It was typically Italian in outward aspect. 
There were the usual evergreen shrubs set in the usual green wood tubs at 
the entrance; the usual abundance of plate-glass and garish gilt; the usual 
glimpse, whenever the door opened, of the usual vista of white linen, red 
plush, and many mirrors; the waiter who occasionally showed himself at the 
door, napkin in hand, was of the type which Selwood had seen a thousand 
times under similar circumstances. But all this related to the restaurant-- 
Selwood was more interested that the word "Hotel" appeared in gilt letters 
over a door at the side of the establishment and was repeated in the 
windows of the upper storeys. He was half-minded to enter the door at 
once, and to make a guarded inquiry for Mr. Luigi Dimambro; on reflection 
he walked across the street and boldly entered the restaurant. 


It was half-past seven o'clock, and the place was full of customers. 
Selwood took most of them to be foreigners. He also concluded after a first 
glance around him that the majority had some connection, more or less 
close, with either the dramatic, or the musical, or the artistic professions. 
There was much laughter and long hair, marvellous neckties and wondrous 
costumes; everybody seemed to be talking without regard to question or 
answer; the artillery of the voices mingled with the rattling of plates and 
popping of corks. Clearly this was no easy place in which to seek for a man 
whom one had never seen! 

Selwood allowed a waiter to conduct him to a vacant seat--a plush 
throne half-way along the restaurant. He ordered a modest dinner and a 
bottle of light wine, and following what seemed to be the custom, lighted a 
cigarette until his first course appeared. And while he waited he looked 
about him, noting everything that presented itself. Out of all the folk there, 
waiters and customers, the idle and the busy, he quickly decided that there 
was only one man who possessed particular interest for him. That man was 
the big, smiling, frock-coated, sleek-haired patron or proprietor, who strode 
up and down, beaming and nodding, sharp-eyed and courteous, and whom 
Selwood, from a glance at the emblazoned lettering of the bill-of-fare, took 
to rejoice in the name of Mr. Alessandro Bioni. This man, if he was 
landlord, or manager, of the Ravenna Hotel, was clearly the person to 
approach if one wanted information about the Luigi Dimambro who had 
given the place as his address as recently as November 12th. 

While he ate and drank, Selwood wondered how to go about his 
business. It seemed to him that the best thing to do, now that he had seen 
the place and assured himself that it was a hotel evidently doing a proper 
and legitimate business, was to approach its management with a plain 
question--was Mr. Luigi Dimambro staying there, or was he known there? 
Since Dimambro, whoever he might be, had given that as his address, 
something must be known of him. And when the smiling patron presently 
came round, and, seeing a new customer, asked politely if he was being 
served to his satisfaction, Selwood determined to settle matters at once. 

"The proprietor, I presume?" he asked. 

"Manager, sir," answered the other. "The proprietor, he is an old 
gentleman--practically retired." 

"Perhaps I can ask you a question," Selwood. "Have you got a Mr. Luigi 
Dimambro staying at your hotel? He is, I believe"--here Selwood made a 


bold shot at a possibility--"a seller of curios, or art objects. I know he stops 
here sometimes." 

The manager rubbed his hands together and reflected. 

"One moment, sir," he said. "I get the register. The hotel guests, they 
come in here for meals, but always I do not recollect their names, and 
sometimes not know them. But the register----" 

He sped down the room, through a side door, vanished; to return in a 
moment with a book which he carried to Selwood's side. 

"Dimambro?" he said. "Recently, then? We shall see." 

"About the beginning or middle of November," answered Selwood. 

The manager found the pages: suddenly he pointed to an entry. 

"See, then!" he exclaimed dramatically. "You are right, sir. There--Luigi 
Dimambro--November 11th to--yes--13th. Two days only. Then he go-- 
leave us, eh?" 

"Oh, then, he's not here now," said Selwood, affecting disappointment. 
"That's a pity. I wanted to see him. I wonder if he left any address?" 

The manager showed more politeness in returning to the hotel office and 
making inquiry. He came back full of disappointment that he could not 
oblige his customer. No--no address--merely there for two nights--then 
gone--nobody knew where. Perhaps he would return--some day. 

"Oh, it's of no great consequence, thank you," remarked Selwood. "I'm 
much obliged to you." 

He had found out, at any rate, that a man named Dimambro had 
certainly stayed at the Hotel Ravenna on the critical and important date. 
Presumably he was the man who had presented Jacob Herapath's cheque at 
Bittleston's Bank first thing on the morning after the murder. But whether 
this man had any connection with that murder, whether to discover his 
whereabouts would be to reveal something of use in establishing Barthorpe 
Herapath's innocence, were questions which he must leave to Professor 
Cox-Raythwaite, to whom he was presently going with his news. 

He had just finished his coffee, and was about to pay his bill when, 
looking up to summon the waiter, he suddenly saw a face appear behind the 
glass panel of the street door--the face of a man who had evidently stolen 
quietly into the entry between the evergreen shrubs and wished to take a 
sulreptitious peep into the interior of the little restaurant. It was there, 
clearly seen through the glass, but for one fraction of a second--then it was 


withdrawn as swiftly as it had come and the panel of glass was blank again. 
But in that flash of time Selwood had recognized it. 

Burchill! 

CHAPTER XXIX 

THE NOTE IN THE PRAYER-BOOK 

Selwood hurried out of that restaurant as soon as he had paid his bill, 
but it was with small hopes of finding the man whose face had appeared at 
the glass panel for the fraction of a second. As well look for one snowflake 
in a drift as for one man in those crowded streets!--all the same, he spent 
half an hour in wandering round the neighbourhood, looking eagerly at 
every tall figure he met or passed. And at the end of that time he went off to 
Endsleigh Gardens and reported progress to Professor Cox-Raythwaite. 

The Professor heard both items of news without betraying any great 
surprise. 

"You're sure it was Burchill?" he asked. 

"As sure," answered Selwood, "as that you're you! His is not a face easy 
to mistake." 

"He's a daring fellow," observed the Professor, musingly. "A very bold 
fellow! There's a very good portrait of him on those bills that the police 
have put out and posted so freely, and he must know that every constable 
and detective in London is on the look-out for him, to say nothing of folk 
who would be glad of the reward. If that was Burchill--and I've no doubt of 
it, Since you're So certain--it suggests a good deal to me." 

"What?" asked Selwood. 

"That he's not afraid of being recaptured as you'd think he would be," 
replied the Professor. "It suggests that he's got some card up his sleeve-- 
which is what I've always thought. He probably knows something--you may 
be certain, in any case, that he's playing a deep and bold game, for his own 
purpose, of course. Now, I wonder if Burchill went to that restaurant on the 
same errand as yourself?" 

"What!--to look for Dimambro?" exclaimed Selwood. 

"Why not? Remember that Burchill was Jacob Herapath's secretary 
before you were," answered the Professor. "He was with Jacob some time, 
wasn't he? Well, he knew a good deal about Jacob's doings. Jacob may have 
had dealings with this Dimambro person in Burchill's days. You don't 
remember that Jacob had any such dealings in your time?" 


"Never!" replied Selwood. "Never heard the man's name_ until 
yesterday--never saw any letters from him, never heard Mr. Herapath 
mention him. But then, as Mr. Halfpenny said, yesterday, Mr. Herapath had 
all sorts of queer dealings with queer people. It's a fact that he used to buy 
and sell all sorts of things--curios, pictures, precious stones--he'd all sorts of 
irons in the fire. It's a fact, too, that he was accustomed to carrying not only 
considerable sums of money, but valuables on him." 

"Ah!" exclaimed the Professor. He rose out of his chair, put his hands 
behind his broad back, and began to march up and down his study. "I'll tell 
you what, young man!" he said earnestly. "I'm more than ever convinced 
that Jacob Herapath was robbed as well as murdered, and that robbery and 
murder--or, rather, murder and robbery, for the murder would go first--took 
place just before Barthorpe entered the offices to keep that appointment. 
Selwood!--we must find this Dimambro man!" 

"Who's most likely left the country," remarked Selwood. 

"That's probable--it may be certain," said the Professor. "Nevertheless, 
he may be here. And Burchill may be looking for him, too. Now, if 
Dimambro stopped two days at that Hotel Ravenna, from November 11th to 
13th, there must be somebody who knows something of him. We must--you 
must--make more inquiry--there at the hotel. Talk quietly to that manager or 
the servants. Get a description of him. Do that at once--first thing tomorrow 
morning." 

"You don't want to tell the police all this?" asked Selwood. 

"No! Not at present, at any rate," answered the Professor. "The police 
have their own methods, and they don't thank anybody for putting them off 
their beaten tracks. And--for the present--we won't tell them anything about 
your seeing Burchill. If we did, they'd be incredulous. Police-like, they'll 
have watched the various seaports much more closely than they'll have 
watched London streets for Burchill. And Burchill's a clever devil--he'll 
know that he's much safer under the very nose of the people who want him 
than he would be fifty miles away from their toes! No, it's my opinion that 
Master Burchill will reveal himself, when the time comes." 

"Give himself up, do you mean?" exclaimed Selwood. 

"Likely--but if he does, it'll be done with a purpose," answered the 
Professor. '"Well--keep all quiet at present, and tomorrow morning, go and 
see if you can find out more about Dimambro at that hotel." 


Selwood repaired to the polite manager again next day and found no 
difficulty in getting whatever information the hotel staff--represented by a 
manageress, a general man-servant, and a maid or two--could give. It was 
meagre, and not too exact in particulars. Mr. Dimambro, who had never 
been there before, had stopped two days. He had occupied Room 5--the 
gentleman could see it if he wished. Mr. Dimambro had been in and out 
most of the time. On the 13th he had gone out early in the morning; by ten 
o'clock he had returned, paid his bill, and gone away with his luggage--one 
suit-case. No--he had had no callers at the hotel. But a waiter in the 
restaurant was discovered who remembered him as Number 5, and that on 
the 12th he had entertained a gentleman to dinner at seven o'clock--a tall, 
thin, dark-faced gentleman, who looked like--yes, like an actor: a nicely 
dressed gentleman. That was all the waiter could remember of the guest; he 
remembered just about as much of Number 5, which was that Dimambro 
was a shortish, stoutish gentleman, with a slight black beard and moustache. 
There was a good reason why the waiter remembered this occurrence--the 
two gentlemen had a bottle of the best champagne, a rare occurrence at the 
Hotel Ravenna--a whole bottle, for which the surprising sum of twelve 
shillings and sixpence was charged! In proof of that startling episode in the 
restaurant routine, he produced the desk book for that day--behold it, the 
entry: Number 5--1 Moet & Chandon, 12s. 6d. 

"It is of a rare thing our customers call for wine so expensive," said the 
polite manager. "Light wines, you understand, sir, we mostly sell. 
Champagne at twelve and six--an event!" 

Selwood carried this further news to Professor Cox-Raythwaite, who 
roused himself from his microscope to consider it. 

"Could that tall, dark, nicely-dressed gentleman have been Burchill?" he 
muttered. "Sounds like him. But you've got a description of Dimambro, at 
any rate. Now we know of one man who saw the caller at the House of 
Commons--Mountain, the coachman. Come along--I'll go with you to see 
Mountain." 

Mountain, discovered at the mews wherein the Herapath stable was 
kept, said at once that he remembered the gentleman who had come out of 
the House of Commons with his late master. But when he came to be taxed 
with a requirement of details, Mountain's memory proved to be of no real 
value. The gentleman--well, he was a well-dressed gentleman, and he wore 


a top hat. But whether the gentleman was dark or fair, elderly or middle- 
aged, short or medium-heighted, he did not know--exactly. Nevertheless---- 

"I should know him again, sir, if I was to set eyes on him!" said 
Mountain, with such belief in his powers. "Pick him out of a thousand, I 
could!" 

"Queer how deficient most of our people are in the faculty of 
observation!" remarked the Professor as he and Selwood left the mews. "It 
really is most extraordinary that a man like that, with plenty of intelligence, 
and is no doubt a good man in his own line, can look at another man for a 
full minute and yet be utterly unable to tell you anything definite about him 
a month later! No help there, Selwood." 

It seemed to Selwood that they were face to face with an impossible 
situation, and he began to feel inclined to share Mr. Halfpenny's pessimistic 
opinions as to the usefulness of these researches. But Professor Cox- 
Raythwaite was not to be easily daunted, and he was no sooner baulked in 
one direction than he hastened to try another. 

"Now, let's see where we are," he said, as they went round to Portman 
Square. "We do know for a certainty that Jacob Herapath had a transaction 
of some sort with one Luigi Dimambro, on November 12th, and that it 
resulted in his handing, or sending, the said Luigi a cheque for three 
thousand guineas. Let's see if we can't find some trace of it, or some 
mention of it, or of previous dealings with Dimambro, amongst Jacob's 
papers. I suppose we can get access to everything here at the house, and 
down at the office, too, can't we? The probability is that the transaction with 
Dimambro was not the first. There must be something, Selwood-- 
memoranda, letters, receipts--must be!" 

But Selwood shook his head and uttered a dismal groan. 

"Another of my late employer's peculiarities," he answered, "was that he 
never gave or took receipts in what one may call word-of-mouth 
transactions! He had a rooted--almost savage--objection to anybody asking 
him for a receipt for cash; he absolutely refused to take one if he paid cash. 
I've seen him pay several thousand pounds for a purchase and fling the 
proffered receipt in the fire in the purchaser's presence. He used to ask-- 
vehemently!--if you wanted receipts for a loaf of bread or a pound of beef- 
steak. I'm afraid we shan't find much of that sort. As to letters and 
memoranda, Mr. Herapath had a curious habit which gave me considerable 
trouble of mind when I first went to him, though I admit it was a simple 


one. He destroyed every letter he ever got as soon as he'd answered it. And 
as he insisted on everything being answered there and then, there's no great 
accumulation of paper in that way!" 

"We'll see what there is, anyhow," said the Professor. "If we could find 
something, anything--a mere business card, a letter-heading--that would 
give us Dimambro's permanent address, it would be of use. For I'm more 
and more convinced that Dimambro was the man who called at the House 
of Commons that night, and if it was Burchill who dined with him that same 
evening, why, then--but come along, let's have a look at Jacob's desk in the 
house here, and after that we'll go down to the estate offices and see if we 
can find anything there." 

This was a Saturday morning--during the whole of that afternoon and 
evening the Professor and Selwood examined every drawer and receptacle 
in which Jacob Herapath's papers lay, both at Portman Square and at 
Kensington. And, exactly as Selwood had said, there was next to nothing of 
a private nature. Papers relating to Parliamentary matters, to building 
schemes, to business affairs, there were in plenty, duly filed, docketed, and 
arranged, but there was nothing of the sort that Cox-Raythwaite hoped to 
find, and when they parted, late at night, they were no wiser than when they 
began their investigations. 

"Go home to bed," counselled the Professor. "Put the whole thing out of 
your head until Monday morning. Don't even think about it. Come and see 
me on Monday, first thing, and we'll start again. For by the Lord Harry! I'll 
find out yet what the real nature of Jacob Herapath's transaction with 
Dimambro was, if I have to track Dimambro all through Italy!" 

Selwood was glad enough to put everything out of his mind; it seemed 
to him a hopeless task to search for a man to whose identity they only had 
the very faintest clue. But before noon of the next day--Sunday--he was 
face to face with a new phase of the problem. Since her uncle's death, 
Peggie had begun to show a quiet reliance on Selwood. It had come to be 
tacitly understood between them that he was to be in constant attendance on 
her for the present, at any rate. He spent all his time at the house in Portman 
Square; he saved its young mistress all the trouble he could; he 
accompanied her in her goings and comings. And of late he had taken to 
attending her to a certain neighbouring church, whereto Peggie, like a well- 
regulated young lady, was constant in her Sunday visits. There in the 
Herapath family pew, he and Peggie sat together on this particular Sunday 


morning, neither with any thought that the Herapath mystery had penetrated 
to their sacred surroundings. Selwood had been glad to take Cox- 
Raythwaite's advice and to put the thing out of his mind for thirty-six hours: 
Peggie had nothing in her mind but what was proper to the occasion. 

Jacob Herapath had been an old-fashioned man in many respects; one of 
his fads was an insistence upon having a family pew in the church which he 
attended, and in furnishing it with his own cushions, mats, and books. 
Consequently Peggie left her own prayer-book in that pew from Sunday to 
Sunday. She picked it up now, and opened it at the usual familiar place. And 
from that place immediately dropped a folded note. 

Had this communication been a billet-doux, Peggie could hardly have 
betrayed more alarm and confusion. For a moment she let the thing rest in 
the palm of her hand, holding the hand out towards Selwood at her side; 
then with trembling fingers she unfolded it in such a fashion that she and 
Selwood read it together. With astonished eyes and beating hearts they 
found themselves looking at a half-sheet of thin, foreign-looking notepaper, 
on which were two or three lines of typewriting: 

"If you wish to save your cousin Barthorpe's life, leave the church and 
speak to the lady whom you will find in a private automobile at the entrance 
to the churchyard." 

CHAPTER XXX 

THE WHITE-HAIRED LADY 

The two young people who bent over this mysterious message in the 
shelter of that old-fashioned pew were each conscious of a similar feeling-- 
they were thankful that they were together. Peggie Wynne had never been 
so glad of anything in her life as for Selwood's immediate presence at that 
moment: Selwood felt a world of unspeakable gratitude that he was there, 
just when help and protection were wanted. For each recognized, with a 
sure instinct and intuition, that those innocent-looking lines of type-script 
signified much, heralded some event of dire importance. To save Barthorpe 
Herapath's life!--that could only mean that somebody--the sender of the 
note--knew that Barthorpe was innocent and some other person guilty. 

For a moment the girl stared with startled eyes and flushed cheeks at the 
scrap of paper; then she turned with a quick, questioning look at her 
companion. And Selwood reached for his hat and his stick, and murmured 
one word: 

"Come!" 


Peggie saw nothing of the surprised and questioning looks which were 
turned on Selwood and herself as they left the pew and passed down the 
aisle of the crowded church. She had but one thought--whom was she going 
to meet outside, what revelation was going to be made to her? 
Unconsciously, she laid a hand on Selwood's arm as they passed through the 
porch, and Selwood, with a quick throb of pride, took it and held it. Then, 
arm in arm, they walked out, and a verger who opened the outer door for 
them, smiled as they passed him; he foresaw another passing-out, whereat 
Peggie would wear orange blossoms. 

The yard of this particular church was not a place of green sward, 
ancient trees, and tumble-down tombs; instead it was an expanse of bare 
flagstones, shut in by high walls which terminated at a pair of iron gates. 
Outside those gates an automobile was drawn up; its driver stood attentively 
at its door. Selwood narrowly inspected both, as he and Peggie approached. 
The car was evidently a private one: a quiet, yet smart affair; its driver was 
equally smart in his dark green livery. And that he had received his orders 
was evident from the fact that as the two young people approached he 
touched his cap and laid a hand on the door of the car. 

"Be watchful and careful," whispered Selwood, as he and Peggie 
crossed the pavement. "Leave all to me!" 

He himself was keenly alert to whatever might be going to happen. It 
seemed to him, from the chauffeur's action, that they were to be invited, or 
Peggie was to be invited, to enter the car. Very good--but he was going to 
know who was in that car before any communications of any sort were 
entered upon. Also, Peggie was not going to exchange one word with 
anybody, go one step with anybody, unless he remained in close attendance 
upon her. The phraseology of the mysterious note; the clandestine fashion in 
which it had been brought under Peggie's notice; the extraordinary method 
adopted of procuring an interview with her--all these things had aroused 
Selwood's suspicions, and his natural sense of caution was at its full stretch 
as he walked across to the car, wondering what he and Peggie were about to 
confront. 

What they did confront was a pleasant-faced, white-haired, elderly lady, 
evidently a woman of fashion and of culture, who bent forward from her 
seat with a kindly, half-apologetic smile. 

"Miss Wynne?" she said inquiringly. "How do you do? And this 
gentleman is, no doubt, Mr. Selwood, of whom I have heard? You must 


forgive this strange conduct, this extraordinary manner of getting speech 
with you--I am not a free agent. Now, as I have something to say--will you 
both come into the car and hear it?" 

Peggie, who was greatly surprised at this reception, turned diffidently to 
her companion. And Selwood, who had been gazing earnestly at the elderly 
lady's face, and had seen nothing but good intention in it, felt himself 
considerably embarrassed. 

"I--well, really, this is such a very strange affair altogether that I don't 
know what we ought to do," he said. "May I suggest that if you wish to talk 
to Miss Wynne, we should go to her house? It's only just round the comer, 
and----" 

"But that's just what I am not to do," replied the lady, with an amused 
laugh. "I repeat--I am not exactly a free agent. It's all very strange, and very 
unpleasant, and sounds, no doubt, very mysterious, but I am acting-- 
practically--under orders. Let me suggest something--will you and Miss 
Wynne come into the car, and I will tell the man to drive gently about until 
you have heard what I have to say? Come now!--I am not going to kidnap 
you, and you can't come to much harm by driving round about Portman 
Square for a few minutes, in the company of an old woman! Dickerson," 
she went on, as Selwood motioned Peggie to enter the car, "drive as very 
slowly round about here until I tell you to stop--go round the square-- 
anywhere." 

The car moved gently up Baker Street, and Selwood glanced inquiringly 
at their captor. 

"May we have the pleasure of----" 

The elderly lady brought out a card-case and some papers. 

"I am Mrs. Engledew," she said. "I live in the Herapath Flats. I don't 
suppose you ever heard of me, Miss Wynne, but I knew your uncle very 
well--we had been acquaintances, nay, friends, for years. I thought it might 
be necessary to prove my bona fides," she continued, with a laugh, "so I 
brought some letters of Jacob Herapath's with me--letters written to me-- 
you recognize his big, bold hand, of course." 

There was no mistaking Jacob Herapath's writing, and the two young 
people, after one glance at it, exchanged glances with each other. 

"Now you want to know why I am here," said Mrs. Engledew. "The 
answer is plain--if astonishing. I have managed to get mixed up in this 
matter of Jacob Herapath's murder! That sounds odd, doesn't it?-- 


nevertheless, it's true. But we can't go into that now. And I cannot do more 
than tell you that I simply bring a message and want an answer. My dear!" 
she continued, laying a hand on Peggie's arm, "you do not wish to see 
Barthorpe Herapath hanged?" 

"We believe him innocent," replied Peggie. 

"Quite so--he is innocent--of murder, anyway," said Mrs. Engledew. 
"Now--I speak in absolute confidence, remember!--there are two men who 
know who the real murderer is. They are in touch with me--that is, one of 
them is, on behalf of both. I am really here as their emissary. They are 
prepared to give you and the police full particulars about the murder--for a 
price." 

Selwood felt himself grow more suspicious than ever. This lady was of 
charming address, pleasant smile, and apparently candid manners, but-- 
price!--price for telling the truth in a case like this! 

"What price?" he asked. 

"Their price is ten thousand pounds--cash," answered Mrs. Engledew, 
with a little shrug of her shoulders. "Seems a great deal, doesn't it? But that 
is their price. They will not be moved from it. If Miss Wynne will agree to 
pay that sum, they will at once not only give their evidence as to the real 
murderer of Jacob Herapath, but they will point him out." 

"When?" demanded Selwood. 

"Tonight!" replied Mrs. Engledew. "Tonight--at an hour to be fixed after 
your agreement to their terms." 

Selwood felt himself in a difficult position. Mr. Tertius was out of town 
for the day, gone to visit an antiquarian friend in Berkshire: Mr. Halfpenny 
lived away down amongst the Surrey hills. Still, there was Cox-Raythwaite 
to turn to. But it seemed as if the lady desired an immediate answer. 

"You know these men?" he asked. 

"One only, who represents both," answered Mrs. Engledew. 

"Why not point him out to the police, and let them deal with them?" 
suggested Selwood. "They would get his evidence out of him without any 
question of price!" 

"I have given my word," said Mrs. Engledew. "I--the fact is, I am mixed 
up in this, quite innocently, of course. And I am sure that no living person 
knows the truth except these men, and just as sure that they will not tell 
what they know unless they are paid. The police could not make them speak 


if they didn't want to speak. They know very well that they have got the 
whip-hand of all of us in that respect!" 

"Of you, too?" asked Selwood. 

"Of me, too!" she answered. "Nobody in the world, I'm sure, knows the 
secret but these men. And it's important to me personally that they should 
reveal it. In fact, though I'm not rich, I'll join Miss Wynne in paying their 
price, so far as a thousand pounds is concerned. I would pay more, but I 
really haven't got the money--I daren't go beyond a thousand." 

Selwood felt himself impressed by this candid offer. 

"Precisely what do they ask--what do they propose?" he asked. 

"This. If you agree to pay them ten thousand pounds, you and Professor 
Cox-Raythwaite are to meet them tonight. They will then tell the true story, 
and they will further take you and the police to the man, the real murderer," 
answered Mrs. Engledew. "It is important that all this should be done 
tonight." 

"Where is this meeting to take place?" demanded Selwood. 

"It can take place at my flat: in fact, it must, because, as I say, I am 
unfortunately mixed up," said Mrs. Engledew. "If you agree to the terms, 
you are to telephone to me--I have written my number on the card--at two 
o'clock this afternoon. Then I shall telephone the time of meeting tonight, 
and you must bring the money with you." 

"Ten thousand pounds in cash--on Sunday!" exclaimed Selwood. "That, 
of course, is utterly impossible." 

"Not cash in that sense," replied Mrs. Engledew. "An open cheque will 
do. And, don't you see, that, I think, proves the bona fides of the men. If 
they fail to do what they say they can and will do, you can stop payment of 
that cheque first thing tomorrow morning." 

"Yes, that's so," agreed Selwood. He glanced at Peggie, who was 
silently listening with deep interest. "I don't know how things stand," he 
went on. "Mr. Halfpenny, Miss Wynne's solicitor, lives a long way out of 
town. Miss Wynne would doubtless cheerfully sacrifice ten thousand 
pounds to save her cousin----" 

"Oh, twenty thousand--anything!" exclaimed Peggie. "Don't let us 
hesitate about money, please." 

"But I don't know whether she can draw a cheque," continued Selwood. 
"At least, for such an amount as that. Perhaps Professor Cox-Raythwaite 
can tell us. Let me ask you a question or two, if you please, Mrs. 


Engledew," he went on. "You say you only know one of these men. Do you 
know his name?" 

"No--I don't," confessed Mrs. Engledew. "Everything is secret and 
mysterious." 

"Are you convinced--has he done anything to convince you--of his good 
faith?" 

"Yes--absolutely!" 

"You don't doubt his--their--ability to clear all this up?" 

"I'm quite sure they can clear it up." 

"Have you any idea as to the identity of the real murderer?" 

"Not the least!" 

"One more question, then,” concluded Selwood. "Are the police to be 
there when Cox-Raythwaite and I come tonight?" 

"That I don't know," replied Mrs. Engledew. "All I know is--just what I 
am ordered to say. Pay them the money--they will tell the truth and take you 
and the police to the real criminal. One more thing--it is understood that you 
will not approach the police between now and this evening. That part--the 
police part--is to be left to them." 

"T understand," said Selwood. "Very well--we will get out, if you please, 
and we will go straight to Professor Cox-Raythwaite. At two o'clock I shall 
ring you up and give you our answer." 

He hurried Peggie into a taxi-cab as soon as Mrs. Engledew's car had 
gone away, and they went hastily to Endsleigh Gardens, where Professor 
Cox-Raythwaite listened to the strange story in dead silence. 

"Mrs. Engledew--lady living in Herapath Flats--old friend of Jacob's-- 
possessed letters of his--instrument for two men in possession of secret-- 
willing to fork out a thousand of her own," he muttered. "Gad!--I take that 
to be genuine, Selwood! The only question is for Peggie here--does she 
wish to throw away nine thousand to save Barthorpe's neck?" 

"The only question, Professor," said Peggie, reprovingly, "is--can I do 
it? Can I draw a cheque for that amount?" 

"Why not?" replied the Professor. "Everything's in order. Barthorpe 
withdrew that wretched caveat--the will's been proved--every penny that 
Jacob possessed is yours. Draw a cheque for fifty thousand, if you like!" 

"And you will go with Mr. Selwood?" asked Peggie, with a touch of 
anxiety which was not lost on the Professor. 


"Go with him--and take care of him, too," answered the Professor, 
digging his big fingers into Selwood's ribs. "Very good. Now stop here and 
lunch with me, and at two o'clock we'll telephone." 

He and Peggie stood breathlessly waiting in the hall that afternoon 
while Selwood was busy at the telephone in an adjacent lobby. Selwood 
came back to them nodding his head. 

"All right!" he said. "You and I, Professor, at her flat--tonight, at nine 
o'clock." 

CHAPTER XXXI 

THE INTERRUPTED DINNER-PARTY 

Triffitt's recent inquiries in connection with the Herapath affair had been 
all very well from a strictly professional point of view, but not so well from 
another. For nearly twelve months he had been engaged to a sweet girl, of 
whom he was very fond, and who thoroughly reciprocated his affection; up 
to the time of the Herapath murder he had contrived to spend a certain 
portion of each day with her, and to her he had invariably devoted the whole 
of his Sundays. In this love affair he was joined by his friend, to whom 
Triffitt's young lady had introduced her great friend, with whom Carver had 
promptly become infatuated. These ladies, both very young and undeniably 
charming, spent the greater part of the working week at the School of 
Needlework, in South Kensington, where they fashioned various beautiful 
objects with busy needles; Sundays they gave up to their swains, and every 
Sunday ended with a little dinner of four at some cheap restaurant whereat 
you could get quite a number of courses at the fixed price of half a crown or 
so and drink light wine which was very little dearer than pale ale. All 
parties concerned looked forward throughout the week to these joyful 
occasions; the girls wore their best frocks, and the young men came out 
bravely in the matter of neckties; there was laughter and gaiety and a 
general escape from the prosaic matters which obtained from Monday to 
Saturday--consequently, Triffitt felt it a serious thing that attention to this 
Herapath business had come to interfere with his love-making and his 
Sunday feast of mirth and gladness. More than once he had been obliged to 
let Carver go alone to the usual rendezvous; he himself had been running 
hither and thither after chances of news which never materialized, while his 
sweetheart played gooseberry to the more favoured people. And as he was 
very much in love, Triffitt had often been tempted to throw his clues and his 


theories to the winds, and to vow himself to the service of Venus rather than 
to that of Mercury. 

But on that Sunday which saw the white-haired lady interviewing 
Peggie Wynne and Selwood, Triffitt, to his great delight, found that 
newspaper requirements were not going to interfere with him. The hue-and- 
cry after the missing Burchill was dying down--the police (so Davidge told 
Triffitt in strict confidence) were of the firm opinion that Burchill had 
escaped to the continent--probably within a few hours of the moment 
wherein he made his unceremonious exit from Mr. Halfpenny's office. Even 
Markledew was not so keen about the Herapath affair as he had been. His 
policy was--a new day, a new affair. The Herapath mystery was becoming a 
little stale--it would get staler unless a fresh and startling development took 
place. As it was, nothing was likely to arise which would titillate the public 
until Barthorpe Herapath, now safely lodged in the remand prison, was 
brought to trial, or unless Burchill was arrested. Consequently, Triffitt was 
not expected to make up a half or a whole column of recent and sensational 
Herapath news every morning. And so he gladly took this Sunday for a 
return to the primrose paths. He and Carver met their sweethearts; they took 
them to the Albert Hall Sunday afternoon concert--nothing better offering in 
the middle of winter--they went to tea at the sweethearts’ lodgings; later in 
the evening they carried them off to the accustomed Sunday dinner. 

Triffitt and Carver had become thoroughly seasoned men of the world in 
the matter of finding out good places whereat to dine well and cheaply. 
They knew all the Soho restaurants. They had sampled several in Oxford 
Street and in Tottenham Court Road. But by sheer luck they had found one- 
-an Italian restaurant--in South Kensington which was, in their opinion, 
superior to all of their acquaintance. This establishment had many 
advantages for lovers. To begin with, it bore a poetical name--the Café 
Venezia--Triffitt, who frequently read Byron and Shelley to his adored one, 
said it made one think of moonlight and gondolas, and similar adjuncts to 
what he called parfaite amour. Then it was divided off into little cabinets, 
just holding four people--that was an advantage when you were sure of your 
company. And for the prix fixe of two shillings they gave you quite a good 
dinner; also their Chianti was of exceptional quality, and according to the 
proprietor, it came straight from Siena. 

On this Sunday evening, then, Triffitt on one side of a table with his 
lady-love, Carver on the other with his, made merry, with no thought of 


anything but the joys of the moment. They had arrived at the last stages of 
the feast; the heroes puffed cigarettes and sipped Benedictine; the heroines 
daintily drank their sweetened coffee. They all chattered gaily, out of the 
fulness of their youthful hearts; not one of them had any idea that anything 
was going to happen. And in the midst of their lightsomeness, Triffitt, who 
faced a mirror, started, dropped his cigarette, upset his liqueur glass and 
turned pale. For an instant he clutched the tablecloth, staring straight in 
front of him; then with a great effort he controlled his emotion and with a 
cautious hissing of his breath, gazed warningly at Carver. 

Sh!" whispered Triffitt. "Not a word! And don't move--don't show a 
sign, any of you. Carver--turn your head very slowly and look behind you. 
At the bar!" 

At the entrance to that restaurant there was a bar, whereat it was 
possible to get a drink. There were two or three men, so occupied, standing 
at this bar at that moment--Carver, leisurely turning to inspect them, 
suddenly started as violently as Triffitt had started a moment before. 

"Good heavens!" he muttered. "Burchill!" 

"Quiet!" commanded Triffitt. "Quiet, all of you. By Gad!--this is----" 

He ended in an eloquent silence and with a glare at his companions 
which would have imposed silence on an unruly class-room. He was 
already at work--the quick, sure journalistic instinct had come up on top and 
was rapidly realizing the situation. That the man standing there, openly, 
calmly, taking a drink of some sort, was Frank Burchill he had no more 
doubt than of his own identity. The thing was--what was to be done? 

Triffitt was as quick of action as of thought--in two seconds he had 
made up his mind. With another warning glance at the startled girls, he bent 
across the table to Carver. 

"Carver!" he whispered. "Do exactly what I tell you. When Burchill 
goes out, Trixie and I'll follow him. You pay the bill--then you and Lettie 
jump into the first taxi you can get and go to Scotland Yard. Find Davidge! 
If Davidge isn't there, get somebody else. Wait there until I ring you up! 
What I'll do will be this--we'll follow Burchill, and if I see that he's going to 
take to train or cab I'll call help and stop him. You follow me? As soon as 
I've taken action, or run him to earth, I'll ring up Scotland Yard, and then---- 

"He's going,” announced Carver, who had taken advantage of the many 
mirrors to keep his eye on Burchill. "He's off! I understand----" 


Triffitt was already leading his sweetheart quietly out. In the gloom of 
the street he saw Burchill's tall figure striding away towards Cromwell 
Road. Triffitt's companion was an athletically inclined young woman--long 
walks in the country on summer Sundays had toughened her powers of 
locomotion and she strode out manfully in response to Triffitt's command to 
hurry up. 

"Lucky that you were with me, Trixie!" exclaimed Triffitt. "You make a 
splendid blind. Supposing he does look round and sees that he's being 
followed? Why, he'd never think that we were after him. Slip your hand in 
my arm--he'll think we're just a couple of sweethearts, going his way. Gad!- 
-what a surprise! And what a cheek he has--with all those bills out against 
him!" 

"You don't think he'll shoot you if he catches sight of you?" asked 
Trixie, anxiously. "He'd be sure to recognize you, wouldn't he?" 

"We'll not come within shooting distance," replied Triffitt grimly. "All I 
want to do is to track him. Of course, if he gets into any vehicle, I'll have to 
act. Let's draw a bit nearer." 

Burchill showed no sign of hailing any vehicle; indeed, he showed no 
sign of anything but cool confidence. It was certainly nearly nine o'clock of 
a dark winter evening, but there was plenty of artificial light in the streets, 
and Burchill made no attempt to escape its glare. He walked on, smoking a 
cigar, jauntily swinging an umbrella, he passed and was passed by 
innumerable people; more than one policeman glanced at his tall figure and 
took no notice. And Triffitt chuckled cynically. 

"There you are, Trixie!" he said. "There's a fellow who's wanted about 
as badly as can be, whose picture's posted up outside every police-station in 
London, and at every port in England, and he walks about, and stares at 
people, and passes policemen as unconcernedly as I do. The fact of the case 
is that if I went to that bobby and pointed Burchill out, and told the bobby 
who he is, all that bobby would say would be, 'Who are you a-kiddin' of?'-- 
or words to that equivalent. And so--still ahead he goes, and we after him! 
And--where?" 

Burchill evidently knew very well where he was going. He crossed 
Cromwell Road, went up Queen's Road, turned into Queen's Gate Terrace, 
and leisurely pursuing his way, proceeded to cut through various streets and 
thoroughfares towards Kensington High Street. Always he looked forward; 
never once did he turn nor seem to have any suspicion that he was being 


followed. There was nothing here of the furtive slink, the frightened slouch 
of the criminal escaped from justice; the man's entire bearing was that of 
fearlessness; he strode across Kensington High Street in the full glare of 
light before the Town Hall and under the noses of several policemen. 

Five minutes later Triffitt pulled himself and Trixie up with a gasp. The 
chase had come to an end--for that moment, at any rate. Boldly, openly, 
with absolute nonchalance, Burchill walked into a_brilliantly-lighted 
entrance of the Herapath Flats! 

CHAPTER XXXII 

THE YORKSHIRE PROVERB 

In the course of Triffitt's brief and fairly glorious journalistic career, he 
had enjoyed and suffered a few startling experiences. He had been fastened 
up in the darker regions of a London sewer in flood, wondering if he would 
ever breathe the fine air of Fleet Street again or go down with the rats that 
scurried by him. He had been down a coal-mine in the bad hour which 
follows an explosion. He had several times risked his neck; his limbs had 
often been in danger; he had known what it was to feel thumpings of the 
heart and catchings of the breath from sheer fright. He had come face to 
face with surprise, with astonishment, with audacious turnings of Fortune's 
glass. But never in all his life had he been so surprised as he now was, and 
after one long, low whistle he relieved his feelings by quoting verse: 

"Is things what they seem? Or is visions about? 

"Trixie!" he went on in a low, concentrated voice. "This licks all! This 
bangs Banagher! This--but words fail me, Trixie!" 

"What is it, Herbert?" demanded Trixie anxiously. "What does it all 
mean?" 

"Ah!" responded Triffitt, wildly smiting the crown of his deerstalker. 
"That's just it! What does it all mean, my dear! Gad!--this is--to use the 
common language of the common man, a fair licker! That that chap 
Burchill should march as bold as brass into those Herapath Flats, is--well, I 
couldn't be more surprised, Trixie, than if you were to tell me that you are 
the Queen of Sheba's grand-daughter! Not so much so, in fact. You see----" 

But at that moment a taxi-cab came speeding round the corner, and from 
it presently emerged Carver and Davidge. The detective, phlegmatic, quiet 
as ever, nodded familiarly to Triffitt and lifted his hat to Trixie. 

"Evening, Mr. Triffitt," he said quietly. 


"He's in there!" exclaimed Triffitt, grabbing Davidge's arm and pointing 
wildly to the brilliantly lighted entrance, wherein two or three uniformed 
servants lounged about to open doors and attend to elevators. "Walked in as 
if the whole place belonged to him! You know--Burchill!" 

"Ah, just so!" responded Davidge unconcernedly. "Quite so--I wouldn't 
name no names in the street if I were you, Mr. Triffitt. Ah!--to be sure, now. 
Well, of course, he would have to go in somewhere, wouldn't he?--as well 
here as anywhere, perhaps. Yes. Now, if this young lady would join the 
other young lady in the cab, Mr. Carver'll escort 'em home, and then he can 
come back here if he likes--we might have a bit of a job for him. And when 
the ladies retire, you and me can do our bit of business, d'ye see, Mr. 
Triffitt. What?" 

Trixie, urged towards the cab, showed signs of uneasiness. 

"Promise me you won't get shot, or poisoned, or anything, Herbert!" she 
entreated. "If you do----" 

"We aren't going in for any shooting tonight, miss," said Davidge 
gravely. "Some other night, perhaps. All quiet and serene tonight--just a 
little family gathering, as it were--all pleasant!" 

"But that dreadful man!" exclaimed Trixie, pointing to the door of the 
flats. "Supposing----" 

"Ah, but we won't suppose," answered Davidge. "He's all right, he is. 
Mild as milk we shall find him--my word on it, miss. Now," he continued, 
when he had gently but firmly assisted Trixie into the cab, said a word or 
two to Carver, taken Triffitt's arm, and led him across the street, "now we'll 
talk a bit, quietly. So he's gone in there, has he, Mr. Triffitt? Just so. Alone, 
now?" 

"Quite alone," replied Triffitt. "What's it all about--what does it mean? 
You seem remarkably cool about it!" 

"I shouldn't be much use in my trade if I didn't keep cool, Mr. Triffitt," 
answered Davidge. "You see, I know a bit--perhaps a good deal--of what's 
going on--or what's going to go on, presently. So will you. I'll take you in 
there." 

"There? Where?" demanded Triffitt. 

"Where he's gone," said Davidge. "Where--if I'm not mistaken--that 
chap's going." 

He pointed to a man who had come quickly round the corner from the 
direction of the High Street, a middle-sized, apparently well-dressed man, 


who hurried up the broad steps and disappeared within the glass-panelled 
doors. 

"That's another of 'em," observed Davidge. "And I'm a Dutchman if this 
taxi-cab doesn't hold t'other two. You'll recognize them, easy." 

Triffitt gaped with astonishment as he saw Professor Cox-Raythwaite 
and Selwood descend from the taxi-cab, pass up the steps, and disappear. 

"Talk of mysteries!" he said. "This----" 

Davidge pulled out an old-fashioned watch. 

"Nine o'clock," he remarked. "Come on--we'll go in. Now, then, Mr. 
Triffitt," he continued, pressing his companion's arm, "let me give you a tip. 
You mayn't know that I'm a Yorkshireman--I am! We've a good old proverb- 
-it's often cast up against us: 'Hear all--say naught!’ You'll see me act on it 
tonight--act on it yourself. And--a word in your ear!--you're going to have 
the biggest surprise you ever had in your life--and so's a certain somebody 
else that we shall see in five minutes! Come on!" 

He took Triffitt's arm firmly in his, led him up the stairs, in at the doors. 
The hall-porter came forward. 

"Take me up," said Davidge, "to Mrs. Engledew's flat." 

CHAPTER XXXIII 

BURCHILL FILLS THE STAGE 

It seemed to Triffitt, who possessed, and sedulously cultivated, a sense 
of the dramatic, that the scene to which he and Davidge were presently 
conducted by a trim and somewhat surprised-looking parlour-maid, was one 
which might have been bodily lifted from the stage of any theatre devoted 
to work of the melodramatic order. The detective and the reporter found 
themselves on the threshold of a handsomely furnished dining-room, 
vividly lighted by lamps which threw a warm pink glow over the old oak 
furniture and luxurious fittings. On one side of the big table sat Professor 
Cox-Raythwaite and Selwood both looking a little mystified; at the further 
end sat a shortish, rather fat man, obviously a foreigner, who betrayed 
anxiety in every line of his rather oily countenance. And posed in an elegant 
attitude on the hearthrug, one elbow resting on the black marble of the 
mantelpiece, one hand toying with a cigarette, stood Burchill, scrupulously 
attired as usual, and conveying, or endeavouring to convey to whoever 
looked upon him, that he, of all people present, was master of himself and 
all of the scene. 


Triffitt took all this in at a glance; his next glance was at the elegant, 
white-haired lady who came forward to meet him and his companion. 
Davidge gave him a nudge as he executed a duck-like bow. 

"Servant, ma'am," said Davidge in his quietest and coolest manner. "I 
took the liberty of bringing a friend with me. You see, ma‘am, as these 
proceedings are in what we may call the public way, Mrs. Engledew, no 
objection I'm sure to having a press gentleman at them. Mr. Triffitt, ma'am, 
of the Argus newspaper. Known to these gentlemen--all of 'em--unless it's 
the gentleman at the far end, there. Known, at any rate, to Mr. Selwood and 
the Professor," continued Davidge, nodding with much familiarity to the 
person he named. "And likewise to Mr. Burchill there. How do you do, sir, 
this evening? You and me, I think, has met before, and shall no doubt meet 
again. Well, ma'am, and now that I've come, perhaps I might ask a question. 
What have I come for?" 

Davidge had kept up this flow of talk while he took stock of his 
surroundings, and now, with another nudge of his companion's elbow, he 
took a chair between the door and the table, planted himself firmly in it, put 
his hands on top of his stout stick, and propped his chin on his hands. He 
looked at Mrs. Engledew once more, and then let his eyes make another 
inspection of her guests. 

"What have I come for, ma'am?" he repeated. "To hear those revelations 
you spoke of when you called on me this afternoon? Just so. Well, ma'am, 
the only question now is--who's going to make 'em? For," he added, sitting 
up again after his further inspection, and bestowing a general smile all 
round, "revelations, ma'am, is what I chiefly hanker after, and I shall be 
glad--delighted!--to hear any specimens from--anybody as chooses to make 
‘em!" 

Mrs. Engledew looked at Burchill as she resumed her seat. 

"I think Mr. Burchill is the most likely person to tell you what there is to 
tell," she said. "His friend----" 

"Ah!--the gentleman at the other end of the table, no doubt," observed 
Davidge. "How do you do, sir? And what might that gentleman's name be, 
now?" 

Burchill, who had been watching the detective carefully, threw away his 
cigarette and showed an inclination to speak. 

"Look here, Davidge!" he said. "You know very well why you're here-- 
you're here to hear the real truth about the Herapath murder! Mrs. Engledew 


told you that this afternoon, when she called on you at Scotland Yard. Now 
the only two people who know the real truth are myself and my friend 
there--Mr. Dimambro." 

Selwood and Cox-Raythwaite, who until then had remained in 
ignorance of the little foreigner's identity, started and looked at him with 
interest. So this was the missing witness! But Davidge remained cool and 
unimpressed. 

"Ah, just so!" he said. "Foreign gentleman, no doubt. And you and Mr. 
Dimambro are the only persons who know the real truth about that little 
affair, eh, Mr. Burchill. Very good, so as----" 

"As Mr. Dimambro doesn't speak English very well----" began Burchill. 

"I speak it--you understand--enough to say a good many words--but not 
so good as him," observed Mr. Dimambro, waving a fat hand. "He say it for 
me--for both of us, eh?" 

"To be sure, sir, to be sure," said Davidge. "Mr. Burchill is gifted that 
way, of course. Well, Mr. Burchill, and what might this story be, now? 
Deeply interesting, I'll be bound." 

Burchill pulled a chair to the table, opposite Selwood and the Professor. 
He put the tips of his fingers together and assumed an explanatory manner. 

"I shall have to begin at the beginning," he said. "You'll all please to 
follow me closely. Now, to commence--Mrs. Engledew permits me to speak 
for her as well as for Mr. Dimambro. The fact is, I can put the 
circumstances of the whole affair into a consecutive manner. And I will 
preface what I have to say by making a statement respecting a fact in the 
life of the late Mr. Herapath which will, I believe, be substantiated by Mr. 
Selwood, my successor as secretary to the deceased gentleman. Mr. 
Herapath, in addition to being an authority on the building of up-to-date 
flats, was also more or less of an expert in precious stones. He not only 
bought and sold in these things, but he gave advice to his friends in matters 
relating to them. Mr. Selwood has, I am sure, had experience of that fact?" 

"To a certain extent--yes," agreed Selwood. "But I had not been long 
enough in Mr. Herapath's employ to know how much he went in for that 
sort of thing.” 

"That is immaterial," continued Burchill. "We establish the fact that he 
did. Now we come to the first chapter of our story. This lady, Mrs. 
Engledew, a tenant of this flat since the Herapath Estate was built, is an old 
acquaintance--I am permitted to say, friend--of the late Jacob Herapath. She 


occasionally consulted him on matters of business. On November 12th last 
she consulted him on another affair--though it had, of course, a business 
complexion. Mrs. Engledew, by the death of a relative, had just come into 
possession of some old family jewels--chiefly diamonds. These diamonds, 
which, Mrs. Engledew tells me, had been valued by Spinks at about seven 
thousand pounds, were in very old, considerably worn settings. Mrs. 
Engledew wished to have them reset. Knowing that Jacob Herapath had 
great taste and knowledge in that direction, she saw him at his office on the 
noon of November 12th, showed him the diamonds, and asked his advice. 
Jacob Herapath--I am giving you Mrs. Engledew's account--told her to 
leave the diamonds with him, as he was going to see, that very day, an 
expert in that line, to whom he would show the stones with the idea of his 
giving him his opinion on what ought to be done with them. Mrs. Engledew 
handed him the diamonds in a small case, which he put in his pocket. I 
hope," added Burchill, turning to Mrs. Engledew, "that I have given all this 
quite correctly?" 

"Quite," assented Mrs. Engledew. "It is perfectly correct." 

"Then," continued Burchill, "we pass on to Mr. Dimambro. Mr. Luigi 
Dimambro is a dealer in precious stones, who resides in Genoa, but travels 
widely about Europe in pursuance of his business. Mr. Dimambro had had 
several dealings with Jacob Herapath during past years, but previous to 
November 12th last they had not met for something like twelve months. On 
their last previous meeting Jacob Herapath told Mr. Dimambro that he was 
collecting pearls of a certain sort and size--specimens of which he showed 
him--with a view to presenting his niece, Miss Wynne, with a necklace 
which was to be formed of them. He gave Dimambro a commission to 
collect such pearls for him. On November 11th last Dimambro arrived in 
London from the Continent, and wrote to Mr. Herapath to tell him of his 
arrival, and to notify him that he had brought with him some pearls of the 
sort he wanted. Mr. Herapath thereupon made an appointment with 
Dimambro at the House of Commons on the evening of November 12th at 
half-past ten o'clock. Dimambro kept that appointment, showed Mr. 
Herapath the pearls which he had brought, sold them to him, and received 
from him, in payment for them, a cheque for three thousand guineas. This 
transaction being conducted, Mr. Herapath drew from his pocket (the same 
pocket in which he had already placed the pearls, which I understand, were 
wrapped up in a small bag or case of wash-leather) the diamonds which 


Mrs. Engledew had entrusted to him, showed them to Dimambro, and asked 
his opinion as to how they could best be reset. It is not material to this 
explanation to repeat what Dimambro said on that matter--suffice it to say 
that Dimambro gave an expert opinion, that Mr. Herapath once more 
pocketed the diamonds, and soon afterwards left the House of Commons for 
his estate offices with both lots of valuable stones in his possession--some 
ten thousand pounds' worth in all. As for Dimambro, he went home to the 
hotel at which he was stopping--a little place called the Ravenna, in Soho, 
an Italian house--next morning, first thing, he cashed his cheque, and before 
noon he left for the Continent. He had not heard of the murder of Jacob 
Herapath when he left London, and he did not hear of it until next day. I 
think I have given Mr. Dimambro's account accurately--his account so far," 
concluded Burchill, turning to the Italian. "If not, he will correct me." 

"Quite right, quite right!" said Dimambro, who had listened eagerly. "I 
do not hear of the murder, eh, until I am in Berlin--it is, yes, next day--day 
after I leave London--that I hear of it, you understand? I then see it in the 
newspaper--English news, eh?" 

"Why did you not come back at once?" asked Cox-Raythwaite. 

Dimambro spread out his hands. 

"Oh, I have my business--very particular," he said. "Besides, it has 
nothing to do with me, eh? I don't see no--no connection between me and 
that--no! But in time, I do come back, and then--he tell you," he broke off, 
pointing to Burchill. "He tell you better, see?" 

"I am taking everything in order," said Burchill. "And for the present I 
have done with Mr. Dimambro. Now I come to myself. I shall have to go 
into details about myself which I should not give if it were not for these 
exceptional circumstances. Mr. Davidge, I am sure, will understand me. 
Well, about myself--you will all remember that at both the coroner's inquest 
and at the proceedings before the magistrate at which Barthorpe Herapath 
was present and I--for reasons well known!--was not, there was mention 
made of a letter which I had written to Jacob Herapath and was 
subsequently found in Barthorpe's possession, on his arrest. That letter was 
taken to be a blackmailing letter--I don't know whether any of you will 
believe me, and I don't care whether you do or not, but I declare that it was 
not meant to be a letter of that sort, though its wording might set up that 
opinion. However, Jacob Herapath resented that letter, and on its receipt he 
wrote to me showing that it had greatly displeased him. Now, I did not want 


to displease Jacob Herapath, and on receipt of his letter, I determined to see 
him personally at once. Being, of course, thoroughly familiar with his 
habits, I knew that he generally left the House of Commons about a quarter 
past eleven, every night when the House was sitting. I accordingly walked 
down to Palace Yard, intending to accost him. I arrived at the entrance to 
the Hall soon after eleven. A few minutes later Mountain, the coachman, 
drove up with the coupé brougham. I remained within the shadow of the 
porch--there were other people about--several Members, and men who were 
with them. At a quarter past eleven Jacob Herapath came down the Hall, 
accompanied by Dimambro. I knew Dimambro, though I had not seen him 
for some time--I used to see him, very occasionally, during my 
secretaryship to Mr. Herapath. When I saw these two in conversation, I 
drew back, and neither of them saw me. I did not want to accost Mr. 
Herapath in the presence of a second party. I watched him part from 
Dimambro, and I heard him tell Mountain to drive to the estate office. 
When both he and Dimambro had gone, I walked out into Parliament 
Square, and after thinking things over, I hailed a passing taxi-cab, and told 
the driver to go to Kensington High Street, and to pull up by the 
Metropolitan Station." 

Burchill here paused--to give Davidge a peculiarly knowing look. 

"Now I want you all--and particularly Mr. Davidge--to follow closely 
what I'm going to tell you," he continued. "I got out of the cab at the station 
in the High Street, dismissed it, walked a little way along the street, and 
then crossed over and made for the Herapath Flats--for the estate office 
entrance. I think you are all very well acquainted with that entrance. You 
know that it lies in a covered carriage way which leads from the side-street 
into the big quadrangle round which the flats are built. As I went up the 
side-street, on the opposite side, mind, to the entrance, I saw a man come 
out of the covered carriage way. That man I knew!" 

Burchill made a dramatic pause, looking impressively around him 
amidst a dead silence. 

"Knew!" he repeated, shaking his finger at the expectant faces. "Knew 
well! But--I am not going to tell you his name at this moment. For the 
present we will call him Mr. X." 

CHAPTER XXXIV 

DAVIDGE'S TRUMP CARD 


Burchill paused for a moment, to give full effect to this dramatic 
announcement, which, to tell truth, certainly impressed every member of his 
audience but one. That one skilfully concealed his real feelings under a 
show of feigned interest. 

"You never say!" exclaimed Davidge, dropping into a favourite 
colloquialism of his native county. "Dear me, today! A man that you knew, 
Mr. Burchill, and that for the present you'll call Mr. X. You knew him well, 
then?" 

"Better than I know you," replied Burchill. He was beginning to be 
suspicious of Davidge's tone, and his resentment of it showed in his answer. 
"Well enough to know him and not to mistake him, anyhow! And mind you, 
there was nothing surprising in his being there at that time of night--that's a 
point that you should bear in mind, Davidge--it's in your line, that. I knew 
so much of Jacob Herapath's methods and doings that it was quite a 
reasonable thing for this man to be coming out of the estate offices just 
before midnight." 

"Exactly, sir--I follow you," said Davidge. "Ah!--and what might this 
Mr. X. do then, Mr. Burchill?" 

Burchill, who had addressed his remarks chiefly to the listeners on the 
other side of the table, and notably to Cox-Raythwaite, turned away from 
the detective and went on. 

"This man--Mr. X," he said, "came quickly out of the door, turned down 
the side-street a little, then turned back, passed the carriage-entrance, and 
went away up the street in the opposite direction. He turned on his own 
tracks so quickly that I was certain he had seen somebody coming whom he 
did not wish to meet. He----" 

"Excuse me a moment," broke in Cox-Raythwaite. "How was it X. 
didn't see you?" 

"Because I was on the opposite side of the street, in deep shadow," 
replied Burchill. "Besides that, the instant I caught sight of him I quietly 
slipped back into a doorway. I remained there while he turned and hurried 
up the street, for I was sure he had seen somebody coming, and I wanted to 
find out who it was. And in another minute Barthorpe Herapath came along, 
walking quickly. Then I understood--X. had seen him in the distance, and 
didn't want to meet him." 

"Just so, just so," murmured Davidge. "To be sure." 


"Barthorpe Herapath turned into the carriageway and went into the 
office," continued Burchill. "Now, as I've already said, I knew Jacob 
Herapath's methods; I hadn't served him for nothing. He was the sort of man 
who makes no distinction between day and night--it was quite a common 
thing for him to fix up business appointments with people at midnight. I've 
been present at such appointments many a time. So, I dare say, has Mr. 
Selwood; any one who acted as secretary to Jacob Herapath knows well that 
he'd think nothing of transacting business at three o'clock in the morning. 
So I knew, of course, that Barthorpe had gone there to keep some such 
appointment. I also knew that it would probably last some time. Now I 
wanted to see Jacob Herapath alone. And as there didn't seem to be any 
chance of it just then, I went home to my flat in Maida Vale." 

"Walked in?" asked Davidge. 

"If you're particular as to the means, I took a taxi-cab at the Gardens end 
of the High Street," replied Burchill, half-contemptuously. He tumed his 
attention to Selwood and the Professor again. "Now, I'm going to tell you 
the plain truth about what happened afterwards," he continued. "This part of 
the story is for the particular benefit of you two gentlemen, though it has its 
proper connection with all the rest of the narrative. I sat up rather late when 
I got home that night, and I lay in bed next day until afternoon--in fact, I'd 
only just risen when Barthorpe Herapath called on me at three o'clock. Now, 
as I don't have papers delivered, but go out to buy what I want, it's the fact 
that I never heard of Jacob Herapath's murder until Barthorpe told me of it, 
then! That's the truth. And I'll at once anticipate the question that you'll 
naturally want to ask. Why didn't I at once tell Barthorpe of what I'd seen 
the night before?--of the presence of the man whom we're calling Mr. X.?" 

"Just so!" murmured Davidge. "Ah, yes, why not?" 

"T'll tell you," continued Burchill. "Because Barthorpe immediately 
sprang upon me the matter of the will. And I just as immediately 
recognized--I think I may count myself as a quick thinker--that the really 
important matter just then was not the murder of Jacob Herapath, but the 
ultimate disposal of Jacob Herapath's immense wealth." 

"Clever!" sighed Davidge. "Uncommonly clever!" 

"Now, Professor Cox-Raythwaite, and you, Mr. Selwood," Burchill 
went on, adding new eamestness to his tone. "I want you to fully understand 
that I'm giving you the exact truth. I firmly believed at that moment, and I 
continued to believe until the eventful conference at Mr. Halfpenny's office, 


that the gentleman whom I had known as Mr. Tertius was in reality Arthur 
John Wynne, forger and ex-convict. I say I firmly believed it, and I'll tell 
you why. During my secretaryship to Jacob Herapath, he one day asked me 
to clear out a box full of old papers and documents. In doing so I came 
across an old North-country newspaper which contained a full account of 
the trial at Lancaster Assizes of Arthur John Wynne on various charges of 
forgery. Jacob Herapath's name, of course, cropped up in it, as a relative. 
The similarity of the names of Jacob Herapath's ward, Miss Wynne, and that 
of the forger, roused my suspicions, and I not only put two and two 
together, but I made some inquiries privately, and I formed the definite 
conclusion that Tertius and Wynne were identical, and that the semi- 
mystery of Tertius's residence in Jacob Herapath's house was then fully 
accounted for. So when Barthorpe told me what he did, and explained his 
anxiety about the will, I saw my way to upsetting that will, for his benefit 
and for my own. If I swore that I'd never signed that will, and could prove 
that Tertius was Wynne, the forger, why then, of course, the will would be 
upset, for it seemed to me that any jury would believe that Tertius, or 
Wynne, had forged the will for his daughter's benefit. And so Barthorpe and 
I fixed that up. Reprehensible, no doubt, gentlemen, but we all have to live, 
and besides, Barthorpe promised me that he'd treat Miss Wynne most 
handsomely. Well, that procedure was settled--with the result that we're all 
aware of. And now I'd like to ask Mr. Davidge there a question--as I'm 
about to tell him who the real murderer of Jacob Herapath was, perhaps he'll 
answer it. I take it, Davidge, that the only evidence you had against me in 
regard to the murder was the document which you found at my flat, by 
which Barthorpe Herapath promised to pay me ten per cent. on the value of 
the Herapath estate? That and the fact that Barthorpe and I were in league 
about the will? Come now--as all's being cleared up, isn't that so?" 

Davidge rubbed his chin with affected indifference. 

"Oh, well, you can put it down at something like that, if you like, Mr. 
Burchill," he answered. "You're a very clever young fellow, and I dare say 
you're as well aware of what the law about accessories is as I am. 'Tisn't 
necessary for a party to a murder to be actually present at the execution of 
the crime, sir--no! And there's such a thing as being accessory after the 
crime--of course. Leave it at that, Mr. Burchill, leave it at that!" 

Cox-Raythwaite, who had been eyeing Burchill with ill-concealed 
disgust, spoke sharply. 


"And--the rest?" he asked. 

"I'm going along in order," answered Burchill coolly. "Well, I come to 
the time when Davidge there arrested Barthorpe and myself at Halfpenny 
and Farthing's, and when I escaped. There's no need to tell you what I did 
with myself," he went on, with an obvious sneer in the detective's direction. 
"But I can tell you that I didn't particularly restrict my movements. And 
eventually--a few days ago--I come into touch with Dimambro, who had 
returned to England. As I said before, we had met during the time I was 
secretary to Jacob Herapath. Dimambro, when I met him--accidentally--was 
on his way to the police, to tell them what he knew. I stopped him--he told 
his story to me instead. I told him mine. And the result of our deliberations 
was that we got an interview--at least I did--with Mrs. Engledew here, with 
respect to the diamonds which she had entrusted to Jacob Herapath. And---- 

"I should like to ask you a question, Mrs. Engledew," said Cox- 
Raythwaite, interrupting Burchill without ceremony. "Why did you not 
inform the police about your diamonds as soon as you heard of the 
murder?" 

Mrs. Engledew betrayed slight signs of confusion, and Davidge gave the 
questioner a look. 

"IT think if I were you, I shouldn't go into that matter just now, 
Professor," he said apologetically. "Ladies, you know, have their reasons for 
these little--what shall we call 'em?--peculiarities. No, I wouldn't press that 
point, sir. We're having a nice, straight story--quite like a printed one!--from 
Mr. Burchill there, and I think we'd better let him come to what we may 
term the last chapter in his own way--what?" 

"I'm at the last chapter," said Burchill. "And it's a short one. I saw Mrs. 
Engledew and made certain arrangements with her. And just after they were 
made--yesterday in fact--Dimambro and I got a new piece of evidence. 
When Dimambro was collecting those pearls for Jacob Herapath he bought 
some from a well-known dealer in Amsterdam, a specialist in pearls. 
Yesterday, Dimambro got a letter from this man telling him that a small 
parcel of those very pearls had been sent to him from London, for sale. He 
gave Dimambro the name and address of the sender, who, of course, was 
the Mr. X. of whom I have spoken. So then Dimambro and I resolved to act, 
through Mrs. Engledew----" 


"For a slight consideration, I think," suggested Davidge dryly. "A matter 
of a little cheque, I believe, Mr. Burchill." 

"We've quite as much right to be paid for our detective services, amateur 
though they are, as you have for yours, Davidge," retorted Burchill. 
"However, I've come to an end, and it only remains for me to tell you who 
Mr. X. really is. He hasn't the slightest notion that he's suspected, and if you 
and your men, Davidge, go round to his house, which isn't half a mile away, 
you'll probably find him eating his Sunday evening supper in peace and 
quietness. The man is----" 

Davidge suddenly rose from his chair, nudging Triffitt as he moved. He 
laughed--and the laugh made Burchill start to his feet. 

"You needn't trouble yourself, Mr. Burchill!" said Davidge. "Much 
obliged to you for your talk, there's nothing like letting some folks wag 
their tongues till they're tired. I know who murdered Jacob Herapath as well 
as you do, and who your Mr. X. is. Jacob Herapath, gentlemen," he added, 
turning to his astonished listeners, "was shot dead and robbed by his office 
manager, James Frankton, and if James Frankton's eating his Sunday supper 
in peace and quietness, it's in one of our cells, for I arrested him at seven 
o'clock this very evening--and with no help from you, Mr. Burchill! I'm not 
quite such a fool as I may look, my lad, and if I made one mistake when I 
let you slip I didn't make another when I got on the track of the real man. 
And now, ma'am," he concluded, with an old-fashioned bow to Mrs. 
Engledew, "there's no more to be said--by me, at all events, and I've the 
honour to wish you a good night. Mr. Triffitt--we'll depart." 

Outside, Davidge took the reporter's arm in a firm grip, and chuckled as 
he led him towards the elevator. 

"That's surprise one!" he whispered. "Wait till we get downstairs and 
into the street, and you'll have another, and it'll be of a bit livelier nature!" 

CHAPTER XXXV 

THE SECOND WARRANT 

Davidge preserved a strict silence as he and Triffitt went down in the 
elevator, but when they had reached the ground floor he took the reporter's 
arm again, and as they crossed the entrance hall gave it a significant 
squeeze. 

"You'll see two or three rather heavy swells, some of 'em in evening 
dress, hanging about the door," he murmured. "Look like residents, coming 
in or going out, puffing their cigars and their cigarettes, eh? They're my 


men--all of 'em! Take no notice--there'll be your friend Carver outside--I 
gave him a hint. Join him, and hang about--you'll have something to do a bit 
of newspaper copy about presently." 

Triffitt, greatly mystified, joined Carver at the edge of the pavement 
outside the wide entrance door. Glancing around him he saw several men 
lounging about--two, of eminently military appearance, with evening dress 
under their overcoats, stood chatting on the lower steps; two or three others, 
all very prosperous looking, were talking close by. There was nothing in 
their outward show to arouse suspicion--at any other time, and under any 
other circumstances Triffitt would certainly have taken them for residents of 
the Herapath Flats. Carver, however, winked at him. 

"Detectives," he said. "They've gathered here while you were upstairs. 
What's up now, Triffitt? Heard anything?" 

"Piles!" answered Triffitt. "Heaps! But I don't know what this is all 
about. Some new departure. Hullo!--here's the secretary and the Professor." 

Cox-Raythwaite and Selwood just then appeared at the entrance door 
and began to descend the steps. Davidge, who had stopped on the steps to 
speak to a man, hailed and drew them aside. 

"What has gone on up there?" asked Carver. "Anything really----" 

Triffitt suddenly grasped his companion's shoulder, twisting him round 
towards the door. His lips emitted a warning to silence; his eyes signalled 
Carver to look. 

Burchill came out of the doors, closely followed by Dimambro. Jauntily 
swinging his walking-cane he began to descend, affecting utter 
unconsciousness of the presence of Cox-Raythwaite, Selwood, and 
Davidge. He passed close by the men in evening dress, brushing the sleeve 
of one. And the man thus brushed turned quickly, and his companion turned 
too--and then something happened that made the two reporters exclaim 
joyfully and run up the steps. 

"Gad!--that was quick--quick!" exclaimed Triffitt, with the delight of a 
schoolboy. "Never saw the bracelets put on more neatly. Bully for you, 
Davidge, old man!--got him this time, anyhow!" 

Burchill, taken aback by the sudden onslaught of Davidge's satellites, 
drew himself up indignantly and looked down at his bands, around the 
wrists of which his captors had snapped a pair of handcuffs. He lifted a face 
white with rage and passion and glanced at Cox-Raythwaite and Selwood. 


"Liars!" he hissed between his teeth. "You gave me safe conduct! It was 
understood that I was to come and go without interference, you hounds!" 

"Not with me, nor I should think with anybody, my lad," exclaimed 
Davidge, bustling forward. "Not likely! You forget that you're under arrest 
for the old charge yet, and though you'll get off for that, you won't go scot- 
free, my friend! I've got a second warrant for you, and the charge'll be read 
to you when you get to the station. You'll clear yourself of the charge of 
murder, but not of t'other charge, I'm thinking!" 

"Second warrant! Another charge!" growled Burchill. "What charge?" 

"I should think you know as well as I do," replied Davidge quietly. 
"You're a bigger fool than I take you for if you don't. Conspiracy, of course! 
It's a good thing to have two strings to one's bow, Mr. Frank Burchill, in 
dealing with birds like you. This is my second string. Take him off," he 
added, motioning to his men, "and get him searched, and put everything 
carefully aside for me--especially a cheque for ten thousand pounds which 
you'll find in one of his pockets." 

When the detectives had hurried Burchill into a taxi-cab which suddenly 
sprang into useful proximity to the excited group, Davidge spat on the 
ground and made a face. He motioned Cox-Raythwaite, Selwood, and the 
two reporters to go down the street; he himself turned to Dimambro. What 
he said to that highly-excited gentleman they did not hear, but the Italian 
presently walked off looking very crestfallen, while Davidge, joining them, 
looked highly pleased with himself. 

"Of course, you'll stop payment of that cheque at the bank first thing 
tomorrow, gentlemen,” he said. "Though that'll only be for form's sake, 
because I shall take charge of it when I go round to the police-station 
presently--they'll have got Burchill searched when I get there. Of course, I 
wasn't going to say anything up there, but Mrs. Engledew has been in with 
us at this, and she took Burchill and Dimambro in as beautifully as ever I 
saw it done in my life! Clever woman, that! We knew about her diamonds, 
gentlemen, within a few hours of the discovery of the murder, and of 
course, I thought Barthorpe had got them; I did, mistaken though I was! I 
didn't want anybody to know about those diamonds, though, and I kept it all 
dark until these fellows came on the scene. And, anyway, we didn't get the 
real culprit through the diamonds, either!" 

"That's what we want to know," said Selwood. "Have you got the real 
culprit? Are you certain? And how on earth did you get him--a man that 


none of us ever suspected!" 

"Just so!" answered Davidge with a grim laugh. "As nice and quiet- 
mannered a man as ever I entered as a candidate for the gallows! It's very 
often the case, gentlemen. Oh, yes--it's true enough! He's confessed-- 
crumpled up like a bit of tissue paper when we took him--confessed 
everything to me just before I came along here. Of course we didn't get him 
through anything we've heard tonight; quite different line altogether, and a 
simple one." 

"We should like to know about it," said Cox-Raythwaite. "Can't you 
give us a mere outline?" 

"I was going to," answered Davidge. "No secret about it. I may as well 
tell you that after hearing what Barthorpe Herapath insisted on saying 
before the magistrate, I began to feel that he was very likely telling the 
truth, and that somebody'd murdered and robbed his uncle just before he got 
to the offices. But, of course, there was nothing to connect the murder and 
robbery with any person that I knew of. Well, now then, this is how we got 
on the track. Only two or three days ago a little, quiet man, who turned out 
to be a bit of a property-owner down at Fulham, came to me and said that 
ever since Mr. Jacob Herapath's murder he'd been what he called studying 
over it, and he thought he ought to tell me something. He said he was a very 
slow thinker, and it had taken him a long time to think all this out. Then he 
told me his tale. He said that for some time Jacob Herapath had been 
waiting to buy a certain bit of land which he had to sell. On November 12th 
last he called to see Jacob at these offices, and they agreed on the matter, 
price to be £5,000. Jacob told him to come in at ten o'clock next morning, 
and in accordance with his usual way of doing business, he'd hand him the 
money in cash--notes, of course. Well, the chap called next morning, only to 
hear of what had happened, and so his business had fallen through. And it 
wasn't until some time later--he's a bit of a slow-witted fellow, dullish of 
brain, you understand," continued Davidge indulgently, "that he 
remembered a certain conversation, or rather a remark which Jacob 
Herapath made during that deal. This man, James Frankton, the manager, 
was present when the deal was being effected, and when they'd concluded 
terms, Jacob said, turning to Frankton. 'T'll get the money in notes from the 
bank this afternoon, Frankton, and if I don't give it to you in the meantime, 
you'll find the notes in the top left-hand drawer of my desk tomorrow 
morning.’ Well, that was what the man told me; said he'd been bothering his 


brains in wondering if Jacob did draw that money, and so on--Frankton, of 
course, had told him that he knew nothing about it, and that as Jacob was 
dead, no more could be done in the matter. Now on that, I at once began 
some inquiries. I found out a thing or two--never mind what--one was to 
trace a hundred pound note which Frankton had cashed recently. I found, 
only yesterday morning, that that note was one of fifty similar notes paid to 
Jacob Herapath by his bankers in exchange for his own cheque on the 
afternoon of November 12th. And, on that, I had Frankton watched all 
yesterday, last night, and today, and as I said, I arrested him tonight--and, in 
all my experience I never saw a man more surprised, and never knew one 
who so lost his nerve." 

"And his confession?" asked Selwood. 

"Oh! ordinary," answered Davidge. "Jacob had made an appointment 
with him for half-past eleven or so. Got there a bit late, found his master 
sitting at his desk with a wad of bank notes on the blotting-pad, a paper of 
pearls on one side of him, a lot of diamond ornaments at the other--big 
temptation to a chap, who, as it turns out, was hard up, and had got into the 
hands of money-lenders. And, oh, just the ordinary thing in such cases, 
happened to have on him a revolver that he'd bought abroad, yielded to 
temptation, shot his man, took money and valuables, went home, and turned 
up at the office next day to lift his hands in horror at the dreadful news. You 
see what truth is, gentlemen, when you get at it--just a common, vulgar 
murder, for the sake of robbery. And he'll swing!" 

"Just a common, vulgar murder, and he'll swing!" softly repeated Cox- 
Raythwaite, as he and Selwood walked up the steps of the house in Portman 
Square half an hour later. "Well, that's solved, anyway. As for the other two- 

"I suppose there's no doubt of their guilt with respect to their conspiring 
to upset the will?" said Selwood. "And that's a serious offence, isn't it?” 

"In this eminently commercial country, very," answered Cox- 
Raythwaite, sententiously. "Barthorpe and Burchill will inevitably retire to 
the shelter of a convict establishment for awhile. Um! Well, my boy, good 
night!" 

"Not coming in?" asked Selwood, as he put a key in the latch. 

The Professor gave his companion's shoulder a pressure of his big hand. 

"I think," he said, turning down the steps with a shy laugh, "I think 
Peggie will prefer to receive you--alone." 


Contents 
THE MIDDLE OF THINGS 
By J.S. Fletcher 


CHAPTER I 
FACED WITH REALITY 


On that particular November evening, Viner, a young gentleman of 
means and leisure, who lived in a comfortable old house in Markendale 
Square, Bayswater, in company with his maiden aunt Miss Bethia 
Penkridge, had spent his after-dinner hours in a fashion which had become a 
habit. Miss Penkridge, a model housekeeper and an essentially worthy 
woman, whose whole day was given to supervising somebody or 
something, had an insatiable appetite for fiction, and loved nothing so much 
as that her nephew should read a novel to her after the two glasses of port 
which she allowed herself every night had been thoughtfully consumed and 
he and she had adjourned from the dining-room to the hearthrug in the 
library. Her tastes, however, in Viner's opinion were somewhat, if not 
decidedly, limited. Brought up in her youth on Miss Braddon, Wilkie 
Collins and Mrs. Henry Wood, Miss Penkridge had become a confirmed 
slave to the sensational. She had no taste for the psychological, and nothing 
but scorn for the erotic. What she loved was a story which began with crime 
and ended with a detection--a story which kept you wondering who did it, 
how it was done, and when the doing was going to be laid bare to the light 
of day. Nothing pleased her better than to go to bed with a brain titivated 
with the mysteries of the last three chapters; nothing gave her such infinite 
delight as to find, when the final pages were turned, that all her own 
theories were wrong, and that the real criminal was somebody quite other 
than the person she had fancied. For a novelist who was so little master of 
his trade as to let you see when and how things were going, Miss Penkridge 
had little but good-natured pity; for one who led you by all sorts of devious 
tracks to a startling and surprising sensation she cherished a whole-souled 
love; but for the creator of a plot who could keep his secret alive and 
burning to his last few sentences she felt the deepest thing that she could 


give to any human being--respect. Such a master was entered permanently 
on her mental library list. 

At precisely ten o'clock that evening Viner read the last page of a novel 
which had proved to be exactly suited to his aunt's tastes. A dead silence 
fell on the room, broken only by the crackling of the logs in the grate. Miss 
Penkridge dropped her knitting on her silk-gowned knees and stared at the 
leaping flames; her nephew, with an odd glance at her, rose from his easy- 
chair, picked up a pipe and began to fill it from a tobacco-jar on the 
mantelpiece. The clock had ticked several times before Miss Penkridge 
spoke. 

"Well!" she said, with the accompanying sigh which denotes complete 
content. "So he did it! Now, I should never have thought it! The last person 
of the whole lot! Clever--very clever! Richard, you'll get all the books that 
that man has written!" 

Viner lighted his pipe, thrust his hands in the pockets of his trousers and 
leaned back against the mantelpiece. 

"My dear aunt!" he said half-teasingly, half-seriously. "You're worse 
than a drug-taker. Whatever makes a highly-respectable, shrewd old lady 
like you cherish such an insensate fancy for this sort of stuff?" 

"Stuff?" demanded Miss Penkridge, who had resumed her knitting. 
"Pooh! It's not stuff--it's life! Real life--in the form of fiction!" 

Viner shook his head, pityingly. He never read fiction for his own 
amusement; his tastes in reading lay elsewhere, in solid directions. 
Moreover, in those directions he was a good deal of a student, and he knew 
more of his own library than of the world outside it. So he shook his head 
again. 

"Life!" he said. "You don't mean to say that you think those things"--he 
pointed a half-scornful finger to a pile of novels which had come in from 
Mudie's that day--"really represent life?" 

"What else?" demanded Miss Penkridge. 

"Oh--I don't know," replied Viner vaguely. "Fancy, I suppose, and 
imagination, and all that sort of thing--invention, you know, and so on. But- 
-life! Do you really think such things happen in real life, as those we've 
been reading about?" 

"I don't think anything about it," retorted Miss Penkridge sturdily. "I'm 
sure of it. I never had a novel yet, nor heard one read to me, that was half as 
strong as it might have been!" 


"Queer thing, one never hears or sees of these things, then!" exclaimed 
Viner. "I never have!--and I've been on this planet thirty years." 

"That sort of thing hasn't come your way, Richard," remarked Miss 
Penkridge sententiously. "And you don't read the popular Sunday 
newspapers. I do! They're full of crime of all sorts. So's the world. And as 
to mysteries--well, I've known of two or three in my time that were much 
more extraordinary than any I've ever read of in novels. I should think so!" 

Viner dropped into his easy-chair and stretched his legs. 

"Such as--what?" he asked. 

"Well," answered Miss Penkridge, regarding her knitting with 
appraising eyes, "there was a case that excited great interest when your poor 
mother and I were mere girls. It was in our town--young Quainton, the 
banker. He was about your age, married to a very pretty girl, and they'd a 
fine baby. He was immensely rich, a strong healthy young fellow, fond of 
life, popular, without a care in the world, so far as any one knew. One 
morning, after breakfasting with his wife, he walked away from his house, 
on the outskirts of the town--only a very small town, mind you--to go to the 
bank, as usual. He never reached the bank--in fact, he was never seen again, 
never heard of again. He'd only half a mile to walk, along a fairly 
frequented road, but--complete, absolute, final disappearance! And--never 
cleared up!" 

"Odd!" agreed Viner. "Very odd, indeed. Well--any more?" 

"Plenty!" said Miss Penkridge, with a click of her needles. "There was 
the case of poor young Lady Marshflower--as sweet a young thing as man 
could wish to see! Your mother and I saw her married--she was a 
Ravenstone, and only nineteen. She married Sir Thomas Marshflower, a 
man of forty. They'd only just come home from the honeymoon when it-- 
happened. One morning Sir Thomas rode into the market-town to preside at 
the petty sessions--he hadn't been long gone when a fine, distinguished- 
looking man called, and asked to see Lady Marshflower. He was shown into 
the morning-room--she went to him. Five minutes later a shot was heard. 
The servants rushed in--to find their young mistress shot through the heart, 
dead. But the murderer? Disappeared as completely as last year's snow! 
That was never solved, never!" 

"Do you mean to tell me the man was never caught?" exclaimed Viner. 

"I tell you that not only was the man never caught, but that although Sir 
Thomas spent a fortune and nearly lost his senses in trying to find out who 


he was, what he wanted and what he had to do with Lady Marshflower, he 
never discovered one single fact!" affirmed Miss Penkridge. "There!" 

"That's queerer than the other," observed Viner. "A veritable mystery!" 

"Veritable mysteries!" said Miss Penkridge, with a sniff. "The world's 
full of 'em! How many murders go undetected--how many burglaries are 
never traced--how many forgeries are done and never found out? Piles of 
‘em--as the police could tell you. And talking about forgeries, what about 
old Barrett, who was the great man at Pumpney, when your mother and I 
were girls there? That was a fine case of crime going on for years and years 
and years, undetected--aye, and not even suspected!" 

"What was it?" asked Viner, who had begun by being amused and was 
now becoming interested. "Who was Barrett?" 

"If you'd known Pumpney when we lived there," replied Miss 
Penkridge, "you wouldn't have had to ask twice who Mr. Samuel Barrett 
was. He was everybody. He was everything--except honest. But nobody 
knew that--until it was too late. He was a solicitor by profession, but that 
was a mere nothing--in comparison. He was chief spirit in the place. I don't 
know how many times he wasn't mayor of Pumpney. He held all sorts of 
offices. He was a big man at the parish church--vicar's warden, and all that. 
And he was trustee for half the moneyed people in the town--everybody 
wanted Samuel Barrett, for trustee or executor; he was such a solid, 
respectable, square-toed man, the personification of integrity. And he died, 
suddenly, and then it was found that he'd led a double life, and had an 
establishment here in London, and was a gambler and a speculator, and 
Heaven knows what, and all the money that had been intrusted to him was 
nowhere, and he'd systematically forged, and cooked accounts, and 
embezzled corporation money--and he'd no doubt have gone on doing it for 
many a year longer if he hadn't had a stroke of apoplexy. And that wasn't in 
a novel!" concluded Miss Penkridge triumphantly. "Novels--Improbability-- 
pooh! Judged by what some people can tell of life, the novel that's 
improbable hasn't yet been written!" 

"Well!" remarked Viner after a pause, "I dare say you're right, Aunt 
Bethia. Only, you see, I haven't come across the things in life that you read 
about in novels." 

"You may yet," replied Miss Penkridge. "But when anybody says to me 
of a novel that it's impossible and far-fetched and so on, I'm always inclined 
to remind him of the old adage. For you can take it from me, Richard, that 


truth is stranger than fiction, and that life's full of queer things. Only, as you 
say, we don't all come across the strange things." 

The silvery chime of the clock on the mantelpiece caused Miss 
Penkridge, at this point, to bring her work and her words to a summary 
conclusion. Hurrying her knitting into the hand-bag which she carried at her 
belt, she rose, kissed her nephew and departed bedward; while Viner, after 
refilling his pipe, proceeded to carry out another nightly proceeding which 
had become a habit. Every night, throughout the year, he always went for a 
walk before going to bed. And now, getting into an overcoat and pulling a 
soft cap over his head, he let himself out of the house, and crossing the 
square, turned down a side-street and marched slowly in the direction of the 
Bayswater Road. 

November though it was the night was fine and clear, and there was a 
half-moon in the heavens; also there was rather more than a suspicion of 
frost in the air, and the stars, accordingly, wore a more brilliant appearance. 
To one who loved night strolling, as Viner did, this was indeed an ideal 
night for the time of year; and on this occasion, therefore, he went further 
than usual going along Bayswater Road as far as Notting Hill Gate, and 
thence returning through the various streets and terraces which lay between 
Pembridge Gardens and Markendale Square. And while he strolled along, 
smoking his pipe, watching the twinkling lights of passing vehicles and 
enjoying the touch of frost, he was thinking, in a half-cynical, half-amused 
way, of his Aunt Bethia's taste for the sensational fiction and of her 
evidently sincere conviction that there were much stranger things in real life 
than could be found between the covers of any novel. 

"Those were certainly two very odd instances which she gave me," he 
mused, "those of the prosperous banker and the pretty bride. In the first, 
how on earth did the man contrive to get away unobserved from a town in 
which, presumably, every soul knew him? Why did he go? Did he go? Is his 
body lying at the bottom of some hole by some roadside? Was he murdered 
in broad daylight on a public road? Did he lose his reason or his memory, 
and wander away and away? I think, as my aunt sagely remarked, that 
nobody is ever going to find anything about that affair! Then my Lady 
Marshflower--there's a fine mystery! Who was the man? What did she 
know about him? Where had they met? Had they ever met? Why did he 
shoot her? How on earth did he contrive to disappear without leaving some 
trace? How--" 


At this point Viner's musings and questionings were suddenly and 
rudely interrupted. Unconsciously he had walked back close to his own 
Square, but on the opposite side to that by which he had left it, approaching 
it by one of the numerous long terraces which run out of the main road in 
the Westbourne Grove district--when his musings were rudely interrupted. 
Between this terrace and Markendale Square was a narrow passage, little 
frequented save by residents, or by such folk familiar enough with the 
neighbourhood to know that it afforded a shortcut. Viner was about to turn 
into this passage, a dark affair set between high walls, when a young man 
darted hurriedly out of it, half collided with him, uttered a hasty word of 
apology, ran across the road and disappeared round the nearest corner. But 
just there stood a street-lamp, and in its glare Viner caught sight of the 
hurrying young man's face. And when the retreating footsteps had grown 
faint, Viner still stood staring in the direction in which they had gone. 

"That's strange!" he muttered. "I've seen that chap somewhere--I know 
him. Now, who is he? And what made him in such a deuce of a hurry?" 

It was very quiet at that point. There seemed to be nobody about. 
Behind him, far down the long, wide terrace, he heard slow, measured 
steps--that, of course, was a policeman on his beat. But beyond the subdued 
murmur of the traffic in the Bayswater Road in one direction and in 
Bishop's Road, Viner heard nothing but those measured steps. And after 
listening to them for a minute, he turned into the passage out of which the 
young man had just rushed so unceremoniously. 

There was just one lamp in that passage--an old-fashioned affair, fixed 
against the wall, halfway down. It threw but little light on its surroundings. 
Those surroundings were ordinary enough. The passage itself was about 
thirty yards in length. It was inclosed on each-side by old brick walls, so old 
that the brick had grown black with age and smoke. These walls were some 
fifteen feet in height; here and there they were pierced by doors--the doors 
of the yards at the rear of the big houses on either side. The doors were set 
flush with the walls--Viner, who often walked through that passage at night, 
and who had something of a whimsical fancy, had thought more than once 
that after nightfall the doors looked as if they had never been opened, never 
shut. There was an air of queer, cloistral or prisonlike security in their very 
look. They were all shut now, as he paced down the passage, as lonely a 
place at that hour as you could find in all London. It was queer, he reflected, 
that he scarcely ever remembered meeting anybody in that passage. 


And then he suddenly paused, pulling himself up with a strange 
consciousness that at last he was to meet something. Beneath the feeble 
light of the one lamp Viner saw a man. Not a man walking, or standing still, 
or leaning against the wall, but lying full length across the flagged 
pavement, motionless--so motionless that at the end of the first moment of 
surprise, Viner felt sure that he was in the presence of death. And then he 
stole nearer, listening, and looked down, and drawing his match-box from 
his pocket added the flash of a match to the poor rays from above. Then he 
saw white linen, and a bloodstain slowly spreading over its glossy surface. 

CHAPTER II 

NUMBER SEVEN IN THE SQUARE 

Before the sputter of the match had died out, Viner had recognized the 
man who lay dead at his feet. He was a man about whom he had recently 
felt some curiosity, a man who, a few weeks before, had come to live in a 
house close to his own, in company with an elderly lady and a pretty girl; 
Viner and Miss Penkridge had often seen all three in and about Markendale 
Square, and had wondered who they were. The man looked as if he had 
seen things in life--a big, burly, bearded man of apparently sixty years of 
age, hard, bronzed; something about him suggested sun and wind as they 
are met with in the far-off places. Usually he was seen in loose, 
comfortable, semi-nautical suits of blue serge; there was a roll in his walk 
that suggested the sea. But here, as he lay before Viner, he was in evening 
dress, with a light overcoat thrown over it; the overcoat was unbuttoned and 
the shirt-front exposed. And on it that sickening crimson stain widened and 
widened as Viner watched. 

Here, without doubt, was murder, and Viner's thoughts immediately 
turned to two things--one the hurrying young man whose face he thought he 
had remembered in some vague fashion; the other the fact that a policeman 
was Slowly pacing up the terrace close by. He turned and ran swiftly up the 
still deserted passage. And there was the policeman, twenty yards away, 
coming along with the leisureliness of one who knows that he has a certain 
area to patrol. He pulled himself to an attitude of watchful attention as Viner 
ran up to him; then suddenly recognizing Viner as a well-known inhabitant 
of the Square, touched the rim of his helmet. 

"I say!" said Viner in the hushed voice of one who imparts strange and 
confidential tidings. "There's a man lying dead in the passage round here. 
And without doubt murdered! There's blood all over his shirt-front." 


The policeman stood stock still for the fraction of a second. Then he 
pulled out his whistle and blew loudly and insistently. Before the shrill call 
had died away, he was striding towards the passage, with Viner at his side. 

"Did you find him, Mr. Viner?" he asked. 

"I found him," asserted Viner. "Just now--halfway down the passage!" 

"Sure he's dead, sir?" 

"Dead--yes! And murdered, too! And--" 

He was about to mention the hurrying young man, but they had just then 
arrived at the mouth of the passage, and the policeman once more drew out 
his whistle and blew more insistently than before. 

"There's my sergeant and inspector not far off," he remarked. "Some of 
‘em'll be on the spot in a minute or two. Now then, sir." 

He marched down the passage to the dead man, glanced at the lamp, and 
turning on his own lantern, directed its light on the body. 

"God bless me!" he muttered. "Mr. Ashton!" 

"You know him?" said Viner. 

"Gent that came to live at number seven in your square a while back, 
Mr. Viner," answered the policeman. "Australian or New Zealander, I fancy. 
He's gone right enough, sir! And--knifed! You didn't see anybody about, 
sir?” 

"Yes," replied Viner, "that's just it. As I turned into the passage, I met a 
young fellow running out of it in a great hurry--he ran into me, and then, 
shot off across the road, Westbourne Grove way. Then I came along and 
found--this!" 

The policeman bent lower and suddenly put a knowing finger on certain 
of the dead man's pockets. 

"Robbed!" he said. "No watch there, anyway, and nothing where you'd 
expect to find his purse. Robbery and murder--murder for the sake of 
robbery--that's what it is, Mr. Viner! Westbourne Grove way, you say this 
fellow went? And five minutes' start!" 

"Is it any good getting a doctor?" asked Viner. 

"A thousand doctors'll do him no good," replied the policeman grimly. 
"But--there's Dr. Cortelyon somewhere about here--number seven in the 
terrace. One of these back doors is his. We might call him." 

He tumed the light of his lantern on the line of doors in the right-hand 
wall, and finding the number he wanted, pulled the bell. As its tinkle 


sounded somewhere up the yard behind, he thrust his whistle into Viner's 
hand. 

"Mr. Viner," he said, "go up to the end of the passage and blow on that 
as loud as you can, three times. I'll stand by here till you come back. If you 
don't hear or see any of our people coming from either direction, blow 
again." 

Viner heard steps coming down the yard behind the door as he walked 
away. And he heard more steps, hurrying steps, as he reached the end of the 
passage. He turned it to find an inspector and a sergeant approaching from 
one part of the terrace, a constable from another. 

"You're wanted down here," said Viner as they all converged on him. 
"There's been murder! One of your men's there--he gave me this whistle to 
summon further help. This way!" 

The police followed him in silence down the passage. Another figure 
had come on the scene. Bending over the body and closely scrutinizing it in 
the light of the policeman's lantern was a man whom Viner knew well 
enough by sight--a tall, handsome man, whose olive-tinted complexion, 
large lustrous eyes and Vandyke beard gave him the appearance of a 
foreigner. Yet though he had often seen him, Viner did not know his name; 
the police-inspector, however, evidently knew it well enough. 

"What is it, Dr. Cortelyon?" he asked as he pushed himself to the front. 
"Is the man dead?" 

Dr. Cortelyon drew himself up from his stooping position to his full 
height--a striking figure in his dress jacket and immaculate linen. He 
glanced round at the expectant faces. 

"The man's been murdered!" he said in calm, professional accents. "He's 
been stabbed clean through the heart. Dead? Yes, for several minutes." 

"Who found him here?" demanded the inspector. 

"I found him," answered Viner. He gave a hurried account of the whole 
circumstances as he knew them, the police watching him keenly. "I should 
know the man again if I saw him," he concluded. "I saw his face clearly 
enough as he passed me." 

The inspector bent down and hastily felt the dead man's pockets. 

"Nothing at all here," he said as he straightened himself. "No watch or 
chain or purse or anything. Looks like robbery as well as murder. Does 
anybody know him?" 


"I know who this gentlemen is, sir," answered the policeman to whom 
Viner had first gone. "He's a Mr. Ashton, who came to live not so long since 
at number seven in Markendale Square, close by Mr. Viner there. I've heard 
that he came from the Colonies." 

"Do you know him," asked the inspector, turning to Viner. 

"Only by sight," answered Viner. "I've seen him often, but I didn't know 
his name. I believe he has a wife and daughter--" 

"No sir," interrupted the policeman. "He was a single gentleman. The 
young lady at number seven is his ward, and the older lady looked after her- 
-sort of a companion." 

The Inspector looked round. Other policemen, attracted by the whistle, 
were coming into the passage at each end, and he turned to his sergeant. 

"Put a man at the top and another at the bottom of this passage," he said. 
"Keep everybody out. Send for the divisional surgeon. Dr. Cortelyon, will 
you see him when he comes along? I want him to see the body before its 
removal. Now, then, about these ladies--they'll have to be told." He turned 
to Viner. "I understand you live close by them?" he asked. "Perhaps you'll 
go there with me?" 

Viner nodded; and the inspector, after giving a few more words of 
instruction to the sergeant, motioned him to follow; together they went 
down the passage into Markendale Square. 

"Been resident here long, Mr. Viner?" asked the Inspector as they 
emerged. "I noticed that some of my men knew you. I've only recently 
come into this part myself." 

"Fifteen years," answered Viner. 

"Do you know anything of this dead man?" 

"Nothing--not so much as your constable knows." 

"Policemen pick things up. These ladies, now? It's a most unpleasant 
thing to have to go and break news like this. You know nothing about them, 
sir?” 

"Not even as much as your man knew. I've seen them often--with him, 
the dead man. There's an elderly lady and a younger one, a mere girl. I took 
them for his wife and daughter. But you heard what your man said." 

"Well, whatever they are, they've got to be told. I'd be obliged if you'd 
come with me. And then--that fellow you saw running away! You'll have to 
give us as near a description of him as you can. What number did my man 
Say it was--seven?" 


Viner suddenly laid a hand on his companion's sleeve. A smart car, of 
the sort let out on hire from the more pretentious automobile 
establishments, had just come round the corner and was being pulled up at 
the door of a house in whose porticoed front hung a brilliant lamp. 

"That's number seven," said Viner. "And--those are the two ladies." 

The Inspector stopped and watched. The door of the house opened, 
letting a further flood of light on the broad step beneath the portico and on 
the pavement beyond; the door of the car opened too, and a girl stepped out, 
and for a second or two stood in the full glare of the lamps. She was a 
slender, lissome young creature, gowned in white, and muffled to the throat 
in an opera cloak out of which a fresh, girlish face, bright in colour, 
sparkling of eye, crowned by a mass of hair of the tint of dead gold, showed 
clearly ere she rapidly crossed to the open door. After her came an elderly, 
well-preserved woman in an elaborate evening toilette, the personification 
of the precise and conventional chaperon. The door closed; the car drove 
away; the Inspector turned to Viner with a shake of his head. 

"Just home from the theatre!" he said. "And--to hear this! Well, it's got 
to be done, Mr. Viner, anyhow." 

Viner, who had often observed the girl whom they had just seen with an 
interest for which he had never troubled to account, found himself wishing 
that Miss Penkridge was there in his place. He did not know what part he 
was to play, what he was to do or say; worse than that, he did not know if 
the girl in whose presence he would certainly find himself within a minute 
or two was very fond of the man whom he had just found done to death. In 
that case--but here his musings were cut short by the fact that the Inspector 
had touched the bell in the portico of number seven, and that the door had 
opened, to reveal a smart and wondering parlour-maid, who glanced with 
surprise at the inspector's uniform. 

"Hush! This is Mr. Ashton's?" said the Inspector. "Yes--well, now, what 
is the name of the lady--the elderly lady--I saw come in just now? Keep 
quiet, there's a good girl,--the fact is, Mr. Ashton's had an accident, and I 
want to see that lady." 

"Mrs. Killenhall," answered the parlour-maid. 

"And the young lady--her name?" asked the Inspector. 

"Miss Wickham." 

The Inspector walked inside the house. 


"Just ask Mrs. Killenhall and Miss Wickham if they'll be good enough 
to see Inspector Drillford for a few minutes," he said. Then, as the girl 
closed the door and turned away up the inner hall, he whispered to Viner. 
"Better see both and be done with it. It's no use keeping bad news too long; 
they may as well know--both." 

The parlour-maid reappeared at the door of a room along the hall; and 
the two men, advancing in answer to her summons, entered what was 
evidently the dining-room of the house. The two ladies had thrown off their 
wraps; the younger one sat near a big, cheery fire, holding her slender 
fingers to the blaze; the elder stood facing the door in evident expectancy. 
The room itself was luxuriously furnished in a somewhat old-fashioned, 
heavy style; everything about it betokened wealth and comfort. And that its 
Owner was expected home every minute was made evident to the two men 
by the fact that a spirit-case was set on the centre table, with glasses and 
mineral waters and cigars; Viner remembered, as his eyes encountered these 
things, that a half-burned cigar lay close to the dead man's hand in that dark 
passage so close by. 

"Mrs. Killenhall? Miss Wickham?" began Drillford, looking sharply 
from one to the other. "Sorry to break in on you like this, ladies, but the fact 
is, there has been an accident to Mr. Ashton, and I'm obliged to come and 
tell you about it." 

Viner, who had remained a little in the background, was watching the 
faces of the two to whom this initial breaking of news was made. And he 
saw at once that there was going to be no scene. The girl by the fire looked 
for an instant at the inspector with an expression of surprise, but it was not 
the surprise of great personal concern. As for the elder woman, after one 
quick glance from Drillford to Viner, whom she evidently recognized, she 
showed absolute self-possession. 

"A bad accident?" she asked. 

Drillford again looked from the elder to the younger lady. 

"You'll excuse me if I ask what relation you ladies are to Mr. Ashton?" 
he said with a significant glance at Mrs. Killenhall. 

"None!" replied Mrs. Killenhall. "Miss Wickham is Mr. Ashton's ward. I 
am Miss Wickham's chaperon--and companion." 

"Well, ma'am," said Drillford, "then I may tell you that my news is--just 
about as serious as it possibly could be, you understand." 


In the silence that followed, the girl turned toward the visitors, and 
Viner saw her colour change a little. And it was she who first spoke. 

"Don't be afraid to tell us," she said. "Is Mr. Ashton dead?" 

Drillford inclined his head, and spoke as he was bidden. 

"I'm sorry to say he is," he replied. "And still more to be obliged to tell 
you that he came to his death by violence. The truth is--" 

He paused, looking from one to the other, as if to gauge the effect of his 
words. And again it was the girl who spoke. 

"What is the truth?" she asked. 

"Murder!" said Drillford. "Just that!" 

Mrs. Killenhall, who had remained standing until then, suddenly sat 
down, with a murmur of horror. But the girl was watching the inspector 
steadily. 

"When was this? and how, and where?" she inquired. 

"A little time ago, near here," answered Drillford. "This gentleman, Mr. 
Viner, a neighbour of yours, found him--dead. There's no doubt, from what 
we can see, that he was murdered for the sake of robbery. And I want some 
information about him, about his habits and--" 

Miss Wickham got up from her chair and looked meaningly at Mrs. 
Killenhall. 

"The fact is," she said, turning to Drillford; "strange as it may seem, 
neither Mrs. Killenhall nor myself know very much about Mr. Ashton." 

CHAPTER III 

WHO WAS MR. ASHTON? 

For the first time since they had entered the room, Drillford turned and 
glanced at Viner; his look indicated the idea which Miss Wickham's last 
words had set up in his mind. Here was a mystery! The police instinct was 
aroused by it. 

"You don't know very much about Mr. Ashton?" he said, turning back to 
the two ladies. "Yet--you're under his roof? This is his house, isn't it?" 

"Just so," assented Miss Wickham. "But when I say we don't know 
much, I mean what I say. Mrs. Killenhall has only known Mr. Ashton a few 
weeks, and until two months ago I had not seen Mr. Ashton for twelve 
years. Therefore, neither of us can know much about him." 

"Would you mind telling me what you do know?" asked Drillford. 
"We've got to know something--who he is, and so on." 


"All that I know is this," replied Miss Wickham. "My father died in 
Australia, when I was about six years old. My mother was already dead, and 
my father left me in charge of Mr. Ashton. He sent me, very soon after my 
father's death, to school in England, and there I remained for twelve years. 
About two months ago Mr. Ashton came to England, took this house, 
fetched me from school and got Mrs. Killenhall to look after me. Here 
we've all been ever since--and beyond that I know scarcely anything." 

Drillford looked at the elder lady. 

"I know, practically, no more than Miss Wickham has told you," said 
Mrs. Killenhall. "Mr. Ashton and I got in touch with each other through his 
advertisement in the Morning Post. We exchanged references, and I came 
here." 

"Ah!" said Drillford. "And--what might his references be, now?" 

"To his bankers, the London and Orient, in Threadneedle Street," 
answered Mrs. Killenhall promptly. "And to his solicitors, Crawle, Pawle 
and Rattenbury, of Bedford Bow." 

"Very satisfactory they were, no doubt, ma'am?" suggested Drillford. 

Mrs. Killenhall let her eye run round the appointments of the room. 

"Eminently so," she said dryly. "Mr. Ashton was a very wealthy man." 

Drillford pulled out a pocketbook and entered the names which Mrs. 
Killenhall had just mentioned. 

"The solicitors will be able to tell something," he murmured as he put 
the book back. "We'll communicate with them first thing in the morning. 
But just two questions before I go. Can you tell me anything about Mr. 
Ashton's usual habits? Had he any business? What did he do with his time?" 

"He was out a great deal," said Mrs. Killenhall. "He used to go down to 
the City. He was often out of an evening. Once, since I came here, he was 
away for a week in the country--he didn't say where. He was an active man- 
-always in and out. But he never said much as to where he went." 

"The other question," said Drillford, "is this: Did he carry much on him 
in the way of valuables or money? I mean--as a rule?" 

"He wore a very fine gold watch and chain," answered Mrs. Killenhall; 
"and as for money--well, he always seemed to have a lot in his purse. And 
he wore two diamond rings--very fine stones." 

"Just so!" murmured Drillford. "Set upon for the sake of those things, no 
doubt. Well, ladies, I shall telephone to Crawle's first thing in the morning, 


and they'll send somebody along at once, of course. I'm sorry to have 
brought you such bad news, but--" 

He turned toward the door; Miss Wickham stopped him. 

"Will Mr. Ashton's body be brought here--tonight?" she asked. 

"No," replied Drillford. "It will be taken to the mortuary. If you'll leave 
everything to me, I'll see that you are spared as much as possible. Of course, 
there'll have to be an inquest--but you'll hear all about that tomorrow. Leave 
things to us and to Mr. Ashton's solicitors." 

He moved towards the door, and Viner, until then a silent spectator, 
looked at Miss Wickham, something impelling him to address her instead of 
Mrs. Killenhall. 

"I live close by you," he said. "If there is anything that I can do, or that 
my aunt Miss Penkridge, who lives with me, can do? Perhaps you will let 
me call in the morning." 

The girl looked at him steadily and frankly. 

"Thank you, Mr. Viner," she said. "It would be very kind if you would. 
We've no men folk--yes, please do." 

"After breakfast, then," answered Viner, and went away to join the 
Inspector, who had walked into the hall. 

"What do you think of this matter?" he asked, when they had got outside 
the house. 

"Oh, a very clear and ordinary case enough, Mr. Viner," replied 
Drillford. "No mystery about it at all. Here's this Mr. Ashton been living 
here some weeks--some fellow, the man, of course, whom you saw running 
away, has noticed that he was a very rich man and wore expensive 
jewellery, has watched him, probably knew that he used that passage as a 
short cut, and has laid in wait for him and murdered him for what he'd got 
on him. It wouldn't take two minutes to do the whole thing. Rings, now! 
They spoke of diamond rings, in there. Well, I didn't see any diamond rings 
on his hands when I looked at his body, and I particularly noticed his hands, 
to see if there were signs of any struggle. No sir--it's just a plain case of 
what used to be called highway robbery and murder. But come round with 
me to the police-station, Mr. Viner--they'll have taken him to the mortuary 
by now, and I should like to hear what our divisional surgeon has to say, and 
what our people actually found on the body." 

As Viner and the Inspector walked into the police-station, Dr. Cortelyon 
came out. Drillford stopped him. 


"Found out anything more, Doctor?" he asked. 

"Nothing beyond what I said at first," replied Cortelyon. "The man has 
been stabbed through the heart, from behind, in one particularly well- 
delivered blow. I should say the murderer had waited for him in that 
passage, probably knowing his habits. That passage, now--you know it 
really will have to be seen to! That wretched old lamp in the middle gives 
no light at all. The wonder is that something of this sort hasn't occurred 
before." 

Drillford muttered something about local authorities and property- 
owners and went forward into an office, motioning Viner to follow. The 
divisional surgeon was there in conversation with the sergeant whom 
Drillford had left in charge of the body. "That is something on which I'd 
stake my professional reputation," he said. "I'm sure of it." 

"What's that, Doctor?" asked Drillford. "Something to do with this 
affair?" 

"I was saying that whoever stabbed this unfortunate man had some 
knowledge of anatomy," remarked the doctor. "He was killed by one swift 
blow from a particularly keen-edged, thin-bladed weapon which was driven 
through his back at the exact spot. You ought to make a minute search 
behind the walls on either side of that passage--the probability is that the 
murderer threw his weapon away." 

"We'll do all that, Doctor," said Drillford. "As to your suggestion--don't 
you forget that there are a good many criminals here in London who are 
regular experts in the use of the knife--I've seen plenty of instances of that 
myself. Now," he went on, turning to the sergeant, "about that search? What 
did you find on him?" 

The sergeant lifted the lid of a desk and pointed to a sheet of foolscap 
paper whereon lay certain small articles at which Viner gazed with a sense 
of strange fascination. A penknife, a small gold matchbox, a gold-mounted 
pencil-case, some silver coins, a handkerchief, and conspicuous among the 
rest, a farthing. 

"That's the lot," said the sergeant, "except another handkerchief, and a 
pair of gloves in the overcoat, where I've left them. Nothing else--no watch, 
chain, purse or pocketbook. And no rings--but it's very plain from his 
fingers that he wore two rings one on each hand, third finger in each case." 

"There you are!" said Drillford with a glance at Viner. "Murdered and 
robbed--clear case! Now, Mr. Viner, give us as accurate a description as 


possible of the fellow who ran out of that passage." 

Viner did his best. His recollections were of a young man of about his 
own age, about his own height and build, somewhat above the medium; it 
was his impression, he said, that the man was dressed, if not shabbily, at 
least poorly; he had an impression, too, that the clean-shaven face which he 
had seen for a brief moment was thin and worn. 

"Got any recollection of his exact look?" inquired the Inspector. "That's 
a lot to go by." 

"I'm trying to think," said Viner. "Yes--I should say he looked to be 
pretty hard-up. There was a sort of desperate gleam in his eye. And--" 

"Take your time," remarked Drillford. "Anything you can suggest, you 
know--" 

"Well," replied Viner. "I'd an idea at the moment, and I've had it since, 
that I'd seen this man before. Something in his face was familiar. The only 
thing I can think of is this: I potter round old bookshops and curiosity-shops 
a good deal--I may have seen this young fellow on some occasion of that 
sort." 

"Anyway," suggested Drillford, glancing over the particulars which he 
had written down, "you'd know him again if you saw him?" 

"Oh, certainly!" asserted Viner. "I should know him anywhere." 

"Then that's all we need trouble you with now, sir," said Drillford. "The 
next business will be--tomorrow." 

Viner walked slowly out of the police-station and still more slowly 
homeward. When he reached the first lamp, he drew out his watch. Half- 
past twelve! Just two hours ago he had been in his own comfortable library, 
smiling at Miss Penkridge's ideas about the very matters into one of which 
he was now plunged. He would not have been surprised if he had suddenly 
awoke, to find that all this was a bad dream, induced by the evening's 
conversation. But just then he came to the passage in which the murder had 
been committed. A policeman was on guard at the terrace end--and Viner, 
rather than hear any more of the matter, hastened past him and made a 
circuitous way to Markendale Square. 

He let himself into his house as quietly as possible, and contrary to taste 
and custom, went into the dining-room, switched on the electric light and 
helped himself to a stiff glass of brandy and soda at the sideboard. When the 
mixture was duly prepared, he forgot to drink it. He stood by the sideboard, 
the glass in his hand, his eyes staring at vacancy. Nor did he move when a 


very light foot stole down the stairs, and Miss Penkridge, in wraps and curl- 
papers, looked round the side of the door. 

"Heavens above, Richard!" she exclaimed, "What is the matter! I 
wondered if you were burglars! Half-past twelve!" 

Viner suddenly became aware of the glass which he was unconsciously 
holding. He lifted it to his lips, wondering whatever it was that made his 
mouth feel so dry. And when he had taken a big gulp, and then spoke, his 
voice--to himself--sounded just as queer as his tongue had been feeling. 

"You were right!" he said suddenly. "There are queerer, stranger affairs 
in life than one fancies! And I--I've been pitchforked--thrown--clean into 
the middle of things! I!" 

Miss Penkridge came closer to him, staring. She looked from him to the 
glass, from the glass to him. 

"No--I haven't been drinking," said Viner with a harsh laugh. "I'm 
drinking now, and I'm going to have another, too. Listen!" 

He pushed her gently into a chair, and seating himself on the edge of the 
table, told her the adventure. And Miss Penkridge, who was an admirable 
listener to fictitious tales of horror, proved herself no less admirable in 
listening to one of plain fact, and made no comment until her nephew had 
finished. 

"That poor man!" she said at last. "Such a fine, strong, healthy-looking 
man, too! I used to wonder about him, when I saw him in the square, I used 
to think of him as somebody who'd seen things!" 

Viner made a sudden grimace. 

"Don't!" he said. "Ugh! I've seen things tonight that I never wished to 
see! And I wish--" 

"What?" demanded Miss Penkridge after a pause, during which Viner 
had sat staring at the floor. 

"I wish to God I'd never seen that poor devil who was running away!" 
exclaimed Viner with sudden passion. "They'll catch him, and I shall have 
to give evidence against him, and my evidence'll hang him, and--" 

"There's a lot to do, and a lot'll happen before that comes off, Richard," 
interrupted Miss Penkridge. "The man may be innocent." 

"He'd have a nice job to prove it!" said Viner with a forced laugh. "No, 
if the police get him--besides, he was running straight from the place! Isn't 
it a queer thing?" he went on, laughing again. "I don't mind remembering 
the--the dead man, but I hate the recollection of that chap hurrying away! I 


wonder what it feels like when you've just murdered another fellow, to slink 
off like--" 

"You've no business to be wondering any such thing!" said Miss 
Penkridge sharply. "Here--get yourself another brandy and soda, and let us 
talk business. These two women--did they feel it much?" 

"They puzzled me," replied Viner. He took his aunt's advice about the 
extra glass, and obeyed her, too, when she silently pointed to a box of cigars 
which lay on the sideboard. "All right," he said after a minute or two. "I'm 
not going to have nerves. What was I saying? They puzzled me? Yes, 
puzzled. Especially the girl; she seemed so collected about everything. And 
yet, according to her own story, she's only just out of the schoolroom. You'll 
go round there with me?" 

"If we can be of any service to them? certainly," assented Miss 
Penkridge. 

"The girl said they'd no men folk," remarked Viner. 

"In that case I shall certainly go," said Miss Penkridge. "Now, Richard, 
smoke your cigar, and think no more about all this till tomorrow." 

Viner flung himself into an easy-chair. 

"All right!" he said. "Don't bother! It's been a bit of a facer, but--" 

He was astonished when he woke the next morning, much later than 
was his wont, to find that he had not dreamed about the events of the 
midnight. And he was his usual practical and cool-headed self when, at 
eleven o'clock, he stood waiting in the hall for Miss Penkridge to go round 
with him to number seven. But the visit was not to be paid just then--as they 
were about to leave the house, a police-officer came hurrying up and 
accosted Viner. Inspector Drillford's compliments, and would Mr. Viner 
come round? And then the messenger gave a knowing grin. 

"We've got the man, sir!" he whispered. "That's why you're wanted." 

CHAPTER IV 

THE RING AND THE KNIFE 

Viner was hoping that the police had got hold of the wrong man as he 
reluctantly walked into Drillford's office, but one glance at the inspector's 
confident face, alert and smiling, showed him that Drillford himself had no 
doubts on that point. 

"Well, Mr. Viner," he said with a triumphant laugh, "we haven't been so 
long about it, you see! Much quicker work than I'd anticipated, too." 


"Are you sure you've got the right man?" asked Viner. "I mean--have 
you got the man I saw running away from the passage?" 

"You shall settle that yourself," answered Drillford. "Come this way." 

He led Viner down a corridor, through one or two locked doors, and 
motioning him to tread softly, drew back a sliding panel in the door of a cell 
and silently pointed. Viner, with a worse sickness than before, stole up and 
looked through the barred opening. One glance at the man sitting inside the 
cell, white-faced, staring at the drab, bare wall, was enough; he turned to 
Drillford and nodded. Drillford nodded too, and led him back to the office. 

"That's the man I saw," said Viner. 

"Of course!" assented Drillford. "I'd no doubt of it. Well, it's been a far 
simpler thing than I'd dared to hope. I'll tell you how we got him. This 
morning, about ten o'clock, this chap, who won't give his name, went into 
the pawnbroker's shop in Edgware Road, and asked for a loan on a diamond 
ring which he produced. Now, Pelver, who happened to attend to him 
himself, is a good deal of an expert in diamonds--he's a jeweller as well as a 
pawnbroker, and he saw at once that the diamond in this ring was well 
worth all of a thousand pounds--a gem of the first water! He was therefore 
considerably astonished when his customer asked for a loan of ten pounds 
on it--still more so when the fellow suggested that Pelver should buy it 
outright for twenty-five. Pelver asked him some questions as to his property 
in the ring--he made some excuses about its having been in his family for 
some time, and that he would be glad to realize on it. Under pretence of 
examining it, Pelver took the ring to another part of his shop and quietly 
sent for a policeman. And the end was, this officer brought the man here, 
and Pelver with him, and the ring. Here it is!" 

He opened a safe and produced a diamond ring at which Viner stared 
with feelings for which he could scarcely account. 

"How do you know that's one of Mr. Ashton's rings?" he asked. 

"Oh, I soon solved that!" laughed Drillford. "I hurried round to 
Markendale Square with it at once. Both the ladies recognized it--Mr. 
Ashton had often shown it to them, and told them its value, and there's a 
private mark of his inside it. And so we arrested him, and there he is! Clear 
case!" 

"What did he say?" asked Viner. 

"He's a curious customer," replied Drillford. "I should say that whatever 
he is now, he has been a gentleman. He was extremely nervous and so on 


while we were questioning him about the ring, but when it came to the 
crucial point, and I charged him and warmed him, he turned strangely cool. 
I'll tell you what he said, in his exact words. ‘I'm absolutely innocent of 
that!" he said. "But I can see that I've placed myself in a very strange 
position.’ And after that he would say no more--he hasn't even asked to see 
a solicitor." 

"What will be done next?" asked Viner. 

"He'll be brought before the magistrate in an hour or two," said 
Drillford. "Formal proceedings--for a remand, you know. I shall want you 
there, Mr. Viner; it won't take long. I wish the fellow would tell us who he 
is." 

"And I wish I could remember where and when I have seen him 
before!" exclaimed Viner. 

"Ah, that's still your impression?" remarked Drillford. "You're still 
convinced of it?" 

"More than ever--since seeing him just now," affirmed Viner. "I know 
his face, but that's all I can say. I suppose," he continued, looking diffidently 
at the inspector, as if he half-expected to be laughed at for the suggestion he 
was about to make, "I suppose you don't believe that this unfortunate fellow 
may have some explanation of his possession of Mr. Ashton's ring?" 

Drillford, who had been replacing the ring in a safe, locked the door 
upon it with a snap, and turned on his questioner with a look which became 
more and more businesslike and official with each succeeding word. 

"Now, Mr. Viner," he said, "you look at it from our point of view. An 
elderly gentleman is murdered and robbed. A certain man is seen--by you, 
as it happens--running away as fast as he can from the scene of the murder. 
Next morning that very man is found trying to get rid of a ring which, 
without doubt, was taken from the murdered man's finger. What do you 
think? Or--another question--what could we, police officials, do?" 

"Nothing but what you're doing, I suppose," said Viner. "Still--there 
may be a good deal that's--what shall I say?--behind all this." 

"It's for him to speak," observed Drillford, nodding in the direction of 
the cells. "He's got a bell within reach of his fingers; he's only got to ring it 
and to ask for me or any solicitor he likes to name. But--we shall see!" 

Nothing had been seen or heard, in the way hinted at by Drillford, when, 
an hour later, Viner, waiting in the neighbouring police-court, was aware 
that the humdrum, sordid routine was about to be interrupted by something 


unusual. The news of an arrest in connection with the Lonsdale Passage 
murder had somehow leaked out, and the court was packed to the doors -- 
Viner himself had gradually been forced into a commer near the witness-box 
in which he was to make an unwilling appearance. And from that corner he 
looked with renewed interest at the man who was presently placed in the 
dock, and for the hundredth time asked himself what it was in his face that 
woke some chord of memory in him. 

There was nothing of the criminal in the accused man's appearance. 
Apparently about thirty years of age, spare of figure, clean-shaven, of a 
decidedly intellectual type of countenance, he looked like an actor. His 
much-worn suit of tweed was well cut and had evidently been carefully 
kept, in spite of its undoubtedly threadbare condition. It, and the worn and 
haggard look of the man's face, denoted poverty, if not recent actual 
privation, and the thought was present in more than one mind there in 
possession of certain facts: if this man had really owned the ring which he 
had offered to the pawnbroker, why had he delayed so long in placing 
himself in funds through its means? For if his face expressed anything, it 
was hunger. 

Viner, who was now witnessing police-court proceedings for the first 
time in his life, felt an almost morbid curiosity in hearing the tale unfolded 
against the prisoner. For some reason, best known to themselves, the police 
brought forward more evidence than was usual on first proceedings before a 
magistrate. Viner himself proved the finding of the body; the divisional 
surgeon spoke as to the cause of death; the dead man's solicitor testified to 
his identity and swore positively as to the ring; the pawnbroker gave 
evidence as to the prisoner's attempt to pawn or sell the ring that morning. 
Finally, the police proved that on searching the prisoner after his arrest, a 
knife was found in his hip-pocket which, in the opinion of the divisional 
surgeon, would have caused the wound found in the dead man's body. From 
a superficial aspect, no case could have seemed clearer. 

But in Viner's reckoning of things there was mystery. Two episodes 
occurred during the comparatively brief proceedings which made him 
certain that all was not being brought out. The first was when he himself 
went into the witness-box to prove his discovery of the body and to swear 
that the prisoner was the man he had seen running away from the passage. 
The accused glanced at him with evident curiosity as he came forward; on 
hearing Viner's name, he looked at him in a strange manner, changed colour 


and turned his head away. But when a certain question was put to Viner, he 
looked round again, evidently anxious to hear the answer. 

"I believe you thought, on first seeing him, that the prisoner's face was 
familiar to you, Mr. Viner?" 

"Yes--I certainly think that I have seen him before, somewhere." 

"You can't recollect more? You don't know when or where you saw 
him?" 

"I don't. But that I have seen him, perhaps met him, somewhere, I am 
certain." 

This induced the magistrate to urge the accused man--who had 
steadfastly refused to give name or address--to reveal his identity. But the 
prisoner only shook his head. 

"I would rather not give my name at present," he answered. "I am 
absolutely innocent of this charge of murder, but I quite realize that the 
police are fully justified in bringing it against me. I had nothing whatever to 
do with Mr. Ashton's death--nothing! Perhaps the police will find out the 
truth; and meanwhile I had rather not give my name." 

"You will be well advised to reconsider that," said the magistrate. "If 
you are innocent, as you say, it will be far better for you to say who you are, 
and to see a solicitor. As things are, you are in a very dangerous position." 

But the prisoner shook his head. 

"Not yet, at any rate," he answered. "I want to hear more." 

When the proceedings were over and the accused, formally remanded 
for a week, had been removed to the cells previous to being taken away, 
Viner went round to Drillford's office. 

"Look here!" he said abruptly, finding the Inspector alone, "I dare say 
you think I'm very foolish, but I don't believe that chap murdered Ashton. I 
don't believe it for one second!" 

Drillford who was filling up some papers, smiled. 

"No?" he said. "Now, why, Mr. Viner?" 

"You can call it intuition if you like," answered Viner. "But I don't! And 
I shall be surprised if I'm not right. There are certain things that I should 
think would strike you." 

"What, for instance?" asked Drillford. 

"Do you think it likely that a man who must have known that a regular 
hue and cry would be raised about that murder, would be such a fool as to 


go and offer one of the murdered man's rings within a mile of the spot 
where the murder took place?" asked Viner. 

Drillford turned and looked steadily at his questioner. 

"Well, but that's precisely what he did, Mr. Viner!" he exclaimed. 
"There's no doubt whatever that the ring in question was Ashton's; there's 
also no doubt that this man did offer it to Pelver this morning. Either the 
fellow is a fool or singularly ignorant, to do such a mad thing! But--he did 
it! And I know why." 

"Why, then?" demanded Viner. 

"Because he was just starving,” answered Drillford. "When he was 
brought in here, straight from Pelver's, he hadn't a halfpenny on him, and in 
the very thick of my questionings--and just think how important they were!- 
-he stopped me. 'May I say a word that's just now much more important to 
me than all this?’ he said. 'I'm starving! I haven't touched food or drink for 
nearly three days. Give me something, if it's only a crust of bread!’ That's 
fact, Mr. Viner." 

"What did you do?" inquired Viner. 

"Got the poor chap some breakfast, at once," answered Drillford, "and 
let him alone till he'd finished. Have you ever seen a starved dog eat? No-- 
well, I have, and he ate like that--he was ravenous! And when a man's at 
that stage, do you think he's going to stop at anything? Not he! This fellow, 
you may be sure, after killing and robbing Ashton, had but one thought-- 
how soon he could convert some of the property into cash, so that he could 
eat. If Pelver had made him that advance, or bought the ring, he'd have 
made a bee-line for the nearest coffee-shop. I tell you he was mad for 
food!" 

"Another thing," said Viner. "Where is the rest of Mr. Ashton's property- 
-his watch, chain, the other ring, his purse, and--wasn't there a pocketbook? 
How is it this man wasn't found in possession of them?" 

"Easy enough for him to hide all those things, Mr. Viner," said Drillford, 
with an indulgent smile. "What easier? You don't know as much of these 
things as I do--he could quite easily plant all those articles safely during the 
night. He just stuck to the article which he could most easily convert into 
money." 

"Well, I don't believe he's guilty," repeated Viner. "And I want to do 
something for him. You may think me quixotic, but I'd like to help him. Is 
there anything to prevent you from going to him, telling him that I'm 


convinced of his innocence and that I should like to get him help--legal 
help?" 

"There's nothing to prevent it, to be sure," answered Drillford. "But Mr. 
Viner, you can't get over the fact that this fellow had Ashton's diamond ring 
in his possession!" 

"How do I--how do you--know how he came into possession of it?" 
demanded Viner. 

"And then--that knife!" exclaimed Drillford. "Look here! I've got it. 
What sort of thing is that for an innocent, harmless man to carry about him? 
It's an American bowie-knife!" 

He opened a drawer and exhibited a weapon which, lying on a pile of 
paper, looked singularly suggestive and fearsome. 

"I don't care!" said Viner with a certain amount of stubbornness. "I'm 
convinced that the man didn't kill Ashton. And I want to help him. I'm a 
man of considerable means; and in this case--well, that's how I feel about 
it." 

Drillford made no answer. But presently he left the room, after pointing 
Viner to a chair. Viner waited--five, ten minutes. Then the door opened 
again, and Drillford came back. Behind him walked the accused man, with 
a couple of policemen in attendance upon him. 

"There, Mr. Viner!" said Drillford. "You can speak to him yourself!" 

Viner rose from his chair. The prisoner stepped forward, regarding him 
earnestly. 

"Viner!" he said, in a low, concentrated tone, "don't you know me? I'm 
Langton Hyde! You and I were at Rugby together. And--we meet again, 
here!" 

CHAPTER V 

LOOK FOR THAT MAN! 

At these words Viner drew back with an exclamation of astonishment, 
but in the next instant he stepped forward again, holding out his hand. 

"Hyde!" he said. "Then--that's what I remembered! Of course I know 
you! But good heavens, man, what does all this mean? What's brought you 
to this--to be here, in this place?" 

The prisoner looked round at his captors, and back at Viner, and smiled 
as aman smiles who is beginning to realize hopelessness to the full. 

"T don't know if I'm allowed to speak," he said. 


Drillford, who had been watching this episode with keen attention, 
motioned to the two policemen. 

"Wait outside," he said abruptly. "Now, then," he continued when he, 
Viner and Hyde were alone, "this man can say anything he likes to you, Mr. 
Viner, so long as you've asked to see him. This is all irregular, but I've no 
wish to stop him from telling you whatever he pleases. But remember,” he 
went on, glancing at the prisoner, "you're saying it before me--and in my 
opinion, you'd a deal better have said something when you were in court 
just now." 

"I didn't know what to say," replied Hyde doubtfully. "I'm pretty much 
on the rocks, as you can guess; but--I have relatives! And if it's possible, I 
don't want them to know about this." 

Drillford looked at Viner and shook his head, as if to signify his 
contempt of Hyde's attitude. 

"Considering the position you're in," he said, turning again to Hyde, 
"you must see that it's impossible that your relations should be kept from 
knowing. You'll have to give particulars about yourself, sooner or later. And 
charges of murder, like this, can't be kept out of the newspapers." 

"Tell me, Hyde!" exclaimed Viner. "Look here, now, to begin with--you 
didn't kill this man?" 

Hyde shook his head in a puzzled fashion--something was evidently 
causing him surprise. 

"I didn't know the man was killed, or dead, until they brought me here, 
from that pawnbroker's this morning!" he said. Then he laughed almost 
contemptuously, and with some slight show of spirit. "Do you think I'd have 
been such a fool as to try to pawn or sell a ring that belonged to a man 
who'd just been murdered?" he demanded. "I'm not quite such an ass as 
that!" 

Viner looked round at Drillford. 

"There!" he said quietly. "What did I tell you? Isn't that what I said? 
You're on the wrong track, Inspector!" 

But Drillford, sternly official in manner, shook his head. 

"How did he come by the ring, then?" he asked, pointing at his prisoner. 
"Let him say!" 

"Hyde!" said Viner. "Tell! I've been certain for an hour that you didn't 
kill this man, and I want to help you. But--tell us the truth! What do you 
know about it? How did you get that ring?" 


"T shall make use of anything he tells," remarked Drillford warningly. 

"He's going to tell--everything,"” said Viner. "Come now, Hyde, the 
truth!" 

Hyde suddenly dropped into a chair by which he was standing, and 
pressed his hand over his face with a gesture which seemed to indicate a 
certain amount of bewilderment. 

"Let me sit down," he said. "I'm weak, tired, too. Until this morning I 
hadn't had a mouthful of food for a long time, and I'd--well, I'd been 
walking about, night as well as day. I was walking about all yesterday, and a 
lot of last night. I'm pretty nearly done, if you want to know!" 

"Take your time," said Drillford. "Here, wait a bit," he went on after a 
sudden glance at his prisoner. "Keep quiet a minute." He turned to a 
cupboard in the corner of the room and presently came back with something 
in a glass. "Drink that," he said not unkindly. "Drop of weak brandy and 
water," he muttered to Viner. "Do him no harm--I see how it is with him-- 
he's been starving." 

Hyde caught the last word and laughed feebly as he handed the glass 
back. 

"Starving!" he said. 'Yes--that's it! I hope neither of you'll know what it 
means! Three days without--" 

"Now, Hyde!" interrupted Viner. "Never mind that--you won't starve 
again. Come--tell us all about this--tell everything." 

Hyde bent forward in his chair, but after a look at the two men, his eyes 
sought the floor and moved from one plank to another as if he found it 
difficult to find a fixed point. 

"I don't know where to begin, Viner," he said at last. "You see, you've 
never met me since we left school. I went in for medicine--I was at Bart's 
for a time, but--well, I was no good, somehow. And then I went in for the 
stage--I've had some fairly decent engagements, both here and in the States, 
now and then. But you know what a precarious business that is. And some 
time ago I struck a real bad patch, and I've been out of a job for months. 
And lately it's gone from bad to worse--you know, or rather I suppose you 
don't know, because you've never been in that fix--pawning everything, and 
so on, until--well, I haven't had a penny in my pockets for days now!" 

"Your relations?" questioned Viner. 

"Didn't want them to know," answered Hyde. "The fact is, I haven't been 
on good terms with them for a long time, and I've got some pride left--or I 


had, until yesterday. But here's the truth: I had to clear out of my lodgings-- 
which was nothing but an attic, three days since, and I've been wandering 
about, literally hungry and homeless, since that. If it hadn't been for that, I 
should never have been in this hole! And that's due to circumstances that 
beat me, for I tell you again, I don't know anything about this man's murder- 
-at least, not about it actually." 

"What do you know?" asked Viner. "Tell us plainly." 

"I'm going to," responded Hyde. "I was hanging about the Park and 
around Kensington Gardens most of yesterday. Then, at night, I got 
wandering about this part--didn't seem to matter much where I went. You 
don't know, either of you, what it means to wander round, starving. You get 
into a sort of comatose state--you just go on and on. Well, last night I was 
walking, in that way, in and out about these Bayswater squares. I got into 
Markendale Square. As I was going along the top side of it, I noticed a 
passage and turned into it--as I've said, when a man's in the state I was in, it 
doesn't matter where he slouches--anywhere! I turned into that passage, I 
tell you, just aimlessly, as a man came walking out. Viner, look for that 
man! Find him! He's the fellow these police want! If there's been murder--" 

"Keep calm, Hyde!" said Viner. "Go on, quietly." 

"This man passed me and went on into the square," continued Hyde. "I 
went up the passage. It was very dark, except in the middle, where there's 
an old-fashioned lamp. And then I saw another man, who was lying across 
the flags. I don't know that I'd any impression about him--I was too sick and 
weary. I believe I thought he was drunk, or ill or something. But you see, at 
the same instant that I saw him, I saw something else which drove him 
clean out of my mind. In fact, as soon as I'd seen it, I never thought about 
him any more, nor looked at him again." 

"What was it?" demanded Viner, certain of what the answer would be. 

"A diamond ring," replied Hyde. "It was lying on the flags close by the 
man. The light from the lamp fell full on it. And I snatched it up, thrust it 
into my pocket and ran up the passage. I ran into somebody at the far end--it 
turns out to have been you. Well, you saw me hurry off--I got as far away as 
I could, lest you or somebody else should follow. I wandered round 
Westbourne Grove, and then up into the Harrow Road, and in a sort of back 
street there I sneaked into a shanty in a yard, and stopped in it the rest of the 
night. And this morning I tried to pawn the ring." 


"Having no idea of its value," suggested Viner, with a glance at 
Drillford, who was listening to everything with an immovable countenance. 

"I thought it might be worth thirty or forty pounds," answered Hyde. 
"Of course, I'd no idea that it was worth what's been said. You see, I'm 
fairly presentable, and I thought I could tell a satisfactory story if I was 
asked anything at the pawnshop. I didn't anticipate any difficulty about 
pawning the ring--I don't think there'd have been any if it hadn't been for its 
value. A thousand pounds! of course, I'd no idea of that!" 

"And that's the whole truth?" asked Viner. 

"It's the whole truth as far as I'm concerned," answered Hyde. "I 
certainly picked up that ring in that passage, close by this man who was 
lying there. But I didn't know he was dead; I didn't know he'd been 
murdered. All I know is that I was absolutely famishing, desperate, in no 
condition to think clearly about anything. I guess I should do the same thing 
again, under the circumstances. I only wish--" 

He paused and began muttering to himself, and the two listeners glanced 
at each other. "You only wish what, Hyde?" asked Viner. 

"I wish it had been a half-crown instead of that ring!" said Hyde with a 
queer flashing glance at his audience. "I could have got a bed for fourpence, 
and have lived for three days on the rest. And now--" 

Viner made no remark; and Drillford, who was leaning against his desk, 
watching his prisoner closely, tapped Hyde on the shoulder. 

"Can you describe the man who came out of the passage as you entered 
it?" he asked. "Be accurate, now!" 

Hyde's face brightened a little, and his eyes became more intelligent. 

"Yes!" he answered. "You know--or you don't know--how your mental 
faculties get sharpened by hunger. I was dull enough, in one way, but alert 
enough in another. I can describe the man--as much as I saw of him. A tall 
man--neither broad nor slender--half-and-half. Dressed in black from top to 
toe. A silk hat--patent leather boots--and muffled to the eyes in a white silk 
handkerchief." 

"Could you see his face?" asked Drillford. "Was he clean-shaved, or 
bearded, or what?" 

"I tell you he was muffled to the very eyes," answered Hyde. "One of 
those big silk handkerchiefs, you know--he had it drawn up over his chin 
and nose--right up." 


"Then you'd have difficulty in knowing him again," observed Drillford. 
"There are a few thousand men in the West End of London who'd answer 
the description you've given." 

"All right!" muttered Hyde doggedly. "But--I know what I saw. And if 
you want to help me, Viner, find that man--because he must have come 
straight away from the body!" 

Drillford turned to Viner, glancing at the same time at the clock. 

"Do you want to ask him any more questions?" he inquired. "No? Well, 
there's just one I want to ask. What were you doing with that knife in your 
possession?" he went on, turning to Hyde. "Be careful, now; you heard what 
the doctor said about it, in court?" 

"I've nothing to conceal," replied Hyde. "You heard me say just now 
that I'd had engagements in the States. I bought that knife when I was out 
West--more as a curiosity than anything--and I've carried it in my pocket 
ever since." 

Drillford looked again at Viner. 

"He'll have to go, now," he said. "If you're going to employ legal help 
for him, the solicitor will know where and when he can see him." He 
paused on his way to the door and looked a little doubtfully at his prisoner. 
"I'll give you a bit of advice," he said, "not as an official, but as an 
individual. If you want to clear yourself, you'd better give all the 
information you can." 

"I'll send my own solicitor to you, Hyde, at once," said Viner. "Be 
absolutely frank with him about everything." 

When Viner was once more alone with Drillford, the two men looked at 
each other. 

"My own impression," said Viner, after a significant silence, "is that we 
have just heard the plain truth! I'm going to work on it, anyway." 

"In that case, Mr. Viner, there's no need for me to say anything," 
remarked Drillford. "It may be the plain truth. But as I am what I am, all I 
know is the first-hand evidence against this young fellow. So he really was 
a schoolmate of yours?" 

"Certainly!" said Viner. "His people live, or did live, in the north. I shall 
have to get into communication with them. But now--what about the 
information he gave you? This man he saw?" 

Drillford shook his head. 


"Mr. Viner," he answered, "you don't understand police methods. We've 
got very strong evidence against Hyde. We know nothing about a tall man 
in a white muffler. If you want to clear Hyde, you'd better do what he 
suggested--find that man! I wish you may--if he ever existed!" 

"You don't believe Hyde?" asked Viner. 

"I'm not required to believe anything, sir, unless I've good proof of it," 
said Drillford with a significant smile. "If there is any mystery in this 
murder, well--let's hope something will clear it up." 

Viner went away troubled and thoughtful. He remembered Hyde well 
enough now, though so many years had elapsed since their last meeting. 
And he was genuinely convinced of his innocence: there had been a ring of 
truth in all that he had said. Who, then, was the guilty man? And had 
robbery been the real motive of the murder? Might it not have been that 
Ashton had been murdered for some quite different motive, and that the 
murderer had hastily removed the watch, chain, purse, and rings from the 
body with the idea of diverting suspicion, and in his haste had dropped one 
of the rings? 

"If only one knew more about Ashton and his affairs!" mused Viner. 
"Even his own people don't seem to know much." 

This reminded him of his promise to call on Miss Wickham. He glanced 
at his watch: it was not yet one o'clock: the proceedings before the 
magistrate and the subsequent talk with Hyde had occupied comparatively 
little time. So Viner walked rapidly to number seven in the square, intent on 
doing something toward clearing Hyde of the charge brought against him. 
The parlour-maid whom he had seen the night before admitted him at once; 
it seemed to Viner that he was expected. She led him straight to a room in 
which Mrs. Killenhall and Miss Wickham were in conversation with an 
elderly man, who looked at Viner with considerable curiosity when his 
name was mentioned, and who was presently introduced to him as Mr. 
Ashton's solicitor, Mr. Pawle, of Crawle, Pawle and Rattenbury. 

CHAPTER VI 

SPECULATIONS 

Mr. Pawle, an alert-looking, sharp-eyed little man, whom Viner at once 
recognized as having been present in the magistrate's court when Hyde was 
brought up, smiled as he shook hands with the new visitor. 

"You don't know me, Mr. Viner," he said. "But I knew your father very 
well--he and I did a lot of business together in our time. You haven't 


followed his profession, I gather?" 

"I'm afraid I haven't any profession, Mr. Pawle," answered Viner. "I'm a 
student--and a bit, a very little bit, of a writer." 

"Aye, well, your father was a bit in that way too," remarked Mr. Pawle. 
"T remember that he was a great collector of books--you have his library, no 
doubt?" 

"Yes, and I'm always adding to it," said Viner. "I shall be glad to show 
you my additions, any time." 

Mr. Pawle turned to the two ladies, waving his hand at Viner. 

"Knew his father most intimately," he said, as if he were guaranteeing 
the younger man's status. "Fine fellow, was Stephen Viner. Well," he 
continued, dropping into a chair, and pointing Viner to another, "this is a sad 
business that we've got concerned in, young man! Now, what do you think 
of the proceedings we've just heard? Your opinion, Mr. Viner, is probably 
better worth having than anybody's, for you saw this fellow running away 
from the scene, and you found my unfortunate client lying dead. What, 
frankly, is your opinion?" 

"I had better tell you something that's just happened," replied Viner. He 
went on to repeat the statements which Hyde had just made to Drillford and 
himself. "My opinion," he concluded, "is that Hyde is speaking the plain 
truth--that all he really did was, as he affirms, to pick up that ring and run 
away. I don't believe he murdered Mr. Ashton, and I'm going to do my best 
to clear him." 

He looked round from one listener to another, seeking opinion from 
each. Mr. Pawle maintained a professional imperturbability; Mrs. Killenhall 
looked mildly excited on hearing this new theory. But from Miss Wickham, 
Viner got a flash of intelligent comprehension. 

"The real thing is this," she said, "none of us know anything about Mr. 
Ashton, really. He may have had enemies." 

Pawle rubbed his chin; the action suggested perplexity. 

"Miss Wickham is quite right," he said. "Mr. Ashton is more or less a 
man of mystery. He had been here in England two months. His ward knows 
next to nothing about him, except that she was left in his guardianship many 
a year ago, that he sent her to England, to school, and that he recently joined 
her here. Mrs. Killenhall knows no more than that he engaged her as 
chaperon to his ward, and that they exchanged references. His references 
were to his bankers and to me. But neither his bankers nor I know anything 


of him, except that he was a very well-to-do man. I can tell precisely what 
his bankers know. It is merely this: he transferred his banking-account from 
an Australian bank to them on coming to London. I saw them this morning 
on first getting the news. They have about two hundred thousand pounds 
lying to his credit. That's absolutely all they know about him--all!" 

"The Australian bankers would know more," suggested Viner. 

"Precisely!" agreed Mr. Pawle. "We can get news from them, in time. 
But now, what do I know? No more than this--Mr. Ashton called on me 
about six or seven weeks ago, told me that he was an Australian who had 
come to settle in London, that he was pretty well off, and that he wanted to 
make a will. We drafted a will on his instructions, and he duly executed it. 
Here it is! Miss Wickham has just seen it. Mr. Ashton has left every penny 
he had to Miss Wickham. He told me she was the only child of an old friend 
of his, who had given her into his care on his death out in Australia, some 
years ago, and that as he, Ashton, had no near relations, he had always 
intended to leave her all he had. And so he has, without condition, or 
reservation, or anything--all is yours, Miss Wickham, and I'm your 
executor. But now," continued Mr. Pawle, "how far does this take us toward 
solving the mystery of my client's death? So far as I can see, next to 
nowhere! And I am certain of this, Mr. Viner: if we are going to solve it, 
and if this old school friend of yours is being unjustly accused, and is to be 
cleared, we must find out more about Ashton's doings since he came to 
London. The secret lies--there!" 

"I quite agree," answered Viner. "But--who knows anything?" 

Mr. Pawle looked at the two ladies. 

"That's a stiff question!" he said. "The bankers tell me that Ashton only 
called on them two or three times; he called on me not oftener; neither they 
nor I ever had much conversation with him. These two ladies should know 
more about him than anybody--but they seem to know little." 

Viner, who was sitting opposite to her, looked at Miss Wickham. 

"You must know something about his daily life?" he said. "What did he 
do with himself?" 

"We told you and the police-inspector pretty nearly all we know, last 
night," replied Miss Wickham. "As a rule, he used to go out of a moming--I 
think, from his conversation, he used to go down to the City. I don't think it 
was on business: I think, he liked to look about him. Sometimes he came 
home to lunch; sometimes he didn't. Very often in the afternoon he took us 


for motor-rides into the country--sometimes he took us to the theatres. He 
used to go out a good deal, alone at night--we don't know where." 

"Did he ever mention any club?" asked Mr. Pawle. 

"No, never!" replied Miss Wickham. "He was reticent about himself-- 
always very kind and thoughtful and considerate for Mrs. Killenhall and 
myself, but he was a reserved man." 

"Did he ever have any one to see him?" inquired the solicitor. "Any men 
to dine, or anything of that sort?" 

"No--not once. No one has ever even called on him," said Miss 
Wickham. "We have had two or three dinner-parties, but the people who 
came were friends of mine--two or three girls whom I knew at school, who 
are now married and live in London." 

"A lonely sort of man!" commented Mr. Pawle. "Yet--he must have 
known people. Where did he go when he went into the City? Where did he 
go at night? There must be somebody somewhere who can tell more about 
him. I think it will be well if I ask for information through the newspapers." 

"There is one matter we haven't mentioned," said Mrs. Killenhall. "Just 
after we got settled down here, Mr. Ashton went away for some days--three 
or four days. That, of course, may be quite insignificant." 

"Do you know where he went?" asked Mr. Pawle. 

"No, we don't know," answered Mrs. Killenhall. "He went away one 
Monday morning, saying that now everything was in order we could spare 
him for a few days. He returned on the following Thursday or Friday,--I 
forget which,--but he didn't tell us where he had been." 

"You don't think any of the servants would know?" asked Mr. Pawle. 

"Oh, dear me, no!" replied Mrs. Killenhall. "He was the sort of man 
who rarely speaks to his servants--except when he wanted something." 

Mr. Pawle looked at his watch and rose. 

"Well!" he said. "We shall have to find out more about my late client's 
habits and whom he knew in London. There may have been a motive for 
this murder of which we know nothing. Are you coming, Mr. Viner? I 
should like a word with you!" 

Viner, too, had risen; he looked at Miss Wickham. 

"I hope my aunt called on you this morning?" he asked. "I was coming 
with her, but I had to go round to the police-station." 

"She did call, and she was very kind indeed, thank you," said Miss 
Wickham. "I hope she'll come again." 


"We shall both be glad to do anything," said Viner. "Please don't hesitate 
about sending round for me if there's anything at all I can do." He followed 
Mr. Pawle into the square, and turned him towards his own house. "Come 
and lunch with me," he said. "We can talk over this at our leisure." 

"Thank you--I will," answered Mr. Pawle. "Very pleased. Between you 
and me, Mr. Viner, this is a very queer business. I'm quite prepared to 
believe the story that young fellow Hyde tells. I wish he'd told it straight out 
in court. But you must see that he's in a very dangerous position--very 
dangerous indeed! The police, of course, won't credit a word of his tale--not 
they! They've got a strong prima facie case against him, and they'll follow it 
up for all they're worth. The real thing to do, if you're to save him, is to find 
the real murderer. And to do that, you'll need all your wits! If one only had 
some theory!" 

Viner introduced Mr. Pawle to Miss Penkridge with the remark that she 
was something of an authority in mysteries, and as soon as they had sat 
down to lunch, told her of Langton Hyde and his statement. 

"Just so!" said Miss Penkridge dryly. "That's much more likely to be the 
real truth than that this lad killed Ashton. There's a great deal more in this 
murder than is on the surface, and I dare say Mr. Pawle agrees with me." 

"I dare say I do," assented Mr. Pawle. "The difficulty is--how to 
penetrate into the thick cloak of mystery." 

"When I was round there, at Number Seven, this morning," observed 
Miss Penkridge, "those two talked very freely to me about Mr. Ashton. 
Now, there's one thing struck me at once--there must be men in London 
who knew him. He couldn't go out and about, as he evidently did, without 
meeting men. Even if it wasn't in business, he'd meet men somewhere. And 
if I were you, I should invite men who knew him to come forward and tell 
what they know." 

"It shall be done--very good advice, ma'am," said Mr. Pawle. 

"And there's another thing," said Miss Penkridge. "I should find out 
what can be told about Mr. Ashton where he came from. I believe you can 
get telegraphic information from Australia within a few hours. Why not go 
to the expense--when there's so much at stake? Depend upon it, the real 
secret of this murder lies back in the past--perhaps the far past." 

"That too shall be done," agreed Mr. Pawle. "I shouldn't be surprised if 
you're right." 


"In my opinion," remarked Miss Penkridge, dryly, "the robbing of this 
dead man was all a blind. Robbery wasn't the motive. Murder was the thing 
in view! And why? It may have been revenge. It may be that Ashton had to 
be got out of the way. And I shouldn't wonder a bit if that isn't at the bottom 
of it, which is at the top and bottom of pretty nearly everything!" 

"And that, ma'am?" asked Mr. Pawle, who evidently admired Miss 
Penkridge's shrewd observations, "that is what, now?" 

"Money!" said Miss Penkridge. "Money!" 

The old solicitor went away, promising to get to work on the lines 
suggested by Miss Penkridge, and next day he telephoned to Viner asking 
him to go down to his offices in Bedford Row. Viner hurried off, and on 
arriving found Mr. Pawle with a cablegram before him. 

"I sent a pretty long message to Melbourne, to Ashton's old bankers, as 
soon as I left you yesterday," he said. "I gave them the news of his murder, 
and asked for certain information. Here's their answer. I rang you up as soon 
as I got it." 

Viner read the cablegram carefully: 

Deeply regret news. Ashton well known here thirty years dealer in real 
estate. Respected, wealthy. Quiet man, bachelor. Have made inquiries in 
quarters likely to know. Cannot trace anything about friend named 
Wickham. Ashton was away from Melbourne, up country, four years, some 
years ago. May have known Wickham then. Ashton left here end July, by 
Maraquibo, for London. Was accompanied by two friends Fosdick and 
Stephens. Please inform if can do more. 

"What do you think of that?" asked Mr. Pawle. "Not much in it, is 
there?" 

"There's the mention of two men who might know something of 
Ashton's habits," said Viner. "If Fosdick and Stephens are still in England 
and were Ashton's friends, one would naturally conclude that he'd seen 
them sometimes. Yet we haven't heard of their ever going to his house." 

"We can be quite certain that they never did--from what the two ladies 
say," remarked Mr. Pawle. "Perhaps they don't live in London. I'll advertise 
for both. But now, here's another matter. I asked these people if they could 
tell me anything about Wickham, the father of this girl to whom Ashton's 
left his very considerable fortune. Well, you see, they can't. Now, it's a very 
curious thing, but Miss Wickham has no papers, has, in fact, nothing 
whatever to prove her identity. Nor have I. Ashton left nothing of that sort. I 


know no more, and she knows no more, than what he told both of us--that 
her father died when she was a mere child, her mother already being dead, 
that the father left her in Ashton's guardianship, and that Ashton, after 
sending her here to school, eventually came and took her to live with him. 
There isn't a single document really to show who she is, who her father was, 
or anything about her family." 

"Is that very important?" asked Viner. 

"It's decidedly odd!" said Mr. Pawle. "This affair seems to be getting 
more mysterious than ever." 

"What's to be done next?" inquired Viner. 

"Well, the newspapers are always very good about that," answered the 
solicitor. "I'm getting them to insert paragraphs asking the two men, Fosdick 
and Stephens, to come forward and tell us if they've seen anything of 
Ashton since he came to England; I'm also asking if anybody can tell us 
where Ashton was when he went away from home on that visit that Mrs. 
Killenhall spoke of. If--" 

Just then a clerk came into Mr. Pawle's room, and bending down to him, 
whispered a few words which evidently occasioned him great surprise. 

"At once!" he said. "Bring them straight in, Parkinson. God bless me!" 
he exclaimed, turning to Viner. "Here are the two men in question--Fosdick 
and Stephens! Saw our name in the paper as Ashton's solicitors and want to 
see me urgently." 

CHAPTER VII 

WHAT WAS THE SECRET? 

The two men who were presently ushered in were typical Colonials-- 
big, hefty fellows as yet in early middle age, alert, evidently prosperous, if 
their attire and appointments were anything to go by, and each was 
obviously deeply interested in the occasion of his visit to Mr. Pawle. Two 
pairs of quick eyes took in the old solicitor and his companion, and the 
elder of the men came forward in a businesslike manner. 

"Mr. Pawle, I understand?" he said. "I'm Mr. Fosdick, of Melbourne, 
Victoria; this is my friend Mr. Stephens, same place." 

"Take a seat, Mr. Fosdick--have this chair, Mr. Stephens," responded 
Mr. Pawle. "You wish to see me--on business?" 

"That's so," answered Fosdick as the two men seated themselves by the 
solicitor's desk. "We saw your name in the newspapers this morning in 
connection with the murder of John Ashton. Now, we knew John Ashton-- 


he was a Melbourne man, too--and we can tell something about him. So we 
came to you instead of the police. Because, Mr. Pawle, what we can tell is 
maybe more a matter for a lawyer than for a policeman. It's mysterious." 

"Gentlemen," said Mr. Pawle, "I'll be frank with you. I recognized your 
Names as soon as my clerk announced them. Here's a cablegram which I 
have just received from Melbourne--you'll see your names mentioned in it." 

The two callers bent over the cablegram, and Fosdick looked up and 
nodded. 

"Yes, that's right," he said. "We came over with John Ashton in the 
Maraquibo. We knew him pretty well before that--most folk in Melbourne 
did. But of course, we were thrown into his company on board ship rather 
more than we'd ever been before. And we very much regret to hear of 
what's happened to him." 

"You say there is something you can tell?" observed Mr. Pawle. "If it's 
anything that will help to solve the mystery of this murder,--for there is a 
mystery,--I shall be very glad to hear it." 

Fosdick and Stephens glanced at each other and then at Viner, who sat a 
little in Mr. Pawle's rear. 

"Partner of yours?" asked Fosdick. 

"Not at all! This gentleman," replied Mr. Pawle, "is Mr. Viner. It was he 
who found Ashton's dead body. They were neighbours." 

"Well, you found the body of a very worthy man, sir," remarked Fosdick 
gravely. "And we'd like to do something toward finding the man who killed 
him. For we don't think it was this young fellow who's charged with it, nor 
that robbery was the motive. We think John Ashton was--removed. Put out 
of the way!" 

"Why, now?" asked Mr. Pawle. 

"T'll tell you," replied Fosdick. "My friend Stephens, here, is a man of 
few words; he credits me with more talkativeness than he'll lay claim to. So 
I'm to tell the tale. There mayn't be much in it, and there may be a lot. We 
think there's a big lot! But this is what it comes to: Ashton was a close man, 
a reserved man. However, one night, when the three of us were having a 
quiet cigar in a comer of the smoking saloon in the Maraquibo, he opened 
out to us a bit. We'd been talking about getting over to England--we'd all 
three emigrated, you'll understand, when we were very young--and the talk 
ran on what we'd do. Fosdick and Stephens, d'ye see, were only on a visit,-- 
which is just coming to an end, Mr. Pawle; we sail home in a day or two,-- 


but Ashton was turning home for good. And he said to us, in a sort of burst 
of confidence, that he'd have plenty to do when he landed. He said that he 
was in possession--sole possession--of a most extraordinary secret, the 
revelation of which would affect one of the first families in England, and he 
was going to bring it out as soon as he'd got settled down in London. Well-- 
you may be surprised, but--that's all." 

"All you can tell?" exclaimed Mr. Pawle. 

"All! But we can see plenty in it," said Fosdick. "Our notion is that 
Ashton was murdered by somebody who didn't want that secret to come 
out. Now, you see if events don't prove we're right." 

"Gentlemen," said Mr. Pawle, "allow me to ask you a few questions." 

"Many as you please, sir," assented Fosdick. "We'll answer anything." 

"He didn't tell you what the secret was?" asked Mr. Pawle. 

"No. He said we'd know more about it in time," replied Fosdick. "It 
would possibly lead to legal proceedings, he said--in that case, it would be 
one of the most celebrated cases ever known." 

"And romantic," added Stephens, speaking for the first time. "Romantic! 
That was the term he used." 

"And romantic--quite so," assented Fosdick. "Celebrated and romantic-- 
those were the words. But in any case, he said, whether it got to law matters 
or not, it couldn't fail to be in the papers, and we should read all about it in 
due time." 

"And you know no more than that?" inquired Mr. Pawle. 

"Nothing!" said Fosdick with decision. 

Mr. Pawle looked at Viner as if to seek some inspiration. And Viner 
took up the work of examination. 

"Do you know anything of Mr. Ashton's movements since he came to 
London?" he asked. 

"Next to nothing," replied Fosdick. "Ashton left the Maraquibo at 
Naples, and came overland--he wanted to put in a day or two in Rome and a 
day or two in Paris. We came round by sea to Tilbury. Then Stephens and I 
separated--he went to see his people in Scotland, and I went to mine in 
Lancashire. We met--Stephens and I--in London here last week. And we 
saw Ashton for just a few minutes, down in the City." 

"Ah!" exclaimed Mr. Pawle. "You have seen him, then! Did anything 
happen?" 


"You mean relating to what he'd told us?" said Fosdick. "Well, no more 
than I asked him sort of jokingly, how the secret was. And he said it was 
just about to come out, and we must watch the papers." 

"There was a remark he made," observed Stephens. "He said it would be 
of just as much interest, perhaps of far more, to our Colonial papers as to 
the English." 

"Yes--he said that," agreed Fosdick. "He knew, you see, that we were 
just about setting off home." 

"He didn't ask you to his house?" inquired Mr. Pawle. 

"That was mentioned, but we couldn't fix dates," replied Fosdick. 
"However, we told him we were both coming over again on business, next 
year, and we'd come and see him then." 

Mr. Pawle spread out his hands with a gesture of helplessness. 

"We're as wise as ever,” he exclaimed. 

"No," said Fosdick emphatically, "wiser! The man had a secret, 
affecting powerful interests. Many a man's been put away for having a 
secret." 

Mr. Pawle put his finger-tips together and looked thoughtfully at his 
elder visitor. 

"Well, there's a good deal in that," he said at last. "Now, while you're 
here, perhaps you can tell me something else about Ashton. How long have 
you known him?" 

"Ever since we were lads," answered Fosdick readily. "He was a grown 
man, then, though. Stephens and I are about forty--Ashton was sixty." 

"You've always known of him as a townsman of Melbourne?" 

"That's so. We were taken out there when we were about ten or twelve-- 
Ashton lived near where we settled down. He was a speculator in property-- 
made his money in buying and selling lots." 

"Was he well known?" 

"Everybody knew Ashton." 

"Did you ever know of his having a friend named Wickham?" inquired 
Pawle with a side-glance at Viner. "Think carefully, now!" 

But Fosdick shook his head, and Stephens shook his. 

"Never heard the name," said Fosdick. 

"Did you ever hear Ashton mention the name!" asked Mr. Pawle. 
"Never!" 
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"Never heard him mention it on board ship--when he was coming 
home?" 

"No--never!" 

"Well," said Mr. Pawle, "I happen to know that Ashton, some years ago, 
had a very particular friend named Wickham, out in Australia." 

A sudden light came into Fosdick's keen grey-blue eyes. 

"Ah," he said. "I can tell how that may be. A good many years ago, 
when we were just familiar enough with Melbourne to know certain people 
in it, I remember that Ashton was away up country for some time--as that 
cablegram says. Most likely he knew this Wickham then. Is that the 
Wickham mentioned there?" 

"It is," assented Mr. Pawle, "and I want to know who he was." 

"Glad to set any inquiries going for you when we get back," said 
Fosdick. "We sail in two days." 

"Gentlemen," answered Mr. Pawle gravely, "it takes, I believe, five or 
six weeks to reach Australia. By the time you get there, this unfortunate 
fellow Hyde, who's charged with the murder of Ashton, on evidence that is 
quite sufficient to satisfy an average British jury, will probably have been 
tried, convicted and hanged. No! I'm afraid we must act at once if we're to 
help him, as Mr. Viner here is very anxious to do. And there's something 
you can do. The coroner's inquest is to be held tomorrow. Go there and 
volunteer the evidence you've just told us! It mayn't do a scrap of good--but 
it will introduce an element of doubt into the case against Hyde, and that 
will benefit him." 

"Tomorrow?" said Fosdick. "We'll do it. Give us the time and place. 
We'll be there, Mr. Pawle. I see your point, sir--to introduce the idea that 
there's more to this than the police think." 

When the two callers had gone, Mr. Pawle turned to Viner. 

"Now, my friend," he said, "you've already sent your own solicitor to 
Hyde, haven't you? Who is he, by the by?" 

"Felpham, of Chancery Lane," replied Viner. 

"Excellent man! Now," said Mr. Pawle, "you go to Felpham and tell him 
what these two Australians have just told us, and say that in my opinion it 
will be well worth while, in his client's interest, to develop their evidence 
for all it's worth. That theory of Fosdick's may have a great deal in it. And 
another thing--Felpham must insist on Hyde being present at the inquest 
tomorrow and giving evidence. That, I say, must be done! Hyde must make 


his story public as soon as possible. He must be brought to the inquest. He'll 
be warned by the coroner, of course, that he's not bound to give any 
evidence at all, but he must go into the box and tell, on oath, all that he told 
you and Drillford. Now be off to Felpham and insist on all this being done." 

Viner went away to Chancery Lane more puzzled than ever. What was 
this secret affecting one of the first families in England, of which Ashton 
had told his two Melbourne friends? How was it, if legal proceedings were 
likely to arise out of it, that Ashton had not told Pawle about it? Was it 
possible that he had gone to some other solicitor? If so, why didn't he come 
forward? And what, too, was this mystery about Miss Wickham and her 
father? Why, as Pawle had remarked, were there no papers or documents, 
concerning her to be found anywhere? Had she anything to do with the 
secret? It seemed to him that the confusion was becoming more 
confounded. But the first thing to do was to save Hyde. And he was relieved 
to see that Felpham jumped at Pawle's suggestion. 

"Good!" said Felpham. "Of course, I'll have Hyde brought up at the 
inquest, and he shall tell his story. And we'll save these Australian chaps 
until Hyde's been in the box. I do wish Hyde himself could tell us more 
about that man whom he saw leaving the passage. Of course, that man is the 
actual murderer." 

"You think that?" asked Viner. 

"Don't doubt it for one moment--and a cool, calculating hand, too!" 
declared Felpham. "A man who knew what he was doing. How long do you 
suppose it would take to strike the life out of a man and to snatch a few 
valuables from his clothing? Pooh! to a hand such as this evidently was, a 
minute. Then, he walks calmly away. And--who is he? But--we're not doing 
badly." 

That, too, was Viner's impression when he walked out of the coroner's 
court next day. After having endured its close and sordid atmosphere for 
four long hours, he felt, more from intuition than from anything tangible, 
that things had gone well for Hyde. One fact was plain--nothing more could 
be brought out against Hyde, either there, when the inquest was resumed a 
week later, or before the magistrate, or before a judge and jury. Every scrap 
of evidence against him was produced before the coroner: it was obvious 
that the police could rake up no more, unless indeed they could prove him 
to have hidden Ashton's remaining valuables somewhere which was 
ostensibly an impossibility. And the evidence of Hyde himself had 


impressed the court. Two days' rest and refreshment, even in a prison and 
on prison fare, had pulled him together, and he had given his evidence 
clearly and confidently. Viner had seen that people were impressed by it: 
they had been impressed, too, by the evidence volunteered by the two 
Australians. And when the coroner announced that he should adjourn the 
inquiry for a week, the folk who had crowded the court went away asking 
each other not if Hyde was guilty, but what was this secret of which Ashton 
had boasted the possession? 

Drillford caught Viner up as he walked down the street and smiled 
grimly at him. 

"Well, you're doing your best for him, and no mistake, Mr. Viner," he 
said. "He's a lucky chap to have found such a friend!" 

"He's as innocent as I am," answered Viner. "Look here; if you police 
want to do justice, why don't you try to track the man whom Hyde has told 
of?" 

"What clue have we?" exclaimed Drillford almost contemptuously. "A 
tall man in black clothes, muffled to his eyes! But I'll tell you what, Mr. 
Viner," he added with a grin: "as you're so confident, why don't you find 
him?" 

"Perhaps I shall," said Viner, quietly. 

He meant what he said, and he was thinking deeply what might be done 
towards accomplishing his desires, when, later in the afternoon, Mr. Pawle 
rang him up on the telephone. 

"Run down!" said Mr. Pawle cheerily. "There's a new development!" 

CHAPTER VIII 

NEWS FROM ARCADIA 

When Viner, half an hour later, walked into the waiting-room at Crawle, 
Pawle and Rattenbury's, he was aware of a modestly attired young woman, 
evidently, from her dress and appearance, a country girl, who sat shyly 
turning over the pages of an illustrated paper. And as soon as he got into 
Pawle's private room, the old solicitor jerked his thumb at the door by 
which Viner had entered, and smiled significantly. 

"See that girl outside?" he asked. "She's the reason of my ringing you 
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up. 
"Yes?" said Viner. "But what--why? More mystery?" 
"Don't know," said Mr. Pawle. "I've kept her story till you came. She 
turned up here about three-quarters of an hour ago, and said that her 


grandmother, who keeps an inn at Marketstoke, in Buckinghamshire, had 
seen the paragraph in the papers this morning in which I asked if anybody 
could give any information about Mr. John Ashton's movements, and had 
immediately sent her off to me with the message that a gentleman of that 
name stayed at their house for a few days some weeks since, and that if I 
would send somebody over there, she, the grandmother, could give some 
particulars about him. So that solves the question we were talking of at 
Markendale Square, as to where Ashton went during the absence Mrs. 
Killenhall told us of." 

"If this is the same Ashton," suggested Viner. 

"We'll soon decide that," answered Mr. Pawle as he touched the bell on 
his desk. "I purposely awaited your coming before hearing what this young 
woman had to tell. Now, my dear," he continued as a clerk brought the girl 
into the room, "take a chair and tell me what your message is, more 
particularly. You're from Marketstoke eh? Just so--and your grandmother, 
who sent you here, keeps an inn there?" 

"Yes, sir, the Ellingham Arms," replied the girl as she sat down and 
glanced a little nervously at her two interviewers. 

"To be sure. And your grandmother's name is--what?" 

"Hannah Summers, sir." 

"Mrs. Hannah Summers. Grandfather living?" 

"No, sir." 

"Very well--Mrs. Hannah Summers, landlady at the Ellingham Arms, 
Marketstoke, in Buckinghamshire. Now then--but what's your name, my 
dear?" 

"Lucy Summers, sir." 

"Very pretty name, I'm sure! Well, and what's the message your 
grandmother sent me? I want this gentleman to hear it." 

"Grandmother wished me to say, sir, that we read the piece in the paper 
this morning asking if anybody could give you any news about a Mr. John 
Ashton, and that as we had a gentleman of that name staying with us for 
three or four days some weeks since, she sent me to tell you, and to say that 
if you would send somebody down to see her, she could give some 
information about him." 

"Very clearly put, my dear--much obliged to you," said Mr. Pawle. 
"Now, I suppose you were at the Ellingham Arms when this Mr. Ashton 
came there?" 


"Oh, yes, sir; I live there!" 

"To be sure! Now, what sort of man was he--in appearance?" 

"A tall, big gentleman, sir, with a beard, going a little grey. He was 
wearing a blue serge suit." 

Mr. Pawle nodded at Viner. 

"Seems like our man," he remarked. "Now," he went on, turning again 
to Lucy Summers, "you say he stayed there three or four days. What did he 
do with himself while he was there?" 

"He spent a good deal of time about the church, sir," answered the girl, 
"and he was at Ellingham Park a good deal--" 

"Whose place is that?" interrupted Mr. Pawle. 

"Lord Ellingham's, sir." 

"Do you mean that Mr. Ashton called on Lord Ellingham, or what?" 

"No, sir, because Lord Ellingham wasn't there--he scarcely ever is 
there," replied Lucy Summers. "I mean that Mr. Ashton went into the park a 
good deal and looked over the house--a good many people come to see 
Ellingham Park, sir." 

"Well, and what else?" asked Mr. Pawle. "Did he go to see people in the 
town at all?" 

"I don't know, sir--but he was out most of the day. And at night he 
talked a great deal with my grandmother, in her sitting-room, I think," 
added the girl with a glance which took in both listeners. "I think that's what 
she wants to tell about. She would have come here herself, but she's over 
seventy and doesn't like travelling." 

Mr. Pawle turned to Viner. 

"Now we know where we are," he said. "There's no doubt that this is 
our Ashton, and that Mrs. Summers has something she can tell about him. 
Viner, I suggest that you and I go down to Marketstoke this afternoon. 
You've accommodations for a couple of gentlemen, I suppose, my dear?" he 
added, turning to the girl. "Couple of nice bedrooms and a bit of dinner, 
eh?" 

"Oh, yes sir!" replied Lucy Summers. "We constantly have gentlemen 
there, sir." 

"Very well," said Mr. Pawle. "Now, then, you run away home to 
Marketstoke, my dear, and tell your grandmother that I'm very much 
obliged to her, and that I am coming down this evening, with this 
gentleman, Mr. Viner, and that we shall be obliged if she'll have a nice, 


plain, well-cooked dinner ready for us at half-past seven. We shall come in 
my motorcar--you can put that up for the night, and my driver too? Very 
well--that's settled. Now, come along, and one of my clerks shall get you a 
cab to your station. Great Central, isn't it? All right--mind you get yourself a 
cup of tea before going home." 

"Viner," Pawle continued when he had taken the girl into the outer 
office, "we can easily run down to Marketstoke in under two hours. I'll call 
for you at your house at half-past five. That'll give us time to wash away the 
dirt before our dinner. And then--we'll hear what this old lady has to tell." 

Viner, who was musing somewhat vaguely over these curious 
developments, looked at Mr. Pawle as if in speculation about his evident 
optimism. 

"You think we shall hear something worth hearing?" he asked. 

"I should say we probably shall," replied Mr. Pawle. "Put things 
together. Ashton goes away--as soon as he's got settled down in Markendale 
Square--on a somewhat mysterious journey. Now we hear that he had a 
secret. Perhaps something relating to that secret is mixed up with his visit to 
Marketstoke. Depend upon it, an old woman of over seventy--especially a 
landlady of a country-town inn, whose wits are presumably pretty sharp-- 
wouldn't send for me unless she'd something to tell. Before midnight, my 
dear sir, we may have learnt a good deal." 

Viner picked up his hat. 

"T'll be ready for you at half-past five," he said. Then, halfway to the 
door, he turned with a question: "By the by," he added, "you wouldn't like 
me to tell the two ladies that we've found out where Ashton went when he 
was away?" 

"T think not until we've found out why he went away," answered the old 
lawyer with a significant smile. "We may draw the covert blank, you know, 
after all. When we've some definite news--" 

Viner nodded, went out, into the afternoon calm of Bedford Row. As he 
walked up it, staring mechanically at the old-fashioned red brick fronts, he 
wondered how many curious secrets had been talked over and perhaps 
unravelled in the numerous legal sanctuaries approached through those 
open doorways. Were there often as strange ones as that upon which he had 
so unexpectedly stumbled? And when they first came into the arena of 
thought and speculation did they arouse as much perplexity and mental 
exercise aS was now being set up in him? Did every secret, too, possibly 


endanger a man's life as his old schoolfellow's was being endangered? He 
had no particular affection or friendship for Langton Hyde, of whom, 
indeed, he had known very little at school, but he had an absolute 
conviction that he was innocent of murder, and that conviction had already 
aroused in him a passionate determination to outwit the police. He had been 
quick to see through Drillford's plans. There was a case, a strong prima 
facie case against Hyde, and the police would work it up for all they were 
worth. Failing proofs in other directions, failing the discovery of the real 
murderer, how was that case going to be upset? And was it likely that he 
and Pawle were going to find any really important evidence in an obscure 
Buckinghamshire market-town? 

He jumped into a cab at the top of Bedford Row and hastened back to 
Markendale Square to pack a bag and prepare for his journey. Miss 
Penkridge called to him from the drawing-room as he was running upstairs; 
he turned into the room to find her in company with two ladies--dismal, 
pathetic figures in very plain and obviously countrified garments, both in 
tears and evident great distress, who, as Viner walked in, rose from their 
chairs and gazed at him sadly and wistfully. They reminded him at once of 
the type of spinster found in quiet, unpretentious cottages in out-of-the-way 
villages--the neither young nor old women, who live on circumscribed 
means and are painfully shy of the rude world outside. And before either he 
or Miss Penkridge could speak, the elder of the two broke into an eager 
exclamation. 

"Oh, Mr. Viner, we are Langton's sisters! And we are so grateful to you- 
-and oh, do you think you can save him?" 

Viner was quick to seize the situation. He said a soothing word or two, 
begged his visitors to sit down again, and whispered to Miss Penkridge to 
ring for tea. 

"You have come to town today?" he asked. 

"We left home very, very early this morning," replied the elder sister. 
"We learned this dreadful news last night in the evening paper. We came 
away at four o'clock this morning--we live in Durham, Mr. Viner,--and we 
have been to Mr. Felpham's office this afternoon. He told us how kind you 
had been in engaging his services for our unfortunate brother, and we came 
to thank you. But oh, do you think there is any chance for him?" 

"Every chance!" declared Viner, pretending more conviction than he 
felt. "Don't let yourselves be cast down. We'll move heaven and earth to 


prove that he's wrongly accused. I gather--if you don't mind my asking--that 
your brother has been out of touch with you for some time?" 

The two sisters exchanged mournful glances. 

"We had not heard anything of Langton for some years," replied the 
elder. "He is much--much younger than ourselves, and perhaps we are too 
staid and old-fashioned for him. But if we had known that he was in want! 
Oh, dear me, we are not at all well-to-do, Mr. Viner, but we would have 
sacrificed anything. Mr. Felpham says that we shall be allowed to visit him- 
-he is going to arrange for us to do so. And of course we must remain in 
London until this terrible business is over--we came prepared for that." 

"Prepared for that!" repeated the other sister, who seemed to be a fainter 
replica of the elder. "Yes, prepared, of course, Mr. Viner." 

"Now that we have found Langton, though in such painful 
circumstances," said the first speaker, "we must stand by him. We must find 
some quiet lodging, and settle down to help. We cannot let all the burden 
fall on you, Mr. Viner." 

Viner glanced at Miss Penkridge. They were quick to understand each 
other, these two, and he knew at once that Miss Penkridge saw what was in 
his mind. 

"You must stay with us," he said, turning to the two mournful figures. 
"We have any amount of room in this house, and we shall be only too glad-- 
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"Oh, but that is too--" began both ladies. 

"T insist," said Viner, with a smile. 

"We both insist!" echoed Miss Penkridge. "We are both given to having 
our Own way, too; so say no more about it. We are all in the same boat just 
now, and its name is Mystery, and we must pull together until we're in 
harbour." 

"Listen!" said Viner. "I have to go away tonight, on a matter closely 
connected with this affair. Let me leave you in my aunt's charge, and 
tomorrow I may be able to give you some cheering news. You'll be much 
more comfortable here than in any lodgings or hotel and--and I should like 
to do something for Hyde; we're old schoolfellows, you know." 

Then he escaped from the room and made ready for his journey; and at 
half-past five came Mr. Pawle in his private car and carried him off into the 
dark. And hour and a half later the car rolled smoothly into the main street 
of a quiet, wholly Arcadian little town, and pulled up before an old- 


fashioned many-gabled house over the door of which was set up one of 
those ancient signs which, in such places, display the coat of arms of the 
lord of the manor. Viner had just time to glance around him, and in a clear, 
starlit evening, to see the high tower of a church, the timbered fronts of old 
houses, and many a tall, venerable tree, before following Mr. Pawle into a 
stone hall filled with dark oak cabinets and bright with old brass and 
pewter, on the open hearth of which burnt a fine and cheery fire of logs. 

"Excellent!" muttered the old lawyer as he began to take off his 
multitudinous wraps. "A real bit of the real old England! Viner, if the dinner 
is as good as this promises, I shall be glad we've come, whatever the 
occasion." 

"Here's the landlady, I suppose," said Viner as a door opened. 

A tall, silver-haired old woman, surprisingly active and vivacious in 
spite of her evident age, came forward with a polite, old-fashioned bow. She 
wore a Silk gown and a silk apron and a smart cap, and her still bright eyes 
took in the two visitors at a glance. 

"Your servant, gentlemen," she said. "Your rooms are ready, and dinner 
will be ready, too, when you are. This way, if you please." 

"A very fine old house this, ma'am," observed Mr. Pawle as they 
followed her up a curious staircase, all nooks and corners. "And you have, 
no doubt, been long in it?" 

"Born in it, sir," said the landlady, with a laugh. "Our family--on one 
side--has been here two hundred years. This is your room, sir--this is your 
friend's." She paused, and with a significant look, pointed to another door. 
"That," she said, "is the room which Mr. Ashton had when he was here." 

"Ah! We are very anxious to know what you can tell us about him, 
ma'am," said Mr. Pawle. 

Mrs. Summers paused, and again glanced significantly at her visitors. 

"I wish I knew the meaning of what I shall tell you," she answered. 

CHAPTER IX 

LOOKING BACKWARD 

On the principle that business should never be discussed when one is 
dining, Mr. Pawle made no reference during dinner to the matter which had 
brought Viner and himself to the Ellingham Arms. He devoted all his 
attention and energies to the pleasures of the table; he praised the grilled 
soles and roast mutton and grew enthusiastic over some old Burgundy 
which Mrs. Summers strongly recommended. But when dinner was over 


and he had drunk a glass or two of old port, his eyes began to turn toward 
the door of the quaint little parlour in which he and Viner had been 
installed, and to which the landlady had promised to come. 

"I confess I'm unusually curious about what we're going to hear, Viner," 
he said, as he drew out a well-filled cigar-case. "There's an atmosphere of 
mystery about our presence and our surroundings that's like an apéritif to an 
already hungry man. Ashton, poor fellow, comes over to this quiet, out-of- 
the-way place; why, we don't know; what he does here we don't know, yet-- 
but all the circumstances, up to now, seem to point to secrecy, if not to 
absolute romance and adventure." 

"Is it going, after all, to clear up the mystery of his death?" asked Viner. 
"That's what concerns me--I'm afraid I'm a bit indifferent to the rest of it. 
What particular romance, do you think, could be attached to the mere fact 
that Ashton paid a three days' visit to Marketstoke?" 

Mr. Pawle drew out a well-filled cigar-case. 

"In my profession," he answered, "we hear a great deal more of romance 
than most folk could imagine. Now, here's a man who returns to this 
country from a long residence in Australia. The first thing he does, after 
getting settled down in London, is to visit Marketstoke. Why Marketstoke? 
Marketstoke is an obscure place--there are at least five or six towns in this 
very county that are better known. Again, I say--why Marketstoke? And 
why this, the very first place in England? For what reason? Now, as a 
lawyer, a reason does suggest itself to me; I've been thinking about it ever 
since that rosy-cheeked lass called at my office this afternoon. What does 
the man who's been away from his native land for the best part of his life 
do, as arule, when at last he sets foot on it again--eh?" 

"I'm not greatly experienced," replied Viner, smiling at the old solicitor's 
professional enthusiasm. "What does he do--usually?" 

"Makes his way as soon as possible to his native place!" exclaimed Mr. 
Pawle, with an expressive flourish of his cigar. "That, usually, is the first 
thing he thinks of. You're not old enough to remember the circumstances, 
my boy, but I have, of course, a very distinct recollection of the Tichborne 
affair in the early seventies. Now, if you ever read the evidence in that cause 
célébre, you'll remember that the claimant, Orton, on arriving in England, 
posing as the missing heir, Sir Roger Tichborne, did a certain thing, the 
evidence of which, I can assure you, was not lost on the jury before whom 
he eventually came. Instead of going direct to Tichborne, where you'd 


naturally have thought all his affection and interests rested, where did he 
go? To Whitechapel! Why? Because the Ortons were Whitechapel folk! The 
native place called him, do you see? The first thought he had on setting foot 
on English soil was--Whitechapel!" 

"Are you suggesting that Ashton was probably a native of 
Marketstoke?" asked Viner. 

"I mean to find out--no matter what we hear from the landlady--if that 
name is to be found in the parish register here, anyway," answered Mr. 
Pawle. "You can be sure of this--Ashton came to this obscure country town 
for some special purpose. What was it? And--had it anything to do with, did 
it lead up to, his murder? That--" 

A light tap at the door heralded the approach of Mrs. Summers. 

"That," repeated Mr. Pawle, as he jumped up from his chair and politely 
threw the door open, "is what I mean to endeavour--endeavour, at any rate-- 
to discover. Come in, ma'am," he continued, gallantly motioning the old 
landlady to the easiest chair in the room. "We are very eager, indeed, to hear 
what you can tell us. Our cigars, now--" 

"Pray, don't mention them, sir," responded Mrs. Summers. "I hope you 
are quite comfortable, and that you are having everything you wish?" 

"Nothing ma'am, could be more pleasant and gratifying, as far as 
material comfort goes," answered Mr. Pawle with conviction. "The dinner 
was excellent; your wine is sound; this old room is a veritable haven! I wish 
we were visiting you under less sad conditions. And now about your 
recollections of this poor gentleman, ma'am?" 

The landlady laid a large book on the table, and opening it at a page 
where at she had placed a marker, pointed to a signature. 

"That is the writing of the Mr. John Ashton who came here," she said. 
"He registered his name and address the day he came--there it is: John 
Ashton, 7 Markendale Square, London, W.' You gentlemen will recognise 
it, perhaps?" 

Mr. Pawle put up his glasses, glanced once at the open book, and turned 
to Viner with a confirmatory nod. 

"That's Ashton's writing, without a doubt," he said. "It's a signature not 
to be forgotten when you've once seen it. Well, that establishes the fact that 
he undoubtedly came here on that date. Now, ma'am, what can you tell 
about him?" 


Mrs. Summers took the chair which Viner drew forward to the hearth 
and folded her hands over her silk apron. 

"Well sir," she answered, "a good deal. Mr. Ashton came here one 
Monday afternoon, in a motorcar, with his luggage, and asked if I could 
give him rooms and accommodation for a few days. Of course I could--he 
had this room and the room I pointed out upstairs, and he stayed here until 
the Thursday, when he left soon after lunch--the same car came for him. 
And he hadn't been in the house an hour, gentlemen, before I wondered if 
he hadn't been here before." 

"Interesting--very!" said Mr. Pawle. "Now, why, ma'am did you wonder 
that?" 

"Well, sir," replied Mrs. Summers, "because, after he'd looked round the 
house, and seen his room upstairs, he went out to the front door, and then I 
followed him, to ask if he had any particular wishes about his dinner that 
evening. Our front door, as you will see in the morning, fronts the market 
square, and from it you can see about all there is to see of the town. He was 
standing at the door, under the porch, looking all round him, and I 
overheard him talking to himself as I went up behind him. 

Aye!’ he was saying, as he looked this way and that, 'there's the old 
church, and the old moot-hall, and the old market-place, and the old gabled 
and thatched houses, and even the old town pump--they haven't changed a 
bit, I reckon, in all these years!’ Then he caught sight of me, and he smiled. 
‘Not many changes in this old place, landlady, in your time?’ he said 
pleasantly. 'No, sir,’ I answered. 'We don't change much in even a hundred 
years in Marketstoke.' 'No!' he said, and shook his head. 'No--the change is 
in men, in men!' And then he suddenly set straight off across the square to 
the churchyard. 'You've known Marketstoke before,’ I said to myself." 

"You didn't ask him that?" inquired Mr. Pawle, eagerly. 

"I didn't, sir," replied Mrs. Summers. "I never asked him a question all 
the time he was here. I thought that if I was correct in what I fancied, I 
should hear him say something. But he never did say anything of that sort-- 
all the same, I felt more and more certain that he did know the place. And 
during the time he was here, he went about in it in a fashion that convinced 
me that my ideas were right. He was in and around the church a great deal-- 
the vicar and the parish clerk can tell you more about his visits there than I 
can--and he was at the old moot-hall several times, looking over certain old 
things they keep there, and he visited Ellingham Park twice, and was shown 


over the house. And before he'd been here two days I came to a certain 
conclusion about him, and I've had it ever since, though he never said one 
word, or did one thing that could positively confirm me in it." 

"Yes!" exclaimed Mr. Pawle. "And that, ma'am, was--" 

"That he was somebody who disappeared from Marketstoke thirty-five 
years ago," answered the landlady, "disappeared completely, and has never 
been heard of from that day to this!" 

Mr. Pawle turned slowly and looked at Viner. He nodded his head 
several times, then turned to Mrs. Summers and regarded her fixedly. 

"And that somebody?" he asked in hushed accents. "Who was he?" 

The landlady smoothed her silk apron and shook her head. 

"It's a long story, sir," she answered. "I think you must have heard 
something of it--though to be sure, it was not talked of much at the time, 
and didn't become public until legal proceedings became necessary, some 
years ago. You're aware, of course, that just outside the town here is 
Ellingham Park, the seat of the Earl of Ellingham. Well, what I have to tell 
you has to do with them, and I shall have to go back a good way. Thirty-five 
years ago the head of the family was the seventh Earl, who was then getting 
on in life. He was a very overbearing, harsh old gentleman, not at all liked-- 
the people here in Marketstoke, nearly all of them his tenants, used to be 
perpetually at variance with him about something or other; he was the sort 
of man who wanted to have his own way about everything. And he had 
trouble at home, at any rate with his elder son,--he only had two sons and 
no daughter,--and about the time I'm talking of it came to a head. Nobody 
ever knew exactly what it was all about, but it was well known that Lord 
Marketstoke--that was the elder son's name--and his father, the Earl, were at 
cross purposes, if not actually at daggers drawn, about something or other. 
And when Lord Marketstoke was about twenty five or twenty-six there was 
a great quarrel between them; it broke out one night, after dinner; the 
servants heard angry words between them. That night, gentlemen, Lord 
Marketstoke left the house and set off to London, and from that day to this 
he has never been heard of or seen again--hereabouts, at any rate." 

Mr. Pawle, who was listening with the deepest interest and attention, 
glanced at Viner as if to entreat the same care on his part. 

"I do remember something of this, now I come to think of it," he said. 
"There were some legal proceedings in connection with this disappearance, 
I believe, some years ago." 


"Yes, sir--they were in the newspapers," asserted the old landlady. "But 
of course, those of us about here knew of how things stood long before that. 
Lord Marketstoke went away, as I have said. It was known that he had 
money of his own, that had come to him from his mother, who had died 
years before all this. But it wasn't known where he went. Some said he'd 
gone to the Colonies; some said to America. And at one time there was a 
rumour that he'd taken another name and joined some foreign army, and 
been killed in its service. Anyway, nobody ever heard a word of him--Mr. 
Marcherson, who was steward at Ellingham Park for over forty years (he 
died last year, a very old man) assured me that from the day on which Lord 
Marketstoke left his father's house not one word of him, not a breath, ever 
reached any of those he'd left behind him. There was absolute silence--he 
couldn't have disappeared more completely if they'd laid him in the family 
vault in Marketstoke church." 

"And evident intention to disappear!" observed Mr. Pawle. "You'll mark 
that, Viner--it's important. Well, ma'am," he added, turning again to Mrs. 
Summers. "And--what happened next?" 

"Well sir, there was nothing much happened," continued the landlady. 
"Matters went on in pretty much the usual way. The old Earl got older, of 
course, and his temper got worse. Mr. Marcherson assured me that he was 
never known to mention his missing son--to anybody. And in the end, 
perhaps about fifteen years after Lord Marketstoke had gone away, he died. 
And then there was no end of trouble and bother. The Earl had left no will; 
at any rate, no will could be found, and no lawyer could be heard of who 
had ever made one. And of course, nobody knew where the new Earl was, 
nor even if he was alive or dead. There were advertisements sent out all 
over the world--Mr. Marcherson told me that they were translated into I 
don't know how many foreign languages and published in every quarter of 
the globe--asking for news of him and stating that his father was dead. That 
was done for some time." 

"With no result?" asked Mr. Pawle. 

"No result whatever, sir--I understand that the family solicitors never 
had one single reply," answered Mrs. Summers. "I understand, too, that for 
some time before the old Earl's death they'd been trying to trace Lord 
Marketstoke from his last known movements. But that had failed too. He 
had chambers in London, and he kept a manservant there; the manservant 
could only say that on the night on which his young master left Ellingham 


Park he returned to his chambers, went to bed--and had gone when he, the 
manservant, rose in the morning. No, sir; all the efforts and advertisements 
were no good whatever, and after some time--some considerable time--the 
younger brother, the Honourable Charles Cave-Gray--" 

"Cave-Gray? Is that the family name?" interrupted Mr. Pawle. 

"That's the family name, sir--Cave-Gray," replied Mrs. Summers. "One 
of the oldest families in these parts, sir--the earldom dates from Queen 
Anne. Well, the Honourable Charles Cave-Gray, and his solicitors, of 
course, came to the conclusion that Lord Marketstoke was dead, and so--I 
don't understand the legal niceties, gentlemen, but they went to the courts to 
get something done which presumed his death and let Mr. Charles come 
into the title and estates. And in the end that had been done, and Mr. Charles 
became the eighth Earl of Ellingham." 

"T remember it now," muttered Mr. Pawle. "Yes--curious case. But it 
was proved to the court, I recollect, that everything possible had been done 
to find the missing heir--and without result." 

"Just so, sir, and so Mr. Charles succeeded," asserted Mrs. Summers. 
"He was a very nice, pleasant man, not a bit like his father--a very good and 
considerate landlord, and much respected. But he's gone now--died three 
years ago; and his son, a young man of twenty-two or three, succeeded him- 
-that's the present Earl, gentlemen. And of him we see very little; he 
scarcely ever stayed at Ellingham Park, except for a bit of shooting, since 
he came to the title. And now," she concluded, with a shrewd glance at the 
old lawyer, "I wonder if you see, sir, what it was that came into my mind 
when this Mr. John Ashton came here a few weeks ago, especially after I 
heard him say what he did, and after I saw how he was spending his time 
here?" 

"I've no inkling, ma'am; I've no inkling!" said Mr. Pawle. "You 
wondered--" 

"I wondered," murmured Mrs. Summers, bending closer to her listeners, 
"if the man who called himself John Ashton wasn't in reality the long-lost 
Lord Marketstoke." 

CHAPTER X 

THE PARISH REGISTER 

Mr. Pawle, after a glance at Viner which seemed to be full of many 
meanings, bent forward in his chair and laid a hand on the old landlady's 
arm. 


"Now, have you said as much as that to anybody before?" he asked, 
eking her significantly. "Have you mentioned it to your neighbours, for 
instance, or to any one in the town?" 

"No, sir!" declared Mrs. Summers promptly. "Not to a soul! I'm given to 
keeping my ideas to myself, especially on matters of importance. There is 
no one here in Marketstoke that I would have mentioned such a thing to, 
now that the late steward, Mr. Marcherson, is dead. I shouldn't have 
mentioned it to you two gentlemen if it hadn't been for this dreadful news in 
the papers. No, I've kept my thoughts at home." 

"Wise woman!" said Mr. Pawle. "But now let me ask you a few 
questions. Did you know this Lord Marketstoke before he disappeared?" 

"I only saw him two or three times," replied the landlady. "It was 
seldom that he came to Ellingham Park, after his majority. Of course, I saw 
him a good deal when he was a mere boy. But after he was grown up, only, 
as I say, a very few times." 

"But you remember him?" suggested Mr. Pawle. 

"Oh, very well indeed!" said Mrs. Summers. "I saw him last a day or 
two before he went away for good." 

"Well, now, did you think you recognized anything of him--making 
allowance for the difference in age--in this man who called himself John 
Ashton?" asked Mr. Pawle. "For that, of course, is important!" 

"Mr. Ashton," answered Mrs. Summers, "was just such a man as Lord 
Marketstoke might have been expected to become. Height, build--all the 
Cave-Grays that I've known were big men--colour, were alike. Of course, 
Mr. Ashton had a beard, slightly grey, but he was a grey-haired man. All the 
family had crown hair; the present Lord Ellingham is crown-haired. And 
Mr. Ashton had grey eyes--every Cave-Gray that I remember was grey- 
eyed. I should say that Mr. Ashton was just what I should have expected 
Lord Marketstoke to be at sixty." 

"I suppose Ashton never said or did anything here to reveal his secret, if 
he had one?" asked Mr. Pawle, after a moment's thoughtful pause. 

"Oh, nothing!" replied Mrs. Summers. "He occupied himself, as I tell 
you, while he was here, and finally he went away in the car in which he had 
come, saying that he had greatly enjoyed his stay, and that we should see 
him again sometime. No--he never said anything about himself, that is. But 
he asked me several questions; I used to talk to him sometimes, of an 
evening, about the present Lord Ellingham." 


"What sort of questions?" inquired Mr. Pawle. 

"Oh--as to what sort of young man he was, and if he was a good 
landlord and so on," replied Mrs. Summers. "And I purposely told him 
about the disappearance of thirty-five years ago, just to see what he would 
say about it." 

"Ah! And what did he say?" asked Mr. Pawle. 

"Nothing--except that it was extraordinary how people could disappear 
in this world," said Mrs. Summers. "Whether he was interested or not, he 
didn't show it." 

"Probably felt that he knew more about it than you did," chuckled the 
old solicitor. "Well, ma'am, we're much obliged to you. Now take my advice 
and keep to your very excellent plan of saying nothing. Tomorrow morning 
we will just have a look into certain things, and see if we can discover 
anything really pertinent, and you shall know what conclusion we come to. 
Viner!" Pawle went on, when the old landlady had left them alone, "what do 
you think of this extraordinary story? Upon my word, I think it quite 
possible that the old lady's theory might be right, and that Ashton may 
really have been the missing Lord Marketstoke!" 

"You think it probable that a man who was heir to an English earldom 
and to considerable estates could disappear like that, for so many years, and 
then reappear?" asked Viner. 

"I won't discuss the probability," answered Mr. Pawle, "but that it's 
possible I should steadily affirm. I've known several very extraordinary 
cases of disappearance. In this particular instance--granting things to be as 
Mrs. Summers suggests--see how easy the whole thing is. This young man 
disappears. He goes to a far-off colony under an assumed name. Nobody 
knows him. It is ten thousand to one against his being recognized by visitors 
from home. All the advertising in the world will fail to reveal his identity. 
The only person who knows who he is is himself. And if he refuses to 
speak--there you are!" 

"What surprises me," remarked Viner, "is that a man who evidently 
lived a new life for thirty-five years and prospered most successfully in it, 
should want to return to the old one." 

"Ah, but you never know!" said the old lawyer. "Family feeling, old 
associations, loss of the old place--eh? As men get older, their thoughts turn 
fondly to the scenes and memories of their youth, Viner. If Ashton was 
really the Lord Marketstoke who disappeared, he may have come down 


' 


here with no other thought than that of just revisiting his old home for 
sentimental reasons. He may not have had the slightest intention, for 
instance, of setting up a claim to the title and estates." 

"T don't understand much about the legal aspect of this," said Viner, "but 
I've been wondering about it while you and the landlady talked. Supposing 
Ashton to be the long-lost Lord Marketstoke--could he have established a 
claim such as you speak of?" 

"To be sure!" answered Mr. Pawle. "Had he been able to prove that he 
was the real Simon pure, he would have stepped into title and estates at 
once. Didn't the old lady say that the seventh Earl died intestate? Very well- 
-the holders since his time, that is to say, Charles, who, his brother's death 
being presumed, became eighth Earl, and his son, the present holder, would 
have had to account for everything since the day of the seventh Earl's death. 
When the seventh Earl died, his elder son, Lord Marketstoke, ipso facto, 
stepped into his shoes, and if he were, or is, still alive, he's in them still. All 
he had to do, at any moment, after his father's death, no matter who had 
come into title and estates, was to step forward and say: 'Here I am!--now I 
want my rights!" 

"A queer business altogether!" commented Viner. "But whoever Ashton 
was, he's dead. And the thing that concerns me is this: if he really was Earl 
of Ellingham, do you think that fact's got anything to do with his murder?" 

"That's just what we want to find out," answered Mr. Pawle eagerly. "It's 
quite conceivable that he may have been murdered by somebody who had a 
particular interest in keeping him out of his rights. Such things have been 
known. I want to go into all that. But now here's another matter. If Ashton 
really was the missing Lord Marketstoke, who is this girl whom he put 
forward as his ward, to whom he's left his considerable fortune, and about 
whom nobody knows anything? I've already told you there isn't a single 
paper or document about her that I can discover. Was he really her 
guardian?" 

"Has this anything to do with it?" asked Viner. "Does it come into 
things?" 

Mr. Pawle did not answer for a moment; he appeared to have struck a 
new vein of thought and to be exploring it deeply. 

"In certain events, it would come into it pretty strongly!" he muttered at 
last. "I'll tell you why, later on. Now I'm for bed--and first thing after 
breakfast, in the morning, Viner, we'll go to work." 


Viner had little idea of what the old solicitor meant as regards going to 
work; it seemed to him that for all practical purposes they were already in a 
maze out of which there seemed no easy way. And he was not at all sure of 
what they were doing when, breakfast being over next morning, Mr. Pawle 
conducted him across the square to the old four-square churchyard, and for 
half an hour walked him up one path and down another and in and around 
the ancient yew-trees and gravestones. 

"Do you know what I've been looking for, Viner?" asked Mr. Pawle at 
last as he turned towards the church porch. "I was looking for something, 
you know." 

"Not the faintest notion!" answered Viner dismally. "I wondered!" 

"I was looking," replied Mr. Pawle with a faint chuckle, "to see if I 
could find any tombstones or monuments in this churchyard bearing the 
name Ashton. There isn't one! I take it from that significant fact that Ashton 
didn't come down here to visit the graves of his kindred. But now come into 
the church--Mrs. Summers told me this morning that there's a chapel here in 
which the Cave-Gray family have been interred for two or three centuries. 
Let's have a look at it." 

Viner, who had a dilettante love of ancient architecture, was 
immediately lost in admiration of the fine old structure into which he and 
his companion presently stepped. He stood staring at the high rood, the fine 
old rood screen, the beauty of the clustered columns--had he been alone, 
and on any other occasion, he would have spent the morning in wandering 
around nave and aisles and transepts. But Mr. Pawle, severely practical, at 
once made for the northeast chapel; and Viner, after another glance round, 
was forced to follow him. 

"The Ellingham Chapel!" whispered the old solicitor as they passed a 
fine old stone screen which Viner mentally registered as fifteenth-century. 
"No end of Cave-Grays laid here. What a profusion of monuments!" 

Viner began to examine those monuments as well as the gloom of the 
November morning and the dark-painted glass of the windows would 
permit. And before very long he turned to his companion, who was 
laboriously reading the inscription on a great box-tomb which stood against 
the north wall. 

"I say!" he whispered. "Here's a curious fact which, in view of what we 
heard last night, may be of use to us." 

"What's that?" demanded Mr. Pawle. 


Viner took him by the elbow and led him over to the south wall, on 
which was arranged a number of ancient tablets, grouped around a great 
altar-tomb whereon were set up the painted effigies of a gentleman, his 
wife, and several sons and daughters, all in ruffs, kneeling one after the 
other, each growing less in size and stature, in the attitude of prayer. He 
pointed to the inscription on this, and from it to several of the smaller 
monuments. 

"Look here!" he said. "There are Cave-Grays commemorated here from 
1570 until 1820. No end of 'em--men and women. And now, see--there's a 
certain Christian name--a woman's name--which occurs over and over 
again. There it is--and there--and here--and here--and here again; it's 
evidently been a favourite family name among the Cave-Gray women for 
three hundred years at least. You see what it is? Avice!" 

Mr. Pawle peered at the various places to which his companion's finger 
pointed. 

"Yes," he answered, "I see it--several times, as you say. Avice! Yes?" 

"Miss Wickham's Christian name is Avice," said Viner. 

Mr. Pawle started. 

"God bless me!" he exclaimed. "So it is! I'd forgotten that. Dear me! 
Now, that's very odd--too odd, perhaps, to be a coincidence. Very 
interesting, indeed! Favourite family name without a doubt." 

Viner silently went round the chapel, inspecting every monument its 
four walls sheltered. 

"It occurs just nineteen times," he announced at last. "Now, is it a 
coincidence that Miss Wickham's name should be Avice? Or is it that there's 
some connection between her and all these dead and gone Avices?" 

"Very strange!" admitted Mr. Pawle. "Viner--we'll go next and have a 
look at the parish registers. But look here! Not a word to parson or clerk 
about our business! We merely wish to make search for a certain legal 
purpose, eh?" 

Three hours later Viner, heartily weary of turning over old registers full 
of crabbed writing, was glad when Mr. Pawle closed the one on which he 
was engaged, intimated that he had seen all he wanted, paid the fees for his 
search, and whispered to his companion that they would go to lunch. 

"Well?" asked Viner as they walked across the square to the Ellington 
Arms. "Have we done anything?" 


"Probably!" answered Mr. Pawle. "For you never know how these little 
matters might help. We've established two facts, anyway. One--that there 
have never been any folk of the name of Ashton in this town since the 
registers came into being in 1567; the other, that the name Avice was a very 
favourite one indeed amongst the women of the Cave-Gray family. And 
there's just another little fact which I discovered, and said nothing about 
while the vicar and clerk were about--it may be nothing, and it may be 
something." 

"What is it?" asked Viner. 

"Well," answered Mr. Pawle pausing a few yards away from the porch 
of the hotel, and speaking in a confidential voice, "it's this: In turning up the 
records of the Cave-Gray family, as far as they are shown in their parish 
registers, I found that Stephen John Cave-Gray, sixth Earl of Ellingham, 
married one Georgina Wickham. Now, is that another coincidence? There 
you get the two names in combination--Avice Wickham. That particular 
Countess of Ellingham would, of course, be the grandmother of the Lord 
Marketstoke who disappeared. Did he think of her maiden name, Wickham, 
when he wanted a new one for himself? Possibly! And when he married, 
and had a daughter, did he think of the Christian name so popular with his 
own womenfolk of previous generations, and call his daughter Avice? And 
are Marketstoke and Wickham and Ashton all one and the same man?" 

"Upon my word, it's a strange muddle!" exclaimed Viner. 

"Nothing as yet to what it will be," remarked Mr. Pawle sententiously. 
"Come on--I'm famishing. Let's lunch--and then we'll go back to town." 

Another surprise awaited them when they walked into Mr. Pawle's 
office in Bedford Row at four o'clock that afternoon. A card lay on the old 
lawyer's blotting-pad, and after glancing at it, he passed it to Viner. 

"See that?" he said. "Now, who on earth is Mr. Armitstead Ashton 
Armitstead, of Rouendale House, Rawtenstall? Who left this?" he went on, 
as a Clerk entered the room with some letters. 

"A gentleman who called at three o'clock, sir," replied the clerk. "He 
said he's travelled specially from Lancashire to see you about the Ashton 
affair. He's going to call again, sir. In fact," concluded the clerk, glancing 
into the anteroom, "I think he's here now." 

"Bring him in," commanded Mr. Pawle. He made a grimace at Viner as 
the clerk disappeared. "You see how things develop," he murmured. "What 
are we going to hear next?" 


CHAPTER XI 

WHAT HAPPENED IN PARIS 

The man who presently walked in, a tall, grey-bearded, evidently 
prosperous person, dressed in the height of fashion, glanced keenly from 
one to the other of the two men who awaited him. 

"Mr. Pawle?" he inquired as he dropped into the chair which the old 
lawyer silently indicated at the side of his desk. "One of your partners, no 
doubt!" he added, looking again at Viner. 

"No sir," replied Mr. Pawle. "This is Mr. Viner, who gave evidence in 
the case you want to see me about. You can speak freely before him. What 
is it you have to say, Mr. Armitstead?" 

"Not, perhaps, very much, but it may be of use," answered the visitor. 
"The fact is that, like most folk, I read the accounts of this Ashton murder in 
the newspapers, and I gave particular attention to what was said by the man 
Hyde at the inquest the other day. It was what he said in regard to the man 
whom he alleges he saw leaving Lonsdale Passage that made me come 
specially to town to see you. I don't know," he went on, glancing at the card 
which still lay on Mr. Pawle's blotting-pad, "if you know my name at all? 
I'm a pretty well-known Lancashire manufacturer, and I was a member of 
Parliament for some years--for the Richdale Valley division. I didn't put up 
again at the last General Election." 

Mr. Pawle bowed. 

"Just so, Mr. Armitstead," he answered. "And there's something you 
know about this case?" 

"I know this," replied Mr. Armitstead. "I met John Ashton in Paris some 
weeks ago. We were at the Hotel Bristol together. In fact, we met and 
introduced ourselves to each other in an odd way. We arrived at the Hotel 
Bristol at the same time--he from Italy, I from London, and we registered at 
the same moment. Now, I have a habit of always signing my name in full, 
Armitstead Ashton Armitstead. I signed first; he followed. He looked at me 
and smiled. "You've got one of my names, anyway, sir,’ he remarked. 'And I 
see you hail from where I hailed from, many a long year ago.’ "Then you're a 
Lancashire man?’ I said. 'I left Lancashire more years ago than I like to 
think of,’ he answered, with a laugh. And then we got talking, and he told 
me that he had emigrated to Australia when he was young, and that he was 
going back to England for the first time. We had more talk during the two or 
three days that we were at the Bristol together, and we came to the 


conclusion that we were distantly related--a long way back. But he told me 
that, as far as he was aware, he had no close relations living, and when I 
suggested to him that he ought to go down to Lancashire and look up old 
scenes and old friends, he replied that he'd no intention of doing so--he 
must, he said, have been completely forgotten in his native place by this 
time." 

"Did he tell you what his native place was, Mr. Armitstead?" asked Mr. 
Pawle, who had given Viner two or three expressive glances during the 
visitor's story. 

"Yes," replied Mr. Armitstead. "He did--Blackburn. He left it as a very 
young man." 

"Well," said Mr. Pawle, "there's a considerable amount of interest in 
what you tell us, for Mr. Viner and myself have been making certain 
inquiries during the last twenty-four hours, and we formed, or nearly 
formed, a theory which your information upsets. Ashtons of Blackburn? We 
must go into that. For we particularly want to know who Mr. John Ashton 
was--there's a great deal depending on it. Did he tell you more?" 

"About himself, no," replied the visitor, "except that he'd been 
exceedingly fortunate in Australia, and had made a good deal of money and 
was going to settle down here in London. He took my address and said he'd 
write and ask me to dine with him as soon as he got a house to his liking, 
and he did write, only last week, inviting me to call next time I was in town. 
Then I saw the accounts of his murder in the papers--a very sad thing!" 

"A very mysterious thing!" remarked Mr. Pawle. "I wish we could get 
some light on it!" 

The visitor looked from one man to the other and lowered his voice a 
little. 

"It's possible I can give you a little," he said. "That, indeed, is the real 
reason why I set off to see you this morning. You will remember that Hyde, 
the man who is charged with the murder, said before the Coroner that as he 
turned into Lonsdale Passage, he saw coming out of it a tall man in black 
clothes who was swathed to the very eyes in a big white muffler?" 

"Yes!" said Mr. Pawle. "Well?" 

"IT saw such a man with Ashton in Paris," answered Mr. Armitstead. 
"Hyde's description exactly tallies with what I myself should have said." 

Mr. Pawle looked at his visitor with still more interest and attention. 


"Now, that really is of importance!" he exclaimed. "If Hyde saw such a 
man--as I believe he did--and you saw such a man, then that man must 
exist, and the facts that you saw him with Ashton, and that Hyde saw him in 
close proximity to the place where Ashton was murdered, are of the highest 
consequence. But--you can tell us more, Mr. Armitstead?" 

"Unfortunately, very little," replied the visitor. "What I saw was on the 
night before I left Paris--after it I never saw Ashton again to speak to. It was 
late at night. Do you know the Rue Royale? There is at the end of it a well- 
known restaurant, close to the Place de la Concorde--I was sitting outside 
this about a quarter to eleven when I saw Ashton and the man I am speaking 
of pass along the pavement in the direction of the Madeleine. What made 
me particularly notice the man was the fact that although it was an 
unusually warm night, he was closely muffled in a big white silk 
handkerchief. It was swathed about his throat, his chin, his mouth; it 
reached, in fact, right up to his eyes. An odd thing, on such a warm night-- 
Ashton, who was in evening dress, had his light overcoat thrown well back. 
He was talking very volubly as they passed me--the other man was listening 
with evident attention." 

"Would you know the man if you saw him again?" asked Viner. 

"I should most certainly know him if I saw him dressed and muffled in 
the same way," asserted Mr. Armitstead. "And I believe I could recognize 
him from his eyes--which, indeed, were all that I could really see of him. 
He was so muffled, I tell you, that it was impossible to see if he was a 
clean-shaven man or a bearded man. But I did see his eyes, for he turned 
them for an instant full on the light of the restaurant. They were unusually 
dark, full and brilliant--his glance would best be described as flashing. And 
I should say, from my impression at the time, and from what I remember of 
his dress, that he was a foreigner--probably an Italian." 

"You didn't see this man at your hotel?" asked Mr. Pawle. 

"No--I never saw him except on this one occasion," replied Mr. 
Armitstead. "And I did not see Ashton after that. I left Paris very early the 
next morning, for Rouen, where I had some business. You think this matter 
of the man in the muffler important?" 

"Now that you've told us what you have, Mr. Armitstead, I think it's of 
the utmost importance and consequence--to Hyde," answered Mr. Pawle. 
"You must see his solicitor--he's Mr. Viner's solicitor too--and offer to give 
evidence when Hyde's brought up again; it will be of the greatest help. 


There's no doubt, to me, at any rate, that the man Hyde saw leaving the 
scene of the murder is the man you saw with Ashton in Paris. But now, who 
is he? Ashton, as we happen to know, left his ship at Naples, and travelled 
to England through Italy and France. Is this man some fellow that he picked 
up on the way? His general appearance, now--how did that strike you?" 

"He was certainly a man of great distinction of manner," declared Mr. 
Armitstead. "He had the air and bearing of--well, of a personage. I should 
say he was somebody--you know what I mean--a man of superior position, 
and so on." 

"Viner," exclaimed Mr. Pawle, "that man must be found! There must be 
people in London who saw him that night. People can't disappear like that. 
We'll set to work on that track--find him we must! Now, all the evidence 
goes to show that he and Ashton were in company that night--probably 
they'd been dining together, and he was accompanying Ashton to his house. 
How is it that no one at all has come forward to say that Ashton was seen 
with this man? It's really extraordinary!" 

Mr. Armitstead shook his head. 

"There's one thing you're forgetting, aren't you?" he said. "Ashton and 
this man mayn't have been in each other's company many minutes when the 
murder took place. Ashton may have been trapped. I don't know much 
about criminal affairs, but in reading the accounts of the proceedings before 
the magistrate and the coroner, an idea struck me which, so far as I could 
gather from the newspapers, doesn't seem to have struck any one else." 

"What's that?" demanded Mr. Pawle. "All ideas are welcome." 

"Well, this," replied Mr. Armitstead: "In one of the London newspapers 
there was a plan, a rough sketchmap of the passage in which the murder 
took place. I gathered from it that on each side of that passage there are 
yards or gardens, at the backs of houses--the houses on one side belong to 
some terrace; on the other to the square--Markendale Square--in which 
Ashton lived. Now, may it not be that the murder itself was actually 
committed in one of those houses, and that the body was carried out through 
a yard or garden to where it was found?" 

"Ashton was a big and heavy man," observed Viner. "No one man could 
have carried him." 

"Just so!" agreed Mr. Armitstead. "But don't you think there's a 
probability that more than one man was engaged in this affair! The man in 
the muffler, hurrying away, may have only been one of several." 


"Aye!" said Mr. Pawle, with a deep sigh. "There's something in all that. 
It may be as you say--a conspiracy. If we only knew the real object of the 
crime! But it appears to be becoming increasingly difficult to find it.... What 
is it?” he asked, as his clerk came into the room with a card. "I'm engaged." 

The clerk came on, however, laid the card before his employer, and 
whispered a few words to him. 

"A moment, then--I'll ring," said Mr. Pawle. He turned to his two 
companions as the clerk retired and closed the door, and smiled as he held 
up the card. "Here's another man who wants to tell me something about the 
Ashton case!" he exclaimed. 

"It's been quite a stroke of luck having that paragraph in the newspapers, 
asking for information from anybody who could give it!" 

"What's this?" asked Viner. 

"Mr. Jan Van Hoeren, Diamond Merchant," read Mr. Pawle from the 
card, "583 Hatton Garden--" 

"Ah!" Mr. Armitstead exclaimed. "Diamonds!" 

"I shouldn't wonder if you're right," remarked Mr. Pawle. "Diamonds, I 
believe, are to Hatton Garden what cabbages and carrots are to Covent." He 
touched his bell, and the clerk appeared. "Bring Mr. Van Hoeren this way," 
he said. 

There entered, hat in hand, bowing all round, a little fat, beady-eyed 
man, whose beard was blue-black and glossy, whose lips were red, whose 
nose was his most decided feature. His hat was new and shining, his black 
overcoat of superfine cloth was ornamented with a collar of undoubted 
sable; he carried a gold-mounted umbrella. But there was one thing on him 
that put all the rest of his finery in the shade. In the folds of his artistically- 
arranged black satin stock lay a pearl--such a pearl as few folk ever have the 
privilege of seeing. It was as big as a moderately sized hazel nut, and the 
three men who looked at it knew that it was something wonderful. 

"Take a chair, Mr. Van Hoeren," said Mr. Pawle genially. "You want to 
tell me something about this Ashton case? Very much obliged to you, I'm 
sure. These gentlemen are both interested--considerably--in that case, and if 
you can give me any information that will throw any light on it--" 

Mr. Van Hoeren deposited his plump figure in a convenient chair and 
looked round the circle of faces. 

"One thing there is I don't see in them newspapers, Mr. Pawle," he said 
in strongly nasal accents. "Maybe nobody don't know nothings about it, 


what? So I come to tell you what I know, see? Something!" 

"Very good of you, I'm sure," replied Mr. Pawle. "What may it be?" 

Mr. Van Hoeren made a significant grimace; it seemed to imply that 
there was a great deal to be told. 

"Some of us, my way, we know Mr. Ashton," he said. "In Hatton 
Garden, you understand. Dealers in diamonds, see? Me, and Haas, and 
Aarons, and one or two more. Business!" 

"You've done business with Mr. Ashton?" asked the old lawyer. "Just 
so!" 

"No--done nothing," replied Mr. Van Hoeren. "Not a shilling's worth. 
But we know him. He came down there. And we don't see nothing in them 
papers that we expected to see, and today two or three of us, we lunch 
together, and Haas, he says: "Them lawyer men,’ he says, ‘they want 
information. You go and give it to 'em. So!" 

"Well--what is it?" demanded Mr. Pawle. 

Mr. Van Hoeren leaned forward and looked from one face to another. 

"Ashton," he said, "was carrying a big diamond about--in his 
pocketbook!" 

Mr. Armitstead let a slight exclamation escape his lips. Viner glanced at 
Mr. Pawle. And Mr. Pawle fastened his eyes on his latest caller. 

"Mr. Ashton was carrying a big diamond about in his pocketbook?" he 
said. "Ah--have you seen it?" 

"Several times I see it," replied Mr. Van Hoeren. "My trade, don't it? 
Others of us--we see it too." 

"He wanted to sell it?" suggested Mr. Pawle. 

"There ain't so many people could afford to buy it," said Mr. Van 
Hoeren. 

"Why!" exclaimed Mr. Pawle. "Was it so valuable, then?" 

The diamond merchant shrugged his shoulders and waved the gold- 
mounted umbrella which he was carefully nursing in his tightly-gloved 
hands. 

"Oh, well!" he answered. "Fifty or sixty thousand pounds it was worth-- 
yes!" 

CHAPTER XII 

THE GREY MARE INN 

The three men who heard this announcement were conscious that at this 
point the Ashton case entered upon an entirely new phase. Armitstead's 


mind was swept clean away from the episode in Paris, Viner's from the 
revelations at Marketstoke, Mr. Pawle suddenly realized that here, at last, 
was something material and tangible which opened out all sorts of 
possibilities. And he voiced the thoughts of his two companions as he 
turned in amazement on the fat little man who sat complacently nursing his 
umbrella. 

"What!" he exclaimed. "You mean to tell me that Ashton was walking 
about London with a diamond worth fifty thousand pounds in his pocket? 
Incredible!" 

"Don't see nothing so very incredible about it," retorted Mr. Van Hoeren. 
"T could show you men what carries diamonds worth twice that much in 
their pockets about the Garden." 

"That's business," said Mr. Pawle. "I've heard of such things--but you all 
know each other over there, I'm told. Ashton wasn't a diamond merchant. 
God bless me--he was probably murdered for that stone!" 

"That's just what I come to you about, eh?" suggested Mr. Van Hoeren. 
"You see 'tain't nothing if he show that diamond to me, and such as me; we 
don't think nothing of that--all in our way of business. But if he gets 
showing it to other people, in public places--what?" 

"Just so!" asserted Mr. Pawle. "Sheer tempting of Providence! I'm 
amazed! But--how did you get to know Mr. Ashton and to hear of this 
diamond? Did he come to you?" 

"Called on me at my office," answered Mr. Van Hoeren laconically. 
"Pulled out the diamond and asked me what I thought it was worth. Well, I 
introduce him to some of the other boys in the Garden, see? He show them 
the diamond too. We reckon it's worth what I say--fifty to sixty thousand. 
So!" 

"Did he want to sell it?" demanded Mr. Pawle. 

"Oh, well, yes--he wouldn't have minded," replied the diamond 
merchant. "Wasn't particular about it, you know--rich man." 

"Did he tell you anything about it--how he got it, and so on?" asked Mr. 
Pawle. "Was there any history attached to it?" 

"Oh, nothing much," answered Mr. Van Hoeren. "He told me he'd had it 
some years--got it in Australia, where he come from to London. Got it 
cheap, he did--lots of things like that in our business." 

"And carried it in his pocket!" exclaimed Mr. Pawle. He stared hard at 
Mr. Van Hoeren, as if his mind was revolving some unpleasant idea. "I 


suppose all the people you introduced him to are--all right?" he asked. 

"Oh, they're all right!" affirmed Mr. Van Hoeren, with a laugh. "Give 
my word for any of 'em, eh? But Ashton--if he pulls that diamond out to 
show to anybody--out of the trade, you understand--well, then, there's lots 
of fellows in this town would settle him to get hold of it--what?" 

"I think you're right," said Mr. Pawle. He glanced at Viner. "This puts a 
new complexion on affairs," he remarked. "We shall have to let the police 
know of this. I'm much obliged to you, Mr. Van Hoeren. You won't mind 
giving evidence about this if it's necessary?" 

"Don't mind nothing," said Mr. Van Hoeren. "Me and the other boys, we 
think you ought to know about that diamond, see?" 

He went away, and Mr. Pawle turned to Viner and Armitstead. 

"I shouldn't wonder if we're getting at something like a real clue," he 
said. "It seems evident that Ashton was not very particular about showing 
his diamond to people! If he'd show it--readily--to a lot of Hatton Garden 
diamond merchants, who, after all, were strangers to him, how do we know 
that he wouldn't show it to other men? The fact is, wealthy men like that are 
often very careless about their possessions. Possibly a diamond worth fifty 
or sixty thousand pounds wasn't of so much importance in Ashton's eyes as 
it would have been in--well, in mine. And how do we know that he didn't 
show the diamond to the man with the muffler, in Paris, and that the fellow 
followed him here and murdered him for it?" 

"Possible!" said Armitstead. 

"Doesn't it strike you as strange, though," suggested Viner, "that the first 
news of this diamond comes from Van Hoeren? One would have thought 
that Ashton would have mentioned it--and shown it--to Miss Wickham and 
Mrs. Killenhall. Yet apparently--he never did." 

"Yes, that does seem odd," asserted Mr. Pawle. "But there seems to be 
no end of oddity in this case. And there's one thing that must be done at 
once: we must have a full and thorough search and examination of all 
Ashton's effects. His house must be thoroughly searched for papers and so 
on. Viner, I suppose you're going home? Do me the favour to call at Miss 
Wickham's, and tell her that I propose to come there at ten o'clock 
tomorrow morning, to go through Ashton's desk and his various belongings 
with her--surely there must be something discoverable that will throw more 
light on the matter. And in the meantime, Viner, don't say anything to her 
about our journey to Marketstoke--leave that for a while." 


Viner went away from Crawle, Pawle, and Rattenbury's in company 
with Armitstead. Outside, the Lancashire business man gave him a shrewd 
glance. 

"I very much doubt if that diamond has anything whatever to do with 
Ashton's murder," he said. "From what I saw of him, he seemed to me to be 
a very practical man, full of business aptitude and common sense, and I 
don't believe that he'd make a practice of walking about London with a 
diamond of that value in his pocket. It's all very well that he should have it 
in his pocket when he went down to Hatton Garden--he had a purpose. But 
that he should always carry it--no, I don't credit that, Mr. Viner." 

"I can scarcely credit such a foolish thing myself," said Viner. "But-- 
where is the diamond?" 

"Perhaps you'll find it tomorrow," suggested Armitstead. "The man 
would be sure to have some place in his house where he kept his valuables. 
I shall be curious to hear." 

"Are you staying in town?" inquired Viner. 

"IT shall be at the Hotel Cecil for a fortnight at least," answered 
Armitstead. "And if I can be of any use to you or Mr. Pawle, you've only to 
ring me up there. You've no doubt yourself, I think, that the unfortunate 
fellow Hyde is innocent?" 

"None!" said Viner. "No doubt whatever! But--the police have a strong 
case against him. And unless we can find the actual murderer, I'm afraid 
Hyde's in a very dangerous position." 

"Well," said Armitstead, "in these cases, you never know what a sudden 
and unexpected turn of events may do. That man with the muffler is the 
chap you want to get hold of--I'm sure of that!" 

Viner went home and dined with his aunt and their two guests, Hyde's 
sisters, whom he endeavoured to cheer up by saying that things were 
developing as favourably as could be expected, and that he hoped to have 
good news for them ere long. They were simple souls, pathetically grateful 
for any scrap of sympathy and comfort, and he strove to appear more 
confident about the chances of clearing this unlucky brother than he really 
felt. It was his intention to go round to Number Seven during the evening, 
to deliver Mr. Pawle's message to Miss Wickham, but before he rose from 
his own table, a message arrived by Miss Wickham's parlour-maid--would 
Mr. Viner be kind enough to come to the house at once? 


At this, Viner excused himself to his guests and hurried round to 
Number Seven, to find Miss Wickham and Mrs. Killenhall, now in 
mouming garments, in company with a little man whom Viner at once 
recognized as a well-known tradesman of Westbourne Grove--a florist and 
fruiterer named Barleyfield, who was patronized by all the well-to-do folk 
of the neighbourhood. He smiled and bowed as Viner entered the room, and 
turned to Miss Wickham as if suggesting that she should explain his 
presence. 

"Oh, Mr. Viner!" said Miss Wickham, "I'm so sorry to send for you so 
hurriedly, but Mr. Barleyfield came to tell us that he could give some 
information about Mr. Ashton, and as Mr. Pawle isn't available, and I don't 
like to send for a police-inspector, I thought that you, perhaps--" 

"To be sure!" said Viner. "What is it, Mr. Barleyfield?" 

Mr. Barleyfield, who had obviously attired himself in his Sunday 
raiment for the purposes of his call, and had further shown respect for the 
occasion by wearing a black cravat, smiled as he looked from the two ladies 
to Viner. 

"Well, Mr. Viner," he answered, "I'll tell you what it is--it may help a bit 
in clearing up things, for I understand there's a great deal of mystery about 
Mr. Ashton's death. Now, I'm told, sir, that nobody--especially these good 
ladies--knows nothing about what the deceased gentleman used to do with 
himself of an evening--as a rule. Just so. Well, you know, Mr. Viner, a 
tradesman like myself generally knows a good deal about the people of his 
neighbourhood. I knew Mr. Ashton very well indeed--he was a good 
customer of mine, and sometimes he'd stop and have a bit of chat with me. 
And I can tell you where he very often spent an hour or two of an evening." 

"Yes--where?" asked Viner. 

"At the Grey Mare Inn, sir," answered Barleyfield promptly. "I have 
often seen him there myself." 

"The Grey Mare Inn!" exclaimed Viner, while Mrs. Killenhall and Miss 
Wickham looked at each other wonderingly. "Where is that? It sounds like 
the name of some village tavern." 

"Ah, but you don't know this part of London as I do, sir!" said 
Barleyfield, with a knowing smile. "If you did, you'd know the Grey Mare 
well enough--it's an institution. It's a real old-fashioned place, between 
Westbourne Grove and Notting Hill--one of the very last of the old taverns, 
with a tea-garden behind it, and a bar-parlour of a very comfortable sort, 


where various old fogies of the neighbourhood gather of an evening and 
smoke churchwarden pipes and tell tales of the olden days--I rather 
gathered from what I saw that it was the old atmosphere that attracted Mr. 
Ashton--made him think of bygone England, you know, Mr. Viner." 

"And you say he went there regularly?" asked Viner. 

"I've seen him there a great deal, sir, for I usually turn in there for half 
an hour or so, myself, of an evening, when business is over and I've had my 
supper," answered Barleyfield. "I should say that he went there four or five 
nights a week." 

"And no doubt conversed with the people he met there?" suggested 
Viner. 

"He was a friendly, sociable man, sir," said Barleyfield. "Yes, he was 
fond of a talk. But there was one man there that he seemed to associate 
with--an elderly, superior gentleman whose name I don't know, though I'm 
familiar enough with his appearance. Him and Mr. Ashton I've often seen 
sitting in a particular corner, smoking their cigars, and talking together. 
And--if it's of any importance--I saw them talking like that, at the Grey 
Mare, the very evening that--that Mr. Ashton died, Mr. Viner." 

"What time was that?" asked Viner. 

"About the usual time, sir--nine-thirty or so," replied Barleyfield. "I 
generally look in about that time--nine-thirty to ten." 

"Did you leave them talking there?" inquired Viner. 

"They were there when I left, sir, at a quarter past ten," answered 
Barleyfield. "Talking in their usual comer." 

"And you say you don't know who this man is?" 

"I don't! I know him by sight--but he's a comparatively recent comer to 
the Grey Mare. I've noticed him for a year or so--not longer." 

Viner glanced at the two ladies. 

"I suppose you never heard Mr. Ashton mention the Grey Mare?" he 
asked. 

"We never heard Mr. Ashton say anything about his movements," 
answered Miss Wickham. "We used to wonder, sometimes, if he'd joined a 
club or if he had friends that we knew nothing about." 

"Well," said Viner, turning to the florist, "do you think you could take 
me to the Grey Mare, Mr. Barleyfield?" 

"Nothing easier, sir--open to one and all!" 


"Then, if you've the time to spare, we'll go now," said Viner. He lingered 
behind a moment to tell Miss Wickham of Mr. Pawle's appointment for the 
morning, and then went away with Barleyfield in the Notting Hill direction. 
"I suppose you've been at the Grey Mare since Mr. Ashton's death?" he 
asked as they walked along. 

"Once or twice, sir," replied Barleyfield. 

"And you've no doubt heard the murder discussed?" suggested Viner. 

"I've heard it discussed hard enough, sir, there and elsewhere," replied 
the florist. "But at the Gray Mare itself, I don't think anybody knew that this 
man who'd been murdered was the same as the grey-bearded gentleman 
who used to drop in there sometimes. They didn't when I was last in, 
anyway. Perhaps this gentleman I've mentioned to you might know--Mr. 
Ashton might have told his name to him. But you know how it is in these 
places, Mr. Viner--people drop in, even regularly, and fellow-customers 
may have a bit of talk with them without having the least idea who they are. 
Between you and me, sir, I came to the conclusion that Mr. Ashton was a 
man who liked to see a bit of what we'll call informal, old-fashioned tavern 
life, and he hit on this place by accident, in one of his walks round, and took 
to coming where he could be at his ease--amongst strangers." 

"No doubt," agreed Viner. 

He followed his guide through various squares and streets until they 
came to the object of their pilgrimage--a four-square, old-fashioned house 
set back a little from the road, with a swinging sign in front, and a garden at 
the side. Barleyfield led him through this garden to a side-door, whence 
they passed into a roomy, low-ceilinged parlour which reminded Viner of 
old coaching prints--he would scarcely have believed it possible that such a 
pre-Victorian room could be found in London. There were several men in it, 
and he nudged his companion's elbow. 

"Let us sit down in a quiet corner and have something to drink," he said. 
"T just want to take a look at this place--and its frequenters." 

Barleyfield led him to a nook near the chimney-corner and beckoned to 
an aproned boy who hung about with a tray under his arm. But before Viner 
could give an order, his companion touched his arm and motioned towards 
the door. 

"Here's the gentleman Mr. Ashton used to talk to!" he whispered. "The 
tall man--just coming in." 

CHAPTER XIII 


THE JAPANESE CABINET 

Remembering that Barleyfield had said that the man who now entered 
had been in Ashton's company in that very room on the evening of the 
murder, Viner looked at him with keen interest and speculation. He was a 
tall, well-built, clean-shaven man, of professional appearance and of a large, 
heavy, solemn face the evidently usual pallor of which was deepened by his 
black overcoat and cravat. An eminently respectable, slow-going, 
unimaginative man, in Viner's opinion, and of a type which one may see by 
the dozen in the precincts of the Temple; a man who would be content to do 
a day's work in a placid fashion, and who cherished no ambition to set the 
Thames on fire; certainly, so Viner thought from appearances, not the man 
to commit a peculiarly daring murder. Nevertheless, knowing what he did, 
he watched him closely. 

The newcomer, on entering, glanced at once at a quiet corner of the 
room, and seeing it unoccupied, turned to the bar, where the landlord, who 
was as old-fashioned as his surroundings, was glancing over the evening 
paper. He asked for whisky and soda, and when he took up the glass, drank 
slowly and thoughtfully. Suddenly he turned to the landlord. 

"Have you seen that gentleman lately that I've sometimes talked to in 
the corner there?" he asked. 

The landlord glanced across the room and shook his head. 

"Can't say that I have, sir," he answered. "The tallish gentleman with a 
grey beard? No, he hasn't been in this last night or two." 

The other man sat down his glass and drew something from his pocket. 

"I promised to bring him a specimen of some cigars I bought lately," he 
said, laying an envelope on the counter. "I can't stop tonight. If he should 
come in, will you give him that--he'll know what it is." 

"Good heavens!" muttered Viner, as he turned in surprise to Barleyfield. 
"These men evidently don't know that the man they're talking about is--" 

"Murdered!" whispered Barleyfield, with a grim smile. "Nothing 
wonderful in that, Mr. Viner. They haven't connected Mr. Ashton with the 
man they're mentioning--that's all." 

"And yet Ashton's portrait has been in the papers!" exclaimed Viner. "It 
amazes me!" 

"Aye, just so, sir," said Barleyfield. "But--a hundred yards in London 
takes you into another world, Mr. Viner. For all practical purposes, 
Lonsdale Passage, though it's only a mile away, is as much separated from 


this spot as New York is from London. Well--that's the man I told you of, 
sir." 

The man in question drank off the remaining contents of his glass, 
nodded to the landlord, and walked out. And Viner was suddenly minded to 
do something towards getting information. 

"Look here!" he said. "I'm going to ask that landlord a question or two. 
Come with me." 

He went up to the bar, Barleyfield following in close attendance, and 
gave the landlord a significant glance. 

"Can I have a word with you, in private?" he asked. 

The landlord looked his questioner over and promptly opened a flap in 
the counter. 

"Step inside, sir," he said, indicating a door in the rear. "Private room 
there, sir." 

Viner and Barleyfield walked into a little snugly furnished sitting-room; 
the landlord followed and closed the door. 

"Do you happen to know the name of the gentleman who was speaking 
to you just now?" asked Viner, going straight to his point. "I've a very 
particular reason for wishing to know it." 

"No more idea than I have of yours, sir," replied the landlord with a 
shrewd glance. 

Viner pulled out a card and laid it on the table. 

"That is my name," he said. "You and the gentleman who has just gone 
out were speaking just now of another gentleman whom he used to meet 
here--who used to sit with him in that far comer. Just so--you don't know 
the name of that gentleman, either?" 

"No more than I know the others’, sir," replied the landlord, shaking his 
head. "Lord bless you, folks may come in here for a year or two, and unless 
they happen to be neighbours of mine, I don't know who they are. Now, 
there's your friend there," he went on, indicating Barleyfield with a smile, "I 
know his face as that of a customer, but I don't know who he is! That 
gentleman who's just gone out, he's been in the habit of dropping in here for 
a twelvemonth, maybe, but I never remember hearing his name. As for the 
gentleman he referred to, why, I know him as one that's come in here pretty 
regular for the last few weeks, but I don't know his name, either." 

"Have you heard of the murder in Lonsdale Passage?" asked Viner. 


"Markendale Square way? Yes," answered the landlord, with awakening 
interest. "Why, is it anything to do--" 

Viner saw an illustrated paper lying on a side-table and caught it up. 
There was a portrait of Ashton in it, and he held it up before the landlord. 

"Don't you recognize that?" he asked. 

The landlord started and stared. 

"Bless my life and soul!" he exclaimed. "Why, surely that's very like the 
gentleman I just referred to--I should say it was the very man!" 

"It is the very man!" said Viner with emphasis, "the man for whom your 
customer who's just gone out left the envelope. Now, this man who was 
murdered in Lonsdale Passage was here in your parlour for some time on 
the evening of the night on which he was murdered, and he was then in 
conversation with the man who has just gone out. Naturally, therefore, I 
should like to know that man's name." 

"You're not a detective?" suggested the landlord. 

"Not at all!" replied Viner. "I was a neighbour of Mr. Ashton's, and I am 
interested--deeply interested--in an attempt to clear up the mystery of his 
death. Things keep coming out. I didn't know until this evening that Ashton 
spent some time here, at your house, the night he was killed. But when I got 
to know, I came along to make one or two inquiries." 

"Bless me!" said the landlord, who was still staring at the portrait. "Yes, 
that's the gentleman, sure enough! I've often wondered who he was-- 
pleasant, sociable sort, he was, poor fellow. Now I come to think of it I 
remember him being in here that night--last time, of course, he was ever in. 
He was talking to that gentleman who's just gone; in fact, they left 
together." 

"They left together, did they!" exclaimed Viner with a sharp glance at 
Barleyfield. "Ah! What time was that, now?" 

"As near as I can recollect, about ten-fifteen to ten-thirty," answered the 
landlord. "They'd been talking together for a good hour in that corner where 
they usually sat. But dear me," he went on, looking from one to the other of 
his two visitors, "I'm quite sure that gentleman who's just left doesn't know 
of this murder! Why, you heard him ask for the other gentleman, and leave 
him some cigars that he'd promised!" 

"Just so--which makes it all the stranger," said Viner. "Well, I'm much 
obliged to you, landlord--and for the time being, just keep the matter of this 
talk strictly to yourself. You understand?" 


"As you wish, sir," assented the landlord. "I shan't say anything. You 
wouldn't like me to find out this gentleman's name? Somebody'll know him. 
My own idea is that he lives in this part--he began coming in here of an 
evening about a year since." 

"No--do nothing at present," said Viner. "The inquiries are only 
beginning." 

He impressed the same obligation of silence on Barleyfield as they went 
away, and the florist readily understood. 

"No hard work for me to hold my tongue, Mr. Viner," he said. "We 
tradespeople are pretty well trained to that, sir! There's things and secrets I 
could tell! But upon my word, I don't ever remember quite such a case as 
this. And I expect it'll be like most cases of the sort!" 

"What do you mean?" asked Viner. 

"Oh, there'll be a sudden flash of light on it, sir, all of a sudden," replied 
Barleyfield. "And then--it'll be as clear as noonday." 

"I don't know where it's coming from!" muttered Viner. "I don't even see 
a rift in the clouds yet." 

He had been at work for an hour or two with Miss Wickham and Mr. 
Pawle next morning, searching for whatever might be discovered among 
Ashton's effects, before he saw any reason to alter this opinion. The bunch 
of keys discovered in the murdered man's pocket had been duly delivered to 
Miss Wickham by the police, and she handed them over to the old solicitor 
with full license to open whatever they secured. But both Mr. Pawle and 
Viner saw at once that Ashton had been one of those men who have no 
habit of locking up things. In all that roomy house he had but one room 
which he kept to himself--a small, twelve-foot-square apartment on the 
ground floor, in which, they said, he used to spend an hour or two of a 
morming. It contained little in the way of omament or comfort--a solid 
writing-desk with a hard chair, an easy-chair by the fireplace, a sofa against 
the wall, a map of London and a picture or two, a shelf of old books, a 
collection of walking-sticks, and umbrellas: these made up all there was to 
see. 

And upon examination the desk yielded next to nothing. One drawer 
contained a cash-box, a checkbook, a pass-book. Some sixty or seventy 
pounds in notes, gold and silver lay in the cash-box; the stubs of the checks 
revealed nothing but the payment of tradesmen's bills; the pass-book 
showed that an enormous balance lay at the bank. In another drawer rested a 


collection of tradesmen's books--Mr. Ashton, said Mrs. Killenhall, used to 
pay his tradesmen every week; these books had been handed to him on the 
very evening of his death for settlement next morning. 

"Evidently a most methodical man!" remarked Mr. Pawle. "Which 
makes it all the more remarkable that so few papers are discoverable. You'd 
have thought that in his longish life he'd have accumulated a good many 
documents that he wanted to keep." 

But documents there were next to none. Several of the drawers of the 
desk were empty, save for stationery. One contained a bunch of letters, tied 
up with blue ribbon--these, on examination, proved to be letters written by 
Miss Wickham, at school in England, to her guardian in Australia. Miss 
Wickham, present while Mr. Pawle and Viner searched, showed some 
emotion at the sight of them. 

"T used to write to him once a month," she said. "I had no idea that he 
had kept the letters, though!" 

The two men went silently on with their search. But there was no further 
result. Ashton did not appear to have kept any letters or papers relative to 
his life or doings prior to his coming to England. Private documents of any 
sort he seemed to have none. And whatever business had taken him to 
Marketstoke, they could find no written reference to it; nor could they 
discover anything about the diamond of which Mr. Van Hoeren had spoken. 
They went upstairs to his bedroom and examined the drawers, cabinets and 
dressing-case--they found nothing. 

"This is distinctly disappointing," remarked Mr. Pawle when he and 
Viner returned to the little room. "I never knew a man who left such small 
evidence behind him. It's quite evident to me that there's nothing whatever 
in this house that's going to be of any use to us. I wonder if he rented a box 
at any of the safe-deposit places? He must have had documents of some 
sort." 

"In that case, we should surely have found a key, and perhaps a receipt 
for the rent of the box," suggested Viner. "I should have thought he'd have 
had a safe in his own house," he added, "but we don't hear of one." 

Mr. Pawle looked round the room, as if suspicious that Ashton might 
have hidden papers in the stuffing of the sofa or the easy-chair. 

"I wonder if there's anything in that," he said suddenly. "It looks like a 
receptacle of some sort." 


Viner turned and saw the old lawyer pointing to a curious Japanese 
cabinet which stood in the middle of the marble mantelpiece--the only 
really notable ornament in the room. Mr. Pawle laid hold of it and uttered a 
surprised exclamation. "That's a tremendous weight for so small a thing!" 
he said. "Feel it!" 

Viner took hold of the cabinet--an affair of some eighteen inches in 
height and twelve in depth--and came to the conclusion that it was heavily 
weighted with lead. He lifted it down to the desk, giving it a slight shake. 

"I took it for a cigar cabinet," he remarked. "How does it open? Have 
you a key that will fit it?" 

But upon examination there was no keyhole, and nothing to show how 
the door was opened. 

"I see what this is," said Viner, after looking closely over the cabinet, 
back, front and sides. "It opens by a trick--a secret. Probably you press 
something somewhere and the door flies open. But--where?" 

"Try," counselled Mr. Pawle. "There's something inside--I heard it when 
you shook the thing." 

It took Viner ten minutes to find out the secret. He would not have 
found it at all but for accident. But pressing here and pulling there, he 
suddenly touched what appeared to be no more than a cleverly inserted rivet 
in the ebony surface; there was a sharp click, and the panelled front flew 
open. 

"There is something!" exclaimed Mr. Pawle. "Papers!" 

He drew out a bundle of papers, folded in a strong sheet of cartridge- 
paper and sealed back and front. The enveloping cover was old and faded; 
the ribbon which had been tied round the bundle was discoloured by age; 
the wax of the seals was cracked all over the surface. 

"No inscription, no writing," said Mr. Pawle. "Now, I wonder what's in 
here?" 

"Shall I fetch Miss Wickham?" suggested Viner. Mr. Pawle hesitated. 

"No!" he said at last. "I think not. Let us first find out what this packet 
contains. I'll take the responsibility." 

He cut the ribbons beneath the seals, and presently revealed a number of 
letters, old and yellow, in a woman's handwriting. And after a hasty glance 
at one or two of the uppermost, he turned to Viner with an exclamation that 
signified much. 


"Viner!" he said, "here is indeed a find! These are letters written by the 
Countess of Ellingham to her son, Lord Marketstoke, when he was a 
schoolboy at Eton!" 

CHAPTER XIV 

THE ELLINGHAM MOTTO 

Viner looked over Mr. Pawle's shoulder at the letters--there were 
numbers of them, all neatly folded and arranged; a faint scent of dried 
flowers rose from them as the old lawyer spread them out on the desk. 

"Which Countess of Ellingham, and which Lord Marketstoke?" asked 
Viner. "There have been--must have been--several during the last century." 

"The Lord Marketstoke I mean is the one who disappeared," answered 
Mr. Pawle. "We've no concern with any other. Look at these dates! We 
know that if he were living, he would now be a man of sixty-one or so; 
therefore, he'd be at school about forty-five years ago. Now, look here," he 
went on, rapidly turning the letters over. "Compare these dates--they run 
through two or three years; they were all of forty-three to forty-six years 
since. You see how they're signed--you see how they're addressed? There's 
no doubt about it, Viner--this is a collection of letters written by the seventh 
Countess of Ellingham to her elder son, Lord Marketstoke, when he was at 
Eton." 

"How came they into Ashton's possession, I wonder!" asked Viner. 

"It's all of a piece!" exclaimed Mr. Pawle. "All of a piece with Ashton's 
visit to Marketstoke--all of a piece with the facts that Avice was a favourite 
name with the Cave-Gray family, and that one of the holders of the title 
married a Wickham. Viner, there's no doubt whatever--in my mind--that 
either Ashton was Lord Marketstoke or that he knew the man who was!" 

"You remember what Armitstead told us," remarked Viner. "That 
Ashton told him, in Paris, that he, Ashton, hailed from Lancashire?" 

"Then--he knew the missing man, and got these papers from him!" 
declared the old lawyer. "But why? Ah!--now I have an idea! It may be that 
Marketstoke, dying out there in Australia, handed these things to Ashton 
and asked him to give them to some members of the Cave-Gray family-- 
perhaps an aunt, or a cousin, or so on--and that Ashton went down to 
Marketstoke to find out what relations were still in existence. That may be 
it--that would solve the problem!" 

"No!" said Viner was sudden emphasis. He made sure that the door of 
the little room was closed, and then went up to the old lawyer's elbow. "Is 


that really all you can think of?" he asked, with a keen glance. "As for me-- 
why, I'm thinking of something that seems absolutely--obvious!" 

"What, then?" demanded Mr. Pawle. "Tell me!" 

Viner pointed towards the door. 

"Haven't we heard already, that a man named Wickham handed over his 
daughter Avice to Ashton's care and guardianship?" he asked. "Doesn't that 
seem to be an established fact?" 

"No doubt of it!" assented Mr. Pawle. "Well?" 

"In my opinion," said Viner, quietly, "Wickham was the missing Lord of 
Marketstoke!" 

Mr. Pawle, who was still turning over the letters, examining their dates, 
let them slip out of his hands and gasped. 

"By George!" he exclaimed in a wondering voice. "It may be--possibly 
is! Then, in that case, that girl outside there--" 

"Well?" asked Viner, after a pause. 

Mr. Pawle made a puzzled gesture and shook his head, as if in 
amazement. 

"In that case, if Wickham was the missing Lord Marketstoke, and this 
girl is his daughter, she's--" He broke off, and became still more puzzled. 
"Upon my honour," he exclaimed, "I don't know who she is!" 

"What do you mean?" asked Viner. "She's his daughter, of course-- 
Wickham's. Only, in that case--I mean, if he was really Lord Marketstoke-- 
her proper name, I suppose, is Cave-Gray." 

Mr. Pawle looked his young assistant over with an amused expression. 

"You haven't the old practitioner's flair, Viner, my boy!" he said. "When 
one's got to my age, and seen a number of queer things and happenings, 
one's quick to see possible cases. Look here!--if Wickham was really Lord 
Marketstoke, and that girl across the hall is his daughter, she's probably--I 
say probably, for I don't know if the succession in this case goes with the 
female line--Countess of Ellingham, in her own right!" 

Viner looked his surprise. 

"Is that really so--would it be so?" he asked. 

"It may be--I'm not sure," replied Mr. Pawle. "As I say, I don't know 
how the succession runs in this particular instance. There are, as you are 
aware, several peeresses in their own rights--twenty-four or five, at least. 
Some are very ancient peerages. I know that three--Furnivale and 
Fauconberg and Conyers--go right back to the thirteenth century; three 


others--Beaumont, Darcy da Knayth, and Zorch of Haryngworth--date from 
the fourteenth. I'm not sure of this Ellingham peerage--but I'll find out when 
I get back to my office. However, granting the premises, and if the peerage 
does continue in the female line, it will be as I say--this girl's the rightful 
holder of the title!" 

Viner made no immediate answer and Mr. Pawle began to put up the 
letters in their original wrappings. 

"Regular romance, isn't it--if it is so?" he exclaimed. "Extraordinary!" 

"Shall you tell her?" asked Viner. 

Mr. Pawle considered the direct question while he completed his task. 

"No," he said at last, "not at present. She evidently knows nothing, and 
she'd better be left in complete ignorance for a while. You see, Viner, as I've 
pointed out to you several times, there isn't a paper or a document of any 
description extant which refers to her. Nothing in my hands, nothing in the 
banker's hands, nothing here! And yet, supposing her father, Wickham, to 
have been Lord Marketstoke, and to have entrusted his secret to Ashton at 
the same time that he gave him the guardianship of his daughter, he must 
have given Ashton papers to prove his and her identity--must! Where are 
they?" 

"Do you know what I think?" said Viner. "I think--if I'm to put it in 
plain language--that Ashton carried those papers on him, and that he was 
murdered for the possession of them!" 

Mr. Pawle nodded, and put the packet of letters in his pocket. 

"I shouldn't be surprised," he answered. "It's a very probable theory, my 
boy. But it presupposes one thing, and makes one horribly suspicious of 
another." 

"Yes?" inquired Viner. 

"It presupposes that Ashton let somebody into the secret," replied Mr. 
Pawle, "and it makes one suspect that the person to whom he did reveal it 
had such personal interest in suppressing it that he went to the length of 
murdering Ashton before Ashton could tell it to any one else. How does that 
strike you, Viner?" 

"It's this--and not the diamond!" declared Viner doggedly. "I've a sort of 
absolute intuition that I'm right." 

"I think so too," assented the old lawyer, dryly. "The fifty-thousand- 
pound diamond is a side-mine. Very well, now we know a lot, you and I. 
And, we're going to solve matters. And we're not going to say a word to this 


young lady, at present--that's settled. But I want to ask her some questions-- 
come along." 

He led the way across the hall to the dining-room where a reminder of 
Ashton's death met his and Viner's view as soon as they had crossed the 
threshold. The funeral was to take place next day, and Mrs. Killenhall and 
Miss Wickham were contemplating a massive wreath of flowers which had 
evidently just arrived from the florist's and been deposited on the centre- 
table. 

"All we can do for him, you know!" murmured Mrs. Killenhall, with a 
glance at the two men. "He--he had so few friends here, poor man!" 

"That remark, ma'am," observed Mr. Pawle, "is apropos of a subject that 
I want to ask Miss Wickham two or three questions about. Friends, now? 
Miss Wickham, you always understood that Mr. Ashton and your father 
were very Close friends, I believe?" 

"I always understood so--yes, Mr. Pawle," replied Miss Wickham. 

"Did he ever tell you much about your father?" 

"No, very little indeed. He never told me more than that they knew each 
other very well, in Australia, that my father died out there, comparatively 
young, and that he left me in his, Mr. Ashton's care." 

"Did he ever tell you whether your father left you any money?" 
demanded the old lawyer. 

Miss Wickham looked surprised. 

"Oh, yes!" she answered. "I thought you'd know that. My father left me 
a good deal of money. Didn't Mr. Ashton tell you?" 

"Never a word!" said Mr. Pawle. "Now--where is it, then?" 

"In my bank," replied Miss Wickham promptly. "The London and 
Universal. When Mr. Ashton fetched me away from school and brought me 
here, he told me that he had twelve thousand pounds of mine which my 
father had left me, and he handed it over to me then and there, and took me 
to the London and Universal Bank, where I opened an account with it." 

"Spent any of it?" asked Mr. Pawle dryly. 

"Only a few pounds," answered Miss Wickham. 

The old solicitor glanced at Viner, who, while these private matters were 
being inquired into, was affecting to examine the pictures on the walls. 

"Most extraordinary!" he muttered. "All this convinces me that Ashton 
must have had papers and documents! These must have been--however, we 
don't know where they are. But there would surely be, for instance, your 


father's will, Miss Wickham. I suppose you've never seen such a document? 
No, to be sure! You left all to Ashton. Well, now, do you remember your 
father?" 

"Only just--and very faintly, Mr. Pawle," replied Miss Wickham. "You 
must remember I was little more than five years old." 

"Can you remember what he was like?" 

"T think he was a big, tall man--but it's a mere impression." 

"Listen!" said Mr. Pawle. "Did you ever, at any time, hear Mr. Ashton 
make any reference--I'm talking now of the last few weeks--to the 
Ellingham family, or to the Earl of Ellingham?" 

"Never!" replied Miss Wickham. "Never heard of them. He never--" 

Mrs. Killenhall was showing signs of a wish to speak, and Mr. Pawle 
turned to her. 

"Have you, ma'am?" he asked. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Killenhall, "I have! It was one night when Miss 
Wickham was out--you were at Mrs. Murray-Sinclair's, my dear--and Mr. 
Ashton and I dined alone. He asked me if I remembered the famous 
Ellingham case, some years ago--something about the succession to the 
title--he said he'd read it in the Colonial papers. Of course, I remembered it 
very well." 

"Well, ma'am," said Mr. Pawle, "and what then?" 

"I think that was all," answered Mrs. Killenhall. "He merely remarked 
that it was an odd case, and said no more." 

"What made him mention it?" asked Mr. Pawle. 

"Oh, we'd been talking about romances of the peerage, 
Killenhall. "I had told him of several." 

"You're well up in the peerage, ma'am?" suggested the old lawyer. 

"I know my Burke and my Debrett pretty thoroughly," said Mrs. 
Killenhall. "Very interesting, of course." 

Mr. Pawle, who was sitting close to Miss Wickham, suddenly pointed to 
a gold locket which she wore. 

"Where did you get that, my dear?" he asked. "Unusual device, isn't it?" 

"Mr. Ashton gave it to me, a few weeks ago," answered Miss Wickham. 
"He said it had belonged to my father." 

The old lawyer bent nearer, looked more closely at the locket, and got 


up. 


W 


replied Mrs. 


"Elegant old thing!" he said. "Not made yesterday, that! Well, ladies, 
you will see me, for this very sad occasion"--he waved a hand at the wreath 
of flowers--"tomorrow. In the meantime, if there is anything you want done, 
our young friend here is close at hand. Just now, however, I want him." 

"Viner," observed Pawle when they had left the house, "it's very odd 
how unobservant some people are! Now, there's that woman we've just left, 
Mrs. Killenhall, who says that she's well up in her Debrett, and her Burke,-- 
and there, seen by her many a time, is that locket which Miss Wickham is 
wearing, and she's never noticed it! Never, I mean, noticed what's on it. 
Why, I saw it--and its significance--instantly, just now, which was the first 
time I'd seen it!" 

"What is it that's on it?" asked Viner. 

"After we came back from Marketstoke," replied Mr. Pawle, "I looked 
up the Cave-Gray family and their peerage. That locket bears their device 
and motto. The device is a closed fist, grasping a handful of blades of 
wheat; the motto is Have and Hold. Viner, as sure as fate, that girl's father 
was the missing Lord Marketstoke, and Ashton knew the secret! I'm 
convinced of it--I'm positive of it. And now see the extraordinary position 
in which we're all placed. Ashton's dead, and there isn't one scrap of paper 
to show what it was that he really knew. Nothing--not one written line!" 

"Because, as I said before, he was murdered for his papers," affirmed 
Viner. "I'm sure of that as you are of the rest." 

"I dare say you're right," agreed Mr. Pawle. "But, as I've said before, 
that presupposes that Ashton told somebody the secret. Now--who? Was it 
the man he was with in Paris? And if so, who is that man? But it's useless 
speculating. I've made up my mind to a certain course, Viner. Tomorrow, 
after the funeral, I'm going to call on the present Lord Ellingham--his town 
house is in Hertford Street, and I know he's in town--and ask him if he has 
heard anything of a mysterious nature relating to his long-missing uncle. 
We may hear something--you come with me." 

Next day, toward the middle of the afternoon, Mr. Pawle and Viner got 
out of a taxicab in Park Lane and walked down Hertford Street, the old 
lawyer explaining the course he was about to take. 

"This is a young man--not long come of age," he said. "He'll be quite 
well acquainted, however, with the family history, and if anything's 
happened lately, I dare say I can get him to talk. He--What is it?" 


Viner had suddenly gripped his companion's arm and pulled him to a 
halt. He was looking ahead--at the house at which they were about to call. 
And there, just being shown out by a footman, was the man whom he had 
seen at the old-fashioned tavern in Notting Hill, and with him a tall, good- 
looking man whom he had never seen before. 

CHAPTER XV 

THE PRESENT HOLDER 

Mr. Pawle turned sharply on his companion as Viner pulled him up. He 
saw the direction of Viner's suddenly arrested gaze and looked from him to 
the two men who had now walked down the steps of the house and were 
advancing towards them. 

"What is it?” he asked. "Those fellows are coming away from Lord 
Ellingham's house. You seem to know them?" 

"One of them," murmured Viner. "The clean-shaven man. Look at him!" 

The two men came on in close, evidently absorbed conversation, passed 
Mr. Pawle and Viner without as much as a glance at them, and went along 
in the direction of Park Lane. 

"Well?" demanded Mr. Pawle. 

"The clean-shaven man is the man I told you of--the man who was in 
conversation with Ashton at that tavern in Notting Hill the night Ashton 
was murdered," answered Viner. "The other man I don't know." 

Mr. Pawle turned and looked after the retreating figures. 

"You're sure of that?" he asked. 

"Certain!" replied Viner. "I should know him anywhere." 

Mr. Pawle came to another halt, glancing first at the two men, now well 
up the street, and then at the somewhat sombre front of Ellingham House. 

"Now, this is an extraordinary thing, Viner!" he exclaimed. "There's the 
man who, you say, was with Ashton not very long before he came to his 
end, and we find him coming away--presumably--from Lord Ellingham, 
certainly from Lord Ellingham's house! What on earth does it mean? And I 
wonder who the man is?" 

"What I'd like to know," said Viner, "is--who is the other man? But as 
you say, it is certainly a very curious thing that we should find the first man 
evidently in touch with Lord Ellingham--considering our recent discoveries. 
But--what are you going to do?" 

"Going in here," affirmed Mr. Pawle, "to the fountain-head. We may get 
to know something. Have you a card?" 


The footman who took the cards looked doubtfully at them and their 
presenters. 

"His Lordship is just going out," he said, glancing over his shoulder. "I 
don't know--" 

Mr. Pawle pointed to the name of his firm at the corner of his card. 

"I think Lord Ellingham will see me," he said. "Tell his lordship I shall 
not detain him many minutes if he will be kind enough to give me an 
interview." 

The man went away--to return in a few minutes and to lead the callers 
into a room at the rear of the hall, wherein, his back to the fire, his look and 
attitude one of puzzled surprise, stood a very young man, dressed in the 
height of fashion, who, as his servant had said, was obviously just ready to 
go out. Viner, remembering what had brought him and Mr. Pawle there, 
looked at Lord Ellingham closely--he seemed to be frank, ingenuous, and 
decidedly youthful. But there was something decidedly practical and 
business-like in his greeting of his visitors. 

"I'm afraid I can't give you very long, Mr. Pawle," he said, glancing 
instinctively at the old lawyer. "I've a most important engagement in half an 
hour, and it won't be put off. But I can give you ten minutes." 

"I am deeply obliged to your lordship," answered Mr. Pawle. "As your 
lordship will have seen from my card, I am one of the partners in Crawle, 
Pawle and Rattenbury--a firm not at all unknown, I think. Allow me to 
introduce my friend Mr. Viner, a gentlemen who is deeply concerned and 
interested in the matter I want to mention to your lordship." 

Lord Ellingham responded politely to Viner's bow and drew two chairs 
forward. 

"Sit down, Mr. Pawle; sit down, Mr. Viner," he said. He dropped into a 
chair near a desk which stood in the centre of the room and looked 
interrogatively at his elder visitor. "Have you some business to discuss, Mr. 
Pawle?" he asked. 

"Some business, my lord, which, I confess at once, is of extraordinary 
nature," answered the old lawyer. "I will go straight to it. Your lordship has 
doubtless read in the newspapers of the murder of a man named Ashton in 
Lonsdale Passage, in the Bayswater district?" 

Lord Ellingham glanced at a pile of newspapers which lay on a side- 
table. 


"Yes," he answered, "I have. I've been much interested in it--as a 
murder. A curious and mysterious case, don't you think?" 

"We," replied Mr. Pawle, waving a hand toward Viner, "know it to be a 
much more mysterious case than anybody could gather from the newspaper 
accounts, for they know little who have written them, and we, who are 
behind the scenes, know a great deal. Now, your lordship will have seen 
that a young man, an actor named Langton Hyde, has been arrested and 
charged, and is on remand. This unfortunate fellow was an old schoolmate 
of Mr. Viner--they were at Rugby together; and Mr. Viner--and I may say I 
myself also--is convinced beyond doubt of his entire innocence, and we 
want to clear him; we are doing all we can to clear him. And it is because of 
this that we have ventured to call on your lordship." 

"Oh!" exclaimed Lord Ellingham. "But--what can I do! How do I come 
in?" 

"My lord," said Mr. Pawle in his most solemn manner, "I will go 
straight to this point also. We have reason to feel sure, from undoubted 
evidence, that Mr. John Ashton, a very wealthy man, who had recently 
come from Australia, where he had lived for a great many years, to settle 
here in London, had in his possession when he was murdered certain highly 
important papers relating to your lordship's family, and that he was 
murdered for the sake of them!" 

The puzzled expression which Viner had noted in Lord Ellingham's 
boyish face when they entered the room grew more and more marked as Mr. 
Pawle proceeded, and he turned on the old lawyer at the end with a stare of 
amazement. 

"You really think that!" he exclaimed. 

"T shall be very much surprised if I'm not right!" declared Mr. Pawle. 

"But what papers?" asked Lord Ellingham. "And what--how could this 
Mr. Ashton, who, you say, came from Australia, be in possession of papers 
relating to my family? I never heard of him." 

"Your lordship," said Mr. Pawle, "is doubtless well aware that some 
years ago there was a very strange--shall we call it romance?--in your 
family. A very remarkable episode, anyway, a most unusual--" 

"You mean the strange disappearance of my _ uncle--this Lord 
Marketstoke?" interrupted Lord Ellingham with a smile. "Oh, of course, I 
know all about that." 


"Very well, my lord," continued Mr. Pawle. "Then your lordship is 
aware that Lord Marketstoke was believed to have gone to the Colonies-- 
Australia or New Zealand--and was--lost there. His death was presumed. 
Now, Ashton came from Australia, and as I say, we believe him to have 
brought with him certain highly important papers relative to Lord 
Marketstoke, whom we think to have been well known to him at one time. 
Indeed, we felt sure that Ashton knew Lord Marketstoke's secret. Now, my 
lord, we are also confident that whoever killed John Ashton did so in order 
to get hold of certain papers which, I feel certain, Ashton made a habit of 
carrying on his person--papers relating to his friend Lord Marketstoke's 
identity." 

Lord Ellingham remained silent for a moment, looking from one visitor 
to another. It was very clear to Viner that some train of thought had been 
aroused in him and that he was closely pursuing it. He fixed his gaze at last 
on the old lawyer. 

"Mr. Pawle," he said quietly, "have you any proof--undoubted proof-- 
that Mr. Ashton did possess papers relating to my long-missing uncle?" 

"Yes," answered Mr. Pawle, "I have!" He pulled out the bundle of letters 
which he and Viner had unearthed from the Japanese cabinet. "This! It is a 
packet of letters written by the seventh Countess of Ellingham to her elder 
son, the Lord Marketstoke we are talking of, when he was a boy at Eton. 
Your Lordship will probably recognize your grandmother's handwriting." 

Lord Ellingham bent over the letter which Mr. Pawle spread before him. 

"Yes," he said, "I know the writing quite well. And--these were in Mr. 
Ashton's possession?" 

"We have just found them--Mr. Viner and I--in a cabinet in his house," 
replied Mr. Pawle. "They are the only papers we have so far been able to 
bring to light. But as I have said, we are convinced there were others--much 
more important ones!--in his possession, probably in his pocketbook." 

Lord Ellingham handed the letters back. 


"You think that this Mr. Ashton was in possession of a secret relating to 
the missing man--my uncle, Lord Marketstoke?" he asked. 

"IT am convinced of it!" declared Mr. Pawle. 

Lord Ellingham glanced shrewdly at his visitors. 

"I should like to know what it was!" he said. 

"Your lordship feels as I do," remarked Mr. Pawle. "But now I should 
like to ask a question which arises out of this visit. As we approached your 
lordship's door, just now, we saw, leaving it, two men. One of them, my 
friend Mr. Viner immediately recognized. He does not know who the man 
is--" 

"Which of the two men do you mean!" interrupted Lord Ellingham. "I 
may as well say that they had just left me." 

"The clean-shaven man," answered Viner. 

"Whom Mr. Viner knows for a fact," continued Mr. Pawle, "to have 
been in Ashton's company only an hour or so before Ashton's murder!" 

Lord Ellingham looked at Viner in obvious surprise. 

"But you do not know who he is?" he exclaimed. 

"No," replied Viner, "I don't. But there is no doubt of the truth of what 
Mr. Pawle has just said. This man was certainly with Mr. Ashton at a tavern 
in Notting Hill from about nine-thirty to ten-thirty on the evening of 
Ashton's death. In fact, they left the tavern together." 

The young nobleman suddenly pulled open a drawer in his desk, 
produced a box of cigarettes and silently offered it to his visitors. He lighted 
a cigarette himself, and for a moment smoked in silence--it seemed to Viner 
that his youthful face had grown unusually grave and thoughtful. 

"Mr. Pawle," he said at last, "I'm immensely surprised by what you've 
told me, and all the more so because this is the second surprise I've had this 
afternoon. I may as well tell you that the two gentlemen whom you saw 
going away just now brought me some very astonishing news--yours comes 
right on top of it! And, if you please, I'd rather not say any more about it, 
just now, but I'm going to make a proposal to you. Will you--and Mr. Viner, 
if he'll be so good--meet me tomorrow morning, say at noon, at my 
solicitors’ offices?" 

"With pleasure!" responded Mr. Pawle. "Your lordship's solicitors are--" 

"Carless and Driver, Lincoln's Inn Fields," answered Lord Ellingham. 

"Friends of ours," said Mr. Pawle. "We will meet your lordship there at 
twelve o 'clock to the minute." 


"And--you'll bring that with you?" suggested Lord Ellingham, pointing 
to the packet of letters which Mr. Pawle held in his hand. 

"Just so, my lord," assented Mr. Pawle. "And we'll be ready to tell all 
we know--for there are further details." 

Outside the house the old lawyer gripped Viner's elbow. 

"That boy knows something!" he said with a meaning smile. "He's 
astute enough for his age--smart youngster! But--what does he know? 
Those two men have told him something. Viner, we must find out who that 
clean-shaven man is. I have some idea that I have seen him before--I 
shouldn't be at all surprised if he's a solicitor, may have seen him in some 
court or other. But in that case I wonder he didn't recognize me." 

"He didn't look at you," replied Viner. "He and the other man were too 
much absorbed in whatever it was they were talking about. I have been 
wondering since I first saw him at the tavern,” he continued, "if I ought not 
to tell the police what I know about him--I mean, that he was certainly in 
Ashton's company on the evening of the murder. What do you think?" 

"I think not, at present," replied Mr. Pawle. "It seems evident--unless, 
indeed, it was all a piece of bluff, and it may have been--that this man is, or 
was when you saw him, just as ignorant as the landlord of that place was 
that the man who used to drop in there and Ashton were one and the same 
person. No, let the police go on their own lines--we're on others. We shall 
hear of this man again, whoever he is. Now I must get back to my office-- 
come there at half-past eleven tomorrow morning, Viner, and we'll go on to 
Carless and Driver's." 

Viner went thoughtfully homeward, ruminating over the events of the 
day, and entered his house to find his two guests, the sisters of the unlucky 
Hyde, in floods of tears, and Miss Penkridge looking unusually grave. The 
elder Miss Hyde sprang up at sight of him and held a tear-soaked 
handkerchief towards him in pantomimic appeal. 

"Oh, Mr. Viner," she exclaimed, "you are so kind, and so clever. I'm sure 
you'll see a way out of this! It looks, oh, so very black, and so very much 
against him; but oh, dear Mr. Viner, there must be some explanation!" 

"But what is it?" asked Viner, looking from one to the other. "What has 
happened! Has any one been here?" 

Miss Penkridge silently handed to her nephew an early edition of one of 
the evening newspapers and pointed to a paragraph in large type. And Viner 
rapidly read it over, to the accompaniment of the younger Miss Hyde's sobs. 


A sensational discovery in connection with the recent murder of Mr. 
Ashton in Lonsdale Passage, Bayswater, was made in the early hours of this 
morning. Charles Fisher, a greengrocer, carrying on business in the Harrow 
Road, found in his woodshed, concealed in a nook in the wall, a parcel 
containing Mr. Ashton's gold watch and chain and a diamond ring. He 
immediately communicated with the police, and these valuables are now in 
their possession. It will be remembered that Langton Hyde, the young actor 
who is charged with the crime, and who is now on remand, stated at the 
coroner's inquest that he passed the night on which the crime was 
committed in a shed in this neighbourhood. 

Viner read this news twice over. Then a sudden idea occurred to him, 
and he turned to leave the room. 

"I don't think you need be particularly alarmed about this," he said to the 
weeping sisters. "Cheer up, till I return--I am going round to the police." 

CHAPTER XVI 

THE OUTHOUSE 

Near the police-station Viner fell in with his solicitor, Felpham, who 
turned a comer in a great hurry. Felpham's first glance showed his client 
that their purposes were in common. 

"Seen that paragraph in the evening papers?" said Felpham without 
preface. "By George! that's serious news! What a pity that Hyde ever made 
that statement about his doings on the night of the murder! It would have 
been far better if he'd held his tongue altogether." 

"He insisted on it--in the end," answered Viner. "And in my opinion he 
was right. But--you think this is very serious?" 

"Serious? Yes!" exclaimed Felpham. "He says he spent the night in a 
shed in the Harrow Road district. Now the things that were taken from 
Ashton's body are discovered in such a place--nay, the very place; for if you 
remember, Hyde particularized his whereabouts. What's the obvious 
conclusion? What can anybody think?" 

"I see two or three obvious conclusions, and I think several things," 
remarked Viner. "I'll tell you what they are when we've seen Drillford. I'm 
not alarmed about this discovery, Felpham. I think it may lead to finding the 
real murderer." 

"You see further than I do, then," muttered Felpham. "I only see that it's 
highly dangerous to Hyde's interests. And I want first-handed information 
about it." 


Drillford, discovered alone in his office, smiled as the two men walked 
in--there was an irritating I-told-you-so air about him. 

"Ah!" he said. "I see you gentlemen have been reading the afternoon 
papers! What do you think about your friend now, Mr. Viner?" 

"Precisely what I thought before and shall continue to think," retorted 
Viner. "I've seen no reason to alter my opinion." 

"Oh--but I guess Mr. Felpham doesn't think that way?" replied Drillford 
with a shrewd glance at the solicitor. "Mr. Felpham knows the value of 
evidence, I believe!" 

"What is it that's been found, exactly?" asked Felpham. 

Drillford opened a locked drawer, lifted aside a sheet of cardboard, and 
revealed a fine gold watch and chain and a diamond ring. These lay on two 
or three sheets of much crumpled paper of a peculiar quality. 

"There you are!" said Drillford. "Those belonged to Mr. Ashton; there's 
his name on the watch, and a mark of his inside the ring. They were found 
early this morning, hidden, in the very place in which Hyde confessed that 
he spent most of the night after Ashton's murder--a shed belonging to one 
Fisher, a greengrocer, up the Harrow Road. 

"Who found them?" demanded Felpham. 

"Fisher himself," answered Drillford. "He was pottering about in his 
shed before going to Covent Garden. He wanted some empty boxes, and in 
pulling things about he found--these! Couldn't have made a more important 
find, I think. 

"Were these things loose?" asked Viner. 

"Wrapped loosely in the paper they're lying on," replied Drillford. 

Viner took the paper out of the drawer, examined it and lifted it to his 
nose. 

"I wonder, if Hyde really did put those things there," he said, "how 
Hyde came to be carrying about with him these sheets of paper which had 
certainly been used before for the wrappings of chemicals or drugs?" 

Felpham pricked his ears. 

"Eh?" he said. "What's that?" 

"Smell for yourself," answered Viner. "Let the inspector smell too. I 
draw the attention to both of you to the fact, because we'll raise that point 
whenever it's necessary. Those papers have at some time been used to wrap 
some strong-smelling drug." 


"No doubt of it!" said Felpham, who was applying the papers to his 
nose. "Smell them, Drillford! As Mr. Viner says, what would Hyde be doing 
with this stuff in his pocket?" 

"That's a mere detail," remarked Drillford impatiently. "These chaps that 
mooch about, as Hyde was doing, pick up all sorts of odds and ends. He 
may have pinched them from a chemist's shop. Anyway, there's the fact-- 
and we'll hang him on it! You'll see!" 

"We shall never see anything of the sort!" said Viner. "You're on the 
wrong tack, Inspector. Let me put two or three things to your intelligence. 
Where's Ashton's purse? I know for a fact that Ashton had a purse full of 
money when he went out of his house that night--Mrs. Killenhall and Miss 
Wickham saw him take it out just before he left to give some cash to the 
parlourmaid, and they saw him replace it in his trousers pocket; I also know 
for another fact where he spent money that evening--in short, I know now a 
good deal about his movements for some hours before his death." 

"Then you ought to tell us, Mr. Viner," said Drillford a little sulkily. 
"You oughtn't to keep any information to yourself." 

"You're going on the wrong tack, or I might," retorted Viner. "But you'll 
know all in good time. Now, I ask you again--where's Ashton's purse? You 
know as well as I do that when his clothing was examined, almost 
immediately after his death, all his effects were gone--watch, chain, rings, 
pocketbook, purse. If Hyde took the whole lot, do you think he would ever 
have been such a consummate ass as to wait until next morning to pawn that 
ring in Edgware Road? The idea is preposterous!" 

"And why, pray?" demanded Drillford, obviously nettled at the turn 
which the conversation was taking. 

"I wonder your own common sense doesn't tell you," said Viner with 
intentional directness. "If Hyde took everything from his victim, as you say 
he did, he would have had a purse full of ready money. He could have gone 
off to some respectable lodging-house. He could have put a hundred miles 
between himself and London by breakfast-time. He would have had ready 
money to last him for months. But--he was starving when he went to the 
pawnbrokers! Hyde told you the truth--he never had anything but that ring." 

"Good!" muttered Felpham. "Good, Viner! That's one in the eye for you, 
Drillford." 

"Another thing that you're forgetting, Inspector," continued Viner: "TI 
suppose you attach some value to probabilities? Do you, as a sensible man, 


believe for one moment that Hyde, placed in the position he is, would be 
such a fool, such a suicidal fool, as to tell you about that particular shed if 
he'd really hidden those things there? The mere idea is absurd--ridiculous!" 

"Good again, Viner!" said Felpham. "He wouldn't!" 

Drillford, obviously ill-pleased, put the strongly-smelling paper and the 
valuables which had been wrapped in it, back in the drawer and turned the 
key. 

"All very well talking and theorizing, Mr. Viner," he said sullenly. "We 
know from his own lips that Hyde did spend the night in that shed. If he 
didn't put these things there, who did?" 

Viner gave him a steady look. 

"The man who murdered and robbed Ashton!" he answered. "And that 
man was not Hyde." 

"You'll have that to prove," retorted Drillford, derisively. "I know what a 
jury'll think with all this evidence before it!" 

"We shall prove a good many things that'll surprise you," said Viner 
quietly. "And you'll see, then, the foolishness of jumping at what seems to 
be an obvious conclusion." 

He motioned Felpham to follow, and going outside, turned in the 
direction of the Harrow Road. 

"I'm going to have a look at the place where these things were found," 
he said. "Come with me. You see for yourself," he continued as they walked 
on, "how ridiculous it is to suppose that Hyde planted them. The whole 
affair is plain enough, to me. The real murderer read--or may have heard-- 
Hyde's statement before the coroner, and in order to strengthen the case 
against Hyde and divert suspicion from himself, sought out this shed and 
put the things there. Clumsy! If Hyde had ever had the purse, which more 
certainly disappeared with the rest of the property, he'd never have gone to 
that shed at all." 

"We'll make the most of all that," said Felpham. "But I gathered, from 
what you said just now to Drillford, that you know more about this case 
than you've let out. If it's in Hyde's favour--" 

"I can't tell you what I know," answered Viner. "I do know some strange 
things, which will all come out in good time. If we bring the murder home 
to the right man, Hyde of course will be cleared. I'll tell everything as soon 
as I can, Felpham." 


They walked quickly forward until they came to the higher part of the 
Harrow Road; there, at a crowded point of that dismal thoroughfare, where 
the shops were small and mean, Felpham suddenly lifted a finger towards a 
sign which hung over an open front filled with the cheaper sorts of 
vegetables. 

"Here's the place," he said, "a corner shop. The shed, of course, will be 
somewhere behind." 

Viner looked with interest at the refuge which Hyde had chosen after his 
hurried flight from the scene of the murder. A shabby looking street ran 
down from the corner of the greengrocer's shop; the first twenty yards of it 
on that side were filled with palings, more or less broken and dilapidated; 
behind them lay a yard in which stood a van, two or three barrows, a 
collection of boxes and baskets and crates, and a lean-to shed, built against 
the wall of the adjoining house. The door of this yard hung loosely on its 
rusty hinges; Viner saw at once that nothing could be easier than for a man 
to slip into this miserable shelter unseen. 

"Let's get hold of the tenant," he said. "Better show him your card, and 
then he'll know we're on professional business." 

The greengrocer, a dull-looking fellow who was measuring potatoes, 
showed no great interest on hearing what his callers wanted. Summoning 
his wife to mind the shop, he led Viner and Felpham round to the yard and 
opened the door of the shed. This was as untidy as the yard, and filled with 
a similar collection of boxes, baskets and crates. In one corner lay a bundle 
of empty potato sacks--the greengrocer at once pointed to it. 

"I reckon that's where the fellow got a bit of a sleep that night,” he said. 
"There was nothing to prevent him getting in here--no locks or bolts on 
either gate of the yard or that door. He may have been in here many a night, 
for all I know." 

"Where did you find those valuables this morning?" asked Viner. 

The greengrocer pointed to a shelf in a corner above the bundle of 
sacking. 

"There!" he answered. "I wanted some small boxes to take down to 
Covent Garden, and in turning some of these over I came across a little 
parcel, wrapped in paper--slipped under a box that was turned top 
downwards on the shelf, you understand? So of course I opened it, and 
there was the watch and chain and ring." 


"Just folded in the papers that you handed to the police?" suggested 
Viner. 

"Well, there was more paper about 'em than what I gave to Inspector 
Drillford," said the greengrocer. "A well-wrapped-up bit of parcel it was-- 
there's the rest of the paper there, where I threw it down." 

He pointed to some loose sheets of paper which lay on the sacking, and 
Viner went forward, picked them up, looked quickly at them, and put them 
in his pocket. 

"I suppose you never heard anybody about, that night?" he asked 
turning to the greengrocer. 

"Not I!" the man replied. "I sleep too sound to hear aught of that sort. 
There's nothing in here that's of any value. No--a dozen folk could come 
into this yard at night and we shouldn't hear 'em--we sleep at the front of the 
house." 

Viner slipped some silver into the greengrocer's hand and led Felpham 
away. And when they reached a quieter part of the district, he pulled out the 
papers which he had picked out of the corner in the shed and held them in 
front of his companion's eyes. 

"We did some good in coming up here, after all, Felpham!" he said, with 
a grim smile. "It wasn't a mere desire to satisfy idle curiosity that made me 
come. I thought I might, by sheer good luck, hit on something, or some idea 
that would help. Now then, look at these things. That's a piece of newspaper 
from out of a copy of the Melbourne Argus of September 6th last. Likely 
thing for Langton Hyde to be carrying in his pocket, eh?" 

"Good heavens, that's certainly important!" exclaimed Felpham. 

"And so is this, and perhaps much more so," said Viner, making a 
second exhibit. "That's a sheet of brown wrapping-paper with the name and 
address of a famous firm of wholesale druggists and chemical 
manufacturers on one side--printed. It's another likely thing for Hyde to 
possess, and to carry about, isn't it?" 

"And the same bitter, penetrating smell about it!" said Felpham. 

"Hyde, of course, if Drillford is correct, had all this paper in his pocket 
when he went into that shed," said Viner. "But I have a different idea, and a 
different theory. Here," he went on, folding his discoveries together neatly, 
"you take charge of these--and take care of them. They may be of more 
importance than we think." 


He went home full of thought, restored the sisters to something like 
cheerfulness by assuring them that the situation was no worse, and possibly 
rather better, and spent the rest of the evening in his study, silently working 
things out. Viner, by the time he went to bed, had evolved an idea, and it 
was still developing and growing stronger when he set out next morning to 
accompany Mr. Pawle to Lord Ellingham's solicitors. 

CHAPTER XVII 

THE CLAIMANT 

Carless and Driver practised their profession of the law in one of the old 
houses on the south side of Lincoln's Inn Fields--a house so old that it 
immediately turned Viner's thought to what he had read of the days wherein 
Inigo Jones exercised his art up the stately frontages, and duels were fought 
in the gardens which London children now sport in. In one of these houses 
lived Blackstone; in another Erskine; one ancient roof once sheltered John 
Milton; another heard the laughter of Nell Gwynn; up the panelled staircase 
which Mr. Pawle and his companion were presently conducted, the feet of 
many generations had trod. And the room into which they were duly 
conducted was so old-world in appearance with its oaken walls and carving 
and old-fashioned furniture that nothing but the fact that its occupants wore 
twentieth century garments would have convinced Viner that he had not 
been suddenly thrown back to the days of Queen Anne. 

Lord Ellingham was already there when they arrived--in conference 
with his solicitor, Mr. Carless, a plump, rosy, active gentleman who wore 
mutton-chop whiskers and--secretly--prided himself on his likeness to the 
type of fox-hunting squire. It was very evident to Viner that both solicitor 
and client were in a state of expectancy bordering on something very like 
excitement; and Mr. Carless, the preliminary greetings being over, plunged 
at once into the subject. 

"I say, Pawle," he exclaimed, turning at once to his fellow-practitioner, 
"this appears to be a most extraordinary business! His lordship has just been 
telling me all about the two calls he had yesterday--first from two men 
whom he'd never seen before--then from you two, who were also strangers. 
He has also told me what both lots of his callers had to say, and hang me if I 
ever heard of two such curious unfoldings coming one on top of the other. 
Sounds like a first-class mystery!" 

"You forget," remarked Mr. Pawle with a glance at Lord Ellingham, 
"that we don't know--Mr. Viner and myself--what it was that his lordship's 


first couple of callers told him. He left that until today." 

Mr. Carless looked at his client, who nodded his head as if in assent to 
something in the glance. 

"Well, as I'm now in possession of the facts," said he, "I'll tell you, 
Pawle--His Lordship has given me a clear account of what his first callers 
said, and what you and Mr. Viner added to it. The two men whom you saw 
coming away from Ellingham House were Methley and Woodlesford, two 
solicitors who are in partnership in Edgware Road--I know of them: I think 
we've had conveyancing business with them once or twice. Quite a 
respectable firm--in a smallish way, you know, but all right so far as I know 
anything of them. Now, they came to Lord Ellingham yesterday afternoon 
with a most extraordinary story. His lordship tells me that he learned from 
your talk with him yesterday afternoon that you are pretty well acquainted, 
you and Mr. Viner, with his family history, so I'll go straight to the point. 
What do you think Methley and Woodlesford came to tell him? You'd never 
guess!" 

"I won't try!" answered Mr. Pawle. "What, then?" 

Mr. Carless smiled grimly. 

"That the long-lost Lord Marketstoke was alive and in England!" he 
said. "Here, in fact, in London!" 

Mr. Pawle smiled too. But his smile was not grim--it was, rather, the 
smile of aman who hears what he has been expecting to hear. 

"I thought it would be something of that sort!" he exclaimed. "Aye, I 
fancied that would be the game!" 

"You think it a game?" suggested Mr. Carless. 

"And a highly dangerous one--as somebody will find out," responded 
Mr. Pawle. "But--what did these fellows really say!" 

"His lordship will correct me if I miss anything pertinent," answered 
Mr. Carless with a glance at his client. "They said this--that they had been 
called upon by a gentleman now staying at one of the private residential 
hotels in Lancaster Gate, who was desirous of legal assistance in an 
important matter and had been recommended to them by a fellow-boarder at 
the hotel. He then told them that though he was now passing under the 
name of Cave--" 

"Ah!" exclaimed Mr. Pawle, with a snort which denoted a certain sort of 
surprised satisfaction. "Ah, to be sure! Cave, of course! But I interrupt you-- 
pray proceed." 


"I see your point," remarked Mr. Carless with a smile. "Well--although 
he was passing under the name of Cave, he was, in strict reality, the Lord 
Marketstoke who disappeared from England many years ago, who was 
never heard of again, and whose death had been presumed. He was, 
therefore, the rightful Earl of Ellingham, and as such entitled to the estates. 
He proceeded to tell Methley and Woodlesford his adventures. 

"He had, he said, never at any time from boyhood been on good terms 
with his father: there had always been mutual dislike. As he grew to 
manhood, his father had thwarted him in every conceivable way. He himself 
as a young man, had developed radical and democratic ideas--this had 
caused a further widening of the breach. Eventually he had made up his 
mind to clear out of England altogether. He had a modest amount of money 
of his own, a few thousands which had been left him by his mother. So he 
took this and quietly disappeared. 

"According to his own account he became a good deal of a rolling 
stone, going to various out-of-the-way parts of the earth, and taking 
particular pains, wherever he went, to conceal his identity. He told these 
people Methley and Woodlesford, that he had at one time or another lived 
and traded in South Africa, India, China, Japan and the Malay Settlement-- 
finally he had settled down in Australia. He had kept himself familiar with 
events at home--knew of his father's death, and he saw no end of 
advertisements for himself. He was aware that legal proceedings were taken 
as regards the presumption of his death and the administration of the 
estates; he was also aware of the death of his younger brother and that title 
and estates were now in possession of his nephew--His Lordship there. In 
fact, he was very well up in the whole story, according to Methley and 
Woodlesford," said Mr. Carless, with a smile. "And Lord Ellingham 
believed that Methley and Woodlesford were genuinely convinced by him." 

"Seemed so, anyway, both of 'em," agreed Lord Ellingham. 

"However," continued Mr. Carless, "Methley and Woodlesford, like you 
and I, Pawle, are limbs of the law. They asked two very pertinent questions. 
First--why had he come forward after this long interval? Second--what 
evidence had he to support and prove his claim?" 

"Good!" muttered Mr. Pawle. "And I'll be bound he had some excellent 
replies ready for them." 

"He had," said Mr. Carless. "He answered as regards the first question 
that of late things had not gone well with him. He was still comfortably off, 


but he had lost a lot of money in Australia through speculation. He replied 
to the second by producing certain papers and documents." 

"Ah!" exclaimed Mr. Pawle, nudging Viner. "Now we're warming to it!" 

"And according to what Methley and Woodlesford told Lord 
Ellingham," continued Mr. Carless, "these papers and documents are of a 
very convincing nature. They said to His Lordship frankly that they were 
greatly surprised by them. They had thought that this man might possibly be 
a bogus claimant, who had somehow gained a thorough knowledge of the 
facts he was narrating, but the papers he produced, which, he alleged, had 
never been out of his possession since his secret flight from London, were-- 
well, staggering. After inspecting them, Methley and Woodlesford came to 
the conclusion that their caller really was what he claimed to be--the 
missing man!" 

"What were the papers?" demanded Mr. Pawle. 

"Oh!" replied Mr. Carless, looking at his client. "Letters, certificates, 
and the like,--all, according to Methley and Woodlesford, excellent proofs 
of identity." 

"Did they show them to Your Lordship?" asked Mr. Pawle. 

"Oh, no! they only told me of them," answered Lord Ellingham. "They 
said, of course, that they would be shown to me, or to Mr. Carless." 

"Aye!" muttered Mr. Pawle. "Just so! Yes, and they will have to be 
shown!" 

"That follows as a matter of course," observed Mr. Carless. "But now, 
Pawle, we come to the real point of the case. Methley and Woodlesford, 
having informed His Lordship of all this when they called on him yesterday 
afternoon then proceeded to tell him precisely what their client, the 
claimant, as we will now call him, really wanted, for he had been at some 
pains, considerable pains, to make himself clear on that point to them, and 
he desired them to make themselves clear to Lord Ellingham, whom he 
throughout referred to as his nephew. He had no desire, he told them, to 
recover his title, nor the estates. He did not care a cent--his own phrase--for 
the title. He was now sixty years of age. The life he had lived had quite 
unfitted him for the positions and duties of an English nobleman. He 
wanted to go back to the country in which he had settled. But as title and 
estates really were his, he wanted his nephew, the present holder, to make 
him a proper payment, in consideration of the receipt of which he would 


engage to preserve the silence which he had already kept so thoroughly and 
effectively for thirty-five years. Eh?" 

"In plain language," said Mr. Pawle, "he wanted to be bought." 

"Precisely!" agreed Mr. Carless. "Of course, Methley and Woodlesford 
didn't quite put it in that light. They put it that their client had no wish to 
disturb his nephew, but suggested, kindly, that his nephew should make him 
a proper payment out of his abundance." 

Mr. Pawle turned to Lord Ellingham. 

"Did they mention a sum to Your Lordship?" he asked. 

"Yes," replied Lord Ellingham, with a smile at Carless. "They did-- 
tentatively." 

"How much?" asked Mr. Pawle. 

"One hundred thousand pounds!" 

"On receipt of which, I suppose," observed Mr. Pawle dryly, "nothing 
would ever be heard again of your lordship's long-lost uncle, the rightful 
owner of all that Your Lordship possesses?" 

Lord Ellingham laughed. 

"So I gathered!" he answered. 

"I wish I'd been present when Methley and Woodlesford put forward 
that proposition," exclaimed the old lawyer. "Did they seem serious?" 

"Oh, I think they were quite serious," replied Lord Ellingham. "They 
seemed so; they spoke of it as what they called a domestic arrangement." 

"Excellent phrase!" remarked Mr. Pawle. "And what said your lordship 
to their--or the claimant's proposition?" 

"I told them that the matter was so serious that they and I must see my 
solicitors about it," answered Lord Ellingham, "and I arranged to meet them 
here at one o'clock today. They quite agreed that that was the proper thing 
to do, and went away. Then--you and Mr. Viner called." 

"With, I understand, another extraordinary story," remarked Mr. Carless. 
"The particulars of which His Lordship has also told me. Now, Pawle, what 
do you really say about all this?" 

Mr. Pawle smote his clenched right fist on the palm of his open left 
hand. 

"IT will tell you what I say, Carless!" he exclaimed with emphasis. "I say 
that whatever the papers and documents were which were produced by this 
man to Methley and Woodlesford, they were stolen from the body of John 
Ashton, who was foully murdered in Lonsdale Passage only last week. I'll 


stake all I have on that! Now, then, did this claimant steal them? Did he 
murder John Ashton for them? No--a thousand times no, for no man would 
have been such a fool as to come forward with them so soon after his 
victim's death! This claimant doesn't know how or where or when they were 
obtained--he doesn't suspect that murder's in it. Now, then--where did he get 
them? Who's at the back of him? Who--to be plain--who's making a cat's- 
paw of him? Find that out, and we shall know who murdered John Ashton!" 

Viner, glancing at Lord Ellingham and at Mr. Carless, saw that Mr. 
Pawle's words had impressed them greatly, the solicitor especially. He 
nodded sympathetically, and Mr. Pawle went on speaking. 

"Listen here, Carless!" he continued. "Mr. Viner and I have been 
investigating this case as far as we could, largely to save a man whom we 
both believe to be absolutely innocent of murder. I have come to certain 
conclusions. John Ashton, many years ago, fell in with the missing Lord 
Marketstoke, then living under the name of Wickham, in Australia, and they 
became close friends. At some time or other, Wickham told Ashton the real 
truth about himself, and when he died, left his little daughter--" 

Carless looked sharply round. 

"Ah!" he exclaimed. "So there's a daughter?" 

"There is a daughter, and her name is Avice--a name borne by a good 
many women of the Cave-Gray family," answered Mr. Pawle with a 
significant glance at his fellow-practitioner. "But let me go on: Wickham 
left his daughter, her mother being dead, in Ashton's guardianship. She was 
then about six years of age. Ashton sent her to school here in England. 
About twelve or thirteen years later, he came home and settled in 
Markendale Square. He brought Avice Wickham to live with him. He 
handed over to her a considerable sum, which, he said, her father had left in 
his hands for her. And then, secretly, Ashton went down to Marketstoke and 
evidently made certain inquiries and investigations. Whether he was going 
to reveal the truth as to what I have just told you, we don't know--probably 
he was. But he was murdered, and we all know when and where. And I say 
he was murdered for the sake of these very papers which we now know 
were produced to Methley and Woodlesford by this claimant. Now, then--" 

Mr. Carless suddenly bent forward. 

"A moment, Pawle!" he said. "If this man Wickham really was the lost 
Lord Marketstoke, and he's dead, and he left a daughter, and the daughter's 
alive--" 


"Well?" demanded Mr. Pawle. "Well?" 

"Why, then, of course, that daughter," said Mr. Carless slowly, "that 
daughter is--" 

A clerk opened the door and glanced at his employer. 

"Mr. Methley and Mr. Woodlesford, sir," he announced. "By 
appointment." 

CHAPTER XVIII 

LET HIM APPEAR! 

The meeting between the solicitors suggested to Viner and to Lord 
Ellingham, who looked on curiously while they exchanged formal greetings 
and explanations, a certain solemnity--each of them seemed to imply in 
look and manner that this was an unusually grave occasion. And Mr. 
Carless, assuming the direction of things, became almost judicial in his 
deportment. 

"Well, gentlemen," he said, when they had all gathered about his desk. 
"Lord Ellingham has informed me of what passed between you and himself 
at his house yesterday. In plain language, the client whom you represent 
claims to be the Lord Marketstoke who disappeared so completely many 
years ago, and therefore the rightful Earl of Ellingham. Now, a first 
question--do you, as his legal advisers, believe in his claim?" 

"Judging by the proofs with which he has furnished us, yes," answered 
Methley. "There seems to be no doubt of it." 

"We'll ask for these proofs presently," remarked Mr. Carless. "But now a 
further question: Your client--whom we'll now call the claimant--had, I 
understand, no desire to take up his rightful position, and suggests that the 
secret shall remain a secret, and that he shall be paid a hundred thousand 
pounds to hold his tongue?" 

"If you put it that way--yes,” replied Methley. 

"I don't know in what other way it could be put," said Mr. Carless 
grimly. "It's the plain truth. But now, if Lord Ellingham refuses that offer, 
does your client intend to commence proceedings?" 

"Our instructions are--yes," answered Methley. 

"Very good," said Mr. Carless. "Now, then--what are these proofs?" 

Methley turned to his partner, who immediately thrust a hand in his 
breastpocket and produced a long envelope. 

"T have them here," said Woodlesford. "Our client intrusted them to us 
so that we might show them to Lord Ellingham, if necessary. There are not 


many documents--they all relate to the period of our client's life before he 
left England. There are one or two important letters from his father, the 
seventh Earl, two or three from his mother; there is also his mother's will. 
There is one letter from his younger brother, to whom he had evidently, 
more than once, announced his determination of leaving home for a 
considerable time. There are two letters from your own firm, relating to 
some property which Lord Marketstoke disposed of before he left London. 
There is a schedule or memorandum of certain personal effects which he 
left in his rooms at Ellingham Hall: there is also a receipt from his bankers 
for a quantity of plate and jewellery which he had deposited with them 
before leaving--these things had been left him by his mother. There are also 
two documents which he seems to have considered it worth while to 
preserve all these years," concluded Woodlesford with a smile. "One is a 
letter informing him that he had been elected a member of the M.C.C.; the 
other is his commission as a justice of the peace for the county of 
Buckinghamshire." 

As he detailed these things, Woodlesford laid each specified paper 
before Mr. Carless, and then they all gathered round, and examined each 
exhibit. The various documents were somewhat faded with age, and the 
edges of some were worn as if from long folding and keeping in a 
pocketbook. Mr. Carless hastily ran his eye over them. 

"Very interesting, gentlemen," he remarked. "But you know, as well as I 
do, that these things don't prove your client to be the missing Lord 
Marketstoke. A judge and jury would want a lot more evidence than that. 
The mere fact that your man is in possession of all these documents proves 
nothing whatever. He may have stolen them!" 

"From what we have seen of our client, Mr. Carless," observed Methley, 
with some stiffness of manner, "there is no need for such a suggestion." 

"I dare say we shall all see a good deal of your client before this matter 
is settled, Mr. Methley," retorted Mr. Carless. "And even when I have seen a 
lot of him, I should still say the same--he may have stolen them! What else 
has he to prove that he's what he says he is?" 

"He is fully conversant with his family history," said Woodlesford. "He 
can give a perfectly full and--so far as we can judge--accurate account of 
his early life and of his subsequent doings. He evidently knows all about 
Ellingham Hall, Marketstoke and the surroundings. I think if you were to 


examine him on these points, you would find that his memory is 
surprisingly fresh." 

"I have no doubt that it will come to his being examined on a great 
many points and in much detail," said Mr. Carless with a dry smile. "Of 
course, I shall be much interested in seeing him. You see, I remember the 
missing Lord Marketstoke very well indeed--he was often in here when I, as 
a lad of nineteen or twenty, was articled to my own father. And now, 
gentlemen, I'll ask you a question and commend it to your intelligence and 
common sense: if your client is this man he claims to be, why didn't he 
come straight to Carless and Driver, whom he would remember well 
enough, instead of going to Methley and Woodlesford? Come, now?" 

Neither visitor answered this question, and Mr. Pawle suddenly turned 
on them with another. 

"Did your client mention to you that he knew Carless and Driver as the 
family solicitors?" he asked. 

"No, I can't say that he did," admitted Methley. "After all, thirty-five 
years’ absence, you know--" 

"You said just now that his memory was surprisingly fresh," interrupted 
Mr. Pawle. 

"Surely," replied Woodlesford, "surely you can't expect a man who has 
been away from England all that time to remember everything!" 

"I should have expected Lord Marketstoke to have gone straight to the 
family solicitors, anyway," retorted Mr. Pawle. "Obvious thing to do--if his 
story is a true one." 

Woodlesford glanced at his partner, and repossessing himself of the 
documents, began to arrange them in the envelope from which he had 
drawn them. 

"We cannot, of course, say positively who our client is or who he is 
not," he said. "All we can say is that he came to us with an introduction 
from an old client of ours whom we knew very well, and that his story 
seems to us to be quite credible. No doubt he can bring further proof. That 
he did not come here in the first instance--" 

"T'll tell you why I, personally, am very much surprised that he didn't," 
interrupted Mr. Carless. "You told Lord Ellingham yesterday that your 
client saw no end of advertisements for him at the time of his father's death. 
Now, we, Carless and Driver, sent out those advertisements--our name was 
appended to every one of them, wherever they appeared. Why, then, when 


this man--if he is the real man--returned home, did he not come to us? For 
there are three persons in this office who--but wait!" 

He touched a bell; the clerk who had announced Methley and 
Woodlesford put his head in at the door. 

"Ask Mr. Portlethwaite to come here," commanded Mr. Carless. "And 
just find out if Mr. Driver is in his room. Portlethwaite can tell me when he 
comes." 

An elderly, grey-haired man presently appeared and closed the door 
behind him as if aware of the sacred nature of the proceedings. 

"Mr. Driver is out, Mr. Carless," he said. "You wanted me, I think?" 

"Our senior clerk," observed Mr. Carless, by way of introduction. 
"Portlethwaite, you remember the Lord Marketstoke who disappeared some 
thirty-five years ago?" 

Mr. Portlethwaite smiled. 

"Quite well, Mr. Carless!" he answered. "As if it were yesterday. He 
used to come here a good deal, you know." 

"Do you think you'd know him again, Portlethwaite, after all these 
years?" asked Mr. Carless. "Thirty-five years, mind!" 

The elderly clerk smiled--more assuredly than before. Then he looked 
significantly at a corner of the room, and Mr. Carless took the hint, and 
rising from his chair, went aside with him. Portlethwaite whispered 
something in his employer's ear, and Carless suddenly laughed and nodded. 

"To be sure--to be sure--I remember now!" he said aloud. "Thank you, 
Portlethwaite: that's all. Well, gentlemen," he continued, returning to his 
desk when the clerk had gone. "I think the best thing you can do is to bring 
your client here--if he is the real and genuine article, he will, I am sure, be 
very glad indeed to meet three persons who knew him quite intimately in 
the old days--Mr. Driver, Mr. Portlethwaite and myself. And I really don't 
know that there's any more to do or say." 

The two visitors rose, and Methley looked at Mr. Carless in a 
questioning fashion. 

"Am I to go away with the impression that you believe our client to be 
an impostor?" he said quietly. 

"Frankly I do!" answered Mr. Carless. 

"So do I!" exclaimed Mr. Pawle. "Emphatically so!" 

"In that case," said Methley, "I see no advantage in bringing him here." 


"Not even anything to your own advantage?" suggested Mr. Carless, 
with a keen glance which passed from one partner to the other. "You, as 
reputable practitioners of our profession, don't want to be mixed up with an 
impostor?" 

"We should be very sorry to be mixed up in any way with an impostor, 
Mr. Carless!" said Methley. 

Mr. Carless pursed his lips for a moment as if he were never going to 
open them again; then he suddenly relaxed them. 

"I tell you what it is, gentlemen!" he said. "I'm only anticipating matters 
in saying what I'm going to say, and I'm saying it because I feel sure you are 
quite sincere and genuine in this affair and are being deceived. If you will 
bring your client here, there are three of us in this office who, as my old 
clerk has just reminded me, can positively identify him on the instant if he 
is the man he claims to be. Positively, I say, and at once! There!" 

"May one ask how?" said Woodlesford. 

"No!" exclaimed Mr. Carless. "Bring him! Telephone an appointment-- 
and we'll settle the matter as soon as he sets foot inside that door." 

"May we tell him that?" asked Methley. 

"You can do as you like," answered Mr. Carless. "Between ourselves, I 
shouldn't! But I assure you--we can tell in one glance! That's a fact!" 

The two solicitors went away; and Viner, who had closely watched 
Methley during the interview, followed them out and hailed Methley in the 
corridor outside Mr. Carless' room. 

"May I have a word with you?" he asked, drawing him aside. "I don't 
know if you remember, but I saw you the other night in the parlour of that 
old tavern in Notting Hill--you came in while I was there?" 

"I had some idea that I remembered your face when we were introduced 
just now," said Methley. "Yes, I think I do remember--you were sitting in a 
corner near the hearth?" 

"Just so," agreed Viner. "And I heard you ask the landlord a question 
about a gentleman whom you used to meet there sometimes--you left some 
specimen cigars with the landlord for him." 

"Yes," assented Methley wonderingly. 

"You never knew that man's name?" continued Viner. "Nor who he was? 
Just so--so I gathered. Then I'll tell you. There was a good reason why he 
had not been to that tavern for some nights. He was John Ashton, the man 
who was murdered in Lonsdale Passage!" 


Viner was watching his man with all the keenness of which he was 
capable, and he saw that this announcement fell on Methley as an absolute 
surprise. He started as only a man can start who has astounding news given 
to him suddenly. 

"God bless me!" he exclaimed. "You don't mean it! Of course, I know 
about that murder--our own district. And I saw Ashton's picture in the 
paper--but then there are so many elderly men of that type--broad features, 
trimmed grey beard! Dear me, dear me! A very pleasant, genial fellow. I'm 
astonished, Mr. Viner." 

Viner resolved on a bold step--he would take it without consulting Mr. 
Pawle or anybody. He drew Methley further aside. 

"Mr. Methley," he said. "You're a man of honour, and I trust you with a 
secret, to be kept until I release you from the obligation of secrecy. I have 
reasons for getting at the truth about Ashton's murder--so has Mr. Pawle. He 
and I have been making investigations and inquiries, and we are convinced, 
we are positive, that these papers which your partner now has in his pocket 
were stolen from Ashton's dead body--that, in fact, Ashton was murdered 
for the possession of them. And I tell you, for your own sake--find out who 
this client of yours is! That he was the actual murderer I don't believe for a 
second--he is probably a mere cat's-paw. But--who's behind him? If you can 
do anything to find out the truth, do it!" 

That Methley was astonished beyond belief was so evident that Viner 
was now absolutely convinced of his sincerity. He stood staring open- 
mouthed for a moment: then he glanced at Woodlesford, who was waiting at 
some distance along the corridor. 

"Mr. Viner!" he said. "You amaze me! Listen: my partner is as sound 
and honest a fellow as there is in all London. Let me tell him this--I'll 
engage for his secrecy. If you'll consent to that, I'll see that, without a word 
from us as to why, this man who claims to be the missing Lord Marketstoke 
is brought here. If what you say is true, we are not going to be partners to a 
crime. Let me tell Woodlesford--I'll answer for him." 

Viner considered this proposition for a moment. 

"Very well!" he said at last. "Tell him--I shall trust you both. 
Remember--it's between the three of us. I shan't say a word to Pawle, nor to 
Carless. You know there's a man's life at stake--Hyde's! Hyde is as innocent 
as I am--he's an old schoolfellow of mine." 

"I understand," said Methley. "Very well, trust to me, Mr. Viner." 


He went off with a reassuring nod, and Viner returned to Mr. Carless' 
room. The three men he had left there were deep in conversation, and as he 
entered, Mr. Carless smote his hand on the desk before him. 

"This is certain!" he exclaimed. "We must have this Miss Avice 
Wickham here--at once!" 

CHAPTER XIX 

UNDER EXAMINATION 

Mr. Pawle nodded assent to this proposition and rose from his chair. 

"It's the only thing to do," he said. "We must get to the bottom of this as 
quickly as possible--whether Miss Wickham can tell us much or little, we 
must know what she can tell. Let us all meet here again at three o'clock--I 
will send one of my clerks to fetch her. But let us be clear on one point--are 
we to tell this young lady what our conclusions are, regarding herself?" 

"Your conclusions!" said Mr. Carless, with a sly smile. "We know 
nothing yet, you know, Pawle." 

"My conclusions, then," assented Mr. Pawle. "Are we--" 

Lord Ellingham quietly interrupted the old lawyer. 

"Pardon me, Mr. Pawle," he said, "but before we go any further, do you 
mind telling me, briefly, what your conclusions really are!" 

"T will tell your lordship in a few words," answered Mr. Pawle, readily. 
"Wrong or right, my conclusions are these: From certain investigations 
which Mr. Viner and I have made since this affair began--with the murder 
of Ashton--and from certain evidence which we have unearthed, I believe 
that Ashton's friend Wickham, the father of the girl we are going to produce 
this afternoon, was in reality your lordship's uncle, the missing Lord 
Marketstoke. I believe that Ashton came to England in order to prove this, 
and that he was probably about to begin proceedings when he was 
murdered--for the sake of those papers which we have just seen. And I 
believe, too, that we have not seen all the papers which were stolen from his 
dead body. What was produced to us just now by Methley and Woodlesford 
was a Selection--the probability is that there are other and more important 
papers in the hands of the murderer, whose cat's-paw or accomplice this 
claimant, whoever he may be, is. I believe," concluded Mr. Pawle, with 
emphasis, "that my conclusions will be found to be correct ones, based on 
indisputable fact." 

Lord Ellingham looked from one solicitor to the other. 


"Then," he said, with something of a smile, "if Wickham was really my 
uncle, Lord Marketstoke, and this young lady you tell me of is his daughter- 
-what, definitely, is my position?" 

Mr. Pawle looked at Mr. Carless, and Mr. Carless shook his head. 

"If Mr. Pawle's theory is correct," he said, "and mind you, Pawle, it will 
take a lot of proving. If Mr. Pawle's theory is correct, the position, my lord, 
is this. The young lady we hear of is Countess of Ellingham in her own 
right! She would not be the first woman to succeed to the title: there was a 
Countess of Ellingham in the time of George the Third. She would, of 
course, have to prove her claim before the House of Lords--if made good, 
she succeeds to titles and estates. That's the plain English of it--and upon 
my honour," concluded Mr. Carless, "it's one of the most extraordinary 
things I ever heard of. This other affair is nothing to it!" 

Lord Ellingham again inspected the legal countenances. 

"I see nothing at all improbable about it," he said. "We may as well face 
that fact at once. I will be here at three o'clock, Mr. Carless. I confess I 
should like to meet my cousin--if she really is that!" 

"Your Lordship takes it admirably!" exclaimed Mr. Carless. "But really- 
-well, I don't know. However, we shall see. But, ‘pon my honour, it's most 
odd! One claimant disposed of, another, a more formidable one, comes on!" 

"But we have not disposed of the first, have we?" suggested Lord 
Ellingham. 

"I don't anticipate any trouble in that quarter," answered Mr. Carless. 
"As I said to those two who have just gone out--send or bring the man here, 
and we'll tell in one minute if he's what he claims to be!" 

"But--how?" asked Lord Ellingham. "You seem very certain." 

"Dead certain!" asserted Mr. Carless. He looked round his callers and 
laughed. "I may as well tell you," he said. "Portlethwaite drew me aside to 
remind me of it. The real Lord Marketstoke, if he were alive, could easily 
be identified. He lost a finger when a mere boy." 

"Ah!" exclaimed Mr. Pawle. "Good--excellent! Best bit of evidence I've 
heard of. Hang this claimant! Now we can tell if Wickham really was Lord 
Marketstoke. If necessary, we can have his body exhumed and examined." 

"It was a shooting accident," continued Mr. Carless. "He was out 
shooting in the park at Ellingham when a boy of fourteen or fifteen; he was 
using an old muzzle-loading gun; it burst, and he lost his second finger--the 
right hand. It was, of course, very noticeable. Now, that small but very 


important fact is most likely not known to Methley and Woodlesford's 
client--but it's known to Driver and to Portlethwaite and to me, and now to 
all of you. If this man comes here--look at his right hand! If he possesses his 
full complement of fingers, well--" 

Mr. Carless ended with a significant grimace, and Mr. Pawle, nodding 
assent, returned to the question which he was putting when Lord Ellingham 
interrupted him. 

"Now let us settle the point I raised," he said. "Are we to tell Miss 
Wickham what my conclusions are, or are we to leave her in ignorance until 
we get proof that they are correct?" 

"Or--incorrect!" answered Mr. Carless with an admonitory laugh. "I 
should say--at present, tell her nothing. Let us find out all we can from her; 
there are several questions I should like to ask her, myself, arising out of 
what you have told us. Leave all the rest until a later period. If your theory 
is correct, Pawle, it can be established, if it isn't, the girl may as well be left 
in ignorance that you ever raised it." 

"Until three o'clock, then," said Mr. Pawle. 

Three o'clock found the old lawyer and Viner pacing the pavement of 
Lincoln's Inn Fields in expectation of Miss Wickham's arrival. She came at 
last in the taxicab which Mr. Pawle had sent for her, and her first words on 
stepping out of it were of surprise and inquiry. 

"What is it, Mr. Pawle?" she demanded as she shook hands with her two 
squires. "More questions? What's it all about?" 

Mr. Pawle nudged Viner's arm. 

"My dear young lady," he answered in grave and fatherly fashion, "you 
must bear in mind that a man's life is in danger. We are doing all we can to 
clear that unfortunate young fellow Hyde of the dreadful charge which has 
been brought against him, and to do that we must get to know all we can 
about your late guardian, you know." 

"I know so little about Mr. Ashton," said Miss Wickham, looking 
apprehensively at the building towards which she was being conducted. 
"Where are you taking me?" 

"To a solicitor's office--friends of mine," answered Mr. Pawle. "Carless 
and Driver--excellent people. Mr. Carless wants to ask you a few questions 
in the hope that your answers will give us a little more light on Ashton's 
history. You needn't be afraid of Carless," he added as they began to climb 
the stairs. "Carless is quite a pleasant fellow--and he has with him a very 


amiable young gentleman, Lord Ellingham, of whom you needn't be afraid, 
either." 

"And why is Lord Ellingham, whoever he may be, there?" inquired 
Miss Wickham. 

"Lord Ellingham is also interested in your late guardian," replied Mr. 
Pawle. "In fact, we are all interested. So now, rub up your memory--and 
answer Mr. Carless' questions." 

Viner remained in the background, quietly watching, while Mr. Pawle 
effected the necessary introductions. He was at once struck by what seemed 
to him an indisputable fact--between Lord Ellingham and Miss Wickham 
there was an unmistakable family likeness. And he judged from the curious, 
scrutinizing look which Mr. Carless gave the two young people as they 
shook hands that the same idea struck him--Mr. Carless wound up that look 
in a significant glance at Mr. Pawle, to whom he suddenly muttered a few 
words which Viner caught. 

"By Jove!" he whispered. "I shouldn't wonder if you're right." 

Then he placed Miss Wickham in an easy-chair on his right hand, and 
cast a preliminary benevolent glance on her. 

"Mr. Pawle," he began, "has told us of your relationship with the late 
Mr. Ashton--you always regarded him as your guardian?" 

"He was my guardian," answered Miss Wickham. "My father left me in 
his charge." 

"Just so. Now, have you any recollection of your father?" 

"Only very vague recollections. I was scarcely six, I think, when he 
died." 

"What do you remember about him?" 

"I think he was a tall, handsome man--I have some impression that he 
was. I think, too, that he had a fair complexion and hair. But it's all very 
vague." 

"Do you remember where you lived?" 

"Only that it was in a very big town--Melbourne, of course. I have 
recollections of busy streets--I remember, too, that when I left there it was 
very, very hot weather." 

"Do you remember Mr. Ashton at that time?" 

"Oh, yes--I remember Mr. Ashton. I had nobody else, you see; my 
mother had died when I was quite little; I have no recollection whatever of 


her. I remember Mr. Ashton's house, and that he used to buy me lots of toys. 
His house was in a quiet part of the town, and he had a big, shady garden." 

"How long, so far as you remember, did you live with Mr. Ashton 
there?" 

"Not very long, I think. He told me that I was to go to England, to 
school. For a little time before we sailed, I lived with Mrs. Roscombe, with 
whom I came to England. She was very kind to me; I was very fond of her." 

"And who was Mrs. Roscombe?" 

"I didn't know at the time, of course--I only knew she was Mrs. 
Roscombe. But Mr. Ashton told me, not long before his death, who she was. 
She was the widow of some government official, and she was returning to 
England in consequence of his death. So she took charge of me and brought 
me over. She used to visit me regularly at school, every week, and I used to 
spend my holidays with her until she died." 

"Ah!" said Mr. Carless. "She is dead?" 

"She died two years ago," answered Miss Wickham. 

"I wish she had been living," observed Mr. Carless, with a glance at Mr. 
Pawle. "I should have liked to see Mrs. Roscombe. Well," he continued, 
turning to Miss Wickham, "so Mrs. Roscombe brought you to England, to 
school. What school?" 

"Ryedene School." 

"Ryedene! That's one of the most expensive schools in England, isn't 
it?" 

"I don't know. I--perhaps it is." 

"I happen to know it is," said Mr. Carless dryly. "Two of my clients have 
daughters there, now. I've seen their bills! Do you know who paid yours?" 

"No," she answered, "I don't know. Mr. Ashton, I suppose." 

"You had everything you wanted, I dare say! Clothes, pocket-money, 
and so on?" 

"I've always had everything I wanted," replied Miss Wickham. 

"And you were at Ryedene twelve years?" 

"Except for the holidays--yes." 

"You must be a very learned young lady," suggested Mr. Carless. 

Miss Wickham looked round the circle of attentive faces. 

"I can play tennis and hockey very well," she said, smiling a little. "And 
I wasn't bad at cricket the last season or two--we played cricket there. But 
I'm not up to much at anything else, except that I can talk French decently." 


"Physical culture, eh?" observed Mr. Carless, smiling. "Very well! Now, 
then, in the end Mr. Ashton came home to England, and of course came to 
see you, and in due course you left school, and came to his house in 
Markendale Square, where he got a Mrs. Killenhall to look after you. All 
that correct? Yes? Well, then, I think, from what Mr. Pawle tells me, Mr. 
Ashton handed over a lot of money to you, and told you it had been left to 
you, or left in his charge for you, by your father? That is correct too? Very 
well. Now, did Mr. Ashton never tell you anything much about your 
father?" 

"No, he never did. Beyond telling me that my father was an Englishman 
who had gone out to Australia and settled there, he never told me anything. 
But," here Miss Wickham paused and hesitated for a while, "I have an 
idea," she continued in the end, "that he meant to tell me something--what, 
I, of course, don't know. He once or twice--hinted that he would tell me 
something, some day." 

"You didn't press him?" suggested Mr. Carless. 

"I don't think I am naturally inquisitive," replied Miss Wickham. "I 
certainly did not press him. I knew he'd tell me, whatever it was, in his own 
way." 

"One or two other questions," said Mr. Carless. "Do you know who your 
mother was?" 

"Only that she was some one whom my father met in Australia." 

"Do you know what her maiden name was?" 

"No, only her Christian name; that was Catherine. She and my father are 
buried together." 

"Ah!" exclaimed Mr. Carless. "That is something else I was going to 
ask. You know where they are buried?" 

"Oh, yes! Because, before we sailed, Mrs. Roscombe took me to the 
churchyard, or cemetery, to see my father's and mother's grave. I 
remembered that perfectly. Her own husband was buried there too, close by. 
I remember how we both cried." 

Mr. Carless suddenly pointed to the ornament which Miss Wickham was 
wearing. 

"Will you take that off, and let me look at it?" he asked. "Thank you," 
he said, as she somewhat surprisedly obeyed. "I believe," he continued, as 
he quietly passed the ornament to Lord Ellingham, "that Mr. Ashton gave 
you this and told you it had belonged to your father? Just so! Well,” he 


concluded, handing the ornament back, "I think that's all. Much obliged to 
you, Miss Wickham. You won't understand all this, but you will, later. Now, 
one of my clerks will get you a car, and we'll escort you down to it." 

"No," said Lord Ellingham, promptly jumping to his feet. "Allow me-- 
I'm youngest. If Miss Wickham will let me--" 

The two young people went out of the room together, and the three men 
left behind looked at each other. There was a brief and significant silence. 

"Well, Carless?" said Mr. Pawle at last. "How now?" 

Pon my honour," answered Mr. Carless, "I shouldn't wonder if you're 
right!" 

CHAPTER XX 

SURPRISING READINESS 

Mr. Pawle made a gesture which seemed to denote a certain amount of 
triumphant self-satisfaction. 

"I'm sure I'm right!" he exclaimed. "You'll find out that I'm right! But 
there's a tremendous lot to do, Carless. If only that unfortunate man, 
Ashton, had lived, he could have cleared this matter up at once. I feel 
convinced that he possessed papers which would have proved this girl's 
claim beyond dispute. Those papers, of course--" 

"Now, what particular papers are you thinking of?" interrupted Mr. 
Carless. 

"Well," replied Mr. Pawle, "such papers as proofs of her father's 
marriage, and of her own birth. According to what she told us just now, her 
father was married in Australia, and she herself was born there. There must 
be documentary proof of that." 

"Her father was probably married under his assumed name of 
Wickham," observed Mr. Carless. "You'll have to prove that Wickham and 
Lord Marketstoke were identical--were one and the same person. The fact 
is, Pawle, if this girl's claim is persisted in, there'll have to be a very 
searching inquiry made in Australia. However much I may feel that your 
theory may be--probably is--right, I should have to advise my client, Lord 
Ellingham, to insist on the most complete investigation." 

"To be sure, to be sure!" assented Mr. Pawle. "That's absolutely 
necessary. But my own impression is that as we get into the secret of 
Ashton's murder, as I make no doubt we shall, there will be more evidence 
forthcoming. Now, as regards this man, whoever he is, who claims to be the 
missing Lord Marketstoke--" 


At that moment a clerk entered the room and glanced at Mr. Carless. 

"Telephone message from Methley and Woodlesford, sir," he 
announced. "Mr. Methley's compliments, and if agreeable to you, he can 
bring his client on to see you this afternoon--at once, if convenient." 

Mr. Carless looked at Mr. Pawle, and Mr. Pawle nodded a silent assent. 

"Tell Mr. Methley it's quite agreeable and convenient," answered Mr. 
Carless. "I shall be glad to see them both--at once. Um!" he muttered when 
the clerk had withdrawn. "Somewhat sudden, eh, Pawle? You might almost 
call it suspicious alacrity. Evidently the gentleman has no fear of meeting 
us!" 

"You may be quite certain, Carless, if my theory about the whole thing 
is a sound theory, that the gentleman will have no fear of meeting anybody, 
not even a judge and jury!" answered Mr. Pawle sardonically. "If I 
apprehend things rightly, he'll have been very carefully coached and 
prepared." 

"You think there's a secret conspiracy behind all this?" suggested Mr. 
Carless. "With this claimant as cat's-paw--well tutored to his task?" 

"I do!" affirmed Mr. Pawle. "Emphatically, I do!" 

"Aye, well!" said Mr. Carless. "Don't forget what I told you about the 
missing finger--middle finger of the right hand. And I'll have Driver in here, 
and Portlethwaite, too; we'll see if he knows which is which of the three of 
us. I'll go and prepare them." 

He returned presently with his partner, a quiet, elderly man; a few 
minutes later Portlethwaite, evidently keenly interested, joined them. They 
and Mr. Pawle began to discuss certain legal matters connected with the 
immediate business, and Viner purposely withdrew to a corner of the room, 
intent on silently watching whatever followed on the arrival of the visitors. 
A quarter of an hour later Methley was shown into the room, and the five 
men gathered there turned with one accord to look at his companion, a tall, 
fresh-coloured, slightly grey-haired man of distinctly high-bred appearance, 
who, Viner saw at once, was much more self-possessed and assured in 
manner than any of the men who rose to meet him. 

"My client, Mr. Cave, who claims to be Earl of Ellingham," said 
Methley, by way of introduction. "Mr. Car--" 

But the other man smiled quietly and immediately assumed a lead. 

"There is no need of introduction, Mr. Methley," he said. "I remember 
all three gentlemen perfectly! Mr. Carless--Mr. Driver--and--yes, to be sure, 


Mr. Portlethwaite! I have a good memory for faces." He bowed to each man 
as he named him, and smiled again. "Whether these gentlemen remember 
me as well as I remember them," he remarked, "is another question!" 

"May I offer you a chair?" said Mr. Carless. 

The visitor bowed, sat down, and took off his gloves. And in the silence 
which followed, Viner saw that the eyes of Driver, Carless, Pawle and 
Portlethwaite were all steadily directed on the claimant's right hand--he 
himself turned to it, too, with no small interest. The next instant he was 
conscious that an atmosphere of astonishment and surprise had been set up 
in that room. For the middle finger of the man's right hand was missing! 

Viner felt, rather than saw, that the three solicitors and the elderly clerk 
were exchanging glances of amazement. And he fancied that Mr. Carless' 
voice, which had sounded cold and noncommittal as he offered the visitor a 
seat, was Somewhat uncertain when he turned to address him. 

"You claim, sir, to be the Lord Marketstoke who disappeared so many 
years ago?" he asked, eyeing the claimant over. 

"I claim to be exactly what I am, Mr. Carless," answered the visitor with 
another ready and pleasant smile. "I hope your memory will come to your 
aid." 

"When a man has disappeared--absolutely--for something like thirty- 
five years," remarked Mr. Carless, "those whom he has left behind may well 
be excused if their memories don't readily respond to sudden demands. But 
I should like to ask you some questions? Did you see the advertisements 
which were issued, broadcast, at the time of the seventh Earl of Ellingham's 
death?" 

"Yes--in several English and Colonial papers," answered the claimant. 

"Why did you not reply to them?" 

"At that time I still persevered in my intention of never again having 
anything to do with my old life. I had no desire--at all--to come forward and 
claim my rights. So I took no notice of your advertisements." 

"And since then--of late, to be exact--you have changed your mind?" 
suggested Mr. Carless dryly. 

"To a certain extent only," replied the visitor, whose calm assurance was 
evidently impressing the legal practitioners around him. "I have already told 
Mr. Methley and his partner, Mr. Woodlesford, that I have no desire to 
assume my title nor to require possession of the estates which are certainly 
mine. I have lived a free life too long to wish for--what I should come in for 


if I established my claim. But I have a right to a share in the property which 
I quite willingly resign to my nephew--" 

"In plain language," said Mr. Carless, "if you are paid a certain 
considerable sum of money, you will vanish again into the obscurity from 
whence you came? Am I right in that supposition?" 

"I don't like your terminology, Mr. Carless," answered the visitor with a 
slight frown. "I have not lived in obscurity, and--" 

"If you are what you claim to be, sir, you are Earl of Ellingham," said 
Mr. Carless firmly, "and I may as well tell you at once that if you prove to 
us that you are, your nephew, who now holds title and estates, will at once 
relinquish both. There will be no bargaining. It is all or nothing. Our client, 
whom we know as Earl of Ellingham, is not going to traffic. If you are what 
you claim to be, you are head of the family and must take your place." 

"We could have told you that once for all, if you had come to us in the 
first instance," remarked Mr. Driver. "Any other idea is out of the question. 
It seems to me most remarkable that such a notion as that which you 
suggest should ever enter your head, sir. If you are Earl of Ellingham, you 
are!" 

"And that reminds me," said Mr. Carless, "that there is another question 
I should like to ask. Why, knowing that we have been legal advisers to your 
family for several generations, did you not come straight to us, instead of 
going--Mr. Methley, I'm sure, will pardon me--to a firm of solicitors which, 
as far as I know, has never had any connection with it!" 

"I thought it best to employ absolutely independent advice," replied the 
visitor. "And I still think I was right. For example, you evidently do not 
admit my claim?" 

"We certainly admit nothing, at present!" declared Mr. Carless with a 
laugh. "It would be absurd to expect it. The proofs which your solicitors 
showed us this morning are no proofs at all. That those papers belonged to 
the missing Lord Marketstoke there is no doubt, but your possession of 
them at present does not prove that you are Lord Marketstoke or Lord 
Ellingham. They may have been stolen!" 

The claimant rose from his chair with a good deal of dignity. He glanced 
at Methley. 

"I do not see that any good can come of this interview, Mr. Methley," he 
remarked in quiet, level tones. "I am evidently to be treated as an impostor. 


In that case,"--he bowed ceremoniously to the men gathered around Mr. 
Carless' desk--"I think it best to withdraw." 

Therewith he walked out of the room; and Methley, after a quiet word 
with Carless, followed--to be stopped in the corridor, for a second time that 
day, by Viner, who had hurried after him. 

"I'm not going to express any opinion on what we've just heard," 
whispered Viner, drawing Methley aside, "but in view of what I told you 
this morning, there's something I want you to do for me." 

"Yes!" said Methley. "What?" 

"That unlucky fellow Hyde, who is on remand, is to be brought before 
the magistrate tomorrow morning," answered Viner. "Get him--this claimant 
there, to attend the court as a spectator--go with him! Use any argument you 
like, but get him there! I've a reason--which I'll explain later." 

"T'll do my best," promised Methley. "And I've an idea of what's on your 
mind. You want to find out if Hyde can recognize him as the man whom he 
met at the Markendale Square end of Lonsdale Passage?" 

"Well, that is my idea!" assented Viner. "So get him there." 

Methley nodded and turned away; then he turned back and pointed at 
Carless' room. 

"What do they really think in there?" he whispered. "Tell me--between 
ourselves?" 

"That he is an impostor, and that there's a conspiracy," replied Viner. 

Methley nodded again, and Viner went back. The men whom he had left 
were talking excitedly. 

"It was the only course to take!" Mr. Carless was declaring. 
"Uncompromising hostility! We could do no other. You saw--quite well-- 
that he was all for money. I will engage that we could have settled with him 
for one half of what he asked. But--who is he?" 

"The middle finger of his right hand is gone!" said Mr. Pawle, who had 
been very quiet and thoughtful during the recent proceedings. "Remember 
that, Carless!" 

"A most extraordinary coincidence!" exclaimed Mr. Carless excitedly. "I 
don't care twopence what anybody says--we all know that the most 
surprising coincidences do occur. Nothing but a coincidence! I assert--what 
is it, Portlethwaite?" 

The elderly clerk had been manifesting a strong desire to get in a word, 
and he now rapped his senior employer's elbow. 


"Mr. Carless," he said earnestly, "you know that before I came to you, 
now nearly forty years ago, I was a medical student: you know, too, you and 
Mr. Driver, why I gave up medicine for the law. But--I haven't forgotten all 
of that I learned in the medical schools and the hospitals." 

"Well, Portlethwaite," demanded Mr. Carless, "what is it? You've some 
idea?" 

"Gentlemen," answered the elderly clerk. "I was always particularly 
interested in anatomy in my medical student days. I've been looking 
attentively at what I could see of that man's injured finger since he sat down 
at that desk. And I'll lay all I have that he lost the two joints of that finger 
within the last three months! The scar over the stump had not long been 
healed. That's a fact!" 

Mr. Carless looked round with a triumphant smile. 

"There!" he exclaimed. "What did I tell you? Coincidence--nothing but 
coincidence!" 

But Portlethwaite shook his head. 

"Why not say design, Mr. Carless?" he said meaningly. "Why not say 
design? If this man, or the people who are behind him, knew that the real 
Lord Marketstoke had a finger missing, what easier--in view of the stake 
they're playing for--than to remove one of this man's fingers? Design, sir, 
design. All part of the scheme!" 

The elderly clerk's listeners looked at each other. 

"T'll tell you what it is!" exclaimed Mr. Pawle with sudden emphasis. 
"The more we see and hear of this affair, the more I'm convinced that it is, 
as Portlethwaite says, a conspiracy. You know, that fellow who has just 
been here was distinctly taken aback when you, Carless, informed him that 
it was going to be a case of all or nothing. He--or the folk behind him-- 
evidently expected that they'd be able to effect a money settlement. Now, I 
should say that the real reason of his somewhat hasty retirement was that he 
wanted to consult his principal or principals. Did you notice that he was not 
really affronted by your remark? Not he! His personal dignity wasn't ruffled 
a bit. He was taken aback! He's gone off to consult. Carless, you ought to 
have that man carefully shadowed, to see where and to whom he goes." 

"Good idea!" muttered Mr. Driver. "We might see to that." 

"I can put a splendid man on to him, at once, Mr. Carless," remarked 
Portlethwaite. "If you could furnish me with his address--" 


"Methley and Woodlesford know it," said Mr. Carless. "Um--yes, that 
might be very useful. Ring Methley's up, Portlethwaite, and ask if they 
would oblige us with the name of Mr. Cave's hotel--some residential hotel 
in Lancaster Gate, I believe." 

Mr. Pawle and Viner went away, ruminating over the recent events, and 
walked to the old lawyer's offices in Bedford Row. Mr. Pawle's own 
particular clerk met them as they entered. 

"There's Mr. Roland Perkwite, of the Middle Temple, in your room, sir," 
he said, addressing his master. "You may remember him, sir--we've briefed 
him once or twice in some small cases. Mr. Perkwite wants to see you about 
this Ashton affair--he says he's something to tell you." 

Mr. Pawle looked at Viner and beckoned him to follow. 

"Here a little, and there a little!" he whispered. "What are we going to 
hear this time?" 

CHAPTER XXI 

THE MARSEILLES MEETING 

The man who was waiting in Mr. Pawle's room, and who rose from his 
chair with alacrity as the old lawyer entered with Viner at his heels, was an 
alert, sharp-eyed person of something under middle-age, whose clean- 
shaven countenance and general air immediately suggested the Law Courts. 
And he went straight to business before he had released the hand which Mr. 
Pawle extended to him. 

"Your clerk has no doubt already told you what I came about, Mr. 
Pawle?" he said. "This Ashton affair." 

"Just so," answered Mr. Pawle. "You know something about it? This 
gentleman is Mr. Richard Viner, who is interested in it--considerably." 

"To be sure," said the barrister. "One of the witnesses, of course. I read 
the whole thing up last night. I have been on the Continent--the French 
Riviera, Italy, the Austrian Tyrol--for some time, Mr. Pawle, and only 
returned to town yesterday. I saw something, in an English newspaper, in 
Paris, the other day, about this Ashton business, and as my clerk keeps the 
Times for me when I am absent, last night I read over the proceedings 
before the magistrate and before the coroner. And of course I saw your 
request for information about Ashton and his recent movements." 

"And you've some to give?" asked Mr. Pawle. 

"I have some to give," assented Mr. Perkwite, as the three men sat down 
by Mr. Pawle's desk. "Certainly--and I should say it's of considerable 


importance. The fact is I met Ashton at Marseilles, and spent the better part 
of the week in his company at the Hotel de Louvre there." 

"When was that?" asked Mr. Pawle. 

"About three months ago," replied the barrister. "I had gone straight to 
Marseilles from London; he had come there from Italy by way of Monte 
Carlo and Nice. We happened to get into conversation on the night of my 
arrival, and we afterwards spent most of our time together. And finding out 
that I was a barrister, he confided certain things to me and asked my 
advice." 

"Aye--and on what, now?" enquired the old lawyer. 

"It was the last night we were together," replied Mr. Perkwite. "We had 
by that time become very friendly, and I had promised to renew our 
acquaintance on my return to London, where, Ashton told me, he intended 
to settle down for the rest of his life. Now on that last evening at Marseilles 
I had been telling him, after dinner, of some curious legal cases, and he 
suddenly remarked that he would like to tell me of a matter which might 
come within the law, and on which he should be glad of advice. He then 
asked me if I had ever heard of the strange disappearance of Lord 
Marketstoke, heir to the seventh Earl of Ellingham. I replied that I had at 
the time when application was made to the courts for leave to presume Lord 
Marketstoke's death. 

"Thereupon, pledging me to secrecy for the time being, Ashton went on 
to tell me that Lord Marketstoke was well known to him and that he alone 
knew all the facts of the matter, though a certain amount of them was 
known to another man, now living in London. He said that Marketstoke, 
after a final quarrel with his father, left England in such a fashion that no 
one could trace him, taking with him the fortune which he had inherited 
from his mother, and eventually settled in Australia, where he henceforth 
lived under the name of Wickham. According to Ashton, he and 
Marketstoke became friends, close friends, at a very early period of 
Marketstoke's career in Australia, and the friendship deepened and existed 
until Marketstoke's death some twelve or thirteen years ago. But Ashton 
never had the slightest notion of Marketstoke's real identity until his friend's 
last days. Then Marketstoke told him the plain truth; and the fact who he 
really was at the same time was confided to another man--who, however, 
was not told all the details which were given to Ashton. 


"Now, Marketstoke had married in Australia. His wife was dead. But he 
had a daughter who was about six years of age at the time of her father's 
death. Marketstoke confided her to Ashton, with a wish that she should be 
sent home to England to be educated. He also handed over to Ashton a 
considerable sum of money for this child. Further, he gave him a quantity of 
papers, letters, family documents, and so on. He had a purpose. He left it to 
Ashton--in whom he evidently had the most absolute confidence--as to 
whether this girl's claim to the title and estates should be set up. And when 
Ashton had finished telling me all this, I found that one of his principal 
reasons in coming to England to settle down, was the wish to find out how 
things were with the present holder of the title: if, he said, he discovered 
that he was a worthy sort of young fellow, he, Ashton, should be inclined to 
let the secret die with him. He told me that the girl already had some twelve 
thousand pounds of her own, and that it was his intention to leave her the 
whole of his own fortune, and as she was absolutely ignorant of her real 
position, he might perhaps leave her so. But in view of the possibility of his 
setting up her claim, he asked me some questions on legal points, and of 
course I asked him to let me see the papers of which he had spoken." 

"Ah!" exclaimed Mr. Pawle, with a sigh of relieved satisfaction. "Then 
you saw them?" 

"Yes--he showed me the whole lot," replied Mr. Perkwite. "Not so 
many, after all--those that were really pertinent, at any rate. He carried those 
in a pocketbook; had so carried them, he told me, ever since Marketstoke 
had handed them to him; they had never, he added, been out of his 
possession, day or night, since Marketstoke's death. Now, on examining the 
papers, I at once discovered two highly important facts. Although 
Marketstoke went to and lived in Australia under the name of Wickham, he 
had taken good care to get married in his own proper name, and there, 
amongst the documents, was the marriage certificate, in which he was 
correctly described. Further, his daughter had been correctly designated in 
the register of her birth; there was a copy, properly attested, of the entry." 

Mr. Pawle glanced at Viner, and Viner knew what he was thinking of. 
The two documents just described by Mr. Perkwite had not been among the 
papers which Methley and Woodlesford had exhibited at Carless & Driver's 
office. 

"A moment," said Mr. Pawle, lifting an arresting finger. "Did you 
happen to notice where this marriage took place?" 


"It was not in Melbourne," replied Mr. Perkwite. 

"My recollection is that it was at some place of a curious name. Ashton 
told me that Marketstoke's wife had been a governess in the family of some 
well-to-do-sheep-farmer--she was an English girl, and an orphan. The child, 
however, was certainly born in Melbourne and registered in Melbourne." 

"Now, that's odd!" remarked Mr. Pawle. "You'd have thought that when 
Lord Marketstoke was so extensively advertised for some years ago, on the 
death of his father, some of these officials--" 

"Ah! I put that point to Ashton," interrupted Mr. Perkwite. "He said that 
Marketstoke, though he had taken good care to be married in his own name 
and had exercised equal precaution about his daughter, had pledged 
everybody connected with his marriage and the child's birth to secrecy." 

"Aye!" muttered Mr. Pawle. "He would do that, of course. But 
continue." 

"Well," said the barrister, "after seeing these papers, I had no doubt 
whatever that the case as presented by Ashton was quite clear, and that his 
ward Miss Avice Wickham is without doubt Countess of Ellingham (the 
title, I understand, going in the female as well as the male line) and rightful 
owner of the estates. And I told him that his best plan, on reaching England, 
was to put the whole matter before the family solicitors. However, he said 
that before doing that, there were two things he wanted to do. One was to 
find out for himself how things were--if the young earl was a satisfactory 
landlord and so on, and likely to be a credit to the family; the other was that 
he wanted to consult the man who shared with him the bare knowledge that 
the man who had been known in Melbourne as Wickham was really the 
missing Lord Marketstoke. And he added that he had already telegraphed to 
this man to meet him in Paris." 

"Ah!" exclaimed Mr. Pawle with a look in Viner's direction. "Now we 
are indeed coming to something! He was to meet him in Paris! Viner, I'll 
wager the world against a China orange that that's the man whom 
Armitstead saw in company with Ashton in the Rue Royale, and--no doubt- 
-the man of Lonsdale Passage! Mr. Perkwite, this is most important. Did 
Ashton tell you the name of this man?" 

The old lawyer was tremulous with excited interest, and Mr. Perkwite 
was obviously sorry to disappoint him. 

"Unfortunately, he did not!" he replied. "He merely told me that he was 
a man who had lived in Melbourne for some time and had known 


Marketstoke and himself very intimately--had left Melbourne just after 
Marketstoke's death, and had settled in London. No, he did not mention his 
name." 

"Disappointing!" muttered Mr. Pawle. "That's the nearest approach to a 
clue that we've had, Perkwite. If we only knew who that man was! But-- 
what more can you tell us?" 

"Nothing more, I'm afraid," answered the barrister. "I promised to call 
on Ashton when I returned to London, and when he'd started housekeeping, 
and we parted--I went on next morning to Genoa, and he set off for Paris. 
He was a pleasant, kindly, sociable fellow," concluded Mr. Perkwite, "and I 
was much grieved to hear of his sad fate." 

"He didn't correspond with you at all after you left him at Marseilles?" 
asked Mr. Pawle. 

"No," replied the barrister. "No--I never heard of or from him until I 
read of his murder." 

Pawle turned to Viner. 

"I think we'd better tell Perkwite of all that's happened, within our own 
ken," he said, and proceeded to give the visitor a brief account of the 
various important details. "Now," he concluded, "it seems to me there's only 
one conclusion to be arrived at. The man who shared the secret with Ashton 
is certainly the man whom Armitstead saw with him in Paris. He is 
probably the man whom Hyde saw leaving Londsdale Passage, just before 
Hyde found the body. And he is without doubt the murderer, and is the man 
to whom this claimant fellow is acting as cat's-paw. And--who is he?" 

"There must be some way of finding that out," observed Mr. Perkwite. 
"If your theory is correct, that this claimant is merely a man who is being 
put forward, then surely the thing to do is to get at the person or persons 
behind him, through him!" 

"Aye, there's that to be thought of," asserted Mr. Pawle. "But it may be a 
tougher job than we think for. It would have been a tremendous help if 
Ashton had only mentioned a name to you." 

"Sorry, but he didn't," said Mr. Perkwite. "You feel," he continued after 
a moment's silence, "you feel that this affair of the Ellingham succession 
lies at the root of the Ashton mystery--that he was really murdered by 
somebody who wanted to get possession of those papers?" 

"And to remain sole repository of the secret," declared Mr. Pawle. "Isn't 
it established that beyond yourself and this unknown man nobody but 


Ashton knew the secret?" 

"There is another matter, though," remarked Viner. He turned to the 
visitor. "You said that you and Ashton became very friendly and 
confidential during your stay in Marseilles. Pray, did he never show you 
anything of a valuable nature which he carried in his pocketbook?" 

The barrister's keen eyes suddenly lighted up with recollection. 

"Yes!" he exclaimed. "Now you come to suggest it, he did! A diamond!" 

"Ah!" said Mr. Pawle. "So you saw that!" 

"Yes, I saw it," assented Mr. Perkwite. "He showed it to me as a sort of 
curiosity--a stone which had some romantic history attaching to it. But I 
was not half as much interested in that as in the other affair." 

"All the same," remarked Mr. Pawle, "that diamond is worth some fifty 
or sixty thousand pounds, Perkwite--and it's missing!" 

Mr. Perkwite looked his astonishment. 

"You mean--he had it on him when he was murdered?" he asked. 

"So it's believed," replied Mr. Pawle. 

"In that case it might form a clue," said the barrister. 

"When it's heard of," admitted Mr. Pawle, with a grim smile. "Not till 
then!" 

"From what we have heard,” remarked Viner, "Ashton carried that 
diamond in the pocketbook which contained his papers--the papers you 
have told me of, and some of which have certainly come into possession of 
this claimant person. Now, whoever stole the papers, of course got the 
diamond." 

Mr. Perkwite seemed to consider matters during a moment's silence; 
finally he turned to the old lawyer. 

"I have been thinking over something that might be done," he said. "I 
see that the coroner's inquest was adjourned. Now, as that inquest is, of 
course, being held to inquire into the circumstances of Ashton's death, I 
suggest that I should come forward as a witness and should prove that 
Ashton showed certain papers relating to the Ellingham peerage to me at 
Marseilles; I can tell the story, as a witness. It can then be proved by you, or 
by Carless, that a man claiming to be the missing Lord Marketstoke showed 
these stolen papers to you. In the meantime, get the coroner to summon this 
man as a witness, and take care that he's brought to the court. Once there, let 
him be asked how he came into possession of these papers? Do you see my 
idea?" 


"Capital!" exclaimed Mr. Pawle. "An excellent notion! Much obliged to 
you, Perkwite. It shall be done--I'll see to it at once. Yes, to be sure, that will 
put this fellow in a tight corner." 

"Don't be surprised if he hasn't some very clever explanation to give," 
said the barrister warningly. "The whole thing is evidently a well-concocted 
conspiracy. But when is the adjourned inquest?" 

"Day after tomorrow," replied Mr. Pawle, after glancing at his desk- 
diary. 

"And tomorrow morning," remarked Viner, "Hyde comes up before the 
magistrate again, on remand." 

He was half-minded to tell Mr. Pawle there and then of his secret 
dealings with Methley that day, but on reflection he decided that he would 
keep the matter to himself. Viner had an idea which he had not 
communicated even to Methley. It had struck him that the mysterious deux 
ex machina who was certainly at the back of all this business might not 
improbably be so anxious about his schemes that he would, unknown and 
unsuspected, attend the magistrates' court. Would Hyde, his wits sharpened 
by danger, be able to spot him as the muffled man of Lonsdale Passage? 

CHAPTER XXII 

ON REMAND 

When Langton Hyde was brought up before the magistrate next 
morning, the court was crowded to its utmost limits; and Viner, looking 
round him from his seat near the solicitors' table saw that most of the people 
interested in the case were present. Mr. Carless was whispering with Mr. 
Pawle; Lord Ellingham had a seat close by; in the front of the public gallery 
Miss Penkridge, grim and alert, was in charge of the timid and shrinking 
sisters of the unfortunate prisoner. There, too, were Mr. Armitstead and Mr. 
Isidore Rosenbaum, and Mr. Perkwite, all evidently very much alive to 
certain possibilities. But Viner looked in vain for either Methley or 
Woodlesford or their mysterious client; they were certainly not present 
when Hyde was put into the dock, and Viner began to wonder if the events 
of the previous day had warned Mr. Cave and those behind him to avoid 
publicity. 

Instructed by Viner, who was determined to spare neither effort nor 
money to clear his old schoolmate, Felpham had engaged the services of 
one of the most brilliant criminal barristers of the day, Mr. Millington- 
Bywater, on behalf of his client; and he and Viner had sat up half the night 


with him, instructing him in the various mysteries and ramifications of the 
case. A big, heavy-faced, shrewd-eyed man, Mr. Millington-Bywater made 
no sign, and to all outward appearance showed no very great interest while 
the counsel who now appeared on behalf of the police, completed his case 
against the prisoner. 

The only new evidence produced by the prosecution was that of the 
greengrocer on whose premises Hyde had admitted that he passed most of 
the night of the murder, and in whose shed the missing valuables had been 
found. The greengrocer's evidence as to his discovery was given in a plain 
and straightforward fashion--he was evidently a man who would just tell 
what he actually saw, and brought neither fancy nor imagination to bear on 
his observation. But when the prosecution had done with him, Mr. 
Millington-Bywater rose and quietly asked the police to produce the watch, 
chain and ring which the greengrocer had found, in their original 
wrappings. He held up the wrapping-papers to the witness and asked him if 
he could swear that this was what he had found the valuables in and had 
given to the police. The greengrocer was positive as to this; he was positive, 
too, that the other wrappings which Felpham had carefully preserved were 
those which had been on the outside of the parcel and had been thrown 
aside by himself on its discovery and afterwards picked up by Viner. Mr. 
Millington-Bywater handed all these papers up to the magistrate, directing 
his attention to the strong odour of drugs or chemicals which still pervaded 
them, and to the address of the manufacturing chemists which appeared on 
the outer wrapping. The magistrate seemed somewhat mystified. 

"What is the object of this?" he asked, glancing at the defending 
counsel. "It is admitted that these are the wrappings in which the watch, and 
chain and ring were found in the witness's shed, but"--he paused, with 
another inquiring look--"you propose to--what?" he asked. 

"I propose, Your Worship, to prove that these things were never put 
there by the prisoner at all!" answered Mr. Millington-Bywater, promptly 
and with an assurance which was not lost on the spectators. "I intend to 
show that they were purposely placed in that outhouse by the real murderer 
of John Ashton after the statement made by the prisoner at the inquest 
became public--placed there, of course, to divert any possible suspicion of 
himself. 

"And now," he continued, after the greengrocer had left the box and the 
prosecuting counsel had intimated that he had no more evidence to bring 


forward at present, "now I will outline the defence which I shall set up on 
behalf of my client. I intend to prove that John Ashton was murdered by 
some man not yet discovered, who killed him in order to gain possession of 
certain papers which he carried on him--papers of extreme importance, as 
will be shown. We know where certain of those papers are, and we hope 
before very long to know where the rest are, and also where a certain very 
valuable diamond is, which the murdered man had on him at the time of his 
death. I shall, indeed, prove that the prisoner--certainly through his own 
foolishness--is wrongly accused. It will be within your worship's 
recollection that when the prisoner was first before you, he very unwisely 
refused to give his name and address or any information--he subsequently 
repented of that and made a statement, not only to the police but before the 
coroner. Now, I propose to put him into that box so that he may give 
evidence, and I shall then call certain witnesses who will offer evidence 
which will go to prove that what I say as regards the murder of Ashton is 
more than probable--namely, that he was murdered for the sake of the 
documents he had on him, and that the spoiling of his money and valuables 
was a mere piece of bluff, intended to mislead. Let the prisoner go into the 
box!" 

There was a continued deep silence in court while Hyde, under 
examination, repeated the story which he had told to Viner and Drillford 
and before the coroner and his jury. It was a plain, consecutive story, in 
which he set forth the circumstances preceding the evening of the murder 
and confessed his picking up of the ring which lay on the pavement by 
Ashton's body. He kept his eyes steadily fixed on Mr. Millington-Bywater 
under this examination, never removing them from him save when the 
magistrate interposed with an occasional remark or question. But at one 
point a slight commotion in court caused him to look among the spectators, 
and Viner, following the direction of his eyes, saw him start, and at the 
Same instant saw what it was that he started at. Methley, followed by the 
claimant, was quietly pushing a way through the throng between the door 
and the solicitor's table. 

Viner leaned closer to Mr. Pawle. 

"Do you see?" he whispered. "Hyde evidently recognizes one of those 
two! Now--which?" 

Mr. Pawle glanced at the prisoner. Hyde's face, hitherto pale, had 
flushed a little, and his eyes had grown bright; he looked as if he had 


suddenly seen a friend's face in a hostile crowd. But Mr. Millington- 
Bywater, who had been bending over his papers, suddenly looked up with 
another question, and Hyde again turned his attention to him. 

"All that you really know of this matter," asked Mr. Millington-Bywater, 
"is that you chanced to turn up Lonsdale Passage, saw a man lying on the 
pavement and a ring close by, and that, being literally starving and 
desperate, you snatched up that ring and ran away as fast as you could?" 

"Yes--that is all," asserted Hyde. "Except that I had met a man, as I have 
already told you, at the end of the passage by which I entered." 

"You did not even know whether this man lying on the pavement was 
alive or dead?" 

"I thought he might be drunk," replied Hyde. "But after I had snatched 
up the ring I never thought at all until I had run some distance. I was afraid 
of being followed." 

"Now why were you afraid of being followed?" 

"I was famishing!" answered Hyde. "I knew I could get something, 
some money, on that ring, in the morning, and I wanted to stick to it. I was 
afraid that the man whom I met as I ran out of the passage, whom I now 
know to have been Mr. Viner, might follow me and make me give up the 
ring. And the ring meant food." 

Mr. Millington-Bywater let this answer sink into the prevalent 
atmosphere and suddenly turned to another matter. The knife which had 
been found in Hyde's possession was lying with certain other exhibits on 
the solicitor's table, and Mr. Millington-Bywater pointed to it. 

"Now about that knife," he said. "It is yours? Very well--how long have 
you had it?" 

"Three or four years," replied Hyde, promptly. "I bought it when I was 
touring in the United States, at a town called Guthrie, in Oklahoma. And," 
he added suddenly and with a triumphant smile as of a man who is 
unexpectedly able to clinch an argument, "there is a gentleman there who 
was with me when I bought it--Mr. Nugent Starr!" 

From the magistrate on his bench to the policeman at the door every 
person in court turned to look at the man to whom the prisoner pointed an 
out-stretched finger. And Mr. Pawle let out an irrepressible exclamation. 

"Good God!" he said. "The claimant fellow!" 

But Viner said nothing. He was staring, as everybody else was, at the 
man who sat by Methley. He, suddenly aware that Hyde had pointed to him, 


was obviously greatly taken aback and embarrassed--he looked sharply at 
the prisoner, knitted his brows, shook his head, and turning to Methley 
muttered something which no one else caught. Mr. Millington-Bywater 
looked at him and tured to his client. 

"You say there is a gentleman here--that gentleman!--who was with you 
when you bought that knife?" he asked. "A friend of yours, then?" 

"Well--we were playing in the same company," asserted Hyde. "Mr. 
Moreby-Bannister's company. He was heavy lead--I was juvenile. He 
knows me well enough. He was with me when I bought that knife in a 
hardware store in Guthrie." 

The magistrate's eye was on the man who sat by Methley, and there was 
a certain amount of irritation in it. And suddenly Methley whispered 
something to his companion and the man shyly but with a noticeable 
composure stood up. 

"I beg Your Worship's pardon," he said, quietly, with a polite bow to the 
bench, "but really, the witness is under a mistaken impression! I don't know 
him, and I have never been in the town he mentions--in fact, I have never 
been in the United States. I am very sorry, but, really, there is some strange 
mistake--I--the witness is an absolute stranger to me!" 

The attention of all present was transferred to Hyde. And Hyde flushed, 
leaned forward over the ledge of the witness-box and gave the claimant a 
long, steady stare. 

"No mistake at all!" he suddenly exclaimed in a firm voice. "That's Mr. 
Nugent Starr! I played with him for over twelve months." 

While this had been going on, Felpham on one side, and Carless on the 
other, had been whispering to Mr. Millington-Bywater, who listened to both 
with growing interest, and began to nod to each with increasing 
intelligence--and then, suddenly, the prosecuting counsel played 
unexpectedly and directly into his hand. 

"If Your Worship pleases," said the prosecuting counsel, "I should like 
to have the prisoner's assertion categorically denied--it may be of 
importance. Perhaps this gentleman will go into the box and deny it on 
oath." 

Mr. Millington-Bywater sat down as quickly as if a heavy hand had 
forced him into his seat, and Viner saw a swift look of gratification cross his 
features. Close by, Mr. Pawle chuckled with joy. 


"By the Lord Harry!" he whispered, "the very thing we wanted! No 
need to wait for the adjourned coroner's inquest, Viner--the thing'll come 
out now!" 

Viner did not understand. He saw Hyde turned out of the box; he saw 
the claimant, after an exchange of remarks with Methley, step into it; he 
heard him repeat on oath the denial he had just uttered, after stating that his 
name was Cave, and that he lived at the Belmead Hotel, Lancaster Gate; 
and he saw Mr. Millington-Bywater, after exchanging a few questions and 
answers in whispers with Hyde over the ledge of the dock, turn to the 
witness as he was about to step down. 

"A moment, sir," he said. "I want to ask you a few questions, with the 
permission of His Worship, who will soon see that they are very pertinent. 
So," he went on, "you reside at the Belmead Hotel, in Lancaster Gate, and 
your name is Edward Cave?" 

"At present,” answered the witness, stiffly. 

"Do you mean that your name is Edward Cave--at present?" 

"My name is Edward Cave, and at present I live--as I have stated," 
replied the witness with dignity. 

"You have just stated, on oath, that you are not Nugent Starr, have never 
been so called, don't know the prisoner, never met him in America, have 
never set foot in America! Now, then--mind, you're on your oath!--is 
Edward Cave your real or full name?" 

"Well, strictly speaking," answered the witness, after some hesitation, 
"no, it is not. My full name is Cave-Gray--my family name; but for the 
present--" 

"For the present you wish to be called Mr. Cave. Now, sir, are you not 
the person who claims to be the rightful Earl of Ellingham?" 

A murmur of excited interest ran round the court, and everybody 
recognized that a new stage of the case had been entered upon. Every eye, 
especially the observant eyes on the bench, were fixed on the witness, who 
now looked considerably ruffled. He glanced at Methley--but Methley sat 
with averted look and made no sign; he looked at the magistrate; the 
magistrate, it was plain, expected the question to be answered. And the 
answer came, almost sullenly. 

"Yes, I am!" 

"That is to say, you are really--or you claim to be really--the Lord 
Marketstoke who disappeared from England some thirty-five years ago, and 


you have now returned, though you are legally presumed to be dead, to 
assert your rights to titles and estates? You absolutely claim to be the ninth 
Earl of Ellingham?" 

"Yes!" 

"Where have you been during the last thirty-five years?" 

"In Australia." 

"What part?" 

"Chiefly in Melbourne. But I was for four or five years up-country." 

"What name did you go under there?" 

Mr. Pawle, Mr. Carless and the rest of the spectators who were in these 
secrets regarded the witness with keen attention when this question was put 
to him. But his answer came promptly. 

"At first, under the name of Wickham. Later under the one I now use-- 
Cave." 

"Did you marry out there?" 

"Never!" 

"And so, of course, you never had a daughter?" 

"[ have never been married and have never had daughter or son!" 

Mr. Millington-Bywater turned to Mr. Carless, at his left elbow, and 
exchanged two or three whispered remarks with him. At last he looked 
round again at the witness. 

"Yesterday," he said, "in your character of claimant to the Ellingham 
title and estates you showed to Messrs. Carless & Driver, of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, and to the present holder of the title, certain documents, letters, 
papers, which would go some way toward establishing your claim to be 
what you profess to be. Now, I will say at once that we believe these papers 
to have been stolen from the body of John Ashton when he was murdered. 
And I will ask you a direct question, on your oath! Have those papers 
always been in your possession since you left England thirty-five years 
ago?" 

The witness drew himself up and looked steadily at his questioner. 

"No!" he answered firmly. "They were stolen from me almost as soon as 
I arrived in Australia. I have only just regained possession of them." 

CHAPTER XXIII 

IS THIS MAN RIGHT? 

A murmur of astonishment ran through the court as the witness made 
his last reply, and those most closely interested in him turned and looked at 


each other with obvious amazement. And for a moment Mr. Millington- 
Bywater seemed to be at a loss; in the next he bent forward toward the 
witness-box and fixed the man standing there with a piercing look. 

"Do you seriously tell us, on your oath, that these papers--your papers, 
if you are what you claim to be--were stolen from you many years ago, and 
have only just been restored to you?" he asked. "On your oath, mind!" 

"I do tell you so," answered the witness quietly. "I am on oath." 

The magistrate glanced at Mr. Millington-Bywater. 

"What is the relevancy of this--in relation to the prisoner and the charge 
against him?" he inquired. "You have some point, of course?" 

"The relevancy is this, Your Worship," replied Mr. Millington-Bywater: 
"Our contention is that the papers referred to were until recently in the 
custody of John Ashton, the murdered man--I can put a witness in the box 
who can give absolute proof of that, a highly reputable witness, who is 
present,--and that John Ashton was certainly murdered by some person or 
persons who, for purposes of their own, wished to gain possession of them. 
Now, we know that they are in possession of the present witness, or rather, 
of his solicitors, to whom he has handed them. I mean to prove that Ashton 
was murdered in the way, and for the reason I suggest, and that accordingly 
the prisoner is absolutely innocent of the charge brought against him. I 
should therefore like to ask this witness to tell us how he regained 
possession of these papers, for I am convinced that in what he can tell us 
lies the secret of Ashton's murder. Now," he continued, turning again to the 
witness as the magistrate nodded assent, "we will assume for the time being 
that you are what you represent yourself to be--the Lord Marketstoke who 
disappeared from England thirty-five years ago. You have just heard what I 
said to His Worship--about these papers, and what I put forward as regards 
their connection with the murder of John Ashton? Will you tell us how you 
lost those papers, and more particularly, how you recently regained 
possession of them? You see the immense, the vital importance of this to 
the unfortunate young fellow in the dock?" 

"Who," answered the witness with a calm smile, "is quite and utterly 
mistaken in thinking that he knew me in America, for I have certainly never 
set foot in America, neither North nor South, in my life! I am very much 
surprised indeed to be forced into publicity as I have been this morning--I 
came here as a merely curious spectator and had no idea whatever that I 


should be called into this box. But if any evidence of mine can establish, or 
help to establish, the prisoner's innocence, I will give it only too gladly." 

"Much obliged to you, sir," said Mr. Millington-Bywater, who, in 
Viner's opinion, was evidently impressed by the witness's straightforward 
tone and candid demeanour. 

"Well, if you will tell us--in your own way--about these papers, now-- 
always remembering that we have absolute proof that until recently they 
were in the possession of John Ashton? Let me preface whatever you 
choose to tell us with a question: Do you know that they were in possession 
of John Ashton?" 

"IT have no more idea or knowledge of whose hands they were in, and 
had been in, for many years, until they were restored to me, than the man in 
the moon has!" affirmed the witness. "I'll tell you the whole story-- 
willingly: I could have told it yesterday to certain gentlemen, whom I see 
present, if they had not treated me as an impostor as soon as they saw me. 
Well,"--here he folded his hands on the ledge of the witness-box, and 
quietly fixing his eyes on the examining counsel, proceeded to speak in a 
calm, conversational tone--"the story is this: I left England about five-and- 
thirty years ago after certain domestic unpleasantnesses which I felt so 
much that I determined to give up all connection with my family and to start 
an absolutely new life of my own. I went away to Australia and landed 
there under the name of Wickham. I had a certain amount of money which 
had come to me from my mother. I speculated with it on my arrival, 
somewhat foolishly, no doubt, and I lost it--every penny. 

"So then I was obliged to work for my living. I went up country, and for 
some time worked as a miner in the Bendigo district. I had been working in 
this way perhaps fourteen months when an accident occurred in the mine at 
which I was engaged. There was a serious fall of earth and masonry; two or 
three of my fellow-workers were killed on the spot, and I was taken up for 
dead. I was removed to a local hospital--there had been some serious injury 
to my head and spine, but I still had life in me, and I was brought round. 
But I remained in hospital, in a sort of semiconscious state, for a long time-- 
months. When I went back, after my discharge, to my quarters--nothing but 
a rough shanty which I had shared with many other men--all my 
possessions had vanished. Among them, of course, were the papers I had 
kept, and a packet of letters written to me by my mother when I was a 
schoolboy at Eton. 


"Of course, I knew at once what had happened--some one of my mates, 
believing me to be dead, had appropriated all my belongings and gone off 
with them. There was nothing at all to be wondered at in that--it was the 
usual thing in such a society. And I knew there was nothing to do but to 
accept my loss philosophically." 

"Did you make no effort to recover your possessions?" asked Mr. 
Millington-Bywater. 

"No," answered the witness with a quiet smile. "I didn't! I knew too 
much of the habits of men in mining centers to waste time in that way. A 
great many men had left that particular camp during my illness--it would 
have been impossible to trace each one. No--after all, I had left England in 
order to lose my identity, and now, of course, it was gone. I went away into 
quite another part of the country--into Queensland. I began trading in 
Brisbane, and I did very well there, and remained there many years. Then I 
went farther south, to Sydney--and I did very well there too. It was in 
Sydney, years after that, that I saw the advertisements in the newspapers, 
English and Colonial, setting forth that my father was dead, and asking for 
news of myself. I took no notice of them--I had not the least desire to return 
to England, no wish for the title, and I was quite content that my youngest 
brother should get that and the estates. So I did nothing; nobody knew who 
I really was--" 

"One moment!" said Mr. Millington-Bywater. "While you were at the 
mining-camp, in the Bendigo district, did you ever reveal your secret to any 
of your fellow-miners?" 

"Never!" answered the witness. "I never revealed it to a living soul until 
I told my solicitor there, Mr. Methley, after my recent arrival in London." 

"But of course, whoever stole your letters and so on, would discover, or 
guess at, the truth?" suggested Mr. Millington-Bywater. 

"Oh, of course, of course!" said the witness. "Well as I was saying, I did 
nothing--except to keep an eye on the papers. I saw in due course that leave 
to presume my death had been given, and that my younger brother had 
assumed the title, and administered the estate, and I was quite content. The 
fact was, I was at that time doing exceedingly well, and I was too much 
interested in my doings to care about what was going on in England. All my 
life," continued the witness, with a slight smile, "I have had a--I had better 
call it a weakness--for speculating; and when I had got a goodly sum of 
money together by my trading venture in Brisbane and Sydney, I began 


speculating again, in Melbourne chiefly. And--to cut my story short--last 
year I had one of my periodic bad turns of fortune: I lost a lot of money. 
Now, I am, as you see, getting on in life, over sixty--and it occurred to me 
that if I came over to England and convinced my nephew, the present holder 
of the title and estates, that I am really who I am, he would not be averse-- 
we have always been a generous family--to giving me enough to settle 
down on in Australia for the rest of my days. Perhaps I had better say at 
once, since we are making matters so very public, that I do not want the 
title, nor the estate; I will be quite candid and say what I do want--enough to 
let me live in proper comfort in Australia, whither I shall again repair as 
soon as I settle my affairs here." 

Mr. Millington-Bywater glanced at the magistrate and then at the 
witness. 

"Well, now, these papers?" he said. "You didn't bring them to London 
with you?" 

"Of course not!" answered the witness. "I had not seen or heard of them 
for thirty-two years! No I relied, on coming to this country, on other things 
to prove my identity, such as my knowledge of Marketstoke and Ellingham, 
my thorough acquaintance with the family history, my recollection of 
people I had known, like Mr. Carless, Mr. Driver, and their clerk, Mr. 
Portlethwaite, and on the fact that I lost this finger through a shooting 
accident when I was a boy, at Ellingham. Curiously," he added with another 
smile, "these things don't seem to have much weight. But no! I had no 
papers when I landed here." 

"How did they come into your possession, then?" asked Mr. Millington- 
Bywater. "That is what we most earnestly desire to know. Let me impress 
upon you, sir, that this is the most serious and fateful question I can 
possibly put to you! How did you get them?" 

"And--from whom?" said the magistrate. "From whom?" 

The witness shook his head. 

"I can tell you exactly how I got them," he answered. "But I can't tell 
you from whom, for I don't know! What I can tell you is this: When I 
arrived at Tilbury from Melbourne, I asked a fellow-passenger with whom I 
came along to London if he could tell me of a quiet, good hotel in the 
neighbourhood of the parks--he recommended the Belfield, in Lancaster 
Gate. I went there and put myself up, and from it I went out and about a 
good deal, looking up old haunts. I also lunched and dined a good many 


times at some of the new restaurants which had sprung into being since I 
left London. I mention this to show you that I was where I could be seen 
and noticed, as I evidently was. One afternoon, while I was sitting in the 
smoking-room at my hotel, the page-boy came in with a letter on his tray, 
approached me, and said that it had been brought by a district messenger. It 
was addressed simply, 'Mr. Cave'--the name by which I had registered at the 
hotel--and was sealed; the inclosure, on a half-sheet of note-paper, was 
typewritten. I have it here," continued the witness, producing a pocketbook 
and taking out an envelope. "I will read its contents, and I shall be glad to 
let any one concerned see it. There is no address and no date, and it says 
this: 'If you wish to recover the papers and letters which were lost by you 
when you went into hospital at Wirra-Worra, Bendigo, thirty-two years ago, 
be at the Speke Monument in Kensington Gardens at five o'clock this 
afternoon.’ There was no signature." 

Another murmur of intense and excited interest ran round the court as 
the witness handed the letter up to the magistrate, who, after looking it over, 
passed it on to the counsel below. They, in their turn, showed it to Mr. 
Carless, Mr. Pawle and Lord Ellingham, Mr. Pawle, showing it to Viner, 
whispered in his ear: 

"If this man's telling the truth," he said, "this is the most extraordinary 
story I ever heard in my life." 

"It seems to me that it is the truth!" muttered Viner. "And I'm pretty 
certain that at last we're on the way-to finding out who killed Ashton. But 
let's hear the end." 

Mr. Millington-Bywater handed the letter back with a polite bow--it was 
very obvious to more than one observer that he had by this time quite 
accepted the witness as what he claimed to be. 

"You kept the appointment?" he asked. 

"I did, indeed!" exclaimed the witness. "As much out of greatly excited 
curiosity as anything! It seemed to me a most extraordinary thing that 
papers stolen from me in Australia thirty-two years ago should be returned 
to me in London! Yes, I walked down to the Speke Monument. I saw no one 
about there but a heavily veiled woman who walked about on one side of 
the obelisk while I patrolled the other. Eventually she approached me, and 
at once asked me if I had kept secret the receipt of the mysterious letter? I 
assured her that I had. She then told me that she was the ambassadress of 
the people who had my letters and papers, and who had seen and recognized 


me in London and tracked me to my hotel. She was empowered to negotiate 
with me for the handing over of the papers. There were stipulations. I was 
to give my solemn word of honour that I would not follow her, or cause her 
to be followed. I was not to ask questions. And I was to give a post-dated 
check on the bank at which I had opened an account in London, on receipt 
of the papers. The check was to be post-dated one month; it was to be made 
out to bearer, and the amount was ten thousand pounds. I agreed!" 

"You really agreed!" exclaimed Mr. Millington-Bywater. 

"I agreed! I wanted my papers. We parted, with an agreement that we 
were to meet two days later at the same place. I was there--so was the 
woman. She handed me a parcel, and I immediately took it to an adjacent 
seat and examined it. Everything that I could remember was there, with two 
exceptions. The packet of letters from my mother, to which I referred just 
now, was missing; so was a certain locket, which had belonged to her, and 
of which I had taken great care since her death, up to the time of my 
accident in the mining-camp. I pointed out these omissions to the woman: 
she answered that the papers which she had handed over were all that had 
been in her principal's possession. Thereupon I gave her the check which 
had been agreed upon, and we parted." 

"And that is all you know of her?" asked Mr. Millington-Bywater. 

"ALL!" 

"Can you describe her?" 

"A tallish, rather well-built woman, but so veiled that I could see 
nothing of her features; it was, moreover, nearly dark on both occasions. 
From her speech and manner, she was, I should say, a woman of education 
and refinement." 

"Did you try to trace her, or her principals, through the district 
messenger who brought the letter?" 

"Certainly not! I told you, just now, that I gave my word of honour: I 
couldn't." 

Mr. Millington-Bywater turned to the magistrate. 

"I can, if Your Worship desires it, put a witness in the box who can 
prove beyond doubt that the papers of which we have just heard this 
remarkable story, were recently in the possession of John Ashton," he said. 
"He is Mr. Cecil Perkwite, of the Middle Temple--a member of my own 
profession." 

But the magistrate, who appeared unusually thoughtful, shook his head. 


"After what we have heard," he said, "I think we had better adjourn. The 
prisoner will be remanded--as before--for another week." 

When the magistrate had left the bench, and the court was humming 
with the murmur of tongues suddenly let free, Mr. Pawle forced his way to 
the side of the last witness. 

"Whoever you are, sir," he said, "there's one thing certain--nobody but 
you can supply the solution of the mystery about Ashton's death! Come 
with me and Carless at once." 

CHAPTER XXIV 

THE BROKEN LETTER 

The man whose extraordinary story had excited such intense interest 
had become the object of universal attention. Hyde, hitherto the centre of 
attraction, was already forgotten, and instead of people going away from the 
court to canvass his guilt or his innocence, they surged round the witness 
whose testimony, strange and unexpected, had so altered the probabilities of 
the case. It was with difficulty that Methley got his client away into a 
private room; there they were joined by Mr. Carless, Mr. Pawle, Mr. 
Perkwite, Lord Ellingham and Viner, and behind a locked door these men 
looked at each other and at this centre of interest with the air of those to 
whom something extraordinary has just been told. After a moment of 
silence Mr. Carless spoke, addressing the man whose story had brought 
matters to an undeniable crisis. 

"I am sure," he said gravely, and with a side glance at Lord Ellingham, 
"that if your story is true, sir,--and after what we have just heard, I am 
beginning to think that my first conclusions may have been wrong ones,--no 
one will welcome your reappearance more warmly than the young 
gentleman whom you will turn out of title and property! But you must see 
for yourself that your claims must be thoroughly investigated--and as what 
you have now just told affects other people, and we must invite you to full 
discussion, I propose that, for the time being, we address you as Mr. Cave." 

The claimant smiled, and nodded genially to the young man whose 
uncle he alleged himself to be. 

"I wish to remain Mr. Cave," he said. "I don't want to turn my nephew 
out of title and property, so long as he will do something for his old uncle. 
Call me Mr. Cave, by all means." 

"We must talk--and at once," said Mr. Carless. "There are several points 
arising out of your evidence on which you must give me information. 


Whoever is at the back of that woman who handed you those papers is 
probably the murderer of John Ashton--and that is what must be got at. 
Now, where can we have a_ conference--immediately?--Your office, 
Methley, is not far away, I think." 

"My house is nearer," said Viner. "Come--we shall be perfectly quiet in 
my study, and there will be nothing to interrupt us. Let us go now." 

A police official let them out by a side-door, and Viner and Mr. Pawle 
led the way through some side-streets to Markendale Square, the others 
coming behind, conversing eagerly about the events of the morning. Mr. 
Pawle, on his part, was full of excitement. 

"If we can only trace that woman, Viner!" he exclaimed. "That's the next 
thing! Get hold of her, whoever she is, and then--ah, we shall be in sight of 
the finishing-part." 

"What about tracing the whole lot through the check he has given?" 
suggested Viner. "Wouldn't that be a good way?" 

"We should have to wait nearly a month," answered Mr. Pawle. "And 
even then it would be difficult--simple though it seems at first sight. There 
are folk who deal in post-dated checks, remember! This may have been 
dealt with already--aye, and that diamond too; and the man who has got the 
proceeds may already be many a mile away. Deep, cunning folk they are 
who have been in this, Viner. And now--speed is the thing!" 

Viner led his guests into his library, and as he placed chairs for them 
round a centre table, an idea struck him. 

"I have a suggestion to make," he said with a shy smile at the legal men. 
"My aunt, Miss Penkridge, who lives with me, is an unusually sharp, 
shrewd woman. She has taken vast interest in this affair, and I have kept her 
posted up in all its details. She was in court just now and heard Mr. Cave's 
story. If no one has any objection, I should like her to be present at our 
deliberations--as a mysterious woman has entered into the case, Miss 
Penkridge may be able to suggest something." 

"Excellent idea!" exclaimed Mr. Carless. "A shrewd woman is worth her 
weight in gold! By all means bring Miss Penkridge in--she may, as you say, 
make some suggestion." 

Miss Penkridge, fetched into the room and duly introduced, lost no time 
in making a suggestion of an eminently practical nature--that as all these 
gentlemen had been cooped up in that stuffy police-court for two or three 
hours, they would be none the worse for a glass of wine, and she 


immediately disappeared, jingling a bunch of keys, to reappear a few 
minutes later in charge of the parlour-maid carrying decanters and glasses. 

"A very comfortable suggestion, that, ma'am," observed Mr. Carless, 
bowing to his hostess over a glass of old sherry. "Your intuition does you 
credit! But now, gentlemen, and Miss Penkridge, straight to business! Mr. 
Cave, the first question I want to put to you is this: on what date did you 
receive the letter which you exhibited in court this morning?" 

Mr. Cave produced a small pocket diary and turned over its pages. 

"I can tell you that," he answered. "I made a note of it at the time. It 
was--yes, here we are--on the twenty-first of November." 

"And you received these papers, I think you said, two days later?" 

"Yes--on the twenty-third. Here is the entry." 

Mr. Carless looked round at the assembled faces. 

"John Ashton was murdered on the night of the twenty-second of 
November," he remarked significantly. "Therefore he had not been 
murdered when the veiled woman first met Mr. Cave for the first time, and 
he had been murdered when she met Mr. Cave the second time!" 

There was a silence as significant as Mr. Carless' tone upon this--broken 
at last by Mr. Cave. 

"If I may say a word or two," he remarked diffidently. "I don't 
understand matters about this John Ashton. The barrister who asked me 
questions--Mr. Millington-Bywater, is it--said that he, or somebody, had 
positive proof that Mr. Ashton had my papers in his possession for some 
time previous to his death. Is that really so?" 

Mr. Carless pointed to Mr. Perkwite. 

"This is the gentleman whom Mr. Millington-Bywater could have put in 
the box this moming to prove that," he replied. "Mr. Perkwite, of the 
Middle Temple--a barrister-at-law, Mr. Cave. Mr. Perkwite met Mr. Ashton 
some three months ago at Marseilles, and Mr. Ashton then not only asked 
his advice about the Ellingham affair, alleging that he knew the missing 
Lord Marketstoke, but showed him the papers which you have recently 
deposited with Mr. Methley here--which papers, Ashton alleged, were 
intrusted to him by Lord Marketstoke on his deathbed. Ashton, according to 
Mr. Perkwite, took particular care of these papers, and always carried them 
about with him in a pocketbook." 

Mr. Cave appeared to be much exercised in thought on hearing this. 


"It is, of course, absurd to say that Lord Marketstoke --myself!-- 
intrusted papers to any one on his deathbed, since I am very much alive," he 
said. "But it is, equally of course, quite possible that Ashton had my papers. 
Who was Ashton?" 

"A man who had lived in Australia for some thirty-five or forty years at 
least," replied Mr. Carless, "and who recently returned to England and 
settled down in London, in this very square. He lived chiefly in Melbourne, 
but we have heard that for some four or five years he was somewhere up 
country. You never heard of him out there? He was evidently well known in 
Melbourne." 

"No, I never heard of him," replied Mr. Cave. "But I don't know 
Melbourne very well; I know Sydney and Brisbane better. However, an idea 
strikes me--Ashton may have had something to do with the purloining of 
my letters and effects at Wirra-Worra, when I met with the accident I told 
you of." 

"So far aS we are aware," remarked Mr. Carless, "Ashton was an 
eminently respectable man!" 

"So far as you know!" said Mr. Cave. "There is a good deal in the 
saving clause, I think. I have known a good many men in Australia who 
were highly respectable in the last stages of life who had been anything but 
that in their earlier ones! Of what class was this Ashton?" 

"IT met him, occasionally," said Methley, "though I never knew who he 
was until after his death. He was a very pleasant, kindly, good-humoured 
man--but," he added, "I should say, from his speech and manners, a man 
who had risen from a somewhat humble position of life. I remember 
noticing his hands--they were the hands of a man who at some period had 
done hard manual labour." 

Mr. Cave smiled knowingly. 

"There you are!" he said. "He had probably been a miner! Taking 
everything into consideration, I am inclined to believe that he was most 
likely one of the men, or the man, who stole my papers thirty-two years 
ago." 

"There may be something in this," remarked Mr. Pawle, glancing 
uneasily at Mr. Carless. "It is a fact that the packet of letters to which Mr. 
Cave referred this morning as having been written by the Countess of 
Ellingham to Lord Marketstoke when a boy at school, was found by Mr. 
Viner and myself in Ashton's house, and that the locket which he also 


mentioned is in existence--facts which Mr. Cave will doubtless be glad to 
know of. But," added the old lawyer, shaking his head, "what does all this 
imply? That Ashton, of whom up to now we have heard nothing but good, 
was not only a thief, but an impostor who was endeavouring, or meant to 
endeavour, to palm off a bogus claimant on people, who, but for Mr. Cave's 
appearance and evidence, would certainly have been deceived! It is most 
amazing." 

"Don't forget," said Viner quietly, "that Mr. Perkwite says that Ashton 
showed him at Marseilles a certain marriage certificate and a birth 
certificate." 

Mr. Carless started. 

"Ah!" he exclaimed. "I had forgotten that. Um! However, don't let us 
forget, just now, that our main object in meeting was to do something 
towards tracking these people who gave Mr. Cave these papers. Now, Mr. 
Cave, you got no information out of the woman?" 

"None!" answered Mr. Cave. "I was not to ask questions, you 
remember." 

"You took her for a gentlewoman?" 

""Yes--from her speech and manner." 

"Did she imply to you that she was an intermediary?" 

"Yes--she spoke of some one, indefinitely, you know, for whom she was 
acting.” 

"And she told you, I think, that you had been recognized, in London, 
since your arrival, by some one who had known you in Australia years 
before?" 

"Yes--certainly she told me that." 

"Just let me look at that typewritten letter again, will you?" asked Mr. 
Carless. "It seems impossible, but we might get something out of that." 

Mr. Cave handed the letter over, and once more it was passed from hand 
to hand: finally it fell into the hands of Miss Penkridge, who began to 
examine it with obvious curiosity. 

"Afraid there's nothing to be got out of that!" sighed Mr. Carless. "The 
rogues were cunning enough to typewrite the message--if there'd been any 
handwriting, now, we might have had a chance! You say there was nothing 
on the envelope but your name, Mr. Cave?" 

Mr. Cave opened his pocketbook again. 


"There is the envelope," he said. "Nothing but Mr. Cave, as you see-- 
that is also typewritten." 

Miss Penkridge picked up the envelope as Mr. Cave tossed it across the 
table. She appeared to examine it carefully, but suddenly she turned to Mr. 
Carless. 

"There is a clue in these things!" she exclaimed. "A plain clue! One 
that's plain enough to me, anyway. I could follow it up. I don't know 
whether you gentlemen can." 

Mr. Carless, who had, up to that point, treated Miss Penkridge with 
good-humoured condescension, turned sharply upon her. 

"What do you mean, ma'am?" he asked. "You really see something in-- 
in a typewritten letter?" 

"A great deal!" answered Miss Penkridge. "And in the stationery on 
which it's typed, and in the envelope in which it's inclosed. Now look here: 
This letter has been typed on a half-sheet of notepaper. Hold the half-sheet 
up to the light--what do you see? One half of the name and address of the 
stationer who supplied it, in watermark. What is that one half?" 

Mr. Carless held the paper to the light and saw on the top line, ... 
"sforth," on the middle line, ... "nd Stationer" and, ... "n Hill" on the bottom 
line. 

"My nephew there," went on Miss Penkridge, "knows what that would 
be, in full, if the other half of the sheet were here. It would be precisely 
what it is under the flap of this envelope--there you are! 'Bigglesforth, 
Bookseller and Stationer, Craven Hill.’ Everybody in this district knows 
Bigglesforth--we get our stationery from him. Now, Bigglesforth has not 
such a very big business in really expensive notepaper like this--the other 
half of the sheet, of course, would have a finely engraved address on it--and 
you can trace the owner of this paper through him, with patience and 
trouble. 

"But here's a still better clue! Look at this typewritten letter. In it, the 
letter o occurs with frequency. Now, notice--the letter is broken, imperfect; 
the top left-hand curve has been chipped off. Do you mean to tell me that 
with time and trouble and patience you can't find out to whom that machine 
belongs? Taking the fact that this half-sheet of notepaper came from 
Bigglesforth's, of Craven Hill," concluded Miss Penkridge with emphasis, 
"T should say that this document--so important--came from somebody who 
doesn't live a million miles from here!" 


Mr. Carless had followed Miss Penkridge with admiring attention, and 
he now rose to his feet. 

"Ma'am," he exclaimed, "Mr. Viner's notion of having you to join our 
council has proved invaluable! I'll have that clue followed up instantly! 
Gentlemen, we can do no more just now--let us separate. Mr. Cave--you'll 
continue to be heard of at the Belfield Hotel?" 

"I shall be at your service any time, Mr. Carless," responded Mr. Cave. 
"A telephone message will bring me at once to Lincoln's Inn Fields." 

The assembly broke up, and Viner was left alone with Miss Penkridge. 

"That was clever of you!" he said, admiringly. "I should never have 
noticed that. But--there are a lot of typewriting machines in London!" 

"Not so many owned by customers of Bigglesforth's!" retorted Miss 
Penkridge. "I'd work it out, if I were a detective!" 

The parlour-maid looked in and attracted Viner's attention. 

"Mr. Felpham wants you at the telephone, sir," she said. 

CHAPTER XXV 

THROUGH THE TELEPHONE 

Events had crowded so thick and fast upon Viner during the last day or 
two, that he went to the telephone fully expecting to hear of some new 
development. But he was scarcely prepared for his solicitor's first words. 

"Viner!" said Felpham, whose voice betrayed his excitement. "Is that 
man Cave still with you?" 

"No!" answered Viner. "Why?" 

"Listen carefully," responded Felpham. "In spite of all he asserts, and 
his long tale this morning at the police-court, I believe he's a rank impostor! 
I've just had another talk with Hyde." 

"Well?" demanded Viner. 

"Hyde," answered Felpham, "persists that he's not mistaken. He swears 
that the man is Nugent Starr. He says there's no doubt of it! And he's told 
me of another actor, a man named George Bellingham, who's now 
somewhere in London, who can positively identify him as Starr. I'm going 
to find Bellingham this afternoon--there's some deep-laid plot in all this, 
and that fellow had been cleverly coached in the event of his being 
unexpectedly tackled.... Viner!" 

"Well--I'm listening carefully," replied Viner. 

"Where's this man gone?" demanded Felpham. 


"To his hotel, I should think," answered Viner. "He left here just before 
one." 

"Listen!" said Felpham. "Do you think it would be wise to post New 
Scotland Yard on to him--detectives, you know?" 

Viner considered swiftly. In the rush of events he had forgotten that 
Carless had already given instructions for the watching of the pseudo Mr. 
Cave. 

"Why not find this man Bellingham first?" he suggested. "If he can 
prove, positively, that the fellow is Nugent Starr, you'd have something 
definite to work on. Where can Bellingham be found?" 

"Hyde's given me the address of a theatrical agent in Bedford Street 
who's likely to know of his whereabouts," replied Felpham. "I'm going over 
there at once. Hyde saw Bellingham in town three weeks ago." 

"Let me know at once," said Viner. "If you find Bellingham, take him to 
the Belfield Hotel and contrive to show him the man. Call me up later." 

He went away from his telephone and sought Miss Penkridge, whom he 
found in her room, arraying herself for out of doors. 

"Here's a new development!" he exclaimed, shutting the door on them. 
"Felpham's just telephoned to say that Hyde persists that the man who calls 
himself Cave is Nugent Starr! In that case, he won't--" 

Miss Penkridge interrupted her nephew with a sniff. 

"My dear Richard," she said, with a note of contemptuous impatience, 
"in a case like this, you don't know who's who or who isn't who! It wouldn't 
surprise me in the slightest if the man turns out to be Nugent Starr." 

"How did he come by such a straight tale, then?" asked Viner 
doubtfully. 

"Carefully prepared--in case of need," declared Miss Penkridge as she 
tied her bonnet-strings with a decisive tug. "The whole thing's a plant!" 

"That's what Felpham says," remarked Viner. "But--where are you 
going?" he broke off as Miss Penkridge, seizing an umbrella, started for the 
door. "Lunch is just going in." 

"My lunch can wait--I've had a biscuit and a glass of sherry," asserted 
Miss Penkridge. "I'm going round to Bigglesforth the stationer's, to follow 
up that clue I suggested just now. I dare say I can do a bit of detective work 
as well as another, and in my opinion, Richard, there's no time to be lost. I 
have been blessed and endowed," continued Miss Penkridge, as she laid 
hold of the door-handle, "with exceedingly acute perceptions, and I saw 


something when I made that suggestion which I'm quite sure none of you 
men, with all your brains, saw!" 

"What?" demanded Viner. 

"I saw that my suggestion wasn't at all pleasing to the man who calls 
himself Cave!" exclaimed Miss Penkridge. "It was only a flash of his eye, a 
sudden droop at the corners of his lips--but I saw! And I saw something 
else, too--that he got away as quickly as ever he could after I'd made that 
suggestion.” 

Viner looked at his aunt with amused wonder. He thought she was 
unduly suspicious, and Miss Penkridge guessed his thoughts. 

"You'll see," she said as she opened the door. 

"There are going to be strange revelations, Richard Viner, my boy! You 
said at the beginning of this that you'd suddenly got plunged into the middle 
of things--well, in my opinion, we're now coming to the end of things, and 
I'm going to do my bit to bring it about." 

With that Miss Penkridge sailed away, her step determined and her head 
high, and Viner, pondering many matters, went downstairs to entertain his 
visitors, the unlucky Hyde's sisters, with stories of the morning's 
proceedings and hopes of their brother's speedy acquittal. The poor ladies 
were of that temperament which makes its possessors clutch eagerly at any 
straw of hope floating on the sea of trouble, and they listened eagerly to all 
that their host could tell. 

"Langton has an excellent memory!" declared the elder Miss Hyde. 
"Don't you remember, sister, what a quantity of poetical pieces he knew by 
heart when he was quite a child?" 

"Before he was seven years of age!" said the younger sister. "And at ten 
he could recite the whole of the trial scene from "The Merchant of Venice.' 
Oh, yes, he always had a marvellous memory! If Langton says he 
remembers this man in America, dear Mr. Viner, I am sure Langton will be 
right, and that this is the man. But what a very dreadful person to utter such 
terrible falsehoods!" 

"And on oath!" said the elder Miss Hyde, solemnly. "On oath, sister!" 

"Sad!" murmured the younger lady. "Most sad! We find London life 
very disturbing, dear Mr. Viner, after our quiet country existence." 

"There are certainly some disturbing elements in it," admitted Viner. 

Just then came another interruption; for the second time since his return 
from the police-court, he was summoned to the telephone. To his great 


surprise, the voice that hailed him was Mrs. Killenhall's. 

"Ts that Mr. Viner?" the voice demanded in its usual brisk, clear tones. 

"Yes," answered Viner. "Is that Mrs. Killenhall?" 

"Yes!" came the prompt reply. "Mr. Viner, can you be so very kind? 
Miss Wickham and I have come down to the City on some business 
connected with Mr. Ashton, and we do so want somebody's help. Can you 
run down at once and join us? So sorry to trouble you, but we really do 
want a gentleman here." 

"Certainly!" responded Viner. "I'll come to you at once. But where are 
you?" 

"Come to 23 Mirrapore Street, off Whitechapel Road," answered Mrs. 
Killenhall. "There is some one here who knew Mr. Ashton, and I should 
like you to see him. Can you come at once? And have you the address 
right?" 

"A moment--repeat it, please," replied Viner, pulling out a memorandum 
book. He noted the address and spoke again: "I'll be there in half an hour, 
Mrs. Killenhall," he said. "Sooner, if it's possible." 

"Thank you so much," responded Mrs. Killenhall's steady voice. "So 
good of you--good-bye for the present, then." 

"Good-bye," said Viner. He hurried away into the hall, snatched up a 
hat, and letting himself out of the house, ran to the nearest cab-stand and 
beckoned to a chauffeur who often took him about. "I want to get along to 
Mirrapore Street, Whitechapel Road," he said, as he sprang into the car. "Do 
you know whereabouts it is?" 

The chauffeur knitted his brows and shook his head. 

"There's a sight of small streets running off Whitechapel Road, both 
sides, sir," he answered. "It'll be one of them--I'll find it. Mirrapore Street? 
Right, sir." 

"Get there as quickly as possible," said Viner. "The quicker the better." 

It was not until he had gone a good half of his journey that Viner began 
to wonder whatever it was that had taken Miss Wickham and her chaperon 
down to the far boundaries of the City--or, indeed, farther. Mrs. Killenhall 
had said the City, but Viner knew his London well enough to know that 
Whitechapel Road lies without the City confines. She had said, too, that a 
man who knew Mr. Ashton was there with her and Miss Wickham--what 
man, wondered Viner, and what doing in a district like that toward which he 
was speeding? 


The chauffeur did the run to Whitechapel Road in unusually good time; 
it was little more than two o'clock when the car passed the parish church. 
But the man had gone from one end of the road to the other, from the end of 
High Street to the beginning of Mile End Road, without success, when he 
stopped and looked in at his passenger. 

"Can't see no street of that name on either side, Mr. Viner," he said. 
"Have you got it right, sir?" 

"That's the name given me," answered Viner. He pointed to a policeman 
slowly patrolling the side walk. "Ask him," he said. "He'll know." 

The policeman, duly questioned, seemed surprised at first; then 
recollection evidently awoke in him. 

"Mirrypoor Street?" he said. "Oh, yes! Second to your left, third to the 
right--nice sort o' street for a car like yours to go into, too!" 

Viner overheard this and put his head out of the window. 

"Why?" he demanded. 

The policeman, quick to recognize a superior person, touched his helmet 
and stepped off the curb toward his questioner. 

"Pretty low quarter down there, sir," he said, with a significant glance in 
the direction concerned. "If you've business that way, I should advise you to 
look after yourself--some queer places down those streets, sir." 

"Thanks," responded Viner with a grim smile. "Go on, driver, as quick 
as you can, and stop at the corner of the street." 

The car swung out of Whitechapel Road into a long, dismal street, the 
shabbiness of which increased the further the main thoroughfare was left 
behind; and Viner, looking right and left, saw that the small streets running 
off that which he was traversing were still more dismal, still more shabby. 
Suddenly the car twisted to the right and stopped, and Viner was aware of a 
long, narrow street, more gloomy than the rest, wherein various doubtful- 
looking individuals moved about, and groups of poorly clad children played 
in the gutters. 

"All right," he said as he got down from the car, and the chauffeur made 
a grimace at the unlovely vista. "Look here--I don't want you to wait here. 
Go back to Whitechapel Road and hang about the end of the street we've 
just come down. I'll come back there to you." 

"Not afraid of going down here alone, then, sir?" asked the chauffeur. 
"It's a bit as that policeman said." 


"I'm all right," repeated Viner. "You go back and wait. I may be some 
time. I mayn't be long." 

He turned away down the street--and in spite of his declaration, he felt 
that this was certainly the most doubtful place he had ever been in. There 
were evil and sinister faces on the sidewalks; evil and sinister eyes looking 
out of dirty windows; here and there a silent-footed figure went by him in 
the gloom of the December day with the soft step of a wild animal; here and 
there, men leaning against the wall, glared suspiciously at him or fixed 
rapacious eyes on his good clothes. There were shops in this street such as 
Viner had never seen the like of--shops wherein coarse, dreadful looking 
food was exposed for sale; and there were public-houses from which came 
the odour of cheap gin and bad beer and rank tobacco; an atmosphere of 
fried fish and something far worse hung heavily above the dirty pavements, 
and at every step he took Viner asked himself the same question--what on 
earth could Miss Wickham and Mrs. Killenhall be doing in this wretched 
neighbourhood? 

Suddenly he came to the house he wanted--Number 23. It was just like 
all the other houses, of sombre grey brick, except for the fact that it looked 
somewhat cleaner than the rest, was furnished with blinds and curtains, and 
in the front downstairs window had a lower wire blind, on which was 
worked in tarnished gilt letters, the word Surgery. On the door was a brass 
plate, also tarnished, across which ran three lines in black: 

"Dr. Martincole. Attendance: 3 to 6 p. m. Saturdays. 5 to 9.30 p. m." 

Before Viner took the bell in hand, he glanced at the houses which 
flanked this East-end surgery. One was a poor-looking, meanly equipped 
chemist's shop; the other a second-hand clothing establishment. And 
comforting himself with the thought that if need arose the apparently fairly 
respectable proprietors of these places might reasonably be called upon for 
assistance, he rang the bell of Number 23 and awaited the opening of the 
door with considerable curiosity. 

The door was opened by Mrs. Killenhall herself, and Viner's quick eye 
failed to notice anything in her air or manner that denoted uneasiness. She 
smiled and motioned him to enter, shutting the door after him as he stepped 
into the narrow entrance hall. 

"So very good of you to come, Mr. Viner, and so quickly," she said. 
"You found your way all right?" 


"Yes, but I'm a good deal surprised to find you and Miss Wickham in 
this neighbourhood," answered Viner. "This is a queer place, Mrs. 
Killenhall. I hope--" 

"Oh, we're all right!" said Mrs. Killenhall, with a reassuring smile. "It is 
certainly a queer neighbourhood, but Dr. Martincole is an old friend of 
mine, and we're safe enough under his roof. He'll be here in a few minutes, 
and then--" 

"This man who knew Mr. Ashton?" interrupted Viner. "Where is he?" 

"Dr. Martincole will bring him in," said Mrs. Killenhall, "Come 
upstairs, Mr. Viner." 

Viner noticed that the house through which he was led was very quiet, 
and larger than he should have guessed at from the street frontage. From 
what he could see, it was well furnished, but dark and gloomy; gloomy, too, 
was a back room, high up the stairs, into which Mrs. Killenhall presently 
showed him. There, looking somewhat anxious, sat Miss Wickham, alone. 

"Here's Mr. Viner," said Mrs. Killenhall. "I'll tell Dr. Martincole he's 
come." 

She motioned Viner to a chair and went out. But the next instant Viner 
swung quickly round. As the door closed, he had heard the unmistakable 
click of a patent lock. 

CHAPTER XXVI 

THE DISMAL STREET 

Unknown to those who had taken part in the conference at Viner's 
house, unknown even to Carless, who in the multiplicity of his 
engagements, had forgotten the instructions which he had given on the 
previous afternoon to Portlethwaite, a strict watch was being kept on the 
man around whom all the events of that morning had centred. Portlethwaite, 
after Methley and his client had left Carless and Driver's office, had given 
certain instructions to one of his fellow-clerks, a man named Millwaters, in 
whose prowess as a spy he had unlimited belief. Millwaters was a fellow of 
experience. He possessed all the qualities of a sleuth-hound and was not 
easily baffled in difficult adventures. In his time he had watched erring 
husbands and doubtful wives; he had followed more than one high-placed 
wrong-doer running away from the consequences of forgery or 
embezzlement; he had conducted secret investigations into the behaviour of 
persons about whom his employers wanted to know something. In person 
and appearance he was eminently fitted for his job--a little, inconspicuous, 


plain-featured man who contrived to look as if he never saw anything. And 
to him, knowing that he was to be thoroughly depended upon, Portlethwaite 
had given precise orders. 

"You'll go up to Lancaster Gate tonight, Millwaters, and get a good look 
at that chap,” Portlethwaite had told him. "Take plenty of money--I'll speak 
to the cashier about that--and be prepared for anything, even to following, if 
he bolts. Once you've seen him, you're not to lose sight of him; make sure 
of him last thing today and first thing tomorrow. Follow him wherever he 
goes, make a note of wherever he goes, and particularly of whoever he 
meets. And if there's need, ring me up here, and let's know what's 
happening, or if you want assistance." 

There was no need for Millwaters to promise faithful compliance; 
Portlethwaite knew well enough that to put him on a trail was equivalent to 
putting a hound on the scent of a fox or a terrier to the run of a rat. And that 
evening, Millwaters, who had clever ways of his own, made himself well 
acquainted with the so-called Mr. Cave's appearance, and assured himself 
that his man had gone peacefully to rest at his hotel, and he had seen him 
again before breakfast next morning and had been in quiet and unobtrusive 
attendance upon him when, later, he visited Methley's office and 
subsequently walked away with Methley to the police-court. And 
Millwaters was in the police-court, meditatively sucking peppermint 
lozenges in a corner, when Mr. Cave was unexpectedly asked to give 
evidence; he was there, too, until Mr. Cave left the court. 

Cave's remarkable story ran off Millwaters' mentality like raindrops off 
a steep roof. It mattered nothing to him. He did not care the value of a brass 
button if Cave was Earl of Ellingham or Duke of Ditchmoor; his job was to 
keep his eye on him, whoever he was. And so when Viner and his party 
went round to Markendale Square, Millwaters slunk along in their rear, and 
at a corner of the Square he remained, lounging about, until his quarry 
reappeared. Two or three of the other men came out with Cave, but 
Millwaters noticed that Cave immediately separated from them. He was 
evidently impressing upon them that he was in a great hurry about 
something or other, and sped away from them, Millwaters's cold eye upon 
him. And within a minute Millwaters had observed what seemed to him 
highly suspicious circumstance--Cave, on leaving the others, had shot off 
down a side-street in the direction of Lancaster Gate, but as soon as he was 
out of sight of Markendale Square, had doubled in his tracks, hurried down 


another turning and sped away as fast as he could walk towards Paddington 
Station. 

Millwaters, shorter in the leg than the tall man in front, had to hurry to 
keep him in sight, but he was never far behind as Cave hastened along 
Craven Road and made for the terminus. Once or twice in this chase the 
quarry lifted a hand to an approaching taxicab, only to find each was 
engaged; it was not until he and his pursuer were in front of the Great 
Western Hotel that Cave found an empty cab, hailed it, and sprang in. 
Millwaters grinned quietly at that; he was used to this sort of chase, and he 
had memorized car and number before Cave had been driven off. It was a 
mere detail to charter the next, and to give a quiet word and wink to its 
chauffeur, who was opening its door for Millwaters when a third person 
came gently alongside and tapped the clerk's shoulder. Millwaters turned 
sharply and encountered Mr. Perkwite's shrewd eyes. 

"All right, Millwaters!" said the barrister. "I know what you're after! I'm 
after the same bird. We'll go together." 

Millwaters knew Mr. Perkwite very well as a promising young barrister 
whom Carless and Driver sometimes favoured with briefs. Mr. Perkwite's 
presence did not disturb him; he moved into the farther corner, and Mr. 
Perkwite slipped inside. The car moved off in pursuit of the one in front. 

"So you're on that game, Mr. Perkwite?" remarked Millwaters. "Ah! 
And who might have got you on to it, if one may ask?" 

"You know that I was at your people's office yesterday?" said Perkwite. 

"Saw you there," replied Millwaters. 

"It was about this business," said the barrister. "Did you see me in the 
police-court this morning?" 

"T did--listening for all you were worth," answered the clerk. 

"And I dare say you saw me go with the rest of them to Mr. Viner's, in 
Markendale Square?" said Perkwite. 

"Right again, sir," assented Millwaters. "I did." 

"This fellow in front," observed Perkwite, "made some statements at 
Viner's, in answer to your principal, Mr. Carless, which incline me to the 
opinion that he's an impostor in spite of his carefully concocted stories." 

"Shouldn't wonder, Mr. Perkwite." said Millwaters. "But that's not my 
business. My job is to keep him under observation." 

"That's what I set out to do when I came out of Viner's," said the 
barrister. "He's up to something. He assured us as we left the house that he'd 


a most pressing engagement at his hotel in Lancaster Gate; the next minute, 
happening to glance down a side-street, I saw him cutting off in the 
direction of Paddington. And now he's evidently making for the City." 

"Well, I'm after him," remarked Millwaters. He leaned out of his 
window, called the chauffeur, and gave him some further instructions. 
"Intelligent chap, this, Mr. Perkwite," he said as he sat down again. "He 
understands--some of 'em are poor hands at this sort of game." 

"You're a pretty good hand yourself, I think?" suggested the barrister, 
with a smile. 

"Ought to be," said Millwaters. "Had plenty of experience, anyway." 

It seemed to Perkwite that his companion kept no particular observation 
on the car in front as it sped along to and through the northern edge of the 
City and beyond. But Millwaters woke to action as their own car progressed 
up Whitechapel Road, and suddenly he gave a warning word to the barrister 
and a smart tap on the window behind their driver. The car came to a halt by 
the curb; and Millwaters, slipping out, pushed some money into the man's 
hand and drew Perkwite amongst the people who were crowding the 
sidewalk. The barrister looked in front and around and seemed at a loss. 

"Where is he?" he asked. "Hang it, I've lost him!" 

"I haven't!" said Millwaters. "He left his car before we left ours. Our 
man knew what he was after--he slowed up and passed him until I saw 
where he went." He twisted Perkwite round and pointed to the mouth of a 
street which they had just passed. 

"He's gone down there," he said. "Nice neighbourhood, too! I know 
something of it. Now, Mr. Perkwite, if you please, we'll separate. You take 
the right of that street--I'll take the left. Keep a look out for my gentleman's 
Homburg hat--grey, with a black band--and keep the tail of your eye on me, 
too." 

Cave's headgear was easily followed down the squalid street. Its owner 
went swiftly ahead, with Millwaters in pursuit on one pavement, and the 
barrister on the other, until he finally turned into a narrower and shabbier 
thoroughfare. Then the clerk hurried across the road, attracted Perkwite's 
attention, winked at him as he passed without checking his pace, and 
whispered two or three words. 

"Wait--by the street-corner!" 

Perkwite pulled up, and Millwaters went down the dismal street in 
pursuit of the Homburg hat. This excellent indication of its owner's 


presence suddenly vanished from Perkwite's sight, and presently Millwaters 
came back. 

"Ran him to earth--for the time being, anyway," he said. "He's gone into 
a surgery down there--a Dr. Martincole's. Number 23--brass plate on door-- 
next to a drug-shop. Suspicious sort of spot, altogether." 

"Well?" demanded Perkwite. "What next? You know best, Millwaters." 

The clerk jerked a thumb down the side of the dismal street on which 
they were standing. 

"There's a public-house down there," he said, "almost opposite this 
surgery. Fairly decent place for this neighbourhood--bar-parlour looking out 
on the street. Better slip in there and look quietly out. But remember, Mr. 
Perkwite--don't seem to be watching anything. We're just going in for a 
bottle of ale, and talking business together. 

"Whatever you recommend," said Perkwite. 

He followed his companion down the street to the tavern, a joyless and 
shabby place, the bar-parlour of which, a dark and smoke-stained room was 
just then empty, and looked over its torn half-blind across the way. 

"Certainly a queer place for a man who professes to be a peer of the 
realm to visit!" he muttered. "Well, now, what do you propose to do, 
Millwaters?" 

"Hang about here and watch," whispered the clerk. "Look out!" 

A face, heavy and bloated, appeared at a hatch-window at the back of 
the room, and a gruff voice made itself heard. 

"Any orders, gents?" 

"Two bottles o' Bass, gov'nor," responded Millwaters promptly, 
dropping into colloquial Cockney speech. He turned to Perkwite and 
winked. "Well, an' wot abaht this 'ere bit o' business as I've come rahnd 
abaht, Mister?" he went on, nudging his companion, in free-and-easy style. 

"Yer see, it's this ere wy wiv us--if yer can let us have that there stuff 
reasonable, d'yer see--" He drew Perkwite over to the window and began to 
whisper, "That'll satisfy him," he said with a sharp glance at the little room 
behind the hatch where the landlord was drawing corks. "He'll think we're 
doing a bit of trade, so we've nothing to do but stand in this window and 
keep an eye on the street. Out of this I'm not going till I see whether that 
fellow comes out or stops in!" 

Some time had passed, and Millwaters had been obliged to repeat his 
order for bottled Bass before anything took place in the street outside. 


Suddenly he touched his companion's elbow. 

"Here's a taxicab coming along and slowing up for somewhere about 
here," he whispered. "And--Lord, if there aren't two ladies in it--in a spot 
like this! And--whew!" he went on excitedly. "Do you see 'em, Mr. 
Perkwite? The young un's Miss Wickham, who came to our office about 
this Ashton affair. I don't know who the old un is--but she evidently knows 
her way." 

The berry-faced landlord had now shut down the hatch, and his two bar- 
parlour customers were alone and unobserved. Perkwite drew away from 
the window, pulling Millwaters by the sleeve. 

"Careful!" he said. "There's something seriously wrong here, 
Millwaters! What's Miss Wickham being brought down here for? See, 
they've gone into that surgery, and the car's going off. Look here--we've got 
to do something, and at once!" 

But Millwaters shook his head. 

"Not my job, Mr. Perkwite!" he answered. "My business is with the 
man--Cave! I've nothing to do with Miss Wickham, sir, nor with the old 
lady that's taken her in there. Cave's my mark! Queer that the young lady's 
gone there, no doubt, but--no affair of mine." 

"It's going to be an affair of mine, then," said Perkwite. "I'm going off to 
the police!" 

Millwaters put out a detaining hand. 

"Don't, Mr. Perkwite!" he said. "To get police into a quarter like this is 
as bad as putting a light to dry straw. I'll tell you a better plan than that, sir-- 
find the nearest telephone-box and call up our people--call Mr. Carless, tell 
him what you've seen and get him to come down and bring somebody with 
him. That'll be far better than calling the police in." 

"Give me your telephone-number, then," said Perkwite, "and keep a 
strict watch while I'm away." 

Millwaters repeated some figures and a letter, and Perkwite ran off up 
the street and toward the Whitechapel Road, anxiously seeking for a 
telephone booth. It was not until he had got into the main thoroughfare that 
he found one; he then had some slight delay in getting in communication 
with Carless and Driver's office; twenty minutes had elapsed by the time he 
got back to the dismal street. At its corner he encountered Millwaters, 
lounging about hands in pockets. Millwaters wagged his head. 


"Here's another queer go!" he said. "There's been another arrival at 
Number 23--not five minutes since. Another of our little lot!" 

"Who?" demanded Perkwite. 

"Viner!" replied Millwaters. "Came peeping and perking along the 
street, took a glimpse of the premises and the adjacent purlieus, rang at 
Number 23, and was let in by--the party that came with Miss Wickham! 
Now, whatever can he be doing there, Mr. Perkwite?" 

"Whatever can any of them be doing there!" muttered Perkwite. "Viner! 
What business can he have in this place? It seems--by George, Millwaters," 
he suddenly exclaimed, "what if this is some infernal plant--trap--something 
of that sort? Do you know, in spite of what you say, I really think we ought 
to get hold of the nearest police and tell them--" 

"Wait, Mr. Perkwite!" counselled Millwaters. "Our governor is a pretty 
cute and smart sort, and he's vastly interested in this Miss Wickham; so 
Portlethwaite and he'll be on their way down here now, hot foot; and with 
help, too, if he thinks she's in any danger. Now, he can go straight to that 
door and demand to see her, and--" 

"Why can't we?" interrupted Perkwite. "I'd do it! Lord, man, she may be 
in real peril--" 

"Not while Viner's in there," said Millwaters quietly. "I might possibly 
have gone and rung the bell myself, but for that. But Viner's in there--wait!" 

And Perkwite waited, chafing, at the corner of the dismal street, until a 
quarter of an hour had passed. Then a car came hurrying along and pulled 
up as Millwaters and his companion were reached, and from it sprang Mr. 
Carless, Lord Ellingham and two men in plain-clothes, at the sight of whom 
Perkwite heaved a huge sigh of intense relief. 

CHAPTER XXVII 

THE BACK WAY 

Viner was so sure that the sound which he had heard on Mrs. 
Killenhall's retirement was that caused by the turning of a key or slipping of 
a lock in the door by which he had entered, that before speaking to Miss 
Wickham he instantly stepped back and tried it. To his astonishment it 
opened readily, but the anteroom outside was empty; Mrs. Killenhall had 
evidently walked straight through it and disappeared. 

"That's odd!" he said, turning to Miss Wickham. "I distinctly thought I 
heard something like the snap of a lock, or a bolt or something. Didn't 
you?" 


"I certainly heard a sound of that sort," admitted Miss Wickham. "But-- 
the door's open, isn't it?" 

"Yes--that is so," answered Viner, who was distinctly puzzled. "Yet--but 
then, all this seems very odd. When did you come down here?" 

"About an hour ago," replied Miss Wickham, "in a hurry." 

"Do you know why?" asked Viner. 

"To see a Dr. Martincole, who is to tell us something about Mr. Ashton," 
replied his fellow-sharer in these strange quarters. "Didn't Mrs. Killenhall 
ask you to come down for the same purpose, Mr. Viner?" 

Viner, before he replied, looked round the room. Considering the 
extreme shabbiness and squalour of the surrounding district, he was greatly 
surprised to find that the apartment in which he and Miss Wickham waited 
was extremely well furnished, if in an old-fashioned and rather heavy way. 
The walls were panelled in dark, age-stained oak, to the height of several 
feet; above the panelling were arranged good oil pictures, which Viner 
would have liked to examine at his leisure; here and there, in cabinets, were 
many promising curiosities; there were old silver and brass things, and a 
shelf or two of well-bound books--altogether the place and its effects were 
certainly not what Viner had expected to find in such a quarter. 

"Yes," he said at last, turning to his companion, "that's what I was 
brought here for. Well--have you seen this doctor?" 

"No," answered Miss Wickham. "Not yet." 

"Know anything about him?" suggested Viner. 

"Nothing whatever! I have heard of him," said Miss Wickham with a 
glance of surprise. "I suppose he--somehow--got into touch with Miss 
Killenhall." 

"Queer!" remarked Viner. "And why doesn't he come in?" 

Then, resolved to know more, he walked into the anteroom, and after a 
look round it, tried the door by which Mrs. Killenhall had admitted him 
after coming up the stairs from the street; a second later he went back to 
Miss Wickham and shook his head. 

"It's just as I supposed," he remarked quietly. "We're trapped! Anyway, 
the door of that anteroom is locked--and it's a strong lock. There's 
something wrong." 

The girl started, and paled a little, but Viner saw at once that she was 
not likely to be seriously frightened, and presently she laughed. 


"How very queer!" she said. "But--perhaps Mrs. Killenhall turned the 
key in the outer lock so that no--patients, or other callers, perhaps--should 
come in?" 

"Sorry, but that doesn't strike me as a good suggestion," replied Viner. 
"I'm going to have a look at that window!" 

The one window of the room, a long, low one, was set high in the wall, 
above the panelling; Viner had to climb on a bookcase to get at it. And 
when he had reached it, he found it to be securely fastened, and to have in 
front of it, at a distance of no more than a yard, a blank whitewashed wall 
which evidently rose from a passage between that and the next house. 

"I don't like the look of this at all!" he said as he got down from the 
bookcase. "It seems to me that we might be kept here for a long time." 

Miss Wickham showed more astonishment than fear. 

"But why should any one want to keep us here for any time?" she asked. 
"What's it mean?" 

"I wish I knew!" exclaimed Viner. He pulled out his watch and made a 
mental note of the time. "We're being kept much longer than we should be 
in any ordinary case," he remarked. 

"Of course!" admitted Miss Wickham. "Well past three o'clock, isn't it? 
If we're delayed much longer, Mrs. Killenhall will be too late for the bank." 

"What bank?" asked Viner. 

"My bank. I always give Mrs. Killenhall a check for the weekly bills 
every Friday, and as we were coming through the City to get here, she said, 
just before we left home, that I might as well give her the check and she 
could call and cash it as we drove back. And," concluded Miss Wickham, 
"the bank closes at four." 

Viner began to be suspicious. 

"Look here!" he said suddenly. "Don't think me inquisitive, but what 
was the amount of the check you gave her?" 

"There was no amount stated," replied Miss Wickham. "I always give 
her a blank check--signed, of course--and she fills in the amount herself. It 
varies according to what she wants." 

Without expressing any opinion on the wisdom of handing checks to 
other people on this plan, Viner turned to Miss Wickham with a further 
question. 

"Do you know anything about Mrs. Killenhall's movements this 
morning?" he asked. "Did she go out anywhere?" 


"Yes," replied Miss Wickham. "She went to the police-court, to hear the 
proceedings against Mr. Hyde. She wanted me to go, but I wouldn't--I 
dislike that sort of thing. She was there all the morning." 

"So was I," said Viner. "I didn't see her. But the place was crowded." 

"And she was veiled," remarked Miss Wickham. "Naturally, she didn't 
want people to see her in a place like that." 

"Do you know whether she went to the previous sitting? I mean when 
Hyde was brought up the first time?" inquired Viner. "I remember there 
were some veiled ladies there--and at the coroner's inquest, too." 

"She was at the coroner's inquest, I know," replied Miss Wickham. "T 
don't know about the other time." 

Viner made no remark, and Miss Wickham suddenly lowered her voice 
and bent nearer to him. 

"Why?" she asked. "Are you--suspecting Mrs. Killenhall of anything, 
Mr. Viner?" 

Viner gave her a quick glance. 

"Are you?" he said in low tones. 

Miss Wickham waved a hand towards the anteroom. 

"Well!" she whispered. "What's it look like? She brings me down here 
in a hurry, on a message which I myself never heard nor saw delivered in 
any way; after I get here, you are fetched--and here we are! And--where is 
she?" 

"And--possibly a much more pertinent question," said Viner, "where is 
this Dr. Martincole? Look here: this is a well-furnished room; those pictures 
are good; there are many valuable things here; yet the man who practises 
here is only in attendance for an hour or two in an afternoon, and once a 
week for rather longer in the evening. He can't earn much here; certainly an 
East End doctor could not afford to buy things like this or that. Do you 
know what I think? I think this man is some West End man, who for 
purposes of his own has this place down here--a man who probably lives a 
double life, and may possibly be mixed up in some nefarious practices. And 
so I propose, as we've waited long enough, to get out of it, and I'm going to 
smash that window and yell as loud as I can--somebody will hear it!" 

Miss Wickham pointed to a door in the oak panelling, a door set in a 
comer of the room, across which hung a heavy curtain of red plush, only 
halfdrawn. 


"There's a door there," she remarked, "but I suppose it's only a 
cupboard." 

"Sure to be,” said Viner. "However, we'll see." He went across, drew the 
curtain aside, tried the door, looked within, and uttered an exclamation. "I 
say!" he called back. "Stairs!" 

Miss Wickham came across and looked past his shoulder. There was 
certainly the head of a staircase before him, and a few stairs to be seen 
before darkness swallowed up the rest--but the darkness was deep and the 
atmosphere that came up from below decidedly musty. 

"Are you going down there?" she asked. "I don't like it!" 

"It seems our only chance," answered Viner. He looked back into the 
room, and seeing some wax candles standing on a writing-table, seized one 
and lighted it. "Come along!" he said. "Let's get out of this altogether." 

Miss Wickham gathered up her skirts and followed down the stairs, 
Viner going cautiously in front, with the light held before him in such a 
fashion that he could see every step. At a turn in the stairway he came 
across a door, and opening it, saw that it stood at the end of a narrow 
passage running through the house; at the farther end of the passage he 
recognized an oak cabinet which he had noticed when Mrs. Killenhall first 
admitted him. 

"I see how these people, whoever they are, manage matters," he 
remarked over his shoulder as he led his companion forward. "This place 
has a front and a back entrance. If you don't want to be seen, you know, 
well, it's convenient. We're approaching the back--and here it is." 

The stairs came to an end deep down in the house, terminating in a door 
which Viner, after leaving his silver-sticked candle, only blown out, on the 
last step, carefully opened. There before him lay a narrow whitewashed 
yard, at the end of which they could see a street, evidently pretty much like 
the rest of the streets in that district. But in the yard a pale-cheeked, sharp- 
eyed urchin was feeding a couple of rabbits in a wire-faced soap-box, and 
him Viner immediately hailed. 

"You're a smart-looking lad," he said. "Would you like five shillings? 
Well, have you seen Dr. Martincole this afternoon? You know, the doctor 
who comes to the house behind us?" 

"See him go out abaht an hour ago, guv'nor--wiv anuvver gent," said the 
lad eagerly, his bright eyes wavering between Viner's face and the hand 


which he had thrust in his pocket. He pointed to the distant entrance of the 
yard. "Went aht that way, they did." 

"Ah! And what was the other gentleman like?" asked Viner. 

"Swell!" answered the informant. "Proper swell, he was!" 

"And Dr. Martincole?" Viner continued. "You've seen him many a time, 
of course. Now what's he like!" 

"He's a tall gentleman," said the boy, after some evidently painful 
thought. 

"Yes, but what else--has he got a beard?" asked Viner. 

"Couldn't tell you that, guv'nor, d'yer see," said the lad, "'cause he's one 
o' them gents what allus wears a white silk handkercher abaht his face--up 
to his eyes. But he's a big man--wears black clothes." 

Viner gave the boy his promised reward, and was passing on when Miss 
Wickham touched his arm. 

"Ask if he's seen a lady go out this way," she said. "That's equally 
important." 

The boy, duly questioned nodded his head. 

"I see Mrs. Killerby go out not so long since," he answered. "Her what 
used to live here one time. Know her well enough." 

"Come along!" muttered Viner. "We've hit it! Mrs. Killerby--who is 
Mrs. Killenhall--used to live here at one time! Good--which means very 
bad, considering that without doubt the doctor who wears a white silk 
handkerchief about his face is the muffled man of Lonsdale Passage. Miss 
Wickham, something has alarmed these birds and they've flown." 

"But why were we brought here?" asked Miss Wickham. 

"I've an idea as to why you were," said Viner, "and I propose to find out 
at once if I'm right. Let's get away, find a taxicab, and go to your--but, good 
heavens!" he went on, breaking off as two men came into the yard. "Here's 
one of Carless' clerks, and Perkwite the barrister.--What are you doing 
here?" he demanded, as Millwaters and Perkwite hurried up. "Are you after 
anybody along there--in that house--the one at the end?" 

"We're after a good many things and people in Dr. Martincole's place, 
Mr. Viner," answered Millwaters. "Mr. Perkwite and I traced Mr. Cave here 
early in the afternoon; he went in, but he's never come out; we saw you 
enter--here you are. We saw Miss Wickham and Mrs. Killenhall--there's 
Miss Wickham, but where's the other lady? And where--" 


Viner stopped the clerk's questions with a glance, and he laughed a little 
as he gave him his answer. 

"My dear fellow," he said, "you should have posted somebody at the 
back here. Why, we don't quite know yet, but Miss Wickham and myself 
were trapped in there. As for Cave, he must be the man who went away 
with Martincole. As for Mrs. Killenhall, she too has gone. That boy down 
there saw all three go, some time ago, while we were locked up. But--what 
made you watch these people?" 

"We followed Cave," said Perkwite, "because Millwaters had been 
ordered to do so, and because I considered his conduct mysterious. Then, 
when we saw what was going on here,--your arrival following on that of 
Miss Wickham and Mrs. Killenhall,--we telephoned for Mr. Carless and 
more help. Carless and Lord Ellingham, and a couple of detectives, are at 
the front now. Millwaters and I heard from a denizen of these unlovely parts 
that there was a back entrance. We'd tried in vain for admittance at the 
front--" 

"But they've got in now, Mr. Perkwite!" exclaimed Millwaters suddenly. 
"See, there's Mr. Carless at a back window, waving to us to come in. I 
suppose we can get in by the back, Mr. Viner?" 

"Yes--if you like to take the risk of entering people's houses without 
permission!" said Viner sardonically. "I don't think you'll find anybody or 
anything there. As for Miss Wickham and myself, we've an engagement 
elsewhere." 

He hurried his companion away, through the street on which they 
emerged from the whitewashed yard, and out into the Whitechapel Road; he 
hurried her, too, into the first taxicab which came along empty. 

"Now," he said, as they stepped in, "tell this man the name of your bank, 
and let him go there, quick!" 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE TRUTH 

Four o'clock had struck, and the doors of the bank were closed when 
Miss Wickham and Viner hurried up to it, but there was a private entrance 
at the side, and the man who answered their summons made no difficulty 
about admitting them when Miss Wickham said who she was. And within a 
few minutes they were closeted with a manager, who, surprised when they 
entered, was astonished before many words had been exchanged. For during 
their dash from the Whitechapel streets Viner had coached his companion 


as to the questions he wished her to put on arrival at the bank, and she went 
straight to the point. 

"IT wanted to know if my companion, Mrs. Killenhall, had called here 
this afternoon?" begun Miss Wickham. 

"She has," answered the manager. "I happened to see her, and I attended 
to her myself." 

"Did she present a check from me?" inquired Miss Wickham. 

"Certainly--and I cashed it," said the manager. He gave his customer and 
her companion a look of interrogation which had a good deal of surprise in 
it. "Why?" he continued, glancing at Miss Wickham, "wasn't it in order?" 

"That," replied Miss Wickham, "depends upon the amount." 

"The amount!" he exclaimed. "You know--if the drawer! It was for ten 
thousand pounds!" 

"Then Mrs. Killenhall has done me, or you, out of that," said Miss 
Wickham. "The check I gave her was to have been filled up for the amount 
of the usual weekly bills--twenty pounds or so. Ten thousand? Ridiculous!" 

"But--it all seemed in order!" exclaimed the concerned manager. "She 
was as plausible, and all that--and really, you know, Miss Wickham, we 
know her very well--and, in addition to that, you have a very large balance 
lying here. Mrs. Killenhall merely mentioned that you wanted this amount, 
in notes, and that she had called for it--and of course, I cashed the check-- 
your check, remember!--at once." 

"T hadn't filled in the amount," remarked Miss Wickham. 

"Mrs. Killenhall had often presented checks bearing your signature in 
which you hadn't filled in the amount," said the manager. "There was 
nothing unusual, I assure you, in any detail of the affair." 

"The most important detail, now," observed Viner dryly, "is to find Mrs. 
Killenhall." 

The manager, who was obviously filled with amazement at Mrs. 
Killenhall's audacity, looked from one to the other of his visitors, as if he 
could scarcely credit their suggestion. 

"You really mean me to believe that Mrs. Killenhall has got ten 
thousand pounds out of Miss Wickham by a trick?" he asked, fixing his 
gaze at last on Viner. 

"What I really mean you to believe," said Viner, rising, "is that a rapid 
series of events this afternoon has proved to me that Mrs. Killenhall is one 
of a gang who are responsible for the murder of John Ashton, who stole his 


diamond and certain papers, and who have endeavoured, very cleverly, to 
foist one of their number, a scoundrelly clever actor, on the public, as a peer 
of the realm who had been missing. Mrs. Killenhall--who has another 
name--probably got wind of possible detection about noon today, and took 
advantage of Miss Wickham's habit of giving her a weekly check, to 
provide herself with ample funds. That's really about the truth--and I think 
Miss Wickham and I had better be seeing the police." 

"The very best thing you can do!" responded the manager with alacrity. 
"And take my advice and go straight to headquarters--go to New Scotland 
Yard. Just think what this woman--and her accomplices--could do! If she or 
they had one hour's start of you, they can have already put a good distance 
between themselves and London; they can be halfway to Dover, or 
Harwich, or Southampton. And therefore--" 

"And therefore all the more reason why we should set somebody on 
their trail," interrupted Viner, and hurried Miss Wickham out of the 
manager's room and away to the taxicab which he had purposely kept in 
waiting. "I don't think Mrs. Killenhall, or Killerby, or whatever her name is, 
will have hurried away as quickly as all that," he remarked as they sped 
along toward Whitehall. "My own idea is that, having got hold of your 
money, she'll probably have made for the headquarters of this precious 
gang, she and they are sure to have one, for I should say the place in 
Whitechapel was only an outpost,--and they'll be better able to arrange an 
escape from there than she would to make an immediate flight. She--but 
what are you thinking?" 

"That I seem to be involved, somehow, in a very strange and curious 
combination of things," answered Miss Wickham. 

"Just so!" agreed Viner. "So do I--and I was literally pitchforked into the 
very midst of it all by sheer accident. If I hadn't happened to go out for a 
late stroll on the night on which it began, I should never have--but here we 
are!" 

The official of the Criminal Investigation Department with whom they 
were shortly closeted, listened carefully and silently to Viner's account of all 
that had happened. He was one of those never-to-be-sufficiently-praised 
individuals who never interrupt and always understand, and at the close of 
Viner's story he said exactly what the narrator was thinking. "The real truth 
of all this, Mr. Viner," he said, "is that this is probably one of the last 
chapters in the history of the Lonsdale Passage murder. For if you find this 


woman and the men who are undoubtedly her accomplices, you will most 
likely have found, in one or other of them, the murderer of John Ashton!" 

"Precisely!" agreed Viner. "Precisely!" 

The official rose from his seat and turned to the door. 

"Drillford, of your nearest police-station, had this case in charge," he 
remarked. "I'll just call him on the telephone." 

He left the room and was away for several minutes; when he returned 
there was something like a smile on his face. 

"If you and Miss Wickham will drive along and see Drillford, Mr. 
Viner," he said. "I think you'll find he's some news for you." 

"Has he told it to you?" demanded Viner. 

"Well--just a little," answered the official with another smile. "But I 
won't rob him of the pleasure of telling you himself. You ought to be 
disappointed. However, I'll just tell you enough to whet your appetite for 
more--Drillford is confident that he's just arrested the real man! No--no 
more!" he added, with a laugh. "You'll run up there in twenty minutes." 

Drillford, cool and confident as ever, was alone in his office when Viner 
and his companion were shown in. He looked at Miss Wickham with 
considerable curiosity as he handed her a chair, and Viner noticed that the 
bow he made her was unusually respectful. But he immediately plunged 
into the pertinent subject, and turned to Viner with a laugh of self- 
deprecation. 

"Well, Mr. Viner!" he said. "You were right, and I was wrong. It wasn't 
that young fellow Hyde who killed Mr. Ashton. And now that I know who 
did, I don't mind saying that I'm jolly glad that his innocence will be 
established." 

"But do you know who did?" asked Viner eagerly. 

"I do!" answered Drillford. 

"Who, then?" exclaimed Viner. 

"He's in the cells at the back, now," said Drillford, "and I only hope he's 
not one of those chaps who are so clever that they can secrete poison to the 
very last moment and then cheat the gallows, for now that I know as much 
as I do, I should say he's as pretty a specimen of the accomplished 
scoundrel as ever put on fine clothes. Dr. Cortelyon, of your square!" 

This sudden and surprising revelation, made in ordinary matter-of-fact 
tones, produced different effects on the two people to whom it was made. 
Viner, after a start and a smothered exclamation, stared silently at Drillford 


as if he scarcely comprehended his meaning. But Miss Wickham, with a 
quick flush which evidently denoted suddenly-awakened recollection, broke 
into words. 

"Dr. Cortelyon!" she exclaimed. "Ah--I remember now. Mr. Ashton 
once told me, in quite a casual way as we were passing through the square, 
that he had known Dr. Cortelyon in Australia, years and years ago!" 

Drillford glanced at Viner and smiled. 

"I wish you'd remembered that little matter before, Miss Wickham!" he 
said. "It might have saved a lot of trouble. Well--Cortelyon's the man! And 
it all came about quite suddenly, this afternoon. Through your aunt, Mr. 
Viner--Miss Penkridge. Smart lady, sir!" 

"My aunt!" exclaimed Viner. "Why, how on earth--" 

"Some of your gentlemen had a conference with that fellow Cave at 
your house, after you left court this morning,” said Drillford. "Miss 
Penkridge was present. Cave told more of his cock-and-bull story, and 
produced a certain letter which he said had been handed to him at the hotel 
he'd put up at. All that, and all the stuff he told at the police-court, was 
bluff--carefully concocted by himself and Cortelyon in case Cave was ever 
put in a tight corner. Now, according to what she tells me, Miss Penkridge 
immediately spotted something about that letter which none of you 
gentlemen were clever enough to see--" 

"I know!" interrupted Viner. "She saw that the envelope and paper had 
been supplied by Bigglesforth, of Craven Gardens, and that a certain letter 
in the typewriter which had been used was defective." 

"Just so," laughed Drillford, "and so, being, as I say, a smart woman, 
she went round to Bigglesforth, got him to herself, and made some 
inquiries. And--it's very queer, Mr. Viner, how some of these apparently 
intricate cases are easily solved by one chance discovery!--she hadn't been 
talking to Bigglesforth ten minutes before she was on the right track. 
Bigglesforth, when he'd got to know the main features of the case, was 
willing enough to help, and your aunt immediately brought him round here 
to see me. And I knew at once that we'd got right there!" 

"Yes--but how, exactly?" asked Viner. 

"Bigglesforth," answered Drillford, "told me that he'd supplied 
stationery to Dr. Cortelyon for some time, and he'd no doubt that the paper 
and envelope described by Miss Penkridge was some which he'd specially 
secured for the Doctor. But he told something far more important: Six 


months ago Cortelyon went to Bigglesforth and asked him if he could get 
him a good second-hand typewriter. Now, Bigglesforth had a very good one 
for which he'd no use, and he at once sold it to Cortelyon. Bigglesforth 
didn't mention the matter to his customer, for the machine was perfect in all 
other respects, but one of the letters was defective--broken. That was the 
same letter, Mr. Viner, which was defective in the document which Cave 
showed to you gentlemen and spoke of previously in court!" 

"Extraordinary!" muttered Viner. "What a piece of luck!" 

"No, sir!" said Drillford, stoutly. "No luck at all--just a bit of good 
common-sense thinking on the part of a shrewd woman. But you'll want to 
know what we did. I was so absolutely certain of the truth of Miss 
Penkridge's theory that I immediately made preparations for a descent on 
Cortelyon's house. I got a number of our best men--detectives, of course-- 
and we went round to Markendale Square, back and front. Inquiry showed 
that Cortelyon was out, but we'd scarcely got that fact ascertained when he 
drove up in a taxicab with Cave himself. They hurriedly entered the house-- 
I myself was watching from a good point of vantage, and I saw that both 
men were, to say the least, anxious and excited. Then I began to make final 
preparations. But before I'd finished telling my men exactly what to do, 
another party drove up--your companion, Miss Wickham, Mrs. Killenhall. 
She too entered. Then I moved--quick. Some of us went to the front--I with 
the others went in by the back. We made straight for Cortelyon's surgery, 
and we were on him and the other two before they'd time to move, literally. 
The two men certainly tried to draw revolvers, but we were too many for 
‘em, and as they'd tried that game, I had 'em handcuffed there and then. It 
was all an affair of a moment--and of course, they saw it was all up. Now, 
equally of course, Mr. Viner, in all these cases, in my experience, the 
subordinates immediately try to save their own skins by denouncing the 
principal, and it was so in this instance. Mrs. Killenhall and Cave at once 
denounced Cortelyon as the mainspring, and the woman, who's a regular 
coward, got me aside and offered to turn King's evidence, and whispered 
that Cortelyon actually killed Ashton himself, unaided, as he let him out of 
his back door into Lonsdale Passage!" 

"So--that's settled!" exclaimed Viner. 

"Yes, I think so," agreed Drillford. "Well, we brought 'em all here, and 
charged 'em, and examined 'em. Nothing much on Cave, who, of course, is 
precisely what Hyde said he was--a man named Nugent Starr, an old actor-- 


if he was as good a performer on the stage as he is in private life, he ought 
to have done well. But on Mrs. Killenhall we found ten thousand pounds in 
Bank of England notes, and one or two letters from Cortelyon, which she 
was a fool for keeping, for they clearly prove that she was an accessory. 
And on Cortelyon we'd a big find! That diamond that Ashton used to carry 
about, the other ring that Ashton was wearing when he was murdered, and-- 
perhaps most important of all--certain papers which he'd no doubt taken 
from Ashton's body." 

"What are they?" demanded Viner. 

Drillford glanced at Miss Wickham. 

"Well," he said, "I've only just had time to glance at them, but I should 
say that they affect Miss Wickham in a very surprising fashion, and I shall 
be glad to hand them over to her solicitors as soon as they come for them. 
They're birth certificates, burial certificates, marriage certificates, and a 
complete memorandum of a certain case, evidently written out with great 
care by Ashton himself. And of course, knowing what I do now, it's very 
clear to me how Ashton's murder came about. Cortelyon knew that if 
Ashton was out of the way, and he himself in possession of the papers, he 
could use some, suppress others, and foist off an accomplice of his own as 
claimant to a title which, from what I've seen, appears without doubt to 
belong to--" 

Drillford was again glancing at Miss Wickham, but Viner contrived to 
stop any further revelations and got to his feet. 

"Extraordinary!" he said. "But--my aunt? Where is she?" 

"She remained here until we'd safely caged the birds," answered 
Drillford. "Then she said she'd go home. And I suppose you'll find her 
there." 

Viner took his companion away from the police-station in silence. But at 
the end of the street Miss Wickham looked back. 

"Are those three people really locked up--in cells--close by where we 
were sitting with the inspector?" she asked. 

"Just so," answered Viner. 

"And will they all be hanged?" she whispered. 

"I sincerely hope one will!" exclaimed Viner. 

"What," she inquired, "did the inspector mean about the papers found on 
Dr. Cortelyon? I have some uneasy feeling that--" 


"I think you 'd better wait," said Viner. "There'll have to be some queer 
explanations. We must let Mr. Pawle and Mr. Carless know of what's 
happened--they're the proper people to deal with this affair." 

And then, as they turned into Markendale Square, they saw Mr. Pawle 
and Mr. Carless, who, with Lord Ellingham, were hurrying from Miss 
Wickham's house in the direction of Viner's. Mr. Carless quickened his pace 
and came toward them. 

"I was so upset when I heard from Perkwite that Miss Wickham has 
been in that house in Whitechapel," he said, "that, on learning she'd gone 
off with you, Viner, Lord Ellingham and I drove to Pawle's and brought him 
on here to learn if she'd got home and what had happened." 

"What had happened?" demanded Mr. Pawle. "What is it, Viner?" 

Viner gathered them round him with a look. 

"This has happened!" he said. "The whole thing's solved. Ashton's 
murderer is found, and he and his accomplices are under lock and key. 
Listen, and I'll tell you all that's been done since one o'clock, up here--while 
we've been at the other end of the town. But I'll only give you an outline. 
Well, then--" 

The three men listened in dead silence until Viner had repeated 
Drillford's story; then Mr. Pawle glanced round at the window of Viner's 
house. 

"Miss Penkridge, by all that's wonderful!" he said in a deep voice. 
"Most extraordinary! Where is she?" 

"At home, I should imagine," answered Viner with a laugh. 

"Then, my dear sir, by all means let us pay our respects to her!" said Mr. 
Pawle. "A tribute!" 

"By all means!" exclaimed Mr. Carless. "A just tribute--richly 
deserved!" 

"I should like to add my small quota," said Lord Ellingham. 

Viner led the way into his house and to the drawing-room. Miss 
Penkridge, in her best cap, was calmly dispensing tea to the two Hyde 
sisters, who were regarding her with obvious admiration. She looked round 
on her nephew and the flood of callers as if to ask what most of them were 
doing there. And Viner, knowing Miss Penkridge's peculiar humour, rose to 
the occasion. 

"My dear aunt," he said in a hushed voice, "these gentlemen, having 
heard of your extraordinary achievement this afternoon, have come to lay at 


your feet their united tribute of--" 

Miss Penkridge shot a warning glance through her steel-rimmed 
spectacles. 

"Don't talk nonsense, Richard!" she exclaimed sharply. "Ring the bell 
for more cups and saucers!" 

CHAPTER XXIX 

WHO IS TO TELL HER? 

But Viner, instead of ordering the teacups, whispered a word or two to 
Miss Penkridge, and then beckoned Lord Ellingham and the two solicitors 
to follow him out of the room. He silently led them to his study and closed 
the door. 

"Miss Wickham will be all right for a while under my aunt's care," he 
said, with a smile that had a certain meaning in it which was not lost on Mr. 
Pawle or on Mr. Carless, "but there are matters connected with her which 
ought not to wait, even for ten minutes hanging round Miss Penkridge's tea- 
table. Now, I have been thrown headlong into this case, and like all the rest 
of you, I am pretty well acquainted with it. And I take it that now that the 
murder of Ashton has been solved, the real question is--what is the truth 
about the young lady who was certainly his ward?" 

"That is right!" exclaimed Mr. Pawle. "Carless--and Lord Ellingham--I 
am sure, agree with me." 

"Absolutely--as far as I'm concerned," asserted Mr. Carless. "His 
Lordship will speak for himself." 

Lord Ellingham answered Viner's smile with one equally frank. 

"I don't know whether I'm Lord Ellingham or not!" he said. "I have had 
considerable doubt on that point ever since our conference the other day. 
But I will say this, gentlemen: I had some conversation with Miss Wickham 
the other day, after we left your office, Mr. Carless, when she was kind 
enough to allow me to escort her home, and--well, to be frank, gentlemen, 
whether she is my cousin or not, I--to me an old-fashioned phrase--desire 
her better acquaintance! And if she is my cousin, why, then--the title is not 
mine but hers!" 

The two lawyers exchanged significant glances. 

"Admirably spoken, My Lord!" said Mr. Pawle. "Excellent!" 

"It is just what I would have expected of his Lordship," remarked Mr. 
Carless. "I have known His Lordship since he was first breeched! But I 
believe Mr. Viner has something to say?" 


"Yes--this," answered Viner. "Drillford found on Cortelyon the papers 
which are missing from those which Ashton had evidently kept together 
with a view to proving his ward's right to the title and estates. He is a sharp, 
fellow, Drillford, and he told me just now that he had glanced over those 
papers since Cortelyon's arrest, and he--well, I only just stopped him from 
letting out to Miss Wickham who--if the papers and the deduction to be 
drawn from them are correct--she really is. I am right in supposing," he 
continued, suddenly interrupting himself, "that the Ellingham title runs in 
the female as in the male line?" 

"Quite right, Mr. Viner," said Mr. Carless. "Quite right. It does! I believe 
I mentioned the other day that there has already been one Countess of 
Ellingham in her own right. The male line came to an end at one period--the 
daughter of the last male holder succeeded, and the man whom she married 
took the family name of Cave-Gray, and their eldest son, of course, 
succeeded on the death of his mother. Quite right, sir." 

"Then," suggested Viner, "don't you think it would be advisable, rather 
than that Lord Ellingham should be kept in suspense, that we should go 
round to the police-station and inspect the documents? I don't know whether 
Drillford will give them up until his prisoners have been brought before the 
magistrate, but he said he would give them to the proper persons eventually, 
and in any case he will show them to you three gentlemen." 

"Good!" said Mr. Pawle. "Let us go at once--it is only a few minutes' 
walk." 

"And in the meantime," suggested Mr. Carless, "Miss Wickham might 
be asked to remain here--under the wing of the excellent Miss Penkridge?" 

Viner laughingly remarked that he had no doubt whatever that Miss 
Penkridge would willingly assume this position of trust, and leading his 
callers into the hall, left them for a moment while he returned to the 
drawing-room. He was smiling when he returned. 

"T think Miss Wickham will be safe for some time," he said. "Horrified 
as she is at the conduct of the wicked Mrs. Killenhall, she is sufficiently 
feminine to be taking a vast interest in my aunt's account of how she 
brought off her wonderful stroke of genius this afternoon. So--shall we go 
round?" 

Drillford, found alone in his office, showed no surprise when Viner 
brought in and introduced his companions. He already knew the two 
lawyers, and exchanged comprehending words with them, but he looked at 


Lord Ellingham with the same interest which Viner had seen in him when 
Miss Wickham was present. 

"Of course, you may see the whole lot, gentlemen," he said as he 
unlocked the drawer. "I don't want you to take these things away now, 
though, because we'd like to produce them when these people are brought 
up tomorrow morning. But after they've been shown, I'll hand them over-- 
and in the meantime you can rely on it that they'll be taken care of--rather! 
Well, now, here's the missing ring! Hyde, you know, admitted to picking up 
one--this is the other, without doubt. And--there's the fifty-thousand-pound 
diamond. Of course, Cortelyon robbed Ashton after he'd killed him as a 
piece of bluff--what he wanted was these papers. He evidently gave Cave, 
or Starr, his accomplice, certain of the papers, to play the game with, but the 
really important ones he kept in his own pocket, where I found 'em. There 
you are, gentlemen." 

He handed over a stout linen-lined foolscap envelope to Mr. Carless, 
and that gentleman, whose fingers trembled a little in spite of his 
determined attempt to preserve his professional coolness, drew certain 
papers from it, and laying them on a desk close by, beckoned the other men 
to his elbows, and began to examine them. For several minutes the four 
pairs of eyes ran over the various documents, Mr. Carless' finger pointing to 
one particular passage or another during their hasty perusal, and he and Mr. 
Pawle nodding assent as they exchanged glances and muttered remarks. 

"Not a doubt of it!" exclaimed Mr. Carless suddenly. "Not one doubt! 
Observe the extraordinary care which the missing Lord Marketstoke took to 
safeguard his own interests and those of his daughter, in case he ever 
wished to revive his claims. Here, for instance is his marriage certificate. 
You see, he took good care to be married in his own real, proper, legal 
name! Here, again, is the birth certificate of his daughter. You see how she 
is described--Avice Wickham Cave-Gray, daughter of, et cetera, et cetera. 
And here is his death certificate--that too is all in order. You see, all these 
are duly attested copies--we could, of course, insist on having them verified 
over there, but I've no doubt about their genuineness--what do you say, 
Pawle?" 

"I should say there's no doubt whatever," answered Mr. Pawle readily. 
"But now, this memorandum, evidently written by Ashton himself, in 
London, soon after he got here?" 

Mr. Carless ran his eye over the document which Mr. Pawle indicated. 


"Aye!" he said. "A most important, most valuable piece of evidence. 
You see that Cortelyon's name is mentioned in it. What's he say--"The only 
man besides myself who is in full possession of the facts,’ Gad--that'll hang 
this scoundrel! Yes, here it is--the full history of the case, very lucidly 
summarized; he must have been a very good business man, this unfortunate 
Ashton, poor fellow! But what's this he's put at the end, as a sort of note?" 

Since arriving in England and making inquiries in London and about 
Marketstoke and Ellingham as to the character and abilities of the young 
man who is the present holder of the title and estates which are by right my 
ward's I have had considerable doubt as to whether or not I should exercise 
the discretion extended to me by her father. Having nobody of my own, I 
have left her all my fortune, which is a handsome one, and she will be a rich 
woman. The young man seems to be an estimable and promising young 
fellow, and I am much exercised in mind as to whether it might not be best 
if Cortelyon and I kept the secret to ourselves until our deaths." 

Mr. Carless read this passage aloud, and then smote the desk heavily 
with his hand. 

"There's the secret of the murder!" he exclaimed. "You see, gentlemen, 
Ashton, one holder of the secret, was honest; the other, Cortelyon, was a 
rogue. Ashton wanted nothing for himself; Cortelyon wanted to profit. 
Cortelyon saw that by killing Ashton he alone would have the secret; he 
evidently got two accomplices who were necessary to him, and he meant, 
by suppressing certain facts and enlarging on others, to palm off an 
impostor who--mark this!--could be squared by one hundred thousand 
pounds! Oh, a bad fellow! Keep him tight, Mr. Inspector, keep him tight!" 

"You needn't bother yourself, Mr. Carless," answered Drillford 
laconically. "We'll see to that!" 

Mr. Carless again cast an eye on the passage he had just read, and then, 
touching Lord Ellingham's arm, drew his attention to it again, whispering 
something in his ear at which the young man's cheek reddened. Then he 
gathered up the papers, carefully replaced them in their linen-lined 
envelope, and handed them to Drillford. 

"Much obliged to you," he said. "Now, at what time are these miscreants 
to be put in the dock tomorrow? Ten sharp? Then," he declared, with a 
shrewd glance, "I shall be there--and in all my experience I shall never have 
set eyes on a worse scoundrel than the chief one of 'em! Now, gentlemen, 
shall we go?" 


Outside, Mr. Carless took Lord Ellingham's arm. 

"You know what this really means--to you?" he said. 

Lord Ellingham laughed. 

"Of course!" he answered. 

"Remember," continued Mr. Carless, with a knowing glance at Mr. 
Pawle, "you needn't give in without a struggle! You can make a big fight. 
You're in possession; it would take a long time to turn you out. You can 
have litigation--as much as ever you wish. But--I don't think there's the least 
doubt that the young woman we're going back to is your cousin, and 
therefore Countess of Ellingham." 

"Neither do I!" said his client with a smile. "Nor, I think, does Mr. 
Pawle?" 

"Not a doubt of it!" affirmed Mr. Pawle. 

"Very well," said Mr. Carless, and pulled his companions to a halt. 
"Then--the question now is--who is to tell her?" 

The two lawyers and Viner looked from one another to Lord Ellingham- 
-but Lord Ellingham was already eager and responsive. 

"Gentlemen," he said quickly, "I claim that right! If I am to abdicate in 
favour of another, let me have at any rate the privilege of first greeting the 
new sovereign! Besides, as I have already said to you--" 

Mr. Carless interrupted him by pointing toward Viner's house, of which 
they were now in sight. 

"I dare say our friend Viner, who has, as he says, been strangely mixed 
up in this strange affair, can manage matters," he said dryly. "And as things 
are, nothing could be better!" 

Viner took his companions back into his library, and opening a door, 
showed Lord Ellingham a small study which lay beyond. 

"I'll bring Miss Wickham to you at once," he said. Then, with a glance 
at the two lawyers, which went round again to Lord Ellingham, he added 
quietly, "When you have told her, you'll let us know what she says?" 

"Aye, aye!" muttered Mr. Pawle. "Good--we must know that!" 

Viner went away to the drawing-room and presently brought Miss 
Wickham back with him. She looked from one solicitor to the other with 
something of a smile. 

"More mystery?" she asked. 

Mr. Carless, with a courtly bow, took the girl's hand. 


"My dear young lady," he said, "there is, this time, a mystery to be 
explained. And--allow me to hand you into this room--there is a young 
gentleman in here who will explain it, all of it, a thousand times better than 
we old fogies possibly could!" 

He closed the door on her, and turned to Mr. Pawle. 

"T'll trouble you for a pinch of that old snuff of yours, Pawle!" he said. 
"Um--dear me! What extraordinary moments we do pass through! Viner, 
my dear fellow, you're a book-collector, I know. To--er--pass the time, show 
me some of your treasures." 

Ten minutes, twenty minutes, thirty minutes, went by, while Viner 
showed some of his most treasured possessions in the way of print and 
binding to the two old lawyers. They were both past masters in the art of 
make-believe, and they contrived to show great interest in what was 
exhibited to them, but Viner knew very well that when Mr. Pawle was 
expatiating on the merits of an Elzevir or Mr. Carless on the beauties of a 
Grolier, they were really wondering what the two young people in the next 
room, so strangely thrown together, were saying to each other. And then, as 
he was about to unlock a cabinet, and bring out a collection of autograph 
letters, the door of the inner room was opened, and the two appeared on the 
threshold, one looking extremely confident, and the other full of blushes 
and surprise. And--they were holding each other's hands. 

"Gentlemen--our very good friends," said Lord Ellingham, "it is only 
right that we should take you into our confidence at once. There will be no 
litigation, Mr. Carless--no difficulties, Mr. Pawle. I absolutely insist on 
resigning--what is not mine--to my cousin, the Countess of Ellingham. And- 
-not in any return, gentlemen!--she has promised to give me something 
which I shall prize far more than any title or any estate--you understand? 
And now, if Mr. Viner will excuse me, there are just a few more things we 
have to say to each other, and then--" 

He drew the girl back into the room and closed the door, and the three 
men, once more left to themselves, solemnly shook hands with each other, 
heaving sighs of infinite delight and gratification. 
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THE MIDDLE TEMPLE MURDER 
By J. S. Fletcher 


CHAPTER ONE 
THE SCRAP OF GREY PAPER 


As a rule, Spargo left the Watchman office at two o'clock. The paper 
had then gone to press. There was nothing for him, recently promoted to a 
sub-editorship, to do after he had passed the column for which he was 
responsible; as a matter of fact he could have gone home before the 
machines began their clatter. But he generally hung about, trifling, until two 
o'clock came. On this occasion, the morning of the 22nd of June, 1912, he 
stopped longer than usual, chatting with Hacket, who had charge of the 
foreign news, and who began telling him about a telegram which had just 
come through from Durazzo. What Hacket had to tell was interesting: 
Spargo lingered to hear all about it, and to discuss it. Altogether it was well 
beyond half-past two when he went out of the office, unconsciously puffing 
away from him as he reached the threshold the last breath of the atmosphere 
in which he had spent his midnight. In Fleet Street the air was fresh, almost 
to sweetness, and the first grey of the coming dawn was breaking faintly 
around the high silence of St. Paul's. 

Spargo lived in Bloomsbury, on the west side of Russell Square. Every 
night and every morning he walked to and from the Watchman office by the 
Same route--Southampton Row, Kingsway, the Strand, Fleet Street. He 
came to know several faces, especially amongst the police; he formed the 
habit of exchanging greetings with various officers whom he encountered at 
regular points as he went slowly homewards, smoking his pipe. And on this 
morning, as he drew near to Middle Temple Lane, he saw a policeman 
whom he knew, one Driscoll, standing at the entrance, looking about him. 
Further away another policeman appeared, sauntering. Driscoll raised an 
arm and signalled; then, turning, he saw Spargo. He moved a step or two 
towards him. Spargo saw news in his face. 

"What is it?" asked Spargo. 


Driscoll jerked a thumb over his shoulder, towards the partly open door 
of the lane. Within, Spargo saw a man hastily donning a waistcoat and 
jacket. 

"He says," answered Driscoll, "him, there--the porter--that there's a man 
lying in one of them entries down the lane, and he thinks he's dead. 
Likewise, he thinks he's murdered." 

Spargo echoed the word. 

"But what makes him think that?" he asked, peeping with curiosity 
beyond Driscoll's burly form. "Why?" 

"He says there's blood about him," answered Driscoll. He turned and 
glanced at the oncoming constable, and then tured again to Spargo. "You're 
a newspaper man, sir?" he suggested. 

"I am," replied Spargo. 

"You'd better walk down with us," said Driscoll, with a grin. "There'll 
be something to write pieces in the paper about. At least, there may be." 
Spargo made no answer. He continued to look down the lane, wondering 
what secret it held, until the other policeman came up. At the same moment 
the porter, now fully clothed, came out. 

"Come on!" he said shortly. "I'll show you." 

Driscoll murmured a word or two to the newly-arrived constable, and 
then turned to the porter. 

"How came you to find him, then?” he asked 

The porter jerked his head at the door which they were leaving. 

"I heard that door slam," he replied, irritably, as if the fact which he 
mentioned caused him offence. "I know I did! So I got up to look around. 
Then--well, I saw that!" 

He raised a hand, pointing down the lane. The three men followed his 
outstretched finger. And Spargo then saw a man's foot, booted, grey-socked, 
protruding from an entry on the left hand. 

"Sticking out there, just as you see it now," said the porter. "I ain't 
touched it. And so--" 

He paused and made a grimace as if at the memory of some unpleasant 
thing. Driscoll nodded comprehendingly. 

"And so you went along and looked?" he suggested. "Just so--just to see 
who it belonged to, as it might be." 

"Just to see--what there was to see," agreed the porter. "Then I saw there 
was blood. And then--well, I made up the lane to tell one of you chaps." 


"Best thing you could have done," said Driscoll. "Well, now then--" 

The little procession came to a halt at the entry. The entry was a cold 
and formal thing of itself; not a nice place to lie dead in, having glazed 
white tiles for its walls and concrete for its flooring; something about its 
appearance in that grey morning air suggested to Spargo the idea of a 
mortuary. And that the man whose foot projected over the step was dead he 
had no doubt: the limpness of his pose certified to it. 

For a moment none of the four men moved or spoke. The two 
policemen unconsciously stuck their thumbs in their belts and made play 
with their fingers; the porter rubbed his chin thoughtfully--Spargo 
remembered afterwards the rasping sound of this action; he himself put his 
hands in his pockets and began to jingle his money and his keys. Each man 
had his own thoughts as he contemplated the piece of human wreckage 
which lay before him. 

"You'll notice," suddenly observed Driscoll, speaking in a hushed voice, 
"You'll notice that he's lying there in a queer way--same as if--as if he'd 
been put there. Sort of propped up against that wall, at first, and had slid 
down, like." 

Spargo was taking in all the details with a professional eye. He saw at 
his feet the body of an elderly man; the face was turned away from him, 
crushed in against the glaze of the wall, but he judged the man to be elderly 
because of grey hair and whitening whisker; it was clothed in a good, well- 
made suit of grey check cloth--tweed--and the boots were good: so, too, was 
the linen cuff which projected from the sleeve that hung so limply. One leg 
was half doubled under the body; the other was stretched straight out across 
the threshold; the trunk was twisted to the wall. Over the white glaze of the 
tiles against which it and the shoulder towards which it had sunk were 
crushed there were gouts and stains of blood. And Driscoll, taking a hand 
out of his belt, pointed a finger at them. 

"Seems to me," he said, slowly, "seems to me as how he's been struck 
down from behind as he came out of here. That blood's from his nose-- 
gushed out as he fell. What do you say, Jim?" The other policeman 
coughed. 

"Better get the inspector here," he said. "And the doctor and the 
ambulance. Dead--ain't he?" 

Driscoll bent down and put a thumb on the hand which lay on the 
pavement. 


"As ever they make 'em," he remarked laconically. "And stiff, too. Well, 
hurry up, Jim!" 

Spargo waited until the inspector arrived; waited until the hand- 
ambulance came. More policemen came with it; they moved the body for 
transference to the mortuary, and Spargo then saw the dead man's face. He 
looked long and steadily at it while the police arranged the limbs, 
wondering all the time who it was that he gazed at, how he came to that 
end, what was the object of his murderer, and many other things. There was 
some professionalism in Spargo's curiosity, but there was also a natural 
dislike that a fellow-being should have been so unceremoniously smitten 
out of the world. 

There was nothing very remarkable about the dead man's face. It was 
that of a man of apparently sixty to sixty-five years of age; plain, even 
homely of feature, clean-shaven, except for a fringe of white whisker, 
trimmed, after an old-fashioned pattern, between the ear and the point of the 
jaw. The only remarkable thing about it was that it was much lined and 
seamed; the wrinkles were many and deep around the corners of the lips 
and the angles of the eyes; this man, you would have said to yourself, has 
led a hard life and weathered storm, mental as well as physical. 

Driscoll nudged Spargo with a turn of his elbow. He gave him a wink. 
"Better come down to the dead-house," he muttered confidentially. 

"Why?" asked Spargo. 

"They'll go through him," whispered Driscoll. "Search him, d'ye see? 
Then you'll get to know all about him, and so on. Help to write that piece in 
the paper, eh?" 

Spargo hesitated. He had had a stiff night's work, and until his encounter 
with Driscoll he had cherished warm anticipation of the meal which would 
be laid out for him at his rooms, and of the bed into which he would 
subsequently tumble. Besides, a telephone message would send a man from 
the Watchman to the mortuary. This sort of thing was not in his line now, 
now-- 

"You'll be for getting one o' them big play-cards out with something 
about a mystery on it," suggested Driscoll. "You never know what lies at the 
bottom o' these affairs, no more you don't." 

That last observation decided Spargo; moreover, the old instinct for 
getting news began to assert itself. 

"All right," he said. "I'll go along with you." 


And re-lighting his pipe he followed the little cortége through the 
streets, still deserted and quiet, and as he walked behind he reflected on the 
unobtrusive fashion in which murder could stalk about. Here was the work 
of murder, no doubt, and it was being quietly carried along a principal 
London thoroughfare, without fuss or noise, by officials to whom the 
dealing with it was all a matter of routine. Surely-- 

"My opinion," said a voice at Spargo's elbow, "my opinion is that it was 
done elsewhere. Not there! He was put there. That's what I say." Spargo 
turned and saw that the porter was at his side. He, too, was accompanying 
the body. 

"Oh!" said Spargo. "You think--" 

"I think he was struck down elsewhere and carried there," said the 
porter. "In somebody's chambers, maybe. I've known of some queer games 
in our bit of London! Well!--he never came in at my lodge last night--I'll 
stand to that. And who is he, I should like to know? From what I see of him, 
not the sort to be about our place." 

"That's what we shall hear presently," said Spargo. "They're going to 
search him." 

But Spargo was presently made aware that the searchers had found 
nothing. The police-surgeon said that the dead man had, without doubt, 
been struck down from behind by a terrible blow which had fractured the 
skull and caused death almost instantaneously. In Driscoll's opinion, the 
murder had been committed for the sake of plunder. For there was nothing 
whatever on the body. It was reasonable to suppose that a man who is well 
dressed would possess a watch and chain, and have money in his pockets, 
and possibly rings on his fingers. But there was nothing valuable to be 
found; in fact there was nothing at all to be found that could lead to 
identification--no letters, no papers, nothing. It was plain that whoever had 
struck the dead man down had subsequently stripped him of whatever was 
on him. The only clue to possible identity lay in the fact that a soft cap of 
grey cloth appeared to have been newly purchased at a fashionable shop in 
the West End. 

Spargo went home; there seemed to be nothing to stop for. He ate his 
food and he went to bed, only to do poor things in the way of sleeping. He 
was not the sort to be impressed by horrors, but he recognized at last that 
the morning's event had destroyed his chance of rest; he accordingly rose, 
took a cold bath, drank a cup of coffee, and went out. He was not sure of 


any particular idea when he strolled away from Bloomsbury, but it did not 
surprise him when, half an hour later he found that he had walked down to 
the police station near which the unknown man's body lay in the mortuary. 
And there he met Driscoll, just going off duty. Driscoll grinned at sight of 
him. 

"You're in luck," he said. ""Tisn't five minutes since they found a bit of 
grey writing paper crumpled up in the poor man's waistcoat pocket--it had 
slipped into a crack. Come in, and you'll see it." 

Spargo went into the inspector's office. In another minute he found 
himself staring at the scrap of paper. There was nothing on it but an address, 
scrawled in pencil:--Ronald Breton, Barrister, King's Bench Walk, Temple, 
London. 

CHAPTER TWO 

HIS FIRST BRIEF 

Spargo looked up at the inspector with a quick jerk of his head. "I know 
this man," he said. 

The inspector showed new interest. 

"What, Mr. Breton?" he asked. 

"Yes. I'm on the Watchman, you know, sub-editor. I took an article from 
him the other day--article on ‘Ideal Sites for Campers-Out.' He came to the 
office about it. So this was in the dead man's pocket?" 

"Found in a hole in his pocket, I understand: I wasn't present myself. It's 
not much, but it may afford some clue to identity." 

Spargo picked up the scrap of grey paper and looked closely at it. It 
seemed to him to be the sort of paper that is found in hotels and in clubs; it 
had been torn roughly from the sheet. 

"What," he asked meditatively, "what will you do about getting this man 
identified?" 

The inspector shrugged his shoulders. 

"Oh, usual thing, I suppose. There'll be publicity, you know. I suppose 
you'll be doing a special account yourself, for your paper, eh? Then there'll 
be the others. And we shall put out the usual notice. Somebody will come 
forward to identify--sure to. And--" 

A man came into the office--a stolid-faced, quiet-mannered, soberly 
attired person, who might have been a respectable tradesman out for a stroll, 
and who gave the inspector a sidelong nod as he approached his desk, at the 


same time extending his hand towards the scrap of paper which Spargo had 
just laid down. 

"T'll go along to King's Bench Walk and see Mr. Breton," he observed, 
looking at his watch. "It's just about ten--I daresay he'll be there now." 

"I'm going there, too," remarked Spargo, but as if speaking to himself. 
"Yes, I'll go there." 

The newcomer glanced at Spargo, and then at the inspector. The 
inspector nodded at Spargo. 

"Journalist," he said, "Mr. Spargo of the Watchman. Mr. Spargo was 
there when the body was found. And he knows Mr. Breton." Then he 
nodded from Spargo to the stolid-faced person. "This is Detective-Sergeant 
Rathbury, from the Yard," he said to Spargo. "He's come to take charge of 
this case." 

"Oh?" said Spargo blankly. "I see--what," he went on, with sudden 
abruptness, "what shall you do about Breton?" 

"Get him to come and look at the body," replied Rathbury. "He may 
know the man and he mayn't. Anyway, his name and address are here, aren't 
they?" 

"Come along," said Spargo. "I'll walk there with you." 

Spargo remained in a species of brown study all the way along Tudor 
Street; his companion also maintained silence in a fashion which showed 
that he was by nature and custom a man of few words. It was not until the 
two were climbing the old balustrated staircase of the house in King's 
Bench Walk in which Ronald Breton's chambers were somewhere situate 
that Spargo spoke. 

"Do you think that old chap was killed for what he may have had on 
him?" he asked, suddenly turning on the detective. 

"I should like to know what he had on him before I answered that 
question, Mr. Spargo," replied Rathbury, with a smile. 

"Yes," said Spargo, dreamily. "I suppose so. He might have had-- 
nothing on him, eh?" 

The detective laughed, and pointed to a board on which names were 
printed. 

"We don't know anything yet, sir," he observed, "except that Mr. Breton 
is on the fourth floor. By which I conclude that it isn't long since he was 
eating his dinner." 


"Oh, he's young--he's quite young," said Spargo. "I should say he's 
about four-and-twenty. I've met him only--" 

At that moment the unmistakable sounds of girlish laughter came down 
the staircase. Two girls seemed to be laughing--presently masculine 
laughter mingled with the lighter feminine. 

"Seems to be studying law in very pleasant fashion up here, anyway," 
said Rathbury. "Mr. Breton's chambers, too. And the door's open." 

The outer oak door of Ronald Breton's chambers stood thrown wide; the 
inner one was well ajar; through the opening thus made Spargo and the 
detective obtained a full view of the interior of Mr. Ronald Breton's rooms. 
There, against a background of law books, bundles of papers tied up with 
pink tape, and black-framed pictures of famous legal notabilities, they saw a 
pretty, vivacious-eyed girl, who, perched on a chair, wigged and gowned, 
and flourishing a mass of crisp paper, was haranguing an imaginary judge 
and jury, to the amusement of a young man who had his back to the door, 
and of another girl who leant confidentially against his shoulder. 

"I put it to you, gentlemen of the jury--I put it to you with confidence, 
feeling that you must be, must necessarily be, some, perhaps brothers, 
perhaps husbands, and fathers, can you, on your consciences do my client 
the great wrong, the irreparable injury, the--the--" 

"Think of some more adjectives!" exclaimed the young man. "Hot and 
strong ‘uns--pile 'em up. That's what they like--they--Hullo!" 

This exclamation arose from the fact that at this point of the proceedings 
the detective rapped at the inner door, and then put his head round its edge. 
Whereupon the young lady who was orating from the chair, jumped hastily 
down; the other young lady withdrew from the young man's protecting arm; 
there was a feminine giggle and a feminine swishing of skirts, and a hasty 
bolt into an inner room, and Mr. Ronald Breton came forward, blushing a 
little, to greet the interrupter. 

"Come in, come in!" he exclaimed hastily. "I--" 

Then he paused, catching sight of Spargo, and held out his hand with a 
look of surprise. 

"Oh--Mr. Spargo?" he said. "How do you do?--we--I--we were just 
having a lark--I'm off to court in a few minutes. What can I do for you, Mr. 
Spargo?" 

He had backed to the inner door as he spoke, and he now closed it and 
turned again to the two men, looking from one to the other. The detective, 


on his part, was looking at the young barrister. He saw a tall, slimly-built 
youth, of handsome features and engaging presence, perfectly groomed, and 
immaculately garbed, and having upon him a general air of well-to-do-ness, 
and he formed the impression from these matters that Mr. Breton was one of 
those fortunate young men who may take up a profession but are certainly 
not dependent upon it. He turned and glanced at the journalist. 

"How do you do?" said Spargo slowly. "I--the fact is, I came here with 
Mr. Rathbury. He--wants to see you. Detective-Sergeant Rathbury--of New 
Scotland Yard." 

Spargo pronounced this formal introduction as if he were repeating a 
lesson. But he was watching the young barrister's face. And Breton turned 
to the detective with a look of surprise. 

"Oh!" he said. "You wish--" 

Rathbury had been fumbling in his pocket for the scrap of grey paper, 
which he had carefully bestowed in a much-worn memorandum-book. "T 
wished to ask a question, Mr. Breton," he said. "This morning, about a 
quarter to three, a man--elderly man--was found dead in Middle Temple 
Lane, and there seems little doubt that he was murdered. Mr. Spargo here-- 
he was present when the body was found." 

"Soon after," corrected Spargo. "A few minutes after." 

"When this body was examined at the mortuary," continued Rathbury, in 
his matter-of-fact, business-like tones, "nothing was found that could lead to 
identification. The man appears to have been robbed. There was nothing 
whatever on him--but this bit of torn paper, which was found in a hole in 
the lining of his waistcoat pocket. It's got your name and address on it, Mr. 
Breton. See?" 

Ronald Breton took the scrap of paper and looked at it with knitted 
brows. 

"By Jove!" he muttered. "So it has; that's queer. What's he like, this 
man?" 

Rathbury glanced at a clock which stood on the mantelpiece. 

"Will you step round and take a look at him, Mr. Breton?" he said. "It's 
close by." 

"Well--I--the fact is, I've got a case on, in Mr. Justice Borrow's court," 
Breton answered, also glancing at his clock. "But it won't be called until 
after eleven. Will--" 


"Plenty of time, sir," said Rathbury; "it won't take you ten minutes to go 
round and back again--a look will do. You don't recognize this handwriting, 
I suppose?" 

Breton still held the scrap of paper in his fingers. He looked at it again, 
intently. 

"No!" he answered. "I don't. I don't know it at all--I can't think, of 
course, who this man could be, to have my name and address. I thought he 
might have been some country solicitor, wanting my professional services, 
you know," he went on, with a shy smile at Spargo; "but, three--three 
o'clock in the morning, eh?" 

"The doctor," observed Rathbury, "the doctor thinks he had been dead 
about two and a half hours." 

Breton turned to the inner door. 

"T'll--I'll just tell these ladies I'm going out for a quarter of an hour," he 
said. "They're going over to the court with me--I got my first brief 
yesterday," he went on with a boyish laugh, glancing right and left at his 
visitors. "It's nothing much--small case--but I promised my fiancée and her 
sister that they should be present, you know. A moment." 

He disappeared into the next room and came back a moment later in all 
the glory of a new silk hat. Spargo, a young man who was never very 
particular about his dress, began to contrast his own attire with the butterfly 
appearance of this youngster; he had been quick to notice that the two girls 
who had whisked into the inner room had been similarly garbed in fine 
raiment, more characteristic of Mayfair than of Fleet Street. Already he felt 
a strange curiosity about Breton, and about the young ladies whom he heard 
talking behind the inner door. 

"Well, come on," said Breton. "Let's go straight there." 

The mortuary to which Rathbury led the way was cold, drab, repellent 
to the general gay sense of the summer morning. Spargo shivered 
involuntarily as he entered it and took a first glance around. But the young 
barrister showed no sign of feeling or concern; he looked quickly about him 
and stepped alertly to the side of the dead man, from whose face the 
detective was turning back a cloth. He looked steadily and earnestly at the 
fixed features. Then he drew back, shaking his head. 

"No!" he said with decision. "Don't know him--don't know him from 
Adam. Never set eyes on him in my life, that I know of." 

Rathbury replaced the cloth. 


"I didn't suppose you would," he remarked. "Well, I expect we must go 
on the usual lines. Somebody'll identify him." 

"You say he was murdered?" said Breton. "Is that--certain?" 

Rathbury jerked his thumb at the corpse. 

"The back of his skull is smashed in," he said laconically. "The doctor 
says he must have been struck down from behind--and a fearful blow, too. 
I'm much obliged to you, Mr. Breton." 

"Oh, all right!" said Breton. "Well, you know where to find me if you 
want me. I shall be curious about this. Good-bye--good-bye, Mr. Spargo." 

The young barrister hurried away, and Rathbury turned to the journalist. 

"I didn't expect anything from that," he remarked. "However, it was a 
thing to be done. You are going to write about this for your paper?" 

Spargo nodded. 

"Well," continued Rathbury, "I've sent a man to Fiskie's, the hatter's, 
where that cap came from, you know. We may get a bit of information from 
that quarter--it's possible. If you like to meet me here at twelve o'clock I'll 
tell you anything I've heard. Just now I'm going to get some breakfast." 

"T'll meet you here," said Spargo, "at twelve o'clock." 

He watched Rathbury go away round one comer; he himself suddenly 
set off round another. He went to the Watchman office, wrote a few lines, 
which he enclosed in an envelope for the day-editor, and went out again. 
Somehow or other, his feet led him up Fleet Street, and before he quite 
realized what he was doing he found himself turning into the Law Courts. 

CHAPTER THREE 

THE CLUE OF THE CAP 

Having no clear conception of what had led him to these scenes of 
litigation, Spargo went wandering aimlessly about in the great hall and the 
adjacent corridors until an official, who took him to be lost, asked him if 
there was any particular part of the building he wanted. For a moment 
Spargo stared at the man as if he did not comprehend his question. Then his 
mental powers reasserted themselves. 

"Isn't Mr. Justice Borrow sitting in one of the courts this morning?" he 
suddenly asked. 

"Number seven," replied the official. "What's your case--when's it 
down?" 

"I haven't got a case," said Spargo. "I'm a pressman--reporter, you 
know." 


The official stuck out a finger. 

"Round the corner--first to your right--second on the left," he said 
automatically. "You'll find plenty of room--nothing much doing there this 
morning." 

He turned away, and Spargo recommenced his apparently aimless 
perambulation of the dreary, depressing corridors. 

"Upon my honour!" he muttered. "Upon my honour, I really don't know 
what I've come up here for. I've no business here." 

Just then he turned a corner and came face to face with Ronald Breton. 
The young barrister was now in his wig and gown and carried a bundle of 
papers tied up with pink tape; he was escorting two young ladies, who were 
laughing and chattering as they tripped along at his side. And Spargo, 
glancing at them meditatively, instinctively told himself which of them it 
was that he and Rathbury had overheard as she made her burlesque speech: 
it was not the elder one, who walked by Ronald Breton with something of 
an air of proprietorship, but the younger, the girl with the laughing eyes and 
the vivacious smile, and it suddenly dawned upon him that somewhere, 
deep within him, there had been a notion, a hope of seeing this girl again-- 
why, he could not then think. 

Spargo, thus coming face to face with these three, mechanically lifted 
his hat. Breton stopped, half inquisitive. His eyes seemed to ask a question. 

"Yes," said Spargo. "I--the fact is, I remembered that you said you were 
coming up here, and I came after you. I want--when you've time--to have a 
talk, to ask you a few questions. About--this affair of the dead man, you 
know." 

Breton nodded. He tapped Spargo on the arm. 

"Look here," he said. "When this case of mine is over, I can give you as 
much time as you like. Can you wait a bit? Yes? Well, I say, do me a favour. 
I was taking these ladies round to the gallery--round there, and up the stairs- 
-and I'm a bit pressed for time--I've a solicitor waiting for me. You take 
them--there's a good fellow; then, when the case is over, bring them down 
here, and you and I will talk. Here--I'll introduce you all--no ceremony. 
Miss Aylmore--Miss Jessie Aylmore. Mr. Spargo--of the Watchman. Now, 
I'm off!" Breton turned on the instant; his gown whisked round a corner, 
and Spargo found himself staring at two smiling girls. He saw then that both 
were pretty and attractive, and that one seemed to be the elder by some 
three or four years. 


"That is very cool of Ronald," observed the elder young lady. "Perhaps 
his scheme doesn't fit in with yours, Mr. Spargo? Pray don't--" 

"Oh, it's all right!" said Spargo, feeling himself uncommonly stupid. 
"I've nothing to do. But--where did Mr. Breton say you wished to be 
taken?" 

"Into the gallery of number seven court," said the younger girl promptly. 
"Round this comer--I think I know the way." 

Spargo, still marvelling at the rapidity with which affairs were moving 
that morning, bestirred himself to act as cicerone, and presently led the two 
young ladies to the very front of one of those public galleries from which 
idlers and specially-interested spectators may see and hear the proceedings 
which obtain in the badly-ventilated, ill-lighted tanks wherein justice is 
dispensed at the Law Courts. There was no one else in that gallery; the 
attendant in the corridor outside seemed to be vastly amazed that any one 
should wish to enter it, and he presently opened the door, beckoned to 
Spargo, and came half-way down the stairs to meet him. 

"Nothing much going on here this morning," he whispered behind a 
raised hand. "But there's a nice breach case in number five--get you three 
good seats there if you like." 

Spargo declined this tempting offer, and went back to his charges. He 
had decided by that time that Miss Aylmore was about twenty-three, and her 
sister about eighteen; he also thought that young Breton was a lucky dog to 
be in possession of such a charming future wife and an equally charming 
sister-in-law. And he dropped into a seat at Miss Jessie Aylmore's side, and 
looked around him as if he were much awed by his surroundings. 

"I suppose one can talk until the judge enters?" he whispered. "Is this 
really Mr. Breton's first case?" 

"His very first--all on his own responsibility, any way," replied Spargo's 
companion, smiling. "And he's very nervous--and so's my sister. Aren't you, 
now, Evelyn?" 

Evelyn Aylmore looked at Spargo, and smiled quietly. 

"I suppose one's always nervous about first appearances," she said. 
"However, I think Ronald's got plenty of confidence, and, as he says, it's not 
much of a case: it isn't even a jury case. I'm afraid you'll find it dull, Mr. 
Spargo--it's only something about a promissory note." 

"Oh, I'm all right, thank you," replied Spargo, unconsciously falling 
back on a favourite formula. "I always like to hear lawyers--they manage to 


say such a lot about--about--" 

"About nothing," said Jessie Aylmore. "But there--so do gentlemen who 
write for the papers, don't they?" 

Spargo was about to admit that there was a good deal to be said on that 
point when Miss Aylmore suddenly drew her sister's attention to a man who 
had just entered the well of the court. 

"Look, Jessie!" she observed. "There's Mr. Elphick!" 

Spargo looked down at the person indicated: an elderly, large-faced, 
smooth-shaven man, a little inclined to stoutness, who, wigged and gowned, 
was slowly making his way to a corner seat just outside that charmed inner 
sanctum wherein only King's Counsel are permitted to sit. He dropped into 
this in a fashion which showed that he was one of those men who loved 
personal comfort; he bestowed his plump person at the most convenient 
angle and fitting a monocle in his right eye, glanced around him. There 
were a few of his professional brethren in his vicinity; there were half a 
dozen solicitors and their clerks in conversation with one or other of them; 
there were court officials. But the gentleman of the monocle swept all these 
with an indifferent look and cast his eyes upward until he caught sight of 
the two girls. Thereupon he made a most gracious bow in their direction; his 
broad face beamed in a genial smile, and he waved a white hand. 

"Do you know Mr. Elphick, Mr. Spargo?" enquired the younger Miss 
Aylmore. 

"I rather think I've seen him, somewhere about the Temple," answered 
Spargo. "In fact, I'm sure I have." 

"His chambers are in Paper Buildings," said Jessie. "Sometimes he gives 
tea-parties in them. He is Ronald's guardian, and preceptor, and mentor, and 
all that, and I suppose he's dropped into this court to hear how his pupil 
goes on." 

"Here is Ronald," whispered Miss Aylmore. 

"And here," said her sister, "is his lordship, looking very cross. Now, 
Mr. Spargo, you're in for it." 

Spargo, to tell the truth, paid little attention to what went on beneath 
him. The case which young Breton presently opened was a commercial one, 
involving certain rights and properties in a promissory note; it seemed to the 
journalist that Breton dealt with it very well, showing himself master of the 
financial details, and speaking with readiness and assurance. He was much 
more interested in his companions, and especially in the younger one, and 


he was meditating on how he could improve his further acquaintance when 
he awoke to the fact that the defence, realizing that it stood no chance, had 
agreed to withdraw, and that Mr. Justice Borrow was already giving 
judgment in Ronald Breton's favour. 

In another minute he was walking out of the gallery in rear of the two 
sisters. 

"Very good--very good, indeed," he said, absent-mindedly. "I thought he 
put his facts very clearly and concisely." 

Downstairs, in the corridor, Ronald Breton was talking to Mr. Elphick. 
He pointed a finger at Spargo as the latter came up with the girls: Spargo 
gathered that Breton was speaking of the murder and of his, Spargo's, 
connection with it. And directly they approached, he spoke. 

"This is Mr. Spargo, sub-editor of the Watchman." Breton said. "Mr. 
Elphick--Mr. Spargo. I was just telling Mr. Elphick, Spargo, that you saw 
this poor man soon after he was found." 

Spargo, glancing at Mr. Elphick, saw that he was deeply interested. The 
elderly barrister took him--literally--by the button-hole. 

"My dear sir!" he said. "You--saw this poor fellow? Lying dead--in the 
third entry down Middle Temple Lane! The third entry, eh?" 

"Yes," replied Spargo, simply. "I saw him. It was the third entry." 

"Singular!" said Mr. Elphick, musingly. "I know a man who lives in that 
house. In fact, I visited him last night, and did not leave until nearly 
midnight. And this unfortunate man had Mr. Ronald Breton's name and 
address in his pocket?" 

Spargo nodded. He looked at Breton, and pulled out his watch. Just then 
he had no idea of playing the part of informant to Mr. Elphick. 

"Yes, that's so," he answered shortly. Then, looking at Breton 
significantly, he added, "If you can give me those few minutes, now--?" 

"Yes--yes!" responded Ronald Breton, nodding. "I understand. Evelyn-- 
I'll leave you and Jessie to Mr. Elphick; I must go." 

Mr. Elphick seized Spargo once more. 

"My dear sir!" he said, eagerly. "Do you--do you think I could possibly 
see--the body?" 

"It's at the mortuary," answered Spargo. "I don't know what their 
regulations are." 

Then he escaped with Breton. They had crossed Fleet Street and were in 
the quieter shades of the Temple before Spargo spoke. 


"About what I wanted to say to you," he said at last. "It was--this. I-- 
well, I've always wanted, as a journalist, to have a real big murder case. I 
think this is one. I want to go right into it--thoroughly, first and last. And--I 
think you can help me." 

"How do you know that it is a murder case?" asked Breton quietly. 

"It's a murder case," answered Spargo, stolidly. "I feel it. Instinct, 
perhaps. I'm going to ferret out the truth. And it seems to me--" 

He paused and gave his companion a sharp glance. 

"It seems to me," he presently continued, "that the clue lies in that scrap 
of paper. That paper and that man are connecting links between you and-- 
somebody else." 

"Possibly," agreed Breton. "You want to find the somebody else?" 

"I want you to help me to find the somebody else," answered Spargo. "I 
believe this is a big, very big affair: I want to do it. I don't believe in police 
methods--much. By the by, I'm just going to meet Rathbury. He may have 
heard of something. Would you like to come?" 

Breton ran into his chambers in King's Bench Walk, left his gown and 
wig, and walked round with Spargo to the police office. Rathbury came out 
as they were stepping in. 

"Oh!" he said. "Ah!--I've got what may be helpful, Mr. Spargo. I told 
you I'd sent a man to Fiskie's, the hatter! Well, he's just returned. The cap 
which the dead man was wearing was bought at Fiskie's yesterday 
afternoon, and it was sent to Mr. Marbury, Room 20, at the Anglo-Orient 
Hotel." 

"Where is that?" asked Spargo. 

"Waterloo district," answered Rathbury. "A small house, I believe. Well, 
I'm going there. Are you coming?" 

"Yes," replied Spargo. "Of course. And Mr. Breton wants to come, too." 

"If I'm not in the way," said Breton. 

Rathbury laughed. 

"Well, we may find out something about this scrap of paper,” he 
observed. And he waved a signal to the nearest taxi-cab driver. 

CHAPTER FOUR 

THE ANGLO-ORIENT HOTEL 

The house at which Spargo and his companions presently drew up was 
an old-fashioned place in the immediate vicinity of Waterloo Railway 
Station--a plain-fronted, four-square erection, essentially mid-Victorian in 


appearance, and suggestive, somehow, of the very early days of railway 
travelling. Anything more in contrast with the modern ideas of a hotel it 
would have been difficult to find in London, and Ronald Breton said so as 
he and the others crossed the pavement. 

"And yet a good many people used to favour this place on their way to 
and from Southampton in the old days," remarked Rathbury. "And I daresay 
that old travellers, coming back from the East after a good many years' 
absence, still rush in here. You see, it's close to the station, and travellers 
have a knack of walking into the nearest place when they've a few thousand 
miles of steamboat and railway train behind them. Look there, now!" They 
had crossed the threshold as the detective spoke, and as they entered a 
square, heavily-furnished hall, he made a sidelong motion of his head 
towards a bar on the left, wherein stood or lounged a number of men who 
from their general appearance, their slouched hats, and their bronzed faces 
appeared to be Colonials, or at any rate to have spent a good part of their 
time beneath Oriental skies. There was a murmur of tongues that had a 
Colonial accent in it; an aroma of tobacco that suggested Sumatra and 
Trichinopoly, and Rathbury wagged his head sagely. "Lay you anything the 
dead man was a Colonial, Mr. Spargo," he remarked. "Well, now, I suppose 
that's the landlord and landlady." 

There was an office facing them, at the rear of the hall, and a man and 
woman were regarding them from a box window which opened above a 
ledge on which lay a register book. They were middle-aged folk: the man, a 
fleshy, round-faced, somewhat pompous-looking individual, who might at 
some time have been a butler; the woman a tall, spare-figured, thin- 
featured, sharp-eyed person, who examined the newcomers with an 
enquiring gaze. Rathbury went up to them with easy confidence. 

"You the landlord of this house, sir?" he asked. "Mr. Walters? Just so-- 
and Mrs. Walters, I presume?" 

The landlord made a stiff bow and looked sharply at his questioner. 

"What can I do for you, sir?" he enquired. 

"A little matter of business, Mr. Walters," replied Rathbury, pulling out 
a card. "You'll see there who I am--Detective-Sergeant Rathbury, of the 
Yard. This is Mr. Frank Spargo, a newspaper man; this is Mr. Ronald 
Breton, a barrister." 

The landlady, hearing their names and description, pointed to a side 
door, and signed Rathbury and his companions to pass through. Obeying 


her pointed finger, they found themselves in a small private parlour. Walters 
closed the two doors which led into it and looked at his principal visitor. 

"What is it, Mr. Rathbury?" he enquired. "Anything wrong?" 

"We want a bit of information," answered Rathbury, almost with 
indifference. 

"Did anybody of the name of Marbury put up here yesterday--elderly 
man, grey hair, fresh complexion?" 

Mrs. Walters started, glancing at her husband. 

"There!" she exclaimed. "I knew some enquiry would be made. Yes--a 
Mr. Marbury took a room here yesterday morning, just after the noon train 
got in from Southampton. Number 20 he took. But--he didn't use it last 
night. He went out--very late--and he never came back." 

Rathbury nodded. Answering a sign from the landlord, he took a chair 
and, sitting down, looked at Mrs. Walters. 

"What made you think some enquiry would be made, ma'am?" he asked. 
"Had you noticed anything?" 

Mrs. Walters seemed a little confused by this direct question. Her 
husband gave vent to a species of growl. 

"Nothing to notice," he muttered. "Her way of speaking--that's all." 

"Well--why I said that was this," said the landlady. "He happened to tell 
us, did Mr. Marbury, that he hadn't been in London for over twenty years, 
and couldn't remember anything about it, him, he said, never having known 
much about London at any time. And, of course, when he went out so late 
and never came back, why, naturally, I thought something had happened to 
him, and that there'd be enquiries made." 

"Just so--just so!" said Rathbury. "So you would, ma'am--so you would. 
Well, something has happened to him. He's dead. What's more, there's 
strong reason to think he was murdered." 

Mr. and Mrs. Walters received this announcement with proper surprise 
and horror, and the landlord suggested a little refreshment to his visitors. 
Spargo and Breton declined, on the ground that they had work to do during 
the afternoon; Rathbury accepted it, evidently as a matter of course. 

"My respects," he said, lifting his glass. "Well, now, perhaps you'll just 
tell me what you know of this man? I may as well tell you, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walters, that he was found dead in Middle Temple Lane this morning, at a 
quarter to three; that there wasn't anything on him but his clothes and a 
scrap of paper which bore this gentleman's name and address; that this 


gentleman knows nothing whatever of him, and that I traced him here 
because he bought a cap at a West End hatter's yesterday, and had it sent to 
your hotel." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Walters quickly, "that's so. And he went out in that cap 
last night. Well--we don't know much about him. As I said, he came in here 
about a quarter past twelve yesterday morning, and booked Number 20. He 
had a porter with him that brought a trunk and a bag--they're in 20 now, of 
course. He told me that he had stayed at this house over twenty years ago, 
on his way to Australia--that, of course, was long before we took it. And he 
signed his name in the book as John Marbury." 

"We'll look at that, if you please," said Rathbury. 

Walters fetched in the register and turned the leaf to the previous day's 
entries. They all bent over the dead man's writing. 

"John Marbury, Coolumbidgee, New South Wales," said Rathbury. 
"Ah--now I was wondering if that writing would be the same as that on the 
scrap of paper, Mr. Breton. But, you see, it isn't--it's quite different." 

"Quite different," said Breton. He, too, was regarding the handwriting 
with great interest. And Rathbury noticed his keen inspection of it, and 
asked another question. 

"Ever seen that writing before?" he suggested. 

"Never," answered Breton. "And yet--there'’s something very familiar 
about it." 

"Then the probability is that you have seen it before," remarked 
Rathbury. "Well--now we'll hear a little more about Marbury's doings here. 
Just tell me all you know, Mr. and Mrs. Walters." 

"My wife knows most," said Walters. "I scarcely saw the man--I don't 
remember speaking with him." 

"No," said Mrs. Walters. "You didn't--you weren't much in his way. 
Well," she continued, "I showed him up to his room. He talked a bit--said 
he'd just landed at Southampton from Melbourne." 

"Did he mention his ship?" asked Rathbury. "But if he didn't, it doesn't 
matter, for we can find out." 

"I believe the name's on his things," answered the landlady. "There are 
some labels of that sort. Well, he asked for a chop to be cooked for him at 
once, as he was going out. He had his chop, and he went out at exactly one 
o'clock, saying to me that he expected he'd get lost, as he didn't know 
London well at any time, and shouldn't know it at all now. He went outside 


there--I saw him--looked about him and walked off towards Blackfriars 
way. During the afternoon the cap you spoke of came for him--from 
Fiskie's. So, of course, I judged he'd been Piccadilly way. But he himself 
never came in until ten o'clock. And then he brought a gentleman with 
him." 

"Aye?" said Rathbury. "A gentleman, now? Did you see him?" 

"Just," replied the landlady. "They went straight up to 20, and I just 
caught a mere glimpse of the gentleman as they turned up the stairs. A tall, 
well-built gentleman, with a grey beard, very well dressed as far as I could 
see, with a top hat and a white silk muffler round his throat, and carrying an 
umbrella." 

"And they went to Marbury's room?" said Rathbury. "What then?" 

"Well, then, Mr. Marbury rang for some whiskey and soda," continued 
Mrs. Walters. "He was particular to have a decanter of whiskey: that, and a 
syphon of soda were taken up there. I heard nothing more until nearly 
midnight; then the hall-porter told me that the gentleman in 20 had gone 
out, and had asked him if there was a night-porter--as, of course, there is. 
He went out at half-past eleven." 

"And the other gentleman?" asked Rathbury. 

"The other gentleman," answered the landlady, "went out with him. The 
hall-porter said they turned towards the station. And that was the last 
anybody in this house saw of Mr. Marbury. He certainly never came back." 

"That," observed Rathbury with a quiet smile, "that is quite certain, 
ma'am? Well--I suppose we'd better see this Number 20 room, and have a 
look at what he left there." 

"Everything," said Mrs. Walters, "is just as he left it. Nothing's been 
touched." 

It seemed to two of the visitors that there was little to touch. On the 
dressing-table lay a few ordinary articles of toilet--none of them of any 
quality or value: the dead man had evidently been satisfied with the plain 
necessities of life. An overcoat hung from a peg: Rathbury, without 
ceremony, went through its pockets; just as unceremoniously he proceeded 
to examine trunk and bag, and finding both unlocked, he laid out on the bed 
every article they contained and examined each separately and carefully. 
And he found nothing whereby he could gather any clue to the dead owner's 
identity. 


"There you are!" he said, making an end of his task. "You see, it's just 
the same with these things as with the clothes he had on him. There are no 
papers--there's nothing to tell who he was, what he was after, where he'd 
come from--though that we may find out in other ways. But it's not often 
that a man travels without some clue to his identity. Beyond the fact that 
some of this linen was, you see, bought in Melbourne, we know nothing of 
him. Yet he must have had papers and money on him. Did you see anything 
of his money, now, ma'am?" he asked, suddenly turning to Mrs. Walters. 
"Did he pull out his purse in your presence, now?" 

"Yes," answered the landlady, with promptitude. "He came into the bar 
for a drink after he'd been up to his room. He pulled out a handful of gold 
when he paid for it--a whole handful. There must have been some thirty to 
forty sovereigns and half-sovereigns." 

"And he hadn't a penny piece on him--when found," muttered Rathbury. 

"I noticed another thing, too," remarked the landlady. "He was wearing 
a very fine gold watch and chain, and had a splendid ring on his left hand-- 
little finger--gold, with a big diamond in it." 

"Yes," said the detective, thoughtfully, "I noticed that he'd worn a ring, 
and that it had been a bit tight for him. Well--now there's only one thing to 
ask about. Did your chambermaid notice if he left any torn paper around-- 
tore any letters up, or anything like that?" 

But the chambermaid, produced, had not noticed anything of the sort; 
on the contrary, the gentleman of Number 20 had left his room very tidy 
indeed. So Rathbury intimated that he had no more to ask, and nothing 
further to say, just then, and he bade the landlord and landlady of the Anglo- 
Orient Hotel good morning, and went away, followed by the two young 
men. 

"What next?" asked Spargo, as they gained the street. 

"The next thing," answered Rathbury, "is to find the man with whom 
Marbury left this hotel last night." 

"And how's that to be done?" asked Spargo. 

"At present," replied Rathbury, "I don't know." 

And with a careless nod, he walked off, apparently desirous of being 
alone. 

CHAPTER FIVE 

SPARGO WISHES TO SPECIALIZE 


The barrister and the journalist, left thus unceremoniously on a crowded 
pavement, looked at each other. Breton laughed. 

"We don't seem to have gained much information," he remarked. "I'm 
about as wise as ever." 

"No--wiser," said Spargo. "At any rate, I am. I know now that this dead 
man called himself John Marbury; that he came from Australia; that he only 
landed at Southampton yesterday morning, and that he was in the company 
last night of aman whom we have had described to us--a tall, grey-bearded, 
well-dressed man, presumably a gentleman." 

Breton shrugged his shoulders. 

"I should say that description would fit a hundred thousand men in 
London," he remarked. 

"Exactly--so it would," answered Spargo. "But we know that it was one 
of the hundred thousand, or half-million, if you like. The thing is to find 
that one--the one." 

"And you think you can do it?" 

"[ think I'm going to have a big try at it." 

Breton shrugged his shoulders again. 

"What?--by going up to every man who answers the description, and 
saying 'Sir, are you the man who accompanied John Marbury to the Aglo---- 

Spargo suddenly interrupted him. 

"Look here!" he said. "Didn't you say that you knew a man who lives in 
that block in the entry of which Marbury was found?" 

"No, I didn't," answered Breton. "It was Mr. Elphick who said that. All 
the same, I do know that man--he's Mr. Cardlestone, another barrister. He 
and Mr. Elphick are friends--they're both enthusiastic philatelists--stamp 
collectors, you know--and I dare say Mr. Elphick was round there last night 
examining something new Cardlestone's got hold of. Why?" 

"I'd like to go round there and make some enquiries," replied Spargo. "If 
you'd be kind enough to----" 

"Oh, I'll go with you!" responded Breton, with alacrity. "I'm just as keen 
about this business as you are, Spargo! I want to know who this man 
Marbury is, and how he came to have my name and address on him. Now, if 
I had been a well-known man in my profession, you know, why--" 

"Yes," said Spargo, as they got into a cab, "yes, that would have 
explained a lot. It seems to me that we'll get at the murderer through that 


scrap of paper a lot quicker than through Rathbury's line. Yes, that's what I 
think." 

Breton looked at his companion with interest. 

"But--you don't know what Rathbury's line is," he remarked. 

"Yes, I do," said Spargo. "Rathbury's gone off to discover who the man 
is with whom Marbury left the Anglo-Orient Hotel last night. That's his 
line." "And you want----?" 

"I want to find out the full significance of that bit of paper, and who 
wrote it," answered Spargo. "I want to know why that old man was coming 
to you when he was murdered." 

Breton started. 

"By Jove!" he exclaimed. "I--I never thought of that. You--you really 
think he was coming to me when he was struck down?" 

"Certain. Hadn't he got an address in the Temple? Wasn't he in the 
Temple? Of course, he was trying to find you." 

"But--the late hour?" 

"No matter. How else can you explain his presence in the Temple? I 
think he was asking his way. That's why I want to make some enquiries in 
this block." 

It appeared to Spargo that a considerable number of people, chiefly of 
the office-boy variety, were desirous of making enquiries about the dead 
man. Being luncheon-hour, that bit of Middle Temple Lane where the body 
was found, was thick with the inquisitive and the sensation-seeker, for the 
news of the murder had spread, and though there was nothing to see but the 
bare stones on which the body had lain, there were more open mouths and 
staring eyes around the entry than Spargo had seen for many a day. And the 
nuisance had become so great that the occupants of the adjacent chambers 
had sent for a policeman to move the curious away, and when Spargo and 
his companion presented themselves at the entry this policeman was being 
lectured as to his duties by a little weazen-faced gentleman, in very snuffy 
and old-fashioned garments, and an ancient silk hat, who was obviously 
greatly exercised by the unwonted commotion. 

"Drive them all out into the street!" exclaimed this personage. "Drive 
them all away, constable--into Fleet Street or upon the Embankment-- 
anywhere, so long as you rid this place of them. This is a disgrace, and an 
inconvenience, a nuisance, a----" 


"That's old Cardlestone," whispered Breton. "He's always irascible, and 
I don't suppose we'll get anything out of him. Mr. Cardlestone," he 
continued, making his way up to the old gentleman who was now retreating 
up the stone steps, brandishing an umbrella as ancient as himself. "I was 
just coming to see you, sir. This is Mr. Spargo, a journalist, who is much 
interested in this murder. He----" 

"I know nothing about the murder, my dear sir!" exclaimed Mr. 
Cardlestone. "And I never talk to journalists--a pack of busybodies, sir, 
Saving your presence. I am not aware that any murder has been committed, 
and I object to my doorway being filled by a pack of office boys and street 
loungers. Murder indeed! I suppose the man fell down these steps and broke 
his neck--drunk, most likely." 

He opened his outer door as he spoke, and Breton, with a reassuring 
smile and a nod at Spargo, followed him into his chambers on the first 
landing, motioning the journalist to keep at their heels. 

"Mr. Elphick tells me that he was with you until a late hour last evening, 
Mr. Cardlestone," he said. "Of course, neither of you heard anything 
suspicious?" 

"What should we hear that was suspicious in the Temple, sir?" 
demanded Mr. Cardlestone, angrily. "I hope the Temple is free from that 
sort of thing, young Mr. Breton. Your respected guardian and myself had a 
quiet evening on our usual peaceful pursuits, and when he went away all 
was as quiet as the grave, sir. What may have gone on in the chambers 
above and around me I know not! Fortunately, our walls are thick, sir-- 
substantial. I say, sir, the man probably fell down and broke his neck. What 
he was doing here, I do not presume to say." 

"Well, it's guess, you know, Mr. Cardlestone," remarked Breton, again 
winking at Spargo. "But all that was found on this man was a scrap of paper 
on which my name and address were written. That's practically all that was 
known of him, except that he'd just arrived from Australia." 

Mr. Cardlestone suddenly turned on the young barrister with a sharp, 
acute glance. 

"Eh?" he exclaimed. "What's this? You say this man had your name and 
address on him, young Breton!--yours? And that he came from--Australia?" 

"That's so," answered Breton. "That's all that's known." 

Mr. Cardlestone put aside his umbrella, produced a _bandanna 
handkerchief of strong colours, and blew his nose in a reflective fashion. 


"That's a mysterious thing," he observed. "Um--does Elphick know all 
that?" 

Breton looked at Spargo as if he was asking him for an explanation of 
Mr. Cardlestone's altered manner. And Spargo took up the conversation. 

"No," he said. "All that Mr. Elphick knows is that Mr. Ronald Breton's 
name and address were on the scrap of paper found on the body. Mr. 
Elphick"--here Spargo paused and looked at Breton--"Mr. Elphick," he 
presently continued, slowly transferring his glance to the old barrister, 
"spoke of going to view the body." 

"Ah!" exclaimed Mr. Cardlestone, eagerly. "It can be seen? Then I'll go 
and see it. Where is it?" 

Breton started. 

"But--my dear sir!" he said. "Why?" 

Mr. Cardlestone picked up his umbrella again. 

"I feel a proper curiosity about a mystery which occurs at my very 
door," he said. "Also, I have known more than one man who went to 
Australia. This might--I say might, young gentlemen--might be a man I had 
once known. Show me where this body is." 

Breton looked helplessly at Spargo: it was plain that he did not 
understand the turn that things were taking. But Spargo was quick to seize 
an opportunity. In another minute he was conducting Mr. Cardlestone 
through the ins and outs of the Temple towards Blackfriars. And as they 
turned into Tudor Street they encountered Mr. Elphick. 

"I am going to the mortuary," he remarked. "So, I suppose, are you, 
Cardlestone? Has anything more been discovered, young man?" 

Spargo tried a chance shot--at what he did not know. "The man's name 
was Marbury," he said. "He was from Australia." 

He was keeping a keen eye on Mr. Elphick, but he failed to see that Mr. 
Elphick showed any of the surprise which Mr. Cardlestone had exhibited. 
Rather, he seemed indifferent. 

"Oh?" he said--"Marbury? And from Australia. Well--I should like to 
see the body." 

Spargo and Breton had to wait outside the mortuary while the two elder 
gentlemen went in. There was nothing to be learnt from either when they 
reappeared. 

"We don't know the man," said Mr. Elphick, calmly. "As Mr. 
Cardlestone, I understand, has said to you already--we have known men 


who went to Australia, and as this man was evidently wandering about the 
Temple, we thought it might have been one of them, come back. But--we 
don't recognize him." 

"Couldn't recognize him," said Mr. Cardlestone. "No!" 

They went away together arm in arm, and Breton looked at Spargo. 

"As if anybody on earth ever fancied they'd recognize him!" he said. 
"Well--what are you going to do now, Spargo? I must go." 

Spargo, who had been digging his walking-stick into a crack in the 
pavement, came out of a fit of abstraction. 

"I?" he said. "Oh--I'm going to the office." And he turned abruptly 
away, and walking straight off to the editorial rooms at the Watchman, made 
for one in which sat the official guardian of the editor. "Try to get me a few 
minutes with the chief," he said. 

The private secretary looked up. 

"Really important?" he asked. 

"Big!" answered Spargo. "Fix it." 

Once closeted with the great man, whose idiosyncrasies he knew pretty 
well by that time, Spargo lost no time. 

"You've heard about this murder in Middle Temple Lane?" he 
suggested. 

"The mere facts," replied the editor, tersely. 

"I was there when the body was found," continued Spargo, and gave a 
brief résumé of his doings. "I'm certain this is a most unusual affair," he 
went on. "It's as full of mystery as--as it could be. I want to give my 
attention to it. I want to specialize on it. I can make such a story of it as we 
haven't had for some time--ages. Let me have it. And to start with, let me 
have two columns for tomorrow morning. I'll make it--big!" 

The editor looked across his desk at Spargo's eager face. 

"Your other work?" he said. 

"Well in hand," replied Spargo. "I'm ahead a whole week--both articles 
and reviews. I can tackle both." 

The editor put his finger tips together. 

"Have you got some idea about this, young man?" he asked. 

"I've got a great idea," answered Spargo. He faced the great man 
squarely, and stared at him until he had brought a smile to the editorial face. 
"That's why I want to do it," he added. "And--it's not mere boasting nor 
over-confidence--I know I shall do it better than anybody else." 


The editor considered matters for a brief moment. 

"You mean to find out who killed this man?" he said at last. 

Spargo nodded his head--twice. 

"T'll find that out," he said doggedly. 

The editor picked up a pencil, and bent to his desk. 

"All right," he said. "Go ahead. You shall have your two columns." 

Spargo went quietly away to his own nook and corner. He got hold of a 
block of paper and began to write. He was going to show how to do things. 

CHAPTER SIX 

WITNESS TO A MEETING 

Ronald Breton walked into the Watchman office and into Spargo's room 
next morning holding a copy of the current issue in his hand. He waved it at 
Spargo with an enthusiasm which was almost boyish. 

"I say!" he exclaimed. "That's the way to do it, Spargo! I congratulate 
you. Yes, that's the way--certain!" 

Spargo, idly turning over a pile of exchanges, yawned. 

"What way?" he asked indifferently. 

"The way you've written this thing up," said Breton. "It's a hundred 
thousand times better than the usual cut-and-dried account of a murder. It's-- 
it's like a--a romance!" 

"Merely a new method of giving news," said Spargo. He picked up a 
copy of the Watchman, and glanced at his two columns, which had 
somehow managed to make themselves into three, viewing the displayed 
lettering, the photograph of the dead man, the line drawing of the entry in 
Middle Temple Lane, and the facsimile of the scrap of grey paper, with a 
critical eye. "Yes--merely a new method," he continued. "The question is-- 
will it achieve its object?" 

"What's the object?" asked Breton. 

Spargo fished out a box of cigarettes from an untidy drawer, pushed it 
over to his visitor, helped himself, and tilting back his chair, put his feet on 
his desk. 

"The object?" he said, drily. "Oh, well, the object is the ultimate 
detection of the murderer." 

"You're after that?" 

"I'm after that--just that." 

"And not--not simply out to make effective news?" 


"I'm out to find the murderer of John Marbury," said Spargo deliberately 
slow in his speech. "And I'll find him." 

"Well, there doesn't seem to be much in the way of clues, so far," 
remarked Breton. "I see--nothing. Do you?" 

Spargo sent a spiral of scented smoke into the air. 

"I want to know an awful lot," he said. "I'm hungering for news. I want 
to know who John Marbury is. I want to know what he did with himself 
between the time when he walked out of the Anglo-Orient Hotel, alive and 
well, and the time when he was found in Middle Temple Lane, with his 
skull beaten in and dead. I want to know where he got that scrap of paper. 
Above everything, Breton, I want to know what he'd got to do with you!" 

He gave the young barrister a keen look, and Breton nodded. 

"Yes," he said. "I confess that's a corker. But I think----" 

"Well?" said Spargo. 

"I think he may have been a man who had some legal business in hand, 
or in prospect, and had been recommended to--me," said Breton. 

Spargo smiled--a little sardonically. 

"That's good!" he said. "You had your very first brief--yesterday. Come- 
-your fame isn't blown abroad through all the heights yet, my friend! 
Besides--don't intending clients approach--isn't it strict etiquette for them to 
approach?--barristers through solicitors?" 

"Quite right--in both your remarks," replied Breton, good-humouredly. 
"Of course, I'm not known a bit, but all the same I've known several cases 
where a barrister has been approached in the first instance and asked to 
recommend a solicitor. Somebody who wanted to do me a good turn may 
have given this man my address." 

"Possible," said Spargo. "But he wouldn't have come to consult you at 
midnight. Breton!--the more I think of it, the more I'm certain there's a 
tremendous mystery in this affair! That's why I got the chief to let me write 
it up as I have done--here. I'm hoping that this photograph--though to be 
sure, it's of a dead face--and this facsimile of the scrap of paper will lead to 
somebody coming forward who can----" 

Just then one of the uniformed youths who hang about the marble 
pillared vestibule of the Watchman office came into the room with the 
unmistakable look and air of one who carries news of moment. 

"I dare lay a sovereign to a cent that I know what this is," muttered 
Spargo in an aside. "Well?" he said to the boy. "What is it?" 


The messenger came up to the desk. 

"Mr. Spargo," he said, "there's a man downstairs who says that he wants 
to see somebody about that murder case that's in the paper this morning, sir. 
Mr. Barrett said I was to come to you." 

"Who is the man?" asked Spargo. 

"Won't say, sir," replied the boy. "I gave him a form to fill up, but he 
said he wouldn't write anything--said all he wanted was to see the man who 
wrote the piece in the paper." 

"Bring him here," commanded Spargo. He turned to Breton when the 
boy had gone, and he smiled. "I knew we should have somebody here 
sooner or later," he said. "That's why I hurried over my breakfast and came 
down at ten o'clock. Now then, what will you bet on the chances of this 
chap's information proving valuable?" 

"Nothing," replied Breton. "He's probably some crank or faddist who's 
got some theory that he wants to ventilate." 

The man who was presently ushered in by the messenger seemed from 
preliminary and outward appearance to justify Breton's prognostication. He 
was obviously a countryman, a tall, loosely-built, middle-aged man, yellow 
of hair, blue of eye, who was wearing his Sunday-best array of pearl-grey 
trousers and black coat, and sported a necktie in which were several distinct 
colours. Oppressed with the splendour and grandeur of the Watchman 
building, he had removed his hard billycock hat as he followed the boy, and 
he ducked his bared head at the two young men as he stepped on to the 
thick pile of the carpet which made luxurious footing in Spargo's room. His 
blue eyes, opened to their widest, looked round him in astonishment at the 
Sumptuousness of modern newspaper-office accommodation. 

"How do you do, sir?" said Spargo, pointing a finger to one of the easy- 
chairs for which the Watchman office is famous. "I understand that you 
wish to see me?" 

The caller ducked his yellow head again, sat down on the edge of the 
chair, put his hat on the floor, picked it up again, and endeavoured to hang it 
on his knee, and looked at Spargo innocently and shyly. 

"What I want to see, sir," he observed in a rustic accent, "is the 
gentleman as wrote that piece in your newspaper about this here murder in 
Middle Temple Lane." 

"You see him," said Spargo. "I am that man." 

The caller smiled--generously. 


"Indeed, sir?" he said. "A very nice bit of reading, I'm sure. And what 
might your name be, now, sir? I can always talk free-er to a man when I 
know what his name is." 

"So can I," answered Spargo. "My name is Spargo--Frank Spargo. 
What's yours?" 

"Name of Webster, sir--William Webster. I farm at One Ash Farm, at 
Gosberton, in Oakshire. Me and my wife," continued Mr. Webster, again 
smiling and distributing his smile between both his hearers, "is at present in 
London on a holiday. And very pleasant we find it--weather and all." 

"That's right," said Spargo. "And--you wanted to see me about this 
murder, Mr. Webster?" 

"I did, sir. Me, I believe, knowing, as I think, something that'll do for 
you to put in your paper. You see, Mr. Spargo, it come about in this fashion- 
-happen you'll be for me to tell it in my own way." 

"That," answered Spargo, "is precisely what I desire." 

"Well, to be sure, I couldn't tell it in no other," declared Mr. Webster. 
"You see, sir, I read your paper this morning while I was waiting for my 
breakfast--they take their breakfasts so late in them hotels--and when I'd 
read it, and looked at the pictures, I says to my wife 'As soon as I've had my 
breakfast,’ I says, 'I'm going to where they print this newspaper to tell 'em 
something.’ 'Aye?' she says, 'Why, what have you to tell, I should like to 
know?’ just like that, Mr. Spargo." 

"Mrs. Webster," said Spargo, "is a lady of businesslike principles. And 
what have you to tell?" 

Mr. Webster looked into the crown of his hat, looked out of it, and 
smiled knowingly. 

"Well, sir," he continued, "Last night, my wife, she went out to a part 
they call Clapham, to take her tea and supper with an old friend of hers as 
lives there, and as they wanted to have a bit of woman-talk, like, I didn't go. 
So thinks I to myself, I'll go and see this here House of Commons. There 
was a neighbour of mine as had told me that all you'd got to do was to tell 
the policeman at the door that you wanted to see your own Member of 
Parliament. So when I got there I told 'em that I wanted to see our M.P., Mr. 
Stonewood--you'll have heard tell of him, no doubt; he knows me very 
well--and they passed me, and I wrote out a ticket for him, and they told me 
to sit down while they found him. So I sat down in a grand sort of hall 
where there were a rare lot of people going and coming, and some fine 


pictures and images to look at, and for a time I looked at them, and then I 
began to take a bit of notice of the folk near at hand, waiting, you know, 
like myself. And as sure as I'm a christened man, sir, the gentleman whose 
picture you've got in your paper--him as was murdered--was sitting next to 
me! I knew that picture as soon as I saw it this morning." 

Spargo, who had been making unmeaning scribbles on a block of paper, 
suddenly looked at his visitor. 

"What time was that?" he asked. 

"It was between a quarter and half-past nine, sir," answered Mr. 
Webster. "It might ha’ been twenty past--it might ha’ been twenty-five past." 

"Go on, if you please," said Spargo. 

"Well, sir, me and this here dead gentleman talked a bit. About what a 
long time it took to get a member to attend to you, and such-like. I made 
mention of the fact that I hadn't been in there before. 'Neither have I! he 
says, 'I came in out of curiosity,’ he says, and then he laughed, sir--queer- 
like. And it was just after that that what I'm going to tell you about 
happened." 

"Tell," commanded Spargo. 

"Well, sir, there was a gentleman came along, down this grand hall that 
we were sitting in--a tall, handsome gentleman, with a grey beard. He'd no 
hat on, and he was carrying a lot of paper and documents in his hand, so I 
thought he was happen one of the members. And all of a sudden this here 
man at my side, he jumps up with a sort of start and an exclamation, and---- 

Spargo lifted his hand. He looked keenly at his visitor. 

"Now, you're absolutely sure about what you heard him exclaim?" he 
asked. "Quite sure about it? Because I see you are going to tell us what he 
did exclaim." 

"T'll tell you naught but what I'm certain of, sir," replied Webster. "What 
he said as he jumped up was 'Good God!" he says, sharp-like--and then he 
said a name, and I didn't right catch it, but it sounded like Danesworth, or 
Painesworth, or something of that sort--one of them there, or very like 'em, 
at any rate. And then he rushed up to this here gentleman, and laid his hand 
on his arm--sudden-like." 

"And--the gentleman?" asked Spargo, quietly. 

"Well, he seemed taken aback, sir. He jumped. Then he stared at the 
man. Then they shook hands. And then, after they'd spoken a few words 


together-like, they walked off, talking. And, of course, I never saw no more 
of 'em. But when I saw your paper this morning, sir, and that picture in it, I 
said to myself "That's the man I sat next to in that there hall at the House of 
Commons!' Oh, there's no doubt of it, sir!" 

"And supposing you saw a photograph of the tall gentleman with the 
grey beard?" suggested Spargo. "Could you recognize him from that?" 

"Make no doubt of it, sir," answered Mr. Webster. "I observed him 
particular." 

Spargo rose, and going over to a cabinet, took from it a thick volume, 
the leaves of which he turned over for several minutes. 

"Come here, if you please, Mr. Webster," he said. 

The farmer went across the room. 

"There is a full set of photographs of members of the present House of 
Commons here," said Spargo. "Now, pick out the one you saw. Take your 
time--and be sure." 

He left his caller turning over the album and went back to Breton. 

"There!" he whispered. "Getting nearer--a bit nearer--eh?" 

"To what?" asked Breton. "I don't see--" 

A sudden exclamation from the farmer interrupted Breton's remark. 

"This is him, sir!" answered Mr. Webster. "That's the gentleman--know 
him anywhere!" 

The two young men crossed the room. The farmer was pointing a 
stubby finger to a photograph, beneath which was written _Stephen 
Aylmore, Esq., M.P. for Brookminster_. 

CHAPTER SEVEN 

MR. AYLMORE 

Spargo, keenly observant and watchful, felt, rather than saw, Breton 
start; he himself preserved an imperturbable equanimity. He gave a mere 
glance at the photograph to which Mr. Webster was pointing. 

"Oh!" he said. "That he?" 

"That's the gentleman, sir," replied Webster. "Done to the life, that is. 
No difficulty in recognizing of that, Mr. Spargo." 

"You're absolutely sure?" demanded Spargo. "There are a lot of men in 
the House of Commons, you know, who wear beards, and many of the 
beards are grey." 

But Webster wagged his head. 


"That's him, sir!" he repeated. "I'm as sure of that as I am that my 
name's William Webster. That's the man I saw talking to him whose picture 
you've got in your paper. Can't say no more, sir." 

"Very good," said Spargo. "I'm much obliged to you. I'll see Mr. 
Aylmore. Leave me your address in London, Mr. Webster. How long do you 
remain in town?" 

"My address is the Beachcroft Hotel, Bloomsbury, sir, and I shall be 
there for another week," answered the farmer. "Hope I've been of some use, 
Mr. Spargo. As I says to my wife----" 

Spargo cut his visitor short in polite fashion and bowed him out. He 
turned to Breton, who still stood staring at the album of portraits. 

"There!--what did I tell you?" he said. "Didn't I say I should get some 
news? There it is." 

Breton nodded his head. He seemed thoughtful. 

"Yes," he agreed. "Yes, I say, Spargo!" 

"Well?" 

"Mr. Aylmore is my prospective father-in-law, you know." 

"Quite aware of it. Didn't you introduce me to his daughters--only 
yesterday?" 

"But--how did you know they were his daughters?" 

Spargo laughed as he sat down to his desk. 

"Instinct--intuition," he answered. "However, never mind that, just now. 
Well--I've found something out. Marbury--if that is the dead man's real 
name, and anyway, it's all we know him by--was in the company of Mr. 
Aylmore that night. Good!" 

"What are you going to do about it?" asked Breton. 

"Do? See Mr. Aylmore, of course." 

He was turning over the leaves of a telephone address-book; one hand 
had already picked up the mouthpiece of the instrument on his desk. 

"Look here," said Breton. "I know where Mr. Aylmore is always to be 
found at twelve o'clock. At the A. and P.--the Atlantic and Pacific Club, you 
know, in St. James's. If you like, I'll go with you." 

Spargo glanced at the clock and laid down the telephone. 

"All right," he said. "Eleven o'clock, now. I've something to do. I'll meet 
you outside the A. and P. at exactly noon." 

"T'll be there," agreed Breton. He made for the door, and with his hand 
on it, turned. "What do you expect from--from what we've just heard?" he 


asked. 

Spargo shrugged his shoulders. 

"Wait--until we hear what Mr. Aylmore has to say," he answered. "I 
suppose this man Marbury was some old acquaintance." 

Breton closed the door and went away: left alone, Spargo began to 
mutter to himself. 

"Good God!" he says. "Dainsworth--Painsworth--something of that sort- 
-one of the two. Excellent--that our farmer friend should have so much 
observation. Ah!--and why should Mr. Stephen Aylmore be recognized as 
Dainsworth or Painsworth or something of that sort. Now, who is Mr. 
Stephen Aylmore--beyond being what I know him to be?" 

Spargo's fingers went instinctively to one of a number of books of 
reference which stood on his desk: they turned with practised swiftness to a 
page over which his eye ran just as swiftly. He read aloud: 

"AYLMORE, STEPHEN, M.P. for Brookminster since 1910. 
Residences: 23, St. Osythe Court, Kensington: Buena Vista, Great Marlow. 
Member Atlantic and Pacific and City Venturers' Clubs. Interested in South 
American enterprise." 

"Um!" muttered Spargo, putting the book away. "That's not very 
illuminating. However, we've got one move finished. Now we'll make 
another." 

Going over to the album of photographs, Spargo deftly removed that of 
Mr. Aylmore, put it in an envelope and the envelope in his pocket and, 
leaving the office, hailed a taxi-cab, and ordered its driver to take him to the 
Anglo-Orient Hotel. This was the something-to-do of which he had spoken 
to Breton: Spargo wanted to do it alone. 

Mrs. Walters was in her low-windowed office when Spargo entered the 
hall; she recognized him at once and motioned him into her parlour. 

"I remember you," said Mrs., Walters; "you came with the detective-- 
Mr. Rathbury." 

"Have you seen him, since?" asked Spargo. 

"Not since," replied Mrs. Walters. "No--and I was wondering if he'd be 
coming round, because----" She paused there and looked at Spargo with 
particular enquiry--"You're a friend of his, aren't you?" she asked. "I 
suppose you know as much as he does--about this?" 

"He and I," replied Spargo, with easy confidence, "are working this case 
together. You can tell me anything you'd tell him." 


The landlady rummaged in her pocket and produced an old purse, from 
an inner compartment of which she brought out a small object wrapped in 
tissue paper. 

"Well," she said, unwrapping the paper, "we found this in Number 20 
this morning--it was lying under the dressing-table. The girl that found it 
brought it to me, and I thought it was a bit of glass, but Walters, he says as 
how he shouldn't be surprised if it's a diamond. And since we found it, the 
waiter who took the whisky up to 20, after Mr. Marbury came in with the 
other gentleman, has told me that when he went into the room the two 
gentlemen were looking at a paper full of things like this. So there?" 

Spargo fingered the shining bit of stone. 

"That's a diamond--right enough," he said. "Put it away, Mrs. Walters--I 
shall see Rathbury presently, and I'll tell him about it. Now, that other 
gentleman! You told us you saw him. Could you recognize him--I mean, a 
photograph of him? Is this the man?" 

Spargo knew from the expression of Mrs. Walters' face that she had no 
more doubt than Webster had. 

"Oh, yes!" she said. "That's the gentleman who came in with Mr. 
Marbury--I should have known him in a thousand. Anybody would 
recognize him from that--perhaps you'd let our hall-porter and the waiter I 
mentioned just now look at it?" 

"T'll see them separately and see if they've ever seen a man who 
resembles this," replied Spargo. 

The two men recognized the photograph at once, without any 
prompting, and Spargo, after a word or two with the landlady, rode off to 
the Atlantic and Pacific Club, and found Ronald Breton awaiting him on the 
steps. He made no reference to his recent doings, and together they went 
into the house and asked for Mr. Aylmore. 

Spargo looked with more than uncommon interest at the man who 
presently came to them in the visitors' room. He was already familiar with 
Mr. Aylmore's photograph, but he never remembered seeing him in real life; 
the Member for Brookminster was one of that rapidly diminishing body of 
legislators whose members are disposed to work quietly and unobtrusively, 
doing yeoman service on committees, obeying every behest of the party 
whips, without forcing themselves into the limelight or seizing every 
opportunity to air their opinions. Now that Spargo met him in the flesh he 
proved to be pretty much what the journalist had expected--a rather cold- 


mannered, self-contained man, who looked as if he had been brought up in 
a school of rigid repression, and taught not to waste words. He showed no 
more than the merest of languid interests in Spargo when Breton introduced 
him, and his face was quite expressionless when Spargo brought to an end 
his brief explanation --purposely shortened--of his object in calling upon 
him. 

"Yes," he said indifferently. "Yes, it is quite true that I met Marbury and 
spent a little time with him on the evening your informant spoke of. I met 
him, as he told you, in the lobby of the House. I was much surprised to meet 
him. I had not seen him for--I really don't know how many years." 

He paused and looked at Spargo as if he was wondering what he ought 
or not to say to a newspaper man. Spargo remained silent, waiting. And 
presently Mr. Aylmore went on. 

"I read your account in the Watchman this morning," he said. "I was 
wondering, when you called just now, if I would communicate with you or 
with the police. The fact is--I suppose you want this for your paper, eh?" he 
continued after a sudden breaking off. 

"I shall not print anything that you wish me not to print," answered 
Spargo. "If you care to give me any information----" 

"Oh, well!" said Mr. Aylmore. "I don't mind. The fact is, I knew next to 
nothing. Marbury was a man with whom I had some--well, business 
relations, of a sort, a great many years ago. It must be twenty years--perhaps 
more--since I lost sight of him. When he came up to me in the lobby the 
other night, I had to make an effort of memory to recall him. He wished me, 
having once met me, to give him some advice, and as there was little doing 
in the House that night, and as he had once been--almost a friend--I walked 
to his hotel with him, chatting. He told me that he had only landed from 
Australia that morning, and what he wanted my advice about, principally, 
was--diamonds. Australian diamonds." 

"I was unaware," remarked Spargo, "that diamonds were ever found in 
Australia." 

Mr. Aylmore smiled--a little cynically. 

"Perhaps so," he said. "But diamonds have been found in Australia from 
time to time, ever since Australia was known to Europeans, and in the 
opinion of experts, they will eventually be found there in quantity. Anyhow, 
Marbury had got hold of some Australian diamonds, and he showed them to 
me at his hotel--a number of them. We examined them in his room." 


"What did he do with them--afterwards?" asked Spargo. "He put them in 
his waistcoat pocket--in a very small wash-leather bag, from which he had 
taken them. There were, in all, sixteen or twenty stones--not more, and they 
were all small. I advised him to see some expert--I mentioned Streeter's to 
him. Now, I can tell you how he got hold of Mr. Breton's address." 

The two young men pricked up their ears. Spargo unconsciously 
tightened his hold on the pencil with which he was making notes. 

"He got it from me," continued Mr. Aylmore. "The handwriting on the 
scrap of paper is mine, hurriedly scrawled. He wanted legal advice. As I 
knew very little about lawyers, I told him that if he called on Mr. Breton, 
Mr. Breton would be able to tell him of a first-class, sharp solicitor. I wrote 
down Mr. Breton's address for him, on a scrap of paper which he tore off a 
letter that he took from his pocket. By the by, I observe that when his body 
was found there was nothing on it in the shape of papers or money. I am 
quite sure that when I left him he had a lot of gold on him, those diamonds, 
and a breast-pocket full of letters." 

"Where did you leave him, sir?" asked Spargo. "You left the hotel 
together, I believe?" 

"Yes. We strolled along when we left it. Having once met, we had much 
to talk of, and it was a fine night. We walked across Waterloo Bridge and 
very shortly afterwards he left me. And that is really all I know. My own 
impression----" He paused for a moment and Spargo waited silently. 

"My own impression--though I confess it may seem to have no very 
solid grounds--is that Marbury was decoyed to where he was found, and 
was robbed and murdered by some person who knew he had valuables on 
him. There is the fact that he was robbed, at any rate." 

"I've had a notion,” said Breton, diffidently. "Mayn't be worth much, but 
I've had it, all the same. Some fellow-passenger of Marbury's may have 
tracked him all day--Middle Temple Lane's pretty lonely at night, you 
know." 

No one made any comment upon this suggestion, and on Spargo looking 
at Mr. Aylmore, the Member of Parliament rose and glanced at the door. 

"Well, that's all I can tell you, Mr. Spargo," he said. "You see, it's not 
much, after all. Of course, there'll be an inquest on Marbury, and I shall 
have to re-tell it. But you're welcome to print what I've told you." 

Spargo left Breton with his future father-in-law and went away towards 
New Scotland Yard. He and Rathbury had promised to share news--now he 


had some to communicate. 

CHAPTER EIGHT 

THE MAN FROM THE SAFE DEPOSIT 

Spargo found Rathbury sitting alone in a small, somewhat dismal 
apartment which was chiefly remarkable for the business-like paucity of its 
furnishings and its indefinable air of secrecy. There was a plain writing- 
table and a hard chair or two; a map of London, much discoloured, on the 
wall; a few faded photographs of eminent bands in the world of crime, and 
a similar number of well-thumbed books of reference. The detective 
himself, when Spargo was shown in to him, was seated at the table, 
chewing an unlighted cigar, and engaged in the apparently aimless task of 
drawing hieroglyphics on scraps of paper. He looked up as the journalist 
entered, and held out his hand. 

"Well, I congratulate you on what you stuck in the Watchman this 
morning," he said. "Made extra good reading, I thought. They did right to 
let you tackle that job. Going straight through with it now, I suppose, Mr. 
Spargo?" 

Spargo dropped into the chair nearest to Rathbury's right hand. He 
lighted a cigarette, and having blown out a whiff of smoke, nodded his head 
in a fashion which indicated that the detective might consider his question 
answered in the affirmative. 

"Look here," he said. "We settled yesterday, didn't we, that you and I are 
to consider ourselves partners, as it were, in this job? That's all right," he 
continued, as Rathbury nodded very quietly. "Very well--have you made 
any further progress?" 

Rathbury put his thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat and, leaning 
back in his chair, shook his head. 

"Frankly, I haven't," he replied. "Of course, there's a lot being done in 
the usual official-routine way. We've men out making various enquiries. 
We're enquiring about Marbury's voyage to England. All that we know up 
to now is that he was certainly a passenger on a liner which landed at 
Southampton in accordance with what he told those people at the Anglo- 
Orient, that he left the ship in the usual way and was understood to take the 
train to town--as he did. That's all. There's nothing in that. We've cabled to 
Melbourne for any news of him from there. But I expect little from that." 

"All right," said Spargo. "And--what are you doing--you, yourself? 
Because, if we're to share facts, I must know what my partner's after. Just 


now, you seemed to be--drawing." 

Rathbury laughed. 

"Well, to tell you the truth," he said, "when I want to work things out, I 
come into this room--it's quiet, as you see--and I scribble anything on paper 
while I think. I was figuring on my next step, and--" 

"Do you see it?" asked Spargo, quickly. 

"Well--I want to find the man who went with Marbury to that hotel," 
replied Rathbury. "It seems to me--" 

Spargo wagged his finger at his fellow-contriver. 

"T've found him," he said. "That's what I wrote that article for--to find 
him. I knew it would find him. I've never had any training in your sort of 
work, but I knew that article would get him. And it has got him." 

Rathbury accorded the journalist a look of admiration. 

"Good!" he said. "And--who is he?" 

"I'll tell you the story," answered Spargo, "and in a summary. This 
morning a man named Webster, a farmer, a visitor to London, came to me at 
the office, and said that being at the House of Commons last night he 
witnessed a meeting between Marbury and a man who was evidently a 
Member of Parliament, and saw them go away together. I showed him an 
album of photographs of the present members, and he immediately 
recognized the portrait of one of them as the man in question. I thereupon 
took the portrait to the Anglo-Orient Hotel--Mrs. Walters also at once 
recognized it as that of the man who came to the hotel with Marbury, 
stopped with him a while in his room, and left with him. The man is Mr. 
Stephen Aylmore, the member for Brookminster." 

Rathbury expressed his feelings in a sharp whistle. 

"IT know him!" he said. "Of course--I remember Mrs. Walters's 
description now. But his is a familiar type--tall, grey-bearded, well-dressed. 
Um!--well, we'll have to see Mr. Aylmore at once." 

"I've seen him," said Spargo. "Naturally! For you see, Mrs. Walters gave 
me a bit more evidence. This morning they found a loose diamond on the 
floor of Number 20, and after it was found the waiter who took the drinks 
up to Marbury and his guest that night remembered that when he entered 
the room the two gentlemen were looking at a paper full of similar objects. 
So then I went on to see Mr. Aylmore. You know young Breton, the 
barrister?--you met him with me, you remember?" 


"The young fellow whose name and address were found on Marbury," 
replied Rathbury. "I remember." 

"Breton is engaged to Aylmore's daughter," continued Spargo. "Breton 
took me to Aylmore's club. And Aylmore gives a plain, straightforward 
account of the matter which he's granted me leave to print. It clears up a lot 
of things. Aylmore knew Marbury over twenty years ago. He lost sight of 
him. They met accidentally in the lobby of the House on the evening 
preceding the murder. Marbury told him that he wanted his advice about 
those rare things, Australian diamonds. He went back with him to his hotel 
and spent a while with him; then they walked out together as far as 
Waterloo Bridge, where Aylmore left him and went home. Further, the scrap 
of grey paper is accounted for. Marbury wanted the address of a smart 
solicitor; Aylmore didn't know of one but told Marbury that if he called on 
young Breton, he'd know, and would put him in the way to find one. 
Marbury wrote Breton's address down. That's Aylmore's story. But it's got 
an important addition. Aylmore says that when he left Marbury, Marbury 
had on him a quantity of those diamonds in a wash-leather bag, a lot of 
gold, and a breast-pocket full of letters and papers. Now--there was nothing 
on him when he was found dead in Middle Temple Lane." 

Spargo stopped and lighted a fresh cigarette. 

"That's all I know," he said. "What do you make of it?" 

Rathbury leaned back in his chair in his apparently favourite attitude 
and stared hard at the dusty ceiling above him. 

"Don't know," he said. "It brings things up to a point, certainly. Aylmore 
and Marbury parted at Waterloo Bridge--very late. Waterloo Bridge is pretty 
well next door to the Temple. But--how did Marbury get into the Temple, 
unobserved? We've made every enquiry, and we can't trace him in any way 
as regards that movement. There's a clue for his going there in the scrap of 
paper bearing Breton's address, but even a Colonial would know that no 
business was done in the Temple at midnight, eh?" 

"Well," said Spargo, "I've thought of one or two things. He may have 
been one of those men who like to wander around at night. He may have 
seen--he would see--plenty of lights in the Temple at that hour; he may have 
slipped in unobserved--it's possible, it's quite possible. I once had a 
moonlight saunter in the Temple myself after midnight, and had no 
difficulty about walking in and out, either. But--if Marbury was murdered 


for the sake of what he had on him--how did he meet with his murderer or 
murderers in there? Criminals don't hang about Middle Temple Lane." 

The detective shook his head. He picked up his pencil and began 
making more hieroglyphics. 

"What's your theory, Mr. Spargo?" he asked suddenly. "I suppose you've 
got one." 

"Have you?" asked Spargo, bluntly. 

"Well," returned Rathbury, hesitatingly, "I hadn't, up to now. But now-- 
now, after what you've told me, I think I can make one. It seems to me that 
after Marbury left Aylmore he probably mooned about by himself, that he 
was decoyed into the Temple, and was there murdered and robbed. There 
are a lot of queer ins and outs, nooks and corners in that old spot, Mr. 
Spargo, and the murderer, if he knew his ground well, could easily hide 
himself until he could get away in the morning. He might be a man who had 
access to chambers or offices--think how easy it would be for such a man, 
having once killed and robbed his victim, to lie hid for hours afterwards? 
For aught we know, the man who murdered Marbury may have been within 
twenty feet of you when you first saw his dead body that morning. Eh?" 

Before Spargo could reply to this suggestion an official entered the 
room and whispered a few words in the detective's ear. 

"Show him in at once," said Rathbury. He turned to Spargo as the man 
quitted the room and smiled significantly. "Here's somebody wants to tell 
something about the Marbury case," he remarked. "Let's hope it'll be news 
worth hearing." 

Spargo smiled in his queer fashion. 

"It strikes me that you've only got to interest an inquisitive public in 
order to get news," he said. "The principal thing is to investigate it when 
you've got it. Who's this, now?" 

The official had returned with a dapper-looking gentleman in a frock- 
coat and silk hat, bearing upon him the unmistakable stamp of the city man, 
who inspected Rathbury with deliberation and Spargo with a glance, and 
being seated turned to the detective as undoubtedly the person he desired to 
converse with. 

"I understand that you are the officer in charge of the Marbury murder 
case," he observed. "I believe I can give you some valuable information in 
respect to that. I read the account of the affair in the Watchman newspaper 
this morning, and saw the portrait of the murdered man there, and I was at 


first inclined to go to the Watchman office with my information, but I 
finally decided to approach the police instead of the Press, regarding the 
police as being more--more responsible." 

"Much obliged to you, sir," said Rathbury, with a glance at Spargo. 
"Whom have I the pleasure of----" 

"My name," replied the visitor, drawing out and laying down a card, "is 
Myerst--Mr. E.P. Myerst, Secretary of the London and Universal Safe 
Deposit Company. I may, I suppose, speak with confidence," continued Mr. 
Myerst, with a side-glance at Spargo. "My information is--confidential." 

Rathbury inclined his head and put his fingers together. 

"You may speak with every confidence, Mr. Myerst," he answered. "If 
what you have to tell has any real bearing on the Marbury case, it will 
probably have to be repeated in public, you know, sir. But at present it will 
be treated as private." 

"It has a very real bearing on the case, I should say," replied Mr. Myerst. 
"Yes, I should decidedly say so. The fact is that on June 21st at about--to be 
precise--three o'clock in the afternoon, a stranger, who gave the name of 
John Marbury, and his present address as the Anglo-Orient Hotel, Waterloo, 
called at our establishment, and asked if he could rent a small safe. He 
explained to me that he desired to deposit in such a safe a small leather box- 
-which, by the by, was of remarkably ancient appearance--that he had 
brought with him. I showed him a safe such as he wanted, informed him of 
the rent, and of the rules of the place, and he engaged the safe, paid the rent 
for one year in advance, and deposited his leather box--an affair of about a 
foot square--there and then. After that, having exchanged a remark or two 
about the altered conditions of London, which, I understood him to say, he 
had not seen for a great many years, he took his key and his departure. I 
think there can be no doubt about this being the Mr. Marbury who was 
found murdered." 

"None at all, I should say, Mr. Myerst," said Rathbury. "And I'm much 
obliged to you for coming here. Now you might tell me a little more, sir. 
Did Marbury tell you anything about the contents of the box?" 

"No. He merely remarked that he wished the greatest care to be taken of 
it," replied the secretary. 

"Didn't give you any hint as to what was in it?" asked Rathbury. 

"None. But he was very particular to assure himself that it could not be 
burnt, nor burgled, nor otherwise molested," replied Mr. Myerst. "He 


appeared to be greatly relieved when he found that it was impossible for 
anyone but himself to take his property from his safe." 

"Ah!" said Rathbury, winking at Spargo. "So he would, no doubt. And 
Marbury himself, sir, now? How did he strike you?" 

Mr. Myerst gravely considered this question. 

"Mr. Marbury struck me," he answered at last, "as a man who had 
probably seen strange places. And before leaving he made, what I will term, 
a remarkable remark. About--in fact, about his leather box." 

"His leather box?" said Rathbury. "And what was it, sir?" 

"This," replied the secretary. "That box,' he said, 'is safe now. But it's 
been safer. It's been buried--and deep-down, too--for many and many a 
year!" 

CHAPTER NINE 

THE DEALER IN RARE STAMPS 

"Buried--and deep-down, too--for many and many a year," repeated Mr. 
Myerst, eyeing his companions with keen glances. "I consider that, 
gentlemen, a very remarkable remark--very remarkable!" 

Rathbury stuck his thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat again and 
began swaying backwards and forwards in his chair. He looked at Spargo. 
And with his knowledge of men, he knew that all Spargo's journalistic 
instincts had been aroused, and that he was keen as mustard to be off ona 
new scent. 

"Remarkable--remarkable, Mr. Myerst!" he assented. "What do you say, 
Mr. Spargo?" 

Spargo turned slowly, and for the first time since Myerst had entered 
made a careful inspection of him. The inspection lasted several seconds; 
then Spargo spoke. 

"And what did you say to that?" he asked quietly. 

Myerst looked from his questioner to Rathbury. And Rathbury thought 
it time to enlighten the caller. 

"I may as well tell you, Mr. Myerst," he said smilingly, "that this is Mr. 
Spargo, of the Watchman. Mr. Spargo wrote the article about the Marbury 
case of which you spoke when you came in. Mr. Spargo, you'll gather, is 
deeply interested in this matter--and he and I, in our different capacities, are 
working together. So--you understand?" Myerst regarded Spargo in a new 
light. And while he was so looking at him. Spargo repeated the question he 
had just put. 


"I said--What did you say to that?" 

Myerst hesitated. 

"Well--er--I don't think I said anything," he replied. "Nothing that one 
might call material, you know." 

"Didn't ask him what he meant?" suggested Spargo. 

"Oh, no--not at all," replied Myerst. 

Spargo got up abruptly from his chair. 

"Then you missed one of the finest opportunities I ever heard of!" he 
said, half-sneeringly. "You might have heard such a story--" 

He paused, as if it were not worth while to continue, and turned to 
Rathbury, who was regarding him with amusement. 

"Look here, Rathbury," he said. "Is it possible to get that box opened?" 

"It'll have to be opened," answered Rathbury, rising. "It's got to be 
opened. It probably contains the clue we want. I'm going to ask Mr. Myerst 
here to go with me just now to take the first steps about having it opened. I 
shall have to get an order. We may get the matter through today, but at any 
rate we'll have it done tomorrow morning." 

"Can you arrange for me to be present when that comes off?" asked 
Spargo. "You can--certain? That's all right, Rathbury. Now I'm off, and 
you'll ring me up or come round if you hear anything, and I'll do the same 
by you." 

And without further word, Spargo went quickly away, and just as 
quickly returned to the Watchman office. There the assistant who had been 
told off to wait upon his orders during this new crusade met him with a 
business card. 

"This gentleman came in to see you about an hour ago, Mr. Spargo," he 
said. "He thinks he can tell you something about the Marbury affair, and he 
said that as he couldn't wait, perhaps you'd step round to his place when you 
came in." 

Spargo took the card and read: 

MR. JAMES CRIEDIR, DEALER IN PHILATELIC RARITIES, 2,021, 
STRAND. 

Spargo put the card in his waistcoat pocket and went out again, 
wondering why Mr. James Criedir could not, would not, or did not call 
himself a dealer in rare postage stamps, and so use plain English. He went 
up Fleet Street and soon found the shop indicated on the card, and his first 
glance at its exterior showed that whatever business might have been done 


by Mr. Criedir in the past at that establishment there was to be none done 
there in the future by him, for there were newly-printed bills in the window 
announcing that the place was to let. And inside he found a short, portly, 
elderly man who was superintending the packing-up and removal of the last 
of his stock. He turned a bright, enquiring eye on the journalist. 

"Mr. Criedir?" said Spargo. 

"The same, sir," answered the philatelist. "You are--?" 

"Mr. Spargo, of the Watchman. You called on me." 

Mr. Criedir opened the door of a tiny apartment at the rear of the very 
little shop and motioned his caller to enter. He followed him in and 
carefully closed the door. 

"Glad to see you, Mr. Spargo," he said genially. "Take a seat, sir--I'm all 
in confusion here--giving up business, you see. Yes, I called on you. I think, 
having read the Watchman account of that Marbury affair, and having seen 
the murdered man's photograph in your columns, that I can give you a bit of 
information." 

"Material?" asked Spargo, tersely. 

Mr. Criedir cocked one of his bright eyes at his visitor. He coughed 
drily. 

"That's for you to decide--when you've heard it," he said. "I should say, 
considering everything, that it was material. Well, it's this--I kept open until 
yesterday--everything as usual, you know--stock in the window and so on-- 
so that anybody who was passing would naturally have thought that the 
business was going on, though as a matter of fact, I'm retiring--retired," 
added Mr. Criedir with a laugh, "last night. Now--but won't you take down 
what I've got to tell you?" 

"I am taking it down," answered Spargo. "Every word. In my head." 

Mr. Criedir laughed and rubbed his hands. 

"Oh!" he said. "Ah, well, in my young days journalists used to pull out 
pencil and notebook at the first opportunity. But you modern young men--" 

"Just so," agreed Spargo. "This information, now?" 

"Well," said Mr. Criedir, "we'll go on then. Yesterday afternoon the man 
described as Marbury came into my shop. He--" 

"What time--exact time?" asked Spargo. 

"Two--to the very minute by St. Clement Danes clock," answered Mr. 
Criedir. "I'd swear twenty affidavits on that point. He was precisely as 


you've described him--dress, everything--I tell you I knew his photo as soon 
as I saw it. He was carrying a little box--" 

"What sort of box?" said Spargo. 

"A queer, old-fashioned, much-worn leather box--a very miniature 
trunk, in fact," replied Mr. Criedir. "About a foot square; the sort of thing 
you never see nowadays. It was very much worn; it attracted me for that 
very reason. He set it on the counter and looked at me. 'You're a dealer in 
stamps--rare stamps?" he said. 'I am,' I replied. 'I've something here I'd like 
to show you,' he said, unlocking the box. 'It's--"" 

"Stop a bit," said Spargo. "Where did he take the key from with which 
he unlocked the box?" 

"It was one of several which he carried on a split ring, and he took the 
bunch out of his left-hand trousers pocket," replied Mr. Criedir. "Oh, I keep 
my eyes open, young gentleman! Well--he opened his box. It seemed to me 
to be full of papers--at any rate there were a lot of legal-looking documents 
on the top, tied up with red tape. To show you how I notice things I saw that 
the papers were stained with age, and that the red tape was faded to a mere 
washed-out pink." 

"Good--good!" murmured Spargo. "Excellent! Proceed, sir," 

"He put his hand under the topmost papers and drew out an envelope," 
continued Mr. Criedir. "From the envelope he produced an exceedingly rare, 
exceedingly valuable set of Colonial stamps--the very-first ever issued. ‘I've 
just come from Australia,’ he said. 'I promised a young friend of mine out 
there to sell these stamps for him in London, and as I was passing this way I 
caught sight of your shop. Will you buy 'em, and how much will you give 
for 'em?"" 

"Prompt," muttered Spargo. 

"He seemed to me the sort of man who doesn't waste words," agreed 
Mr. Criedir. "Well, there was no doubt about the stamps, nor about their 
great value. But I had to explain to him that I was retiring from business 
that very day, and did not wish to enter into even a single deal, and that, 
therefore, I couldn't do anything. 'No matter,’ he says, 'I daresay there are 
lots of men in your line of trade--perhaps you can recommend me to a good 
firm?’ 'I could recommend you to a dozen extra-good firms,’ I answered. 
‘But I can do better for you. I'll give you the name and address of a private 
buyer who, I haven't the least doubt, will be very glad to buy that set from 
you and will give you a big price.' 'Write it down,' he says, 'and thank you 


for your trouble.’ So I gave him a bit of advice as to the price he ought to 
get, and I wrote the name and address of the man I referred to on the back 
of one of my cards." 

"Whose name and address?" asked Spargo. 

"Mr. Nicholas Cardlestone, 2, Pilcox Buildings, Middle Temple Lane," 
replied Mr. Criedir. "Mr. Cardlestone is one of the most enthusiastic and 
accomplished philatelists in Europe. And I knew he didn't possess that set 
of stamps." 

"I know Mr. Cardlestone," remarked Spargo. "It was at the foot of his 
stairs that Marbury was found murdered." 

"Just so," said Mr. Criedir. "Which makes me think that he was going to 
see Mr. Cardlestone when he was set upon, murdered, and robbed." 

Spargo looked fixedly at the retired stamp-dealer. 

"What, going to see an elderly gentleman in his rooms in the Temple, to 
offer to sell him philatelic rarities at--past midnight?" he said. "I think--not 
much!" 

"All right," replied Mr. Criedir. "You think and argue on modern lines-- 
which are, of course, highly superior. But--how do you account for my 
having given Marbury Mr. Cardlestone's address and for his having been 
found dead--murdered--at the foot of Cardlestone's stairs a few hours later?" 

"I don't account for it," said Spargo. "I'm trying to." 

Mr. Criedir made no comment on this. He looked his visitor up and 
down for a moment; gathered some idea of his capabilities, and suddenly 
offered him a cigarette. Spargo accepted it with a laconic word of thanks, 
and smoked half-way through it before he spoke again. 

"Yes," he said. "I'm trying to account. And I shall account. And I'm 
much obliged to you, Mr. Criedir, for what you've told me. Now. then, may 
I ask you a question or two?" 

"A thousand!" responded Mr. Criedir with great geniality. 

"Very well. Did Marbury say he'd call on Cardlestone?" 

"He did. Said he'd call as soon as he could--that day." 

"Have you told Cardlestone what you've just told me?" 

"T have. But not until an hour ago--on my way back from your office, in 
fact. I met him in Fleet Street and told him." 

"Had he received a call from Marbury?" 

"No! Never heard of or seen the man. At least, never heard of him until 
he heard of the murder. He told me he and his friend, Mr. Elphick, another 


philatelist, went to see the body, wondering if they could recognize it as any 
man they'd ever known, but they couldn't." 

"I know they did," said Spargo. "I saw 'em at the mortuary. Um! Well-- 
one more question. When Marbury left you, did he put those stamps in his 
box again, as before?" 

"No," replied Mr. Criedir. "He put them in his right-hand breast pocket, 
and he locked up his old box, and went off swinging it in his left hand." 

Spargo went away down Fleet Street, seeing nobody. He muttered to 
himself, and he was still muttering when he got into his room at the office. 
And what he muttered was the same thing, repeated over and over again: 

"Six hours--six hours--six hours! Those six hours!" 

Next morning the Watchman came out with four leaded columns of up- 
to-date news about the Marbury Case, and right across the top of the four 
ran a heavy double line of great capitals, black and staring:-- 

WHO SAW JOHN MARBURY BETWEEN 3.15 P.M. AND 9.15 P.M. 
ON THE DAY PRECEDING HIS MURDER? 

CHAPTER TEN 

THE LEATHER BOX 

Whether Spargo was sanguine enough to expect that his staring headline 
would bring him information of the sort he wanted was a secret which he 
kept to himself. That a good many thousands of human beings must have 
set eyes on John Marbury between the hours which Spargo set forth in that 
headline was certain; the problem was--What particular owner or owners of 
a pair or of many pairs of those eyes would remember him? Why should 
they remember him? Walters and his wife had reason to remember him; 
Criedir had reason to remember him; so had Myerst; so had William 
Webster. But between a quarter past three, when he left the London and 
Universal Safe Deposit, and a quarter past nine, when he sat down by 
Webster's side in the lobby of the House of Commons, nobody seemed to 
have any recollection of him except Mr. Fiskie, the hatter, and he only 
remembered him faintly, and because Marbury had bought a fashionable 
cloth cap at his shop. At any rate, by noon of that day, nobody had come 
forward with any recollection of him. He must have gone West from seeing 
Myerst, because he bought his cap at Fiskie's; he must eventually have gone 
South-West, because he turned up at Westminster. But where else did he go? 
What did he do? To whom did he speak? No answer came to these 
questions. 


"That shows," observed young Mr. Ronald Breton, lazing an hour away 
in Spargo's room at the Watchman at that particular hour which is neither 
noon nor afternoon, wherein even busy men do nothing, "that shows how a 
chap can go about London as if he were merely an ant that had strayed into 
another ant-heap than his own. Nobody notices." 

"You'd better go and read up a little elementary entomology, Breton," 
said Spargo. "I don't know much about it myself, but I've a pretty good idea 
that when an ant walks into the highways and byways of a colony to which 
he doesn't belong he doesn't survive his intrusion by many seconds." 

"Well, you know what I mean," said Breton. "London's an ant-heap, isn't 
it? One human ant more or less doesn't count. This man Marbury must have 
gone about a pretty tidy lot during those six hours. He'd ride on a ‘'bus-- 
almost certain. He'd get into a taxi-cab--I think that's much more certain, 
because it would be a novelty to him. He'd want some tea--anyway, he'd be 
sure to want a drink, and he'd turn in somewhere to get one or the other. 
He'd buy things in shops--these Colonials always do. He'd go somewhere to 
get his dinner. He'd--but what's the use of enumeration in this case?" 

"A mere piling up of platitudes," answered Spargo. 

"What I mean is," continued Breton, "that piles of people must have 
seen him, and yet it's now hours and hours since your paper came out this 
morning, and nobody's come forward to tell anything. And when you come 
to think of it, why should they? Who'd remember an ordinary man in a grey 
tweed suit?" 

An ordinary man in a grey tweed suit," repeated Spargo. "Good line. 
You haven't any copyright in it, remember. It would make a good cross- 
heading." 

Breton laughed. "You're a queer chap, Spargo," he said. "Seriously, do 
you think you're getting any nearer anything?" 

"I'm getting nearer something with everything that's done," Spargo 
answered. "You can't start on a business like this without evolving 
something out of it, you know." 

"Well," said Breton, "to me there's not so much mystery in it. Mr. 
Aylmore's explained the reason why my address was found on the body; 
Criedir, the stamp-man, has explained--" 

Spargo suddenly looked up. 

"What?" he said sharply. 


WY 


"Why, the reason of Marbury's being found where he was found," 
replied Breton. "Of course, I see it all! Marbury was mooning around Fleet 
Street; he slipped into Middle Temple Lane, late as it was, just to see where 
old Cardlestone hangs out, and he was set upon and done for. The thing's 
plain to me. The only thing now is to find who did it." 

"Yes, that's it," agreed Spargo. "That's it." He turned over the leaves of 
the diary which lay on his desk. "By the by," he said, looking up with some 
interest, "the adjourned inquest is at eleven o'clock tomorrow morning. Are 
you going?" 

"I shall certainly go," answered Breton. "What's more, I'm going to take 
Miss Aylmore and her sister. As the gruesome details were over at the first 
sitting, and as there'll he nothing but this new evidence tomorrow, and as 
they've never been in a coroner's court----" 

"Mr. Aylmore'll be the principal witness tomorrow," interrupted Spargo. 
"T suppose he'll be able to tell a lot more than he told--me." 

Breton shrugged his shoulders. 

"T don't see that there's much more to tell," he said. "But," he added, 
with a sly laugh, "I suppose you want some more good copy, eh?" 

Spargo glanced at his watch, rose, and picked up his hat. "I'll tell you 
what I want," he said. "I want to know who John Marbury was. That would 
make good copy. Who he was--twenty--twenty-five--forty years ago. Eh?" 

"And you think Mr. Aylmore can tell?" asked Breton. 

"Mr. Aylmore," answered Spargo as they walked towards the door, "is 
the only person I have met so far who has admitted that he knew John 
Marbury in the--past. But he didn't tell me--much. Perhaps he'll tell the 
coroner and his jury--more. Now, I'm off Breton--I've an appointment." 

And leaving Breton to find his own way out, Spargo hurried away, 
jumped into a taxi-cab and speeded to the London and Universal Safe 
Deposit. At the comer of its building he found Rathbury awaiting him. 

"Well?" said Spargo, as he sprang out: "How is it?" 

"It's all right," answered Rathbury. "You can be present: I got the 
necessary permission. As there are no relations known, there'll only be one 
or two officials and you, and the Safe Deposit people, and myself. Come 
on--it's about time." 

"It sounds," observed Spargo, "like an exhumation." 

Rathbury laughed. "Well, we're certainly going to dig up a dead man's 
secrets," he said. "At least, we may be going to do so. In my opinion, Mr. 


Spargo, we'll find some clue in this leather box." 

Spargo made no answer. They entered the office, to be shown into a 
room where were already assembled Mr. Myerst, a gentleman who turned 
out to be the chairman of the company, and the officials of whom Rathbury 
had spoken. And in another moment Spargo heard the chairman explaining 
that the company possessed duplicate keys to all safes, and that the proper 
authorization having been received from the proper authorities, those 
present would now proceed to the safe recently tenanted by the late Mr. 
John Marbury, and take from it the property which he himself had deposited 
there, a small leather box, which they would afterwards bring to that room 
and cause to be opened in each other's presence. 

It seemed to Spargo that there was an unending unlocking of bolts and 
bars before he and his fellow-processionists came to the safe so recently 
rented by the late Mr. John Marbury, now undoubtedly deceased. And at 
first sight of it, he saw that it was so small an affair that it seemed ludicrous 
to imagine that it could contain anything of any importance. In fact, it 
looked to be no more than a plain wooden locker, one amongst many in a 
small strong room: it reminded Spargo irresistibly of the locker in which, in 
his school days, he had kept his personal belongings and the jam tarts, 
sausage rolls, and hardbake smuggled in from the tuck-shop. Marbury's 
name had been newly painted upon it; the paint was scarcely dry. But when 
the wooden door--the front door, as it were, of this temple of mystery, had 
been solemnly opened by the chairman, a formidable door of steel was 
revealed, and expectation still leapt in the bosoms of the beholders. 

"The duplicate key, Mr. Myerst, if you please," commanded the 
chairman, "the duplicate key!" 

Myerst, who was fully as solemn as his principal, produced a curious- 
looking key: the chairman lifted his hand as if he were about to christen a 
battleship: the steel door swung slowly back. And there, in a two-foot 
square cavity, lay the leather box. 

It struck Spargo as they filed back to the secretary's room that the 
procession became more funereal-like than ever. First walked the chairman, 
abreast with the high official, who had brought the necessary authorization 
from the all-powerful quarter; then came Myerst carrying the box: followed 
two other gentlemen, both legal lights, charged with watching official and 
police interests; Rathbury and Spargo brought up the rear. He whispered 


something of his notions to the detective; Rathbury nodded a 
comprehensive understanding. 

"Let's hope we're going to see--something!" he said. 

In the secretary's room a man waited who touched his forelock 
respectfully as the heads of the procession entered. Myerst set the box on 
the table: the man made a musical jingle of keys: the other members of the 
procession gathered round. 

"As we naturally possess no key to this box," announced the chairman 
in grave tones, "it becomes our duty to employ professional assistance in 
opening it. Jobson!" 

He waved a hand, and the man of the keys stepped forward with 
alacrity. He examined the lock of the box with a knowing eye; it was easy to 
see that he was anxious to fall upon it. While he considered matters, Spargo 
looked at the box. It was pretty much what it had been described to him as 
being; a small, square box of old cow-hide, very strongly made, much worn 
and tammished, fitted with a handle projecting from the lid, and having the 
appearance of having been hidden away somewhere for many a long day. 

There was a click, a spring: Jobson stepped back. 

"That's it, if you please, sir," he said. 

The chairman motioned to the high official. 

"If you would be good enough to open the box, sir," he said. "Our duty 
is now concluded." 

As the high official laid his hand on the lid the other men gathered 
round with craning necks and expectant eyes. The lid was lifted: somebody 
sighed deeply. And Spargo pushed his own head and eyes nearer. 

The box was empty! 

Empty, as anything that can be empty is empty! thought Spargo: there 
was literally nothing in it. They were all staring into the interior of a plain, 
time-worn little receptacle, lined out with old-fashioned chintz stuff, such as 
our Mid-Victorian fore-fathers were familiar with, and containing--nothing. 

"God bless my soul!" exclaimed the chairman. "This is--dear me!--why, 
there is nothing in the box!" 

"That," remarked the high official, drily, "appears to be obvious." 

The chairman looked at the secretary. 

"I understood the box was valuable, Mr. Myerst," he said, with the half- 
injured air of a man who considers himself to have been robbed of an 
exceptionally fine treat. "Valuable!" 


Myerst coughed. 

"I can only repeat what I have already said, Sir Benjamin," he answered. 
"The--er late Mr. Marbury spoke of the deposit as being of great value to 
him; he never permitted it out of his hand until he placed it in the safe. He 
appeared to regard it as of the greatest value." 

"But we understand from the evidence of Mr. Criedir, given to the 
Watchman newspaper, that it was full of papers and--and other articles," 
said the chairman. "Criedir saw papers in it about an hour before it was 
brought here." 

Myerst spread out his hands. 

"I can only repeat what I have said, Sir Benjamin," he answered. "I 
know nothing more." 

"But why should a man deposit an empty box?" began the chairman. "I- 


W 


The high official interposed. 

"That the box is empty is certain," he observed. "Did you ever handle it 
yourself, Mr. Myerst?" 

Myerst smiled in a superior fashion. 

"I have already observed, sir, that from the time the deceased entered 
this room until the moment he placed the box in the safe which he rented, 
the box was never out of his hands," he replied. 

Then there was silence. At last the high official turned to the chairman. 

"Very well," he said. "We've made the enquiry. Rathbury, take the box 
away with you and lock it up at the Yard." 

So Spargo went out with Rathbury and the box; and saw excellent, if 
mystifying, material for the article which had already become the daily 
feature of his paper. 

CHAPTER ELEVEN 

MR. AYLMORE IS QUESTIONED 

It seemed to Spargo as he sat listening to the proceedings at the 
adjourned inquest next day that the whole story of what was now world- 
famous as the Middle Temple Murder Case was being reiterated before him 
for the thousandth time. There was not a detail of the story with which he 
had not become familiar to fulness. The first proceeding before the coroner 
had been of a merely formal nature; these were thorough and exhaustive; 
the representative of the Crown and twelve good men and true of the City of 
London were there to hear and to find out and to arrive at a conclusion as to 


how the man known as John Marbury came by his death. And although he 
knew all about it, Spargo found himself tabulating the evidence in a 
professional manner, and noting how each successive witness contributed, 
as it were, a chapter to the story. The story itself ran quite easily, naturally, 
consecutively--you could make it in sections. And Spargo, sitting merely to 
listen, made them: 

1. The Temple porter and Constable Driscoll proved the finding of the 
body. 

2. The police surgeon testified as to the cause of death--the man had 
been struck down from behind by a blow, a terrible blow--from some heavy 
instrument, and had died immediately. 

3. The police and the mortuary officials proved that when the body was 
examined nothing was found in the clothing but the now famous scrap of 
grey paper. 

4. Rathbury proved that by means of the dead man's new fashionable 
cloth cap, bought at Fiskie's well-known shop in the West-End, he traced 
Marbury to the Anglo-Orient Hotel in the Waterloo District. 

5. Mr. and Mrs. Walters gave evidence of the arrival of Marbury at the 
Anglo-Orient Hotel, and of his doings while he was in and about there. 

6. The purser of the ss. Wambarino proved that Marbury sailed from 
Melbourne to Southampton on that ship, excited no remark, behaved 
himself like any other well-regulated passenger, and left the Wambarino at 
Southampton early in the morning of what was to be the last day of his life 
in just the ordinary manner. 

7. Mr. Criedir gave evidence of his rencontre with Marbury in the matter 
of the stamps. 

8. Mr. Myerst told of Marbury's visit to the Safe Deposit, and further 
proved that the box which he placed there proved, on official examination, 
to be empty. 

9. William Webster re-told the story of his encounter with Marbury in 
one of the vestibules of the House of Commons, and of his witnessing the 
meeting between him and the gentleman whom he (Webster) now knew to 
be Mr. Aylmore, a Member of Parliament. 

All this led up to the appearance of Mr. Aylmore, M.P., in the witness- 
box. And Spargo knew and felt that it was that appearance for which the 
crowded court was waiting. Thanks to his own vivid and realistic specials in 
the Watchman, everybody there had already become well and thoroughly 


acquainted with the mass of evidence represented by the nine witnesses 
who had been in the box before Mr. Aylmore entered it. They were familiar, 
too, with the facts which Mr. Aylmore had permitted Spargo to print after 
the interview at the club, which Ronald Breton arranged. Why, then, the 
extraordinary interest which the Member of Parliament's appearance 
aroused? For everybody was extraordinarily interested; from the Coroner 
downwards to the last man who had managed to squeeze himself into the 
last available inch of the public gallery, all who were there wanted to hear 
and see the man who met Marbury under such dramatic circumstances, and 
who went to his hotel with him, hobnobbed with him, gave him advice, 
walked out of the hotel with him for a stroll from which Marbury never 
returned. Spargo knew well why the interest was so keen--everybody knew 
that Aylmore was the only man who could tell the court anything really 
pertinent about Marbury; who he was, what he was after; what his life had 
been. 

He looked round the court as the Member of Parliament entered the 
witness-box--a tall, handsome, perfectly-groomed man, whose beard was 
only slightly tinged with grey, whose figure was as erect as a well-drilled 
soldier's, who carried about him an air of conscious power. Aylmore's two 
daughters sat at a little distance away, opposite Spargo, with Ronald Breton 
in attendance upon them; Spargo had encountered their glance as they 
entered the court, and they had given him a friendly nod and smile. He had 
watched them from time to time; it was plain to him that they regarded the 
whole affair as a novel sort of entertainment; they might have been idlers in 
some Eastern bazaar, listening to the unfolding of many tales from the 
professional tale-tellers. Now, as their father entered the box, Spargo looked 
at them again; he saw nothing more than a little heightening of colour in 
their cheeks, a little brightening of their eyes. 

"All that they feel," he thought, "is a bit of extra excitement at the idea 
that their father is mixed up in this delightful mystery. Um! Well--now how 
much is he mixed up?" 

And he turned to the witness-box and from that moment never took his 
eyes off the man who now stood in it. For Spargo had ideas about the 
witness which he was anxious to develop. 

The folk who expected something immediately sensational in Mr. 
Aylmore's evidence were disappointed. Aylmore, having been sworn, and 
asked a question or two by the Coroner, requested permission to tell, in his 


own way, what he knew of the dead man and of this sad affair; and having 
received that permission, he went on in a calm, unimpassioned manner to 
repeat precisely what he had told Spargo. It sounded a very plain, ordinary 
story. He had known Marbury many years ago. He had lost sight of him for- 
-oh, quite twenty years. He had met him accidentally in one of the 
vestibules of the House of Commons on the evening preceding the murder. 
Marbury had asked his advice. Having no particular duty, and willing to do 
an old acquaintance a good turn, he had gone back to the Anglo-Orient 
Hotel with Marbury, had remained awhile with him in his room, examining 
his Australian diamonds, and had afterwards gone out with him. He had 
given him the advice he wanted; they had strolled across Waterloo Bridge; 
shortly afterwards they had parted. That was all he knew. 

The court, the public, Spargo, everybody there, knew all this already. It 
had been in print, under a big headline, in the Watchman. Aylmore had now 
told it again; having told it, he seemed to consider that his next step was to 
leave the box and the court, and after a perfunctory question or two from 
the Coroner and the foreman of the jury he made a motion as if to step 
down. But Spargo, who had been aware since the beginning of the enquiry 
of the presence of a certain eminent counsel who represented the Treasury, 
cocked his eye in that gentleman's direction, and was not surprised to see 
him rise in his well-known, apparently indifferent fashion, fix his monocle 
in his right eye, and glance at the tall figure in the witness-box. 

"The fun is going to begin," muttered Spargo. 

The Treasury representative looked from Aylmore to the Coroner and 
made a jerky bow; from the Coroner to Aylmore and straightened himself. 
He looked like a man who is going to ask indifferent questions about the 
state of the weather, or how Smith's wife was last time you heard of her, or 
if stocks are likely to rise or fall. But Spargo had heard this man before, and 
he knew many signs of his in voice and manner and glance. 

"I want to ask you a few questions, Mr. Aylmore, about your 
acquaintanceship with the dead man. It was an acquaintanceship of some 
time ago?" began the suave, seemingly careless voice. 

"A considerable time ago," answered Aylmore. 

"How long--roughly speaking?" 

"I should say from twenty to twenty-two or three years." 

"Never saw him during that time until you met accidentally in the way 
you have described to us?" 


"Never." 

"Ever heard from him?" 

"No." 

"Ever heard of him?" 

"No." 

"But when you met, you knew each other at once?" 

"Well--almost at once." 

"Almost at once. Then, I take it, you were very well known to each 
other twenty or twenty-two years ago?" 

"We were--yes, well known to each other." 

"Close friends?" 

"I said we were acquaintances." 

"Acquaintances. What was his name when you knew him at that time?" 

"His name? It was--Marbury." 

"Marbury--the same name. Where did you know him?" 

"T--oh, here in London." 

"What was he?" 

"Do you mean--what was his occupation?" 

"What was his occupation?" 

"I believe he was concemed in financial matters." 

"Concerned in financial matters. Had you dealings with him?" 

"Well, yes--on occasions." 

"What was his business address in London?" 

"T can't remember that." 

"What was his private address?" 

"That I never knew." 

"Where did you transact your business with him?" 

"Well, we met, now and then." 

"Where? What place, office, resort?" 

"I can't remember particular places. Sometimes--in the City." 

"In the City. Where in the City? Mansion House, or Lombard Street, or 
St. Paul's Churchyard, or the Old Bailey, or where?" 

"T have recollections of meeting him outside the Stock Exchange." 

"Oh! Was he a member of that institution?" 

"Not that I know of." 

"Were you?" 

"Certainly not!" 


"What were the dealings that you had with him?" 

"Financial dealings--small ones." 

"How long did your acquaintanceship with him last--what period did it 
extend over?" 

"I should say about six months to nine months." 

"No more?" 

"Certainly no more." 

"It was quite a slight acquaintanceship, then?" 

"Oh, quite!" 

"And yet, after losing sight of this merely slight acquaintance for over 
twenty years, you, on meeting him, take great interest in him?" 

"Well, I was willing to do him a good turn, I was interested in what he 
told me the other evening." 

"I see. Now you will not object to my asking you a personal question or 
two. You are a public man, and the facts about the lives of public men are 
more or less public property. You are represented in this work of popular 
reference as coming to this country in 1902, from Argentina, where you 
made a considerable fortune. You have told us, however, that you were in 
London, acquainted with Marbury, about the years, say 1890 to 1892. Did 
you then leave England soon after knowing Marbury?" 

"I did. I left England in 1891 or 1892--I am not sure which." 

"We are wanting to be very sure about this matter, Mr. Aylmore. We 
want to solve the important question--who is, who was John Marbury, and 
how did he come by his death? You seem to be the only available person 
who knows anything about him. What was your business before you left 
England?" 

"I was interested in financial affairs." 

"Like Marbury. Where did you carry on your business?" 

"In London, of course." 

"At what address?" 

For some moments Aylmore had been growing more and more restive. 
His brow had flushed; his moustache had begun to twitch. And now he 
squared his shoulders and faced his questioner defiantly. 

"T resent these questions about my private affairs!" he snapped out. 

"Possibly. But I must put them. I repeat my last question." 

"And I refuse to answer it." 


"Then I ask you another. Where did you live in London at the time you 
are telling us of, when you knew John Marbury?" 

"T refuse to answer that question also!" 

The Treasury Counsel sat down and looked at the Coroner. 

CHAPTER TWELVE 

THE NEW WITNESS 

The voice of the Coroner, bland, suave, deprecating, broke the silence. 
He was addressing the witness. 

"IT am sure, Mr. Aylmore," he said, "there is no wish to trouble you with 
unnecessary questions. But we are here to get at the truth of this matter of 
John Marbury's death, and as you are the only witness we have had who 
knew him personally--" 

Aylmore turned impatiently to the Coroner. 

"I have every wish to respect your authority, sir!" he exclaimed. "And I 
have told you all that I know of Marbury and of what happened when I met 
him the other evening. But I resent being questioned on my private affairs 
of twenty years ago--I very much resent it! Any question that is really 
pertinent I will answer, but I will not answer questions that seem to me 
wholly foreign to the scope of this enquiry." 

The Treasury Counsel rose again. His manner had become of the 
quietest, and Spargo again became keenly attentive. 

"Perhaps I can put a question or two to Mr. Aylmore which will not 
yield him offence," he remarked drily. He turned once more to the witness, 
regarding him as if with interest. "Can you tell us of any person now living 
who knew Marbury in London at the time under discussion--twenty to 
twenty-two or three years ago?" he asked. 

Aylmore shook his head angrily. 

"No, I can't," he replied. 

"And yet you and he must have had several business acquaintances at 
that time who knew you both!" 

"Possibly--at that time. But when I returned to England my business and 
my life lay in different directions to those of that time. I don't know of 
anybody who knew Marbury then--anybody." 

The Counsel turned to a clerk who sat behind him, whispered to him; 
Spargo saw the clerk make a sidelong motion of his head towards the door 
of the court. The Counsel looked again at the witness. 


"One more question. You told the court a little time since that you 
parted with Marbury on the evening preceding his death at the end of 
Waterloo Bridge--at, I think you said, a quarter to twelve." 

"About that time." 

"And at that place?" 

"Yes." 

"That is all I want to ask you, Mr. Aylmore--just now," said the Counsel. 
He turned to the Coroner. "I am going to ask you, sir, at this point to call a 
witness who has volunteered certain evidence to the police authorities this 
morning. That evidence is of a very important nature, and I think that this is 
the stage at which it ought to be given to you and the jury. If you would be 
pleased to direct that David Lyell be called--" 

Spargo turned instinctively to the door, having seen the clerk who had 
sat behind the Treasury Counsel make his way there. There came into view, 
ushered by the clerk, a smart-looking, alert, self-confident young man, 
evidently a Scotsman, who, on the name of David Lyell being called, 
stepped jauntily and readily into the place which the member of Parliament 
just vacated. He took the oath--Scotch fashion--with the same readiness and 
turned easily to the Treasury Counsel. And Spargo, glancing quickly round, 
saw that the court was breathless with anticipation, and that its anticipation 
was that the new witness was going to tell something which related to the 
evidence just given by Aylmore. 

"Your name is David Lyell?" 

"That is my name, sir." 

"And you reside at 23, Cumbrae Side, Kilmarnock, Scotland?" 

"Ldo”’ 

"What are you, Mr. Lyell?" 

"Traveller, sir, for the firm of Messrs. Stevenson, Robertson & Soutar, 
distillers, of Kilmarnock." 

"Your duties take you, I think, over to Paris occasionally?" 

"They do--once every six weeks I go to Paris." 

"On the evening of June 21st last were you in London on your way to 
Paris?" 

"T was.” 

"I believe you stayed at De Keyser's Hotel, at the Blackfriars end of the 
Embankment?" 

"I did--it's handy for the continental trains." 


"About half-past eleven, or a little later, that evening, did you go along 
the Embankment, on the Temple Gardens side, for a walk?" 

"I did, sir. I'm a bad sleeper, and it's a habit of mine to take a walk of 
half an hour or so last thing before I go to bed." 

"How far did you walk?" 

"As far as Waterloo Bridge." 

"Always on the Temple side?" 

"Just so, sir--straight along on that side." 

"Very good. When you got close to Waterloo Bridge, did you meet 
anybody you knew?" 

"Yes." 

"Mr. Aylmore, the Member of Parliament." 

Spargo could not avoid a glance at the two sisters. The elder's head was 
averted; the younger was staring at the witness steadily. And Breton was 
nervously tapping his fingers on the crown of his shining silk hat. 

"Mr. Aylmore, the Member of Parliament," repeated the Counsel's 
suave, Clear tones. "Oh! And how did you come to recognize Mr. Aylmore, 
Member of Parliament?" 

"Well, sir, in this way. At home, I'm the secretary of our Liberal Ward 
Club, and last year we had a demonstration, and it fell to me to arrange with 
the principal speakers. I got Mr. Aylmore to come and speak, and naturally I 
met him several times, in London and in Scotland." 

"So that you knew him quite well?" 

"Oh yes, sir." 

"Do you see him now, Mr. Lyell?" 

Lyell smiled and half turned in the box. 

"Why, of course!" he answered. "There is Mr. Aylmore." 

"There is Mr. Aylmore. Very good. Now we go on. You met Mr. 
Aylmore close to Waterloo Bridge? How close?" 

"Well, sir, to be exact, Mr. Aylmore came down the steps from the 
bridge on to the Embankment." 

"Alone?" 

"No." 

"Who was with him?" 

"A man, sir." 

"Did you know the man?" 


"No. But seeing who he was with. I took a good look at him. I haven't 
forgotten his face." 

"You haven't forgotten his face. Mr. Lyell--has anything recalled that 
face to you within this last day or two?" 

"Yes, sir, indeed!" 

"What?" 

"The picture of the man they say was murdered--John Marbury." 

"You're sure of that?" 

"I'm as certain, sir, as that my name's what it is." 

"It is your belief that Mr. Aylmore, when you met him, was 
accompanied by the man who, according to the photographs, was John 
Marbury?" 

"It is, sir!" 

"Very well. Now, having seen Mr. Aylmore and his companion, what did 
you do?" 

"Oh, I just turned and walked after them." 

"You walked after them? They were going eastward, then?" 

"They were walking by the way I'd come." 

"You followed them eastward?" 

"I did--I was going back to the hotel, you see." 

"What were they doing?" 

"Talking uncommonly earnestly, sir." 

"How far did you follow them?" 

"I followed them until they came to the Embankment lodge of Middle 
Temple Lane, sir." 

"And then?" 

"Why, sir, they turned in there, and I went straight on to De Keyser's, 
and to my bed." 

There was a deeper silence in court at that moment than at any other 
period of the long day, and it grew still deeper when the quiet, keen voice 
put the next question. 

"You swear on your oath that you saw Mr. Aylmore take his companion 
into the Temple by the Embankment entrance of Middle Temple Lane on 
the occasion in question?" 

"I do! I could swear no other, sir." 

"Can you tell us, as near as possible, what time that would be?" 

"Yes. It was, to a minute or so, about five minutes past twelve." 


The Treasury Counsel nodded to the Coroner, and the Coroner, after a 
whispered conference with the foreman of the jury, looked at the witness. 

"You have only just given this information to the police, I understand?" 
he said. 

"Yes, sir. I have been in Paris, and in Amiens, and I only returned by 
this morning's boat. As soon as I had read all the news in the papers--the 
English papers--and seen the dead man's photographs I determined to tell 
the police what I knew, and I went to New Scotland Yard as soon as I got to 
London this morning." 

Nobody else wanted to ask Mr. David Lyell any questions, and he 
stepped down. And Mr. Aylmore suddenly came forward again, seeking the 
Coroner's attention. 

"May I be allowed to make an explanation, sir?" he began. "I--" 

But the Treasury Counsel was on his feet, this time stern and 
implacable. "I would point out, sir, that you have had Mr. Aylmore in the 
box, and that he was not then at all ready to give explanations, or even to 
answer questions," he said. "And before you allow him to make any 
explanation now, I ask you to hear another witness whom I wish to 
interpose at this stage. That witness is----" 

Mr. Aylmore turned almost angrily to the Coroner. 

"After the evidence of the last witness, I think I have a right to be heard 
at once!" he said with emphasis. "As matters stand at present, it looks as if I 
had trifled, sir, with you and the jury, whereas if I am allowed to make an 
explanation--" 

"I must respectfully ask that before Mr. Aylmore is allowed to make any 
explanation, the witness I have referred to is heard," said the Treasury 
Counsel sternly. "There are weighty reasons." 

"I am afraid you must wait a little, Mr. Aylmore, if you wish to give an 
explanation," said the Coroner. He turned to the Counsel. "Who is this other 
witness?" he asked. 

Aylmore stepped back. And Spargo noticed that the younger of his two 
daughters was staring at him with an anxious expression. There was no 
distrust of her father in her face; she was anxious. She, too, slowly turned to 
the next witness. This man was the porter of the Embankment lodge of 
Middle Temple Lane. The Treasury Counsel put a straight question to him 
at once. 


"You see that gentleman," he said, pointing to Aylmore. "Do you know 
him as an inmate of the Temple?" 

The man stared at Aylmore, evidently confused. 

"Why, certainly, sir!" he answered. "Quite well, sir." 

"Very good. And now--what name do you know him by?" 

The man grew evidently more bewildered. 

"Name, sir. Why, Mr. Anderson, sir!" he replied. "Mr. Anderson!" 

CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

UNDER SUSPICION 

A distinct, uncontrollable murmur of surprise ran round the packed 
court as this man in the witness-box gave this answer. It signified many 
things--that there were people present who had expected some such 
dramatic development; that there were others present who had not; that the 
answer itself was only a prelude to further developments. And Spargo, 
looking narrowly about him, saw that the answer had aroused different 
feelings in Aylmore's two daughters. The elder one had dropped her face 
until it was quite hidden; the younger was sitting bolt upright, staring at her 
father in utter and genuine bewilderment. And for the first time, Aylmore 
made no response to her. 

But the course of things was going steadily forward. There was no 
stopping the Treasury Counsel now; he was going to get at some truth in his 
own merciless fashion. He had exchanged one glance with the Coroner, had 
whispered a word to the solicitor who sat close by him, and now he turned 
again to the witness. 

"So you know that gentleman--make sure now--as Mr. Anderson, an 
inmate of the Temple?" 

"Yes, sir.” 

"You don't know him by any other name?" 

"No, sir, I don't." 

"How long have you known him by that name?" 

"I should say two or three years, sir." 

"See him go in and out regularly?" 

"No, sir--not regularly." 

"How often, then?" 

"Now and then, sir--perhaps once a week." 

"Tell us what you know of Mr. Anderson's goings-in-and-out." 


"Well, sir, I might see him two nights running; then I mightn't see him 
again for perhaps a week or two. Irregular, as you might say, sir." 

"You say 'nights.' Do I understand that you never see Mr. Anderson 
except at night?" 

"Yes, sir. I've never seen him except at night. Always about the same 
time, sir." 

"What time?" 

"Just about midnight, sir." 

"Very well. Do you remember the midnight of June 21st-22nd?" 

"T do, sir." 

"Did you see Mr. Anderson enter then?" 

"Yes, sir, just after twelve." 

"Was he alone?" 

"No, sir; there was another gentleman with him." 

"Remember anything about that other gentleman?" 

"Nothing, sir, except that I noticed as they walked through, that the 
other gentleman had grey clothes on." 

"Had grey clothes on. You didn't see his face?" 

"Not to remember it, sir. I don't remember anything but what I've told 
you, Sir." 

"That is that the other gentleman wore a grey suit. Where did Mr. 
Anderson and this gentleman in the grey suit go when they'd passed 
through?" 

"Straight up the Lane, sir." 

"Do you know where Mr. Anderson's rooms in the Temple are?" 

"Not exactly, sir, but I understood in Fountain Court." 

"Now, on that night in question, did Mr. Anderson leave again by your 
lodge?" 

"No, sir." 

"You heard of the discovery of the body of a dead man in Middle 
Temple Lane next morning?" 

"T did, sir." 

"Did you connect that man with the gentleman in the grey suit?" 

"No, sir, I didn't. It never occurred to me. A lot of the gentlemen who 
live in the Temple bring friends in late of nights; I never gave the matter any 
particular thought." 


"Never mentioned it to anybody until now, when you were sent for to 
come here?" 

"No, sir, never, to anybody." 

"And you have never known the gentleman standing there as anybody 
but Mr. Anderson?" 

"No, sir, never heard any other name but Anderson." 

The Coroner glanced at the Counsel. 

"I think this may be a convenient opportunity for Mr. Aylmore to give 
the explanation he offered a few minutes ago," he said. "Do you suggest 
anything?" 

"I suggest, sir, that if Mr. Aylmore desires to give any explanation he 
should return to the witness-box and submit himself to examination again 
on his oath," replied the Counsel. "The matter is in your hands." 

The Coroner turned to Aylmore. 

"Do you object to that?" he asked. 

Aylmore stepped boldly forward and into the box. 

"I object to nothing," he said in clear tones, "except to being asked to 
reply to questions about matters of the past which have not and cannot have 
anything to do with this case. Ask me what questions you like, arising out 
of the evidence of the last two witnesses, and I will answer them so far as I 
see myself justified in doing so. Ask me questions about matters of twenty 
years ago, and I shall answer them or not as I see fit. And I may as well say 
that I will take all the consequences of my silence or my speech." 

The Treasury Counsel rose again. 

"Very well, Mr. Aylmore," he said. "I will put certain questions to you. 
You heard the evidence of David Lyell?" 

"T did." 

"Was that quite true as regards yourself?" 

"Quite true--absolutely true." 

"And you heard that of the last witness. Was that also true!" 

"Equally true." 

"Then you admit that the evidence you gave this morning, before these 
witnesses came on the scene, was not true?" 

"No, I do not! Most emphatically I do not. It was true." 

"True? You told me, on oath, that you parted from John Marbury on 
Waterloo Bridge!" 


"Pardon me, I said nothing of the sort. I said that from the Anglo-Orient 
Hotel we strolled across Waterloo Bridge, and that shortly afterwards we 
parted--I did not say where we parted. I see there is a shorthand writer here 
who is taking everything down--ask him if that is not exactly what I said?" 

A reference to the stenographer proved Aylmore to be right, and the 
Treasury Counsel showed plain annoyance. 

"Well, at any rate, you so phrased your answer that nine persons out of 
ten would have understood that you parted from Marbury in the open streets 
after crossing Waterloo Bridge," he said. "Now--?" 

Aylmore smiled. 

"IT am not responsible for the understanding of nine people out of ten 
any more than I am for your understanding," he said, with a sneer. "I said 
what I now repeat--Marbury and I walked across Waterloo Bridge, and 
shortly afterwards we parted. I told you the truth." 

"Indeed! Perhaps you will continue to tell us the truth. Since you have 
admitted that the evidence of the last two witnesses is absolutely correct, 
perhaps you will tell us exactly where you and Marbury did part?" 

"I will--willingly. We parted at the door of my chambers in Fountain 
Court." 

"Then--to reiterate--it was you who took Marbury into the Temple that 
night?" 

"It was certainly I who took Marbury into the Temple that night." 

There was another murmur amongst the crowded benches. Here at any 
rate was fact--solid, substantial fact. And Spargo began to see a possible 
course of events which he had not anticipated. 

"That is a candid admission, Mr. Aylmore. I suppose you see a certain 
danger to yourself in making it." 

"I need not say whether I do or I do not. I have made it." 

"Very good. Why did you not make it before?" 

"For my own reasons. I told you as much as I considered necessary for 
the purpose of this enquiry. I have virtually altered nothing now. I asked to 
be allowed to make a statement, to give an explanation, as soon as Mr. Lyell 
had left this box: I was not allowed to do so. I am willing to make it now." 

"Make it then." 

"It is simply this," said Aylmore, turning to the Coroner. "I have found it 
convenient, during the past three years, to rent a simple set of chambers in 
the Temple, where I could occasionally--very occasionally, as a rule--go late 


at night. I also found it convenient, for my own reasons--with which, I 
think, no one has anything to do--to rent those chambers under the name of 
Mr. Anderson. It was to my chambers that Marbury accompanied me for a 
few moments on the midnight with which we are dealing. He was not in 
them more than five minutes at the very outside: I parted from him at my 
outer door, and I understood that he would leave the Temple by the way we 
had entered and would drive or walk straight back to his hotel. That is the 
whole truth. I wish to add that I ought perhaps to have told all this at first. I 
had reasons for not doing so. I told what I considered necessary, that I 
parted from Marbury, leaving him well and alive, soon after midnight." 

"What reasons were or are they which prevented you from telling all 
this at first?" asked the Treasury Counsel. 

"Reasons which are private to me." 

"Will you tell them to the court?" 

"No!" 

"Then will you tell us why Marbury went with you to the chambers in 
Fountain Court which you tenant under the name of Anderson?" 

"Yes. To fetch a document which I had in my keeping, and had kept for 
him for twenty years or more." 

"A document of importance?" 

"Of very great importance." 

"He would have it on him when he was--as we believe he was-- 
murdered and robbed?" 

"He had it on him when he left me." 

"Will you tell us what it was?" 

"Certainly not!" 

"In fact, you won't tell us any more than you choose to tell?" 

"I have told you all I can tell of the events of that night." 

"Then I am going to ask you a very pertinent question. Is it not a fact 
that you know a great deal more about John Marbury than you have told 
this court?" 

"That I shall not answer." 

"Is it not a fact that you could, if you would, tell this court more about 
John Marbury and your acquaintanceship with him twenty years ago?" 

"IT also decline to answer that." 

The Treasury Counsel made a little movement of his shoulders and 
turned to the Coroner. 


"I should suggest, sir, that you adjourn this enquiry," he said quietly. 

"For a week," assented the Coroner, turning to the jury. 

The crowd surged out of the court, chattering, murmuring, exclaiming-- 
spectators, witnesses, jurymen, reporters, legal folk, police folk, all mixed 
up together. And Spargo, elbowing his own way out, and busily reckoning 
up the value of the new complexions put on everything by the day's work, 
suddenly felt a hand laid on his arm. Turning he found himself gazing at 
Jessie Aylmore. 

CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

THE SILVER TICKET 

With a sudden instinct of protection, Spargo quickly drew the girl aside 
from the struggling crowd, and within a moment had led her into a quiet by- 
street. He looked down at her as she stood recovering her breath. 

"Yes?" he said quietly. 

Jessie Aylmore looked up at him, smiling faintly. 

"I want to speak to you," she said. "I must speak to you." 

"Yes," said Spargo. "But--the others? Your sister?--Breton?" 

"I left them on purpose to speak to you," she answered. "They knew I 
did. I am well accustomed to looking after myself." 

Spargo moved down the by-street, motioning his companion to move 
with him. 

"Tea," he said, "is what you want. I know a queer, old-fashioned place 
close by here where you can get the best China tea in London. Come and 
have some." 

Jessie Aylmore smiled and followed her guide obediently. And Spargo 
said nothing, marching stolidly along with his thumbs in his waistcoat 
pockets, his fingers playing soundless tunes outside, until he had installed 
himself and his companion in a quiet nook in the old tea-house he had told 
her of, and had given an order for tea and hot tea-cakes to a waitress who 
evidently knew him. Then he turned to her. 

"You want," he said, "to talk to me about your father." 

"Yes," she answered. "I do." 

"Why?" asked Spargo. 

The girl gave him a searching look. 

"Ronald Breton says you're the man who's written all those special 
articles in the Watchman about the Marbury case," she answered. "Are 
you?" 


"I am," said Spargo. 

"Then you're a man of great influence," she went on. "You can stir the 
public mind. Mr. Spargo--what are you going to write about my father and 
today's proceedings?" 

Spargo signed to her to pour out the tea which had just arrived. He 
seized, without ceremony, upon a piece of the hot buttered tea-cake, and bit 
a great lump out of it. 

"Frankly," he mumbled, speaking with his mouth full, "frankly, I don't 
know. I don't know--yet. But I'll tell you this--it's best to be candid--I 
shouldn't allow myself to be prejudiced or biassed in making up my 
conclusions by anything that you may say to me. Understand?" 

Jessie Aylmore took a sudden liking to Spargo because of the 
unconventionality and brusqueness of his manners. 

"I'm not wanting to prejudice or bias you," she said. "All I want is that 
you should be very sure before you say--anything." 

"T'll be sure," said Spargo. "Don't bother. Is the tea all right?" 

"Beautiful!" she answered, with a smile that made Spargo look at her 
again. "Delightful! Mr. Spargo, tell me!--what did you think about--about 
what has just happened?" 

Spargo, regardless of the fact that his fingers were liberally ornamented 
with butter, lifted a hand and rubbed his always untidy hair. Then he ate 
more tea-cake and gulped more tea. 

"Look here!" he said suddenly. "I'm no great hand at talking. I can write 
pretty decently when I've a good story to tell, but I don't talk an awful lot, 
because I never can express what I mean unless I've got a pen in my hand. 
Frankly, I find it hard to tell you what I think. When I write my article this 
evening, I'll get all these things marshalled in proper form, and I shall write 
clearly about 'em. But I'll tell you one thing I do think--I wish your father 
had made a clean breast of things to me at first, when he gave me that 
interview, or had told everything when he first went into that box." 

"Why?" she asked. 

"Because he's now set up an atmosphere of doubt and suspicion around 
himself. People'll think--Heaven knows what they'll think! They already 
know that he knows more about Marbury than he'll tell, that--" 

"But does he?" she interrupted quickly. "Do you think he does?" 

"Yes!" replied Spargo, with emphasis. "I do. A lot more! If he had only 
been explicit at first--however, he wasn't. Now it's done. As things stand-- 


look here, does it strike you that your father is in a very serious position?" 

"Serious?" she exclaimed. 

"Dangerous! Here's the fact--he's admitted that he took Marbury to his 
rooms in the Temple that midnight. Well, next morning Marbury's found 
robbed and murdered in an entry, not fifty yards off!" 

"Does anybody suppose that my father would murder him for the sake 
of robbing him of whatever he had on him?" she laughed scornfully. "My 
father is a very wealthy man, Mr. Spargo." 

"May be," answered Spargo. "But millionaires have been known to 
murder men who held secrets." 

"Secrets!" she exclaimed. 

"Have some more tea," said Spargo, nodding at the teapot. "Look here-- 
this way it is. The theory that people--some people--will build up (I won't 
say that it hasn't suggested itself to me) is this:--There's some mystery about 
the relationship, acquaintanceship, connection, call it what you like, of your 
father and Marbury twenty odd years ago. Must be. There's some mystery 
about your father's life, twenty odd years ago. Must be--or else he'd have 
answered those questions. Very well. 'Ha, ha!' says the general public. 'Now 
we have it!’ 'Marbury,' says the general public, 'was a man who had a hold 
on Aylmore. He turned up. Aylmore trapped him into the Temple, killed him 
to preserve his own secret, and robbed him of all he had on him as a blind.’ 
Eh?" 

"You think--people will say that?" she exclaimed. 

"Cock-sure! They're saying it. Heard half a dozen of 'em say it, in more 
or less elegant fashion as I came out of that court. Of course, they'll say it. 
Why, what else could they say?" 

For a moment Jessie Aylmore sat looking silently into her tea-cup. Then 
she turned her eyes on Spargo, who immediately manifested a new interest 
in what remained of the tea-cakes. 

"Is that what you're going to say in your article tonight?" she asked, 
quietly. 

"No!" replied Spargo, promptly. "It isn't. I'm going to sit on the fence 
tonight. Besides, the case is sub judice. All I'm going to do is to tell, in my 
way, what took place at the inquest." 

The girl impulsively put her hand across the table and laid it on Spargo's 
big fist. 

"Is it what you think?" she asked in a low voice. 


"Honour bright, no!" exclaimed Spargo. "It isn't--it isn't! I don't think it. 
I think there's a most extraordinary mystery at the bottom of Marbury's 
death, and I think your father knows an enormous lot about Marbury that he 
won't tell, but I'm certain sure that he neither killed Marbury nor knows 
anything whatever about his death. And as I'm out to clear this mystery up, 
and mean to do it, nothing'll make me more glad than to clear your father. I 
say, do have some more tea-cake? We'll have fresh ones--and fresh tea." 

"No, thank you," she said smiling. "And thank you for what you've just 
said. I'm going now, Mr. Spargo. You've done me good." 

"Oh, rot!" exclaimed Spargo. "Nothing--nothing! I've just told you what 
I'm thinking. You must go?..." 

He saw her into a taxi-cab presently, and when she had gone stood 
vacantly staring after the cab until a hand clapped him smartly on the 
shoulder. Turning, he found Rathbury grinning at him. 

"All right, Mr. Spargo, I saw you!" he said. "Well, it's a pleasant change 
to squire young ladies after being all day in that court. Look here, are you 
going to start your writing just now?" 

"I'm not going to start my writing as you call it, until after I've dined at 
seven o'clock and given myself time to digest my modest dinner," answered 
Spargo. "What is it?" 

"Come back with me and have another look at that blessed leather box," 
said Rathbury. "I've got it in my room, and I'd like to examine it for myself. 
Come on!" 

"The thing's empty," said Spargo. 

"There might be a false bottom in it," remarked Rathbury. "One never 
knows. Here, jump into this!" 

He pushed Spargo into a passing taxi-cab, and following, bade the 
driver go straight to the Yard. Arrived there, he locked Spargo and himself 
into the drab-visaged room in which the journalist had seen him before. 

"What d'ye think of today's doings, Spargo?" he asked, as he proceeded 
to unlock a cupboard. 

"IT think," said Spargo, "that some of you fellows must have had your 
ears Set to tingling." 

"That's so," assented Rathbury. "Of course, the next thing'll be to find 
out all about the Mr. Aylmore of twenty years since. When a man won't tell 
you where he lived twenty years ago, what he was exactly doing, what his 
precise relationship with another man was--why, then, you've just got to 


find out, eh? Oh, some of our fellows are at work on the life history of 
Stephen Aylmore, Esq., M.P., already--you bet! Well, now, Spargo, here's 
the famous box." 

The detective brought the old leather case out of the cupboard in which 
he had been searching, and placed it on his desk. Spargo threw back the lid 
and looked inside, measuring the inner capacity against the exterior lines. 

"No false bottom in that, Rathbury," he said. "There's just the outer 
leather case, and the inner lining, of this old bed-hanging stuff, and that's 
all. There's no room for any false bottom or anything of that sort, d'you 
see?" 

Rathbury also sized up the box's capacity. 

"Looks like it," he said disappointedly. "Well, what about the lid, then? I 
remember there was an old box like this in my grandmother's farmhouse, 
where I was reared--there was a pocket in the lid. Let's see if there's 
anything of the sort here?" 

He threw the lid back and began to poke about the lining of it with the 
tips of his fingers, and presently he turned to his companion with a sharp 
exclamation. 

"By George, Spargo!" he said. "I don't know about any pocket, but 
there's something under this lining. Feels like--here, you feel. There--and 
there." 

Spargo put a finger on the places indicated. 

"Yes, that's so," he agreed. "Feels like two cards--a large and a small 
one. And the small one's harder than the other. Better cut that lining out, 
Rathbury." 

"That," remarked Rathbury, producing a pen-knife, "is just what I'm 
going to do. We'll cut along this seam." 

He ripped the lining carefully open along the upper part of the lining of 
the lid, and looking into the pocket thus made, drew out two objects which 
he dropped on his blotting pad. 

"A child's photograph," he said, glancing at one of them. "But what on 
earth is that?" 

The object to which he pointed was a small, oblong piece of thin, much- 
worn silver, about the size of a railway ticket. On one side of it was what 
seemed to be a heraldic device or coat-of-arms, almost obliterated by 
rubbing; on the other, similarly worn down by friction, was the figure of a 
horse. 


"That's a curious object," remarked Spargo, picking it up. "I never saw 
anything like that before. What can it be?" 

"Don't know--I never saw anything of the sort either," said Rathbury. 
"Some old token, I should say. Now this photo. Ah--you see, the 
photographer's name and address have been torn away or broken off--there's 
nothing left but just two letters of what's apparently been the name of the 
town--see. Er--that's all there is. Portrait of a baby, eh?" 

Spargo gave, what might have been called in anybody else but him, a 
casual glance at the baby's portrait. He picked up the silver ticket again and 
turned it over and over. 

"Look here, Rathbury," he said. "Let me take this silver thing. I know 
where I can find out what it is. At least, I think I do." 

"All right," agreed the detective, "but take the greatest care of it, and 
don't tell a soul that we found it in this box, you know. No connection with 
the Marbury case, Spargo, remember." 

"Oh, all right," said Spargo. "Trust me." 

He put the silver ticket in his pocket, and went back to the office, 
wondering about this singular find. And when he had written his article that 
evening, and seen a proof of it, Spargo went into Fleet Street intent on 
seeking peculiar information. 

CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

MARKET MILCASTER 

The haunt of well-informed men which Spargo had in view when he 
turned out of the Watchman office lay well hidden from ordinary sight and 
knowledge in one of those Fleet Street courts the like of which is not 
elsewhere in the world. Only certain folk knew of it. It was, of course, a 
club; otherwise it would not have been what it was. It is the simplest thing 
in life, in England, at any rate, to form a club of congenial spirits. You get 
so many of your choice friends and acquaintances to gather round you; you 
register yourselves under a name of your own choosing; you take a house 
and furnish it according to your means and your taste: you comply with the 
very easy letter of the law, and there you are. Keep within that easy letter, 
and you can do what you please on your own premises. It is much more 
agreeable to have a small paradise of your own of this description than to 
lounge about Fleet Street bars. 

The particular club to which Spargo bent his steps was called the 
Octoneumenoi. Who evolved this extraordinary combination of Latin and 


Greek was a dark mystery: there it was, however, on a tiny brass plate you 
once reached the portals. The portals were gained by devious ways. You 
turned out of Fleet Street by an alley so narrow that it seemed as if you 
might suddenly find yourself squeezed between the ancient walls. Then you 
suddenly dived down another alley and found yourself in a small court, with 
high walls around you and a smell of printer's ink in your nose and a 
whirring of printing presses in your ears. You made another dive into a dark 
entry, much encumbered by bales of paper, crates of printing material, jars 
of printing ink; after falling over a few of these you struck an ancient flight 
of stairs and went up past various landings, always travelling in a state of 
gloom and fear. After a lot of twisting and turning you came to the very top 
of the house and found it heavily curtained off. You lifted a curtain and 
found yourself in a small entresol, somewhat artistically painted--the whole 
and sole work of an artistic member who came one day with a formidable 
array of lumber and paint-pots and worked his will on the ancient wood. 
Then you saw the brass plate and its fearful name, and beneath it the formal 
legal notice that this club was duly registered and so on, and if you were a 
member you went in, and if you weren't a member you tinkled an electric 
bell and asked to see a member--if you knew one. 

Spargo was not a member, but he knew many members, and he tinkled 
the bell, and asked the boy who answered it for Mr. Starkey. Mr. Starkey, a 
young gentleman with the biceps of a prize-fighter and a head of curly hair 
that would have done credit to Antinous, came forth in due course and 
shook Spargo by the hand until his teeth rattled. 

"Had we known you were coming," said Mr. Starkey, "we'd have had a 
brass band on the stairs." 

"I want to come in," remarked Spargo. 

"Sure!" said Mr. Starkey. "That's what you've come for." 

"Well, stand out of the way, then, and let's get in," said Spargo. "Look 
here," he continued when they had penetrated into a small vestibule, 
"doesn't old Crowfoot turn in here about this time every night?" 

"Every night as true as the clock, my son Spargo, Crowfoot puts his 
nose in at precisely eleven, having by that time finished that daily column 
wherein he informs a section of the populace as to the prospects of their 
spotting a winner tomorrow," answered Mr. Starkey. "It's five minutes to his 
hour now. Come in and drink till he comes. Want him?" 

"A word with him," answered Spargo. "A mere word--or two." 


He followed Starkey into a room which was so filled with smoke and 
sound that for a moment it was impossible to either see or hear. But the 
smoke was gradually making itself into a canopy, and beneath the canopy 
Spargo made out various groups of men of all ages, sitting around small 
tables, smoking and drinking, and all talking as if the great object of their 
lives was to get as many words as possible out of their mouths in the 
shortest possible time. In the further corner was a small bar; Starkey pulled 
Spargo up to it. 

"Name it, my son," commanded Starkey. "Try the Octoneumenoi very 
extra special. Two of 'em, Dick. Come to beg to be a member, Spargo?" 

"T'll think about being a member of this ante-room of the infernal 
regions when you start a ventilating fan and provide members with a route- 
map of the way from Fleet Street," answered Spargo, taking his glass. 
"Phew!--what an atmosphere!" 

"We're considering a ventilating fan," said Starkey. "I'm on the house 
committee now, and I brought that very matter up at our last meeting. But 
Templeson, of the _Bulletin_--you know Templeson--he says what we want 
is a wine-cooler to stand under that sideboard--says no club is proper 
without a wine-cooler, and that he knows a chap--second-hand dealer, don't 
you know--what has a beauty to dispose of in old Sheffield plate. Now, if 
you were on our house committee, Spargo, old man, would you go in for the 
wine-cooler or the ventilating fan? You see--" 

"There is Crowfoot," said Spargo. "Shout him over here, Starkey, before 
anybody else collars him." 

Through the door by which Spargo had entered a few minutes 
previously came a man who stood for a moment blinking at the smoke and 
the lights. He was a tall, elderly man with a figure and bearing of a soldier; 
a big, sweeping moustache stood well out against a square-cut jaw and 
beneath a prominent nose; a pair of keen blue eyes looked out from beneath 
a tousled mass of crinkled hair. He wore neither hat nor cap; his attire was a 
carelessly put on Norfolk suit of brown tweed; he looked half-unkempt, 
half-groomed. But knotted at the collar of his flannel shirt were the colours 
of one of the most famous and exclusive cricket clubs in the world, and 
everybody knew that in his day their wearer had been a mighty figure in the 
public eye. 

"Hi, Crowfoot!" shouted Starkey above the din and babel. "Crowfoot, 
Crowfoot! Come over here, there's a chap dying to see you!" 


"Yes, that's the way to get him, isn't it?" said Spargo. "Here, I'll get him 
myself." 

He went across the room and accosted the old sporting journalist. 

"I want a quiet word with you," he said. "This place is like a 
pandemonium." 

Crowfoot led the way into a side alcove and ordered a drink. 

"Always is, this time," he said, yawning. "But it's companionable. What 
is it, Spargo?" 

Spargo took a pull at the glass which he had carried with him. "I should 
say," he said, "that you know as much about sporting matters as any man 
writing about 'em?" 

"Well, I think you might say it with truth," answered Crowfoot. 

"And old sporting matters?" said Spargo. 

"Yes, and old sporting matters," replied the other with a sudden flash of 
the eye. "Not that they greatly interest the modern generation, you know." 

"Well, there's something that's interesting me greatly just now, anyway," 
said Spargo. "And I believe it's got to do with old sporting affairs. And I 
came to you for information about it, believing you to be the only man I 
know of that could tell anything." 

"Yes--what is it?" asked Crowfoot. 

Spargo drew out an envelope, and took from it the carefully-wrapped-up 
silver ticket. He took off the wrappings and laid the ticket on Crowfoot's 
outstretched palm. 

"Can you tell me what that is?" he asked. 

Another sudden flash came into the old sportsman's eyes--he eagerly 
turned the silver ticket over. 

"God bless my soul!" he exclaimed. "Where did you get this?" 

"Never mind, just now," replied Spargo. "You know what it is?" 

"Certainly I know what it is! But--Gad! I've not seen one of these things 
for Lord knows how many years. It makes me feel something like a young 
‘un again!" said Crowfoot. "Quite a young 'un!" 

"But what is it?" asked Spargo. 

Crowfoot turned the ticket over, showing the side on which the heraldic 
device was almost worn away. 

"It's one of the original silver stand tickets of the old racecourse at 
Market Milcaster," answered Crowfoot. "That's what it is. One of the old 
original silver stand tickets. There are the arms of Market Milcaster, you 


see, nearly worn away by much rubbing. There, on the obverse, is the figure 
of a running horse. Oh, yes, that's what it is! Bless me!--most interesting." 

"Where's Market Milcaster?" enquired Spargo. "Don't know it." 

"Market Milcaster," replied Crowfoot, still turning the silver ticket over 
and over, "is what the topographers call a decayed town in Elmshire. It has 
steadily decayed since the river that led to it got gradually silted up. There 
used to be a famous race-meeting there in June every year. It's nearly forty 
years since that meeting fell through. I went to it often when I was a lad-- 
often!" 

"And you say that's a ticket for the stand?" asked Spargo. 

"This is one of fifty silver tickets, or passes, or whatever you like to call 
‘em, which were given by the race committee to fifty burgesses of the 
town," answered Crowfoot. "It was, I remember, considered a great 
privilege to possess a silver ticket. It admitted its possessor--for life, mind 
you!--to the stand, the paddocks, the ring, anywhere. It also gave him a 
place at the annual race-dinner. Where on earth did you get this, Spargo?" 

Spargo took the ticket and carefully re-wrapped it, this time putting it in 
his purse. 

"I'm awfully obliged to you, Crowfoot," he said, "The fact is, I can't tell 
you where I got it just now, but I'll promise you that I will tell you, and all 
about it, too, as soon as my tongue's free to do so." 

"Some mystery, eh?" suggested Crowfoot. 

"Considerable," answered Spargo. "Don't mention to anyone that I 
showed it to you. You shall know everything eventually." 

"Oh, all right, my boy, all right!" said Crowfoot. "Odd how things turn 
up, isn't it? Now, I'll wager anything that there aren't half a dozen of these 
old things outside Market Milcaster itself. As I said, there were only fifty, 
and they were all in possession of burgesses. They were so much thought of 
that they were taken great care of. I've been in Market Milcaster myself 
since the races were given up, and I've seen these tickets carefully framed 
and hung over mantelpieces--oh, yes!" 

Spargo caught at a notion. 

"How do you get to Market Milcaster?" he asked. 

"Paddington," replied Crowfoot. "It's a goodish way." 

"I wonder," said Spargo, "if there's any old sporting man there who 
could remember--things. Anything about this ticket, for instance?" 


"Old sporting man!" exclaimed Crowfoot. "Egad!--but no, he must be 
dead--anyhow, if he isn't dead, he must be a veritable patriarch. Old Ben 
Quarterpage, he was an auctioneer in the town, and a rare sportsman." 

"I may go down there," said Spargo. "I'll see if he's alive." 

"Then, if you do go down," suggested Crowfoot, "go to the old 'Yellow 
Dragon’ in the High Street, a fine old place. Quarterpage's place of business 
and his private house were exactly opposite the 'Dragon.’ But I'm afraid 
you'll find him dead--it's five and twenty years since I was in Market 
Milcaster, and he was an old bird then. Let's see, now. If Old Ben 
Quarterpage is alive, Spargo, he'll be ninety years of age!" 

"Well, I've known men of ninety who were spry enough, even in my bit 
of experience," said Spargo. "I know one--now--my own grandfather. Well, 
the best of thanks, Crowfoot, and I'll tell you all about it some day." 

"Have another drink?" suggested Crowfoot. 

But Spargo excused himself. He was going back to the office, he said; 
he still had something to do. And he got himself away from the 
Octoneumenoi, in spite of Starkey, who wished to start a general debate on 
the wisest way of expending the club's ready money balance, and went back 
to the Watchman, and there he sought the presence of the editor, and in spite 
of the fact that it was the busiest hour of the night, saw him and remained 
closeted with him for the extraordinary space of ten minutes. And after that 
Spargo went home and fell into bed. 

But next morning, bright and early, he was on the departure platform at 
Paddington, suit-case in hand, and ticket in pocket for Market Milcaster, 
and in the course of that afternoon he found himself in an old-fashioned 
bedroom looking out on Market Milcaster High Street. And there, right 
opposite him, he saw an ancient house, old brick, ivy-covered, with an 
office at its side, over the door of which was the name, Benjamin 
Quarterpage. 

CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

THE "YELLOW DRAGON" 

Spargo, changing his clothes, washing away the dust of his journey, in 
that old-fashioned lavender-scented bedroom, busied his mind in further 
speculations on his plan of campaign in Market Milcaster. He had no 
particularly clear plan. The one thing he was certain of was that in the old 
leather box which the man whom he knew as John Marbury had deposited 
with the London and Universal Safe Deposit Company, he and Rathbury 


had discovered one of the old silver tickets of Market Milcaster racecourse, 
and that he, Spargo, had come to Market Milcaster, with the full approval of 
his editor, in an endeavour to trace it. How was he going to set about this 
difficult task? 

"The first thing," said Spargo to himself as he tied a new tie, "is to have 
a look round. That'll be no long job." 

For he had already seen as he approached the town, and as he drove 
from the station to the "Yellow Dragon" Hotel, that Market Milcaster was a 
very small place. It chiefly consisted of one long, wide thoroughfare--the 
High Street--with smaller streets leading from it on either side. In the High 
Street seemed to be everything that the town could show--the ancient parish 
church, the town hall, the market cross, the principal houses and shops, the 
bridge, beneath which ran the river whereon ships had once come up to the 
town before its mouth, four miles away, became impassably silted up. It 
was a bright, clean, little town, but there were few signs of trade in it, and 
Spargo had been quick to notice that in the "Yellow Dragon," a big, 
rambling old hostelry, reminiscent of the old coaching days, there seemed to 
be little doing. He had eaten a bit of lunch in the coffee-room immediately 
on his arrival; the coffee-room was big enough to accommodate a hundred 
and fifty people, but beyond himself, an old gentleman and his daughter, 
evidently tourists, two young men talking golf, a man who looked like an 
artist, and an unmistakable honeymooning couple, there was no one in it. 
There was little traffic in the wide street beneath Spargo's windows; little 
passage of people to and fro on the sidewalks; here a countryman drove a 
lazy cow as lazily along; there a farmer in his light cart sat idly chatting 
with an aproned tradesman, who had come out of his shop to talk to him. 
Over everything lay the quiet of the sunlight of the summer afternoon, and 
through the open windows stole a faint, sweet scent of the new-mown hay 
lying in the meadows outside the old houses. 

"A veritable Sleepy Hollow," mused Spargo. "Let's go down and see if 
there's anybody to talk to. Great Scott!--to think that I was in the poisonous 
atmosphere of the Octoneumenoi only sixteen hours ago!" 

Spargo, after losing himself in various corridors and passages, finally 
landed in the wide, stone-paved hall of the old hotel, and with a sure instinct 
turned into the bar-parlour which he had noticed when he entered the place. 
This was a roomy, comfortable, bow-windowed apartment, looking out 
upon the High Street, and was furnished and ornamented with the usual 


appurtenances of country-town hotels. There were old chairs and tables and 
sideboards and cupboards, which had certainly been made a century before, 
and seemed likely to endure for a century or two longer; there were old 
prints of the road and the chase, and an old oil-painting or two of red-faced 
gentlemen in pink coats; there were foxes' masks on the wall, and a monster 
pike in a glass case on a side-table; there were ancient candlesticks on the 
mantelpiece and an antique snuff-box set between them. Also there was a 
small, old-fashioned bar in a comer of the room, and a new-fashioned 
young woman seated behind it, who was yawning over a piece of fancy 
needlework, and looked at Spargo when he entered as Andromeda may 
have looked at Perseus when he made arrival at her rock. And Spargo, 
treating himself to a suitable drink and choosing a cigar to accompany it, 
noted the look, and dropped into the nearest chair. 

"This," he remarked, eyeing the damsel with enquiry, "appears to me to 
be a very quiet place." 

"Quiet!" exclaimed the lady. "Quiet?" 

"That," continued Spargo, "is precisely what I observed. Quiet. I see 
that you agree with me. You expressed your agreement with two shades of 
emphasis, the surprised and the scornful. We may conclude, thus far, that 
the place is undoubtedly quiet." 

The damsel looked at Spargo as if she considered him in the light of a 
new specimen, and picking up her needlework she quitted the bar and 
coming out into the room took a chair near his own. 

"It makes you thankful to see a funeral go by here," she remarked. "It's 
about all that one ever does see." 

"Are there many?" asked Spargo. "Do the inhabitants die much of 
inanition?" 

The damsel gave Spargo another critical inspection. 

"Oh, you're joking!" she said. "It's well you can. Nothing ever happens 
here. This place is a back number." 

"Even the back numbers make pleasant reading at times," murmured 
Spargo. "And the backwaters of life are refreshing. Nothing doing in this 
town, then?" he added in a louder voice. 

"Nothing!" replied his companion. "It's fast asleep. I came here from 
Birmingham, and I didn't know what I was coming to. In Birmingham you 
see aS many people in ten minutes as you see here in ten months." 


! 


"Ah!" said Spargo. "What you are suffering from is dulness. You must 
have an antidote." 

"Dulness!" exclaimed the damsel. "That's the right word for Market 
Milcaster. There's just a few regular old customers drop in here of a 
morning, between eleven and one. A stray caller looks in--perhaps --during 
the afternoon. Then, at night, a lot of old fogies sit round that end of the 
room and talk about old times. Old times, indeed!--what they want in 
Market Milcaster is new times." 

Spargo pricked up his ears. 

"Well, but it's rather interesting to hear old fogies talk about old times," 
he said. "I love it!" 

"Then you can get as much of it as ever you want here," remarked the 
barmaid. "Look in tonight any time after eight o'clock, and if you don't 
know more about the history of Market Milcaster by ten than you did when 
you sat down, you must be deaf. There are some old gentlemen drop in here 
every night, regular as clockwork, who seem to feel that they couldn't go to 
bed unless they've told each other stories about old days which I should 
think they've heard a thousand times already!" 

"Very old men?" asked Spargo. 

"Methuselahs," replied the lady. "There's old Mr. Quarterpage, across 
the way there, the auctioneer, though he doesn't do any business now--they 
say he's ninety, though I'm sure you wouldn't take him for more than 
seventy. And there's Mr. Lummis, further down the street--he's eighty-one. 
And Mr. Skene, and Mr. Kaye--they're regular patriarchs. I've sat here and 
listened to them till I believe I could write a history of Market Milcaster 
since the year One." 

"I can conceive of that as a pleasant and profitable occupation," said 
Spargo. 

He chatted a while longer in a fashion calculated to cheer the barmaid's 
spirits, after which he went out and strolled around the town until seven 
o'clock, the "Dragon's" hour for dinner. There were no more people in the 
big coffee-room than there had been at lunch and Spargo was glad, when 
his solitary meal was over, to escape to the bar-parlour, where he took his 
coffee in a corner near to that sacred part in which the old townsmen had 
been reported to him to sit. 

"And mind you don't sit in one of their chairs," said the barmaid, 
warningly. "They all have their own special chairs and their special pipes 


there on that rack, and I suppose the ceiling would fall in if anybody 
touched pipe or chair. But you're all right there, and you'll hear all they've 
got to say." 

To Spargo, who had never seen anything of the sort before, and who, 
twenty-four hours previously, would have believed the thing impossible, the 
proceedings of that evening in the bar-parlour of the "Yellow Dragon" at 
Market Milcaster were like a sudden transference to the eighteenth century. 
Precisely as the clock struck eight and a bell began to toll somewhere in the 
recesses of the High Street, an old gentleman walked in, and the barmaid, 
catching Spargo's eye, gave him a glance which showed that the play was 
about to begin. 

"Good evening, Mr. Kaye," said the barmaid. "You're first tonight." 

"Evening," said Mr. Kaye and took a seat, scowled around him, and 
became silent. He was a tall, lank old gentleman, clad in rusty black clothes, 
with a pointed collar sticking up on both sides of his fringe of grey whisker 
and a voluminous black neckcloth folded several times round his neck, and 
by the expression of his countenance was inclined to look on life severely. 
"Nobody been in yet?" asked Mr. Kaye. "No, but here's Mr. Lummis and 
Mr. Skene," replied the barmaid. 

Two more old gentlemen entered the bar-parlour. Of these, one was a 
little, dapper-figured man, clad in clothes of an eminently sporting cut, and 
of very loud pattern; he sported a bright blue necktie, a flower in his lapel, 
and a tall white hat, which he wore at a rakish angle. The other was a big, 
portly, bearded man with a Falstaffian swagger and a rakish eye, who 
chaffed the barmaid as he entered, and gave her a good-humoured chuck 
under the chin as he passed her. These two also sank into chairs which 
seemed to have been specially designed to meet them, and the stout man 
slapped the arms of his as familiarly as he had greeted the barmaid. He 
looked at his two cronies. 

"Well?" he said, "Here's three of us. And there's a symposium." 

"Wait a bit, wait a bit," said the dapper little man. "Grandpa'll be here in 
a minute. We'll start fair." 

The barmaid glanced out of the window. 

"There's Mr. Quarterpage coming across the street now," she announced. 
"Shall I put the things on the table?" 

"Aye, put them on, my dear, put them on!" commanded the fat man. 
"Have all in readiness." 


The barmaid thereupon placed a round table before the sacred chairs, set 
out upon it a fine old punch-bowl and the various ingredients for making 
punch, a box of cigars, and an old leaden tobacco-box, and she had just 
completed this interesting prelude to the evening's discourse when the door 
opened again and in walked one of the most remarkable old men Spargo 
had ever seen. And by this time, knowing that this was the venerable Mr. 
Benjamin Quarterpage, of whom Crowfoot had told him, he took good 
stock of the newcomer as he took his place amongst his friends, who on 
their part received him with ebullitions of delight which were positively 
boyish. 

Mr. Quarterpage was a youthful buck of ninety--a middle-sized, 
sturdily-built man, straight as a dart, still active of limb, clear-eyed, and 
strong of voice. His clean-shaven old countenance was ruddy as a sun- 
warmed pippin; his hair was still only silvered; his hand was steady as a 
rock. His clothes of buff-coloured whipcord were smart and jaunty, his 
neckerchief as gay as if he had been going to a fair. It seemed to Spargo that 
Mr. Quarterpage had a pretty long lease of life before him even at his age. 

Spargo, in his corner, sat fascinated while the old gentlemen began their 
symposium. Another, making five, came in and joined them--the five had 
the end of the bar-parlour to themselves. Mr. Quarterpage made the punch 
with all due solemnity and ceremony; when it was ladled out each man 
lighted his pipe or took a cigar, and the tongues began to wag. Other folk 
came and went; the old gentlemen were oblivious of anything but their own 
talk. Now and then a young gentleman of the town dropped in to take his 
modest half-pint of bitter beer and to dally in the presence of the barmaid; 
such looked with awe at the patriarchs: as for the patriarchs themselves they 
were lost in the past. 

Spargo began to understand what the damsel behind the bar meant when 
she said that she believed she could write a history of Market Milcaster 
since the year One. After discussing the weather, the local events of the day, 
and various personal matters, the old fellows got to reminiscences of the 
past, telling tale after tale, recalling incident upon incident of long years 
before. At last they turned to memories of racing days at Market Milcaster. 
And at that Spargo determined on a bold stroke. Now was the time to get 
some information. Taking the silver ticket from his purse, he laid it, the 
heraldic device uppermost, on the palm of his hand, and approaching the 
group with a polite bow, said quietly: 


"Gentlemen, can any of you tell me anything about that?" 

CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

MR. QUARTERPAGE HARKS BACK 

If Spargo had upset the old gentlemen's bowl of punch--the second of 
the evening--or had dropped an infernal machine in their midst, he could 
scarcely have produced a more startling effect than that wrought upon them 
by his sudden production of the silver ticket. Their babble of conversation 
died out; one of them dropped his pipe; another took his cigar out of his 
mouth as if he had suddenly discovered that he was sucking a stick of 
poison; all lifted astonished faces to the interrupter, staring from him to the 
shining object exhibited in his outstretched palm, from it back to him. And 
at last Mr. Quarterpage, to whom Spargo had more particularly addressed 
himself, spoke, pointing with great empressement to the ticket. 

"Young gentleman!" he said, in accents that seemed to Spargo to 
tremble a little, "young gentleman, where did you get that?" 

"You know what it is, then?" asked Spargo, willing to dally a little with 
the matter. "You recognize it?" 

"Know it! Recognize it!" exclaimed Mr. Quarterpage. "Yes, and so does 
every gentleman present. And it is just because I see you are a stranger to 
this town that I ask you where you got it. Not, I think, young gentleman, in 
this town." 

"No," replied Spargo. "Certainly not in this town. How should I get it in 
this town if I'm a stranger?" 

"Quite true, quite true!" murmured Mr. Quarterpage. "I cannot conceive 
how any person in the town who is in possession of one of those--what shall 
we call them--heirlooms?--yes, heirlooms of antiquity, could possibly be 
base enough to part with it. Therefore, I ask again--Where did you get that, 
young gentleman?" 

"Before I tell you that," answered Spargo, who, in answer to a silent 
sign from the fat man had drawn a chair amongst them, "perhaps you will 
tell me exactly what this is? I see it to be a bit of old, polished, much worn 
silver, having on the obverse the arms or heraldic bearings of somebody or 
something; on the reverse the figure of a running horse. But--what is it?" 

The five old men all glanced at each other and made simultaneous 
grunts. Then Mr. Quarterpage spoke. 

"It is one of the original fifty burgess tickets of Market Milcaster, young 
sir, which gave its holder special and greatly valued privileges in respect to 


attendance at our once famous race-meeting, now unfortunately a thing of 
the past," he added. "Fifty--aye, forty!--years ago, to be in possession of one 
of those tickets was--was--" 

"A grand thing!" said one of the old gentlemen. 

"Mr. Lummis is right," said Mr. Quarterpage. "It was a grand thing--a 
very grand thing. Those tickets, sir, were treasured--are treasured. And yet 
you, a stranger, show us one! You got it, sir--" 

Spargo saw that it was now necessary to cut matters short. 


"I found this ticket--under mysterious circumstances--in London," he 
answered. "I want to trace it. I want to know who its original owner was. 
That is why I have come to Market Milcaster." 

Mr. Quarterpage slowly looked round the circle of faces. 

"Wonderful!" he said. "Wonderful! He found this ticket--one of our 
famous fifty--in London, and under mysterious circumstances. He wants to 
trace it--he wants to know to whom it belonged! That is why he has come to 
Market Milcaster. Most extraordinary! Gentlemen, I appeal to you if this is 
not the most extraordinary event that has happened in Market Milcaster for- 
-I don't know how many years?" 

There was a general murmur of assent, and Spargo found everybody 
looking at him as if he had just announced that he had come to buy the 
whole town. 

"But--why?" he asked, showing great surprise. "Why?" 

"Why?" exclaimed Mr. Quarterpage. "Why? He asks--why? Because, 
young gentleman, it is the greatest surprise to me, and to these friends of 
mine, too, every man jack of ‘em, to hear that any one of our fifty tickets 
ever passed out of the possession of any of the fifty families to whom they 
belonged! And unless I am vastly, greatly, most unexplainably mistaken, 
young sir, you are not a member of any Market Milcaster family." 

"No, I'm not," admitted Spargo. And he was going to add that until the 
previous evening he had never even heard of Market Milcaster, but he 
wisely refrained. "No, I'm certainly not," he added. 

Mr. Quarterpage waved his long pipe. 

"I believe," he said, "I believe that if the evening were not drawing to a 
close--it is already within a few minutes of our departure, young gentleman- 
-I believe, I say, that if I had time, I could, from memory, give the names of 
the fifty families who held those tickets when the race-meeting came to an 
end. I believe I could!" 

"I'm sure you could!" asserted the little man in the loud suit. "Never was 
such a memory as yours, never!" 

"Especially for anything relating to the old racing matters," said the fat 
man. "Mr. Quarterpage is a walking encyclopaedia." 

"My memory is good," said Mr. Quarterpage. "It's the greatest blessing I 
have in my declining years. Yes, I am sure I could do that, with a little 
thought. And what's more, nearly every one of those fifty families is still in 
the town, or if not in the town, close by it, or if not close by it, I know 


where they are. Therefore, I cannot make out how this young gentleman-- 
from London, did you say, sir?" 

"From London," answered Spargo. 

"This young gentleman from London comes to be in possession of one 
of our tickets," continued Mr. Quarterpage. "It is--wonderful! But I tell you 
what, young gentleman from London, if you will do me the honour to 
breakfast with me in the morning, sir, I will show you my racing books and 
papers and we will speedily discover who the original holder of that ticket 
was. My name, sir, is Quarterpage--Benjamin Quarterpage--and I reside at 
the ivy-covered house exactly opposite this inn, and my breakfast hour is 
nine o'clock sharp, and I shall bid you heartily welcome!" 

Spargo made his best bow. 

"Sir," he said, "I am greatly obliged by your kind invitation, and I shall 
consider it an honour to wait upon you to the moment." 

Accordingly, at five minutes to nine next morning, Spargo found 
himself in an old-fashioned parlour, looking out upon a delightful garden, 
gay with summer flowers, and being introduced by Mr. Quarterpage, 
Senior, to Mr. Quarterpage, Junior--a pleasant gentleman of sixty, always 
referred to by his father as something quite juvenile--and to Miss 
Quarterpage, a young-old lady of something a little less elderly than her 
brother, and to a breakfast table bounteously spread with all the choice fare 
of the season. Mr. Quarterpage, Senior, was as fresh and rosy as a cherub; it 
was a revelation to Spargo to encounter so old a man who was still in 
possession of such life and spirits, and of such a vigorous and healthy 
appetite. 

Naturally, the talk over the breakfast table ran on Spargo's possession of 
the old silver ticket, upon which subject it was evident Mr. Quarterpage was 
still exercising his intellect. And Spargo, who had judged it well to 
enlighten his host as to who he was, and had exhibited a letter with which 
the editor of the Watchman had furnished him, told how in the exercise of 
his journalistic duties he had discovered the ticket in the lining of an old 
box. But he made no mention of the Marbury matter, being anxious to see 
first whither Mr. Quarterpage's revelations would lead him. 

"You have no idea, Mr. Spargo," said the old gentleman, when, 
breakfast over, he and Spargo were closeted together in a little library in 
which were abundant evidences of the host's taste in sporting matters; "you 
have no idea of the value which was attached to the possession of one of 


those silver tickets. There is mine, as you see, securely framed and just as 
securely fastened to the wall. Those fifty silver tickets, my dear sir, were 
made when our old race-meeting was initiated, in the year 1781. They were 
made in the town by a local silversmith, whose great-great-grandson still 
carries on the business. The fifty were distributed amongst the fifty leading 
burgesses of the town to be kept in their families for ever--nobody ever 
anticipated in those days that our race-meeting would ever be discontinued. 
The ticket carried great privileges. It made its holder, and all members of 
his family, male and female, free of the stands, rings, and paddocks. It gave 
the holder himself and his eldest son, if of age, the right to a seat at our 
grand race banquet--at which, I may tell you, Mr. Spargo, Royalty itself has 
been present in the good old days. Consequently, as you see, to be the 
holder of a silver ticket was to be somebody." 

"And when the race-meeting fell through?" asked Spargo. "What then?" 

"Then, of course, the families who held the tickets looked upon them as 
heirlooms, to be taken great care of," replied Mr. Quarterpage. "They were 
dealt with as I dealt with mine--framed on velvet, and hung up--or locked 
away: I am sure that anybody who had one took the greatest care of it. Now, 
I said last night, over there at the 'Dragon,' that I could repeat the names of 
all the families who held these tickets. So I can. But here"--the old 
gentleman drew out a drawer and produced from it a parchment-bound 
book which he handled with great reverence--"here is a little volume of my 
own handwriting--memoranda relating to Market Milcaster Races--in which 
is a list of the original holders, together with another list showing who held 
the tickets when the races were given up. I make bold to say, Mr. Spargo, 
that by going through the second list, I could trace every ticket--except the 
one you have in your purse." 

"Every one?" said Spargo, in some surprise. 

"Every one! For as I told you," continued Mr. Quarterpage, "the families 
are either in the town (we're a conservative people here in Market Milcaster 
and we don't move far afield) or they're just outside the town, or they're not 
far away. I can't conceive how the ticket you have--and it's genuine enough- 
-could ever get out of possession of one of these families, and--" 

"Perhaps," suggested Spargo, "it never has been out of possession. I told 
you it was found in the lining of a box--that box belonged to a dead man." 

"A dead man!" exclaimed Mr. Quarterpage. "A dead man! Who could-- 
ah! Perhaps--perhaps I have an idea. Yes!--an idea. I remember something 


now that I had never thought of." 

The old gentleman unfastened the clasp of his parchment-bound book, 
and turned over its pages until he came to one whereon was a list of names. 
He pointed this out to Spargo. 

"There is the list of holders of the silver tickets at the time the race- 
meetings came to an end," he said. "If you were acquainted with this town 
you would know that those are the names of our best-known inhabitants-- 
all, of course, burgesses. There's mine, you see--Quarterpage. There's 
Lummis, there's Kaye, there's Skene, there's Templeby--the gentlemen you 
saw last night. All good old town names. They all are--on this list. I know 
every family mentioned. The holders of that time are many of them dead; 
but their successors have the tickets. Yes--and now that I think of it, there's 
only one man who held a ticket when this list was made about whom I don't 
know anything--at least, anything recent. The ticket, Mr. Spargo, which 
you've found must have been his. But I thought--I thought somebody else 
had it!" 

"And this man, sir? Who was he?" asked Spargo, intuitively conscious 
that he was coming to news. "Is his name there?" 

The old man ran the tip of his finger down the list of names. 

"There it is!" he said. "John Maitland." 

Spargo bent over the fine writing. 

"Yes, John Maitland," he observed. "And who was John Maitland?" 

Mr. Quarterpage shook his head. He turned to another of the many 
drawers in an ancient bureau, and began to search amongst a mass of old 
newspapers, carefully sorted into small bundles and tied up. 

"If you had lived in Market Milcaster one-and-twenty years ago, Mr. 
Spargo," he said, "you would have known who John Maitland was. For 
some time, sir, he was the best-known man in the place--aye, and in this 
corner of the world. But--aye, here it is--the newspaper of October 5th, 
1891. Now, Mr. Spargo, you'll find in this old newspaper who John 
Maitland was, and all about him. Now, I'll tell you what to do. I've just got 
to go into my office for an hour to talk the day's business over with my son- 
-you take this newspaper out into the garden there with one of these cigars, 
and read what'll you find in it, and when you've read that we'll have some 
more talk." 

Spargo carried the old newspaper into the sunlit garden. 

CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


AN OLD NEWSPAPER 

As soon as Spargo unfolded the paper he saw what he wanted on the 
middle page, headed in two lines of big capitals. He lighted a cigar and 
settled down to read. 

"MARKET MILCASTER QUARTER SESSIONS 

"TRIAL OF JOHN MAITLAND 

"The Quarter Sessions for the Borough of Market Milcaster were held 
on Wednesday last, October 3rd, 1891, in the Town Hall, before the 
Recorder, Henry John Campernowne, Esq., K.C., who was accompanied on 
the bench by the Worshipful the Mayor of Market Milcaster (Alderman 
Pettiford), the Vicar of Market Milcaster (the Rev. P.B. Clabberton, M.A., 
R.D.), Alderman Banks, J.P., Alderman Peters, J.P., Sir Gervais Racton, J.P., 
Colonel Fludgate, J.P., Captain Murrill, J.P., and other magistrates and 
gentlemen. There was a crowded attendance of the public in anticipation of 
the trial of John Maitland, ex-manager of the Market Milcaster Bank, and 
the reserved portions of the Court were filled with the _élite_ of the town 
and neighbourhood, including a considerable number of ladies who 
manifested the greatest interest in the proceedings. 

"The Recorder, in charging the Grand Jury, said he regretted that the 
very pleasant and gratifying experience which had been his upon the 
occasion of his last two official visits to Market Milcaster--he referred to 
the fact that on both those occasions his friend the Worshipful Mayor had 
been able to present him with a pair of white gloves--was not to be repeated 
on the present occasion. It would be their sad and regrettable lot to have 
before them a fellow-townsman whose family had for generations occupied 
a foremost position in the life of the borough. That fellow-townsman was 
charged with one of the most serious offences known to a commercial 
nation like ours: the offence of embezzling the moneys of the bank of which 
he had for many years been the trusted manager, and with which he had 
been connected all his life since his school days. He understood that the 
prisoner who would shortly be put before the court on his trial was about to 
plead guilty, and there would accordingly be no need for him to direct the 
gentlemen of the Grand Jury on this matter--what he had to say respecting 
the gravity and even enormity of the offence he would reserve. The 
Recorder then addressed himself to the Grand Jury on the merits of two 
minor cases, which came before the court at a later period of the morning, 
after which they retired, and having formally returned a true bill against the 


prisoner, and a petty jury, chosen from well-known burgesses of the town 
having been duly sworn. 

"JOHN MAITLAND, aged 42, bank manager, of the Bank House, High 
Street, Market Milcaster, was formally charged with embezzling, on April 
23rd, 1891, the sum of £4,875 10s. 6d., the moneys of his employers, the 
Market Milcaster Banking Company Ltd., and converting the same to his 
own use. The prisoner, who appeared to feel his position most acutely, and 
who looked very pale and much worn, was represented by Mr. Charles 
Doolittle, the well-known barrister of Kingshaven; Mr. Stephens, K.C., 
appeared on behalf of the prosecution. 

"Maitland, upon being charged, pleaded guilty. 

"Mr. Stephens, K.C., addressing the Recorder, said that without any 
desire to unduly press upon the prisoner, who, he ventured to think, had 
taken a very wise course in pleading guilty to that particular count in the 
indictment with which he stood charged, he felt bound, in the interests of 
justice, to set forth to the Court some particulars of the defalcations which 
had arisen through the prisoner's much lamented dishonesty. He proposed to 
offer a clear and succinct account of the matter. The prisoner, John 
Maitland, was the last of an old Market Milcaster family--he was, in fact, he 
believed, with the exception of his own infant son, the very last of the race. 
His father had been manager of the bank before him. Maitland himself had 
entered the service of the bank at the age of eighteen, when he left the local 
Grammar School; he succeeded his father as manager at the age of thirty- 
two; he had therefore occupied this highest position of trust for ten years. 
His directors had the fullest confidence in him; they relied on his honesty 
and his honour; they gave him discretionary powers such as no bank- 
manager, probably, ever enjoyed or held before. In fact, he was so trusted 
that he was, to all intents and purposes, the Market Milcaster Banking 
Company; in other words he was allowed full control over everything, and 
given full licence to do what he liked. Whether the directors were wise in 
extending such liberty to even the most trusted servant, it was not for him 
(Mr. Stephens) to say; it was some consolation, under the circumstances, to 
know that the loss would fall upon the directors, inasmuch as they 
themselves held nearly the whole of the shares. But he had to speak of the 
loss--of the serious defalcations which Maitland had committed. The 
prisoner had wisely pleaded guilty to the first count of the indictment. But 
there were no less than seventeen counts in the indictment. He had pleaded 


guilty to embezzling a sum of £4,875 odd. But the total amount of the 
defalcations, comprised in the seventeen counts, was no less--it seemed a 
most amazing sum!--than £221,573 8s. 6d.! There was the fact--the banking 
company had been robbed of over two hundred thousand pounds by the 
prisoner in the dock before a mere accident, the most trifling chance, had 
revealed to the astounded directors that he was robbing them at all. And the 
most serious feature of the whole case was that not one penny of this money 
had been, or ever could be, recovered. He believed that the prisoner's 
learned counsel was about to urge upon the Court that the prisoner himself 
had been tricked and deceived by another man, unfortunately not before the 
Court--a man, he understood, also well known in Market Milcaster, who 
was now dead, and therefore could not be called, but whether he was so 
tricked or deceived was no excuse for his clever and wholesale robbing of 
his employers. He had thought it necessary to put these facts--which would 
not be denied--before the Court, in order that it might be known how heavy 
the defalcations really had been, and that they should be considered in 
dealing with the prisoner. 

"The Recorder asked if there was no possibility of recovering any part 
of the vast sum concerned. 

"Mr. Stephens replied that they were informed that there was not the 
remotest chance--the money, it was said by prisoner and those acting on his 
behalf, had utterly vanished with the death of the man to whom he had just 
made reference. 

"Mr. Doolittle, on behalf of the prisoner, craved to address a few words 
to the Court in mitigation of sentence. He thanked Mr. Stephens for the 
considerate and eminently dispassionate manner in which he had outlined 
the main facts of the case. He had no desire to minimize the prisoner's guilt. 
But, on prisoner's behalf, he desired to tell the true story as to how these 
things came to be. Until as recently as three years previously the prisoner 
had never made the slightest deviation from the straight path of integrity. 
Unfortunately for him, and, he believed, for some others in Market 
Milcaster, there came to the town three years before the present 
proceedings, a man named Chamberlayne, who commenced business in the 
High Street as a stock-and-share broker. A man of good address and the 
most plausible manners, Chamberlayne attracted a good many people-- 
amongst them his unfortunate client. It was matter of common knowledge 
that Chamberlayne had induced numerous persons in Market Milcaster to 


enter into financial transactions with him; it was matter of common repute 
that those transactions had not always turned out well for Chamberlayne's 
clients. Unhappily for himself, Maitland had great faith in Chamberlayne. 
He had begun to have transactions with him in a large way; they had gone 
on and on in a large way until he was involved to vast amounts. Believing 
thoroughly in Chamberlayne and his methods, he had entrusted him with 
very large sums of money. 

"The Recorder interrupted Mr. Doolittle at this point to ask if he was to 
understand that Mr. Doolittle was referring to the prisoner's own money. 

"Mr. Doolittle replied that he was afraid the large sums he referred to 
were the property of the bank. But the prisoner had such belief in 
Chamberlayne that he firmly anticipated that all would be well, and that 
these sums would be repaid, and that a vast profit would result from their 
use. 

"The Recorder remarked that he supposed the prisoner intended to put 
the profit into his own pockets. 

"Mr. Doolittle said at any rate the prisoner assured him that of the two 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds which was in question, Chamberlayne 
had had the immediate handling of at least two hundred thousand, and he, 
the prisoner, had not the ghost of a notion as to what Chamberlayne had 
done with it. Unfortunately for everybody, for the bank, for some other 
people, and especially for his unhappy client, Chamberlayne died, very 
suddenly, just as these proceedings were instituted, and so far it had been 
absolutely impossible to trace anything of the moneys concerned. He had 
died under mysterious circumstances, and there was just as much mystery 
about his affairs. 

"The Recorder observed that he was still waiting to hear what Mr. 
Doolittle had to urge in mitigation of any sentence he, the Recorder, might 
think fit to pass. 

"Mr. Doolittle said that he would trouble the Court with as few remarks 
as possible. All that he could urge on behalf of the unfortunate man in the 
dock was that until three years ago he had borne a most exemplary 
character, and had never committed a dishonest action. It had been his 
misfortune, his folly, to allow a plausible man to persuade him to these acts 
of dishonesty. That man had been called to another account, and the 
prisoner was left to bear the consequences of his association with him. It 
seemed as if Chamberlayne had made away with the money for his own 


purposes, and it might be that it would yet be recovered. He would only ask 
the Court to remember the prisoner's antecedents and his previous good 
conduct, and to bear in mind that whatever his near future might be he was, 
in a commercial sense, ruined for life. 

"The Recorder, in passing sentence, said that he had not heard a single 
word of valid excuse for Maitland's conduct. Such dishonesty must be 
punished in the most severe fashion, and the prisoner must go to penal 
servitude for ten years. 

"Maitland, who heard the sentence unmoved, was removed from the 
town later in the day to the county jail at Saxchester." 

Spargo read all this swiftly; then went over it again, noting certain 
points in it. At last he folded up the newspaper and turned to the house--to 
see old Quarterpage beckoning to him from the library window. 

CHAPTER NINETEEN 

THE CHAMBERLAYNE STORY 

"I perceive, sir," said Mr. Quarterpage, as Spargo entered the library, 
"that you have read the account of the Maitland trial." 

"Twice," replied Spargo. 

"And you have come to the conclusion that--but what conclusion have 
you come to?" asked Mr. Quarterpage. 

"That the silver ticket in my purse was Maitland's property," said 
Spargo, who was not going to give all his conclusions at once. 

"Just so," agreed the old gentleman. "I think so--I can't think anything 
else. But I was under the impression that I could have accounted for that 
ticket, just as I am sure I can account for the other forty-nine." 

"Yes--and how?" asked Spargo. 

Mr. Quarterpage turned to a corner cupboard and in silence produced a 
decanter and two curiously-shaped old wine-glasses. He carefully polished 
the glasses with a cloth which he took from a drawer, and set glasses and 
decanter on a table in the window, motioning Spargo to take a chair in 
proximity thereto. He himself pulled up his own elbow-chair. 

"We'll take a glass of my old brown sherry," he said. "Though I say it as 
shouldn't, as the saying goes, I don't think you could find better brown 
sherry than that from Land's End to Berwick-upon-Tweed, Mr. Spargo--no, 
nor further north either, where they used to have good taste in liquor in my 
young days! Well, here's your good health, sir, and I'll tell you about 
Maitland." 


"I'm curious," said Spargo. "And about more than Maitland. I want to 
know about a lot of things arising out of that newspaper report. I want to 
know something about the man referred to so much--the stockbroker, 
Chamberlayne." 

"Just so," observed Mr. Quarterpage, smiling. "I thought that would 
touch your sense of the inquisitive. But Maitland first. Now, when Maitland 
went to prison, he left behind him a child, a boy, just then about two years 
old. The child's mother was dead. Her sister, a Miss Baylis, appeared on the 
scene--Maitland had married his wife from a distance--and took possession 
of the child and of Maitland's personal effects. He had been made bankrupt 
while he was awaiting his trial, and all his household goods were sold. But 
this Miss Baylis took some small personal things, and I always believed that 
she took the silver ticket. And she may have done, for anything I know to 
the contrary. Anyway, she took the child away, and there was an end of the 
Maitland family in Market Milcaster. Maitland, of course, was in due 
procedure of things removed to Dartmoor, and there he served his term. 
There were people who were very anxious to get hold of him when he came 
out--the bank people, for they believed that he knew more about the 
disposition of that money than he'd ever told, and they wanted to induce 
him to tell what they hoped he knew--between ourselves, Mr. Spargo, they 
were going to make it worth his while to tell." 

Spargo tapped the newspaper, which he had retained while the old 
gentleman talked. 

"Then they didn't believe what his counsel said--that Chamberlayne got 
all the money?" he asked. 

Mr. Quarterpage laughed. 

"No--nor anybody else!" he answered. "There was a strong idea in the 
town--you'll see why afterwards--that it was all a put-up job, and that 
Maitland cheerfully underwent his punishment knowing that there was a 
nice fortune waiting for him when he came out. And as I say, the bank 
people meant to get hold of him. But though they sent a special agent to 
meet him on his release, they never did get hold of him. Some mistake 
arose--when Maitland was released, he got clear away. Nobody's ever heard 
a word of him from that day to this. Unless Miss Baylis has." 

"Where does this Miss Baylis live?" asked Spargo. 

"Well, I don't know," replied Mr. Quarterpage. "She did live in Brighton 
when she took the child away, and her address was known, and I have it 


somewhere. But when the bank people sought her out after Maitland's 
release, she, too, had clean disappeared, and all efforts to trace her failed. In 
fact, according to the folks who lived near her in Brighton, she'd completely 
disappeared, with the child, five years before. So there wasn't a clue to 
Maitland. He served his time--made a model prisoner--they did find that 
much out!--earned the maximum remission, was released, and vanished. 
And for that very reason there's a theory about him in this very town to this 
very day!" 

"What?" asked Spargo. 

"This. That he's now living comfortably, luxuriously abroad on what he 
got from the bank," replied Mr. Quarterpage. "They say that the sister-in- 
law was in at the game; that when she disappeared with the child, she went 
abroad somewhere and made a home ready for Maitland, and that he went 
off to them as soon as he came out. Do you see?" 

"I suppose that was possible," said Spargo. 

"Quite possible, sir. But now," continued the old gentleman, 
replenishing the glasses, "now we come on to the Chamberlayne story. It's a 
good deal more to do with the Maitland story than appears at first sight, I'll 
tell it to you and you can form your own conclusions. Chamberlayne was a 
man who came to Market Milcaster--I don't know from where--in 1886-- 
five years before the Maitland smash-up. He was then about Maitland's age- 
-a man of thirty-seven or eight. He came as clerk to old Mr. Vallas, the rope 
and twine manufacturer: Vallas's place is still there, at the bottom of the 
High Street, near the river, though old Vallas is dead. He was a smart, cute, 
pushing chap, this Chamberlayne; he made himself indispensable to old 
Vallas, and old Vallas paid him a rare good salary. He settled down in the 
town, and he married a town girl, one of the Corkindales, the saddlers, 
when he'd been here three years. Unfortunately she died in childbirth within 
a year of their marriage. It was very soon after that that Chamberlayne 
threw up his post at Vallas's, and started business as a stock-and- share 
broker. He'd been a saving man; he'd got a nice bit of money with his wife; 
he always let it be known that he had money of his own, and he started in a 
good way. He was a man of the most plausible manners: he'd have coaxed 
butter out of a dog's throat if he'd wanted to. The moneyed men of the town 
believed in him--I believed in him myself, Mr. Spargo--I'd many a 
transaction with him, and I never lost aught by him--on the contrary, he did 
very well for me. He did well for most of his clients--there were, of course, 


ups and downs, but on the whole he satisfied his clients uncommonly well. 
But, naturally, nobody ever knew what was going on between him and 
Maitland." 

"I gather from this report," said Spargo, "that everything came out 
suddenly--unexpectedly?" 

"That was so, sir," replied Mr. Quarterpage. "Sudden? Unexpected? 
Aye, as a crack of thunder on a fine winter's day. Nobody had the ghost of a 
notion that anything was wrong. John Maitland was much respected in the 
town; much thought of by everybody; well known to everybody. I can 
assure you, Mr. Spargo, that it was no pleasant thing to have to sit on that 
grand jury as I did--I was its foreman, sir,--and hear a man sentenced that 
you'd regarded as a bosom friend. But there it was!" 

"How was the thing discovered?" asked Spargo, anxious to get at facts. 

"In this way," replied Mr. Quarterpage. "The Market Milcaster Bank is 
in reality almost entirely the property of two old families in the town, the 
Gutchbys and the Hostables. Owing to the death of his father, a young 
Hostable, fresh from college, came into the business. He was a shrewd, 
keen young fellow; he got some suspicion, somehow, about Maitland, and 
he insisted on the other partners consenting to a special investigation, and 
on their making it suddenly. And Maitland was caught before he had a 
chance. But we're talking about Chamberlayne." 

"Yes, about Chamberlayne," agreed Spargo. 

"Well, now, Maitland was arrested one evening," continued Mr. 
Quarterpage. "Of course, the news of his arrest ran through the town like 
wild-fire. Everybody was astonished; he was at that time--aye, and had been 
for years--a churchwarden at the Parish Church, and I don't think there 
could have been more surprise if we'd heard that the Vicar had been arrested 
for bigamy. In a little town like this, news is all over the place in a few 
minutes. Of course, Chamberlayne would hear that news like everybody 
else. But it was remembered, and often remarked upon afterwards, that from 
the moment of Maitland's arrest nobody in Market Milcaster ever had 
speech with Chamberlayne again. After his wife's death he'd taken to 
spending an hour or so of an evening across there at the 'Dragon,' where you 
Saw me and my friends last night, but on that night he didn't go to the 
'Dragon.' And next morning he caught the eight o'clock train to London. He 
happened to remark to the stationmaster as he got into the train that he 
expected to be back late that night, and that he should have a tiring day of it. 


But Chamberlayne didn't come back that night, Mr. Spargo. He didn't come 
back to Market Milcaster for four days, and when he did come back it was 
in a coffin!" 

"Dead?" exclaimed Spargo. "That was sudden!" 

"Very sudden," agreed Mr. Quarterpage. "Yes, sir, he came back in his 
coffin, did Chamberlayne. On the very evening on which he'd spoken of 
being back, there came a telegram here to say that he'd died very suddenly 
at the Cosmopolitan Hotel. That telegram came to his brother-in-law, 
Corkindale, the saddler--you'll find him down the street, opposite the Town 
Hall. It was sent to Corkindale by a nephew of Chamberlayne's, another 
Chamberlayne, Stephen, who lived in London, and was understood to be on 
the Stock Exchange there. I saw that telegram, Mr. Spargo, and it was a 
long one. It said that Chamberlayne had had a sudden seizure, and though a 
doctor had been got to him he'd died shortly afterwards. Now, as 
Chamberlayne had his nephew and friends in London, his brother-in-law, 
Tom Corkindale, didn't feel that there was any necessity for him to go up to 
town, so he just sent off a wire to Stephen Chamberlayne asking if there 
was aught he could do. And next morning came another wire from Stephen 
saying that no inquest would be necessary, as the doctor had been present 
and able to certify the cause of death, and would Corkindale make all 
arrangements for the funeral two days later. You see, Chamberlayne had 
bought a vault in our cemetery when he buried his wife, so naturally they 
wished to bury him in it, with her." 

Spargo nodded. He was beginning to imagine all sorts of things and 
theories; he was taking everything in. 

"Well," continued Mr. Quarterpage, "on the second day after that, they 
brought Chamberlayne's body down. Three of 'em came with it--Stephen 
Chamberlayne, the doctor who'd been called in, and a solicitor. Everything 
was done according to proper form and usage. As Chamberlayne had been 
well known in the town, a good number of townsfolk met the body at the 
station and followed it to the cemetery. Of course, many of us who had been 
clients of Chamberlayne's were anxious to know how he had come to such a 
sudden end. According to Stephen Chamberlayne's account, our 
Chamberlayne had wired to him and to his solicitor to meet him at the 
Cosmopolitan to do some business. They were awaiting him there when he 
arrived, and they had lunch together. After that, they got to their business in 
a private room. Towards the end of the afternoon, Chamberlayne was taken 


suddenly ill, and though they got a doctor to him at once, he died before 
evening. The doctor said he'd a diseased heart. Anyhow, he was able to 
certify the cause of his death, so there was no inquest and they buried him, 
as I have told you." 

The old gentleman paused and, taking a sip at his sherry, smiled at some 
reminiscence which occurred to him. 

"Well," he said, presently going on, "of course, on that came all the 
Maitland revelations, and Maitland vowed and declared that Chamberlayne 
had not only had nearly all the money, but that he was absolutely certain 
that most of it was in his hands in hard cash. But Chamberlayne, Mr. 
Spargo, had left practically nothing. All that could be traced was about three 
or four thousand pounds. He'd left everything to his nephew, Stephen. There 
wasn't a trace, a clue to the vast sums with which Maitland had entrusted 
him. And then people began to talk, and they said what some of them say to 
this very day!" 

"What's that?" asked Spargo. 

Mr. Quarterpage leaned forward and tapped his guest on the arm. 

"That Chamberlayne never did die, and that that coffin was weighted 
with lead!" he answered. 

CHAPTER TWENTY 

MAITLAND ALIAS MARBURY 

This remarkable declaration awoke such a new conception of matters in 
Spargo's mind, aroused such infinitely new possibilities in his imagination, 
that for a full moment he sat silently staring at his informant, who chuckled 
with quiet enjoyment at his visitor's surprise. 

"Do you mean to tell me," said Spargo at last, "that there are people in 
this town who still believe that the coffin in your cemetery which is said to 
contain Chamberlayne's body contains--lead?" 

"Lots of 'em, my dear sir!" replied Mr. Quarterpage. "Lots of 'em! Go 
out in the street and asked the first six men you meet, and I'll go bail that 
four out of the six believe it." 

"Then why, in the sacred name of common sense did no one ever take 
steps to make certain?" asked Spargo. "Why didn't they get an order for 
exhumation?" 

"Because it was nobody's particular business to do so," answered Mr. 
Quarterpage. "You don't know country-town life, my dear sir. In towns like 
Market Milcaster folks talk and gossip a great deal, but they're always slow 


to do anything. It's a case of who'll start first--of initiative. And if they see 
it's going to cost anything--then they'll have nothing to do with it." 

"But--the bank people?" suggested Spargo. 

Mr. Quarterpage shook his head. 

"They're amongst the lot who believe that Chamberlayne did die," he 
said. "They're very old-fashioned, conservative-minded people, the 
Gutchbys and the Hostables, and they accepted the version of the nephew, 
and the doctor, and the solicitor. But now I'll tell you something about those 
three. There was a man here in the town, a gentleman of your own 
profession, who came to edit that paper you've got on your knee. He got 
interested in this Chamberlayne case, and he began to make enquiries with 
the idea of getting hold of some good--what do you call it?" 

"I suppose he'd call it 'copy,'" said Spargo. 

™Copy'--that was his term," agreed Mr. Quarterpage. "Well, he took the 
trouble to go to London to ask some quiet questions of the nephew, 
Stephen. That was just twelve months after Chamberlayne had been buried. 
But he found that Stephen Chamberlayne had left England--months before. 
Gone, they said, to one of the colonies, but they didn't know which. And the 
solicitor had also gone. And the doctor--couldn't be traced, no, sir, not even 
through the Medical Register. What do you think of all that, Mr. Spargo?" 

"T think," answered Spargo, "that Market Milcaster folk are considerably 
slow. I should have had that death and burial enquired into. The whole thing 
looks to me like a conspiracy." 

"Well, sir, it was, as I say, nobody's business," said Mr. Quarterpage. 
"The newspaper gentleman tried to stir up interest in it, but it was no good, 
and very soon afterwards he left. And there it is." 

"Mr. Quarterpage," said Spargo, "what's your own honest opinion?" 

The old gentleman smiled. 

"Ah!" he said. "I've often wondered, Mr. Spargo, if I really have an 
opinion on that point. I think that what I probably feel about the whole 
affair is that there was a good deal of mystery attaching to it. But we seem, 
sir, to have gone a long way from the question of that old silver ticket which 
you've got in your purse. Now----" 

"No!" said Spargo, interrupting his host with an accompanying wag of 
his forefinger. "No! I think we're coming nearer to it. Now you've given me 
a great deal of your time, Mr. Quarterpage, and told me a lot, and, first of 
all, before I tell you a lot, I'm going to show you something." 


! 


And Spargo took out of his pocket-book a_ carefully-mounted 
photograph of John Marbury--the original of the process-picture which he 
had had made for the Watchman. He handed it over. 

"Do you recognize that photograph as that of anybody you know?" he 
asked. "Look at it well and closely." 

Mr. Quarterpage put on a special pair of spectacles and studied the 
photograph from several points of view. 

"No, sir," he said at last with a shake of the head. "I don't recognize it at 
all." 

"Can't see in it any resemblance to any man you've ever known?" asked 
Spargo. 

"No, sir, none!" replied Mr. Quarterpage. "None whatever." 

"Very well," said Spargo, laying the photograph on the table between 
them. "Now, then, I want you to tell me what John Maitland was like when 
you knew him. Also, I want you to describe Chamberlayne as he was when 
he died, or was supposed to die. You remember them, of course, quite 
well?" 

Mr. Quarterpage got up and moved to the door. 

"I can do better than that," he said. "I can show you photographs of both 
men as they were just before Maitland's trial. I have a photograph of a small 
group of Market Milcaster notabilities which was taken at a municipal 
garden-party; Maitland and Chamberlayne are both in it. It's been put away 
in a cabinet in my drawing-room for many a long year, and I've no doubt it's 
as fresh as when it was taken." 

He left the room and presently returned with a large mounted 
photograph which he laid on the table before his visitor. 

"There you are, sir," he said. "Quite fresh, you see--it must be getting on 
to twenty years since that was taken out of the drawer that it's been kept in. 
Now, that's Maitland. And that's Chamberlayne." 

Spargo found himself looking at a group of men who stood against an 
ivy-covered wall in the stiff attitudes in which photographers arrange 
masses of sitters. He fixed his attention on the two figures indicated by Mr. 
Quarterpage, and saw two medium-heighted, rather sturdily-built men about 
whom there was nothing very specially noticeable. 

"Um!" he said, musingly. "Both bearded." 

"Yes, they both wore beards--full beards," assented Mr. Quarterpage. 
"And you see, they weren't so much alike. But Maitland was a much darker 


man than Chamberlayne, and he had brown eyes, while Chamberlayne's 
were rather a bright blue." 

"The removal of a beard makes a great difference," remarked Spargo. 
He looked at the photograph of Maitland in the group, comparing it with 
that of Marbury which he had taken from his pocket. "And twenty years 
makes a difference, too," he added musingly. 

"To some people twenty years makes a vast difference, sir," said the old 
gentleman. "To others it makes none--I haven't changed much, they tell me, 
during the past twenty years. But I've known men change--age, almost 
beyond recognition!--in five years. It depends, sir, on what they go 
through." 

Spargo suddenly laid aside the photographs, put his hands in his 
pockets, and looked steadfastly at Mr. Quarterpage. 

"Look here!" he said. "I'm going to tell you what I'm after, Mr. 
Quarterpage. I'm sure you've heard all about what's known as the Middle 
Temple Murder--the Marbury case?" 

"Yes, I've read of it," replied Mr. Quarterpage. 

"Have you read the accounts of it in my paper, the _Watchman_?" asked 
Spargo. 

Mr. Quarterpage shook his head. 

"I've only read one newspaper, sir, since I was a young man," he replied. 
"IT take the Times, sir--we always took it, aye, even in the days when 
newspapers were taxed." 

"Very good," said Spargo. "But perhaps I can tell you a little more than 
you've read, for I've been working up that case ever since the body of the 
man known as John Marbury was found. Now, if you'll just give me your 
attention, I'll tell you the whole story from that moment until--now." 

And Spargo, briefly, succinctly, re-told the story of the Marbury case 
from the first instant of his own connection with it until the discovery of the 
silver ticket, and Mr. Quarterpage listened in rapt attention, nodding his 
head from time to time as the younger man made his points. 

"And now, Mr. Quarterpage," concluded Spargo, "this is the point I've 
come to. I believe that the man who came to the Anglo-Orient Hotel as John 
Marbury and who was undoubtedly murdered in Middle Temple Lane that 
night, was John Maitland--I haven't a doubt about it after learning what you 
tell me about the silver ticket. I've found out a great deal that's valuable 
here, and I think I'm getting nearer to a solution of the mystery. That is, of 


course, to find out who murdered John Maitland, or Marbury. What you 
have told me about the Chamberlayne affair has led me to think this--there 
may have been people, or a person, in London, who was anxious to get 
Marbury, as we'll call him, out of the way, and who somehow encountered 
him that night--anxious to silence him, I mean, because of the 
Chamberlayne affair. And I wondered, as there is so much mystery about 
him, and as he won't give any account of himself, if this man Aylmore was 
really Chamberlayne. Yes, I wondered that! But Aylmore's a tall, finely- 
built man, quite six feet in height, and his beard, though it's now getting 
grizzled, has been very dark, and Chamberlayne, you say, was a medium- 
sized, fair man, with blue eyes." 

"That's so, sir," assented Mr. Quarterpage. "Yes, a middling-sized man, 
and fair--very fair. Deary me, Mr. Spargo!--this is a revelation. And you 
really think, sir, that John Maitland and John Marbury are one and the same 
person?" 

"I'm sure of it, now," said Spargo. "I see it in this way. Maitland, on his 
release, went out to Australia, and there he stopped. At last he comes back, 
evidently well-to-do. He's murdered the very day of his arrival. Aylmore is 
the only man who knows anything of him--Aylmore won't tell all he knows; 
that's flat. But Aylmore's admitted that he knew him at some vague date, say 
from twenty-one to twenty-two or three years ago. Now, where did Aylmore 
know him? He says in London. That's a vague term. He won't say where--he 
won't say anything definite--he won't even say what he, Aylmore, himself 
was in those days. Do you recollect anything of anybody like Aylmore 
coming here to see Maitland, Mr. Quarterpage?" 

"IT don't," answered Mr. Quarterpage. "Maitland was a very quiet, 
retiring fellow, sir: he was about the quietest man in the town. I never 
remember that he had visitors; certainly I've no recollection of such a friend 
of his as this Aylmore, from your description of him, would be at that time." 

"Did Maitland go up to London much in those days?" asked Spargo. 

Mr. Quarterpage laughed. 

"Well, now, to show you what a good memory I have," he said, "I'll tell 
you of something that occurred across there at the 'Dragon' only a few 
months before the Maitland affair came out. There were some of us in there 
one evening, and, for a rare thing, Maitland came in with Chamberlayne. 
Chamberlayne happened to remark that he was going up to town next day-- 
he was always to and fro--and we got talking about London. And Maitland 


said in course of conversation, that he believed he was about the only man 
of his age in England--and, of course, he meant of his class and means-- 
who'd never even seen London! And I don't think he ever went there 
between that time and his trial: in fact, I'm sure he didn't, for if he had, I 
should have heard of it." 

"Well, that's queer," remarked Spargo. "It's very queer. For I'm certain 
Maitland and Marbury are one and the same person. My theory about that 
old leather box is that Maitland had that carefully planted before his arrest; 
that he dug it up when he came put of Dartmoor; that he took it off to 
Australia with him; that he brought it back with him; and that, of course, the 
silver ticket and the photograph had been in it all these years. Now----" 

At that moment the door of the library was opened, and a parlourmaid 
looked in at her master. 

"There's the boots from the 'Dragon' at the front door, sir," she said. 
"He's brought two telegrams across from there for Mr. Spargo, thinking he 
might like to have them at once." 

CHAPTER TWENTY 

-ONE 

ARRESTED 

Spargo hurried out to the hall, took the two telegrams from the boots of 
the "Dragon," and, tearing open the envelopes, read the messages hastily. 
He went back to Mr. Quarterpage. 

"Here's important news," he said as he closed the library door and 
resumed his seat. "I'll read these telegrams to you, sir, and then we can 
discuss them in the light of what we've been talking about this morning. 
The first is from our office. I told you we sent over to Australia for a full 
report about Marbury at the place he said he hailed from--Coolumbidgee. 
That report's just reached the Watchman, and they've wired it on to me. It's 
from the chief of police at Coolumbidgee to the editor of the Watchman, 
London:-- 

"John Marbury came to Coolumbidgee in the winter of 1898-9. He was 
unaccompanied. He appeared to be in possession of fairly considerable 
means and bought a share in a small sheep-farm from its proprietor, Andrew 
Robertson, who is still here, and who says that Marbury never told him 
anything about himself except that he had emigrated for health reasons and 
was a widower. He mentioned that he had had a son who was dead, and was 
now without relations. He lived a very quiet, steady life on the sheep-farm, 


never leaving it for many years. About six months ago, however, he paid a 
visit to Melbourne, and on returning told Robertson that he had decided to 
return to England in consequence of some news he had received, and must 
therefore sell his share in the farm. Robertson bought it from him for three 
thousand pounds, and Marbury shortly afterwards left for Melbourne. From 
what we could gather, Robertson thinks Marbury was probably in command 
of five or six thousand when he left Coolumbidgee. He told Robertson that 
he had met a man in Melbourne who had given him news that surprised 
him, but did not say what news. He had in his possession when he left 
Robertson exactly the luggage he brought with him when he came--a stout 
portmanteau and a small, square leather box. There are no effects of his left 
behind at Coolumbidgee." 

"That's all," said Spargo, laying the first of the telegrams on the table. 
"And it seems to me to signify a good deal. But now here's more startling 
news. This is from Rathbury, the Scotland Yard detective that I told you of, 
Mr. Quarterpage--he promised, you know, to keep me posted in what went 
on in my absence. Here's what he says: 

"Fresh evidence tending to incriminate Aylmore has come to hand. 
Authorities have decided to arrest him on suspicion. You'd better hurry back 
if you want material for to-morrow's paper." 

Spargo threw that telegram down, too, waited while the old gentleman 
glanced at both of them with evident curiosity, and then jumped up. 

"Well, I shall have to go, Mr. Quarterpage," he said. "I looked the trains 
out this morning so as to be in readiness. I can catch the 1.20 to Paddington- 
-that'll get me in before half-past four. I've an hour yet. Now, there's another 
man I want to see in Market Milcaster. That's the photographer--or a 
photographer. You remember I told you of the photograph found with the 
silver ticket? Well, I'm calculating that that photograph was taken here, and 
I want to see the man who took it--if he's alive and I can find him." 

Mr. Quarterpage rose and put on his hat. 

"There's only one photographer in this town, sir," he said, "and he's been 
here for a good many years--Cooper. I'll take you to him--it's only a few 
doors away." 

Spargo wasted no time in letting the photographer know what he 
wanted. He put a direct question to Mr. Cooper--an elderly man. 

"Do you remember taking a photograph of the child of John Maitland, 
the bank manager, some twenty or twenty-one years ago?" he asked, after 


Mr. Quarterpage had introduced him as a gentleman from London who 
wanted to ask a few questions. 

"Quite well, sir," replied Mr. Cooper. "As well as if it had been 
yesterday." 

"Do you still happen to have a copy of it?" asked Spargo. 

But Mr. Cooper had already turned to a row of file albums. He took 
down one labelled 1891, and began to search its pages. In a minute or two 
he laid it on his table before his callers. 

"There you are, sir," he said. "That's the child!" 

Spargo gave one glance at the photograph and turned to Mr. 
Quarterpage. "Just as I thought," he said. "That's the same photograph we 
found in the leather box with the silver ticket. I'm obliged to you, Mr. 
Cooper. Now, there's just one more question I want to ask. Did you ever 
supply any further copies of this photograph to anybody after the Maitland 
affair>?--that is; after the family had left the town?" 

"Yes," replied the photographer. "I supplied half a dozen copies to Miss 
Baylis, the child's aunt, who, as a matter of fact, brought him here to be 
photographed. And I can give you her address, too," he continued, 
beginning to turn over another old file. "I have it somewhere." 

Mr. Quarterpage nudged Spargo. 

"That's something I couldn't have done!" he remarked. "As I told you, 
she'd disappeared from Brighton when enquiries were made after Maitland's 
release." 

"Here you are," said Mr. Cooper. "I sent six copies of that photograph to 
Miss Baylis in April, 1895. Her address was then 6, Chichester Square, 
Bayswater, W." 

Spargo rapidly wrote this address down, thanked the photographer for 
his courtesy, and went out with Mr. Quarterpage. In the street he turned to 
the old gentleman with a smile. 

"Well, I don't think there's much doubt about that!" he exclaimed. 
"Maitland and Marbury are the same man, Mr. Quarterpage. I'm as certain 
of that as that I see your Town Hall there." 

"And what will you do next, sir?" enquired Mr. Quarterpage. 

"Thank you--as I do--for all your kindness and assistance, and get off to 
town by this 1.20," replied Spargo. "And I shan't fail to let you know how 
things go on." 


"One moment," said the old gentleman, as Spargo was hurrying away, 
"do you think this Mr. Aylmore really murdered Maitland?" 

"No!" answered Spargo with emphasis. "I don't! And I think we've got a 
good deal to do before we find out who did." 

Spargo purposely let the Marbury case drop out of his mind during his 
journey to town. He ate a hearty lunch in the train and talked with his 
neighbours; it was a relief to let his mind and attention turn to something 
else than the theme which had occupied it unceasingly for so many days. 
But at Reading the newspaper boys were shouting the news of the arrest of 
a Member of Parliament, and Spargo, glancing out of the window, caught 
sight of a newspaper placard: 

THE MARBURY MURDER CASE ARREST OF MR. AYLMORE 

He snatched a paper from a boy as the train moved out and; unfolding it, 
found a mere announcement in the space reserved for stop-press news: 

"Mr. Stephen Aylmore, M.P., was arrested at two o'clock this afternoon, 
on his way to the House of Commons, on a charge of being concerned in 
the murder of John Marbury in Middle Temple Lane on the night of June 
21st last. It is understood he will be brought up at Bow Street at ten o'clock 
tomorrow morning." 

Spargo hurried to New Scotland Yard as soon as he reached Paddington. 
He met Rathbury coming away from his room. At sight of him, the 
detective turned back. 

"Well, so there you are!" he said. "I suppose you've heard the news?" 

Spargo nodded as he dropped into a chair. 

"What led to it?" he asked abruptly. "There must have been something." 

"There was something," he replied. "The thing--stick, bludgeon, 
whatever you like to call it, some foreign article--with which Marbury was 
struck down was found last night." 

"Well?" asked Spargo. 

"It was proved to be Aylmore's property," answered Rathbury. "It was a 
South American curio that he had in his rooms in Fountain Court." 

"Where was it found?” asked Spargo. 

Rathbury laughed. 

"He was a clumsy fellow who did it, whether he was Aylmore or 
whoever he was!" he replied. "Do you know, it had been dropped into a 
sewer-trap in Middle Temple Lane--actually! Perhaps the murderer thought 
it would be washed out into the Thames and float away. But, of course, it 


was bound to come to light. A sewer man found it yesterday evening, and it 
was quickly recognized by the woman who cleans up for Aylmore as having 
been in his rooms ever since she knew them." 

"What does Aylmore say about it?" asked Spargo. "I suppose he's said 
something?" "Says that the bludgeon is certainly his, and that he brought it 
from South America with him," announced Rathbury; "but that he doesn't 
remember seeing it in his rooms for some time, and thinks that it was stolen 
from them." 

"Um!" said Spargo, musingly. "But--how do you know that was the 
thing that Marbury was struck down with?" 

Rathbury smiled grimly. 

"There's some of his hair on it--mixed with blood," he answered. "No 
doubt about that. Well--anything come of your jaunt westward?" 

"Yes," replied Spargo. "Lots!" 

"Good?" asked Rathbury. 

"Extra good. I've found out who Marbury really was." 

"No! Really?" 

"No doubt, to my mind. I'm certain of it." 

Rathbury sat down at his desk, watching Spargo with rapt attention. 

"And who was he?" he asked. 

"John Maitland, once of Market Milcaster," replied Spargo. "Ex-bank 
manager. Also ex-convict." 

"Ex-convict!" 

"Ex-convict. He was sentenced, at Market Milcaster Quarter Sessions, 
in autumn, 1891, to ten years’ penal servitude, for embezzling the bank's 
money, to the tune of over two hundred thousand pounds. Served his term at 
Dartmoor. Went to Australia as soon, or soon after, he came out. That's who 
Marbury was--Maitland. Dead--certain!" 

Rathbury still stared at his caller. 

"Go on!" he said. "Tell all about it, Spargo. Let's hear every detail. I'll 
tell you all I know after. But what I know's nothing to that." 

Spargo told him the whole story of his adventures at Market Milcaster, 
and the detective listened with rapt attention. 

"Yes," he said at the end. "Yes--I don't think there's much doubt about 
that. Well, that clears up a lot, doesn't it?" 

Spargo yawned. 


"Yes, a whole slate full is wiped off there," he said. "I haven't so much 
interest in Marbury, or Maitland now. My interest is all in Aylmore." 

Rathbury nodded. 

"Yes," he said. "The thing to find out is--who is Aylmore, or who was 
he, twenty years ago?" 

"Your people haven't found anything out, then?" asked Spargo. 

"Nothing beyond the irreproachable history of Mr. Aylmore since he 
returned to this country, a very rich man, some ten years since," answered 
Rathbury, smiling. "They've no previous dates to go on. What are you going 
to do next, Spargo?" 

"Seek out that Miss Baylis," replied Spargo. 

"You think you could get something there?" asked Rathbury. 

"Look here!" said Spargo. "I don't believe for a second Aylmore killed 
Marbury. I believe I shall get at the truth by following up what I call the 
Maitland trail. This Miss Baylis must know something--if she's alive. Well, 
now I'm going to report at the office. Keep in touch with me, Rathbury." 

He went on then to the Watchman office, and as he got out of his taxi- 
cab at its door, another cab came up and set down Mr. Aylmore's daughters. 

CHAPTER TWENTY 

-TWO 

THE BLANK PAST 

Jessie Aylmore came forward to meet Spargo with ready confidence; the 
elder girl hung back diffidently. 

"May we speak to you?" said Jessie. "We have come on purpose to 
speak to you. Evelyn didn't want to come, but I made her come." 

Spargo shook hands silently with Evelyn Aylmore and motioned them 
both to follow him. He took them straight upstairs to his room and bestowed 
them in his easiest chairs before he addressed them. 

"I've only just got back to town," he said abruptly. "I was sorry to hear 
the news about your father. That's what's brought you here, of course. But-- 
I'm afraid I can't do much." 

"I told you that we had no right to trouble Mr. Spargo, Jessie," said 
Evelyn Aylmore. "What can he do to help us?" 

Jessie shook her head impatiently. 

"The _Watchman's_ about the most powerful paper in London, isn't it?" 
she said. "And isn't Mr. Spargo writing all these articles about the Marbury 
case? Mr. Spargo, you must help us!" 


Spargo sat down at his desk and began turning over the letters and 
papers which had accumulated during his absence. 

"To be absolutely frank with you," he said, presently, "I don't see how 
anybody's going to help, so long as your father keeps up that mystery about 
the past." 

"That," said Evelyn, quietly, "is exactly what Ronald says, Jessie. But 
we can't make our father speak, Mr. Spargo. That he is as innocent as we are 
of this terrible crime we are certain, and we don't know why he wouldn't 
answer the questions put to him at the inquest. And--we know no more than 
you know or anyone knows, and though I have begged my father to speak, 
he won't say a word. We saw his danger: Ronald--Mr. Breton--told us, and 
we implored him to tell everything he knew about Mr. Marbury. But so far 
he has simply laughed at the idea that he had anything to do with the 
murder, or could be arrested for it, and now----" 

"And now he's locked up," said Spargo in his usual matter-of-fact 
fashion. "Well, there are people who have to be saved from themselves, you 
know. Perhaps you'll have to save your father from the consequences of his 
own--shall we say obstinacy? Now, look here, between ourselves, how 
much do you know about your father's--past?" 

The two sisters looked at each other and then at Spargo. 

"Nothing," said the elder. 

"Absolutely nothing!" said the younger. 

"Answer a few plain questions," said Spargo. "I'm not going to print 
your replies, nor make use of them in any way: I'm only asking the 
questions with a desire to help you. Have you any relations in England?" 

"None that we know of," replied Evelyn. 

"Nobody you could go to for information about the past?" asked Spargo. 

"No--nobody!" 

Spargo drummed his fingers on his blotting-pad. He was thinking hard. 

"How old is your father?" he asked suddenly. 

"He was fifty-nine a few weeks ago," answered Evelyn. 

"And how old are you, and how old is your sister?" demanded Spargo. 

"I am twenty, and Jessie is nearly nineteen." 

"Where were you born?" 

"Both of us at San Gregorio, which is in the San José province of 
Argentina, north of Monte Video." 

"Your father was in business there?" 


"He was in business in the export trade, Mr. Spargo. There's no secret 
about that. He exported all sorts of things to England and to France--skins, 
hides, wools, dried salts, fruit. That's how he made his money." 

"You don't know how long he'd been there when you were born?" 

"No." 

"Was he married when he went out there?" 

"No, he wasn't. We do know that. He's told us the circumstances of his 
marriage, because they were romantic. When he sailed from England to 
Buenos Ayres, he met on the steamer a young lady who, he said, was like 
himself, relationless and nearly friendless. She was going out to Argentina 
as a governess. She and my father fell in love with each other, and they 
were married in Buenos Ayres soon after the steamer arrived." 

"And your mother is dead?" 

"My mother died before we came to England. I was eight years old, and 
Jessie six, then." 

"And you came to England--how long after that?" 

"Two years." 

"So that you've been in England ten years. And you know nothing 
whatever of your father's past beyond what you've told me?" 

"Nothing--absolutely nothing." 

"Never heard him talk of--you see, according to your account, your 
father was a man of getting on to forty when he went out to Argentina. He 
must have had a career of some sort in this country. Have you never heard 
him speak of his boyhood? Did he never talk of old times, or that sort of 
thing?" 

"I never remember hearing my father speak of any period antecedent to 
his marriage," replied Evelyn. 

"I once asked him a question about his childhood." said Jessie. "He 
answered that his early days had not been very happy ones, and that he had 
done his best to forget them. So I never asked him anything again." 

"So that it really comes to this," remarked Spargo. "You know nothing 
whatever about your father, his family, his fortunes, his life, beyond what 
you yourselves have observed since you were able to observe? That's about 
it, isn't it?" 

"I should say that that is exactly it," answered Evelyn. 

"Just so," said Spargo. "And therefore, as I told your sister the other day, 
the public will say that your father has some dark secret behind him, and 


that Marbury had possession of it, and that your father killed him in order to 
silence him. That isn't my view. I not only believe your father to be 
absolutely innocent, but I believe that he knows no more than a child 
unborn of Marbury's murder, and I'm doing my best to find out who that 
murderer was. By the by, since you'll see all about it in tomorrow morning's 
Watchman, I may as well tell you that I've found out who Marbury really 
was. He----" 

At this moment Spargo's door was opened and in walked Ronald 
Breton. He shook his head at sight of the two sisters. 

"I thought I should find you here," he said. "Jessie said she was coming 
to see you, Spargo. I don't know what good you can do--I don't see what 
good the most powerful newspaper in the world can do. My God!-- 
everything's about as black as ever it can be. Mr. Aylmore--I've just come 
away from him; his solicitor, Stratton, and I have been with him for an 
hour--is obstinate as ever--he will not tell more than he has told. Whatever 
good can you do, Spargo, when he won't speak about that knowledge of 
Marbury which he must have?" 

"Oh, well!" said Spargo. "Perhaps we can give him some information 
about Marbury. Mr. Aylmore has forgotten that it's not such a difficult thing 
to rake up the past as he seems to think it is. For example, as I was just 
telling these young ladies, I myself have discovered who Marbury really 
was." 

Breton started. 

"You have? Without doubt?" he exclaimed. 

"Without reasonable doubt. Marbury was an ex-convict." 

Spargo watched the effect of this sudden announcement. The two girls 
showed no sign of astonishment or of unusual curiosity; they received the 
news with as much unconcern as if Spargo had told them that Marbury was 
a famous musician. But Ronald Breton started, and it seemed to Spargo that 
he saw a sense of suspicion dawn in his eyes. 

"Marbury--an ex-convict!" he exclaimed. "You mean that?" 

"Read your Watchman in the morning,” said Spargo. "You'll find the 
whole story there--I'm going to write it tonight when you people have gone. 
It'll make good reading." 

Evelyn and Jessie Aylmore took Spargo's hint and went away, Spargo 
seeing them to the door with another assurance of his belief in their father's 
innocence and his determination to hunt down the real criminal. Ronald 


Breton went down with them to the street and saw them into a cab, but in 
another minute he was back in Spargo's room as Spargo had expected. He 
shut the door carefully behind him and turned to Spargo with an eager face. 

"I say, Spargo, is that really so?" he asked. "About Marbury being an 
ex-convict?" 

"That's so, Breton. I've no more doubt about it than I have that I see you. 
Marbury was in reality one John Maitland, a bank manager, of Market 
Milcaster, who got ten years' penal servitude in 1891 for embezzlement." 

"In 1891? Why--that's just about the time that Aylmore says he knew 
him!" 

"Exactly. And--it just strikes me," said Spargo, sitting down at his desk 
and making a hurried note, "it just strikes me--didn't Aylmore say he knew 
Marbury in London?" 

"Certainly," replied Breton. "In London." 

"Um!" mused Spargo. "That's queer, because Maitland had never been 
in London up to the time of his going to Dartmoor, whatever he may have 
done when he came out of Dartmoor, and, of course, Aylmore had gone to 
South America long before that. Look here, Breton," he continued, aloud, 
"have you access to Aylmore? Will you, can you, see him before he's 
brought up at Bow Street tomorrow?" 

"Yes," answered Breton. "I can see him with his solicitor." 

"Then listen," said Spargo. "Tomorrow morning you'll find the whole 
story of how I proved Marbury's identity with Maitland in the Watchman. 
Read it as early as you can; get an interview with Aylmore as early as you 
can; make him read it, every word, before he's brought up. Beg him if he 
values his own safety and his daughters' peace of mind to throw away all 
that foolish reserve, and to tell all he knows about Maitland twenty years 
ago. He should have done that at first. Why, I was asking his daughters 
some questions before you came in--they know absolutely nothing of their 
father's history previous to the time when they began to understand things! 
Don't you see that Aylmore's career, previous to his return to England, is a 
blank past!" 

"I know--I know!" said Breton. "Yes--although I've gone there a great 
deal, I never heard Aylmore speak of anything earlier than his Argentine 
experiences. And yet, he must have been getting on when he went out 
there." 


"Thirty-seven or eight, at least," remarked Spargo. "Well, Aylmore's 
more or less of a public man, and no public man can keep his life hidden 
nowadays. By the by, how did you get to know the Aylmores?" 

"My guardian, Mr. Elphick, and I met them in Switzerland," answered 
Breton. "We kept up the acquaintance after our return." 

"Mr. Elphick still interesting himself in the Marbury case?" asked 
Spargo. 

"Very much so. And so is old Cardlestone, at the foot of whose stairs the 
thing came off. I dined with them last night and they talked of little else," 
said Breton. 

"And their theory--" 

"Oh, still the murder for the sake of robbery!" replied Breton. "Old 
Cardlestone is furious that such a thing could have happened at his very 
door. He says that there ought to be a thorough enquiry into every tenant of 
the Temple." 

"Longish business that," observed Spargo. "Well, run away now, 
Breton--I must write." 

"Shall you be at Bow Street tomorrow morning?" asked Breton as he 
moved to the door. "It's to be at ten-thirty." 

"No, I shan't!" replied Spargo. "It'll only be a remand, and I know 
already just as much as I should hear there. I've got something much more 
important to do. But you'll remember what I asked of you--get Aylmore to 
read my story in the Watchman, and beg him to speak out and tell all he 
knows--all!" 

And when Breton had gone, Spargo again murmured those last words: 
"All he knows--all!" 

CHAPTER TWENTY 

-THREE 

MISS BAYLIS 

Next day, a little before noon, Spargo found himself in one of those 
pretentious yet dismal Bayswater squares, which are almost entirely given 
up to the trade, calling, or occupation of the lodging and boarding-house 
keeper. They are very pretentious, those squares, with their many-storied 
houses, their stuccoed frontages, and their pilastered and _ balconied 
doorways; innocent country folk, coming into them from the neighbouring 
station of Paddington, take them to be the residences of the dukes and earls 
who, of course, live nowhere else but in London. They are further 


encouraged in this belief by the fact that young male persons in evening 
dress are often seen at the doorways in more or less elegant attitudes. These, 
of course, are taken by the country folk to be young lords enjoying the air of 
Bayswater, but others, more knowing, are aware that they are Swiss or 
German waiters whose linen might be cleaner. 

Spargo gauged the character of the house at which he called as soon as 
the door was opened to him. There was the usual smell of eggs and bacon, 
of fish and chops; the usual mixed and ancient collection of overcoats, 
wraps, and sticks in the hall; the usual sort of parlourmaid to answer the 
bell. And presently, in answer to his enquiries, there was the usual type of 
landlady confronting him, a more than middle-aged person who desired to 
look younger, and made attempts in the way of false hair, teeth, and a little 
rouge, and who wore that somewhat air and smile which in its wearer-- 
under these circumstances--always means that she is considering whether 
you will be able to cheat her or whether she will be able to see you. 

"You wish to see Miss Baylis?" said this person, examining Spargo 
closely. "Miss Baylis does not often see anybody." 

"I hope," said Spargo politely, "that Miss Baylis is not an invalid?" 

"No, she's not an invalid," replied the landlady; "but she's not as young 
as she was, and she's an objection to strangers. Is it anything I can tell her?" 

"No," said Spargo. "But you can, if you please, take her a message from 
me. Will you kindly give her my card, and tell her that I wish to ask her a 
question about John Maitland of Market Milcaster, and that I should be 
much obliged if she would give me a few minutes." 

"Perhaps you will sit down," said the landlady. She led Spargo into a 
room which opened out upon a garden; in it two or three old ladies, 
evidently inmates, were sitting. The landlady left Spargo to sit with them 
and to amuse himself by watching them knit or sew or read the papers, and 
he wondered if they always did these things every day, and if they would go 
on doing them until a day would come when they would do them no more, 
and he was beginning to feel very dreary when the door opened and a 
woman entered whom Spargo, after one sharp glance at her, decided to be a 
person who was undoubtedly out of the common. And as she slowly walked 
across the room towards him he let his first glance lengthen into a look of 
steady inspection. 

The woman whom Spargo thus narrowly inspected was of very 
remarkable appearance. She was almost masculine; she stood nearly six feet 


in height; she was of a masculine gait and tread, and spare, muscular, and 
athletic. What at once struck Spargo about her face was the strange contrast 
between her dark eyes and her white hair; the hair, worn in abundant coils 
round a well-shaped head, was of the most snowy whiteness; the eyes of a 
real coal-blackness, as were also the eyebrows above them. The features 
were well-cut and of a striking firmness; the jaw square and determined. 
And Spargo's first thought on taking all this in was that Miss Baylis seemed 
to have been fitted by Nature to be a prison wardress, or the matron of a 
hospital, or the governess of an unruly girl, and he began to wonder if he 
would ever manage to extract anything out of those firmly-locked lips. 

Miss Baylis, on her part, looked Spargo over as if she was half-minded 
to order him to instant execution. And Spargo was so impressed by her that 
he made a profound bow and found a difficulty in finding his tongue. 

"Mr. Spargo?" she said in a deep voice which seemed peculiarly suited 
to her. "Of, I see, the _Watchman_? You wish to speak to me?" 

Spargo again bowed in silence. She signed him to the window near 
which they were standing. 

"Open the casement, if you please," she commanded him. "We will walk 
in the garden. This is not private." 

Spargo obediently obeyed her orders; she swept through the opened 
window and he followed her. It was not until they had reached the bottom 
of the garden that she spoke again. 

"I understand that you desire to ask me some question about John 
Maitland, of Market Milcaster?" she said. "Before you put it. I must ask you 
a question. Do you wish any reply I may give you for publication?" 

"Not without your permission," replied Spargo. "I should not think of 
publishing anything you may tell me except with your express permission." 

She looked at him gloomily, seemed to gather an impression of his good 
faith, and nodded her head. 

"In that case," she said, "what do you want to ask?" 

"I have lately had reason for making certain enquiries about John 
Maitland," answered Spargo. "I suppose you read the newspapers and 
possibly the Watchman, Miss Baylis?" 

But Miss Baylis shook her head. 

"I read no newspapers," she said. "I have no interest in the affairs of the 
world. I have work which occupies all my time: I give my whole devotion 
to it." 


"Then you have not recently heard of what is known as the Marbury 
case--a case of a man who was found murdered?" asked Spargo. 

"T have not," she answered. "I am not likely to hear such things." 

Spargo suddenly realized that the power of the Press is not quite as great 
nor as far-reaching as very young journalists hold it to be, and that there 
actually are, even in London, people who can live quite cheerfully without a 
newspaper. He concealed his astonishment and went on. 

"Well," he said, "I believe that the murdered man, known to the police 
as John Marbury, was, in reality, your brother-in-law, John Maitland. In 
fact, Miss Baylis, I'm absolutely certain of it!" 

He made this declaration with some emphasis, and looked at his stern 
companion to see how she was impressed. But Miss Baylis showed no sign 
of being impressed. 

"I can quite believe that, Mr. Spargo," she said coldly. "It is no surprise 
to me that John Maitland should come to such an end. He was a thoroughly 
bad and unprincipled man, who brought the most terrible disgrace on those 
who were, unfortunately, connected with him. He was likely to die a bad 
man's death." 

"I may ask you a few questions about him?" suggested Spargo in his 
most insinuating manner. 

"You may, so long as you do not drag my name into the papers," she 
replied. "But pray, how do you know that I have the sad shame of being 
John Maitland's sister-in-law?" 

"I found that out at Market Milcaster," said Spargo. "The photographer 
told me--Cooper." 

"Ah!" she exclaimed. 

"The questions I want to ask are very simple," said Spargo. "But your 
answers may materially help me. You remember Maitland going to prison, 
of course?" 

Miss Baylis laughed--a laugh of scorn. 

"Could I ever forget it?" she exclaimed. 

"Did you ever visit him in prison?" asked Spargo. 

"Visit him in prison!" she said indignantly. "Visits in prison are to be 
paid to those who deserve them, who are repentant; not to scoundrels who 
are hardened in their sin!" 

"All right. Did you ever see him after he left prison?" 


"I saw him, for he forced himself upon me--I could not help myself. He 
was in my presence before I was aware that he had even been released." 

"What did he come for?" asked Spargo. 

"To ask for his son--who had been in my charge," she replied. 

"That's a thing I want to know about," said Spargo. "Do you know what 
a certain lot of people in Market Milcaster say to this day, Miss Baylis?-- 
they say that you were in at the game with Maitland; that you had a lot of 
the money placed in your charge; that when Maitland went to prison, you 
took the child away, first to Brighton, then abroad--disappeared with him-- 
and that you made a home ready for Maitland when he came out. That's 
what's said by some people in Market Milcaster." 

Miss Baylis's stern lips curled. 

"People in Market Milcaster!" she exclaimed. "All the people I ever 
knew in Market Milcaster had about as many brains between them as that 
cat on the wall there. As for making a home for John Maitland, I would 
have seen him die in the gutter, of absolute want, before I would have given 
him a crust of dry bread!" 

"You appear to have a terrible dislike of this man," observed Spargo, 
astonished at her vehemence. 

"T had--and I have," she answered. "He tricked my sister into a marriage 
with him when he knew that she would rather have married an honest man 
who worshipped her; he treated her with quiet, infernal cruelty; he robbed 
her and me of the small fortunes our father left us." 

"Ah!" said Spargo. "Well, so you say Maitland came to you, when he 
came out of prison, to ask for his boy. Did he take the boy?" 

"No--the boy was dead." 

"Dead, eh? Then I suppose Maitland did not stop long with you?" 

Miss Baylis laughed her scornful laugh. 

"I showed him the door!" she said. 

"Well, did he tell you that he was going to Australia?" enquired Spargo. 

"I should not have listened to anything that he told me, Mr. Spargo," she 
answered. 

"Then, in short," said Spargo, "you never heard of him again?" 

"I never heard of him again," she declared passionately, "and I only 
hope that what you tell me is true, and that Marbury really was Maitland!" 

CHAPTER TWENTY 

-FOUR 


MOTHER GUTCH 

Spargo, having exhausted the list of questions which he had thought out 
on his way to Bayswater, was about to take his leave of Miss Baylis, when a 
new idea suddenly occurred to him, and he turned back to that formidable 
lady. 

"T've just thought of something else," he said. "I told you that I'm certain 
Marbury was Maitland, and that he came to a sad end--murdered." 

"And I've told you," she replied scornfully, "that in my opinion no end 
could be too bad for him." 

"Just so--I understand you," said Spargo. "But I didn't tell you that he 
was not only murdered but robbed--robbed of probably a good deal. There's 
good reason to believe that he had securities, bank notes, loose diamonds, 
and other things on him to the value of a large amount. He'd several 
thousand pounds when he left Coolumbidgee, in New South Wales, where 
he'd lived quietly for some years." 

Miss Baylis smiled sourly. 

"What's all this to me?" she asked. 

"Possibly nothing. But you see, that money, those securities, may be 
recovered. And as the boy you speak of is dead, there surely must be 
somebody who's entitled to the lot. It's worth having, Miss Baylis, and 
there's strong belief on the part of the police that it will turn up." 

This was a bit of ingenious bluff on the part of Spargo; he watched its 
effect with keen eyes. But Miss Baylis was adamant, and she looked as 
scornful as ever. 

"I say again what's all that to me?" she exclaimed. 

"Well, but hadn't the dead boy any relatives on his father's side?" asked 
Spargo. "I know you're his aunt on the mother's side, and as you're 
indifferent perhaps, I can find some on the other side. It's very easy to find 
all these things out, you know." 

Miss Baylis, who had begun to stalk back to the house in gloomy and 
majestic fashion, and had let Spargo see plainly that this part of the 
interview was distasteful to her, suddenly paused in her stride and glared at 
the young journalist. 

"Easy to find all these things out?" she repeated. 

Spargo caught, or fancied he caught, a note of anxiety in her tone. He 
was quick to turn his fancy to practical purpose. 


"Oh, easy enough!" he said. "I could find out all about Maitland's family 
through that boy. Quite, quite easily!" 

Miss Baylis had stopped now, and stood glaring at him. "How?" she 
demanded. 

"T'll tell you," said Spargo with cheerful alacrity. "It is, of course, the 
easiest thing in the world to trace all about his short life. I suppose I can 
find the register of his birth at Market Milcaster, and you, of course, will tell 
me where he died. By the by, when did he die, Miss Baylis?" 

But Miss Baylis was going on again to the house. 

"I shall tell you nothing more," she said angrily. "I've told you too much 
already, and I believe all you're here for is to get some news for your paper. 
But I will, at any rate tell you this--when Maitland went to prison his child 
would have been defenceless but for me; he'd have had to go to the 
workhouse but for me; he hadn't a single relation in the world but me, on 
either father's or mother's side. And even at my age, old woman as I am, I'd 
rather beg my bread in the street, I'd rather starve and die, than touch a 
penny piece that had come from John Maitland! That's all." 

Then without further word, without offering to show Spargo the way 
out, she marched in at the open window and disappeared. And Spargo, 
knowing no other way, was about to follow her when he heard a sudden 
rustling sound in the shadow by which they had stood, and the next moment 
a queer, cracked, horrible voice, suggesting all sorts of things, said 
distinctly and yet in a whisper: 

"Young man!" 

Spargo turned and stared at the privet hedge behind him. It was thick 
and bushy, and in its full summer green, but it seemed to him that he saw a 
nondescript shape behind. "Who's there?" he demanded. "Somebody 
listening?" 

There was a curious cackle of laughter from behind the hedge; then the 
cracked, husky voice spoke again. 

"Young man, don't you move or look as if you were talking to anybody. 
Do you know where the 'King of Madagascar" public-house is in this quarter 
of the town, young man?" 

"No!" answered Spargo. "Certainly not!" 

"Well, anybody'll tell you when you get outside, young man," continued 
the queer voice of the unseen person. "Go there, and wait at the corner by 
the 'King of Madagascar,’ and I'll come there to you at the end of half an 


hour. Then I'll tell you something, young man--I'll tell you something. Now 
run away, young man, run away to the 'King of Madagascar'--I'm coming!" 

The voice ended in low, horrible cachinnation which made Spargo feel 
queer. But he was young enough to be in love with adventure, and he 
immediately turned on his heel without so much as a glance at the privet 
hedge, and went across the garden and through the house, and let himself 
out at the door. And at the next corner of the square he met a policeman and 
asked him if he knew where the "King of Madagascar" was. 

"First to the right, second to the left," answered the policeman tersely. 
"You can't miss it anywhere round there--it's a landmark." 

And Spargo found the landmark--a great, square-built tavern--easily, 
and he waited at a corner of it wondering what he was going to see, and 
intensely curious about the owner of the queer voice, with all its 
suggestions of he knew not what. And suddenly there came up to him an 
old woman and leered at him in a fashion that made him suddenly realize 
how dreadful old age may be. 

Spargo had never seen such an old woman as this in his life. She was 
dressed respectably, better than respectably. Her gown was good; her bonnet 
was smart; her smaller fittings were good. But her face was evil; it showed 
unmistakable signs of a long devotion to the bottle; the old eyes leered and 
ogled, the old lips were wicked. Spargo felt a sense of disgust almost 
amounting to nausea, but he was going to hear what the old harridan had to 
say and he tried not to look what he felt. 

"Well?" he said, almost roughly. "Well?" 

"Well, young man, there you are," said his new acquaintance. "Let us go 
inside, young man; there's a quiet little place where a lady can sit and take 
her drop of gin--I'll show you. And if you're good to me, I'll tell you 
something about that cat that you were talking to just now. But you'll give 
me a little matter to put in my pocket, young man? Old ladies like me have 
a right to buy little comforts, you know, little comforts." 

Spargo followed this extraordinary person into a small parlour within; 
the attendant who came in response to a ring showed no astonishment at her 
presence; he also seemed to know exactly what she required, which was a 
certain brand of gin, sweetened, and warm. And Spargo watched her 
curiously as with shaking hand she pushed up the veil which hid little of her 
wicked old face, and lifted the glass to her mouth with a zest which was not 
thirst but pure greed of liquor. Almost instantly he saw a new light steal into 


her eyes, and she laughed in a voice that grew clearer with every sound she 
made. 

"Ah, young man!" she said with a confidential nudge of the elbow that 
made Spargo long to get up and fly. "I wanted that! It's done me good. 
When I've finished that, you'll pay for another for me--and perhaps another? 
They'll do me still more good. And you'll give me a little matter of money, 
won't you, young man?" 

"Not till I know what I'm giving it for," replied Spargo. 

"You'll be giving it because I'm going to tell you that if it's made worth 
my while I can tell you, or somebody that sent you, more about Jane Baylis 
than anybody in the world. I'm not going to tell you that now, young man-- 
I'm sure you don't carry in your pocket what I shall want for my secret, not 
you, by the look of you! I'm only going to show you that I have the secret. 
Eh?" 

"Who are you?" asked Spargo. 

The woman leered and chuckled. "What are you going to give me, 
young man?" she asked. 

Spargo put his fingers in his pocket and pulled out two half-sovereigns. 

"Look here," he said, showing his companion the coins, "if you can tell 
me anything of importance you shall have these. But no trifling, now. And 
no wasting of time. If you have anything to tell, out with it!" 

The woman stretched out a trembling, claw-like hand. 

"But let me hold one of those, young man!" she implored. "Let me hold 
one of the beautiful bits of gold. I shall tell you all the better if I hold one of 
them. Let me--there's a good young gentleman." 

Spargo gave her one of the coins, and resigned himself to his fate, 
whatever it might be. 

"You won't get the other unless you tell something," he said. "Who are 
you, anyway?" 

The woman, who had begun mumbling and chuckling over the half- 
sovereign, grinned horribly. 

"At the boarding-house yonder, young man, they call me Mother 
Gutch," she answered; "but my proper name is Mrs. Sabina Gutch, and once 
upon a time I was a good-looking young woman. And when my husband 
died I went to Jane Baylis as housekeeper, and when she retired from that 
and came to live in that boarding-house where we live now, she was forced 
to bring me with her and to keep me. Why had she to do that, young man?" 


"Heaven knows!" answered Spargo. 

"Because I've got a hold on her, young man--I've got a secret of hers," 
continued Mother Gutch. "She'd be scared to death if she knew I'd been 
behind that hedge and had heard what she said to you, and she'd be more 
than scared if she knew that you and I were here, talking. But she's grown 
hard and near with me, and she won't give me a penny to get a drop of 
anything with, and an old woman like me has a right to her little comforts, 
and if you'll buy the secret, young man, I'll split on her, there and then, 
when you pay the money." 

"Before I talk about buying any secret," said Spargo, "you'll have to 
prove to me that you've a secret to sell that's worth my buying." 

"And I will prove it!" said Mother Gutch with sudden fierceness. 
"Touch the bell, and let me have another glass, and then I'll tell you. Now," 
she went on, more quietly--Spargo noticed that the more she drank, the 
more rational she became, and that her nerves seemed to gain strength and 
her whole appearance to be improved--"now, you came to her to find out 
about her brother-in-law, Maitland, that went to prison, didn't you?" 

"Well?" demanded Spargo. 

"And about that boy of his?" she continued. 

"You heard all that was said," answered Spargo. "I'm waiting to hear 
what you have to say." 

But Mother Gutch was resolute in having her own way. She continued 
her questions: 

"And she told you that Maitland came and asked for the boy, and that 
she told him the boy was dead, didn't she?" she went on. 

"Well?" said Spargo despairingly. "She did. What then?" 

Mother Gutch took an appreciative pull at her glass and smiled 
knowingly. "What then?" she chuckled. "All lies, young man, the boy isn't 
dead--any more than I am. And my secret is--" 

"Well?" demanded Spargo impatiently. "What is it?" 

"This!" answered Mother Gutch, digging her companion in the ribs, "I 
know what she did with him!" 

CHAPTER TWENTY 

-FIVE 

REVELATIONS 

Spargo turned on his disreputable and dissolute companion with all his 
journalistic energies and instincts roused. He had not been sure, since 


entering the "King of Madagascar," that he was going to hear anything 
material to the Middle Temple Murder; he had more than once feared that 
this old gin-drinking harridan was deceiving him, for the purpose of 
extracting drink and money from him. But now, at the mere prospect of 
getting important information from her, he forgot all about Mother Gutch's 
unfortunate propensities, evil eyes, and sodden face; he only saw in her 
somebody who could tell him something. He turned on her eagerly. 

"You say that John Maitland's son didn't die!" he exclaimed. 

"The boy did not die," replied Mother Gutch. 

"And that you know where he is?" asked Spargo. 

Mother Gutch shook her head. 

"I didn't say that I know where he is, young man," she replied. "I said I 
knew what she did with him." 

"What, then?" demanded Spargo. 

Mother Gutch drew herself up in a vast assumption of dignity, and 
favoured Spargo with a look. 

"That's the secret, young man," she said. "I'm willing to sell that secret, 
but not for two half-sovereigns and two or three drops of cold gin. If 
Maitland left all that money you told Jane Baylis of, when I was listening to 
you from behind the hedge, my secret's worth something." 

Spargo suddenly remembered his bit of bluff to Miss Baylis. Here was 
an unexpected result of it. 

"Nobody but me can help you to trace Maitland's boy," continued 
Mother Gutch, "and I shall expect to be paid accordingly. That's plain 
language, young man." 

Spargo considered the situation in silence for a minute or two. Could 
this wretched, bibulous old woman really be in possession of a secret which 
would lead to the solving of the mystery of the Middle Temple Murder? 
Well, it would be a fine thing for the Watchman if the clearing up of 
everything came through one of its men. And the Watchman was noted for 
being generous even to extravagance in laying out money on all sorts of 
objects: it had spent money like water on much less serious matters than 
this. 

"How much do you want for your secret?" he suddenly asked, turning to 
his companion. 

Mother Gutch began to smooth out a pleat in her gown. It was really 
wonderful to Spargo to find how very sober and normal this old harridan 


had become; he did not understand that her nerves had been all a-quiver and 
on edge when he first met her, and that a resort to her favourite form of 
alcohol in liberal quantity had calmed and quickened them; secretly he was 
regarding her with astonishment as the most extraordinary old person he 
had ever met, and he was almost afraid of her as he waited for her decision. 
At last Mother Gutch spoke. 

"Well, young man," she said, "having considered matters, and having a 
right to look well to myself, I think that what I should prefer to have would 
be one of those annuities. A nice, comfortable annuity, paid weekly--none 
of your monthlies or quarterlies, but regular and punctual, every Saturday 
morning. Or Monday morning, as was convenient to the parties concerned-- 
but punctual and regular. I know a good many ladies in my sphere of life as 
enjoys annuities, and it's a great comfort to have 'em paid weekly." 

It occurred to Spargo that Mrs. Gutch would probably get rid of her 
weekly dole on the day it was paid, whether that day happened to be 
Monday or Saturday, but that, after all, was no concern of his, so he came 
back to first principles. 

"Even now you haven't said how much," he remarked. 

"Three pound a week," replied Mother Gutch. "And cheap, too!" 

Spargo thought hard for two minutes. The secret might--might!--lead to 
something big. This wretched old woman would probably drink herself to 
death within a year or two. Anyhow, a few hundreds of pounds was nothing 
to the Watchman. He glanced at his watch. At that hour--for the next hour-- 
the great man of the Watchman would be at the office. He jumped to his 
feet, suddenly resolved and alert. 

"Here, I'll take you to see my principals," he said. "We'll run along in a 
taxi-cab." 

"With all the pleasure in the world, young man," replied Mother Gutch; 
"when you've given me that other half-sovereign. As for principals, I'd far 
rather talk business with masters than with men--though I mean no 
disrespect to you." Spargo, feeling that he was in for it, handed over the 
second half-sovereign, and busied himself in ordering a taxi-cab. But when 
that came round he had to wait while Mrs. Gutch consumed a third glass of 
gin and purchased a flask of the same beverage to put in her pocket. At last 
he got her off, and in due course to the Watchman office, where the hall- 
porter and the messenger boys stared at her in amazement, well used as they 


were to seeing strange folk, and he got her to his own room, and locked her 
in, and then he sought the presence of the mighty. 

What Spargo said to his editor and to the great man who controlled the 
fortunes and workings of the Watchman he never knew. It was probably 
fortunate for him that they were both thoroughly conversant with the facts 
of the Middle Temple Murder, and saw that there might be an advantage in 
securing the revelations of which Spargo had got the conditional promise. 
At any rate, they accompanied Spargo to his room, intent on seeing, hearing 
and bargaining with the lady he had locked up there. 

Spargo's room smelt heavily of unsweetened gin, but Mother Gutch was 
soberer than ever. She insisted upon being introduced to proprietor and 
editor in due and proper form, and in discussing terms with them before 
going into any further particulars. The editor was all for temporizing with 
her until something could be done to find out what likelihood of truth there 
was in her, but the proprietor, after sizing her up in his own shrewd fashion, 
took his two companions out of the room. 

"We'll hear what the old woman has to say on her own terms," he said. 
"She may have something to tell that is really of the greatest importance in 
this case: she certainly has something to tell. And, as Spargo says, she'll 
probably drink herself to death in about as short a time as possible. Come 
back--let's hear her story." So they returned to the gin-scented atmosphere, 
and a formal document was drawn out by which the proprietor of the 
Watchman bound himself to pay Mrs. Gutch the sum of three pounds a 
week for life (Mrs. Gutch insisting on the insertion of the words "every 
Saturday morning, punctual and regular") and then Mrs. Gutch was invited 
to tell her tale. And Mrs. Gutch settled herself to do so, and Spargo prepared 
to take it down, word for word. 

"Which the story, as that young man called it, is not so long as a 
monkey's tail nor so short as a Manx cat's, gentlemen," said Mrs. Gutch; 
"but full of meat as an egg. Now, you see, when that Maitland affair at 
Market Milcaster came off, I was housekeeper to Miss Jane Baylis at 
Brighton. She kept a boarding-house there, in Kemp Town, and close to the 
sea-front, and a very good thing she made out of it, and had saved a nice bit, 
and having, like her sister, Mrs. Maitland, had a little fortune left her by her 
father, as was at one time a publican here in London, she had a good lump 
of money. And all that money was in this here Maitland's hands, every 
penny. I very well remember the day when the news came about that affair 


of Maitland robbing the bank. Miss Baylis, she was like a mad thing when 
she saw it in the paper, and before she'd seen it an hour she was off to 
Market Milcaster. I went up to the station with her, and she told me then 
before she got in the train that Maitland had all her fortune and her savings, 
and her sister's, his wife's, too, and that she feared all would be lost." 

"Mrs. Maitland was then dead," observed Spargo without looking up 
from his writing-block. 

"She was, young man, and a good thing, too," continued Mrs. Gutch. 
"Well, away went Miss Baylis, and no more did I hear or see for nearly a 
week, and then back she comes, and brings a little boy with her--which was 
Maitland's. And she told me that night that she'd lost every penny she had in 
the world, and that her sister's money, what ought to have been the child's, 
was gone, too, and she said her say about Maitland. However, she saw well 
to that child; nobody could have seen better. And very soon after, when 
Maitland was sent to prison for ten years, her and me talked about things. 
"What's the use,’ says I to her, 'of your letting yourself get so fond of that 
child, and looking after it as you do, and educating it, and so on?’ I says. 
"Why not?' says she. 'Tisn't yours,’ I says, ‘you haven't no right to it,' I says. 
'As soon as ever its father comes out,’ says I,’ he'll come and claim it, and 
you can't do nothing to stop him.' Well, gentlemen, if you'll believe me, 
never did I see a woman look as she did when I says all that. And she up 
and swore that Maitland should never see or touch the child again--not 
under no circumstances whatever." 

Mrs. Gutch paused to take a little refreshment from her pocket-flask, 
with an apologetic remark as to the state of her heart. She resumed, 
presently, apparently refreshed. 

"Well, gentlemen, that notion, about Maitland's taking the child away 
from her seemed to get on her mind, and she used to talk to me at times 
about it, always saying the same thing--that Maitland should never have 
him. And one day she told me she was going to London to see lawyers 
about it, and she went, and she came back, seeming more satisfied, and a 
day or two afterwards, there came a gentleman who looked like a lawyer, 
and he stopped a day or two, and he came again and again, until one day she 
came to me, and she says, 'You don't know who that gentleman is that's 
come so much lately?’ she says. 'Not I,’ I says, 'unless he's after you.' 'After 
me!' she says, tossing her head: "That's the gentleman that ought to have 
married my poor sister if that scoundrel Maitland hadn't tricked her into 


throwing him over!' 'You don't say so!' I says. "Then by rights he ought to 
have been the child's pa!' 'He's going to be a father to the boy,’ she says. 
'He's going to take him and educate him in the highest fashion, and make a 
gentleman of him,' she says, 'for his mother's sake.’ 'Mercy on us!' says I. 
"What'll Maitland say when he comes for him?' 'Maitland'll never come for 
him,' she says, ‘for I'm going to leave here, and the boy'll be gone before 
then. This is all being done,' she says, 'so that the child'll never know his 
father's shame--he'll never know who his father was.' And true enough, the 
boy was taken away, but Maitland came before she'd gone, and she told him 
the child was dead, and I never see a man so cut up. However, it wasn't no 
concern of mine. And so there's so much of the secret, gentlemen, and I 
would like to know if I ain't giving good value." 

"Very good," said the proprietor. "Go on." But Spargo intervened. 

"Did you ever hear the name of the gentleman who took the boy away?" 
he asked. 

"Yes, I did," replied Mrs. Gutch. "Of course I did. Which it was 
Elphick." 

CHAPTER TWENTY 

-SIX 

STILL SILENT 

Spargo dropped his pen on the desk before him with a sharp clatter that 
made Mrs. Gutch jump. A steady devotion to the bottle had made her 
nerves to be none of the strongest, and she looked at the startler of them 
with angry malevolence. 

"Don't do that again, young man!" she exclaimed sharply. "I can't a-bear 
to be jumped out of my skin, and it's bad manners. I observed that the 
gentleman's name was Elphick." 

Spargo contrived to get in a glance at his proprietor and his editor--a 
glance which came near to being a wink. 

"Just so--Elphick," he said. "A law gentleman I think you said, Mrs. 
Gutch?" 

"I said," answered Mrs. Gutch, "as how he looked like a lawyer 
gentleman. And since you're so particular, young man, though I wasn't 
addressing you but your principals, he was a lawyer gentleman. One of the 
sort that wears wigs and gowns--ain't I seen his picture in Jane Baylis's 
room at the boarding-house where you saw her this morning?" 

"Elderly man?" asked Spargo. 


"Elderly he will be now," replied the informant; "but when he took the 
boy away he was a middle-aged man. About his age," she added, pointing 
to the editor in a fashion which made that worthy man wince and the 
proprietor desire to laugh unconsumedly; "and not so very unlike him 
neither, being one as had no hair on his face." 

"Ah!" said Spargo. "And where did this Mr. Elphick take the boy, Mrs. 
Gutch?" 

But Mrs. Gutch shook her head. 

"Ain't no idea," she said. "He took him. Then, as I told you, Maitland 
came, and Jane Baylis told him that the boy was dead. And after that she 
never even told me anything about the boy. She kept a tight tongue. Once or 
twice I asked her, and she says, 'Never you mind,’ she says; ‘he's all right for 
life, if he lives to be as old as Methusalem.' And she never said more, and I 
never said more. But," continued Mrs. Gutch, whose pocket-flask was 
empty, and who began to wipe tears away, "she's treated me hard has Jane 
Baylis, never allowing me a little comfort such as a lady of my age should 
have, and when I hears the two of you a-talking this morning the other side 
of that privet hedge, thinks I, 'Now's the time to have my knife into you, my 
fine madam!' And I hope I done it." 

Spargo looked at the editor and the proprietor, nodding his head slightly. 
He meant them to understand that he had got all he wanted from Mother 
Gutch. 

"What are you going to do, Mrs. Gutch, when you leave here?" he 
asked. "You shall be driven straight back to Bayswater, if you like." 

"Which I shall be obliged for, young man," said Mrs. Gutch, "and 
likewise for the first week of the annuity, and will call every Saturday for 
the same at eleven punctual, or can be posted to me on a Friday, whichever 
is agreeable to you gentlemen. And having my first week in my purse, and 
being driven to Bayswater, I shall take my boxes and go to a friend of mine 
where I shall be hearty welcome, shaking the dust of my feet off against 
Jane Baylis and where I've been living with her." 

"Yes, but, Mrs. Gutch," said Spargo, with some anxiety, "if you go back 
there tonight, you'll be very careful not to tell Miss Baylis that you've been 
here and told us all this?" 

Mrs. Gutch rose, dignified and composed. 

"Young man," she said, "you mean well, but you ain't used to dealing 
with ladies. I can keep my tongue as still as anybody when I like. I wouldn't 


tell Jane Baylis my affairs--my new affairs, gentlemen, thanks to you--not 
for two annuities, paid twice a week!" 

"Take Mrs. Gutch downstairs, Spargo, and see her all right, and then 
come to my room," said the editor. "And don't you forget, Mrs. Gutch--keep 
a quiet tongue in your head--no more talk--or there'll be no annuities on 
Saturday mornings." 

So Spargo took Mother Gutch to the cashier's department and paid her 
her first week's money, and he got her a taxi-cab, and paid for it, and saw 
her depart, and then he went to the editor's room, strangely thoughtful. The 
editor and the proprietor were talking, but they stopped when Spargo 
entered and looked at him eagerly. "I think we've done it," said Spargo 
quietly. 

"What, precisely, have we found out?" asked the editor. 

"A great deal more than I'd anticipated," answered Spargo, "and I don't 
know what fields it doesn't open out. If you look back, you'll remember that 
the only thing found on Marbury's body was a scrap of grey paper on which 
was a name and address--Ronald Breton, King's Bench Walk." 

"Well?" 

"Breton is a young barrister. Also he writes a bit--I have accepted two or 
three articles of his for our literary page." 

"Well?" 

"Further, he is engaged to Miss Aylmore, the eldest daughter of 
Aylmore, the Member of Parliament who has been charged at Bow Street 
today with the murder of Marbury." 

"I know. Well, what then, Spargo?" 

"But the most important matter," continued Spargo, speaking very 
deliberately, "is this--that is, taking that old woman's statement to be true, as 
I personally believe it is--that Breton, as he has told me himself (I have seen 
a good deal of him) was brought up by a guardian. That guardian is Mr. 
Septimus Elphick, the barrister." 

The proprietor and the editor looked at each other. Their faces wore the 
expression of men thinking on the same lines and arriving at the same 
conclusion. And the proprietor suddenly turned on Spargo with a sharp 
interrogation: "You think then----" 

Spargo nodded. 

"I think that Mr. Septimus Elphick is the Elphick, and that Breton is the 
young Maitland of whom Mrs. Gutch has been talking," he answered. 


The editor got up, thrust his hands in his pockets, and began to pace the 
room. 

"If that's so," he said, "if that's so, the mystery deepens. What do you 
propose to do, Spargo?" 

"I think," said Spargo, slowly, "I think that without telling him anything 
of what we have learnt, I should like to see young Breton and get an 
introduction from him to Mr. Elphick. I can make a good excuse for 
wanting an interview with him. If you will leave it in my hands--" 

"Yes, yes!" said the proprietor, waving a hand. "Leave it entirely in 
Spargo's hands." 

"Keep me informed," said the editor. "Do what you think. It strikes me 
you're on the track." 

Spargo left their presence, and going back to his own room, still faintly 
redolent of the personality of Mrs. Gutch, got hold of the reporter who had 
been present at Bow Street when Aylmore was brought up that morning. 
There was nothing new; the authorities had merely asked for another 
remand. So far as the reporter knew, Aylmore had said nothing fresh to 
anybody. 

Spargo went round to the Temple and up to Ronald Breton's chambers. 
He found the young barrister just preparing to leave, and looking unusually 
grave and thoughtful. At sight of Spargo he turned back from his outer door, 
beckoned the journalist to follow him, and led him into an inner room. 

"I say, Spargo!" he said, as he motioned his visitor to take a chair. "This 
is becoming something more than serious. You know what you told me to 
do yesterday as regards Aylmore?" 

"To get him to tell all?--Yes," said Spargo. 

Breton shook his head. 

"Stratton--his solicitor, you know--and I saw him this morning before 
the police-court proceedings," he continued. "I told him of my talk with 
you; I even went as far as to tell him that his daughters had been to the 
Watchman office. Stratton and I both begged him to take your advice and 
tell all, everything, no matter at what cost to his private feelings. We 
pointed out to him the serious nature of the evidence against him; how he 
had damaged himself by not telling the whole truth at once; how he had 
certainly done a great deal to excite suspicion against himself; how, as the 
evidence stands at present, any jury could scarcely do less than convict him. 
And it was all no good, Spargo!" 


"He won't say anything?" 

"He'll say no more. He was adamant. 'I told the entire truth in respect to 
my dealings with Marbury on the night he met his death at the inquest,’ he 
said, over and over again, ‘and I shall say nothing further on any 
consideration. If the law likes to hang an innocent man on such evidence as 
that, let it!’ And he persisted in that until we left him. Spargo, I don't know 
what's to be done." 

"And nothing happened at the police-court?" 

"Nothing--another remand. Stratton and I saw Aylmore again before he 
was removed. He left us with a sort of sardonic remark--'If you all want to 
prove me innocent,’ he said, ‘find the guilty man." 

"Well, there was a tremendous lot of common sense in that," said 
Spargo. 

"Yes, of course, but how, how, how is it going to be done?" exclaimed 
Breton. "Are you any nearer--is Rathbury any nearer? Is there the slightest 
clue that will fasten the guilt on anybody else?" 

Spargo gave no answer to these questions. He remained silent a while, 
apparently thinking. 

"Was Rathbury in court?" he suddenly asked. 

"He was," replied Breton. "He was there with two or three other men 
who I suppose were detectives, and seemed to be greatly interested in 
Aylmore." 

"If I don't see Rathbury tonight I'll see him in the morning," said 
Spargo. He rose as if to go, but after lingering a moment, sat down again. 
"Look here," he continued, "I don't know how this thing stands in law, but 
would it be a very weak case against Aylmore if the prosecution couldn't 
show some motive for his killing Marbury?" 

Breton smiled. 

"There's no necessity to prove motive in murder," he said. "But I'll tell 
you what, Spargo--if the prosecution can show that Aylmore had a motive 
for getting rid of Marbury, if they could prove that it was to Aylmore's 
advantage to silence him--why, then, I don't think he's a chance." 

"I see. But so far no motive, no reason for his killing Marbury has been 
shown." 

"I know of none." 

Spargo rose and moved to the door. 


"Well, I'm off," he said. Then, as if he suddenly recollected something, 
he turned back. "Oh, by the by," he said, "isn't your guardian, Mr. Elphick, a 
big authority on philately?" 

"One of the biggest. Awful enthusiast." 

"Do you think he'd tell me a bit about those Australian stamps which 
Marbury showed to Criedir, the dealer?" 

"Certain, he would--delighted. Here"--and Breton scribbled a few words 
on a card--"there's his address and a word from me. I'll tell you when you 
can always find him in, five nights out of seven--at nine o'clock, after he's 
dined. I'd go with you tonight, but I must go to Aylmore's. The two girls are 
in terrible trouble." "Give them a message from me," said Spargo as they 
went out together. "Tell them to keep up their hearts and their courage." 

CHAPTER TWENTY 

-SEVEN 

MR. ELPHICK'S CHAMBERS 

Spargo went round again to the Temple that night at nine o'clock, asking 
himself over and over again two questions--the first, how much does 
Elphick know? the second, how much shall I tell him? 

The old house in the Temple to which he repaired and in which many a 
generation of old fogies had lived since the days of Queen Anne, was full of 
Stairs and passages, and as Spargo had forgotten to get the exact number of 
the set of chambers he wanted, he was obliged to wander about in what was 
a deserted building. So wandering, he suddenly heard steps, firm, decisive 
steps coming up a staircase which he himself had just climbed. He looked 
over the banisters down into the hollow beneath. And there, marching up 
resolutely, was the figure of a tall, veiled woman, and Spargo suddenly 
realized, with a sharp quickening of his pulses, that for the second time that 
day he was beneath one roof with Miss Baylis. 

Spargo's mind acted quickly. Knowing what he now knew, from his 
extraordinary dealings with Mother Gutch, he had no doubt whatever that 
Miss Baylis had come to see Mr. Elphick--come, of course, to tell Mr. 
Elphick that he, Spargo, had visited her that morning, and that he was on the 
track of the Maitland secret history. He had never thought of it before, for 
he had been busily engaged since the departure of Mother Gutch; but, 
naturally, Miss Baylis and Mr. Elphick would keep in communication with 
each other. At any rate, here she was, and her destination was, surely, 
Elphick's chambers. And the question for him, Spargo, was--what to do? 


What Spargo did was to remain in absolute silence, motionless, tense, 
where he was on the stair, and to trust to the chance that the woman did not 
look up. But Miss Baylis neither looked up nor down: she reached a 
landing, turned along a corridor with decision, and marched forward. A 
moment later Spargo heard a sharp double knock on a door: a moment after 
that he heard a door heavily shut; he knew then that Miss Baylis had sought 
and gained admittance--somewhere. 

To find out precisely where that somewhere was drew Spargo down to 
the landing which Miss Baylis had just left. There was no one about--he had 
not, in fact, seen a soul since he entered the building. Accordingly he went 
along the corridor into which he had seen Miss Baylis turn. He knew that all 
the doors in that house were double ones, and that the outer oak in each was 
solid and substantial enough to be sound proof. Yet, as men will under such 
circumstances, he walked softly; he said to himself, smiling at the thought, 
that he would be sure to start if somebody suddenly opened a door on him. 
But no hand opened any door, and at last he came to the end of the corridor 
and found himself confronting a small board on which was painted in white 
letters on a black ground, Mr. Elphick's Chambers. 

Having satisfied himself as to his exact whereabouts, Spargo drew back 
as quietly as he had come. There was a window half-way along the corridor 
from which, he had noticed as he came along, one could catch a glimpse of 
the Embankment and the Thames; to this he withdrew, and leaning on the 
sill looked out and considered matters. Should he go and--if he could gain 
admittance--beard these two conspirators? Should he wait until the woman 
came out and let her see that he was on the track? Should he hide again until 
she went, and then see Elphick alone? 

In the end Spargo did none of these things immediately. He let things 
Slide for the moment. He lighted a cigarette and stared at the river and the 
brown sails, and the buildings across on the Surrey side. Ten minutes went 
by--twenty minutes--nothing happened. Then, as half-past nine struck from 
all the neighbouring clocks, Spargo flung away a second cigarette, marched 
straight down the corridor and knocked boldly at Mr. Elphick's door. 

Greatly to Spargo's surprise, the door was opened before there was any 
necessity to knock again. And there, calmly confronting him, a benevolent, 
yet somewhat deprecating expression on his spectacled and placid face, 
stood Mr. Elphick, a smoking cap on his head, a tasseled smoking jacket 
over his dress shirt, and a short pipe in his hand. 


Spargo was taken aback: Mr. Elphick apparently was not. He held the 
door well open, and motioned the journalist to enter. 

"Come in, Mr. Spargo," he said. "I was expecting you. Walk forward 
into my sitting-room." 

Spargo, much astonished at this reception, passed through an ante-room 
into a handsomely furnished apartment full of books and pictures. In spite 
of the fact that it was still very little past midsummer there was a cheery fire 
in the grate, and on a table set near a roomy arm-chair was set such creature 
comforts as a spirit-case, a syphon, a tumbler, and a novel--from which 
things Spargo argued that Mr. Elphick had been taking his ease since his 
dinner. But in another armchair on the opposite side of the hearth was the 
forbidding figure of Miss Baylis, blacker, gloomier, more mysterious than 
ever. She neither spoke nor moved when Spargo entered: she did not even 
look at him. And Spargo stood staring at her until Mr. Elphick, having 
closed his doors, touched him on the elbow, and motioned him courteously 
to a Seat. 

"Yes, I was expecting you, Mr. Spargo," he said, as he resumed his own 
chair. "I have been expecting you at any time, ever since you took up your 
investigation of the Marbury affair, in some of the earlier stages of which 
you saw me, you will remember, at the mortuary. But since Miss Baylis told 
me, twenty minutes ago, that you had been to her this morning I felt sure 
that it would not be more than a few hours before you would come to me." 

"Why, Mr. Elphick, should you suppose that I should come to you at 
all?" asked Spargo, now in full possession of his wits. 

"Because I felt sure that you would leave no stone unturned, no corner 
unexplored," replied Mr. Elphick. "The curiosity of the modern pressman is 
insatiable." 

Spargo stiffened. 

"I have no curiosity, Mr. Elphick," he said. "I am charged by my paper 
to investigate the circumstances of the death of the man who was found in 
Middle Temple Lane, and, if possible, to track his murderer, and----" 

Mr. Elphick laughed slightly and waved his hand. 

"My good young gentleman!" he said. "You exaggerate your own 
importance. I don't approve of modern journalism nor of its methods. In 
your own case you have got hold of some absurd notion that the man John 
Marbury was in reality one John Maitland, once of Market Milcaster, and 
you have been trying to frighten Miss Baylis here into----" 


Spargo suddenly rose from his chair. There was a certain temper in him 
which, when once roused, led him to straight hitting, and it was roused now. 
He looked the old barrister full in the face. 

"Mr. Elphick," he said, "you are evidently unaware of all that I know. So 
I will tell you what I will do. I will go back to my office, and I will write 
down what I do know, and give the true and absolute proofs of what I know, 
and, if you will trouble yourself to read the Watchman tomorrow morning, 
then you, too, will know." 

"Dear me--dear me!" said Mr. Elphick, banteringly. "We are so used to 
ultra-sensational stories from the Watchman that--but I am a curious and 
inquisitive old man, my good young sir, so perhaps you will tell me in a 
word what it is you do know, eh?" 

Spargo reflected for a second. Then he bent forward across the table and 
looked the old barrister straight in the face. 

"Yes," he said quietly. "I will tell you what I know beyond doubt. I 
know that the man murdered under the name of John Marbury was, without 
doubt, John Maitland, of Market Milcaster, and that Ronald Breton is his 
son, whom you took from that woman!" 

If Spargo had desired a complete revenge for the cavalier fashion in 
which Mr. Elphick had treated it he could not have been afforded a more 
ample one than that offered to him by the old barrister's reception of this 
news. Mr. Elphick's face not only fell, but changed; his expression of almost 
sneering contempt was transformed to one clearly resembling abject terror; 
he dropped his pipe, fell back in his chair, recovered himself, gripped the 
chair's arms, and stared at Spargo as if the young man had suddenly 
announced to him that in another minute he must be led to instant 
execution. And Spargo, quick to see his advantage, followed it up. 

"That is what I know, Mr. Elphick, and if I choose, all the world shall 
know it tomorrow morning!" he said firmly. "Ronald Breton is the son of 
the murdered man, and Ronald Breton is engaged to be married to the 
daughter of the man charged with the murder. Do you hear that? It is not 
matter of suspicion, or of idea, or of conjecture, it is fact--fact!" 

Mr. Elphick slowly turned his face to Miss Baylis. He gasped out a few 
words. 

"You--did--not--tell--me--this!" 

Then Spargo, turning to the woman, saw that she, too, was white to the 
lips and as frightened as the man. 


"[--didn't know!" she muttered. "He didn't tell me. He only told me this 
morning what--what I've told you." 

Spargo picked up his hat. 

"Good-night, Mr. Elphick," he said. 

But before he could reach the door the old barrister had leapt from his 
chair and seized him with trembling hands. Spargo turned and looked at 
him. He knew then that for some reason or other he had given Mr. Septimus 
Elphick a thoroughly bad fright. 

"Well?" he growled. 

"My dear young gentleman!" implored Mr. Elphick. "Don't go! I'll--I'll 
do anything for you if you won't go away to print that. I'll--I'll give you a 
thousand pounds!" 

Spargo shook him off. 

"That's enough!" he snarled. "Now, I am off! What, you'd try to bribe 
me?" 

Mr. Elphick wrung his hands. 

"I didn't mean that--indeed I didn't!" he almost wailed. "I--I don't know 
what I meant. Stay, young gentleman, stay a little, and let us--let us talk. Let 
me have a word with you--as many words as you please. I implore you!" 

Spargo made a fine pretence of hesitation. 

"If I stay," he said, at last, "it will only be on the strict condition that you 
answer--and answer truly--whatever questions I like to ask you. Otherwise-- 

He made another move to the door, and again Mr. Elphick laid 
beseeching hands on him. 

"Stay!" he said. "I'll answer anything you like!" 

CHAPTER TWENTY 

-EIGHT 

OF PROVED IDENTITY 

Spargo sat down again in the chair which he had just left, and looked at 
the two people upon whom his startling announcement had produced such a 
curious effect. And he recognized as he looked at them that, while they 
were both frightened, they were frightened in different ways. Miss Baylis 
had already recovered her composure; she now sat sombre and stern as ever, 
returning Spargo's look with something of indifferent defiance; he thought 
he could see that in her mind a certain fear was battling with a certain 
amount of wonder that he had discovered the secret. It seemed to him that 


so far as she was concerned the secret had come to an end; it was as if she 
said in so many words that now the secret was out he might do his worst. 

But upon Mr. Septimus Elphick the effect was very different. He was 
still trembling from excitement; he groaned as he sank into his chair and the 
hand with which he poured out a glass of spirits shook; the glass rattled 
against his teeth when he raised it to his lips. The half-contemptuous 
fashion of his reception of Spargo had now wholly disappeared; he was a 
man who had received a shock, and a bad one. And Spargo, watching him 
keenly, said to himself: This man knows a great deal more than, a great deal 
beyond, the mere fact that Marbury was Maitland, and that Ronald Breton is 
in reality Maitland's son; he knows something which he never wanted 
anybody to know, which he firmly believed it impossible anybody ever 
could know. It was as if he had buried something deep, deep down in the 
lowest depths, and was as astounded as he was frightened to find that it had 
been at last flung up to the broad light of day. 

"I shall wait," suddenly said Spargo, "until you are composed, Mr. 
Elphick. I have no wish to distress you. But I see, of course, that the truths 
which I have told you are of a sort that cause you considerable--shall we say 
fear?" 

Elphick took another stiff pull at his liquor. His hand had grown 
steadier, and the colour was coming back to his face. 

"If you will let me explain,” he said. "If you will hear what was done for 
the boy's sake--eh?" 

"That," answered Spargo, "is precisely what I wish. I can tell you this--I 
am the last man in the world to wish harm of any sort to Mr. Breton." 

Miss Baylis relieved her feelings with a scomful sniff. "He says that!" 
she exclaimed, addressing the ceiling. "He says that, knowing that he means 
to tell the world in his rag of a paper that Ronald Breton, on whom every 
care has been lavished, is the son of a scoundrel, an ex-convict, a----" 

Elphick lifted his hand. 

"Hush--hush!" he said imploringly. "Mr. Spargo means well, I am sure-- 
I am convinced. If Mr. Spargo will hear me----" 

But before Spargo could reply, a loud insistent knocking came at the 
outer door. Elphick started nervously, but presently he moved across the 
room, walking as if he had received a blow, and opened the door. A boy's 
voice penetrated into the sitting-room. 


"If you please, sir, is Mr. Spargo, of the Watchman, here? He left this 
address in case he was wanted." 

Spargo recognized the voice as that of one of the office messenger boys, 
and jumping up, went to the door. 

"What is it, Rawlins?" he asked. 

"Will you please come back to the office, sir, at once? There's Mr. 
Rathbury there and says he must see you instantly." 

"All right," answered Spargo. "I'm coming just now." 

He motioned the lad away, and turned to Elphick. 

"I shall have to go," he said. "I may be kept. Now, Mr. Elphick, can I 
come to see you tomorrow morning?" 

"Yes, yes, tomorrow moming!" replied Elphick eagerly. "Tomorrow 
morning, certainly. At eleven--eleven o'clock. That will do?" 

"I shall be here at eleven," said Spargo. "Eleven sharp." 

He was moving away when Elphick caught him by the sleeve. 

"A word--just a word!" he said. "You--you have not told the--the boy-- 
Ronald--of what you know? You haven't?" 

"I haven't," replied Spargo. 

Elphick tightened his grip on Spargo's sleeve. He looked into his face 
beseechingly. 

"Promise me--promise me, Mr. Spargo, that you won't tell him until you 
have seen me in the morning!" he implored. "I beg you to promise me this." 

Spargo hesitated, considering matters. 

"Very well--I promise," he said. 

"And you won't print it?" continued Elphick, still clinging to him. "Say 
you won't print it tonight?" 

"I shall not print it tonight," answered Spargo. "That's certain." 

Elphick released his grip on the young man's arm. 

"Come--at eleven tomorrow morning," he said, and drew back and 
closed the door. 

Spargo ran quickly to the office and hurried up to his own room. And 
there, calmly seated in an easy-chair, smoking a cigar, and reading an 
evening newspaper, was Rathbury, unconcerned and outwardly as 
imperturbable as ever. He greeted Spargo with a careless nod and a smile. 

"Well," he said, "how's things?" 

Spargo, half-breathless, dropped into his desk-chair. 

"You didn't come here to tell me that," he said. 


Rathbury laughed. 

"No," he said, throwing the newspaper aside, "I didn't. I came to tell you 
my latest. You're at full liberty to stick it into your paper tonight: it may just 
as well be known." 

"Well?" said Spargo. 

Rathbury took his cigar out of his lips and yawned. 

"Aylmore's identified," he said lazily. 

Spargo sat up, sharply. 

"Identified!" 

"Identified, my son. Beyond doubt." 

"But as whom--as what?" exclaimed Spargo. 

Rathbury laughed. 

"He's an old lag--an ex-convict. Served his time partly at Dartmoor. 
That, of course, is where he met Maitland or Marbury. D'ye see? Clear as 
noontide now, Spargo." 

Spargo sat drumming his fingers on the desk before him. His eyes were 
fixed on a map of London that hung on the opposite wall; his ears heard the 
throbbing of the printing-machines far below. But what he really saw was 
the faces of the two girls; what he really heard was the voices of two girls ... 

"Clear as noontide--as noontide," repeated Rathbury with great 
cheerfulness. 

Spargo came back to the earth of plain and brutal fact. 

"What's clear as noontide?" he asked sharply. 

"What? Why, the whole thing! Motive--everything,” answered 
Rathbury. "Don't you see, Maitland and Aylmore (his real name is 
Ainsworth, by the by) meet at Dartmoor, probably, or, rather, certainly, just 
before Aylmore's release. Aylmore goes abroad, makes money, in time 
comes back, starts new career, gets into Parliament, becomes big man. In 
time, Maitland, who, after his time, has also gone abroad, also comes back. 
The two meet. Maitland probably tries to blackmail Aylmore or threatens to 
let folk know that the flourishing Mr. Aylmore, M.P., is an ex-convict. 
Result--Aylmore lures him to the Temple and quiets him. Pooh!--the whole 
thing's clear as noontide, as I say. As--noontide!" 

Spargo drummed his fingers again. 

"How?" he asked quietly. "How came Aylmore to be identified?" 

"My work," said Rathbury proudly. "My work, my son. You see, I 
thought a lot. And especially after we'd found out that Marbury was 


Maitland." 

"You mean after I'd found out," remarked Spargo. 

Rathbury waved his cigar. 

"Well, well, it's all the same," he said. "You help me, and I help you, eh? 
Well, as I say, I thought a considerable lot. I thought--now, where did 
Maitland, or Marbury, know or meet Aylmore twenty or twenty-two years 
ago? Not in London, because we knew Maitland never was in London--at 
any rate, before his trial, and we haven't the least proof that he was in 
London after. And why won't Aylmore tell? Clearly because it must have 
been in some undesirable place. And then, all of a sudden, it flashed on me 
in a moment of--what do you writing fellows call those moments, Spargo?" 

"Inspiration, I should think," said Spargo. "Direct inspiration." 

"That's it. In a moment of direct inspiration, it flashed on me--why, 
twenty years ago, Maitland was in Dartmoor--they must have met there! 
And so, we got some old warders who'd been there at that time to come to 
town, and we gave 'em opportunities to see Aylmore and to study him. Of 
course, he's twenty years older, and he's grown a beard, but they began to 
recall him, and then one man remembered that if he was the man they 
thought he'd a certain birth-mark. And--he has!" 

"Does Aylmore know that he's been identified?" asked Spargo. 

Rathbury pitched his cigar into the fireplace and laughed. 

"Know!" he said scornfully. "Know? He's admitted it. What was the use 
of standing out against proof like that. He admitted it tonight in my 
presence. Oh, he knows all right!" 

"And what did he say?" 

Rathbury laughed contemptuously. 

"Say? Oh, not much. Pretty much what he said about this affair--that 
when he was convicted the time before he was an innocent man. He's 
certainly a good hand at playing the innocent game." 

"And of what was he convicted?" 

"Oh, of course, we know all about it--now. As soon as we found out 
who he really was, we had all the particulars turned up. Aylmore, or 
Ainsworth (Stephen Ainsworth his name really is) was a man who ran a sort 
of what they call a Mutual Benefit Society in a town right away up in the 
North--Cloudhampton--some thirty years ago. He was nominally secretary, 
but it was really his own affair. It was patronized by the working classes-- 
Cloudhampton's a purely artisan population--and they stuck a lot of their 


brass, as they call it, in it. Then suddenly it came to smash, and there was 
nothing. He--Ainsworth, or Aylmore-- pleaded that he was robbed and 
duped by another man, but the court didn't believe him, and he got seven 
years. Plain story you see, Spargo, when it all comes out, eh?" 

"All stories are quite plain--when they come out," observed Spargo. 
"And he kept silence now, I suppose, because he didn't want his daughters 
to know about his past?" 

"Just so," agreed Rathbury. "And I don't know that I blame him. He 
thought, of course, that he'd go scot-free over this Marbury affair. But he 
made his mistake in the initial stages, my boy--oh, yes!" 

Spargo got up from his desk and walked around his room for a few 
minutes, Rathbury meanwhile finding and lighting another cigar. At last 
Spargo came back and clapped a hand on the detective's shoulder. 

"Look here, Rathbury!" he said. "It's very evident that you're now going 
on the lines that Aylmore did murder Marbury. Eh?" 

Rathbury looked up. His face showed astonishment. 

"After evidence like that!" he exclaimed. "Why, of course. There's the 
motive, my son, the motive!" 

Spargo laughed. 

"Rathbury!" he said. "Aylmore no more murdered Marbury than you 
did!" 

The detective got up and put on his hat. 

"Oh!" he said. "Perhaps you know who did, then?" 

"T shall know in a few days," answered Spargo. 

Rathbury stared wonderingly at him. Then he suddenly walked to the 
door. "Good-night!" he said gruffly. 

"Good-night, Rathbury," replied Spargo and sat down at his desk. 

But that night Spargo wrote nothing for the Watchman. All he wrote 
was a Short telegram addressed to Aylmore's daughters. There were only 
three words on it--_Have no fear._ 

CHAPTER TWENTY 

-NINE 

THE CLOSED DOORS 

Alone of all the London morning newspapers, the Watchman appeared 
next day destitute of sensationalism in respect to the Middle Temple 
Murder. The other daily journals published more or less vivid accounts of 
the identification of Mr. Stephen Aylmore, M.P. for the Brookminster 


Division, as the _ci-devant_ Stephen Ainsworth, ex-convict, once upon a 
time founder and secretary of the Hearth and Home Mutual Benefit Society, 
the headquarters of which had been at Cloudhampton, in Daleshire; the fall 
of which had involved thousands of honest working folk in terrible distress 
if not in absolute ruin. Most of them had raked up Ainsworth's past to 
considerable journalistic purpose: it had been an easy matter to turn up old 
files, to recount the fall of the Hearth and Home, to tell anew the story of 
the privations of the humble investors whose small hoards had gone in the 
crash; it had been easy, too, to set out again the history of Ainsworth's 
arrest, trial, and fate. There was plenty of romance in the story: it was that 
of a man who by his financial ability had built up a great industrial 
insurance society; had--as was alleged--converted the large sums entrusted 
to him to his own purposes; had been detected and punished; had 
disappeared, after his punishment, so effectually that no one knew where he 
had gone; had come back, comparatively a few years later, under another 
name, a very rich man, and had entered Parliament and been, in a modest 
way, a public character without any of those who knew him in his new 
career suspecting that he had once worn a dress liberally ornamented with 
the broad arrow. Fine copy, excellent copy: some of the moming 
newspapers made a couple of columns of it. 

But the Watchman, up to then easily ahead of all its contemporaries in 
keeping the public informed of all the latest news in connection with the 
Marbury affair, contented itself with a brief announcement. For after 
Rathbury had left him, Spargo had sought his proprietor and his editor, and 
had sat long in consultation with them, and the result of their talk had been 
that all the Watchman thought fit to tell its readers next morning was 
contained in a curt paragraph: 

"We understand that Mr. Stephen Aylmore, M.P., who is charged with 
the murder of John Marbury, or Maitland, in the Temple on June 21st last, 
was yesterday afternoon identified by certain officials as Stephen 
Ainsworth, who was sentenced to a term of penal servitude in connection 
with the Hearth and Home Mutual Benefit Society funds nearly thirty years 
ago." 

Coming down to Fleet Street that morning, Spargo, strolling jauntily 
along the front of the Law Courts, encountered a fellow-journalist, a man on 
an opposition newspaper, who grinned at him in a fashion which indicated 
derision. 


"Left behind a bit, that rag of yours, this morning, Spargo, my boy!" he 
remarked elegantly. "Why, you've missed one of the finest opportunities I 
ever heard of in connection with that Aylmore affair. A miserable 
paragraph!--why, I worked off a column and a half in ours! What were you 
doing last night, old man?" 

"Sleeping," said Spargo and went by with a nod. "Sleeping!" 

He left the other staring at him, and crossed the road to Middle Temple 
Lane. It was just on the stroke of eleven as he walked up the stairs to Mr. 
Elphick's chambers; precisely eleven as he knocked at the outer door. It is 
seldom that outer doors are closed in the Temple at that hour, but Elphick's 
door was closed fast enough. The night before it had been promptly opened, 
but there was no response to Spargo's first knock, nor to his second, nor to 
his third. And half-unconsciously he murmured aloud: "Elphick's door is 
closed!" 

It never occurred to Spargo to knock again: instinct told him that 
Elphick's door was closed because Elphick was not there; closed because 
Elphick was not going to keep the appointment. He tured and walked 
slowly back along the corridor. And just as he reached the head of the stairs 
Ronald Breton, pale and anxious, came running up them, and at sight of 
Spargo paused, staring questioningly at him. As if with a mutual sympathy 
the two young men shook hands. 

"I'm glad you didn't print more than those two or three lines in the 
Watchman this morning," said Breton. "It was--considerate. As for the other 
papers!--Aylmore assured me last night, Spargo, that though he did serve 
that term at Dartmoor he was innocent enough! He was scapegoat for 
another man who disappeared." 

Then, as Spargo merely nodded, he added, awkwardly: 

"And I'm obliged to you, too, old chap, for sending that wire to the two 
girls last night--it was good of you. They want all the comfort they can get, 
poor things! But--what are you doing here, Spargo?" 

Spargo leant against the head of the stairs and folded his hands. 

"I came here," he said, "to keep an appointment with Mr. Elphick--an 
appointment which he made when I called on him, as you suggested, at nine 
o'clock. The appointment--a most important one--was for eleven o'clock." 

Breton glanced at his watch. 

"Come on, then," he said. "It's well past that now, and my guardian's a 
very martinet in the matter of punctuality." 


But Spargo did not move. Instead, he shook his head, regarding Breton 
with troubled eyes. 

"So am I," he answered. "I was trained to it. Your guardian isn't there, 
Breton." 

"Not there? If he made an appointment for eleven? Nonsense--I never 
knew him miss an appointment!" 

"I knocked three times--three separate times," answered Spargo. 

"You should have knocked half a dozen times--he may have overslept 
himself. He sits up late--he and old Cardlestone often sit up half the night, 
talking stamps or playing piquet," said Breton. "Come on--you'll see!" 

Spargo shook his head again. 

"He's not there, Breton," he said. "He's gone!" 

Breton stared at the journalist as if he had just announced that he had 
seen Mr. Septimus Elphick riding down Fleet Street on a dromedary. He 
seized Spargo's elbow. 

"Come on!" he said. "I have a key to Mr. Elphick's door, so that I can go 
in and out as I like. I'll soon show you whether he's gone or not." 

Spargo followed the young barrister down the corridor. 

"All the same," he said meditatively as Breton fitted a key to the latch, 
"he's not there, Breton. He's--off!" 

"Good heavens, man, I don't know what you're talking about!" 
exclaimed Breton, opening the door and walking into the lobby. "Off! 
Where on earth should he be off to, when he's made an appointment with 
you for eleven, and--Hullo!" 

He had opened the door of the room in which Spargo had met Elphick 
and Miss Baylis the night before, and was walking in when he pulled 
himself up on the threshold with a sharp exclamation. 

"Good God!" he cried. "What--what's all this?" 

Spargo quietly looked over Breton's shoulder. It needed but one quick 
glance to show him that much had happened in that quiet room since he had 
quitted it the night before. There stood the easy-chair in which he had left 
Elphick; there, close by it, but pushed aside, as if by a hurried hand, was the 
little table with its spirit case, its syphon, its glass, in which stale liquid still 
stood; there was the novel, turned face downwards; there, upon the novel, 
was Elphick's pipe. But the rest of the room was in dire confusion. The 
drawers of a bureau had been pulled open and never put back; papers of all 
descriptions, old legal-looking documents, old letters, littered the centre- 


table and the floor; in one corner of the room a black japanned box had 
been opened, its contents strewn about, and the lid left yawning. And in the 
grate, and all over the fender there were masses of burned and charred 
Paper; it was only too evident that the occupant of the chambers, wherever 
he might have disappeared to, had spent some time before his disappearance 
in destroying a considerable heap of documents and papers, and in such 
haste that he had not troubled to put matters straight before he went. 

Breton stared at this scene for a moment in utter consternation. Then he 
made one step towards an inner door, and Spargo followed him. Together 
they entered an inner room--a sleeping apartment. There was no one in it, 
but there were evidences that Elphick had just as hastily packed a bag as he 
had destroyed his papers. The clothes which Spargo had seen him wearing 
the previous evening were flung here, there, everywhere: the gorgeous 
smoking-jacket was tossed unceremoniously in one corner, a dress-shirt, in 
the bosom of which valuable studs still glistened, in another. One or two 
suitcases lay about, as if they had been examined and discarded in favour of 
something more portable; here, too, drawers, revealing stocks of linen and 
underclothing, had been torn open and left open; open, too, swung the door 
of a wardrobe, revealing a quantity of expensive clothing. And Spargo, 
looking around him, seemed to see all that had happened--the hasty, almost 
frantic search for and tearing up and burning of papers; the hurried change 
of clothing, of packing necessaries into a bag that could be carried, and then 
the flight the getting away, the---- 

"What on earth does all this mean?" exclaimed Breton. "What is it, 
Spargo?" 

"I mean exactly what I told you," answered Spargo. "He's off! Off!" 

"Off! But why off? What--my guardian!--as quiet an old gentleman as 
there is in the Temple--off!" cried Breton. "For what reason, eh? It isn't-- 
good God, Spargo, it isn't because of anything you said to him last night!" 

"I should say it is precisely because of something that I said to him last 
night," replied Spargo. "I was a fool ever to let him out of my sight." 

Breton turned on his companion and gasped. 

"Out--of--your--sight!" he exclaimed. "Why--why--you don't mean to 
say that Mr. Elphick has anything to do with this Marbury affair? For God's 
sake, Spargo----" 

Spargo laid a hand on the young barrister's shoulder. 


"I'm afraid you'll have to hear a good deal, Breton," he said. "I was 
going to talk to you today in any case. You see----" 

Before Spargo could say more a woman, bearing the implements which 
denote the charwoman's profession, entered the room and immediately cried 
out at what she saw. Breton turned on her almost savagely. 

"Here, you!" he said. "Have you seen anything of Mr. Elphick this 
morning?" 

The charwoman rolled her eyes and lifted her hands. 

"Me, sir! Not a sign of him, sir. Which I never comes here much before 
half-past eleven, sir, Mr. Elphick being then gone out to his breakfast. I see 
him yesterday morning, sir, which he was then in his usual state of good 
health, sir, if any thing's the matter with him now. No, sir, I ain't seen 
nothing of him." 

Breton let out another exclamation of impatience. 

"You'd better leave all this," he said. "Mr. Elphick's evidently gone away 
in a hurry, and you mustn't touch anything here until he comes back. I'm 
going to lock up the chambers: if you've a key of them give it to me." 

The charwoman handed over a key, gave another astonished look at the 
rooms, and vanished, muttering, and Breton turned to Spargo. 

"What do you say?" he demanded. "I must hear--a good deal! Out with 
it, then, man, for Heaven's sake." 

But Spargo shook his head. 

"Not now, Breton," he answered. "Presently, I tell you, for Miss 
Aylmore's sake, and your own, the first thing to do is to get on your 
guardian's track. We must--must, I say!--and at once." 

Breton stood staring at Spargo for a moment as if he could not credit his 
own senses. Then he suddenly motioned Spargo out of the room. 

"Come on!" he said. "I know who'll know where he is, if anybody 
does." 

"Who, then?" asked Spargo, as they hurried out. 

"Cardlestone," answered Breton, grimly. "Cardlestone!" 

CHAPTER THIRTY 

REVELATION 

There was as much bright sunshine that morming in Middle Temple 
Lane as ever manages to get into it, and some of it was shining in the entry 
into which Spargo and Breton presently hurried. Full of haste as he was 


Breton paused at the foot of the stair. He looked down at the floor and at the 
wall at its side. 

"Wasn't it there?" he said in a low voice, pointing at the place he looked 
at. "Wasn't it there, Spargo, just there, that Marbury, or, rather, Maitland, 
was found?" 

"It was just there," answered Spargo. 

"You saw him?" 

"I saw him." 

"Soon--afterwards?" 

"Immediately after he was found. You know all that, Breton. Why do 
you ask now?" 

Breton, who was still staring at the place on which he had fixed his eyes 
on walking into the entry, shook his head. 

"Don't know," he answered. "I--but come on--let's see if old Cardlestone 
can tell us anything." 

There was another charwoman, armed with pails and buckets, outside 
Cardlestone's door, into which she was just fitting a key. It was evident to 
Spargo that she knew Breton, for she smiled at him as she opened the door. 

"I don't think Mr. Cardlestone'll be in, sir," she said. "He's generally 
gone out to breakfast at this time--him and Mr. Elphick goes together." 

"Just see," said Breton. "I want to see him if he is in." The charwoman 
entered the chambers and immediately screamed. 

"Quite so," remarked Spargo. "That's what I expected to hear. 
Cardlestone, you see, Breton, is also--off!" 

Breton made no reply. He rushed after the charwoman, with Spargo in 
close attendance. 

"Good God--another!" groaned Breton. 

If the confusion in Elphick's rooms had been bad, that in Cardlestone's 
chambers was worse. Here again all the features of the previous scene were 
repeated--drawers had been torn open, papers thrown about; the hearth was 
choked with light ashes; everything was at sixes and sevens. An open door 
leading into an inner room showed that Cardlestone, like Elphick, had 
hastily packed a bag; like Elphick had changed his clothes, and had thrown 
his discarded garments anywhere, into any comer. Spargo began to realize 
what had taken place--Elphick, having made his own preparations for flight, 
had come to Cardlestone, and had expedited him, and they had fled 
together. But--why? 


The charwoman sat down in the nearest chair and began to moan and 
sob; Breton strode forward, across the heaps of papers and miscellaneous 
objects tossed aside in that hurried search and clearing up, into the inner 
room. And Spargo, looking about him, suddenly caught sight of something 
lying on the floor at which he made a sharp clutch. He had just secured it 
and hurried it into his pocket when Breton came back. 

"I don't know what all this means, Spargo," he said, almost wearily. "I 
suppose you do. Look here," he went on, turning to the charwoman, "stop 
that row--that'll do no good, you know. I suppose Mr. Cardlestone's gone 
away ina hurry. You'd better--what had she better do, Spargo?" 

"Leave things exactly as they are, lock up the chambers, and as you're a 
friend of Mr. Cardlestone's give you the key," answered Spargo, with a 
significant glance. "Do that, now, and let's go--I've something to do." Once 
outside, with the startled charwoman gone away, Spargo turned to Breton. 

"T'll tell you all I know, presently, Breton," he said. "In the meantime, I 
want to find out if the lodge porter saw Mr. Elphick or Mr. Cardlestone 
leave. I must know where they've gone--if I can only find out. I don't 
suppose they went on foot." 

"All right," responded Breton, gloomily. "We'll go and ask. But this is 
all beyond me. You don't mean to say----" 

"Wait a while," answered Spargo. "One thing at once," he continued, as 
they walked up Middle Temple Lane. "This is the first thing. You ask the 
porter if he's seen anything of either of them--he knows you." 

The porter, duly interrogated, responded with alacrity. 

"Anything of Mr. Elphick this morning, Mr. Breton?" he answered. 
"Certainly, sir. I got a taxi for Mr. Elphick and Mr. Cardlestone early this 
morming--soon after seven. Mr. Elphick said they were going to Paris, and 
they'd breakfast at Charing Cross before the train left." 

"Say when they'd be back?" asked Breton, with an assumption of entire 
carelessness. 

"No, sir, Mr. Elphick didn't," answered the porter. "But I should say they 
wouldn't be long because they'd only got small suit-cases with them--such 
as they'd put a day or two's things in, sir." 

"All right," said Breton. He turned away towards Spargo who had 
already moved off. "What next?" he asked. "Charing Cross, I suppose!" 

Spargo smiled and shook his head. 


"No," he answered. "I've no use for Charing Cross. They haven't gone to 
Paris. That was all a blind. For the present let's go back to your chambers. 
Then I'll talk to you." 

Once within Breton's inner room, with the door closed upon them, 
Spargo dropped into an easy-chair and looked at the young barrister with 
earnest attention. 

"Breton!" he said. "I believe we're coming in sight of land. You want to 
Save your prospective father-in-law, don't you?" 

"Of course!" growled Breton. "That goes without saying. But----" 

"But you may have to make some sacrifices in order to do it," said 
Spargo. "You see----" 

"Sacrifices!" exclaimed Breton. "What----" 

"You may have to sacrifice some ideas--you may find that you'll not be 
able to think as well of some people in the future as you have thought of 
them in the past. For instance--Mr. Elphick." 

Breton's face grew dark. 

"Speak plainly, Spargo!" he said. "It's best with me." 

"Very well," replied Spargo. "Mr. Elphick, then, is in some way 
connected with this affair." 

"You mean the--murder?" 

"IT mean the murder. So is Cardlestone. Of that I'm now dead certain. 
And that's why they're off. I startled Elphick last night. It's evident that he 
immediately communicated with Cardlestone, and that they made a rapid 
exit. Why?" 

"Why? That's what I'm asking you! Why? Why? Why?" 

"Because they're afraid of something coming out. And being afraid, 
their first instinct is to--run. They've run at the first alarm. Foolish--but 
instinctive." 

Breton, who had flung himself into the elbow-chair at his desk, jumped 
to his feet and thumped his blotting-pad. 

"Spargo!" he exclaimed. "Are you telling me that you accuse my 
guardian and his friend, Mr. Cardlestone. of being--murderers?" 

"Nothing of the sort. I am accusing Mr. Elphick and Mr. Cardlestone of 
knowing more about the murder than they care to tell or want to tell. I am 
also accusing them, and especially your guardian, of knowing all about 
Maitland, alias Marbury. I made him confess last night that he knew this 
dead man to be John Maitland." 


"You did!" 

"I did. And now, Breton, since it's got to come out, well have the truth. 
Pull yourself together--get your nerves ready, for you'll have to stand a 
shock or two. But I know what I'm talking about--I can prove every word 
I'm going to say to you. And first let me ask you a few questions. Do you 
know anything about your parentage?" 

"Nothing--beyond what Mr. Elphick has told me." 

"And what was that?" 

"That my parents were old friends of his, who died young, leaving me 
unprovided for, and that he took me up and looked after me." 

"And he's never given you any documentary evidence of any sort to 
prove the truth of that story?" 

"Never! I never questioned his statement. Why should I?" 

"You never remember anything of your childhood--I mean of any 
person who was particularly near you in your childhood?" 

"I remember the people who brought me up from the time I was three 
years old. And I have just a faint, shadowy recollection of some woman, a 
tall, dark woman, I think, before that." 

"Miss Baylis," said Spargo to himself. "All right, Breton," he went on 
aloud. "I'm going to tell you the truth. I'll tell it to you straight out and give 
you all the explanations afterwards. Your real name is not Breton at all. 
Your real name is Maitland, and you're the only child of the man who was 
found murdered at the foot of Cardlestone's staircase!" 

Spargo had been wondering how Breton would take this, and he gazed 
at him with some anxiety as he got out the last words. What would he do?-- 
what would he say?--what---- 

Breton sat down quietly at his desk and looked Spargo hard between the 
eyes. 

"Prove that to me, Spargo," he said, in hard, matter-of-fact tones. "Prove 
it to me, every word. Every word, Spargo!" 

Spargo nodded. 

"I will--every word," he answered. "It's the right thing. Listen, then." 

It was a quarter to twelve, Spargo noticed, throwing a glance at the 
clock outside, as he began his story; it was past one when he brought it to 
an end. And all that time Breton listened with the keenest attention, only 
asking a question now and then; now and then making a brief note on a 
sheet of paper which he had drawn to him. 


"That's all," said Spargo at last. 

"It's plenty," observed Breton laconically. 

He sat staring at his notes for a moment; then he looked up at Spargo. 
"What do you really think?" he asked. 

"About--what?" said Spargo. 

"This flight of Elphick's and Cardlestone's." 

"I think, as I said, that they knew something which they think may be 
forced upon them. I never saw a man in a greater fright than that I saw 
Elphick in last night. And it's evident that Cardlestone shares in that fright, 
or they wouldn't have gone off in this way together." 

"Do you think they know anything of the actual murder?" 

Spargo shook his head. 

"I don't know. Probably. They know something. And--look here!" 

Spargo put his hand in his breast pocket and drew something out which 
he handed to Breton, who gazed at it curiously. 

"What's this?" he demanded. "Stamps?" 

"That, from the description of Criedir, the stamp-dealer, is a sheet of 
those rare Australian stamps which Maitland had on him--carried on him. I 
picked it up just now in Cardlestone's room, when you were looking into his 
bedroom." 

"But that, after all, proves nothing. Those mayn't be the identical 
stamps. And whether they are or not----" "What are the probabilities?" 
interrupted Spargo sharply. "I believe that those are the stamps which 
Maitland--your father!--had on him, and I want to know how they came to 
be in Cardlestone's rooms. And I will know." 

Breton handed the stamps back. 

"But the general thing, Spargo?" he said. "If they didn't murder--I can't 
realize the thing yet!--my father----" 

"If they didn't murder your father, they know who did!" exclaimed 
Spargo. "Now, then, it's time for more action. Let Elphick and Cardlestone 
alone for the moment--they'll be tracked easily enough. I want to tackle 
something else for the moment. How do you get an authority from the 
Government to open a grave?" 

"Order from the Home Secretary, which will have to be obtained by 
showing the very strongest reasons why it should be made." 

"Good! We'll give the reasons. I want to have a grave opened." 

"A grave opened! Whose grave?" 


"The grave of the man Chamberlayne at Market Milcaster," replied 
Spargo. 

Breton started. 

"His? In Heaven's name, why?" he demanded. 

Spargo laughed as he got up. 

"Because I believe it's empty," he answered. "Because I believe that 
Chamberlayne is alive, and that his other name is--Cardlestone!" 

CHAPTER THIRTY 

-ONE 

THE PENITENT WINDOW-CLEANER 

That afternoon Spargo had another of his momentous interviews with 
his proprietor and his editor. The first result was that all three drove to the 
offices of the legal gentleman who catered for the Watchman when it 
wanted any law, and that things were put in shape for an immediate 
application to the Home Office for permission to open the Chamberlayne 
grave at Market Milcaster; the second was that on the following moming 
there appeared in the Watchman a notice which set half the mouths of 
London a-watering. That notice; penned by Spargo, ran as follows:-- 

"ONE THOUSAND POUNDS REWARD. 

"WHEREAS, on some date within the past twelve months, there was 
stolen, abstracted, or taken from the chambers in Fountain Court, Temple, 
occupied by Mr. Stephen Aylmore, M.P., under the name of Mr. Anderson, a 
walking-stick, or stout staff, of foreign make, and of curious workmanship, 
which stick was probably used in the murder of John Marbury, or Maitland, 
in Middle Temple Lane, on the night of June 21-22 last, and is now in the 
hands of the police: 

"This is to give notice that the Proprietor of the Watchman newspaper 
will pay the above-mentioned reward (ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 
STERLING) at once and in cash to whosoever will prove that he or she 
stole, abstracted, or took away the said stick from the said chambers, and 
will further give full information as to his or her disposal of the same, and 
the Proprietor of the Watchman moreover engages to treat any revelation 
affecting the said stick in the most strictly private and confidential manner, 
and to abstain from using it in any way detrimental to the informant, who 
should call at the Watchman office, and ask for Mr. Frank Spargo at any 
time between eleven and one o'clock midday, and seven and eleven o'clock 
in the evening." 


"And you really expect to get some information through that?" asked 
Breton, who came into Spargo's room about noon on the day on which the 
promising announcement came out. "You really do?" 

"Before today is out," said Spargo confidently. "There is more magic in 
a thousand-pound reward than you fancy, Breton. I'll have the history of that 
stick before midnight." 

"How are you to tell that you won't be imposed upon?" suggested 
Breton. "Anybody can say that he or she stole the stick." 

"Whoever comes here with any tale of a stick will have to prove to me 
how he or she got the stick and what was done with the stick," said Spargo. 
"IT haven't the least doubt that that stick was stolen or taken away from 
Aylmore's rooms in Fountain Court, and that it got into the hands of--" 

"Yes, of whom?" 

"That's what I want to know in some fashion. I've an idea, already. But I 
can afford to wait for definite information. I know one thing--when I get 
that information--as I shall--we shall be a long way on the road towards 
establishing Aylmore's innocence." 

Breton made no remark upon this. He was looking at Spargo with a 
meditative expression. 

"Spargo," he said, suddenly, "do you think you'll get that order for the 
opening of the grave at Market Milcaster?" 

"I was talking to the solicitors over the 'phone just now," answered 
Spargo. "They've every confidence about it. In fact, it's possible it may be 
made this afternoon. In that case, the opening will be made early tomorrow 
morning.” 

"Shall you go?" asked Breton. 

"Certainly. And you can go with me, if you like. Better keep in touch 
with us all day in case we hear. You ought to be there--you're concerned." 

"I should like to go--I will go," said Breton. "And if that grave proves to 
be--empty--I'll--I'll tell you something." 

Spargo looked up with sharp instinct. 

"You'll tell me something? Something? What?" 

"Never mind--wait until we see if that coffin contains a dead body or 
lead and sawdust. If there's no body there----" 

At that moment one of the senior messenger boys came in and 
approached Spargo. His countenance, usually subdued to an official 
stolidity, showed signs of something very like excitement. 


"There's a man downstairs asking for you, Mr. Spargo," he said. "He's 
been hanging about a bit, sir,--seems very shy about coming up. He won't 
say what he wants, and he won't fill up a form, sir. Says all he wants is a 
word or two with you." 

"Bring him up at once!" commanded Spargo. He turned to Breton when 
the boy had gone. "There!" he said, laughing. "This is the man about the 
stick--you see if it isn't." 

"You're such a cock-sure chap, Spargo,' 
going on a straight line." 

"Trying to, you mean," retorted Spargo. "Well, stop here, and hear what 
this chap has to say: it'll no doubt be amusing." 

The messenger boy, deeply conscious that he was ushering into Spargo's 
room an individual who might shortly carry away a thousand pounds of 
good Watchman money in his pocket, opened the door and introduced a shy 
and self-conscious young man, whose nervousness was painfully apparent 
to everybody and deeply felt by himself. He halted on the threshold, looking 
round the comfortably-furnished room, and at the two well-dressed young 
men which it framed as if he feared to enter on a scene of such grandeur. 

"Come in, come in!" said Spargo, rising and pointing to an easy-chair at 
the side of his desk. "Take a seat. You've called about that reward, of 
course." 

The man in the chair eyed the two of them cautiously, and not without 
suspicion. He cleared his throat with a palpable effort. 

"Of course," he said. "It's all on the strict private. Name of Edward 
Mollison, sir." 

"And where do you live, and what do you do?" asked Spargo. 

"You might put it down Rowton House, Whitechapel," answered 
Edward Mollison. "Leastways, that's where I generally hang out when I can 
afford it. And--window-cleaner. Leastways, I was window cleaning when-- 
when----" 

"When you came in contact with the stick we've been advertising 
about," suggested Spargo. "Just so. Well, Mollison--what about the stick?" 

Mollison looked round at the door, and then at the windows, and then at 
Breton. 

"There ain't no danger of me being got into trouble along of that stick?" 
he asked. "'Cause if there is, I ain't a-going to say a word--no, not for no 


! 


said Breton. "You're always 


thousand pounds! Me never having been in no trouble of any sort, guv'nor-- 
though a poor man." 

"Not the slightest danger in the world, Mollison," replied Spargo. "Not 
the least. All you've got to do is to tell the truth--and prove that it is the 
truth. So it was you who took that queer-looking stick out of Mr. Aylmore's 
rooms in Fountain Court, was it?" 

Mollison appeared to find this direct question soothing to his feelings. 
He smiled weakly. 

"It was cert'nly me as took it, sir," he said. "Not that I meant to pinch it-- 
not me! And, as you might say, I didn't take it, when all's said and done. It 
was--put on me.” 

"Put on you, was it?" said Spargo. "That's interesting. And how was it 
put on you?" 

Mollison grinned again and rubbed his chin. 

"It was this here way," he answered. "You see, I was working at that 
time--near on to nine months since, it is--for the Universal Daylight 
Window Cleaning Company, and I used to clean a many windows here and 
there in the Temple, and them windows at Mr. Aylmore's--only I knew them 
as Mr. Anderson's--among 'em. And I was there one morning, early it was, 
when the charwoman she says to me, 'I wish you'd take these two or three 
hearthrugs,' she says, 'and give 'em a good beating,’ she says. And me being 
always a ready one to oblige, 'All right!’ I says, and takes 'em. ‘Here's 
something to wallop ‘em with,' she says, and pulls that there old stick out of 
a lot that was in a stand in a corner of the lobby. And that's how I came to 
handle it, sir." 

"I see," said Spargo. "A good explanation. And when you had beaten 
the hearthrugs--what then?" 

Mollison smiled his weak smile again. 

"Well, sir, I looked at that there stick and I see it was something 
uncommon," he answered. "And I thinks--"Well, this Mr. Anderson, he's got 
a bundle of sticks and walking canes up there--hell never miss this old 
thing,’ I thinks. And so I left it in a comer when I'd done beating the rugs, 
and when I went away with my things I took it with me." 

"You took it with you?" said Spargo. "Just so. To keep as a curiosity, I 
suppose?" 

Mollison's weak smile turned to one of cunning. He was obviously 
losing his nervousness; the sound of his own voice and the reception of his 


news was imparting confidence to him. 

"Not half!" he answered. "You see, guv'nor, there was an old cove as I 
knew in the Temple there as is, or was, 'cause I ain't been there since, a 
collector of antikities, like, and I'd sold him a queer old thing, time and 
again. And, of course, I had him in my eye when I took the stick away-- 
see?" 

"I see. And you took the stick to him?" 

"I took it there and then," replied Mollison. "Pitched him a tale, I did, 
about it having been brought from foreign parts by Uncle Simon--which I 
never had no Uncle Simon. Made out it was a rare curiosity--which it might 
ha' been one, for all I know." 

"Exactly. And the old cove took a fancy to it, eh?" 

"Bought it there and then," answered Mollison, with something very 
like a wink. 

"Ah! Bought it there and then. And how much did he give you for it?" 
asked Spargo. "Something handsome, I hope?" 

"Couple o' quid," replied Mollison. "Me not wishing to part with a 
family heirloom for less." 

"Just so. And do you happen to be able to tell me the old cove's name 
and his address, Mollison?" asked Spargo. 

"I do, sir. Which they've painted on his entry--the fifth or sixth as you 
go down Middle Temple Lane," answered Mollison. "Mr. Nicholas 
Cardlestone, first floor up the staircase." 

Spargo rose from his seat without as much as a look at Breton. 

"Come this way, Mollison," he said. "We'll go and see about your little 
reward. Excuse me, Breton." 

Breton kicked his heels in solitude for half an hour. Then Spargo came 
back. 

"There--that's one matter settled, Breton," he said. "Now for the next. 
The Home Secretary's made the order for the opening of the grave at 
Market Milcaster. I'm going down there at once, and I suppose you're 
coming. And remember, if that grave's empty----" 

"If that grave's empty," said Breton, "I'll tell you--a good deal." 

CHAPTER THIRTY 

-TWO 

THE CONTENTS OF THE COFFIN 


There travelled down together to Market Milcaster late that afternoon, 
Spargo, Breton, the officials from the Home Office, entrusted with the order 
for the opening of the Chamberlayne grave, and a solicitor acting on behalf 
of the proprietor of the Watchman. It was late in the evening when they 
reached the little town, but Spargo, having looked in at the parlour of the 
"Yellow Dragon" and ascertained that Mr. Quarterpage had only just gone 
home, took Breton across the street to the old gentleman's house. Mr. 
Quarterpage himself came to the door, and recognized Spargo immediately. 
Nothing would satisfy him but that the two should go in; his family, he said, 
had just retired, but he himself was going to take a final nightcap and a 
cigar, and they must share it. 

"For a few minutes only then, Mr. Quarterpage," said Spargo as they 
followed the old man into his dining-room. "We have to be up at daybreak. 
And--possibly--you, too, would like to be up just as early." 

Mr. Quarterpage looked an enquiry over the top of a decanter which he 
was handling. 

"At daybreak?" he exclaimed. 

"The fact is," said Spargo, "that grave of Chamberlayne's is going to be 
opened at daybreak. We have managed to get an order from the Home 
Secretary for the exhumation of Chamberlayne's body: the officials in 
charge of it have come down in the same train with us; we're all staying 
across there at the 'Dragon.' The officials have gone to make the proper 
arrangements with your authorities. It will be at daybreak, or as near it as 
can conveniently be managed. And I suppose, now that you know of it, 
you'll be there?" 

"God bless me!" exclaimed Mr. Quarterpage. "You've really done that! 
Well, well, so we shall know the truth at last, after all these years. You're a 
very wonderful young man, Mr. Spargo, upon my word. And this other 
young gentleman?" 

Spargo looked at Breton, who had already given him permission to 
speak. "Mr. Quarterpage," he said, "this young gentleman is, without doubt, 
John Maitland's son. He's the young barrister, Mr. Ronald Breton, that I told 
you of, but there's no doubt about his parentage. And I'm sure you'll shake 
hands with him and wish him well." 

Mr. Quarterpage set down decanter and glass and hastened to give 
Breton his hand. 


"My dear young sir!" he exclaimed. "That I will indeed! And as to 
wishing you well--ah, I never wished anything but well to your poor father. 
He was led away, sir, led away by Chamberlayne. God bless me, what a 
night of surprises! Why, Mr. Spargo, supposing that coffin is found empty-- 
what then?" 

"Then," answered Spargo, "then I think we shall be able to put our 
hands on the man who is supposed to be in it." 

"You think my father was worked upon by this man Chamberlayne, 
sir?" observed Breton a few minutes later when they had all sat down round 
Mr. Quarterpage's hospitable hearth. "You think he was unduly influenced 
by him?" 

Mr. Quarterpage shook his head sadly. 

"Chamberlayne, my dear young sir," he answered. "Chamberlayne was 
a plausible and a clever fellow. Nobody knew anything about him until he 
came to this town, and yet before he had been here very long he had 
contrived to ingratiate himself with everybody--of course, to his own 
advantage. I firmly believe that he twisted your father round his little finger. 
As I told Mr. Spargo there when he was making his enquiries of me a short 
while back, it would never have been any surprise to me to hear--definitely, 
I mean, young gentlemen--that all this money that was in question went into 
Chamberlayne's pockets. Dear me--dear me!--and you really believe that 
Chamberlayne is actually alive, Mr. Spargo?" 

Spargo pulled out his watch. "We shall all know whether he was buried 
in that grave before another six hours are over, Mr. Quarterpage," he said. 

He might well have spoken of four hours instead of six, for it was then 
nearly midnight, and before three o'clock Spargo and Breton, with the other 
men who had accompanied them from London were out of the "Yellow 
Dragon" and on their way to the cemetery just outside the little town. Over 
the hills to the eastward the grey dawn was slowly breaking: the long 
stretch of marshland which lies between Market Milcaster and the sea was 
white with fog: on the cypresses and acacias of the cemetery hung veils and 
webs of gossamer: everything around them was quiet as the dead folk who 
lay beneath their feet. And the people actively concerned went quietly to 
work, and those who could do nothing but watch stood around in silence. 

"In all my long life of over ninety years," whispered old Quarterpage, 
who had met them at the cemetery gates, looking fresh and brisk in spite of 
his shortened rest, "I have never seen this done before. It seems a strange, 


strange thing to interfere with a dead man's last resting-place--a dreadful 
thing." 

"If there is a dead man there," said Spargo. 

He himself was mainly curious about the details of this exhumation; he 
had no scruples, sentimental or otherwise, about the breaking in upon the 
dead. He watched all that was done. The men employed by the local 
authorities, instructed over-night, had fenced in the grave with canvas; the 
proceedings were accordingly conducted in strict privacy; a man was posted 
to keep away any very early passersby, who might be attracted by the 
unusual proceedings. At first there was nothing to do but wait, and Spargo 
occupied himself by reflecting that every spadeful of earth thrown out of 
that grave was bringing him nearer to the truth; he had an unconquerable 
intuition that the truth of at any rate one phase of the Marbury case was 
going to be revealed to them. If the coffin to which they were digging down 
contained a body, and that the body of the stockbroker, Chamberlayne, then 
a good deal of his, Spargo's, latest theory, would be dissolved to 
nothingness. But if that coffin contained no body at all, then--" 

"They're down to it!" whispered Breton. 

Presently they all went and looked down into the grave. The workmen 
had uncovered the coffin preparatory to lifting it to the surface; one of them 
was brushing the earth away from the name-plate. And in the now strong 
light they could all read the lettering on it. 

JAMES CARTWRIGHT CHAMBERLAYNE Born 1852 Died 1891 

Spargo turned away as the men began to lift the coffin out of the grave. 

"We shall know now!" he whispered to Breton. "And yet--what is it we 
shall know if----" 

"If what?" said Breton. "If--what?" 

But Spargo shook his head. This was one of the great moments he had 
lately been working for, and the issues were tremendous. 

"Now for it!" said the _Watchman's_ solicitor in an undertone. "Come, 
Mr. Spargo, now we shall see." 

They all gathered round the coffin, set on low trestles at the graveside, 
as the workmen silently went to work on the screws. The screws were 
rusted in their sockets; they grated as the men slowly worked them out. It 
seemed to Spargo that each man grew slower and slower in his movements; 
he felt that he himself was getting fidgety. Then he heard a voice of 
authority. 


"Lift the lid off!" 

A man at the head of the coffin, a man at the foot suddenly and swiftly 
raised the lid: the men gathered round craned their necks with a quick 
movement. 

Sawdust! 

The coffin was packed to the brim with sawdust, tightly pressed down. 
The surface lay smooth, undisturbed, levelled as some hand had levelled it 
long years before. They were not in the presence of death, but of deceit. 

Somebody laughed faintly. The sound of the laughter broke the spell. 
The chief official present looked round him with a smile. 

"It is evident that there were good grounds for suspicion," he remarked. 
"Here is no dead body, gentlemen. See if anything lies beneath the 
sawdust," he added, turning to the workmen. "Turn it out!" 

The workmen began to scoop out the sawdust with their hands; one of 
them, evidently desirous of making sure that no body was in the coffin, 
thrust down his fingers at various places along its length. He, too, laughed. 

"The coffin's weighted with lead!" he remarked. "See!" 

And tearing the sawdust aside, he showed those around him that at three 
intervals bars of lead had been tightly wedged into the coffin where the 
head, the middle, and the feet of a corpse would have rested. 

"Done it cleverly," he remarked, looking round. "You see how these 
weights have been adjusted. When a body's laid out in a coffin, you know, 
all the weight's in the end where the head and trunk rest. Here you see the 
heaviest bar of lead is in the middle; the lightest at the feet. Clever!" 

"Clear out all the sawdust," said some one. "Let's see if there's anything 
else." 

There was something else. At the bottom of the coffin two bundles of 
papers, tied up with pink tape. The legal gentlemen present immediately 
manifested great interest in these. So did Spargo, who, pulling Breton along 
with him, forced his way to where the officials from the Home Office and 
the solicitor sent by the Watchman were hastily examining their discoveries. 

The first bundle of papers opened evidently related to transactions at 
Market Milcaster: Spargo caught glimpses of names that were familiar to 
him, Mr. Quarterpage's amongst them. He was not at all astonished to see 
these things. But he was something more than astonished when, on the 
second parcel being opened, a quantity of papers relating to Cloudhampton 


and the Hearth and Home Mutual Benefit Society were revealed. He gave a 
hasty glance at these and drew Breton aside. 

"It strikes me we've found a good deal more than we ever bargained 
for!" he exclaimed. "Didn't Aylmore say that the real culprit at 
Cloudhampton was another man--his clerk or something of that sort?" 

"He did," agreed Breton. "He insists on it." 

"Then this fellow Chamberlayne must have been the man," said Spargo. 
"He came to Market Milcaster from the north. What'll be done with those 
papers?" he asked, turning to the officials. 

"We are going to seal them up at once, and take them to London," 
replied the principal person in authority. "They will be quite safe, Mr. 
Spargo; have no fear. We don't know what they may reveal." 

"You don't, indeed!" said Spargo. "But I may as well tell you that I have 
a strong belief that they'll reveal a good deal that nobody dreams of, so take 
the greatest care of them." 

Then, without waiting for further talk with any one, Spargo hurried 
Breton out of the cemetery. At the gate, he seized him by the arm. 

"Now, then, Breton!" he commanded. "Out with it!" 

"With what?" 

"You promised to tell me something--a great deal, you said--if we found 
that coffin empty. It is empty. Come on--quick!" 

"All right. I believe I know where Elphick and Cardlestone can be 
found. That's all." 

"All! It's enough. Where, then, in heaven's name?" 

"Elphick has a queer little place where he and Cardlestone sometimes 
go fishing--right away up in one of the wildest parts of the Yorkshire moors. 
I expect they've gone there. Nobody knows even their names there--they 
could go and lie quiet there for--ages." 

"Do you know the way to it?" 

"I do--I've been there." 

Spargo motioned him to hurry. 

"Come on, then," he said. "We're going there by the very first train out 
of this. I know the train, too--we've just time to snatch a mouthful of 
breakfast and to send a wire to the Watchman, and then we'll be off. 
Yorkshire!--Gad, Breton, that's over three hundred miles away!" 

CHAPTER THIRTY 

-THREE 


FORESTALLED 

Travelling all that long summer day, first from the south-west of 
England to the Midlands, then from the Midlands to the north, Spargo and 
Breton came late at night to Hawes' Junction, on the border of Yorkshire 
and Westmoreland, and saw rising all around them in the half-darkness the 
mighty bulks of the great fells which rise amongst that wild and lonely 
stretch of land. At that hour of the night and amidst that weird silence, 
broken only by the murmur of some adjacent waterfall the scene was 
impressive and suggestive; it seemed to Spargo as if London were a million 
miles away, and the rush and bustle of human life a thing of another planet. 
Here and there in the valleys he saw a light, but such lights were few and 
far between; even as he looked some of them twinkled and went out. It was 
evident that he and Breton were presently to be alone with the night. 

"How far?" he asked Breton as they walked away from the station. 

"We'd better discuss matters," answered Breton. "The place is in a 
narrow valley called Fossdale, some six or seven miles away across these 
fells, and as wild a walk as any lover of such things could wish for. It's half- 
past nine now, Spargo: I reckon it will take us a good two and a half hours, 
if not more, to do it. Now, the question is--Do we go straight there, or do we 
put up for the night? There's an inn here at this junction: there's the Moor 
Cock Inn a mile or so along the road which we must take before we turn off 
to the moorland and the fells. It's going to be a black night--look at those 
masses of black cloud gathering there!--and possibly a wet one, and we've 
no waterproofs. But it's for you to say--I'm game for whatever you like." 

"Do you know the way?" asked Spargo. 

"I've been the way. In the daytime I could go straight ahead. I remember 
all the landmarks. Even in the darkness I believe I can find my way. But it's 
rough walking." 

"We'll go straight there," said Spargo. "Every minute's precious. But-- 
can we get a mouthful of bread and cheese and a glass of ale first?" 

"Good idea! We'll call in at the 'Moor Cock.' Now then, while we're on 
this firm road, step it out lively." 

The "Moor Cock" was almost deserted at that hour: there was scarcely a 
soul in it when the two travellers turned in to its dimly-lighted parlour. The 
landlord, bringing the desired refreshment, looked hard at Breton. 

"Come our way again then, sir?" he remarked with a sudden grin of 
recognition. 


"Ah, you remember me?" said Breton. 

"I call in mind when you came here with the two old gents last year," 
replied the landlord. "I hear they're here again--Tom Summers was coming 
across that way this morning, and said he'd seen 'em at the little cottage. 
Going to join 'em, I reckon, sir?" 

Breton kicked Spargo under the table. 

"Yes, we're going to have a day or two with them," he answered. "Just to 
get a breath of your moorland air." 

"Well, you'll have a roughish walk over there tonight, gentlemen," said 
the landlord. "There's going to be a storm. And it's a stiffish way to make 
out at this time o'night." 

"Oh, we'll manage," said Breton, nonchalantly. "I know the way, and 
we're not afraid of a wet skin." 

The landlord laughed, and sitting down on his long settle folded his 
arms and scratched his elbows. 

"There was a gentleman--London gentleman by his tongue--came in 
here this afternoon, and asked the way to Fossdale," he observed. "He'll be 
there long since--he'd have daylight for his walk. Happen he's one of your 
party?--he asked where the old gentlemen's little cottage was." 

Again Spargo felt his shin kicked and made no sign. "One of their 
friends, perhaps," answered Breton. "What was he like?" 

The landlord ruminated. He was not good at description and was 
conscious of the fact. 

"Well, a darkish, serious-faced gentleman," he said. "Stranger 
hereabouts, at all events. Wore a grey suit--something like your friend's 
there. Yes--he took some bread and cheese with him when he heard what a 
long way it was." 

"Wise man," remarked Breton. He hastily finished his own bread and 
cheese, and drank off the rest of his pint of ale. "Come on," he said, "let's be 
stepping." 

Outside, in the almost tangible darkness, Breton clutched Spargo's arm. 
"Who's the man?" he said. "Can you think, Spargo?" 

"Can't" answered Spargo. "I was trying to, while that chap was talking. 
But--it's somebody that's got in before us. Not Rathbury, anyhow--he's not 
serious-faced. Heavens, Breton, however are you going to find your way in 
this darkness?" 


"You'll see presently. We follow the road a little. Then we turn up the 
fell side there. On the top, if the night clears a bit, we ought to see Great 
Shunnor Fell and Lovely Seat--they're both well over two thousand feet, 
and they stand up well. We want to make for a point clear between them. 
But I warn you, Spargo, it's stiff going!" 

"Go ahead!" said Spargo. "It's the first time in my life I ever did 
anything of this sort, but we're going on if it takes us all night. I couldn't 
sleep in any bed now that I've heard there's somebody ahead of us. Go first, 
old chap, and I'll follow." 

Breton went steadily forward along the road. That was easy work, but 
when he turned off and began to thread his way up the fell-side by what was 
obviously no more than a sheep-track, Spargo's troubles began. It seemed to 
him that he was walking as in a nightmare; all that he saw was magnified 
and heightened; the darkening sky above; the faint outlines of the towering 
hills; the gaunt spectres of fir and pine; the figure of Breton forging stolidly 
and surely ahead. Now the ground was soft and spongy under his feet; now 
it was stony and rugged; more than once he caught an ankle in the wire-like 
heather and tripped, bruising his knees. And in the end he resigned himself 
to keeping his eye on Breton, outlined against the sky, and following 
doggedly in his footsteps. 

"Was there no other way than this?" he asked after a long interval of 
silence. "Do you mean to say those two--Elphick and Cardlestone--would 
take this way?" 

"There is another way--down the valley, by Thwaite Bridge and 
Hardraw," answered Breton, "but it's miles and miles round. This is a 
straight cut across country, and in daylight it's a delightful walk. But at 
night--Gad!--here's the rain, Spargo!" 

The rain came down as it does in that part of the world, with a 
suddenness that was as fierce as it was heavy. The whole of the grey night 
was blotted out; Spargo was only conscious that he stood in a vast solitude 
and was being gradually drowned. But Breton, whose sight was keener, and 
who had more knowledge of the situation dragged his companion into the 
shelter of a group of rocks. He laughed a little as they huddled closely 
together. 

"This is a different sort of thing to pursuing detective work in Fleet 
Street, Spargo," he said. "You would come on, you know." 


"I'm going on if we go through cataracts and floods," answered Spargo. 
"I might have been induced to stop at the 'Moor Cock' overnight if we 
hadn't heard of that chap in front. If he's after those two he's somebody who 
knows something. What I can't make out is--who he can be." 

"Nor I," said Breton. "I can't think of anybody who knows of this 
retreat. But--has it ever struck you, Spargo, that somebody beside yourself 
may have been investigating?" 

"Possible," replied Spargo. "One never knows. I only wish we'd been a 
few hours earlier. For I wanted to have the first word with those two." 

The rain ceased as suddenly as it had come. Just as suddenly the 
heavens cleared. And going forward to the top of the ridge which they were 
then crossing, Breton pointed an arm to something shining far away below 
them. 

"You see that?” he said. "That's a sheet of water lying between us and 
Cotterdale. We leave that on our right hand, climb the fell beyond it, drop 
down into Cotterdale, cross two more ranges of fell, and come down into 
Fossdale under Lovely Seat. There's a good two hours and a half stiff pull 
yet, Spargo. Think you can stick it?" 

Spargo set his teeth. 

"Go on!" he said. 

Up hill, down dale, now up to his ankles in peaty ground, now tearing 
his shins, now bruising his knees, Spargo, yearning for the London lights, 
the well-paved London streets, the convenient taxi-cab, even the humble 
omnibus, plodded forward after his guide. It seemed to him that they had 
walked for ages and had traversed a whole continent of mountains and 
valley when at last Breton, halting on the summit of a wind-swept ridge, 
laid one hand on his companion's shoulder and pointed downward with the 
other. 

"There!" he said. "There!" 

Spargo looked ahead into the night. Far away, at what seemed to him to 
be a considerable distance, he saw the faint, very faint glimmer of a light--a 
mere spark of a light. 

"That's the cottage," said Breton, "Late as it is, you see, they're up. And 
here's the roughest bit of the journey. It'll take me all my time to find the 
track across this moor, Spargo, so step carefully after me--there are bogs 
and holes hereabouts." 


Another hour had gone by ere the two came to the cottage. Sometimes 
the guiding light had vanished, blotted out by intervening rises in the 
ground; always, when they saw it again, they were slowly drawing nearer to 
it. And now when they were at last close to it, Spargo realized that he found 
himself in one of the loneliest places he had ever been capable of 
imagining--so lonely and desolate a spot he had certainly never seen. In the 
dim light he could see a narrow, crawling stream, making its way down 
over rocks and stones from the high ground of Great Shunnor Fell. Opposite 
to the place at which they stood, on the edge of the moorland, a horseshoe 
like formation of ground was backed by a ring of fir and pine; beneath this 
protecting fringe of trees stood a small building of grey stone which looked 
as if it had been originally built by some shepherd as a pen for the moorland 
sheep. It was of no more than one storey in height, but of some length; a 
considerable part of it was hidden by shrubs and brushwood. And from one 
uncurtained, blindless window the light of a lamp shone boldly into the 
fading darkness without. 

Breton pulled up on the edge of the crawling stream. 

"We've got to get across there, Spargo," he said. "But as we're already 
soaked to the knee it doesn't matter about getting another wetting. Have you 
any idea how long we've been walking?" 

"Hours--days--years!" replied Spargo. 

"I should say quite four hours," said Breton. "In that case, it's well past 
two o'clock, and the light will be breaking in another hour or so. Now, once 
across this stream, what shall we do?" 

"What have we come to do? Go to the cottage, of course!" 

"Wait a bit. No need to startle them. By the fact they've got a light, I 
take it that they're up. Look there!" 

As he spoke, a figure crossed the window passing between it and the 
light. 

"That's not Elphick, nor yet Cardlestone," said Spargo. "They're 
medium-heighted men. That's a tallish man." 

"Then it's the man the landlord of the 'Moor Cock’ told us about," said 
Breton. "Now, look here--I know every inch of this place. When we're 
across let me go up to the cottage, and I'll take an observation through that 
window and see who's inside. Come on." 

He led Spargo across the stream at a place where a succession of 
boulders made a natural bridge, and bidding him keep quiet, went up the 


bank to the cottage. Spargo, watching him, saw him make his way past the 
shrubs and undergrowth until he came to a great bush which stood between 
the lighted window and the projecting porch of the cottage. He lingered in 
the shadow of this bush but for a short moment; then came swiftly and 
noiselessly back to his companion. His hand fell on Spargo's arm with a 
clutch of nervous excitement. 

"Spargo!" he whispered. "Who on earth do you think the other man is?" 

CHAPTER THIRTY 

-FOUR 

THE WHIP HAND 

Spargo, almost irritable from desire to get at close grips with the objects 
of his long journey, shook off Breton's hand with a growl of resentment. 

"And how on earth can I waste time guessing?" he exclaimed. "Who is 
he?" 

Breton laughed softly. 

"Steady, Spargo, steady!" he said. "It's Myerst--the Safe Deposit man. 
Myerst!" 

Spargo started as if something had bitten him. 

"Myerst!" he almost shouted. "Myerst! Good Lord!--why did I never 
think of him? Myerst! Then----" 

"I don't know why you should have thought of him," said Breton. "But-- 
he's there." 

Spargo took a step towards the cottage: Breton pulled him back. 

"Wait!" he said. "We've got to discuss this. I'd better tell you what 
they're doing." 

"What are they doing, then?" demanded Spargo impatiently. 

"Well," answered Breton. "They're going through a quantity of papers. 
The two old gentlemen look very ill and very miserable. Myerst is evidently 
laying down the law to them in some fashion or other. I've formed a notion, 
Spargo." 

"What notion?" 

"Myerst is in possession of whatever secret they have, and he's followed 
them down here to blackmail them. That's my notion." 

Spargo thought awhile, pacing up and down the river bank. 

"I daresay you're right," he said. "Now, what's to be done?" 

Breton, too, considered matters. 


"I wish," he said at last, "I wish we could get in there and overhear 
what's going on. But that's impossible--I know that cottage. The only thing 
we can do is this--we must catch Myerst unawares. He's here for no good. 
Look here!" 

And reaching round to his hip-pocket Breton drew out a Browning 
revolver and wagged it in his hand with a smile. 

"That's a useful thing to have, Spargo," he remarked. "I slipped it into 
my pocket the other day, wondering why on earth I did it. Now it'll come in 
handy. For anything we know Myerst may be armed." 

"Well?" said Spargo. 

"Come up to the cottage. If things turn out as I think they will, Myerst, 
when he's got what he wants, will be off. Now, you shall get where I did 
just now, behind that bush, and I'll station myself in the doorway. You can 
report to me, and when Myerst comes out I'll cover him. Come on, Spargo; 
it's beginning to get light already." 

Breton cautiously led the way along the river bank, making use of such 
cover as the willows and alders afforded. Together, he and Spargo made 
their way to the front of the cottage. Arrived at the door, Breton posted 
himself in the porch, motioning to Spargo to creep in behind the bushes and 
to look through the window. And Spargo noiselessly followed his directions 
and slightly parting the branches which concealed him looked in through 
the uncurtained glass. 

The interior into which he looked was rough and comfortless in the 
extreme. There were the bare accessories of a moorland cottage; rough 
chairs and tables, plastered walls, a fishing rod or two piled in a corner; 
some food set out on a side table. At the table in the middle of the floor the 
three men sat. Cardlestone's face was in the shadow; Myerst had his back to 
the window; old Elphick bending over the table was laboriously writing 
with shaking fingers. And Spargo twisted his head round to his companion. 

"Elphick," he said, "is writing a cheque. Myerst has another cheque in 
his hand. Be ready!--when he gets that second cheque I guess he'll be off." 

Breton smiled grimly and nodded. A moment later Spargo whispered 
again. 

"Look out, Breton! He's coming." 

Breton drew back into the angle of the porch; Spargo quitted his 
protecting bush and took the other angle. The door opened. And they heard 
Myerst's voice, threatening, commanding in tone. 


"Now, remember all I've said! And don't you forget--I've the whip hand 
of both of you--the whip hand!" 

Then Myerst turned and stepped out into the grey light--to find himself 
confronted by an athletic young man who held the muzzle of an ugly 
revolver within two inches of the bridge of his nose and in a remarkably 
firm and steady grip. Another glance showed him the figure of a second 
business-like looking young man at his side, whose attitude showed a desire 
to grapple with him. 

"Good-morning, Mr. Myerst," said Breton with cold and _ ironic 
politeness. "We are glad to meet you so unexpectedly. And--I must trouble 
you to put up your hands. Quick!" 

Myerst made one hurried movement of his right hand towards his hip, 
but a sudden growl from Breton made him shift it just as quickly above his 
head, whither the left followed it. Breton laughed softly. 

"That's wise, Mr. Myerst," he said, keeping his revolver steadily pointed 
at his prisoner's nose. "Discretion will certainly be the better part of your 
valour on this occasion. Spargo--may I trouble you to see what Mr. Myerst 
carries in his pockets? Go through them carefully. Not for papers or 
documents--just now. We can leave that matter--we've plenty of time. See if 
he's got a weapon of any sort on him, Spargo--that's the important thing." 

Considering that Spargo had never gone through the experience of 
searching a man before, he made sharp and creditable work of seeing what 
the prisoner carried. And he forthwith drew out and exhibited a revolver, 
while Myerst, finding his tongue, cursed them both, heartily and with 
profusion. 

"Excellent!" said Breton, laughing again. "Sure he's got nothing else on 
him that's dangerous, Spargo? All right. Now, Mr. Myerst, right about face! 
Walk into the cottage, hands up, and remember there are two revolvers 
behind your back. March!" 

Myerst obeyed this peremptory order with more curses. The three 
walked into the cottage. Breton kept his eye on his captive; Spargo gave a 
glance at the two old men. Cardlestone, white and shaking, was lying back 
in his chair; Elphick, scarcely less alarmed, had risen, and was coming 
forward with trembling limbs. 

"Wait a moment,” said Breton, soothingly. "Don't alarm yourself. We'll 
deal with Mr. Myerst here first. Now, Myerst, my man, sit down in that 
chair--it's the heaviest the place affords. Into it, now! Spargo, you see that 


coil of rope there. Tie Myerst up--hand and foot--to that chair. And tie him 
well. All the knots to be double, Spargo, and behind him." 

Myerst suddenly laughed. "You damned young bully!" he exclaimed. "If 
you put a rope round me, you're only putting ropes round the necks of these 
two old villains. Mark that, my fine fellows!" 

"We'll see about that later," answered Breton. He kept Myerst covered 
while Spargo made play with the rope. "Don't be afraid of hurting him, 
Spargo,” he said. "Tie him well and strong. He won't shift that chair in a 
hurry." 

Spargo spliced his man to the chair in a fashion that would have done 
credit to a sailor. He left Myerst literally unable to move either hand or foot, 
and Myerst cursed him from crown to heel for his pains. "That'll do," said 
Breton at last. He dropped his revolver into his pocket and turned to the two 
old men. Elphick averted his eyes and sank into a chair in the darkest corner 
of the room: old Cardlestone shook as with palsy and muttered words which 
the two young men could not catch. "Guardian," continued Breton, "don't 
be frightened! And don't you be frightened, either, Mr. Cardlestone. There's 
nothing to be afraid of, just yet, whatever there may be later on. It seems to 
me that Mr. Spargo and I came just in time. Now, guardian, what was this 
fellow after?" 

Old Elphick lifted his head and shook it; he was plainly on the verge of 
tears; as for Cardlestone, it was evident that his nerve was completely gone. 
And Breton pointed Spargo to an old corner cupboard. 

"Spargo," he said, "I'm pretty sure you'll find whisky in there. Give 
them both a stiff dose: they've broken up. Now, guardian," he continued, 
when Spargo had carried out this order, "what was he after? Shall I suggest 
it? Was it--blackmail?" 

Cardlestone began to whimper; Elphick nodded his head. "Yes, yes!" he 
muttered. "Blackmail! That was it--blackmail. He--he got money--papers-- 
from us. They're on him." 

Breton turned on the captive with a look of contempt. 

"I thought as much, Mr. Myerst," he said. "Spargo, let's see what he has 
on him." 

Spargo began to search the prisoner's pockets. He laid out everything on 
the table as he found it. It was plain that Myerst had contemplated some sort 
of flight or a long, long journey. There was a quantity of loose gold; a 
number of bank-notes of the more easily negotiated denominations; various 


foreign securities, realizable in Paris. And there was an open cheque, signed 
by Cardlestone for ten thousand pounds, and another, with Elphick's name 
at the foot, also open, for half that amount. Breton examined all these 
matters as Spargo handed them out. He turned to old Elphick. 

"Guardian," he said, "why have you or Mr. Cardlestone given this man 
these cheques and securities? What hold has he on you?" 

Old Cardlestone began to whimper afresh; Elphick turned a troubled 
face on his ward. 

"He--he threatened to accuse us of the murder of Marbury!" he faltered. 
"We--we didn't see that we had a chance." 

"What does he know of the murder of Marbury and of you in connection 
with it?" demanded Breton. "Come--tell me the truth now." 

"He's been investigating--so he says," answered Elphick. "He lives in 
that house in Middle Temple Lane, you know, in the top-floor rooms above 
Cardlestone's. And--and he says he's the fullest evidence against 
Cardlestone--and against me as an accessory after the fact." 

"And--it's a lie?" asked Breton. 

"A lie!" answered Elphick. "Of course, it's a lie. But--he's so clever that- 
-that----" 

"That you don't know how you could prove it otherwise," said Breton. 
"Ah! And so this fellow lives over Mr. Cardlestone there, does he? That 
may account for a good many things. Now we must have the police here." 
He sat down at the table and drew the writing materials to him. "Look here, 
Spargo,” he continued. "I'm going to write a note to the superintendent of 
police at Hawes--there's a farm half a mile from here where I can get a man 
to ride down to Hawes with the note. Now, if you want to send a wire to the 
Watchman, draft it out, and he'll take it with him." 

Elphick began to move in his corner. 

"Must the police come?" he said. "Must----" 

"The police must come," answered Breton firmly. "Go ahead with your 
wire, Spargo, while I write this note." 

Three quarters of an hour later, when Breton came back from the farm, 
he sat down at Elphick's side and laid his hand on the old man's. 

"Now, guardian,” he said, quietly, "you've got to tell us the truth." 

CHAPTER THIRTY 

-FIVE 

MYERST EXPLAINS 


It had been apparent to Spargo, from the moment of his entering the 
cottage, that the two old men were suffering badly from shock and fright: 
Cardlestone still sat in his comer shivering and trembling; he looked 
incapable of explaining anything; Elphick was scarcely more fitted to 
speak. And when Breton issued his peremptory invitation to his guardian to 
tell the truth, Spargo intervened. 

"Far better leave him alone, Breton," he said in a low voice. "Don't you 
see the old chap's done up? They're both done up. We don't know what 
they've gone through with this fellow before we came, and it's certain 
they've had no sleep. Leave it all till later--after all, we've found them and 
we've found him." He jerked his thumb over his shoulder in Myerst's 
direction, and Breton involuntarily followed the movement. He caught the 
prisoner's eye, and Myerst laughed. 

"I daresay you two young men think yourselves very clever," he said 
sneeringly. "Don't you, now?" 

"We've been clever enough to catch you, anyway," retorted Breton. 
"And now we've got you we'll keep you till the police can relieve us of 
you.” 

"Oh!" said Myerst, with another sneering laugh. "And on what charge 
do you propose to hand me over to the police? It strikes me you'll have 
some difficulty in formulating one, Mr. Breton." 

"Well see about that later," said Breton. "You've extorted money by 
menaces from these gentlemen, at any rate." 

"Have I? How do you know they didn't entrust me with these cheques as 
their agent?" exclaimed Myerst. "Answer me that! Or, rather, let them 
answer if they dare. Here you, Cardlestone, you Elphick--didn't you give 
me these cheques as your agent? Speak up now, and quick!" 

Spargo, watching the two old men, saw them both quiver at the sound of 
Myerst's voice; Cardlestone indeed, began to whimper softly. 

"Look here, Breton," he said, whispering, "this scoundrel's got some 
hold on these two old chaps--they're frightened to death of him. Leave them 
alone: it would be best for them if they could get some rest. Hold your 
tongue, you!" he added aloud, turning to Myerst. "When we want you to 
speak we'll tell you." 

But Myerst laughed again. 

"All very high and mighty, Mr. Spargo of the Watchman!" he sneered. 
"You're another of the cock-sure lot. And you're very clever, but not clever 


enough. Now, look here! Supposing--" 

Spargo turned his back on him. He went over to old Cardlestone and felt 
his hands. And he turned to Breton with a look of concern. 

"I say!" he exclaimed. "He's more than frightened--he's ill! What's to be 
done?" 

"I asked the police to bring a doctor along with them," answered Breton. 
"In the meantime, let's put him to bed--there are beds in that inner room. 
We'll get him to bed and give him something hot to drink--that's all I can 
think of for the present." 

Between them they managed to get Cardlestone to his bed, and Spargo, 
with a happy thought, boiled water on the rusty stove and put hot bottles to 
his feet. When that was done they persuaded Elphick to lie down in the 
inner room. Presently both old men fell asleep, and then Breton and Spargo 
suddenly realized that they themselves were hungry and wet and weary. 

"There ought to be food in the cupboard," said Breton, beginning to 
rummage. "They've generally had a good stock of tinned things. Here we 
are, Spargo--these are tongues and sardines. Make some hot coffee while I 
open one of these tins." 

The prisoner watched the preparations for a rough and ready breakfast 
with eyes that eventually began to glisten. 

"I may remind you that I'm hungry, too," he said as Spargo set the coffee 
on the table. "And you've no right to starve me, even if you've the physical 
ability to keep me tied up. Give me something to eat, if you please." 

"You shan't starve," said Breton, carelessly. He cut an ample supply of 
bread and meat, filled a cup with coffee and placed cup and plate before 
Myerst. "Untie his right arm, Spargo," he continued. "I think we can give 
him that liberty. We've got his revolver, anyhow." 

For a while the three men ate and drank in silence. At last Myerst 
pushed his plate away. He looked scrutinizingly at his two captors. "Look 
here!" he said. "You think you know a lot about all this affair, Spargo, but 
there's only one person who knows all about it. That's me!" 

"We're taking that for granted," said Spargo. "We guessed as much when 
we found you here. You'll have ample opportunity for explanation, you 
know, later on." 

"T'll explain now, if you care to hear," said Myerst with another of his 
cynical laughs. "And if I do, I'll tell you the truth. I know you've got an idea 
in your heads that isn't favourable to me, but you're utterly wrong, whatever 


you may think. Look here!--I'll make you a fair offer. There are some cigars 
in my case there--give me one, and mix me a drink of that whisky--a good 
‘un--and I'll tell you what I know about this matter. Come on!--anything's 
better than sitting here doing nothing." 

The two young men looked at each other. Then Breton nodded. "Let 
him talk if he likes," he said. "We're not bound to believe him. And we may 
hear something that's true. Give him his cigar and his drink." 

Myerst took a stiff pull at the contents of the tumbler which Spargo 
presently set before him. He laughed as he inhaled the first fumes of his 
cigar. 

"As it happens, you'll hear nothing but the truth," he observed. "Now 
that things are as they are, there's no reason why I shouldn't tell the truth. 
The fact is, I've nothing to fear. You can't give me in charge, for it so 
happens that I've got a power of attorney from these two old chaps inside 
there to act for them in regard to the money they entrusted me with. It's in 
an inside pocket of that letter-case, and if you look at it, Breton, you'll see 
it's in order. I'm not even going to dare you to interfere with or destroy it-- 
you're a barrister, and you'll respect the law. But that's a fact--and if 
anybody's got a case against anybody, I have against you two for assault and 
illegal detention. But I'm not a vindictive man, and----" 

Breton took up Myerst's letter-case and examined its contents. And 
presently he turned to Spargo. 

"He's right!" he whispered. "This is quite in order." He turned to Myerst. 
"All the same," he said, addressing him, "we shan't release you, because we 
believe you're concermed in the murder of John Marbury. We're justified in 
holding you on that account." 

"All right, my young friend," said Myerst. "Have your own stupid way. 
But I said I'd tell you the plain truth. Well, the plain truth is that I know no 
more of the absolute murder of your father than I know of what is going on 
in Timbuctoo at this moment! I do not know who killed John Maitland. 
That's a fact! It may have been the old man in there who's already at his 
own last gasp, or it mayn't. I tell you I don't know--though, like you, 
Spargo, I've tried hard to find out. That's the truth--I do not know." 

"You expect us to believe that?" exclaimed Breton incredulously. 

"Believe it or not, as you like--it's the truth," answered Myerst. "Now, 
look here--I said nobody knew as much of this affair as I know, and that's 
true also. And here's the truth of what I know. The old man in that room, 


whom you know as Nicholas Cardlestone, is in reality Chamberlayne, the 
stockbroker, of Market Milcaster, whose name was so freely mentioned 
when your father was tried there. That's another fact!" 

"How," asked Breton, sternly, "can you prove it? How do you know it?" 

"Because," replied Myerst, with a cunning grin, "I helped to carry out 
his mock death and burial--I was a solicitor in those days, and my name 
was--something else. There were three of us at it: Chamberlayne's nephew; 
a doctor of no reputation; and myself. We carried it out very cleverly, and 
Chamberlayne gave us five thousand pounds apiece for our trouble. It was 
not the first time that I had helped him and been well paid for my help. The 
first time was in connection with the Cloudhampton Hearth and Home 
Mutual Benefit Society affair--Aylmore, or Ainsworth, was as innocent as a 
child in that!--Chamberlayne was the man at the back. But, unfortunately, 
Chamberlayne didn't profit--he lost all he got by it, pretty quick. That was 
why be transferred his abilities to Market Milcaster." 

"You can prove all this, I suppose?" remarked Spargo. 

"Every word--every letter! But about the Market Milcaster affair: Your 
father, Breton, was right in what he said about Chamberlayne having all the 
money that was got from the bank. He had--and he engineered that mock 
death and funeral so that he could disappear, and he paid us who helped him 
generously, as I've told you. The thing couldn't have been better done. 
When it was done, the nephew disappeared; the doctor disappeared; 
Chamberlayne disappeared. I had bad luck--to tell you the truth, I was 
struck off the rolls for a technical offence. So I changed my name and 
became Mr. Myerst, and eventually what I am now. And it was not until 
three years ago that I found Chamberlayne. I found him in this way: After I 
became secretary to the Safe Deposit Company, I took chambers in the 
Temple, above Cardlestone's. And I speedily found out who he was. Instead 
of going abroad, the old fox--though he was a comparatively young ‘un, 
then!--had shaved off his beard, settled down in the Temple and given 
himself up to his two hobbies, collecting curiosities and stamps. There he'd 
lived quietly all these years, and nobody had ever recognized or suspected 
him. Indeed, I don't see how they could; he lived such a quiet, secluded life, 
with his collections, his old port, and his little whims and fads. But--I knew 
him!" 

"And you doubtless profited by your recognition," suggested Breton. 


"I certainly did. He was glad to pay me a nice sum every quarter to hold 
my tongue," replied Myerst, "and I was glad to take it and, naturally, I 
gained a considerable knowledge of him. He had only one friend--Mr. 
Elphick, in there. Now, I'll you about him." 

"Only if you are going to speak respectfully of him," said Breton 
sternly. 

"I've no reason to do otherwise. Elphick is the man who ought to have 
married your mother. When things turned out as they did, Elphick took you 
and brought you up as he has done, so that you should never know of your 
father's disgrace. Elphick never knew until last night that Cardlestone is 
Chamberlayne. Even the biggest scoundrels have friends--Elphick's very 
fond of Cardlestone. He----" 

Spargo turned sharply on Myerst. 

"You say Elphick didn't know until last night!" he exclaimed. "Why, 
then, this running away? What were they running from?" 

"I have no more notion than you have, Spargo," replied Myerst. "I tell 
you one or other of them knows something that I don't. Elphick, I gather, 
took fright from you, and went to Cardlestone--then they both vanished. It 
may be that Cardlestone did kill Maitland--I don't know. But I'll tell you 
what I know about the actual murder--for I do know a good deal about it, 
though, as I say, I don't know who killed Maitland. Now, first, you know all 
that about Maitland's having papers and valuables and gold on him? Very 
well--I've got all that. The whole lot is locked up--safely--and I'm willing to 
hand it over to you, Breton, when we go back to town, and the necessary 
proof is given--as it will be--that you're Maitland's son." 

Myerst paused to see the effect of this announcement, and laughed when 
he saw the blank astonishment which stole over his hearers’ faces. 

"And still more," he continued, "I've got all the contents of that leather 
box which Maitland deposited with me--that's safely locked up, too, and at 
your disposal. I took possession of that the day after the murder. Then, for 
purposes of my own, I went to Scotland Yard, as Spargo there is aware. You 
see, I was playing a game--and it required some ingenuity." 

"A game!" exclaimed Breton. "Good heavens--what game?" 

"I never knew until I had possession of all these things that Marbury 
was Maitland of Market Milcaster," answered Myerst. "When I did know 
then I began to put things together and to pursue my own line, independent 
of everybody. I tell you I had all Maitland's papers and possessions, by that 


time--except one thing. That packet of Australian stamps. And--I found out 
that those stamps were in the hands of--Cardlestone!" 

CHAPTER THIRTY 

-SIX 

THE FINAL TELEGRAM 

Myerst paused, to take a pull at his glass, and to look at the two amazed 
listeners with a smile of conscious triumph. 

"In the hands of Cardlestone," he repeated. "Now, what did I argue from 
that? Why, of course, that Maitland had been to Cardlestone's rooms that 
night. Wasn't he found lying dead at the foot of Cardlestone's stairs? Aye-- 
but who found him? Not the porter--not the police--not you, Master Spargo, 
with all your cleverness. The man who found Maitland lying dead there that 
night was--I!" 

In the silence that followed, Spargo, who had been making notes of 
what Myerst said, suddenly dropped his pencil and thrusting his hands in 
his pockets sat bolt upright with a look which Breton, who was watching 
him seriously, could not make out. It was the look of a man whose ideas and 
conceptions are being rudely upset. And Myerst, too, saw it and he laughed, 
more sneeringly than ever. 

"That's one for you, Spargo!" he said. "That surprises you--that makes 
you think. Now what do you think?--if one may ask." 

"I think," said Spargo, "that you are either a consummate liar, or that 
this mystery is bigger than before." 

"I can lie when it's necessary," retorted Myerst. "Just now it isn't 
necessary. I'm telling you the plain truth: there's no reason why I shouldn't. 
As I've said before, although you two young bullies have tied me up in this 
fashion, you can't do anything against me. I've a power of attorney from 
those two old men in there, and that's enough to satisfy anybody as to my 
possession of their cheques and securities. I've the whip hand of you, my 
sons, in all ways. And that's why I'm telling you the truth--to amuse myself 
during this period of waiting. The plain truth, my sons!" 

"In pursuance of which," observed Breton, drily, "I think you mentioned 
that you were the first person to find my father lying dead?" 

"I was. That is--as far as I can gather. I'll tell you all about it. As I said, I 
live over Cardlestone. That night I came home very late--it was well past 
one o'clock. There was nobody about--as a matter of fact, no one has 
residential chambers in that building but Cardlestone and myself. I found 


the body of a man lying in the entry. I struck a match and immediately 
recognized my visitor of the afternoon--John Marbury. Now, although I was 
so late in going home, I was as sober as a man can be, and I think pretty 
quickly at all times. I thought at double extra speed just then. And the first 
thing I did was to strip the body of every article it had on it--money, papers, 
everything. All these things are safely locked up--they've never been 
tracked. Next day, using my facilities as secretary to the Safe Deposit 
Company, I secured the things in that box. Then I found out who the dead 
man really was. And then I deliberately set to work to throw dust in the eyes 
of the police and of the newspapers, and particularly in the eyes of young 
Master Spargo there. I had an object." 

"What?" asked Breton. 

"What! Knowing all I did, I firmly believed that Marbury, or, rather, 
Maitland, had been murdered by either Cardlestone or Elphick. I put it to 
myself in this way, and my opinion was strengthened as you, Spargo, 
inserted news in your paper--Maitland, finding himself in the vicinity of 
Cardlestone after leaving Aylmore's rooms that night, tured into our 
building, perhaps just to see where Cardlestone lived. He met Cardlestone 
accidentally, or he perhaps met Cardlestone and Elphick together--they 
recognized each other. Maitland probably threatened to expose Cardlestone, 
or, rather, Chamberlayne--nobody, of course, could know what happened, 
but my theory was that Chamberlayne killed him. There, at any rate, was 
the fact that Maitland was found murdered at Chamberlayne's very 
threshold. And, in the course of a few days, I proved, to my own positive 
satisfaction, by getting access to Chamberlayne's rooms in his absence that 
Maitland had been there, had been in those rooms. For I found there, in 
Chamberlayne's desk, the rare Australian stamps of which Criedir told at 
the inquest. That was proof positive." 

Spargo looked at Breton. They knew what Myerst did not know--that 
the stamps of which he spoke were lying in Spargo's breast pocket, where 
they had lain since he had picked them up from the litter and confusion of 
Chamberlayne's floor. 

"Why," asked Breton, after a pause, "why did you never accuse 
Cardlestone, or Chamberlayne, of the murder?" 

"I did! I have accused him a score of times--and Elphick, too," replied 
Myerst with emphasis. "Not at first, mind you--I never let Chamberlayne 
know that I ever suspected him for some time. I had my own game to play. 


But at last--not so many days ago--I did. I accused them both. That's how I 
got the whip hand of them. They began to be afraid--by that time Elphick 
had got to know all about Cardlestone's past as Chamberlayne. And as I tell 
you, Elphick's fond of Cardlestone. It's queer, but he is. He--wants to shield 
him." 

"What did they say when you accused them?" asked Breton. "Let's keep 
to that point--never mind their feelings for one another." 

"Just so, but that feeling's a lot more to do with this mystery than you 
think, my young friend," said Myerst. "What did they say, you ask? Why, 
they strenuously denied it, Cardlestone swore solemnly to me that he had no 
part or lot in the murder of Maitland. So did Elphick. But--they know 
something about the murder. If those two old men can't tell you definitely 
who actually struck John Maitland down, I'm certain that they have a very 
clear idea in their minds as to who really did! They--" 

A sudden sharp cry from the inner room interrupted Myerst. Breton and 
Spargo started to their feet and made for the door. But before they could 
reach it Elphick came out, white and shaking. 

"He's gone!" he exclaimed in quavering accents. "My old friend's gone-- 
he's dead! I was--asleep. I woke suddenly and looked at him. He----" 

Spargo forced the old man into a chair and gave him some whisky; 
Breton passed quickly into the inner room; only to come back shaking his 
head. 

"He's dead," he said. "He evidently died in his sleep." 

"Then his secret's gone with him," remarked Myerst, calmly. "And now 
we Shall never know if he did kill John Maitland or if he didn't. So that's 
done with!" 

Old Elphick suddenly sat up in his chair, pushing Spargo fiercely away 
from his side. 

"He didn't kill John Maitland!" he cried angrily, attempting to shake his 
fist at Myerst. "Whoever says he killed Maitland lies. He was as innocent as 
I am. You've tortured and tormented him to his death with that charge, as 
you're torturing me--among you. I tell you he'd nothing to do with John 
Maitland's death--nothing!" 

Myerst laughed. 

"Who had, then?" he said. 

"Hold your tongue!" commanded Breton, turning angrily on him. He sat 
down by Elphick's side and laid his hand soothingly on the old man's arm. 


"Guardian," he said, "why don't you tell what you know? Don't be afraid 
of that fellow there--he's safe enough. Tell Spargo and me what you know 
of the matter. Remember, nothing can hurt Cardlestone, or Chamberlayne, 
or whoever he is or was, now." 

Elphick sat for a moment shaking his head. He allowed Spargo to give 
him another drink; he lifted his head and looked at the two young men with 
something of an appeal. 

"I'm badly shaken," he said. "I've suffered much lately--I've learnt 
things that I didn't know. Perhaps I ought to have spoken before, but I was 
afraid for--for him. He was a good friend, Cardlestone, whatever else he 
may have been--a good friend. And--I don't know any more than what 
happened that night." 

"Tell us what happened that night," said Breton. 

"Well, that night I went round, as I often did, to play piquet with 
Cardlestone. That was about ten o'clock. About eleven Jane Baylis came to 
Cardlestone's--she'd been to my rooms to find me--wanted to see me 
particularly--and she'd come on there, knowing where I should be. 
Cardlestone would make her have a glass of wine and a biscuit; she sat 
down and we all talked. Then, about, I should think, a quarter to twelve, a 
knock came at Cardlestone's door--his outer door was open, and of course 
anybody outside could see lights within. Cardlestone went to the door: we 
heard a man's voice enquire for him by name; then the voice added that 
Criedir, the stamp dealer, had advised him to call on Mr. Cardlestone to 
show him some rare Australian stamps, and that seeing a light under his 
door he had knocked. Cardlestone asked him in--he came in. That was the 
man we saw next day at the mortuary. Upon my honour, we didn't know 
him, either that night or next day!" 

"What happened when he came in?" asked Breton. 

"Cardlestone asked him to sit down: he offered and gave him a drink. 
The man said Criedir had given him Cardlestone's address, and that he'd 
been with a friend at some rooms in Fountain Court, and as he was passing 
our building he'd just looked to make sure where Cardlestone lived, and as 
he'd noticed a light he'd made bold to knock. He and Cardlestone began to 
examine the stamps. Jane Baylis said good-night, and she and I left 
Cardlestone and the man together." 

"No one had recognized him?" said Breton. 


"No one! Remember, I only once or twice saw Maitland in all my life. 
The others certainly did not recognize him. At least, I never knew that they 
did--if they did." 

"Tell us," said Spargo, joining in for the first time, "tell us what you and 
Miss Baylis did?" 

"At the foot of the stairs Jane Baylis suddenly said she'd forgotten 
something in Cardlestone's lobby. As she was going out in to Fleet Street, 
and I was going down Middle Temple Lane to turn off to my own rooms we 
said good-night. She went back upstairs. And I went home. And upon my 
soul and honour that's all I know!" 

Spargo suddenly leapt to his feet. He snatched at his cap--a sodden and 
bedraggled headgear which he had thrown down when they entered the 
cottage. 

"That's enough!" he almost shouted. "I've got it--at last! Breton--where's 
the nearest telegraph office? Hawes? Straight down this valley? Then, here's 
for it! Look after things till I'm back, or, when the police come, join me 
there. I shall catch the first train to town, anyhow, after wiring." 

"But--what are you after, Spargo?" exclaimed Breton. "Stop! What on 
earth----" 

But Spargo had closed the door and was running for all he was worth 
down the valley. Three quarters of an hour later he startled a quiet and 
peaceful telegraphist by darting, breathless and dirty, into a sleepy country 
post office, snatching a telegraph form and scribbling down a message in 
shaky handwriting:-- 

_Rathbury, New Scotland Yard, London. Arrest Jane Baylis at once for 
murder of John Maitland. Coming straight to town with full evidence. 

Frank Spargo_. 

Then Spargo dropped on the office bench, and while the wondering 
operator set the wires ticking, strove to get his breath, utterly spent in his 
mad race across the heather. And when it was got he set out again--to find 
the station. 

Some days later, Spargo, having seen Stephen Aylmore walk out of the 
Bow Street dock, cleared of the charge against him, and in a fair way of 
being cleared of the affair of twenty years before, found himself in a very 
quiet corner of the Court holding the hand of Jessie Aylmore, who, he 
discovered, was saying things to him which he scarcely comprehended. 
There was nobody near them and the girl spoke freely and warmly. 


"But you will come--you will come today--and be properly thanked," 
she said. "You will--won't you?" 

Spargo allowed himself to retain possession of the hand. Also he took a 
straight look into Jessie Aylmore's eyes. 

"T don't want thanks," he said. "It was all a lot of luck. And if I come-- 
today--it will be to see--just you!" 

Jessie Aylmore looked down at the two hands. 

"I think," she whispered, "I think that is what I really meant!" 
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THE ORANGE-YELLOW DIAMOND 
By J. S. Fletcher 


CHAPTER ONE 
THE PRETTY PAWNBROKER 


On the southern edge of the populous parish of Paddington, in a 
parallelogram bounded by Oxford and Cambridge Terrace on the south, 
Praed Street on the north, and by Edgware Road on the east and Spring 
Street on the west, lies an assemblage of mean streets, the drab dulness of 
which forms a remarkable contrast to the pretentious architectural grandeurs 
of Sussex Square and Lancaster Gate, close by. In these streets the 
observant will always find all those evidences of depressing semi-poverty 
which are more evident in London than in any other English city. The 
houses look as if laughter was never heard within them. Where the window 
blinds are not torn, they are dirty; the folk who come out of the doors wear 
anxious and depressed faces. Such shops as are there are mainly kept for the 
sale of food of poor quality: the taverns at the comers are destitute of 
attraction or pretension. Whoever wanders into these streets finds their 
sordid shabbiness communicating itself: he escapes, cast down, wondering 
who the folk are who live in those grey, lifeless cages; what they do, what 
they think; how life strikes them. Even the very sparrows which fight in the 
gutters for garbage are less lively than London sparrows usually are; as for 
the children who sit about the doorsteps, they look as if the grass, the trees, 
the flowers, and the sunlight of the adjacent Kensington Gardens were as 
far away as the Desert of Gobi. Within this slice of the town, indeed, life is 
lived, as it were, in a stagnant backwash, which nothing and nobody can 
stir. 

In an upper room of one of the more respectable houses in one of the 
somewhat superior streets of this neighbourhood, a young man stood 
looking out of the window one November afternoon. It was then five 
o'clock, and the darkness was coming: all day a gentle, never-ceasing rain 
had been bringing the soot down from the dark skies upon the already dingy 
roofs. It was a dismal and miserable prospect upon which the watcher 


looked out, but not so miserable nor so dismal as the situation in which he 
just then found himself. The mean street beneath him was not more empty 
of cheerfulness than his pockets were empty of money and his stomach of 
food. He had spent his last penny on the previous day: it, and two other 
coppers, had gone on a mere mouthful of food and drink: since their 
disappearance he had eaten nothing. And he was now growing faint with 
hunger--and to add to his pains, some one, downstairs, was cooking 
herrings. The smell of the frying-pan nearly drove him ravenous. 

He turned from the window presently and looked round at the small 
room behind him. It was a poor, ill-furnished place--cleanliness, though of a 
dingy sort, its only recommendation. There was a bed, and a washstand, and 
a chest of drawers, and a couple of chairs--a few shillings would have 
purchased the lot at any second-hand dealer's. In a corner stood the 
occupant's trunk--all the property he had in the world was in it, save a few 
books which were carefully ranged on the chimney-piece, and certain 
writing materials that lay on a small table. A sharp eye, glancing at the 
books and the writing materials, and at a few sheets of manuscript scattered 
on the blotting-pad, would have been quick to see that here was the old tale, 
once more being lived out, of the literary aspirant who, at the very 
beginning of his career, was finding, by bitter experience, that, of all 
callings, that of literature is the most precarious. 

A half-hesitating tap at the door prefaced the entrance of a woman--the 
sort of woman who is seen in those streets by the score--a tallish, thinnish 
woman, old before her time, perpetually harassed, always anxious, always 
looking as if she expected misfortune. Her face was full of anxiety now as 
she glanced at her lodger--who, on his part, flushed all over his handsome 
young face with conscious embarrassment. He knew very well what the 
woman wanted--and he was powerless to respond to her appeal. 

"Mr. Lauriston," she said in a half whisper, "when do you think you'll be 
able to let me have a bit of money? It's going on for six weeks now, you 
know, and I'm that put to it, what with the rent, and the rates--" 

Andrew Lauriston shook his head--not in denial, but in sheer perplexity. 

"Mrs. Flitwick," he answered, "I'll give you your money the very minute 
I get hold of it! I told you the other day I'd sold two stories--well, I've asked 
to be paid for them at once, and the cheque might be here by any post. And 
I'm expecting another cheque, too--I'm surprised they aren't both here by 


this. The minute they arrive, I'll settle with you. I'm wanting money myself- 
-as badly as you are!" 

"T know that, Mr. Lauriston,” assented Mrs. Flitwick, "and I wouldn't 
bother you if I wasn't right pressed, myself. But there's the landlord at me-- 
he wants money tonight. And--you'll excuse me for mentioning it--but, till 
you get your cheques, Mr. Lauriston, why don't you raise a bit of ready 
money?" 

Lauriston looked round at his landlady with an air of surprised enquiry. 

"And how would I do that?" he asked. 

"You've a right good gold watch, Mr. Lauriston," she answered. "Any 
pawnbroker--and there's plenty of 'em, I'm sure!--'ud lend you a few pounds 
on that. Perhaps you've never had occasion to go to a pawnbroker before? 
No?--well, and I hadn't once upon a time, but I've had to, whether or no, 
since I came to letting lodgings, and if I'd as good a watch as yours is, I 
wouldn't go without money in my pocket! If you've money coming in, you 
can always get your goods back--and I should be thankful for something, 
Mr. Lauriston, if it was but a couple o' pounds. My landlord's that hard--" 

Lauriston turned and picked up his hat. 

"All right, Mrs. Flitwick," he said quietly. "I'll see what I can do. I-- I'd 
never even thought of it." 

When the woman had gone away, closing the door behind her, he pulled 
the watch out of his pocket and looked at it--an old-fashioned, good, gold 
watch, which had been his father's. No doubt a pawnbroker would lend 
money on it. But until then he had never had occasion to think of 
pawnbrokers. He had come to London nearly two years before, intending to 
make name, fame, and fortune by his pen. He had a little money to be going 
on with-- when he came. It had dwindled steadily, and it had been harder to 
replace it than he had calculated for. And at last there he was, in that cheap 
lodging, and at the end of his resources, and the cheque for his first two 
accepted stories had not arrived. Neither had a loan which, sorely against 
his will, he had been driven to request from the only man he could think of- 
-an old schoolmate, far away in Scotland. He had listened for the postman's 
knock, hoping it would bring relief, for four long days--and not one letter 
had come, and he was despairing and heartsick. But--there was the watch! 

He went out presently, and on the stair, feebly lighted by a jet of gas, he 
ran up against a fellow-lodger--a young Jew, whom he knew by the name of 
Mr. Melchior Rubinstein, who occupied the rooms immediately beneath his 


own. He was a quiet, affable little person, with whom Lauriston sometimes 
exchanged a word or two--and the fact that he sported rings on his fingers, a 
large pin in his tie, and a heavy watch-chain, which was either real gold or a 
very good imitation, made Lauriston think that he would give him some 
advice. He stopped him--with a shy look, and an awkward blush. 

"I say!" he said. "I--the fact is, I'm a bit hard up--temporarily, you know- 
-and I want to borrow some money on my watch. Could you tell me where 
there's a respectable pawnbroker's?" 

Melky--known to every one in the house by that familiar substitute for 
his more pretentious name--turned up the gas-jet and then held out a 
slender, long-fingered hand. "Let's look at the watch," he said curtly, in a 
soft, lisping voice. "I know more than a bit about watches, mister." 

Lauriston handed the watch over and watched Melky inquisitively as he 
looked at it, inside and out, in a very knowing and professional way. Melky 
suddenly glanced at him. "Now, you wouldn't like to sell this here bit of 
property, would you, Mr. Lauriston?" he enquired, almost wheedlingly. "I'll 
give you three quid for it--cash down." 

"Thank you--but I wouldn't sell it for worlds," replied Lauriston. 

"Say four quid, then," urged Melky. "Here!--between friends, I'll give 
you four-ten! Spot cash, mind you!" 

"No!" said Lauriston. "It belonged to my father. I don't want to sell--I 
want to borrow." 

Melky pushed the watch back into its owner's hand. 

"You go round into Praed Street, mister," he said, in business-like 
fashion. "You'll see a shop there with Daniel Multenius over it. He's a 
relation o' mine--he'll do what you want. Mention my name, if you like. 
He'll deal fair with you. And if you ever want to sell, don't forget me." 

Lauriston laughed, and went down the stairs, and out into the dismal 
evening. It was only a step round to Praed Street, and within five minutes of 
leaving Melky he was looking into Daniel Multenius's window. He 
remembered now that he had often looked into it, without noticing the odd 
name above it. It was a window in which there were all sorts of curious 
things, behind a grille of iron bars, from diamonds and pearls to old ivory 
and odds and ends of bric-a-brac. A collector of curiosities would have 
found material in that window to delay him for half-an-hour--but Lauriston 
only gave one glance at it before hastening down a dark side- passage to a 


door, over which was a faintly-illuminated sign, showing the words: 
PLEDGE OFFICE. 

He pushed open that door and found himself before several small, 
boxed-off compartments, each just big enough to contain one person. They 
were all empty at that moment; he entered one, and seeing nobody about, 
tapped gently on the counter. He expected to see some ancient and Hebraic 
figure present itself--instead, light steps came from some recess of the shop, 
and Lauriston found himself gazing in surprise at a young and eminently 
pretty girl, who carried some fancy needle-work in her hand, and looked 
over it at him out of a pair of large, black eyes. For a moment the two gazed 
at each other, in silence. 

"Yes?" said the girl at last. "What can I do for you?" 

Lauriston found his tongue. 

"Er--is Mr. Multenius in?" he asked. "I--the fact is, I want to see him." 

"Mr. Multenius is out," answered the girl. "But I'm in charge--if it's 
business." 

She was quietly eyeing Lauriston over, and she saw his fresh- 
complexioned face colour vividly. 

"I do my grandfather's business when he's out," she continued. "Do you 
want to borrow some money?" 

Lauriston pulled out the watch, with more blushes, and pushed it 
towards her. 

"That's just it," he answered. "I want to borrow money on that. A friend 
of mine--fellow-lodger--Mr. Melky Rubinstein--said I could borrow 
something here. That's a real good watch, you know." 

The girl glanced at her customer with a swift and almost whimsical 
recognition of his innocence, and almost carelessly picked up the watch. 

"Oh, Melky sent you here, did he?" she said, with a smile. "I see!" She 
looked the watch over, and snapped open the case. Then she glanced at 
Lauriston. "How much do you want on this?" she asked. 

CHAPTER TWO 

MRS. GOLDMARK'S EATING-HOUSE 

Lauriston thrust his hands in his pockets and looked at the girl in sheer 
perplexity. She was a very pretty, dark girl, nearly as tall as himself, slender 
and lissom of figure, and decidedly attractive. There was evident sense of 
fun and humour in her eyes, and about the comers of her lips: he suddenly 
got an idea that she was amused at his embarrassment. 


"How much can you lend me?" he asked. "What--what's it worth?" 

"No, that's not it!" she answered. "It's--what do you want to borrow? 
You're not used to pledging things, are you?" 

"No," replied Lauriston. "This is the first time. Can--can you lend me a 
few pounds?" 

The girl picked up the watch again, and again, examined it. 

"T'll lend you three pounds fifteen on it," she said suddenly, in business- 
like tones. "That do?" 

"Thank you," replied Lauriston. "That'll do very well--I'm much 
obliged. I suppose I can have it back any time." 

"Any time you bring the money, and pay the interest," replied the girl. 
"Within twelve calendar months and seven days." She picked up a pen and 
began to fill out a ticket. "Got any copper?" she asked presently. 

"Copper?" exclaimed Lauriston. "What for?" 

"The ticket," she answered. Then she gave him a quick glance and just 
as quickly looked down again. "Never mind!" she said. "I'll take it out of 
the loan. Your name and address, please." 

Lauriston presently took the ticket and the little pile of gold, silver, and 
copper which she handed him. And he lingered. 

"You'll take care of that watch," he said, suddenly. "It was my father's, 
you see." 

The girl smiled, reassuringly, and pointed to a heavily-built safe in the 
rear. 

"We've all sorts of family heirlooms in there," she observed. "Make 
yourself easy." 

Lauriston thanked her, raised his hat, and turned away--unwillingly. He 
would have liked an excuse to stop longer--and he did not quite know why. 
But he could think of none, so he went--with a backward look when he got 
to the door. The pretty pawnbroker smiled and nodded. And the next 
moment he was out in the street, with money in his pocket, and a strange 
sense of relief, which was mingled with one of surprise. For he had lived for 
the previous four days on a two-shilling piece--and there, all the time, close 
by him, had been a place where you could borrow money, easily and very 
pleasantly. 

His first thought was to hurry to his lodgings and pay his landlady. He 
owed her six weeks' rent, at ten shillings a week--that would take three 
pounds out of the money he had just received. But he would still have over 


fourteen shillings to be going on with--and surely those expected letters 
would come within the next few postal deliveries. He had asked the editor 
who had taken two short stories from him to let him have a cheque for 
them, and in his inexperience had expected to see it arrive by return of post. 
Also he had put his pride in his pocket, and had written a long letter to his 
old schoolmate, John Purdie, in far-away Scotland, explaining his present 
circumstances, and asking him, for old times' sake, to lend him some money 
until he had finished and sold a novel, which, he was sure, would turn out to 
be a small gold-mine. John Purdie, he knew, was now a wealthy young 
man--successor to his father in a fine business; Lauriston felt no doubt that 
he would respond. And meantime, till the expected letters came, he had 
money--and when you have lived for four days on two shillings, fourteen 
shillings seems a small fortune. Certainly, within the last half-hour, life had 
taken on a roseate tinge--all due to a visit to the pawnshop. 

Hurrying back along Praed Street, Lauriston's steps were suddenly 
arrested. He found himself unconsciously hurrying by an old-fashioned 
eating-house, from whence came an appetizing odour of cooking food. He 
remembered then that he had eaten nothing for four-and-twenty hours. His 
landlady supplied him with nothing: ever since he had gone to her he had 
done his own catering, going out for his meals. The last meal, on the 
previous evening, had been a glass of milk and a stale, though sizable bun, 
and now he felt literally ravenous. It was only by an effort that he could 
force himself to pass the eating-house; once beyond its door, he ran, ran 
until he reached his lodgings and slipped three sovereigns into Mrs. 
Flitwick's hands. 

"That'll make us right to this week end, Mrs. Flitwick," he said. "Put the 
receipt in my room." 

"And greatly obliged I am to you, Mr. Lauriston," answered the 
landlady. "And sorry, indeed, you should have had to put yourself to the 
trouble, but--" 

"All right, all right--no trouble--no trouble at all," exclaimed Lauriston. 
"Quite easy, I assure you!" 

He ran out of the house again and back to where he knew there was 
food. He was only one-and-twenty, a well-built lad, with a healthy appetite, 
which, until very recently, had always been satisfied, and just then he was 
feeling that unless he ate and drank, something--he knew not what--would 
happen. He was even conscious that his voice was weakening, when, having 


entered the eating-house and dropped into a seat in one of the little boxes 
into which the place was divided, he asked the waitress for the food and 
drink which he was now positively aching for. And he had eaten a plateful 
of fish and two boiled eggs and several thick slices of bread and butter, and 
drunk the entire contents of a pot of tea before he even lifted his eyes to 
look round him. But by that time he was conscious of satisfaction, and he 
Sat up and inspected the place to which he had hurried so eagerly. And in 
the same moment he once more saw Melky. 

Melky had evidently just entered the little eating-house. Evidently, too, 
he was in no hurry for food or drink. He had paused, just within the 
entrance, at a desk which stood there, whereat sat Mrs. Goldmark, the 
proprietress, a plump, pretty young woman, whose dark, flashing eyes 
turned alternately from watching her waitresses to smiling on her customers 
as they came to the desk to pay their bills. Melky, his smart billy-cock hat 
cocked to one side, his sporting-looking overcoat adorned with a flower, 
was evidently paying compliments to Mrs. Goldmark as he leaned over her 
desk: she gave him a playful push and called to a waitress to order Mr. 
Rubinstein a nice steak. And Melky, turning from her with a well satisfied 
smile, caught sight of Lauriston, and sauntered down to the table at which 
he sat. 

"Get your bit of business done all right?" he asked, confidentially, as he 
took a seat opposite his fellow-lodger and bent towards him. "Find the old 
gent accommodating?" 

"[ didn't see him," answered Lauriston. "I saw a young lady." 

"My cousin Zillah," said Melky. "Smart girl, that, mister--worth a pile o' 
money to the old man--she knows as much about the business as what he 
does! You wouldn't think, mister," he went on in his soft, lisping tones, "but 
that girl's had a college education--fact! Old Daniel, he took her to live with 
him when her father and mother died, she being a little 'un then, and he give 
her--ah, such an education as I wish I'd had--see? She's quite the lady--is 
Zillah--but sticks to the old shop--not half, neither!" 

"She seems very business-like," remarked Lauriston, secretly pleased 
that he had now learned the pretty pawnbroker's name. "She soon did what I 
wanted." "In the blood," said Melky, laconically. "We're all of us in that sort 
o' business, one way or another. Now, between you and me, mister, what did 
she lend you on that bit o' stuff?" 

"Three pounds fifteen," replied Lauriston. 


"That's about it," assented Melky, with a nod. He leaned a little nearer. 
"You don't want to sell the ticket?" he suggested. "Give you a couple o' quid 
for it, if you do." 

"You seem very anxious to buy that watch," said Lauriston, laughing. 
"No-- I don't want to sell the ticket--not I! I wouldn't part with that watch 
for worlds." 

"Well, if you don't, you don't," remarked Melky. "And as to wanting to 
buy--that's my trade. I ain't no reg'lar business--I buy and sell, anything that 
comes handy, in the gold and silver line. And as you ain't going to part with 
that ticker on no consideration, I'll tell you what it's worth, old as it is. 
Fifteen quid!" 

"That's worth knowing, any way," said Lauriston. "I shall always have 
something by me then, while I have that. You'd have made a profit of a nice 
bit, then, if I'd sold it to you?" 

"It 'ud be a poor world, mister, if you didn't get no profit, wouldn't it?" 
assented Melky calmly. "We're all of us out to make profit. Look here!-- 
between you and me--you're a lit'ry gent, ain't you? Write a bit, what? Do 
you want to earn a fiver--comfortable?" 

"I should be very glad," replied Lauriston. 

"There's a friend o' mine," continued Melky, "wholesale jeweller, down 
Shoreditch way, wants to get out a catalogue. He ain't no lit'ry powers, 
d'you see? Now, he'd run to a fiver--cash down--if some writing feller 'ud 
touch things up a bit for him, like. Lor’ bless you!--it wouldn't take you 
more'n a day's work! What d'ye say to it?" 

"T wouldn't mind earning five pounds at that," answered Lauriston. 

"Right-oh!" said Melky. "Then some day next week, I'll take you down 
to see him--he's away till then. And--you'll pay me ten per cent, on the bit o' 
business, won't you, mister? Business is business, ain't it?" 

"All right!" agreed Lauriston. "That's a bargain, of course." 

Melky nodded and tumed to his steak, and Lauriston presently left him 
and went away. The plump lady at the desk gave him a smile as she handed 
him his change. 

"Hope to see you again, sir," she said. 

Lauriston went back to his room, feeling that the world had changed. He 
had paid his landlady, he had silver and copper in his pocket, he had the 
chance of earning five pounds during the coming week--and he expected a 
cheque for his two stories by every post. And if John Purdie made him the 


loan he had asked for, he would be able to devote a whole month to 
finishing his novel--and then, perhaps, there would be fame and riches. The 
dismal November evening disappeared in a dream of hope. 

But by the end of the week hope was dropping to zero again with 
Lauriston. No letters had arrived--either from John Purdie or the editor. On 
the Sunday morning he was again face to face with the last half-crown. He 
laid out his money very cautiously that day, but when he had paid for a 
frugal dinner at a cheap coffee-shop, he had only a shilling left. He 
wandered into Kensington Gardens that Sunday afternoon, wondering what 
he had best do next. And as he stood by the railings of the ornamental 
water, watching the water-fowls' doings, somebody bade him good-day, and 
he turned to find the pretty girl of the pawnshop standing at his side and 
smiling shyly at him. 

CHAPTER THREE 

THE DEAD MAN 

Lauriston was thinking about Zillah at the very moment in which she 
spoke to him: the memory of her dark eyes and the friendly smile that she 
had given him as he left the pawnshop had come as a relief in the midst of 
his speculations as to his immediate future. And now, as he saw her real 
self, close to him, evidently disposed to be friendly, he blushed like any girl, 
being yet at that age when shyness was still a part of his character. Zillah 
blushed too--but she was more self-possessed than Lauriston. 

"I've been talking to my Cousin Melky about you," she said quickly. 
"Or, rather, he's been talking to me. He says he's going to introduce you to a 
man who wants his catalogue put in shape--for five pounds. Don't you do it 
for five pounds! I know that man--charge him ten!" 

Lauriston moved away with her down the walk. 

"Oh, but I couldn't do that, now!" he said eagerly. "You see I promised 
I'd do it for five." 

Zillah gave him a quick glance. 

"Don't you be silly!" she said. "When anybody like Melky offers you 
five pounds for anything, ask them double. They'll give it. You don't know 
much about money matters, do you?" 

Lauriston laughed, and gaining confidence, gave the girl a knowing 
look. 

"Not much," he admitted, "else I wouldn't have had to do that bit of 
business with you the other day." 


"Oh--that!" she said indifferently. "That's nothing. You'd be astonished 
if you knew what sort of people just have to run round to us, now and then-- 
I could tell you some secrets! But--I guessed you weren't very well up in 
money matters, all the same. Writing people seldom are." 

"I suppose you are?" suggested Lauriston. 

"I've been mixed up in them all my life, more or less," she answered. 
"Couldn't help being, with my surroundings. You won't think me inquisitive 
if I ask you something? Were you--hard up--when you came round the other 
night?" 

"Hard up's a mild term," replied Lauriston, frankly. "I hadn't a penny!" 

"Excepting a gold watch worth twelve or fifteen pounds," remarked 
Zillah, drily. "And how long had you been like that?" 

"Two or three days--more or less," answered Lauriston. "You see, I've 
been expecting money for more than a week--that was it." 

"Has it come?" she asked. 

"No--it hasn't," he replied, with a candid blush. "That's a fact!" 

"Will it come--soon?" she demanded. 

"By George!--I hope so!" he exclaimed. "I'll be hard up again, if it 
doesn't." 

"And then you offer to do for five what you might easily get ten for!" 
she said, almost reproachfully. "Let me give you a bit of advice--never 
accept a first offer. Stand out for a bit more--especially from anybody like 
my cousin Melky." 

"Is Melky a keen one, then?" enquired Lauriston. 

"Melky's a young Jew," said Zillah, calmly. "I'm not--I'm half-and-half-- 
a mixture. My mother was Jew--my father wasn't. Well--if you want money 
to be going on with, and you've got any more gold watches, you know 
where to come. Don't you ever go with empty pockets in London while 
you've got a bit of property to pledge! You're not a Londoner, of course?" 

"I'm a Scotsman!" said Lauriston. 

"To be sure--I knew it by your tongue," asserted Zillah. "And trying to 
make a living by writing! Well, you'll want courage--and money. Have you 
had any luck?" 

"I've sold two stories," answered Lauriston, who by that time was 
feeling as if the girl was an old friend. "They come to twenty pounds for the 
two, at the rate that magazine pays, and I've asked for a cheque--it's that I'm 
waiting for. It ought to come--any time." 


"Oh, but I know that game!" said Zillah. "I've two friends--girls--who 
write. I know how they have to wait--till publication, or till next pay- day. 
What a pity that some of you writers don't follow some other profession that 
would bring in a good income--then you could do your writing to please 
yourselves, and not be dependent on it. Haven't you thought of that?" 

"Often!" answered Lauriston. "And it wouldn't do--for me, anyway. I've 
made my choice. I'll stick to my pen--and swim or sink with it. And I'm not 
going to sink!" 

"That's the way to talk--to be sure!" said the girl. "But--keep yourself in 
money, if you can. Don't go without money for three days when you've 
anything you can raise money on. You see how practical I am! But you've 
got to be in this world. Will you tell me something?" 

"It strikes me," answered Lauriston, looking at her narrowly and 
bringing the colour to her cheeks, "that I'm just about getting to this--that I'd 
tell you anything! And so--what is it?" 

"How much money have you left?" she asked softly. 

"Precisely a shilling--and a copper or two," he answered. 

"And--if that cheque doesn't arrive?" she suggested. 

"Maybe I'll be walking round to Praed Street again," he said, laughing. 
"T've a bit of what you call property, yet." 

The girl nodded, and turned towards a side-walk that led across the 
Gardens. 

"All right," she said. "Don't think me inquisitive--I don't like to think of- 
-of people like you being hard up: I'm not wrapped up in business as much 
as all that. Let's talk of something else--tell me what you write about." 

Lauriston spent the rest of that afternoon with Zillah, strolling about 
Kensington Gardens. He had lived a very lonely life since coming to 
London, and it was a new and pleasant experience to him to have an 
intelligent companion to talk to. There was a decided sense of exhilaration 
within him when he finally left her; as for Zillah, she went homewards in a 
very thoughtful mood, already conscious that she was more than half in 
love with this good-looking lad who had come so strangely into her life. 
And at the corner of Praed Street she ran up against Mr. Melky Rubinstein, 
and button-holed him, and for ten minutes talked seriously to him. Melky, 
who had good reasons of his own for keeping in his cousin's favour, listened 
like a lamb to all she had to say, and went off promising implicit obedience 
to her commandments. 


"Zillah ain't half gone on that chap!" mused Melky, as he pursued his 
way. "Now, ain't it extraordinary that a girl who'll come into a perfect 
fortune should go and fall head over ears in love with a red-headed young 
feller what ain't got a penny to bless hisself with! Not but what he ain't got 
good looks--and brains. And brains is brains, when all's said!" 

That night, as Lauriston sat writing in his shabby little room, a knock 
came at his door--the door opened, and Melky slid in, laying his finger to 
the side of his large nose in token of confidence. 

"Hope I ain't interrupting,” said Melky. "I say, mister, I been thinking 
about that catalogue business. Now I come to sort of reflect on it, I think my 
friend'll go to ten pound. So we'll say ten pound--what? And I'll take you to 
see him next Friday. And I say, mister--if a pound or two on account ‘ud be 
of any service--say the word, d'ye see?" 

With this friendly assurance, Melky plunged his hand into a hip-pocket, 
and drew out some gold, which he held towards Lauriston on his open 
palm. 

"Two or three pound on account, now, mister?" he said, ingratiatingly. 
"You're welcome as the flowers in May!" 

But Lauriston shook his head; he had already decided on a plan of his 
own, if the expected remittance did not arrive next morning. 

"No, thank you," he answered. "It's uncommonly good of you--but I can 
manage very well indeed--I can, really! Next Friday, then--I'll go with you. 
I'm very much obliged to you." 

Melky slipped his money into his pocket--conscious of having done his 
part. "Just as you like, mister," he said. "But you was welcome, you know. 
Next Friday, then--and you can reckon on cash down for this job." 

The Monday morning brought neither of the expected letters to 
Lauriston. But he had not spoken without reason when he said to Zillah that 
he had a bit of property to fall back upon--now that he knew how ready 
money could easily be raised. He had some pledgeable property in his 
trunk--and when the remittances failed to arrive, he determined to avail 
himself of it. Deep down in a corner of the trunk he had two valuable rings- 
-all that his mother had left him, with the exception of two hundred pounds, 
with which he had ventured to London, and on which he had lived up to 
then. He got the rings out towards the end of Monday afternoon, 
determining to take them round to Daniel Multenius and raise sufficient 
funds on them to last him for, at any rate, another month or two. He had 


little idea of the real value of such articles, and he had reasons of his own 
for not showing the rings to Melky Rubinstein; his notion was to wait until 
evening, when he would go to the pawnshop at about the same time as on 
his previous visit, in the hope of finding Zillah in charge again. After their 
meeting and talk of the afternoon before, he felt that she would do business 
with him in a sympathetic spirit--and if he could raise twenty pounds on the 
rings he would be free of all monetary anxiety for many a long week to 
come. 

It was half-past five o'clock of that Monday evening when Lauriston, 
for the second time, turned into the narrow passage which led to the 
pawnshop door. He had already looked carefully through the street window, 
in the hope of seeing Zillah inside the front shop. But there was no Zillah to 
be seen; the front shop was empty. Nor did Zillah confront him when he 
stepped into the little boxed-in compartment in the pawnshop. There was a 
curious silence in the place--broken only by the quiet, regular ticking of a 
clock. That ticking grew oppressive during the minute or two that he waited 
expecting somebody to step forward. He rapped on the counter at last-- 
gently at first, then more insistently. But nobody came. The clock-- hidden 
from his sight--went on ticking. 

Lauriston bent over the counter at last and craned his neck to look into 
the open door of a little parlour which lay behind the shop. The next instant, 
with no thought but of the exigencies of the moment, he had leapt over the 
partition and darted into the room. There, stretched out across the floor, his 
head lying on the hearthrug, his hands lying inert and nerveless at his sides, 
lay an old man, grey-bearded, venerable--Daniel Multenius, no doubt. He 
lay very still, very statuesque--and Lauriston, bending over and placing a 
trembling hand on the high, white forehead, knew that he was dead. 

He started up--his only idea that of seeking help. The whole place was 
so still that he knew he was alone with the dead in it. Instinctively, he ran 
through the front shop to the street door--and into the arms of a man who 
was just entering. 

CHAPTER FOUR 

THE PLATINUM SOLITAIRE 

The newcomer, an elderly, thick-set man, who, in spite of his plain 
clothes, looked as if he were an official of some sort and carried some 
documents in his hand, at which he was glancing as he entered, started and 


exclaimed as Lauriston, in his haste, ran up against him. "Hullo!" he said. 
"What's the matter? You seem in a hurry, young fellow!" 

Lauriston, almost out of breath with excitement, turned and pointed to 
the open door of the little parlour. 

"There's an old man--lying in there--dead!" he whispered. "A grey- 
bearded old man--is it the pawn-broker--Mr. Multenius?" 

The man stared, craned his neck to glance in the direction which 
Lauriston's shaking finger indicated, and then started forward. But he 
suddenly paused, and motioned Lauriston to go first--and before following 
him he closed the street door. 

"Now then, where?" he said. "Dead, do you say?" He followed 
Lauriston into the parlour, uttered a sharp exclamation as he caught sight of 
the recumbent figure, and, bending down, laid a hand on the forehead. 
"Dead, right enough, my lad!" he muttered. "Been dead some minutes, too. 
But-- where's the girl--the grand-daughter? Have you seen anybody?" 

"Not a soul!" answered Lauriston. "Since I came in, the whole place has 
been as still as--as it is now!" 

The man stared at him for a second or two, silently; then, as if he knew 
the ins and outs of the establishment, he strode to an inner door, threw it 
open and revealed a staircase. 

"Hullo there!" he called loudly. "Hullo! Miss Wildrose! Are you there?" 

This was the first time Lauriston had heard Zillah's surname: even in the 
midst of that startling discovery, it struck him as a very poetical one. But he 
had no time to reflect on it--the man turned back into the parlour. 

"She must be out,” he said. "Do you say you found him?" 

"Yes--I found him," answered Lauriston. "Just now." 

"And what were you doing here?" asked the man. "Who are you?" 

Lauriston fancied he detected a faint note of suspicion in these 
questions, and he drew himself up, with a flush on his face. 

"My name's Andrew Lauriston," he answered. "I live close by. I came in 
on --business. Who are you?" 

"Well, if it comes to that, my lad," said the man, "I'm Detective- 
Sergeant Ayscough--known well enough around these parts! I came to see 
the old gentleman about these papers. Now--what was your business, then?" 

He was watching Lauriston very keenly, and Lauriston, suddenly 
realizing that he was in an awkward position, determined on candour. 


"Well, if you really want to know," he said, "I came to borrow some 
money --on these rings." 

And he opened his left hand and showed the detective the two rings 
which he had taken from his trunk--not half-an-hour before. 

"Your property?" asked Ayscough. 

"Of course they're my property!" exclaimed Lauriston. "Whose else 
should they be?" 

Ayscough's glance wandered from the rings to a table which stood, a 
little to one side, in the middle of the parlour. Lauriston turned in that 
direction, also. Two objects immediately met his eye. On the table stood a 
small tray, full of rings--not dissimilar in style and appearance to those 
which he held in his hand: old-fashioned rings. The light from the gas- 
brackets above the mantel-piece caught the facets of the diamonds in those 
rings and made little points of fire; here and there he saw the shimmer of 
pearls. But there was another object. Close by the tray of old rings lay a 
book--a beautifully bound book, a small quarto in size, with much elaborate 
gold ornament on the back and side, and gilt clasps holding the heavy 
leather binding together. It looked as if some hand had recently thrown this 
book carelessly on the table. 

But Ayscough gave little, if any, attention to the book: his eyes were 
fixed on the rings in the tray--and he glanced from them to Lauriston's 
rings. 

"Um!" he said presently. "Odd that you have a couple of rings, young 
man, just like--those! Isn't it?" 

"What do you mean?" demanded Lauriston, flushing scarlet. "You don't 
suggest--" 

"Don't suggest anything--just now," answered the detective, quietly. 
"But you must stop here with me, until I find out more. Come to the door-- 
we must have help here." 

Lauriston saw there was nothing to do but to obey, and he followed 
Ayscough to the street door. The detective opened it, looked out, and 
waiting a few minutes, beckoned to a policeman who presently strolled 
along. After a whispered word or two, the policeman went away, and 
Ayscough beckoned Lauriston back into the shop. 

"Now," he said, "there'll be some of our people and a surgeon along in a 
few minutes--before they come, just tell me your story. You're an honest- 
looking young chap--but you must admit that it looks a bit queer that I 


should find you running out of this shop, old Multenius dead inside his 
parlour, and you with a couple of rings in your possession which look 
uncommonly like his property! Just tell me how it came about." 

Lauriston told him the plain truth--from the pawning of the watch to the 
present visit. Ayscough watched him narrowly--and at the end nodded his 
head. 

"That sounds like a straight tale, Mr. Lauriston," he said. "I'm inclined 
to believe every word you say. But I shall have to report it, and all the 
circumstances, and you'll have to prove that these two rings were your 
mother's, and all that--and you must stay here till the doctor comes with our 
people. Queer that the old man should be alone! I wonder where his grand- 
daughter is?" 

But just then the street door opened and Zillah came in, a big bunch of 
flowers under one arm, some small parcels in the other. At the sight of the 
two men she started; crimsoned as she saw Lauriston; paled again as she 
noticed that Ayscough was evidently keeping an eye on him. 

"Mr. Ayscough!" she exclaimed. "What's this?--is something the matter? 
What are you doing here?" she went on hurriedly, turning to Lauriston. 
"Inside the shop! What's happened?--tell me, one of you?" 

The detective purposely kept himself and Lauriston between Zillah and 
the open door at the rear of the shop. He made a kindly motion of his head 
towards her. 

"Now, my dear!" he said. "Don't get upset--your grandfather was getting 
a very old man, you know--and we can't expect old gentlemen to live for 
ever. Take it quietly, now!" 

The girl turned and laid her flowers and parcels on the counter. 
Lauriston, watching her anxiously, saw that she was nerving herself to be 
brave. 

"That means--he's dead?" she said. "I am quiet--you see I'm quiet. Tell 
me what's happened--you tell me," she added, glancing at Lauriston. "Tell 
me --now!" 

"IT came in and found no one here, and I looked round through the door 
into the parlour there," answered Lauriston, "and I saw your grandfather 
lying on the floor. So I jumped over the counter and went to him." 

Zillah moved forward as if to go into the parlour. But the detective 
stopped her, glancing from her to Lauriston. 


"You know this young man, Miss Wildrose?" he asked. "You've met him 
before?" 

"Yes," replied Zillah, confidently. "He's Mr. Lauriston. Let me go in 
there, please. Can nothing be done?" 

But Ayscough only shook his head. There was nothing to be done--but 
to await the arrival of the doctor. They followed the girl into the parlour and 
stood by while she bent over the dead man. She made no demonstration of 
grief, and when Ayscough presently suggested that she should go upstairs 
until the doctor had come, she went quietly away. 

"Hadn't we better lift him on that sofa?" suggested Lauriston. 

"Not till our people and the police-surgeon have seen him," answered 
Ayscough, shaking his head. "I want to know all about this--he may have 
died a natural death--a seizure of some sort--and again, he mayn't-- They'll 
be here in a minute." 

Lauriston presently found himself a passive spectator while a police- 
inspector, another man in plain clothes, and the doctor examined the body, 
after hearing Ayscough's account of what had just happened. He was aware 
that he was regarded with suspicion--the inspector somewhat brusquely 
bade him stay where he was: it would, indeed, have been impossible to 
leave, for there was a policeman at the door, in which, by his superior's 
orders, he had turned the key. And there was a general, uncomfortable sort 
of silence in the place while the doctor busied himself about the body. 

"This man has been assaulted!" said the doctor, suddenly turning to the 
inspector. "Look here!--he's not only been violently gripped by the right 
arm--look at that bruise--but taken savagely by the throat. There's no doubt 
of that. Old and evidently feeble as he was, the shock would be quite 
enough to kill him. But--that's how it's been done, without a doubt." 

The inspector turned, looking hard at Lauriston. 

"Did you see anybody leaving the place when you entered?" he asked. 

"There was no one about here when I came in--either at the street door 
or at the side door," replied Lauriston, readily. "The whole place was quiet - 
-deserted--except for him. And--he was dead when I found him." 

The inspector drew Ayscough aside and they talked in whispers for a 
few minutes, eyeing Lauriston now and then; eventually they approached 
him. 

"I understand you're known here, and that you live in the 
neighbourhood," said the inspector. "You'll not object if the sergeant goes 


round with you to your lodgings--you'll no doubt be able to satisfy him 
about your respectability, and so on. I don't want to suggest anything--but-- 
you understand?" 

"I understand," replied Lauriston. "I'll show or tell him anything he 
likes. I've told you the plain truth." 

"Go with him now," directed the inspector; "you know what to do, 
Ayscough!" 

Half an hour later, when the dead man had been carried to his room, and 
the shop and house had been closed, Melky Rubinstein, who had come in 
while the police were still there, and had remained when they had gone, 
stood talking to Zillah in the upstairs sitting-room. Melky was unusually 
grave: Zillah had already gathered that the police had some suspicion about 
Lauriston. 

"T'll go round there and see what the detective fellow's doing with him," 
said Melky. "I ain't got no suspicion about him--not me! But--it's an 
awkward position--and them rings, too! Now, if he'd only ha’ shown 'em to 
me, first, Zillah--see?" 

"Do go, Melky!" urged Zillah tearfully. "Of course, he'd nothing to do 
with it. Oh!--I wish I'd never gone out!" 

Melky went downstairs. He paused for a moment in the little parlour, 
glancing meditatively at the place where the old man had been found dead. 
And suddenly his keen eyes saw an object which lay close to the fender, 
half hidden by a tassel of the hearthrug, and he stooped and picked it up --a 
solitaire stud, made of platinum, and ornamented with a curious device. 

CHAPTER FIVE 

THE TWO LETTERS 

Once outside the shop, Lauriston turned sharply on the detective. 

"Look here!" he said. "I wish you'd just tell me the truth. Am I 
suspected? Am I--in some way or other--in custody?" 

Ayscough laughed quietly, wagging his head. 

"Certainly not in custody," he answered. "And as to the other--well, you 
know, Mr. Lauriston, supposing we put it in this way?--suppose you'd been 
me, and I'd been you, half-an-hour ago? What would you have thought if 
you'd found me in the situation and under the circumstances in which I 
found you? Come, now!" 

"Yes," replied Lauriston, after a moment's reflection. "I suppose it's 
natural that you should suspect me--finding me there, alone with the old 


man. But--" 

"It's not so much suspicion in a case of this sort, as a wish to satisfy 
one's self," interrupted the detective. "You seem a gentleman-like young 
fellow, and you may be all right. I want to know that you are--I'd like to 
know that you are! It would be no satisfaction to me to fasten this business 
on you, I can assure you. And if you like to tell me about yourself, and how 
you came to go to Multenius's--why, it would be as well." 

"There's not much to tell," answered Lauriston. "I came from Scotland 
to London, two years ago or thereabouts, to earn my living by writing. I'd a 
bit of money when I came--I've lived on it till now. I've just begun to earn 
something. I've been expecting a cheque for some work for these last ten or 
twelve days, but I was running short last week--so I went to that place to 
pawn my watch--I saw the young lady there. As my cheque hadn't arrived 
today, I went there again to pawn those rings I told you about and showed 
you. And--that's all. Except this--I was advised to go to Multenius's by a 
relation of theirs, Mr. Rubinstein, who lodges where I do. He knows me." 

"Oh, Melky Rubinstein!" said Ayscough. "I know Melky--sharp chap he 
is. He sold me this pin I'm wearing. Well, that seems quite a straightforward 
tale, Mr. Lauriston. I've no doubt all will be satisfactory. You've friends in 
London, of course?" 

"No--none," replied Lauriston. "And scarcely an acquaintance. I've kept 
to myself--working hard: I've had no time--nor inclination, either--to make 
friends. Here's the house where I lodge--it's not much of a place, but come 
in.” 

They had reached Mrs. Flitwick's house by that time, and Mrs. Flitwick 
herself was in the narrow, shabby passage as they entered. She immediately 
produced two letters. 

"Here's two letters for you, Mr. Lauriston," she said, with a sharp glance 
at Ayscough. "One of 'em's a registered--I did sign for it. So I kept 'em 
myself, instead of sending 'em up to your room." 

"Thank you, Mrs. Flitwick," said Lauriston. He took the letters, saw that 
the writing on the registered envelope was his old friend John Purdie's, and 
that the other letter was from the magazine to which he had sold his stories, 
and turned to Ayscough. "Come up to my room," he continued. "We'll talk 
up there." 

Ayscough followed him up to his room--once inside, and the door shut, 
Lauriston tore open the letter from the magazine, and extracted a printed 


form and a cheque for twenty guineas. He took one look at them and thrust 
them into the detective's hands. 

"There!" he said, with a sigh of mingled relief and triumph. "There's a 
proof of the truth of one statement I made to you! That's the expected 
cheque I told you of. Excuse me while I look at the other letter." 

Out of the registered letter came a bank-note--for twenty pounds--and a 
hastily scribbled note which Lauriston eagerly read. "Dear old Andie," it 
ran, "I've only just got your letter, for I've been from home for a fortnight, 
and had no letters sent on to me. Of course you'll make me your banker 
until your book's finished--and afterwards, too, if need be. Here's something 
to be going on with--but I'm coming to London in a day or two, as it 
happens, and will go into matter--I'll call on you as soon as I arrive. Excuse 
this scrawl--post time. Always yours, John Purdie." 

Lauriston thrust that letter, too, into Ayscough's hands. 

"If I've no friends in London, there's proof of having one in my own 
country!" he exclaimed. "Ah!--if those letters had only come before I went 
off to Praed Street!" 

"Just so!" agreed the detective, glancing the letters and _ their 
accompaniments over. "Well, I'm glad you're able to show me these, Mr. 
Lauriston, anyway. But now, about those rings--between you and me, I wish 
they hadn't been so much like those that were lying in that tray on the old 
man's table. It's an unfortunate coincidence!--because some folks might 
think, you know, that you'd just grabbed a couple of those as you left the 
place. Eh?" 

"My rings have been in that trunk for two or three years," asserted 
Lauriston. "They were my mother's, and I believe she'd had them for many 
a year before she died. They may resemble those that we saw in that tray, 
but--" 

"Well, I suppose you can bring somebody--if necessary--, that is--to 
prove that they were your mother's, can't you?" asked Ayscough. "That'll 
make matters all right--on that point. And as for the rest--it's very lucky you 
know Melky Rubinstein, and that the girl knew you as a customer. But, my 
faith!--I wish you'd caught a glimpse of somebody leaving that shop! For 
there's no doubt the old man met his death by violence." 

"I know nothing of it," said Lauriston, "I saw no one." 

Just then Melky came in. He glanced at the cheque and the bank-notes 
lying on the table, and nodded to Lauriston as if he understood their 


presence. Then he turned to Ayscough, almost anxiously. 

"I say, Mr. Ayscough!" he said, deprecatingly. "You ain't going to be so 
unkind as to mix up this here young fellow in what's happened. S'elp me, 
Mr. Ayscough, I couldn't believe anything o' that sort about him, nohow-- 
nor would my cousin, Zillah, what you know well enough, neither; he's as 
quiet as a lamb, Mr. Ayscough, is Mr. Lauriston--ain't I known him, lodging 
here as he does, this many a month? I'll give my word for him, anyway, Mr. 
Ayscough! And you police gentlemen know me. Don't you now, Mr. 
Ayscough?" 

"Very well indeed, my boy!" agreed the detective, heartily. "And I'll tell 
you what--I shall have to trouble Mr. Lauriston to go round with me to the 
station, just to give a formal account of what happened, and a bit of 
explanation, you know--I'm satisfied myself about him, and so, no doubt, 
will our people be, but you come with us, Melky, and say a word or two-- 
say you've known him for some time, d'ye see--it'll help." 

"Anything to oblige a friend, Mr. Ayscough," said Melky. He motioned 
to Lauriston to put his money in his pocket. "Glad to see your letters turned 
up," he whispered as they went downstairs. "I say!--a word in your ear-- 
don't you tell these here police chaps any more than you need--I'll stand up 
for you." 

The detective's report, a little questioning of Lauriston, and Melky's 
fervent protestations on Lauriston's behalf, served to satisfy the authorities 
at the police-station, and Lauriston was allowed to go-- admonished by the 
inspector that he'd be wanted at the inquest, as the most important witness. 
He went out into the street with Melky. 

"Come and have a bit o' supper at Mrs. Goldmark's," suggested Melky. 
"I shall have my hands full tonight at the poor old man's, but I ain't had 
nothing since dinner." 

Lauriston, however, excused himself. He wanted to go home and write 
letters--at once. But he promised to look round at the pawnshop later in the 
evening, to see if he could be of any use, and to give Melky a full account 
of his finding of the old pawnbroker. 

"Ah!" remarked Melky, as they pushed at the door of the eating-house. 
"And ain't it going to be a nice job to find the man that scragged him?--I 
don't think! But I'm going to take a hand at that game, mister!--let alone the 
police." 


Mrs. Goldmark was out. She had heard the news, said the waitress who 
was left in charge, and had gone round to do what she could for Miss Zillah. 
So Melky, deprived of the immediate opportunity of talk with Mrs. 
Goldmark, ordered his supper, and while he ate and drank, cogitated and 
reflected. And his thoughts ran chiefly on the platinum solitaire stud which 
he had carefully bestowed in his vest pocket. 

It was Melky's firm belief--already--that the stud had been dropped in 
Daniel Multenius's back parlour by some person who had no business there- 
- in other words by the old man's assailant. And ever since he had found the 
stud, Melky had been wondering and speculating on his chances of finding 
its owner. Of one thing he was already certain that the owner, whoever he 
was, was no ordinary person. Ordinary, everyday persons do not wear studs 
or tie-pins on chains made of platinum--the most valuable of all the metals. 
How came a solitaire stud, made of a metal far more valuable than gold, and 
designed and ornamented in a peculiar fashion, to be lying on the hearthrug 
of old Daniel Multenius's room? It was not to be believed that the old man 
had dropped it there--no, affirmed Melky to himself, with conviction, that 
bit of personal property had been dropped there, out of a loose shirt-cuff by 
some man who had called on Daniel not long before Andie Lauriston had 
gone in, and who for some mysterious reason had scragged the old fellow. 
And now the question was--who was that man? 

"Got to find that out, somehow!" mused Melky. "Else that poor chap'll 
be in a nice fix--s'elp me, he will! And that ‘ud never do!" 

Melky, in spite of his keenness as a business man, and the fact that from 
boyhood he had had to fight the world by himself, had a peculiarly soft 
heart--he tended altogether to verge on the sentimental. He had watched 
Lauriston narrowly, and had developed a decided feeling for him-- 
moreover, he now knew that his cousin Zillah, hitherto adamant to many 
admirers, had fallen in love with Lauriston: clearly, Lauriston must be 
saved. Melky knew police ways and methods, and he felt sure that whatever 
Ayscough, a good-natured man, might think, the superior authorities would 
view Lauriston's presence in the pawnshop with strong suspicion. 
Therefore--the real culprit must be found. And he, Melky Rubinstein--he 
must have a go at that game. 

He finished his supper, thinking hard all the time he ate and drank; 
finally he approached the desk to pay his bill. The young woman whom 
Mrs. Goldmark had left in charge lifted the lid of the desk to get some 


change --and Melky's astonished eyes immediately fell on an object which 
lay on top of a little pile of papers. That object was the duplicate of the 
platinum solitaire which Melky had in his pocket. Without ceremony--being 
well known there--he at once picked it up. 

"What's this bit of jewellery?" he demanded. 

"That?" said the waitress, indifferently. "Oh, one of the girls picked it up 
the other day off a table where a stranger had been sitting--we think he'd 
dropped it. Mrs. Goldmark says it's valuable, so she put it away, in case he 
comes again. But we haven't seen him since." 

Melky took a good look at the second stud. Then he put it back in the 
desk, picked up his change, and went away--in significant silence. 

CHAPTER SIX 

THE SPANISH MANUSCRIPT 

Lauriston, walking back to his room after leaving Melky at the door of 
the eating-house, faced the situation in which an unfortunate combination of 
circumstances had placed him. Ayscough had been placable enough; the 
authorities at the police-station had heard his own version of things with 
attention--but he was still conscious that he was under a certain amount of 
suspicion. More than that, he felt convinced that the police would keep an 
eye on him that night. Ayscough, indeed, had more than hinted that that 
would probably be done. For anything he knew, some plain-clothes man 
might be shadowing him even then--anyway, there had been no mistaking 
the almost peremptory request of the inspector that he should report himself 
at the police station in the morning. It was no use denying the fact--he was 
suspected, in some degree. 

He knew where the grounds of suspicion lay--in his possession of two 
rings, which were undoubtedly very similar to the rings which lay in the 
tray that he and the detective had found on the table in the back-parlour of 
the pawnshop. It needed no effort on the part of one who had already had 
considerable experience in the construction of plots for stories, to see how 
the police would build up a theory of their own. Here, they would say, is a 
young fellow, who on his own confession, is so hard up, so penniless, 
indeed, that he has had to pawn his watch. He has got to know something of 
this particular pawnshop, and of its keepers--he watches the girl leave; he 
ascertains that the old man is alone; he enters, probably he sees that tray of 
rings lying about; he grabs a couple of the rings; the old man interrupts him 


in the act; he seizes the old man, to silence his outcries; the old man, feeble 
enough at any time, dies under the shock. A clear, an unmistakable case! 

What was he, Lauriston, to urge against the acceptance of such a 
theory? He thought over everything that could be said on his behalf. The 
friendliness of Zillah and her cousin Melky towards him could be 
dismissed--that, when it came to it, would weigh little against the cold 
marshalling of facts which a keen legal mind would put into the opposite 
scale. His own contention that it was scarcely probable that he should have 
gone to the pawnshop except to pledge something, and that that something 
was the rings, would also be swept aside, easily enough: his real object, the 
other side would say, had been robbery when the old man was alone: what 
evidence had he that the two rings which he had in his hand when Ayscough 
found him hurrying out of the shop were really his? 

Here, Lauriston knew he was in a difficulty. He had kept these two rings 
safely hidden in his old-fashioned trunk ever since coming to London, and 
had never shown them to a single person--he had, indeed, never seen them 
himself for a long time until he took them out that afternoon. But where was 
his proof of that! He had no relations to whom he could appeal. His mother 
had possessed an annuity; just sufficient to maintain her and her son, and to 
give Lauriston a good education: it had died with her, and all that she had 
left him, to start life on, was about two hundred pounds and some small 
personal belongings, of which the rings and his father's watch and chain 
were a part. And he remembered now that his mother had kept those rings 
as securely put away as he had kept them since her death-- until they came 
into his hands at her death he had only once seen them; she had shown them 
to him when he was a boy and had said they were very valuable. Was it 
possible that there was any one, far away in Scotland, who had known his 
mother and who would come forward--if need arose--and prove that those 
rings had been her property? But when he had put this question to himself, 
he had to answer it with a direct negative--he knew of no one. 

There was one gleam of hope in this critical situation. John Purdie was 
coming to London. Lauriston had always felt that he could rely on John 
Purdie, and he had just received proof of the value of his faith in his old 
schoolmate. John Purdie would tell him what to do: he might even suggest 
the names of some of Mrs. Lauriston's old friends. And perhaps the need 
might not arise--there must surely be some clue to the old pawnbroker's 
asSailant; surely the police would go deeper into the matter. He cheered up 


at these thoughts, and having written replies to the two welcome letters and 
asked John Purdie to see him immediately on his arrival in town, he went 
out again to the post-office and to fulfil his promise to Melky to call at the 
pawnshop. 

Lauriston was naturally of quick observation. He noticed now, as he 
stepped out into the ill-lighted, gloomy street that a man was pacing up and 
down in front of the house. This man took no notice of him as he passed, 
but before he had reached Praed Street, he glanced around, and saw that he 
was following him. He followed him to Spring Street post-office; he was in 
his rear when Lauriston reached the pawnshop. Idly and perfunctorily as the 
man seemed to be strolling about, Lauriston was sure that he was 
shadowing him--and he told Melky of the fact when Melky admitted him to 
the shop by the private door. 

"Likely enough, mister," remarked Melky. "But I shouldn't bother 
myself about it if I were you. There'll be more known about this affair 
before long. Now, look here," he continued, leading the way into the little 
back- parlour where Lauriston had found Daniel Multenius lying dead, 
"here's you and me alone--Zillah, she's upstairs, and Mrs. Goldmark is with 
her. Just you tell me what you saw when you came in here, d'you see, Mr. 
Lauriston-- never mind the police--just give me the facts. I ain't no fool, you 
know, and I'm going to work this thing out." 

Lauriston gave Melky a complete account of his connection with the 
matter: Melky checked off all the points on his long fingers. At the end he 
turned to the table and indicated the finely-bound book which Lauriston had 
noticed when he and the detective had first looked round. 

"The police," said Melky, "made Zillah lock up that tray o' rings that 
was there in a drawer what she had to clear out for 'em, and they've put a 
seal on it till tomorrow. They've got those rings of yours, too, mister, haven't 
they?" 

"They said it would be best for me to leave them with them," answered 
Lauriston. "Ayscough advised it. They gave me a receipt for them, you 
know." 

"All right," remarked Melky. "But there's something they ain't had the 
sense to see the importance of--that fine book there. Mister!--that there 
book wasn't in this parlour, nor in this shop, nor in this house, at a quarter to 
five o'clock this afternoon, when my cousin Zillah went out, leaving the 
poor old man alone. She'll swear to that. Now then, who brought it here-- 


who left it here? Between the time Zillah went out, mister, and the time you 
come in, and found what you did find, somebody-- somebody!--had been in 
here and left that book behind him! And--mark you! --it wasn't pawned, 
neither. That's a fact! And--it's no common book, that. Look at it, Mr. 
Lauriston--you'd ought to know something about books. Look at it!--s'elp 
me if I don't feel there's a clue in that there volume, whoever it belongs to!" 

Lauriston took the book in his hands. He had only glanced at it casually 
before; now he examined it carefully, while Melky stood at his elbow, 
watching. The mysterious volume was certainly worthy of close inspection- 
- a small quarto, wonderfully bound in old dark crimson morocco leather, 
and ornamented on sides and back with curious gold arabesque work: a 
heavy clasp, also intricately wrought, held the boards together. Lauriston, 
something of a book lover, whose natural inclination was to spend his last 
shilling on a book rather than on beef and bread, looked admiringly at this 
fine specimen of the binder's art as he turned it over. 

"That's solid gold, isn't it?" he asked as he unfastened the clasp. "You 
know." 

"Solid gold it is, mister--and no error," assented Melky. "Now, what's 
inside? It ain't no blooming account-book, I'll bet!" 

Lauriston opened the volume, to reveal leaves of old vellum, covered 
with beautiful fine writing. He had sufficient knowledge of foreign 
languages to know what he was looking at. 

"That's Spanish!" he said. "An old Spanish manuscript--and I should say 
it's worth a rare lot of money. How could it have come here?" 

Melky took the old volume out of Lauriston's hands, and put it away in 
a corner cupboard. 

"Ah, just so, mister!" he said. "But we'll keep that question to ourselves- 
-for awhile. Don't you say nothing to the police about that there old book-- 
I'll give Zillah the tip. More hangs round that than we know of yet. Now 
look here!--there'll be the opening of the inquest tomorrow. You be careful! 
Take my tip and don't let 'em get more out of you than's necessary. I'll go 
along with you. I'm going to stop here tonight--watch-dog, you know. Mrs. 
Goldmark and another friend's going to be here as well, so Zillah'll have 
company. And I say, Zillah wants a word with you--stop here, and I'll send 
her down." 

Lauriston presently found himself alone with Zillah in the little parlour. 
She looked at him silently, with eyes full of anxiety: he suddenly realized 


that the anxiety was for himself. 

"Don't!" he said, moving close to her and laying his hand on her arm. 
"I'm not afraid!" 

Zillah lifted her large dark eyes to his. 

"Those rings?" she said. "You'll be able to account for them? The police, 
oh, I'm so anxious about you!" 

"The rings are mine!" he exclaimed. "It doesn't matter what the police 
say or think, or do, either--at least, it shan't matter. And--you're not to be 
anxious I've got a good friend coming from Scotland--Melky told you I'd 
had two lots of good news tonight, didn't he?" 

A moment later Lauriston was in the street--conscious that, without a 
word spoken between them, he and Zillah had kissed each other. He went 
away with a feeling of exaltation--and he only laughed when he saw a man 
detach himself from a group on the opposite side of the street and saunter 
slowly after him. Let the police shadow him--watch his lodgings all night, if 
they pleased--he had something else to think of. And presently, not even 
troubling to look out of his window to see if there was a watcher there, he 
went to bed, to dream of Zillah's dark eyes. 

But when morning came, and Lauriston realized that a fateful day was 
before him, his thoughts were not quite so rosy. He drew up his blind-- 
there, certainly was a man pacing the opposite sidewalk. Evidently, he was 
not to escape surveillance; the official eye was on him! Supposing, before 
the day was out, the official hand was on him, too? 

He turned from the window as he heard his newspaper thrust under his 
door. He had only one luxury--a copy of the Times every morning. It was a 
three-penny Times in those days, but he had always managed to find his 
weekly eighteen pence for it. He picked it up now, and carelessly glanced at 
its front page as he was about to lay it aside. The next moment he was 
eagerly reading a prominent advertisement: 

"Lost in a Holborn to Chapel Street Omnibus, about 4 o'clock yesterday 
afternoon, a Spanish manuscript, bound in old crimson morocco. Whoever 
has found the same will be most handsomely rewarded on bringing it to 
Spencer Levendale, Esq., M.P., 591, Sussex Square, W." 

Lauriston read this twice over--and putting the paper in his pocket, 
finished his dressing and went straight to the police-station. 

CHAPTER SEVEN 

THE MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 


Melky Rubinstein came out of the side-passage by Multenius's shop as 
Lauriston neared it; he, too, had a newspaper bulging from his coat pocket, 
and at sight of Lauriston he pulled it out and waved it excitedly. 

"What'd I tell you, mister?" exclaimed Melky, as Lauriston joined him, 
the shadowing plain-clothes man in his rear. "D'ye see this?" He pointed to 
an advertisement in his own paper, which he had marked with blue pencil. 
"There y'are, Mr. Lauriston!--that identical old book what's inside the 
parlour--advertised for--handsome reward, too, in the _Daily Telegraph!_ 
Didn't I say we'd hear more of it?" 

Lauriston pulled out the Times and indicated the Personal Column. 

"It's there, too," he said. "This man, Mr. Levendale, is evidently very 
anxious to recover his book. And he's lost no time in advertising for it, 
either! But--however did it get to Multenius's? 

"Mister!" said Melky, solemnly. "We'll have to speak to the police--now. 
There's going to be a fine clue in that there book. I didn't mean to say 
nothing to the police about it, just yet, but after this here advertisement, 
t'ain't no use keeping the thing to ourselves. Come on round to the police- 
station." 

"That's just where I was going," replied Lauriston. "Let's get hold of 
Ayscough." 

Ayscough was standing just inside the police-station when they went up 
the steps; he, too, had a newspaper in his hands, and at sight of them he 
beckoned them to follow him into an office in which two or three other 
police officials were talking. He led Lauriston and Melky aside. 

"I say!" he said. "Here's a curious thing! That book we noticed on the 
table in Multenius's back room last night--that finely bound book--it's 
advertised for in the _Daily Mail_--handsome reward offered." 

"Yes, and in the Times, too--and in the Daily Telegraph," said Lauriston. 
"Here you are--just the same advertisement. It's very evident the owner's 
pretty keen about getting it back." 

Ayscough glanced at the two newspapers, and then beckoned to a 
constable who was standing near the door. 

"Jim!" he said, as the man came up. "Just slip across to the newsagent's 
over there and get me the News, the Chronicle, the Standard, the Morning 
Post. If the owner's as keen as all that," he added, turning back to Lauriston, 
"he'll have put that advertisement in all the morning papers, and I'd like to 


make sure. What's known about that book at the shop?" he asked, glancing 
at Melky. "Does your cousin know anything?" 

Melky's face assumed its most solemn expression. 

"Mister!" he said earnestly. "There ain't nothing known at the shop 
about that there book, except this here. It wasn't there when my cousin 
Zillah left the old man alone at a quarter to five yesterday afternoon. It was 
there when this here gentleman found the old man. But it hadn't been 
pledged, nor yet sold, Mr. Ayscough--There'd ha’ been an entry in the books 
if it had been taken in pawn, or bought across the counter--and there's no 
entry. Now then--who'd left it there?" 

Another official had come up to the group--one of the men who had 
questioned Lauriston the night before. He turned to Lauriston as Melky 
finished. 

"You don't know anything about this book?" he asked. 

"Nothing--except that Mr. Ayscough and I saw it lying on the table in 
the back room, close by that tray of rings," replied Lauriston. "I was 
attracted by the binding, of course." 

"Where's the book, now?" asked the official. 

"Put safe away, mister," replied Melky. "It's all right. But this here 
gentleman what's advertising for it--" 

Just then the constable returned with several newspapers and handed 
them over to Ayscough, who immediately laid them on a desk and turned to 
the advertisements, while the others crowded round him. 

"In every one of 'em," exclaimed Ayscough, a moment later. "Word for 
word, in every morning newspaper in London! He must have sent that 
advertisement round to all the offices last night. And you'll notice," he 
added, turning to the other official, "that this Mr. Levendale only lost this 
book about four o'clock yesterday afternoon: therefore, it must have been 
taken to Multenius's shop between then and when we saw it there." 

"The old man may have found it in the 'bus," suggested a third police 
officer who had come up. "Looks as if he had." 

"No, mister," said Melky firmly. "Mr. Multenius wasn't out of the shop 
at all yesterday afternoon--I've made sure o' that fact from my cousin. He 
didn't find no book, gentlemen. It was brought there." 

Ayscough picked up one of the papers and turned to Melky and 
Lauriston. 


"Here!" he said. "We'll soon get some light on this. You two come with 
me --we'll step round to Mr. Levendale." 

Ten minutes later, the three found themselves at the door of one of the 
biggest houses in Sussex Square; a moment more and they were being 
ushered within by a footman who looked at them with stolid curiosity. 
Lauriston gained a general impression of great wealth and luxury, soft 
carpets, fine pictures, all the belongings of a very rich man's house--then he 
and his companions were ushered into a large room, half study, half library, 
wherein, at a massive, handsomely carved desk, littered with books and 
papers, sat a middle-aged, keen-eyed man, who looked quietly up from his 
writing-pad at his visitors. 

"S'elp me!--one of ourselves!" whispered Melky Rubinstein at 
Lauriston's elbow. "Twig him!" 

Lauriston was quick enough of comprehension and observation to know 
what Melky meant. Mr. Spencer Levendale was certainly a Jew. His dark 
hair and beard, his large dark eyes, the olive tint of his complexion, the lines 
of his nose and lips all betrayed his Semitic origin. He was evidently a man 
of position and of character; a quiet-mannered, self-possessed man of 
business, not given to wasting words. He glanced at the card which 
Ayscough had sent in, and turned to him with one word. 

"Well?" 

Ayscough went straight to the point. 

"I called, Mr. Levendale, about that advertisement of yours which 
appears in all this morning's newspapers," he said. "I may as well tell you 
that that book of yours was found yesterday afternoon, under strange 
circumstances. Mr. Daniel Multenius, the jeweller and pawnbroker, of Praed 
Street--perhaps you know him, sir?" 

"Not at all!" answered Levendale. "Never heard of him." 

"He was well known in this part of the town," remarked Ayscough, 
quietly. "Well, sir--Mr. Multenius was found dead in his back-parlour 
yesterday afternoon, about five-thirty, by this young man, Mr. Lauriston, 
who happened to look in there, and I myself was on the spot a few minutes 
later. Your book--for it's certainly the same--was lying on the table in the 
parlour. Now, this other young man, Mr. Rubinstein, is a relation of Mr. 
Multenius's--from enquiries he's made, Mr. Levendale, it's a fact that the 
book was neither pawned nor sold at Multenius's, though it must certainly 
have been brought there between the time you lost it and the time we found 


the old gentleman lying dead. Now, we--the police--want to know how it 
came there. And so--I've come round to you. What can you tell me, sir?" 

Levendale, who had listened to Ayscough with great--and, as it seemed 
to Lauriston, with very watchful--attention, pushed aside a letter he was 
writing, and looked from one to the other of his callers. 

"Where is my book?" he asked. 

"It's all right--all safe, mister," said Melky. "It's locked up in a cupboard, 
in the parlour where it was found, and the key's in my pocket." 

Levendale turned to the detective, glancing again at Ayscough's card. 

"All I can tell you, sergeant," he said, "is--practically--what I've told the 
public in my advertisement. Of course, I can supplement it a bit. The book 
is a very valuable one--you see," he went on, with a careless wave of his 
hand towards his book-shelves. "I'm something of a collector of rare books. 
I bought this particular book yesterday afternoon, at a well-known dealer's 
in High Holborn. Soon after buying it, I got into a Cricklewood omnibus, 
which I left at Chapel Street--at the corner of Praed Street, as a matter of 
fact: I wished to make a call at the Great Western Hotel. It was not till I 
made that call that I found I'd left the book in the 'bus-- I was thinking hard 
about a business matter--I'd placed the book in a corner behind me--and, of 
course, I'd forgotten it, valuable though it is. And so, later on, after 
telephoning to the omnibus people, who'd heard nothing, I sent that 
advertisement round to all the morning papers. I'm very glad to hear of it-- 
and I shall be pleased to reward you," he concluded, turning to Melky. 
"Handsomely!--as I promised." 

But Melky made no sign of gratitude or pleasure. He was eyeing the 
rich man before him in inquisitive fashion. 

"Mister!" he said suddenly. "I'd like to ask you a question." 

Levendale frowned a little. 

"Well?" he asked brusquely. "What is it?" 

"This here," replied Melky. "Was that there book wrapped up? Was it 
brown- papered, now, when you left it?" 

It seemed to Lauriston that Levendale was somewhat taken aback. But if 
he was, it was only for a second: his answer, then, came promptly enough. 

"No, it was not," he said. "I carried it away from the shop where I 
bought it--just as it was. Why do you ask?" 

"It's a very fine-bound book," remarked Melky. "I should ha’ thought, 
now, that if it had been left in a ‘bus, the conductor would ha' noticed it, 


quick." 

"So should I," said Levendale. "Anything else?" he added, glancing at 
Ayscough. 

"Well, no, Mr. Levendale, thank you," replied the detective. "At least 
not just now. But--the fact is, Mr. Multenius appears to have come to his 
death by violence--and I want to know if whoever took your book into his 
shop had anything to do with it." 

"Ah!--however, I can't tell you any more," said Levendale. "Please see 
that my book's taken great care of and returned to me, sergeant. Good- 
morning." 

Outside, Ayscough consulted his watch and looked at his companions. 

"Time we were going on to the inquest," he remarked. "Come on--we'll 
step round there together. You're both wanted, you know." 

"T'll join you at the Coroner's court, Mr. Ayscough," said Melky. "I've 
got a few minutes’ business--shan't be long." 

He hurried away by a short cut to Praed Street and turned into Mrs. 
Goldmark's establishment. 

Mrs. Goldmark herself was still ministering to Zillah, but the young 
woman whom Melky had seen the night before was in charge. Melky drew 
her aside. 

"I say!" he said, with an air of great mystery. "A word with you, miss!-- 
private, between you and me. Can you tell me what like was that fellow 
what you believed to ha’ lost that there cuff stud you showed me in Mrs. 
Goldmark's desk?--you know?" 

"Yes!" answered the young woman promptly. "Tall--dark--clean-shaved- 
-very brown--looked like one of those Colonials that you see sometimes-- 
wore a Slouch hat." 

"Not a word to nobody!" warned Melky, more mysteriously than ever. 
And nodding his head with great solemnity, he left the eating-house, and 
hurried away to the Coroner's Court. 

CHAPTER EIGHT 

THE INQUEST 

Until he and Ayscough walked into this particular one, Lauriston had 
never been in a Coroner's Court in his life. He knew very little about what 
went on in such places. He was aware that the office of Coroner is of 
exceeding antiquity; that when any person meets his or her death under 
suspicious circumstances an enquiry into those circumstances is held by a 


Coroner, who has a jury of twelve men to assist him in his duties: but what 
Coroner and jury did, what the procedure of these courts was, he did not 
know. It surprised him, accordingly, to find himself in a hall which had all 
the outward appearance of a court of justice--a raised seat; on a sort of dais, 
for the Coroner; a box for the jury; a table for officials and legal gentlemen; 
a stand for witnesses, and accommodation for the general public. Clearly, it 
was evident that when any one died as poor old Daniel Multenius had died, 
the law took good care that everybody should know everything about it, and 
that whatever mystery there was should be thoroughly investigated. 

The general public, however, had not as yet come to be greatly 
interested in the death of Daniel Multenius. Up to that moment the affair 
was known to few people beyond the police, the relations of the dead man, 
and his immediate neighbours in Praed Street. Consequently, beyond the 
interested few, there was no great assemblage in the court that morning. A 
reporter or two, each with his note-book, lounged at the end of the table on 
the chance of getting some good copy out of whatever might turn up; some 
of the police officials whom Lauriston had already seen stood chatting with 
the police surgeon and a sharp-eyed legal looking man, who was attended 
by a clerk; outside the open door, a group of men, evidently tradesmen and 
householders of the district, hung about, looking as if they would be glad to 
get back to their businesses and occupations. Melky, coming in a few 
minutes after Lauriston had arrived, and sitting down by him, nudged his 
elbow as he pointed to these individuals. 

"There's the fellows what sits on the jury, mister!" whispered Melky. 
"Half-a-crown each they gets for the job--and a nice mess they makes of it, 
sometimes. They've the power to send a man for trial for his life, has them 
chaps--all depends on their verdict. But lor’ bless yer!--they takes their tip 
from the Coroner--he's the fellow what you've got to watch." 

Then Melky looked around more narrowly, and suddenly espied the 
legal- looking man who was talking to the police. He dug his elbow into 
Lauriston. 

"Mister!" he whispered. "You be careful what you say when you get into 
that there witness-box. See that man there, a-talking to the detectives?-- him 
with the gold nippers on his blooming sharp nose? That's Mr. Parminter!--I 
knows him, well enough. He's a lawyer chap, what the police gets when 
there's a case o' this sort, to ask questions of the witnesses, d'ye see? Watch 
him, Mr. Lauriston, if he starts a-questioning you!--he's the sort that can get 


a tale out of a dead cod-fish--s'elp me, he is! He's a terror, he is!--the 
Coroner ain't in it with him--he's a good sort, the Coroner, but Parminter-- 
Lord love us! ain't I heard him turn witnesses inside out--not half! And here 
is the Coroner." 

Lauriston almost forgot that he was an important witness, and was 
tempted to consider himself nothing but a spectator as he sat and witnessed 
the formal opening of the Court, the swearing-in of the twelve jurymen, all 
looking intensely bored, and the preliminaries which prefaced the actual 
setting-to-work of the morning's business. But at last, after some opening 
remarks from the Coroner, who said that the late Mr. Daniel Multenius was 
a well-known and much respected tradesman of the neighbourhood, that 
they were all sorry to hear of his sudden death, and that there were 
circumstances about it which necessitated a careful investigation, the 
business began--and Lauriston, who, for professional purposes, had heard a 
good many legal cases, saw, almost at once, that the police, through the 
redoubtable Mr. Parminter, now seated with his clerk at the table, had 
carefully arranged the presenting of evidence on a plan and system of their 
own, all of which, so it became apparent to him,, was intended to either 
incriminate himself, or throw considerable suspicion upon him. His interest 
began to assume a personal complexion. 

The story of the circumstances of Daniel Multenius's death, as unfolded 
in the witness-box into which one person went after another, appeared to be 
the fairly plain one--looked at from one point of view: there was a certain 
fascination in its unfolding. It began with Melky, who was first called--to 
identify the deceased, to answer a few general questions about him, and to 
State that when he last saw him, a few hours before his death, he was in his 
usual good health: as good, at any rate, as a man of his years--seventy-five-- 
who was certainly growing feeble, could expect to be in. Nothing much was 
asked of Melky, and nothing beyond bare facts volunteered by him: the 
astute Mr. Parminter left him alone. A more important witness was the 
police-surgeon, who testified that the deceased had been dead twenty 
minutes when he was called to him, that he had without doubt been 
violently assaulted, having been savagely seized by the throat and by the 
left arm, on both of which significant marks were plainly visible, and that 
the cause of death was shock following immediately on this undoubted 
violence. It was evident, said this witness, that the old man was feeble, and 


that he suffered from a weak heart: such an attack as that which he had 
described would be sufficient to cause death, almost instantly. 

"So it is a case of murder!" muttered Melky, who had gone back to sit 
by Lauriston. "That's what the police is leading up to. Be careful, mister!" 

But there were three witnesses to call before Lauriston was called upon. 
It was becoming a mystery to him that his evidence was kept back so long-- 
he had been the first person to find the old man's dead body, and it seemed, 
to his thinking, that he ought to have been called at a very early stage of the 
proceedings. He was about to whisper his convictions on this point to 
Melky, when a door was opened and Zillah was escorted in by Ayscough, 
and led to the witness-box. 

Zillah had already assumed the garments of mourning for her 
grandfather. She was obviously distressed at being called to give evidence, 
and the Coroner made her task as brief as possible. It was--at that stage-- 
little that he wanted to know. And Zillah told little. She had gone out to do 
some shopping, at half-past-four on the previous afternoon. She left her 
grandfather alone. He was then quite well. He was in the front shop, doing 
nothing in particular. She was away about an hour, when she returned to 
find Detective-Sergeant Ayscough, whom she knew, and Mr. Lauriston, 
whom she also knew, in the shop, and her grandfather dead in the parlour 
behind. At this stage of her evidence, the Coroner remarked that he did not 
wish to ask Zillah any further questions just then, but he asked her to 
remain in court. Mrs. Goldmark had followed her, and she and Zillah sat 
down near Melky and Lauriston--and Lauriston half believed that his own 
turn would now come. 

But Ayscough was next called--to give a brief, bald, matter-of-fact 
statement of what he knew. He had gone to see Mr. Multenius on a business 
affair--he was making enquiries about a stolen article which was believed to 
have been pledged in the Edgware Road district. He told how Lauriston ran 
into him as he entered the shop; what Lauriston said to him; what he 
himself saw and observed; what happened afterwards. It was a plain and 
practical account, with no indication of surprise, bias, or theory--and 
nobody asked the detective any questions arising out of it. 

"Ain't nobody but you to call, now, mister," whispered Melky. "Mind 
your p's and q's about them blooming rings--and watch that Parminter!" 

But Melky was mistaken--the official eye did not turn upon Lauriston 
but, upon the public benches of the court, as if it were seeking some person 


there. 

"There is a witness who has volunteered a statement to the police," said 
the Coroner. "I understand it is highly important. We had better hear him at 
this point. Benjamin Hollinshaw!" 

Melky uttered a curious groan, and glanced at Lauriston. 

"Fellow what has a shop right opposite!" he whispered. "S'elp me!-- 
what's he got to say about it?" 

Benjamin Hollinshaw came forward. He was a rather young, rather self- 
confident, self-important sort of person, who strode up to the witness-box as 
if he had been doing things of importance and moment all his life, and was 
taking it quite as a matter of course that he should do another. He took the 
oath and faced the court with something of an air, as much as to imply that 
upon what he was about to say more depended than any one could conceive. 
Invited to tell what he knew, he told his story, obviously enjoying the telling 
of it. He was a tradesman in Praed Street: a dealer in second-hand clothing, 
to be exact; been there many years, in succession to his father. He 
remembered yesterday afternoon, of course. About half- past-five o'clock he 
was standing at the door of his shop. It was directly facing Daniel 
Multenius's shop door. The darkness had already come on, and there was 
also a bit of a fog in the street: not much, but hazy, as it were. Daniel 
Multenius's window was lighted, but the light was confined to a couple of 
gas-jets. There was a light in the projecting sign over the side entrance to 
the pawnshop, down the passage. For the first few minutes while he stood at 
his door, looking across to Multenius's, he did not see any one enter or leave 
that establishment. But he then saw a young man come along, from the 
Edgware Road direction, whose conduct rather struck him. The young man, 
after sauntering past Multenius's shop, paused, turned, and proceeded to 
peer in through the top panel of the front door. He looked in once or twice 
in that way. Then he went to the far end of the window and looked inside in 
the same prying fashion, as if he wanted to find out who was within. He 
went to various parts of the window, as if endeavouring to look inside. 
Finally, he stepped down the side-passage and entered the door which led to 
the compartments into which people turned who took things to pledge. He, 
Hollinshaw, remained at his shop door for some minutes after that--in fact, 
until the last witness came along. He saw Ayscough enter Multenius's front 
door and immediately pause--then the door was shut, and he himself went 
back into his own shop, his wife just then calling him to tea. 


"You saw the young man you speak of quite clearly?" asked the 
Coroner. 

"As clearly as I see you, sir," replied the witness. 

"Do you see him here?" 

Hollinshaw turned instantly and pointed to Lauriston. 

"That's the young man, sir," he answered, with confidence. 

Amidst a general craning of necks, Melky whispered to Lauriston. 

"You'd ought to ha’ had a lawyer, mister!" he said. "S'elp me, I'm a 
blooming fool for not thinking of it! Be careful--the Coroner's a-looking at 
you!" 

As a matter of fact, every person in the court was staring at Lauriston, 
and presently the Coroner addressed him. 

"Do you wish to ask this witness any questions?" he enquired. 

Lauriston rose to his feet. 

"No!" he replied. "What he says is quite correct. That is, as regards 
myself." 

The Coroner hesitated a moment; then he motioned to Hollinshaw to 
leave the box, and once more turned to Lauriston. 

"We will have your evidence now," he said. "And--let me warn you that 
there is no obligation on you to say anything which would seem to 
incriminate you." 

CHAPTER NINE 

WHOSE WERE THOSE RINGS? 

Paying no attention to another attempted murmur of advice from Melky, 
who seemed to be on pins and needles, Lauriston at once jumped to his feet 
and strode to the witness-box. The women in the public seats glanced at him 
with admiring interest--such a fine-looking young fellow, whispered one 
sentimental lady to another, to have set about a poor old gentleman like Mr. 
Multenius! And everybody else, from the Coroner to the newspaper 
reporter--who was beginning to think he would get some good copy, after 
all, that morning--regarded him with attention. Here, at any rate, was the 
one witness who had actually found the pawnbroker's dead body. 

Lauriston, his colour heightened a little under all this attention, 
answered the preliminary questions readily enough. His name was Andrew 
Carruthers Lauriston. His age--nearly twenty-two. He was a native of 
Peebles, in Scotland--the only son of the late Andrew Lauriston. His father 
was a minister of the Free Church. His mother was dead, too. He himself 


had come to London about two years ago--just after his mother's death. For 
the past few weeks he had lodged with Mrs. Flitwick, in Star Street--that 
was his present address. He was a writer of fiction--stories and novels. He 
had heard all the evidence already given, including that of the last witness, 
Hollinshaw. All that Hollinshaw had said was quite true. It was quite true 
that he had gone to Multenius's pawnshop about five- thirty of the previous 
afternoon, on his own business. He had looked in through both doors and 
window before entering the side-door: he wanted to know who was in the 
shop--whether it was Mr. Multenius, or his grand- daughter. He wanted to 
know that for a simple reason--he had never done business with Mr. 
Multenius, never even seen him that he remembered, but he had had one 
transaction with Miss Wildrose, and he wished, if possible, to do his 
business with her. As a matter of fact he saw nobody inside the shop when 
he looked in through the front door and the window--so he went round to 
the side-entrance. 

All this had come in answer to questions put by the Coroner--who now 
paused and looked at Lauriston not unkindly. 

"I daresay you are already aware that there is, or may be, some amount 
of suspicious circumstances attaching to your visit to this place yesterday 
afternoon," he said. "Do you care to tell the court--in your own way-- 
precisely what took place, what you discovered, after you entered the 
pawnshop?" 

"That's exactly what I wish to do," answered Lauriston, readily. "I've 
already told it, more than once, to the police and Mr. Multenius's relatives-- 
I'll tell it again, as plainly and briefly as I can. I went into one of the 
compartments just within the side-door of the place. I saw no one, and 
heard no one. I rapped on the counter--nobody came. So I looked round the 
partition into the front shop. There was no one there. Then I looked round 
the other partition into the back parlour, the door of which was wide open. I 
at once saw an old man whom I took to be Mr. Multenius. He was lying on 
the floor--his feet were towards the open door, and his head on the hearth- 
rug, near the fender. I immediately jumped over the counter, and went into 
the parlour. I saw at once that he was dead-- and almost immediately I 
hurried to the front door, to summon assistance. At the door I ran into Mr. 
Ayscough, who was entering as I opened the door. I at once told him of 
what I had found. That is the plain truth as to all I know of the matter." 


"You heard nothing of any person in or about the shop when you 
entered?" asked the Coroner. 

"Nothing!" replied Lauriston. "It was all perfectly quiet." 

"What had you gone there to do?" 

"To borrow some money--on two rings." 

"Your Own property?" 

"My own property!" 

"Had you been there before, on any errand of that sort?" 

"Only once." 

"When was that?" 

"Last week," answered Lauriston. "I pawned my watch there." 

"You have, in fact, been short of money?" 

"Yes. But only temporarily--I was expecting money." 

"I hope it has since arrived," said the Coroner. 

"Mr. Ayscough was with me when it did arrive," replied Lauriston, 
glancing at the detective. "We found it--two letters--at my lodgings when he 
walked round there with me after what I have just told you of." 

"You had done your business on that previous occasion with the grand- 
daughter?" asked the Coroner. "You had not seen the old man, then?" 

"I never to my knowledge--saw Mr. Multenius till I found him lying 
dead in his own parlour," answered Lauriston. 

The Coroner turned from the witness, and glanced towards the table at 
which Mr. Parminter and the police officials sat. And Mr. Parminter slowly 
rose and looked at Lauriston, and put his first question--in a quiet, almost 
suave voice, as if he and the witness were going to have a pleasant and 
friendly little talk together. 

"So your ambition is to be a writer of fiction?" he asked. 

"T am a writer of fiction!" replied Lauriston. 

Mr. Parminter pulled out a snuff-box and helped himself to a pinch. 

"Have you published much?" he enquired, drily. 

"Two or three stories--short stories." 

"Did they bring in much money?" 

"Five pounds each." 

"Have you done anything else for a living but that since you came to 
London two years ago?" 

"No, I haven't!" 

"How much have you earned by your pen since you came, now?" 


"About thirty pounds." 

"Thirty pounds in two years. What have you lived on, then?" 

"I had money of my own," replied Lauriston. "I had two hundred 
pounds when I left home." 

"And that gave out--when?" demanded Mr. Parminter. 

"Last week." 

"And so--you took your watch to the pawnshop. And--yesterday--your 
expected money not having arrived, you were obliged to visit the pawnshop 
again? Taking with you, you said just now, two rings--your own property. 
Am I correct?" 

"Quite correct--two rings--my own property." 

Mr. Parminter turned and spoke to a police official, who, lifting aside a 
sheet of brown paper which lay before him, revealed the tray of rings which 
Lauriston and Ayscough had found on the table in Multenius's parlour. At 
the same time, Mr. Parminter, lifting his papers, revealed Lauriston's rings. 
He picked them up, laid them on the palm of his hand, and held them 
towards the witness. 

"Are these the rings you took to the pawnshop?" he asked. 

"Yes!" replied Lauriston. "They were my mother's." 

Mr. Parminter indicated the tray. 

"Did you see this tray lying in the parlour in which you found the dead 
man?" he enquired. 

"T did." 

"Did it strike you that your own rings were remarkably like the rings in 
this tray?" 

"No, it did not," answered Lauriston. "I know nothing about rings." 

Mr. Parminter quietly passed the tray of rings to the Coroner, with 
Lauriston's rings lying on a sheet of paper. 

"Perhaps you will examine these things and direct the attention of the 
jurymen to them?" he said, and turned to the witness-box again. "I want to 
ask you a very particular question," he continued. "You had better consider 
it well before answering it--it is more important--to you--than may appear at 
first hearing. Can you bring any satisfactory proof that those two rings 
which you claim to be yours, really are yours?" 

There followed on that a dead silence in court. People had been coming 
in since the proceedings had opened, and the place was now packed to the 
door. Every eye was turned on Lauriston as he stood in the witness-box, 


evidently thinking deeply. And in two pairs of eyes there was deep anxiety: 
Melky was nervous and fidgety; Zillah was palpably greatly concerned. But 
Lauriston looked at neither--and he finally turned to Mr. Parminter with a 
candid glance. 

"The rings are mine," he answered. "But--I don't know how I can prove 
that they are!" 

A suppressed murmur ran round the court--in the middle of it, the 
Coroner handed the rings to a police official and motioned him to show 
them to the jurymen. And Mr. Parminter's suave voice was heard again. 

"You can't prove that they are yours." 

"May I explain?" asked Lauriston. "Very well--there may be people, old 
friends, who have seen those two rings in my mother's possession. But I 
don't know where to find such people. If it's necessary, I can try." 

"I should certainly try, if I were you," observed Mr. Parminter, drily. 
"Now, when did those two rings come into your possession?" 

"When my mother died," replied Lauriston. 

"Where have you kept them?" 

"Locked up in my trunk." 

"Have you ever, at any time, or any occasion, shown them to any 
person? Think!" 

"No," answered Lauriston. "I can't say that I ever have." 

"Not even at the time of your mother's death?" 

"No! I took possession, of course, of all her effects. I don't remember 
showing the rings to anybody." 

"You kept them in your trunk until you took them out to raise money on 
them?" 

"Yes--that's so," admitted Lauriston. 

"How much money had you--in the world--when you went to the 
pawnshop yesterday afternoon?" demanded Mr. Parminter, with a sudden 
keen glance. 

Lauriston flushed scarlet. 

"If you insist on knowing," he said. "I'd just nothing." 

There was another murmur in court--of pity from the sentimental ladies 
in the public seats, who, being well acquainted with the pawnshops 
themselves, and with the necessities which drove them there were 
experiencing much fellow-feeling for the poor young man in the witness- 
box. But Lauriston suddenly smiled--triumphantly. 


"All the same,” he added, glancing at Mr. Parminter. "I'd forty pounds, 
in my letters, less than an hour afterwards. Ayscough knows that!" 

Mr. Parminter paid no attention to this remark. He had been whispering 
to the police inspector, and now he turned to the Coroner. 

"I should like this witness to stand down for a few minutes, sir," he said. 
"T wish to have Miss Wildrose recalled." 

The Coroner gently motioned Zillah to go back to the witness-box. 

CHAPTER TEN 

MELKY INTERVENES 

Zillah had listened to Lauriston's answers to Mr. Parminter's searching 
questions with an anxiety which was obvious to those who sat near her. The 
signs of that anxiety were redoubled as she walked slowly to the box, and 
the glance she threw at the Coroner was almost appealing. But the Coroner 
was looking at his notes, and Zillah was obliged to turn to Mr. Parminter, 
whose accents became more mellifluous than ever as he addressed her; Mr. 
Parminter, indeed, confronting Zillah might have been taken for a kindly 
benevolent gentleman whose sole object was to administer condolence and 
comfort. Few people in court, however, failed to see the meaning of the 
questions which he began to put in the suavest and softest of tones. 

"I believe you assisted your late grandfather in his business?" suggested 
Mr. Parminter. 

"Just so! Now, how long had you assisted him in that way?" 

"Ever since I left school--three years ago," replied Zillah. 

"Three years--to be sure! And I believe you had resided with him for 
some years before that?" 

"Ever since I was a little girl," admitted Zillah. 

"In fact, the late Mr. Multenius brought you up? Just so!--therefore, of 
course, you would have some acquaintance with his business before you left 
school?" 

"Yes--he taught me a good deal about it." 

"You were always about the place, of course--yes? And I may take it 
that you gradually got a good deal of knowledge about the articles with 
which your grandfather had to deal? To be sure--thank you. In fact, you are 
entitled to regard yourself as something of an expert in precious stones and 
metals?" 

"I know a good deal about them," replied Zillah. 

"You could tell the value of a thing as accurately as your grandfather?" 


"Ordinary things--yes." 

"And you were very well acquainted with your grandfather's stock?" 

"Yes." 

Mr. Parminter motioned the official who had charge of it to place the 
tray of rings on the ledge of the witness-box. 

"Oblige me by looking at that tray and the contents," he said. "You 
recognize it, of course? Just so. Now, do you know where that tray was 
when you went out, leaving your grandfather alone, yesterday afternoon?" 

"Yes," replied Zillah, unhesitatingly. "On the table in the back-parlour-- 
where I saw it when I came in. My grandfather had taken it out of the front 
window, so that he could polish the rings." 

"Do you know how many rings it contained?" 

"No. Perhaps twenty-five or thirty." 

"They are, I see, laid loosely in the tray, which is velvet-lined. They 
were always left like that? Just so. And you don't know how many there 
were--nor how many there should be there, now? As a matter of fact, there 
are twenty-seven rings there--you can't say that is the right number?" 

"No," answered Zillah, "and my grandfather couldn't have said, either. 
A ring might be dropped into that tray--or a ring taken out. They are all old 
rings." 

"But--valuable?" suggested Mr. Parminter. 

"Some--yes. Others are not very valuable." 

"Now what do you mean by that word valuable? What, for instance, is 
the value of the least valuable ring there, and what is that of the most 
valuable?" 

Zillah glanced almost indifferently at the tray before her. 

"Some of these rings are worth no more than five pounds," she replied. 
"Some--a few--are worth twenty to thirty pounds; one or two are worth 
more." 

"And--they are all old?" 

"They are all of old-fashioned workmanship," said Zillah. "Made a good 
many years ago, all of them. The diamonds, or pearls, are all right, of 
course." 

Mr. Parminter handed over the half-sheet of paper on which Lauriston's 
rings had been exhibited to the Coroner and the jurymen. 

"Look at those rings, if you please," he said quietly. "Are they of the 
same sort, the same class, of rings as those in the tray?" 


"Yes," admitted Zillah. "Something the same." 

"What is the value of those rings--separately?"” enquired Mr. Parminter. 
"Please give us your professional opinion." 

Zillah bent over the two rings for a while, turning them about. 

"This is worth about thirty, and that about fifty pounds," she replied at 
last. 

"In other words, these two rings are similar in style and value to the best 
rings in that tray?" 

"Yes." 

"Do you recognize those two rings?" 

"No--not at all." 

Mr. Parminter paused a moment, and caught the jury's attention with a 
sharp glance of his eye before he turned again to the witness. 

"Could you have recognized any of the rings in that tray?" he asked. 

"No!" said Zillah. "I could not." 

"Then you could not possibly say--one way or another, if those rings 
were taken out of that tray?" 

"No!" 

"The fact is that all those rings--the two on the half-sheet of notepaper, 
and twenty-seven on the tray--are all of the same class as regards age and 
style--all very much of a muchness?" 

"Yes," admitted Zillah. 

"And you can't--you are on your oath remember!--you can't definitely 
say that those two rings were not picked up from that tray, amongst the 
others?" 

"No," replied Zillah. "But I can't say that they were! And--I don't 
believe they were. I don't believe they were our rings!" 

Mr. Parminter smiled quietly and again swept the interested jurymen 
with his quick glance. 

Then he turned to Zillah with another set of questions. 

"How long have you known the last witness--Andrew Lauriston?" he 
enquired. 

"Since one day last week," replied Zillah. 

She had flushed at the mention of Lauriston's name, and Mr. Parminter 
was quick to see it. 

"How did you get to know him?" he continued. 

"By his coming to the shop--on business." 


"To pawn his watch, I believe?" 

"Yes." 

"You attended to him?" 

"Yes." 

"You had never seen him before?" 

"No." 

"Ever seen him since?" 

Zillah hesitated for a moment. 

"I saw him--accidentally--in Kensington Gardens, on Sunday," she 
answered at last. 

"Have any conversation with him?" 

"Yes," admitted Zillah. 

"A bout--pawnbroking?" 

"No!" retorted Zillah. "About his work--writing." 

"Did he tell you he was very hard up?" 

"I knew that!" said Zillah. "Hadn't he pawned his watch?" 

"Perhaps--you seem to be a very good business woman--perhaps you 
gave him some advice?" 

"Yes, I did! I advised him, as long as he'd anything on which he could 
raise money, not to let himself go without money in his pocket." 

"Excellent advice!" said Mr. Parminter, with a smile. 

He leaned forward, looking at his witness more earnestly. "Now, did 
Lauriston, on Sunday, or when you saw him before, ever mention to you 
that he possessed two rings of some value?" 

"No," replied Zillah. 

Mr. Parminter paused, hesitated, suddenly bowed to the Coroner, and 
dropping back into his seat, pulled out his snuff-box. And the Coroner, 
motioning Zillah to leave the witness-box, interrupted Mr. Parminter in the 
midst of a pinch of snuff. 

"I think it will be best to adjourn at this stage," he said. "It is obvious 
that we can't finish this today." He turned to the jurymen. "I propose to 
adjourn this enquiry for a week, gentlemen," he went on. "In the meantime-- 

His attention was suddenly arrested by Melky Rubinstein, who, after 
much uneasiness and fidgeting, rose from his seat and made his way to the 
foot of the table, manifestly desiring to speak. 


"What is it?" asked the Coroner. "Who are you? Oh!--the witness who 
identified the body. Yes?" 

"Mr. Coroner!" said Melky, in his most solemn tones. "This here inquest 
ain't being conducted right, sir! I don't mean by you--but these here 
gentlemen, the police, and Mr. Parminter there, is going off on a wrong 
scent. I know what they're after, and they're wrong! They're suppressing 
evidence, Mr. Coroner." Melky turned on Ayscough. "What about the clue 
o' this here old book?" he demanded. "Why ain't you bringing that forward? 
I'm the late Daniel Multenius's nearest male relative, and I say that clue's a 
deal more important nor what we've been hearing all the morming. What 
about that book, now, Mr. Ayscough? Come on!--what about it!--and its 
Owner?" 

"What is this?" demanded the Coroner. "If there is anything--" 

"Anything, sir!" exclaimed Melky. "There's just this--between the time 
that my cousin there, Miss Zillah Wildrose left the old man alive, and the 
time when Mr. Lauriston found him dead, somebody came into the shop as 
left a valuable book behind him on the parlour table, which book, according 
to all the advertisements in the morning papers, is the property of Mr. 
Spencer Levendale, the Member of Parliament, as lives in Sussex Square. 
Why ain't that matter brought up? Why ain't Mr. Levendale brought here? I 
ask you, Mr. Coroner, to have it seen into! There's more behind it--" 

The Coroner held up a hand and beckoned the police inspector and Mr. 
Parminter to approach his desk; a moment later, Ayscough was summoned. 
And Lauriston, watching the result of this conference, was quickly aware 
that the Coroner was not particularly pleased; he suddenly turned on the 
inspector with a question which was heard by every one in court. 

"Why was not the matter of the book put before the Court at first?" he 
demanded. "It seems to me that there may be a most important clue in it. 
The fact of the book's having been found should most certainly have been 
mentioned, at once. I shall adjourn for a week, from today, and you will 
produce the book and bring Mr. Spencer Levendale here as a witness. This 
day week, gentlemen!" 

Melky Rubinstein turned, whispered a hurried word to Zillah and Mrs. 
Goldmark, and then, seizing Lauriston by the elbow, drew him quickly 
away from the court. 

CHAPTER ELEVEN 

THE BACK DOOR 


Once outside in the street, Melky turned down the nearest side-street, 
motioning Lauriston to follow him. Before they had gone many yards he 
edged himself close to his companion's side, at the same time throwing a 
cautious glance over his own shoulder. 

"There's one o' them blooming detectives after us!" said Melky. "But 
that's just what's to be expected, mister!--they'll never let you out o' their 
sight until one of two things happen!" 

"What things?" asked Lauriston. 

"Either you'll have to prove, beyond all doubt, that them rings is yours, 
and was your poor mother's before you," answered Melky, "or we shall have 
to put a hand on the chap that scragged my uncle. That's a fact! Mister!-- 
will you put your trust and confidence in me, and do what I tell you? It's for 
your own good." 

"IT don't know that I could do better," responded Lauriston, after a 
moment's thought. "You're a right good fellow, Melky--I'm sure of that! 
What do you want me to do?" 

Melky pulled out a handsome gold watch and consulted it. 

"It's dinner-time," he said. "Come round to Mrs. Goldmark's and get 
some grub. I'll tell you what to do while we're eating. I've been thinking 
things over while that there Parminter was badgering poor Zillah, and s'elp 
me, there only is one thing for you to do, and you'd best to do it sharp! But 
come on to Praed Street--don't matter if this here chap behind does shadow 
you--I can get the better of him as easy as I could sell this watch! It 'ud take 
all the detectives in London to beat me, if I put my mind to it." 

They were at Mrs. Goldmark's eating-house in five minutes: Melky, 
who knew all the ins and outs of that establishment, conducted Lauriston 
into an inner room, and to a corner wherein there was comparative privacy, 
and summoned a waitress. Not until he and his companion were half way 
through their meal did he refer to the business which was in his thoughts: 
then he leaned close to Lauriston and began to talk. 

"Mister!" he whispered. "Where do you come from?" 

"Peebles," answered Lauriston. "You heard me tell them so, in that 
court." 

"I'm no scholar," said Melky. "I ain't no idea where Peebles is, except 
that it's in Scotland. Is it far into that country, or where is it?" 

"Not far across the Border," replied Lauriston. 


"Get there in a few hours, I reckon?" asked Melky. "You could? Very 
well, then, mister, you take my tip--get there! Get there--quick!" 

Lauriston laid down his knife and fork and stared. 

"Whatever for?" he exclaimed. 

"To find somebody--anybody--as can prove that those rings are yours!" 
answered Melky solemnly and emphatically. 'Tain't no use denying it-- 
you're in a dangerous position. The police always goes for the straightest 
and easiest line. Their line was clear enough, just now--Parminter give it 
away! They've a theory--they always have a theory--and when once police 
gets a theory, nothing can drive it out o' their heads--their official heads, 
anyway. What they're saying, and what they'll try to establish, is this here. 
That you were hard up, down to less than your last penny. You went to Mr. 
Multenius's--you peeked and peered through the shop window and saw him 
alone, or, perhaps, saw the place empty. You went in--you grabbed a couple 
o' rings--he interrupted you--you scragged him! That's their line--and Zillah 
can't swear that those rings which you claim to be yours aren't her 
grandfather's, and up to now you can't prove that they're yours and were 
once your mother's! Mister!--be off to this here Peebles at once -- 
immediate!--and find somebody, some old friend, as can swear that he or 
she--never mind which--knows them rings to be your property beyond a 
shadow of doubt! Bring that friend back--bring him if he has to come in an 
invalid carriage!" 

Lauriston was so much struck by Melky's argument and advice that it 
needed no more explanations to convince him of its wisdom. 

"But--how could I get away" he asked. "There'll be that detective chap 
hanging about outside--I know I've been shadowed ever since last evening! 
They'll never let me get away from London, however much I wish. The 
probability is that if they saw me going to a railway station they'd arrest 
me." 

"My own opinion, mister, after what's taken place this morning, is that if 
you stop here, you'll be arrested before night," remarked Melky coolly. "I'd 
lay a tenner on it! But you ain't going to stop--you must go! There must be 
somebody in the old spot as can swear that them two rings o' yours is family 
property, and you must find 'em and bring 'em, if you value your neck. As 
to slipping the police, I'll make that right for you, proper! Now, then, what 
money have you about you, Mr. Lauriston?" 


"Plenty!" answered Lauriston. "Nearly forty pounds--the money I got 
last night." 

"Will you do exactly what I tell you?" asked Melky, "And do it at once, 
without any hesitation, any hanging about, any going home to Mother 
Flitwick's, or anything o' that sort?" 

"Yes!" replied Lauriston. "I'm so sure you're right, that I will." 

"Then you listen to me--careful," said Melky. "See that door in the 
corner? As soon as you've finished that pudding, slip out o' that door. You'll 
find yourself in a little yard. Go out o' that yard, and you'll find yourself in a 
harrow passage. Go straight down the passage, and you'll come out in 
Market Street. Go straight down Southwick Street--you know it--to Oxford 
and Cambridge Terrace, and you'll see a cab-rank right in front of you. Get 
into a taxi, and tell the fellow to drive you to Piccadilly Circus. Leave him 
there--take a turn round so's he won't see what you do--then get into another 
taxi, and drive to St. Pancras Church. Get out there--and foot it to King's 
Cross Station. You'll catch the 3.15 for the North easy--and after you're 
once in it, you're all right. Get to Peebles!--that's the thing! S'elp me, Mr. 
Lauriston, it's the only thing!" 

Five minutes later, there being no one but themselves in the little room, 
Lauriston gave Melky a hearty grip of the hand, walked out of the door in 
the corner, and vanished. And Melky, left alone, pulled out his cigarette 
case, and began to smoke, calmly and quietly. When the waitress came 
back, he whispered a word or two to her; the waitress nodded with full 
comprehension--for everybody knew Melky at Goldmark's, and if the 
waitresses wanted a little jewellery now and then, he let them have it at cost 
price. 

"So you can give me the checks for both,” said Melky. "I'll pay 'em." 

But Melky let three-quarters of an hour elapse before he went to the 
desk in the outer shop. He sipped a cup of coffee; he smoked several 
cigarettes; it was quite a long time before he emerged into Praed Street, 
buttoning his overcoat. And without appearing to see anything, he at once 
saw the man who had followed Lauriston and himself from the Coroner's 
Court. Being almost preternaturally observant, he also saw the man start 
with surprise--but Melky showed, and felt, no surprise, when the watcher 
came after him. 

"You know me, Mr. Rubinstein," he said, almost apologetically. "You 
know, of course, we're keeping an eye on that young Scotch fellow--we've 


got to! He went in there, to Goldmark's, with you? Is he still there?" 

"Strikes me you ain't up to your job!" remarked Melky, coolly. "He went 
out, three-quarters of an hour ago. Gone home, I should say." 

The man turned away, evidently puzzled, but just as evidently taking 
Melky's word. He went off in the direction of Star Street, while Melky 
strolled along to the pawnbroker's shop. It was necessary that he should tell 
his cousin of what he had done. 

Mrs. Goldmark was still with Zillah--Melky unfolded his story to the 
two of them. Zillah heard it with unfeigned relief; Mrs. Goldmark, who, 
being a young and pretty widow, was inclined to sentiment, regarded Melky 
with admiration. 

"My!--if you ain't the cute one, Mr. Rubinstein!" she exclaimed, 
clapping her plump hands. "As for me, now, I wouldn't have thought of that 
in a hundred years! But it's you that's the quick mind." 

Melky laid a finger to the side of his nose. 

"Do you know what, Mrs. Goldmark?" he said. "I ain't going to let them 
police fellows put a hand on young Lauriston, not me! I've my own ideas 
about this here business--wait till I put my hand on somebody, see? Don't it 
all come out clear to you?--if I find the right man, then there ain't no more 
suspicion attaching to this young chap, ain't it? Oh, I'm no fool, Mrs. 
Goldmark; don't you make no mistake!" 

"I'm sure!" asserted Mrs. Goldmark. "Yes, indeed--you don't carry your 
eyes in your head for nothing, Mr. Rubinstein!" 

Zillah, who had listened abstractedly to these compliments suddenly 
turned on her cousin. 

"What are you going to do then, Melky?" she demanded. "What's all 
this business about that book? And what steps are you thinking of taking?" 

But Melky rose and, shaking his head, buttoned up his overcoat as if he 
were buttoning in a multitude of profound secrets. 

"What you got to do, just now, Zillah--and Mrs. Goldmark too," he 
answered, "is to keep quiet tongues about what I done with young 
Lauriston. There ain't to be a word said! If any o' them police come round 
here, asking about him, you don't know nothing--see? You ain't seen him 
since he walked out o' that court with me--see? Which, of course--you ain't. 
And as for the rest, you leave that to yours truly!" 

"Oh, what it is to have a mind!" exclaimed Mrs. Goldmark "I ain't no 
mind, beyond managing my business." 


"Don't you show your mind in managing that?" said Melky, admiringly. 
"What do I always say of you, Mrs. Goldmark? Don't I always say you're 
the smartest business woman in all Paddington? Ain't that having a mind? 
Oh, I think you've the beautifullest mind, Mrs. Goldmark!" 

With this compliment Melky left Mrs. Goldmark and Zillah, and went 
away to his lodgings. He was aware of a taxi-cab drawn up at Mrs. 
Flitwick's door as he went up the street; inside Mrs. Flitwick's shabby hall 
he found that good woman talking to a stranger--a well-dressed young 
gentleman, who was obviously asking questions Mrs. Flitwick turned to 
Melky with an air of relief. 

"Perhaps you can tell this gentkeman where Mr. Lauriston is, Mr. 
Rubinstein?" she said. "I ain't seen him since he went out first thing this 
morning.” 

Melky looked the stranger over--narrowly. Then he silently beckoned 
him outside the house, and walked him out of earshot. 

"You ain't the friend from Scotland?" asked Melky. "Him what sent the 
bank-note, last night?" 

"Yes!" assented the stranger. "I see you're aware of that. My name is 
Purdie--John Purdie. Where is Lauriston? I particularly want to see him." 

Melky tapped the side of his nose, and whispered. 

"He's on his way to where you come from, mister!" he said. "Here!--I 
know who you are, and you'll know me in one minute. Come up to my 
sitting- room!" 

CHAPTER TWELVE 

THE FRIEND FROM PEEBLES 

Melky, as principal lodger in Mrs. Flitwick's establishment, occupied 
what that lady was accustomed to describe as the front drawing-room floor- 
-a couple of rooms opening one into the other. Into one of these, furnished 
as a Sitting-room, he now led Lauriston's friend, hospitably invited him to a 
seat, and took a quiet look at him. He at once sized up Mr. John Purdie for 
what he was--a well-to-do, well-dressed, active-brained young business 
man, probably accustomed to controlling and dealing with important affairs. 
And well satisfied with this preliminary inspection, he immediately plunged 
into the affair of the moment. 

"Mister," began Melky, pulling up a chair to Purdie's side, and assuming 
a tone and manner of implicit confidence. "I've heard of you. Me and Mr. 
Lauriston's close friends. My name's Mr. Rubinstein--Mr. Melchior 


Rubinstein, commonly called Melky. I know all about you--you're the friend 
that Lauriston asked for a bit of help to see him through, like--ain't it? Just 
so--and you sent him twenty pounds to be going on with--which he got, all 
right, last night. Also, same time, he got another twenty quid for two of his 
lit'ry works--stories, mister. Mister!--I wish he'd got your money and the 
other money just an hour before it come to hand! S'elp me!-- if them there 
letters had only come in by one post earlier, it 'ud ha' saved a heap o' 
trouble!" 

"I haven't the remotest notion of what you're talking about, you know," 
said Purdie good-naturedly. "You evidently know more than I do. I knew 
Andie Lauriston well enough up to the time he left Peebles, but I've never 
seen or heard of him since until he wrote to me the other week. What's it all 
about, and why has he gone back to Peebles? I told him I was coming up 
here any day now--and here I am, and he's gone!" 

Melky edged his chair still nearer to his visitor, and with a cautious 
glance at the door, lowered his voice. 

"I'm a-going to tell you all about it, mister," he said. "I know you Scotch 
gentlemen have got rare headpieces on you, and you'll pick it up sharp 
enough. Now you listen to me, Mr. Purdie, same as if I was one of them 
barrister chaps stating a case, and you'll get at it in no time." 

John Purdie, who had already recognized his host as a character, as 
interesting as he was amusing, listened attentively while Melky told the 
story of Lauriston's doings and adventure from the moment of his setting 
out to pawn his watch at Multenius's pledge-office to that in which, on 
Melky's suggestion, he had made a secret and hurried departure for Peebles. 
Melky forgot no detail; he did full justice to every important point, and laid 
particular stress on the proceedings before the Coroner. And in the end he 
appealed confidently to his listener. 

"And now I put it up to you, mister--straight!" concluded Melky. "Could 
I ha' done better for him than to give him the advice I did? Wasn't it best for 
him to go where he could get some evidence on his own behalf, than to run 
the risk of being arrested, and put where he couldn't do nothing for himself? 
What d'you say, now, Mr. Purdie?" 

"Yes," agreed Purdie, after a moment's further thought. "I think you did 
well. He'll no doubt be able to find some old friends in Peebles who can 
surely remember that his mother did possess those two rings. But you must 
bear this in mind--the police, you say, have shadowed him since yesterday 


afternoon. Well, when they find he's flown, they'll take that as a strong 
presumptive evidence of guilt. They'll say he's flying from justice!" 

"Don't matter, mister, if Lauriston comes back with proof of his 
innocence," replied Melky. 

"Yes, but they'll not wait for that," said Purdie. "They'll set the hue- and- 
cry on to him--at once. He's not the sort to be easily mistaken or 
overlooked--unless he's changed a lot this late year or two--he was always a 
good-looking lad." 

"Is so now, mister," remarked Melky, "is so now!" 

"Very well," continued Purdie. "Then I want to make a suggestion to 
you. It seems to me that the wisest course is for you and me to go straight to 
the police authorities, and tell them frankly that Lauriston has gone to get 
evidence that those rings are really his property, and that he'll return in a 
day or two with that evidence. That will probably satisfy them--I think I can 
add a bit more that will help further. We don't want it to be thought that the 
lad's run away rather than face a possible charge of murder, you know!" 

"I see your point, mister, I see your point!" agreed Melky. "I'm with 
you!--I ain't no objection to that. Of course, there ain't no need to tell the 
police precisely where he has gone--what?" 

"Not a bit!" said Purdie. "But I'll make myself responsible to them for 
his re-appearance. Now--did you and he arrange anything about 
communicating with each other?" 

"Yes," replied Melky. "If anything turns up this next day or two I'm to 
wire to him at the post-office, Peebles. If he finds what he wants, he'll wire 
to me, here, at once." 

"Good!" said Purdie. "Now, here's another matter. You've mentioned Mr. 
Spencer Levendale and this book which was so strangely left at the pledge- 
office. I happen to know Mr. Levendale--pretty well." 

"You do, mister!" exclaimed Melky. "Small world, ain't it, now?" 

"IT met Mr. Spencer Levendale last September--two months ago," 
continued Purdie. "He was staying at an hotel in the Highlands, with his 
children and their governess: I was at the same hotel, for a month--he and I 
used to go fishing together. We got pretty friendly, and he asked me to call 
on him next time I was in town. Here I am--and when we've been to the 
police, I'm going to Sussex Square--to tell him I'm a friend of Lauriston's, 
that Lauriston is in some danger over this business, and to ask him if he can 
tell me more about--that book!" 


Melky jumped up and wrung his visitor's hand. 

"Mister!--you're one o' the right sort," he said fervently. "That there 
book has something to do with it! My idea is that the man what carried that 
book into the shop is the man what scragged my poor old relative --fact, 
mister! Levendale, he wouldn't tell us anything much this morning--maybe 
he'll tell you more. Stand by Lauriston, mister!--we'll pull him through." 

"You seem very well disposed towards him," remarked Purdie. "He's 
evidently taken your fancy." 

"And my cousin Zillah's," answered Melky, with a confidential grin. 
"Zillah--loveliest girl in all Paddington, mister--she's clear gone on the 
young fellow! And--a word in your ear, mister!--Zillah's been educated like 
a lady, and now that the old man's gone, Zillah'll have--ah! a fortune that ‘ud 
make a nigger turn white! And no error about it! See it through, mister!" 

"T'll see it through," said Purdie. "Now, then--these police. Look here-- 
is there a good hotel in this neighbourhood?--I've all my traps in that taxi- 
cab downstairs--I drove straight here from the station, because I wanted to 
see Andie Lauriston at once." 

"Money's no object to you, I reckon, mister?" asked Melky, with a 
shrewd glance at the young Scotsman's evident signs of prosperity. 

"Not in reason," answered Purdie. 

"Then there's the Great Western Hotel, at the end o' Praed Street," said 
Melky. "That'll suit a young gentleman like you, mister, down to the 
ground. And you'll be right on the spot!" 

"Come with me, then," said Purdie. "And then to the police." 

Half-an-hour's private conversation with the police authorities enabled 
Purdie to put some different ideas into the official heads. They began to 
look at matters in a new light. Here was a wealthy young Scottish 
manufacturer, a person of standing and position, who was able to vouch for 
Andrew Lauriston in more ways than one, who had known him from 
boyhood, had full faith in him and in his word, and was certain that all that 
Lauriston had said about the rings and about his finding of Daniel 
Multenius would be found to be absolutely true. They willingly agreed to 
move no further in the matter until Lauriston's return--and Purdie noticed, 
not without a smile, that they pointedly refrained from asking where he had 
gone to. He came out from that interview with Ayscough in attendance upon 
him--and Melky, waiting without, saw that things had gone all right. 


"You might let me have your London address, sir," said Ayscough. "I 
might want to let you know something." 

"Great Western Hotel," answered Purdie. "I shall stay there until 
Lauriston's return, and until this matter's entirely cleared up, as far as he's 
concerned. Come there, if you want me. All right," he continued, as he and 
Melky walked away from the police-station. "They took my word for it!-- 
they'll do nothing until Lauriston comes back. Now then, you know this 
neighbourhood, and I don't--show me the way to Sussex Square--I'm going 
to call on Mr. Levendale at once." 

John Purdie had a double object in calling on Mr. Spencer Levendale. 
He had mentioned to Melky that when he met Levendale in the Highlands, 
Levendale, who was a widower, had his children and their governess with 
him. But he had not mentioned that he, Purdie, had fallen in love with the 
governess, and that one of his objects in coming to London just then was to 
renew his acquaintance with her. It was chiefly of the governess that he was 
thinking as he stood on the steps of the big house in Sussex Square-- 
perhaps, in a few minutes, he would see her again. 

But Purdie was doomed to see neither Mr. Spencer Levendale nor the 
pretty governess that day. Mr. Levendale, said the butler, was on business in 
the city and was to dine out that evening: Miss Bennett had taken the two 
children to see a relative of theirs at Hounslow, and would not return until 
late. So Purdie, having pencilled his London address on them, left cards for 
Mr. Levendale and Miss Bennett, and, going back to his hotel, settled 
himself in his quarters to await developments. He spent the evening in 
reading the accounts of the inquest on Daniel Multenius--in more than one 
of the newspapers they were full and circumstantial, and it needed little of 
his shrewd perception to convince him that his old schoolmate stood in 
considerable danger if he failed to establish his ownership of the rings. 

He had finished breakfast next morning and was thinking of strolling 
round to Melky Rubinstein's lodgings, to hear if any news had come from 
Lauriston, when a waiter brought him Ayscough's card, saying that its 
presenter was waiting for him in the smoking-room. Purdie went there at 
once: the detective, who looked unusually grave and thoughtful, drew him 
aside into a quiet part of the room. 

"There's a strange affair occurred during the night, Mr. Purdie," said 
Ayscough, when they were alone. "And it's my opinion it's connected with 
this Multenius affair." 


"What is it?" asked Purdie. 

"This," replied Ayscough. "A Praed Street tradesman--in a small way-- 
was picked up, dying, in a quiet street off Maida Vale, at twelve o'clock last 
night, and he died soon afterwards. And--he'd been poisoned!--but how, the 
doctors can't yet tell." 

CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

THE CALL FOR HELP 

Purdie, whose temperament inclined him to slowness and deliberation in 
face of any grave crisis, motioned the detective to take a seat in the quiet 
corner of the smoking-room, into which they had retreated, and sat down 
close by him. 

"Now, to begin with," he said, "why do you think this affair is connected 
with the affair of the old pawn-broker? There must be some link." 

"There is a link, sir," answered Ayscough. "The man was old Daniel 
Multenius's next door neighbour: name of Parslett--James Parslett, fruit and 
vegetable dealer. Smallish way of business, but well known enough in that 
quarter. Now, I'll explain something to you. I'm no hand at drawing," 
continued the detective, "but I think I can do a bit of a rough sketch on this 
scrap of paper which will make clear to you the lie of the land. These two 
lines represent Praed Street. Here, where I make this cross, is Daniel 
Multenius's pawnshop. The front part of it--the jeweller's shop-- looks out 
on Praed Street. At the side is a narrow passage or entry: from that you get 
access to the pledge-office. Now then, Multenius's premises run down one 
side of this passage: Parslett's run down the other. Parslett's house has a 
side-door into it, exactly opposite the door into Multenius's pledge office. Is 
that clear, Mr. Purdie?" 

"Quite!" answered Purdie. "I understand it exactly." 

"Then my theory is, that Parslett saw the real murderer of Daniel 
Multenius come out of Multenius's side-door, while he, Parslett, was 
standing at his own; that he recognized him, that he tried to blackmail him 
yesterday, and that the man contrived to poison him, in such a fashion that 
Parslett died shortly after leaving him," said Ayscough, confidently. "It's but 
a theory--but I'll lay anything I'm not far out in it!" 

"What reason have you for thinking that Parslett blackmailed the 
murderer?" asked Purdie. 

"This!" answered the detective, with something of triumph in his tone. 
"T've been making some enquiries already this morning, early as it is. When 


Parslett was picked up and carried to the hospital--this St. Mary's Hospital, 
close by here--he was found to have fifty pounds in gold in his pocket. 
Now, according to Parslett's widow, whom I've seen this morning, Parslett 
was considerably hard up yesterday. Trade hasn't been very good with him 
of late, and she naturally knows his circumstances. He went out of the 
house last night about nine o'clock, saying he was going to have a stroll 
round, and the widow says she's certain he'd no fifty pounds on him when 
he left her--it would be a wonder, she says, if he'd as much as fifty shillings! 
Now then, Mr. Purdie, where did a man like that pick up fifty sovereigns 
between the time he went out, and the time he was picked up, dying?" 

"He might have borrowed it from some friend," suggested Purdie. 

"I thought of that, sir," said Ayscough. "It seems the natural thing to 
think of. But Mrs. Parslett says they haven't a friend from whom he could 
have borrowed such an amount--not one! No, sir!--my belief is that Parslett 
Saw some man enter and leave Multenius's shop; that he knew the man; that 
he went and plumped him with the affair, and that the man gave him that 
gold to get rid of him at the moment--and contrived to poison him, too!" 

Purdie considered the proposition for awhile in silence. 

"Well," he remarked at last, "if that's so, it seems to establish two facts-- 
first, that the murderer is some man who lives in this neighbourhood, and 
second, that he's an expert in poisons." 

"Right, sir!" agreed Ayscough. "Quite right. And it would, of course, 
establish another--the innocence of your friend, Lauriston." 

Purdie smiled. 

"T never had any doubt of that," he said. 

"Between ourselves, neither had I," remarked Ayscough heartily. "I told 
our people that I, personally, was convinced of the young fellow's complete 
innocence from the very first--and it was I who found him in the shop. It's a 
most unfortunate thing that he was there, and a sad coincidence that those 
rings of his were much of a muchness with the rings in the tray in the old 
man's parlour--but I've never doubted him. No, sir!--I believe all this 
business goes a lot deeper than that! It's no common affair--old Daniel 
Multenius was attacked by somebody--somebody!-- for some special 
reason--and it's going to take a lot of getting at. And I'm convinced this 
Parslett affair is a development--Parslett's been poisoned because he knew 
too much." 


"You say you don't know what particular poison was used?" asked 
Purdie. "It would be something of a clue to know that. Because, if it turned 
out to be one of a very subtle nature, that would prove that whoever 
administered it had made a special study of poisons." 

"I don't know that--yet," answered Ayscough. "But," he continued, 
rising from his chair, "if you'd step round with me to the hospital, we might 
get to know, now. There's one or two of their specialists been making an 
examination. It's only a mere step along the street." 

Purdie followed the detective out and along Praed Street. Before they 
reached the doors of the hospital, a man came up to Ayscough: a solid, 
substantial-looking person, of cautious manner and watchful eye, whose 
glance wandered speculatively from the detective to his companion. 
Evidently sizing Purdie up as some one in Ayscough's confidence, he spoke 
--in the fashion of one who has something as mysterious, as important, to 
communicate. 

"Beg your pardon, Mr. Ayscough," he said. "A word with you sir. You 
know me, Mr. Ayscough?" 

Ayscough looked sharply at his questioner. 

"Mr. Goodyer, isn't it?" he asked. "Oh, yes, I remember. What is it? You 
can speak before this gentleman--it's all right." 

"About this affair of last night--Parslett, you know," said Goodyer, 
drawing the detective aside, and lowering his voice, so that passers-by 
might not hear. "There's something I can tell you--I've heard all about the 
matter from Parslett's wife. But I've not told her what I can tell you, Mr. 
Ayscough." 

"And--what's that?" enquired the detective. 

"I'm Parslett's landlord, you know," continued Goodyer. "He's had that 
shop and dwelling-house of me for some years. Now, Parslett's not been 
doing very well of late, from one cause or another, and to put it in a 
nutshell, he owed me half a year's rent. I saw him yesterday, and told him I 
must have the money at once: in fact, I pressed him pretty hard about it.--I'd 
been at him for two or three weeks, and I could see it was no good going 
on. He'd been down in the mouth about it, the last week or so, but yesterday 
afternoon he was confident enough. 'Now, you needn't alarm yourself, Mr. 
Goodyer,' he said. 'There's a nice bit of money going to be paid to me 
tonight, and I'll settle up with you before I stick my head on the pillow,’ he 
said. "Tonight, for certain?’ says I. 'Before even I go to bed!' he says. 'T can't 


fix it to a minute, but you can rely on me calling at your house in St. Mary's 
Terrace before eleven o'clock--with the money.’ And he was so certain about 
it, Mr. Ayscough, that I said no more than that I should be much obliged, 
and I'd wait up for him. And," concluded Goodyer, "I did wait up--till half- 
past twelve--but he never came. So this morning, of course, I walked round 
here--and then I heard what happened--about him being picked up dying 
and since being dead--with fifty pounds in gold in his pocket. Of course, 
Mr. Ayscough, that was the money he referred to." 

"You haven't mentioned this to anybody?" asked Ayscough. 

"Neither to the widow nor to anybody--but you," replied Goodyer. 

"Don't!" said Ayscough. "Keep it to yourself till I give you the word. 
You didn't hear anything from Parslett as to where the money was coming 
from?" 

"Not one syllable!" answered Goodyer. "But I could see he was dead 
sure of having it." 

"Well--keep quiet about it," continued Ayscough. "There'll be an 
inquest, you know, and what you have to tell'll come in handy, then. There's 
some mystery about all this affair, Mr. Goodyer, and it's going to take some 
unravelling." 

"You're right!" said Goodyer. "I believe you!" 

He went off along the street, and the detective turned to Purdie and 
motioned him towards the hospital. 

"Queer, all that, sir!" he muttered. "Very queer! But it all tends to 
showing that my theory's the right one. Now if you'll just stop in the 
waiting-room a few minutes, I'll find out if these doctors have come to any 
conclusion about the precise nature of the poison." 

Purdie waited for ten minutes, speculating on the curiosities of the 
mystery into which he had been so strangely plunged: at last the detective 
came back, shaking his head. 

"Can't get a definite word out of 'em, yet," he said, as they went away. 
"There's two or three of 'em--big experts in--what do you call it--oh, yes, 
toxology--putting their heads together over the analysing business, and they 
won't say anything so far--they'll leave that to the inquest. But I gathered 
this much, Mr. Purdie, from the one I spoke to--this man Parslett was 
poisoned in some extremely clever fashion, and by some poison that's not 
generally known, which was administered to him probably half- an-hour 
before it took effect. What's that argue, sir, but that whoever gave him that 


poison is something of an expert? Deep game, Mr. Purdie, a very deep game 
indeed!--and now I don't think there's much need to be anxious about that 
young friend of yours. I'm certain, anyway, that the man who poisoned 
Parslett is the man who killed poor old Daniel Multenius. But--we shall 
see." 

Purdie parted from Ayscough outside the hospital and walked along to 
Mrs. Flitwick's house in Star Street. He met Melky Rubinstein emerging 
from the door; Melky immediately pulled out a telegram which he thrust 
into Purdie's hand. 

"Just come, mister!" exclaimed Melky. "There's a word for you in it--I 
was going to your hotel. Read what he says." 

Purdie unfolded the pink paper and read. 

"On the track all right understand Purdie is in town if he comes to Star 
Street explain all to him will wire again later in day." 

"Good!" said Purdie. He handed back the telegram and looked 
meditatively at Melky. "Are you busy this morning?" he asked. 

"Doing no business whatever, mister," lisped Melky, solemnly. "Not 
until this business is settled--not me!" 

"Come to the hotel with me," continued Purdie. "I want to talk to you 
about something." 

But when they reached the hotel, all thought of conversation was driven 
out of Purdie's mind for the moment. The hall-porter handed him a note, 
remarking that it had just come. Purdie's face flushed as he recognized the 
handwriting: he turned sharply away and tore open the envelope. Inside, on 
a half-sheet of notepaper, were a few lines--from the pretty governess at Mr. 
Spencer Levendale's. 

"Can you come here at once and ask for me? There is something 
seriously wrong: I am much troubled and have no one in London I can 
consult." 

With a hasty excuse to Melky, Purdie ran out of the hotel, and set off in 
quick response to the note. 

CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

THE PRIVATE LABORATORY 

As he turned down Spring Street towards Sussex Square, Purdie hastily 
reviewed his knowledge of Mr. Spencer Levendale and his family. He had 
met them, only two months previously, at a remote and out-of-the-way 
place in the Highlands, in a hotel where he and they were almost the only 


guests. Under such circumstances, strangers are soon drawn together, and as 
Levendale and Purdie had a common interest in fishing they were quickly 
on good terms. But Purdie was thinking now as he made his way towards 
Levendale's London house that he really knew very little of this man who 
was evidently mixed up in some way with the mystery into which young 
Andie Lauriston had so unfortunately also become intermingled. He knew 
that Levendale was undoubtedly a very wealthy man: there were all the 
signs of wealth about him; he had brought several servants down to the 
Highlands with him: money appeared to be plentiful with him as pebbles 
are on a beach. Purdie learnt bit by bit that Levendale had made a great 
fortune in South Africa, that he had come home to England and gone into 
Parliament; that he was a widower and the father of two little girls--he 
learnt, too, that the children's governess, Miss Elsie Bennett, a pretty and 
taking girl of twenty-two or three, had come with them from Cape Town. 
But of Levendale's real character and self he knew no more than could be 
gained from holiday acquaintance. Certain circumstances told him by 
Melky about the rare book left in old Multenius's parlour inclined Purdie to 
be somewhat suspicious that Levendale was concealing something which he 
knew about that affair--and now here was Miss Bennett writing what, on the 
face of it, looked like an appealing letter to him, as if something had 
happened. 

Purdie knew something had happened as soon as he was admitted to the 
house. Levendale's butler, who had accompanied his master to the 
Highlands, and had recognized Purdie on his calling the previous day, came 
hurrying to him in the hall, as soon as the footman opened the door. 

"You haven't seen Mr. Levendale since you were here yesterday, sir?" he 
asked, in a low, anxious voice. 

"Seen Mr. Levendale? No!" answered Purdie. "Why--what do you 
mean?" 

The butler looked round at a couple of footmen who hung about the 
door. 

"Don't want to make any fuss about it, Mr. Purdie," he whispered, 
"though it's pretty well known in the house already. The fact is, sir, Mr. 
Levendale's missing!" 

"Missing?" exclaimed Purdie. "Since when?" 

"Only since last night, sir," replied the butler, "but the circumstances are 
queer. He dined out with some City gentlemen, somewhere, last night, and 


he came home about ten o'clock. He wasn't in the house long. He went into 
his laboratory--he spends a lot of time in experimenting in chemistry, you 
know, sir--and he called me in there. ‘I'm going out again for an hour, 
Grayson,’ he says. 'I shall be in at eleven: don't go to bed, for I want to see 
you for a minute or two.' Of course, there was nothing in that, Mr. Purdie, 
and I waited for him. But he never came home--and no message came. He 
never came home at all--and this morning I've telephoned to his two clubs, 
and to one or two other places in the City--nobody's seen or heard anything 
of him. And I can't think what's happened--it's all so unlike his habits." 

"He didn't tell you where he was going?" asked Purdie. 

"No, sir, but he went on foot," answered the butler. "I let him out--he 
turned up Paddington way." 

"You didn't notice anything out of the common about him?" suggested 
Purdie. 

The butler hesitated for a moment. 

"Well, sir," he said at last, "I did notice something. Come this way, Mr. 
Purdie." 

Turning away from the hall, he led Purdie through the library in which 
Levendale had received Ayscough and his companions into a small room 
that opened out of it. 

Purdie, looking round him, found that he was standing in a laboratory, 
furnished with chemical apparatus of the latest descriptions. Implements 
and appliances were on all sides; there were rows of bottles on the shelves; 
a library of technical books filled a large book-case; everything in the place 
betokened the pursuit of a scientific investigator. And Purdie's keen sense of 
smell immediately noted the prevalent atmosphere of drugs and chemicals. 

"It was here that I saw Mr. Levendale last night, sir," said the butler. "He 
called me in. He was measuring something from one of those bottles into a 
small phial, Mr. Purdie--he put the phial in his waistcoat pocket. Look at 
those bottles, sir--you'll see they all contain poison!--you can tell that by the 
make of 'em." 

Purdie glanced at the shelf which the butler indicated. The bottles 
ranged on it were all of blue glass, and all triangular in shape, and each bore 
a red label with the word Poison prominently displayed. 

"Odd!" he said. "You've some idea?" he went on, looking closely at the 
butler. "Something on your mind about this? What is it?" 

The butler shook his head. 


"Well, sir," he answered, "when you see a gentleman measuring poison 
into a phial, which he carefully puts in his pocket, and when he goes out, 
and when he never comes back, and when you can't hear of him, anywhere! 
why, what are you to think? Looks strange, now, doesn't it, Mr. Purdie?" 

"I don't know Mr. Levendale well enough to say," replied Purdie. "There 
may be some quite good reason for Mr. Levendale's absence. He'd no 
trouble of any sort, had he?" 

"He seemed a bit upset, once or twice, yesterday--and the night before," 
said the butler. "I noticed it--in little things. Well!--I can't make it out, sir. 
You see, I've been with him ever since he came back to England-- some 
years now--and I know his habits, thoroughly. However, we can only wait--I 
believe Miss Bennett sent for you, Mr. Purdie?" 

"Yes," said Purdie. "She did." 

"This way, sir," said the butler. "Miss Bennett's alone, now--the children 
have just gone out with their nurses." 

He led Purdie through the house to a sitting-room looking out on the 
garden of the Square, and ushered him into the governess's presence. 

"T've told Mr. Purdie all about it, miss," he said, confidentially. "Perhaps 
you'll talk it over with him! I can't think of anything more to do--until we 
hear something." 

Left alone, Purdie and Elsie Bennett looked at each other as they shook 
hands. She was a fair, slender girl, naturally shy and retiring; she was 
manifestly shy at renewing her acquaintance with Purdie, and Purdie 
himself, conscious of his own feelings towards her, felt a certain 
embarrassment and awkwardness. 

"You sent for me," he said brusquely. "I came the instant I got your note. 
Grayson kept me _ talking downstairs. You're bothered--about Mr. 
Levendale?" 

"Yes," she answered. Then she pointed to a chair. "Won't you sit down?" 
she said, and took a chair close by. "I sent for you, because--it may seem 
strange, but it's a fact!--I couldn't think of anybody else! It seemed so 
fortunate that you were in London--and close by. I felt that--that I could 
depend on you." 

"Thank you," said Purdie. "Well--you can! And what is it?" 

"Grayson's told you about Mr. Levendale's going out last night, and 
never coming back, nor sending any message?" she continued. "As Grayson 
says, considering Mr. Levendale's habits, that is certainly very strange! But- 


-I want to tell you something beyond that--I must tell somebody! And I 
know that if I tell you you'll keep it secret--until, or unless you think you 
ought to tell it to--the police!" 

Purdie started. 

"The police!" he exclaimed. "What is it?" 

Elsie Bennett turned to a table, and picked up a couple of newspapers. 

"Have you read this Praed Street mystery affair?" she asked. "I mean the 
account of the inquest?" 

"Every word--and heard more, besides," answered Purdie. "That young 
fellow, Andie Lauriston, is an old schoolmate and friend of mine. I came 
here yesterday to see him, and found him plunged into this business. Of 
course, he's absolutely innocent." 

"Has he been arrested?" asked Elsie, almost eagerly. 

"No!" replied Purdie. "He's gone away--to get evidence that those rings 
which are such a feature of the case are really his and were his mother's." 

"Have you noticed these particulars, at the end of the inquest, about the 
book which was found in the pawnbroker's parlour?" she went on. "The 
Spanish manuscript?" 

"Said to have been lost by Mr. Levendale in an omnibus," answered 
Purdie. "Yes! What of it?" 

The girl bent nearer to him. 

"It seems a dreadful thing to say," she whispered, "but I must tell 
somebody--I can't, I daren't keep it to myself any longer! Mr. Levendale 
isn't telling the truth about that book!" 

Purdie involuntarily glanced at the door--and drew his chair nearer to 
Elsie's. 

"You're sure of that?" he whispered. "Just so! Now--in what way?" 

"It says here," answered Elsie, tapping the newspapers with her finger, 
"that Mr. Levendale lost this book in a 'bus, which he left at the corner of 
Chapel Street, and that he was so concerned about the loss that he 
immediately sent advertisements off to every morning newspaper in 
London. The last part of that is true--the first part is not true! Mr. Levendale 
did not lose his book--he did not leave it in the 'bus! I'm sorry to have to say 
it--but all that is invention on his part--why, I don't know." 

Purdie had listened to this with a growing feeling of uneasiness and 
suspicion. The clouds centring round Levendale were certainly thickening. 


"Now, just tell me--how do you know all this?" he asked. "Rely on me-- 
to the full!" 

"T'll tell you," replied Elsie, readily. "Because, about four o'clock on the 
afternoon of the old man's death, I happened to be at the corner of Chapel 
Street. I saw Mr. Levendale get out of the 'bus. He did not see me. He 
crossed Edgware Road and walked rapidly down Praed Street. And--he was 
carrying that book in his hand!" 

"You're sure it was that book?" asked Purdie. 

"According to the description given in this account and in the 
advertisement--yes," she answered. "I noticed the fine binding. Although 
Mr. Levendale didn't see me--there were a lot of people about--I was close 
to him. I am sure it was the book described here." 

"And--he went in the direction of the pawnshop?" said Purdie. "What on 
earth does it all mean? What did he mean by advertising for the book, 
when--" 

Before he could say more, a knock came at the door, and the butler 
entered, bearing an open telegram in his hand. His face wore an expression 
of relief. 

"Here's a wire from Mr. Levendale, Miss Bennett," he said. "It's 
addressed to me. He says, ‘Shall be away from home, on business, for a few 
days. Let all go on as usual. That's better, miss! But," continued Grayson, 
glancing at Purdie, "it's still odd--for do you see, sir, where that wire has 
been sent from? Spring Street--close by!" 

CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

CONFERENCE 

Purdie was already sufficiently acquainted with the geography of the 
Paddington district to be aware of the significance of Grayson's remark. The 
Spring Street Post Office, at which Levendale's wire had been handed in, 
was only a few minutes’ walk from the house it stood, in fact, between 
Purdie's hotel and Sussex Square, and he had passed it on his way to 
Levendale's. It was certainly odd that a man who was within five minutes' 
walk of his own house should send a telegram there, when he had nothing 
to do but walk down one street and turn the corner of another to give his 
message in person. 

"Sent off, do you see, sir, twenty minutes ago," observed the butler, 
pointing to some figures in the telegram form. "So--Mr. Levendale must 
have been close by--then!" 


! 


"Not necessarily," remarked Purdie. "He may have sent a messenger 
with that wire--perhaps he himself was catching a train at Paddington." 

Grayson shook his head knowingly. 

"There's a telegraph office on the platform there, sir," he answered. 
"However--there it is, and I suppose there's no more to be done." 

He left the room again, and Purdie looked at the governess. She, too, 
looked at him: there was a question in the eyes of both. 

"What do you make of that?" asked Purdie after a pause. 

"What do you make of it?" she asked in her turn. 

"It looks odd--but there may be a reason for it," he answered. "Look 
here!--I'm going to ask you a question. What do you know of Mr. 
Levendale? You've been governess to his children for some time, haven't 
you?" 

"For six months before he left Cape Town, and ever since we all came 
to England, three years ago," she answered. "I know that he's very rich, and 
a very busy man, and a member of Parliament, and that he goes to the City a 
great deal--and that's all! He's a very reserved man, too--of course, he never 
tells me anything. I've never had any conversation with him excepting about 
the children." 

"You're upset about this book affair?" suggested Purdie. 

"Why should Mr. Levendale say that he left that book in the omnibus, 
when I myself saw him leave the 'bus with it in his hand, and go down 
Praed Street with it?" she asked. "Doesn't it look as if he were the person 
who left it in that room--where the old man was found lying dead?" 

"That, perhaps, is the very reason why he doesn't want people to know 
that he did leave it there," remarked Purdie, quietly. "There's more in all this 
than lies on the surface. You wanted my advice? Very well don't say 
anything to anybody till you see me again. I must go now--there's a man 
waiting for me at my hotel. I may call again, mayn't I?" 

"Do!" she said, giving him her hand. "I am bothered about this--it's 
useless to deny it--and I've no one to talk to about it. Come--any time." 

Purdie repressed a strong desire to stay longer, and to turn the 
conversation to more personal matters. But he was essentially a business 
man, and the matters of the moment seemed to be critical. So he promised 
to return, and then hurried back to his hotel--to find Melky Rubinstein 
pacing up and down outside the entrance. 


Purdie tapped Melky's shoulder and motioned him to walk along Praed 
Street. 

"Look here!" he said. "I want you to take me to see your cousin--and the 
pawnshop. We must have a talk--you said your cousin's a good business 
woman. She's the sort we can discuss business with, eh?" 

"My cousin Zillah Wildrose, mister," answered Melky, solemnly, "is one 
of the best! She's a better headpiece on her than what I have--and that's 
saying a good deal. I was going to suggest you should come there. Talk!-- 
s'elp me, Mr. Purdie, it strikes me there'll be a lot of that before we've done. 
What about this here affair of last night?--I've just seen Mr. Ayscough, 
passing along--he's told me all about it. Do you think it's anything to do 
with our business?" 

"Can't say," answered Purdie. "Wait till we can discuss matters with 
your cousin." 

Melky led the way to the side-door of the pawnshop. Since the old 
man's death, the whole establishment had been closed--Zillah had refused to 
do any business until her grandfather's funeral was over. She received her 
visitors in the parlour where old Daniel had been found dead: after a 
moment's inspection of her, and the exchange of a few remarks about 
Lauriston, Purdie suggested that they should all sit down and talk matters 
over. 

"Half-a-mo!" said Melky. "If we're going to have a cabinet council, 
mister, there's a lady that I want to bring into it--Mrs. Goldmark. I know 
something that Mrs. Goldmark can speak to--I've just been considering 
matters while I was waiting for you, Mr. Purdie, and I'm going to tell you 
and Zillah, and Mrs. Goldmark, of a curious fact that I know of. I'll fetch 
her--and while I'm away Zillah'll show you that there book what was found 
there." 

Purdie looked with interest at the Spanish manuscript which seemed to 
be a factor of such importance. 

"I suppose you never saw this before?" he asked, as Zillah laid it on the 
table before him. "And you're certain it wasn't in the place when you went 
out that afternoon, leaving your grandfather alone?" 

"That I'm positive of," answered Zillah. "I never saw it in my life until 
my attention was drawn to it after he was dead. That book was brought in 
here during my absence, and it was neither bought nor pawned--that's 
absolutely certain! Of course, you know who's book it is?" 


"Mr. Spencer Levendale's," answered Purdie. "Yes I know all those 
particulars--and about his advertisements for it, and a little more. And I 
want to discuss all that with you and your cousin. This Mrs. Goldmark she's 
to be fully trusted?" 

Zillah replied that Mrs. Goldmark was worthy of entire confidence, and 
an old friend, and Melky presently returning with her, Purdie suggested they 
should all sit down and talk--informally and in strict privacy. 

"You know why I'm concerning myself in this?" he said, looking round 
at his three companions. "I'm anxious that Andie Lauriston should be fully 
and entirely cleared! I've great faith in him--he's beginning what I believe 
will be a successful career, and it would be a terrible thing if any suspicion 
rested on him. So I want, for his sake, to thoroughly clear up this mystery 
about your relative's death." 

"Mister!" said Melky, in his most solemn tones. "Speaking for my 
cousin there, and myself, there ain't nothing what we wouldn't do to clear 
Mr. Lauriston! We ain't never had one moment's suspicion of him from the 
first, knowing the young fellow as we do. So we're with you in that matter, 
ain't we, Zillah?" 

"Mr. Purdie feels sure of that," agreed Zillah, with a glance at 
Lauriston's old schoolmate. "There's no need to answer him, Melky." 

"IT am sure!" said Purdie. "So--let's put our wits together--we'll consider 
the question of approaching the police when we've talked amongst 
ourselves. Now--I want to ask you some very private questions. They spring 
out of that rare book there. There's no doubt that book belongs to Mr. 
Levendale. Do either of you know if Mr. Levendale had any business 
relations with the late Mr. Rubinstein?" 

Zillah shook her head. 

"None!--that I know of," she answered. "I've helped my grandfather in 
this business for some time. I never heard him mention Mr. Levendale. Mr. 
Levendale never came here, certainly." 

Melky shook his head, too. 

"When Mr. Ayscough, and Mr. Lauriston, and me went round to Sussex 
Square, to see Mr. Levendale about that advertisement for his book," he 
remarked, "he said he'd never heard of Daniel Multenius. That's a fact, 
mister!" 

"Had Mr. Multenius any private business relations of which he didn't 
tell you?" asked Purdie, turning to Zillah. 


"He might have had," admitted Zillah. "He was out a good deal. I don't 
know what he might do when he went out. He was--close. We--it's no use 
denying it--we don't know all about it. His solicitor's making some 
enquiries--I expect him here, any time, today." 

"It comes to this," observed Purdie. "Your grandfather met his death by 
violence, the man who attacked him came in here during your absence. The 
question I want to get solved is--was the man who undoubtedly left that 
book here the guilty man? If so--who is he?" 

Melky suddenly broke the silence which followed upon this question. 

"I'm going to tell something that I ain't told to nobody as yet!" he said. 
"Not even to Zillah. After this here parlour had been cleared, I took a look 
round. I've very sharp eyes, Mr. Purdie. I found this here--half- hidden 
under the rug there, where the poor old man had been lying." He pulled out 
the platinum solitaire, laid it on the palm of one hand, and extended the 
hand to Mrs. Goldmark. "You've seen the like of that before, ain't you?" 
asked Melky. 

"Mercy be upon us!" gasped Mrs. Goldmark, starting in her seat. "I've 
the fellow to it lying in my desk!" 

"And it was left on a table in your restaurant," continued Melky, "by a 
man what looked like a Colonial party--I know!--I saw it by accident in 
your place the other night, and one o' your girls told me. Now then, Mr. 
Purdie, here's a bit more of puzzlement--and perhaps a clue. These here 
platinum solitaire cuff-links are valuable--they're worth--well, I'd give a 
good few pounds for the pair. Now who's the man who lost one in this here 
parlour--right there!--and the other in Mrs. Goldmark's restaurant? For--it's 
a pair! There's no doubt about that, mister!--there's that same curious and 
unusual device on each. Mister!--them studs has at some time or other been 
made to special order!" 

Purdie turned the solitaire over, and looked at Zillah. 

"Have you ever seen, anything like this before?" he asked. 

"Never!" said Zillah. "It's as Melky says--specially made." 

"And you have its fellow--lost in your restaurant?" continued Purdie, 
turning to Mrs. Goldmark. 

"Its very marrow," assented Mrs. Goldmark, fervently, "is in my desk! It 
was dropped on one of our tables a few afternoons ago by a man who, as 
Mr. Rubinstein says, looked like one of those Colonials. Leastways, my 


waitress, Rosa, she picked it up exactly where he'd been sitting. So I put it 
away till he comes in again, you see. Oh, yes!" 

"Has he been in again?" asked Purdie. 

"Never was he inside my door before!" answered Mrs. Goldmark 
dramatically. "Never has he been inside it since! But--I keep his property, 
just so. In my desk it is!" 

Purdie considered this new evidence in silence for a moment. 

"The question now is--this," he said presently. "Is the man who seems 
undoubtedly to have dropped those studs the same man who brought that 
book in here? Or, had Mr. Multenius two callers here during your absence, 
Miss Wildrose? And--who is this mysterious man who dropped the studs-- 
valuable things, with a special device on them? He'll have to be traced! Mrs. 
Goldmark--can you describe him, particularly?" 

Before Mrs. Goldmark could reply, a knock came at the side-door, and 
Zillah, going to answer it, returned presently with a middle-aged, quiet- 
looking, gold-spectacled gentleman whom she introduced to Purdie as Mr. 
Penniket, solicitor to the late Daniel Multenius. 

CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

THE DETECTIVE CALLS 

Mr. Penniket, to whom the two cousins and Mrs. Goldmark were 
evidently very well known, looked a polite enquiry at the stranger as he 
took the chair which Melky drew forward for him. 

"As Mr. Purdie is presumably discussing this affair with you," he 
observed, "I take it that you intend him to hear anything I have to tell?" 

"That's so, Mr. Penniket," answered Melky. "Mr. Purdie's one of us, so 
to speak--you can tell us anything you like, before him. We were going into 
details when you come--there's some strange business on, Mr. Penniket! 
And we want to get a bit clear about it before we tell the police what we 
know." 

"You know something that they don't know?" asked Mr. Penniket. 

"More than a bit!" replied Melky, laconically. "This here affair's 
revolving itself into a network, mister, out of which somebody's going to 
find it hard work to break through!" 

The solicitor, who had been quietly inspecting Purdie, gave him a sly 
smile. 

"Then before I tell you what I have just found out," he said, turning to 
Melky, "I think you had better tell me all you know, and what you have 


been discussing. Possibly, I may have something to tell which bears on our 
knowledge. Let us be clear!" 

He listened carefully while Purdie, at Zillah's request, told him briefly 
what had been said before his arrival, and Purdie saw at once that none of 
the facts surprised him. He asked Mrs. Goldmark one or two questions 
about the man who was believed to have dropped one of his cuff-links in 
her restaurant; he asked Melky a question as to his discovery of the other; 
he made no comment on the answers which they gave him. Finally, he drew 
his chair nearer to the table at which they were sitting, and invited their 
attention with a glance. 

"There is no doubt," he said, "that the circumstances centring round the 
death of my late client are remarkably mysterious! What we want to get at, 
put into a nut-shell, is just this--what happened in this parlour between half- 
past four and half-past five on Monday afternoon? We might even narrow 
that down to--what happened between ten minutes to five and ten minutes 
past five? Daniel Multenius was left alone--we know that. Some person 
undoubtedly came in here--perhaps more than one person came. Who was 
the person? Were there two persons? If there were two, did they come 
together--or singly, separately? All that will have to be solved before we 
find out who it was that assaulted my late client, and so injured him that he 
died under the shock. Now, Miss Wildrose, and Mr. Rubinstein, there's one 
fact which you may as well get into your minds at once. Your deceased 
relative had his secrets!" 

Neither Zillah nor Purdie made any comment on this, and the solicitor, 
with a meaning look at Purdie, went on. "Not that Daniel Multenius 
revealed any of them to me!" he continued. "I have acted for him in legal 
matters for some years, but only in quite an ordinary way. He was a well- 
to-do man, Mr. Purdie--a rich man, in fact, and a considerable property 
owner--I did all his work of that sort. But as regards his secrets, I know 
nothing--except that since yesterday, I have discovered that he certainly had 
them. I have, as Miss Wildrose knows--and by her instructions--been 
making some enquiries at the bank where Mr. Multenius kept his account-- 
the Empire and Universal, in Lombard Street--and I have made some 
curious unearthings in the course of them. Now then, between ourselves-- 
Mr. Purdie being represented to me as in your entire confidence--I may as 
well tell you that Daniel Multenius most certainly had dealings of a 
business nature completely outside his business as jeweller and pawnbroker 


in this shop. That's positively certain. And what is also certain is that in 
some of those dealings he was, in some way or another, intimately 
associated with the man whose name has already come up a good deal since 
Monday--Mr. Spencer Levendale!" 

"S'elp me!" muttered Melky. "I heard Levendale, with my own two ears, 
say that he didn't know the poor old fellow!" 

"Very likely," said Mr. Penniket, drily. "It was not convenient to him-- 
we will assume--to admit that he did, just then. But I have discovered--from 
the bankers--that precisely two years ago, Mr. Spencer Levendale paid to 
Daniel Multenius a sum of ten thousand pounds. That's a fact!" 

"For what, mister?" demanded Melky. 

"Can't say--nobody can say," answered the solicitor. "All the same, he 
did--paid it in, himself, to Daniel Multenius's credit, at the Empire and 
Universal. It went into the ordinary account, in the ordinary way, and was 
used by Mr. Multenius as part of his own effects--as no doubt it was. Now," 
continued Mr. Penniket, turning to Zillah, "I want to ask you a particular 
question. I know you had assisted your grandfather a great deal of late 
years. Had you anything to do with his banking account?" 

"No!" replied Zillah, promptly. "That's the one thing I never had 
anything to do with. I never saw his pass-book, nor his deposit-book, nor 
even his cheque-book. He kept all that to himself." 

"Just so," said Mr. Penniket. "Then, of course, you don't know that he 
dealt with considerable sums--evidently quite outside this business. He 
made large--sometimes very heavy--payments. And--this, I am convinced, 
is of great importance to the question we are trying to solve--most of these 
payments were sent to South Africa." 

The solicitor glanced round his audience as if anxious to see that its 
various members grasped the significance of this announcement. And 
Melky at once voiced the first impression of, at any rate, three of them. 

"Levendale comes from those parts!" he muttered. "Came here some 
two or three years ago--by all I can gather." 

"Just so," said Mr. Penniket. "Therefore, possibly this South African 
business, in which my late client was undoubtedly engaged, is connected 
with Mr. Levendale. That can be found out. But I have still more to tell you- 
-perhaps, considering everything, the most important matter of the whole 
lot. On Monday morning last--that would be a few hours before his death-- 
Mr. Multenius called at the bank and took from it a small packet which he 


had entrusted to his banker's keeping only a fortnight previously. The 
bankers do not know what was in that packet--he had more than once got 
them to take care of similar packets at one time or another. But they 
described it to me just now. A packet, evidently enclosing a small, hard box, 
some four or five inches square in all directions, wrapped in strong 
cartridge paper, and heavily sealed with red wax. It bore Mr. Multenius's 
name and address--written by himself. Now, then, Miss Wildrose--he took 
that packet away from the bank at about twelve-thirty on Monday noon. 
Have you seen anything of it?" 

"Nothing!" answered Zillah with certainty. "There's no such packet here, 
Mr. Penniket. I've been through everything--safes, drawers, chests, since my 
grandfather died, and I've not found anything that I didn't know of. I 
remember that he went out last Monday morning--he was away two hours, 
and came in again about a quarter past one, but I never saw such a packet in 
his possession as that you describe. I know nothing of it." 

"Well," said the solicitor, after a pause, "there are the facts. And the 
question now is--ought we not to tell all this to the police, at once? This 
connection of Levendale with my late client--as undoubted as it seems to 
have been secret--needs investigation. According to Mr. Purdie here-- 
Levendale has suddenly disappeared--or, at any rate, left home under 
mysterious circumstances. Has that disappearance anything to do with 
Multenius's death? Has it anything to do with the death of this next door 
man, Parslett, last night? And has Levendale any connections with the 
strange man who dropped one platinum solitaire stud in Mrs. Goldmark's 
restaurant, and another in this parlour?" 

No one attempted to answer these questions for a moment; then, Melky, 
as if seized with a sudden inspiration, smote the table and leaned over it 
towards the solicitor. 

"Mr. Penniket!" he said, glancing around him as if to invite approval of 
what he was about to say. "You're a lawyer, mister!--you can put things in 
order and present 'em as if they was in a catalogue! Take the whole business 
to New Scotland Yard, sir!--let the big men at headquarters have a go at it. 
That's what I say! There's some queer mystery at the bottom of all this, Mr. 
Penniket, and it ain't a one-man job. Go to the Yard, mister--let 'em try their 
brains on it!" 

Zillah made a murmured remark which seemed to second her cousin's 
proposal, and Mr. Penniket turned to Purdie. 


"I understand you to be a business man," he remarked. "What do you 
Say??" 

"As far as I can put things together," answered Purdie, "I fully agree that 
there is some extraordinary mystery round and about Mr. Multenius's death. 
And as the detective force at New Scotland Yard exists for the solution of 
such problems--why, I should certainly tell the authorities there everything 
that is known. Why not?" 

"Very good," said Mr. Penniket. "Then it will be well if you two come 
with me. The more information we can give to the heads of the Criminal 
Investigation Department, the better. We'll go there at once." 

In a few moments, the three men had gone, and Zillah and Mrs. 
Goldmark, left alone, looked at each other. 

"Mrs. Goldmark!" said Zillah, after a long silence. "Did you see that 
man, yourself, who's supposed to have dropped that platinum solitaire in 
your restaurant?" 

"Did I see him?" exclaimed Mrs. Goldmark. "Do I see you, Zillah? See 
him I did!--though never before, and never since! And ain't I the good 
memory for faces--and won't I know him again if he comes my way? Do 
you know what?--I ain't never forgotten a face what I've once looked at! 
Comes from keeping an eye on customers who looks as if they might have 
forgot to bring their moneys with 'em!" 

"Well, I hope you'll see this man again," remarked Zillah. "I'd give a lot 
to get all the mystery cleared up." 

Mrs. Goldmark observed that mysteries were not cleared up in a day, 
and presently went away to see that her business was being conducted 
properly. She was devoting herself to Zillah in very neighbourly fashion just 
then, but she had to keep running into the restaurant every hour or two to 
keep an eye on things. And during one of her absences, later in the early 
evening of that day, Zillah, alone in the house, answered a knock at the 
door, and opening it found Ayscough outside. His look betokened news, and 
Zillah led him into the parlour. 

"Alone?" asked Ayscough. "Aye, well, I've something to tell you that I 
want you to keep to yourself--for a bit, anyway. Those rings, you know, that 
the young fellow, Lauriston, says are his, and had been his mother's?" 

"Well?" said Zillah, faintly, and half-conscious of some coming bad 
news. "What of them?" 


"Our people," continued the detective, "have had some expert chap-- 
jeweller, or something of that sort, examining those rings, and comparing 
them with the rings that are in your tray. And in that tray there are several 
rings which have a private mark inside them. Now, then!--those two rings 
which Lauriston claims are marked in exactly the same fashion!" 

CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

WHAT THE LAMPS SHONE ON 

Zillah leaned suddenly back against the table by which she was 
standing, and Ayscough, who was narrowly watching the effect of his news, 
saw her turn very pale. She stood staring at him during a moment's silence; 
then she let a sharp exclamation escape her lips, and in the same instant her 
colour came back--heightened from surprise and indignation. 

"Impossible!" she said. "I can't believe it; There may be marks inside 
our rings--that's likely enough. But how could those marks correspond with 
the marks in his rings?" 

"I tell you it is so!" answered Ayscough. "I've seen the marks in both-- 
with my own eyes. It occurred to one of our bosses this evening to have all 
the rings carefully examined by an expert--he got a man from one of the 
jeweller's shops in Edgware Road. This chap very soon pointed out that 
inside the two rings which young Lauriston says are his, and come to him 
from his mother, are certain private marks--jewellers' marks, this man called 
‘em--which are absolutely identical with similar marks which are inside 
some of the rings in the tray which was found on this table. That's a fact!--I 
tell you I've seen 'em--all! And--you see the significance of it! Of course, 
our people are now dead certain that young Lauriston's story is false, and 
that he grabbed those two rings out of that tray. See?" 

"Are you certain of it--yourself?" demanded Zillah. 

Ayscough hesitated and finally shook his head. 

"Well, between ourselves, I'm not!" he answered. "I've a feeling from 
the first, that the lad's innocent enough. But it's a queer thing--and it's 
terribly against him. And--what possible explanation can there be?" 

"You say you've seen those marks," said Zillah. "Would you know them 
again--on other goods?" 

"I should!" replied Ayscough. "I can tell you what they are. There's the 
letter M. and then two crosses--one on each side of the letter. Very small, 
you know, and worn, too--this man I'm talking of used some sort of a 
magnifying glass." 


Zillah turned away and went into the shop, which was all in darkness. 
Ayscough, waiting, heard the sound of a key being turned, then of a metallic 
tinkling; presently the girl came back, carrying a velvet-lined tray in one 
hand, and a jeweller's magnifying glass in the other. 

"The rings in that tray you're talking about--the one you took away--are 
all very old stock," she remarked. "I've heard my grandfather say he'd had 
some of them thirty years or more. Here are some similar ones--we'll see if 
they're marked in the same fashion." 

Five minutes later, Zillah had laid aside several rings marked in the way 
Ayscough had indicated, and she turned from them to him with a look of 
alarm. 

"I can't understand it!" she exclaimed. "I know that these rings, and 
those in that tray at the police-station, are part of old stock that my 
grandfather had when he came here. He used to have a shop, years ago, in 
the City--I'm not quite sure where, exactly--and this is part of the stock he 
brought from it. But, how could Mr. Lauriston's rings bear those marks? 
Because, from what I know of the trade, those are private marks--my 
grandfather's private marks!" 

"Well, just so--and you can imagine what our people are inclined to say 
about it," said the detective. "They say now that the two rings which 
Lauriston claims never were his nor his mother's, but that he stole them out 
of your grandfather's tray. They're fixed on that, now." 

"What will they do?" asked Zillah, anxiously. "Is he in danger?" 

Ayscough gave her a knowing look. 

"Between you and me," he said, lowering his voice to a whisper, "I 
came around here privately--on my own hook, you know. I should be sorry 
if this really is fixed on the young fellow--there's a mystery, but it may be 
cleared up. Now, he's gone off to find somebody who can prove that those 
rings really were his mother's. You, no doubt, know where he's gone?" 

"Yes--but I'm not going to tell," said Zillah firmly. "Don't ask me!" 

"Quite right--I don't want to know myself," answered Ayscough. "And 
you'll probably have an idea when he's coming back? All right--take a tip 
from me. Keep him out of the way a bit--stop him from coming into this 
district. Let him know all about those marks--and if he can clear that up, 
well and good. You understand?--and of course, all this is between you and 
me." 


"You're very good, Mr. Ayscough," replied Zillah, warmly. "I won't 
forget your kindness. And I'm certain this about the marks can be cleared 
up--but I don't know how!" 

"Well--do as I say," said the detective. "Just give the tip to your cousin 
Melky, and to that young Scotch gentleman--let 'em keep Lauriston out of 
the way for a few days. In the meantime--this is a very queer case!-- 
something may happen that'll fix the guilt on somebody else--conclusively. 
I've my own ideas and opinions--but we shall see. Maybe we shall see a lot- 
-and everybody'll be more astonished than they're thinking for." 

With this dark and sinister hint, Ayscough went away, and Zillah took 
the rings back to the shop, and locked them up again. And then she sat 
down to wait for Mrs. Goldmark--and to think. She had never doubted 
Lauriston's story for one moment, and she did not doubt it now. But she was 
quick to see the serious significance of what the detective had just told her 
and she realized that action must be taken on the lines he had suggested. 
And so, having made herself ready for going out, she excused herself to 
Mrs. Goldmark when that good lady returned, and without saying anything 
to her as to the nature of her errand, hurried round to Star Street, to find 
Melky Rubinstein and tell him of the new development. 

Mrs. Flitwick herself opened the door to Zillah and led her into the 
narrow passage. But at the mention of Melky she shook her head. 

"I ain't set eyes on Mr. Rubinstein not since this morning, miss," said 
she. "He went out with that young Scotch gentleman what come here 
yesterday asking for Mr. Lauriston, and he's never been in again--not even 
to put his nose inside the door. And at twelve o'clock there come a telegram 
for him--which it was the second that come this morning. The first, of 
course, he got before he went out; the one that come at noon's awaiting him. 
No--I ain't seen him all day!" 

Zillah's quick wits were instantly at work as soon as she heard of the 
telegram. 

"Oh, I know all about that wire, Mrs. Flitwick!" she exclaimed. "It's as 
much for me as for my cousin. Give it to me--and if Mr. Rubinstein comes 
in soon--or when he comes--tell him I've got it, and ask him to come round 
to me immediately--it's important." 

Mrs. Flitwick produced the telegram at once, and Zillah, repeating her 
commands about Melky, hurried away with it. But at the first street lamp 
she paused, and tore open the envelope, and pulled out the message. As she 


supposed, it was from Lauriston, and had been handed in at Peebles at 
eleven o'clock that morning. 

"Got necessary information returning at once meet me at King's Cross at 
nine-twenty this evening. L." 

Zillah looked at her watch. It was then ten minutes to nine. There was 
just half an hour before Lauriston's train was due. Without a moment's 
hesitation, she turned back along Star Street, hurried into Edgware Road 
and hailing the first taxi-cab she saw, bade its driver to get to the Great 
Northern as fast as possible. Whatever else happened, Lauriston must be 
met and warned. 

The taxi-cab made good headway along the Marylebone and Euston 
Roads, and the hands of the clock over the entrance to King's Cross had not 
yet indicated a quarter past nine when Zillah was set down close by. She 
hurried into the station, and to the arrival platform. All the way along in the 
cab she had been wondering what to do when she met Lauriston--not as to 
what she should tell him, for that was already settled, but as to what to 
advise him to do about following Ayscough's suggestion and keeping out of 
the way, for awhile. She had already seen enough of him to know that he 
was naturally of high spirit and courage, and that he would hate the very 
idea of hiding, or of seeming to run away. Yet, what other course was open 
if he wished to avoid arrest? Zillah, during her short business experience 
had been brought in contact with the police authorities and their methods 
more than once, and she knew that there is nothing the professional 
detective likes so much as to follow the obvious--as the easiest and safest. 
She had been quick to appreciate all that Ayscough told her--she knew how 
the police mind would reason about it: it would be quite enough for it to 
know that on the rings which Andy Lauriston said were his there were 
marks which were certainly identical with those on her grandfather's 
property: now that the police authorities were in possession of that fact, 
they would go for Lauriston without demur or hesitation, leaving all the 
other mysteries and ramification of the Multenius affair to be sorted, or to 
sort themselves, at leisure. One thing was certain-- Andie Lauriston was in 
greater danger now than at any moment since Ayscough found him leaving 
the shop, and she must save him--against his own inclinations if need be. 

But before the train from the North was due, Zillah was fated to have 
yet another experience. She had taken up a position directly beneath a 
powerful lamp at the end of the arrival platform, so that Lauriston, who 


would be obliged to pass that way, could not fail to see her. Suddenly 
turning, to glance at the clock in the roof behind her, she was aware of a 
man, young, tall, athletic, deeply bronzed, as from long contact with the 
Southern sun, who stood just behind a knot of loungers, his heavy overcoat 
and the jacket beneath it thrown open, feeling in his waistcoat pockets as if 
for his match-box--an unlighted cigar protruded from the corner of his 
rather grim, determined lips. But it was not at lips, nor at the cigar, nor at 
the searching fingers that Zillah looked, after that first comprehensive 
glance--her eyes went straight to an object which shone in the full glare of 
the lamp above her head. The man wore an old-fashioned, double-breasted 
fancy waistcoat, but so low as to reveal a good deal of his shirt-front. And 
in that space, beneath his bird's-eye blue tie, loosely knotted in a bow, Zillah 
Saw a stud, which her experienced eyes knew to be of platinum, and on it 
was engraved the same curious device which she had seen once before that 
day--on the solitaire exhibited by Melky. 

The girl was instantly certain that here was the man who had visited 
Mrs. Goldmark's eating-house. Her first instinct was to challenge him with 
the fact--but as she half moved towards him, he found his match-box, struck 
a match, and began to light his cigar. And just then came the great engine of 
the express, panting its way to a halt beside them, and with it the folk on the 
platform began to stir, and Zillah was elbowed aside. Her situation was 
perplexing--was she to watch the man and perhaps lose Lauriston in the 
crowd already passing from the train, or-- 

The man was still leisurely busy with his cigar, and Zillah turned and 
went a few steps up the platform. She suddenly caught sight of Lauriston, 
and running towards him gripped his arm, and drew him to the lamp. But in 
that moment of indecision, the man had vanished. 

CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

MR. STUYVESANT GUYLER 

Lauriston, surprised beyond a little at seeing Zillah, found his surprise 
turned into amazement as she seized his arm and forced him along the 
platform, careless of the groups of passengers and the porters, crowding 
about the baggage vans. 

"What is it?" he demanded. "Has something happened? Where are we 
going?" 

But Zillah held on determinedly, her eyes fixed ahead. 


"Quick!" she said, pantingly. "A man I saw just now! He was there--he's 
gone--while I looked for you. We must find him! He must have gone this 
way. Andie!--look for him! A tall, clean-shaven man in a slouched hat and a 
heavy travelling coat--a foreigner of some sort. Oh, look!" 

It was the first time she had called Lauriston by his name, and he gave 
her arm an involuntary pressure as they hastened along. 

"But why?" he asked. "Who is he--what do you want with him? What's 
it all about?" 

"Oh, find him!" she exclaimed. "You don't know how important it is! If 
I lose sight of him now, I'll very likely never see him again. And he must be 
found--and stopped--for your sake!" 

They had come to the end of the platform, by that time, and Lauriston 
looked left and right in search of the man described. Suddenly he twisted 
Zillah round. 

"Is that he--that fellow talking to another man?" he asked. "See him-- 
there?" 

"Yes!" said Zillah. She saw the man of the platinum stud again, and on 
seeing him, stopped dead where she was, holding Lauriston back. The man, 
leisurely smoking his cigar, was chatting to another man, who, from the fact 
that he was carrying a small suit-case in one hand and a rug over the other 
arm, had evidently come in by the just-arrived express. "Yes!" she 
continued. "That's the man! And--we've just got to follow him wherever he 
goes!" 

"What on earth for?" asked Lauriston. "What mystery's this? Who is 
he?" 

At that moment the two men parted, with a cordial handshake; the man 
of the suit-case and the rug turned towards the stairs which led to the 
underground railway; the other man walked slowly away through the front 
of the station in the direction of the Great Northern Hotel. And Zillah 
immediately dragged Lauriston after him, keeping a few yards' distance, but 
going persistently forward. The man in front crossed the road, and strode 
towards the portico of the hotel--and Zillah suddenly made up her mind. 

"We've got to speak to that man!" she said. "Don't ask why, now--you'll 
know in a few minutes. Ask him if he'll speak to me?" 

Lauriston caught up the stranger as he set foot on the steps leading to 
the hotel door. He felt uncomfortable and foolish--but Zillah's tone left him 
no option but to obey. 


"I beg your pardon," said Lauriston, as politely as possible, "but--this 
lady is very anxious to speak to you." 

The man turned, glanced at Zillah, who had hurried up, and lifted his 
slouched hat with a touch of old-fashioned courtesy. There was a strong 
light burning just above them: in its glare all three looked at each other. 
_The stranger smiled--a little wonderingly._ 

"Why, sure!" he said in accents that left no doubt of his American 
origin. "I'd be most happy. You're not mistaking me for somebody else?" 

Zillah was already flushed with embarrassment. Now that she had run 
her quarry to earth, and so easily, she scarcely knew what to do with it. 

"You'll think this very strange," she said, stammeringly, "but if you don't 
mind telling me something?--you see, I saw you just now in the station, 
when you were feeling for your match-box, and I noticed that you wore a 
platinum stud--with an unusual device on it." 

The American laughed--a good-natured, genial laugh--and threw open 
his coat. At the same moment he thrust his wrists forward. 

"This stud!" he said. "That's so!--it is platinum, and the device is 
curious. And the device is right there, too, see--on those solitaire cuff- 
studs! But--" 

He paused looking at Zillah, whose eyes were now fastened on the cuff- 
studs, and who was obviously so astonished as to have lost her tongue. 

"You seemed mighty amazed at my studs!" said the stranger, with 
another laugh. "Now, you'll just excuse me if I ask--why?" 

Zillah regained her wits with an effort, and became as business-like as 
usual. 

"Don't, please, think I'm asking idle and purposeless questions," she 
said. "Have you been long in London?" 

"A few days only," answered the stranger, readily enough. 

"Have you read of what's already called the Praed Street Murder in the 
papers?" continued Zillah. 

"Yes--I read that," the stranger said, his face growing serious. "The 
affair of the old man--the pawnbroker with the odd name. Yes!" 

"I'm the old man's granddaughter," said Zillah, brusquely. "Now, I'll tell 
you why I was upset by seeing your platinum stud. A solitaire stud, made of 
platinum, and ornamented with exactly the same device as yours, was found 
in our parlour after my grandfather's death--and another, evidently the 


fellow to it, was found in an eating-house, close by. Now, do you 
understand why I wished to speak to you?" 

While Zillah spoke, the American's face had been growing graver and 
graver, and when she made an end, he glanced at Lauriston and shook his 
head. 

"Say!" he said. "That's a very serious matter! You're sure the device was 
the same, and the material platinum?" 

"I've been reared in the jewellery trade," replied Zillah. "The things I'm 
talking of are of platinum--and the device is precisely the same as that on 
your stud." 

"Well!--that's mighty queer!" remarked the American. "I can't tell you 
why it's queer, all in a minute, but I do assure you it's just about the queerest 
thing I ever heard of in my life--and I've known a lot of queerness. Look 
here!--I'm stopping at this hotel--will you come in with me, and we'll just 
get a quiet corer and talk some? Come right in, then." 

He led the way into the hotel, through the hall, and down a corridor 
from which several reception rooms opened. Looking into one, a small 
smoking lounge, and finding it empty, he ushered them aside. But on the 
threshold Zillah paused. Her business instincts were by this time fully 
aroused. She felt certain that whoever this stranger might he, he had nothing 
to do with the affair in Praed Street, and yet might be able to throw 
extraordinary light on it, and she wanted to take a great step towards 
clearing it up. She turned to the American. 

"Look here!" she said. "I've told you what I'm after, and who I am. This 
gentleman is Mr. Andrew Lauriston. Did you read his name in the paper's 
account of that inquest?" 

The American glanced at Lauriston with some curiosity. 

"Sure!" he answered. "The man that found the old gentleman dead." 

"Just so," said Zillah. "There are two friends of ours making enquiries 
on Mr. Lauriston's behalf at this moment. One of them's my cousin, Mr. 
Rubinstein; the other's Mr. Purdie, an old friend of Mr. Lauriston's. I've an 
idea where'll they'll be, just now--do you mind if I telephone them to come 
here, at once, so that they can hear what you have to tell us?" 

"Not in the least!" assented the American heartily. "I'll be glad to help in 
any way I can--I'm interested. Here!--there's a telephone box right there-- 
you go in now, and call those fellows up and tell 'em to come right along, 
quick!" 


He and Lauriston waited while Zillah went into the telephone box: she 
felt sure that Melky and Purdie would have returned to Praed Street by that 
time, and she rang up Mrs. Goldmark at the Pawnshop to enquire. Within a 
minute or two she had rejoined Lauriston and the American--during her 
absence the stranger had been speaking to a waiter, and he now led his two 
guests to a private sitting-room. 

"We'll be more private in this apartment," he observed. "No fear of 
interruption or being overheard. I've told the waiter man there's two 
gentlemen coming along, and they're to be brought in here as soon as they 
land. Will they be long?" 

"They'll be here within twenty minutes," answered Zillah. "It's very kind 
of you to take so much trouble!" 

The American drew an easy chair to the fire, and pointed Zillah to it. 

"Well," he remarked, "I guess that in a fix of this sort, you can't take too 
much trouble! I'm interested in this case--and a good deal more than 
interested now that you tell me about these platinum studs. I reckon I can 
throw some light on that, anyway! But we'll keep it till your friends come. 
And I haven't introduced myself--my name's Stuyvesant Guyler. I'm a New 
York man--but I've knocked around some--pretty considerable, in fact. 
Say!--have you got any idea that this mystery of yours is at all connected 
with South Africa? And--incidentally--with diamonds?" 

Zillah started and glanced at Lauriston. 

"What makes you think of South Africa--and of diamonds?" she asked. 

"Oh, well--but that comes into my tale," answered Guyler. "You'll see in 
due course. But--had it?" 

"I hadn't thought of diamonds, but I certainly had of South Africa," 
admitted Zillah. 

"Seems to be working in both directions," said Guyler, meditatively. 
"But you'll see that when I tell you what I know." 

Purdie and Melky Rubinstein entered the room within the twenty 
minutes which Zillah had predicted--full of wonder to find her and 
Lauriston in company with a total stranger. But Zillah explained matters in 
a few words, and forbade any questioning until Mr. Stuyvesant Guyler had 
told his story. 

"And before I get on to that," said Guyler, who had been quietly 
scrutinizing his two new visitors while Zillah explained the situation, "I'd 


just like to see that platinum solitaire that Mr. Rubinstein picked up--if he's 
got it about him?" 

Melky thrust a hand into a pocket. 

"It ain't never been off me, mister, since I found it!" he said, producing a 
little packet wrapped in tissue paper. "There you are!" 

Guyler took the stud which Melky handed to him and laid it on the table 
around which they were all sitting. After glancing at it for a moment, he 
withdrew the studs from his own wrist-bands and laid them by its side. 

"Yes, that's sure one of the lot!" he observed musingly. "I guess there's 
no possible doubt at all on that point. Well!--this is indeed mighty queer! 
Now, I'll tell you straight out. These studs--all of 'em--are parts of six sets of 
similar things, all made of that very expensive metal, platinum, in precisely 
the same fashion, and ornamented with the same specially invented device, 
and given to six men who had been of assistance to him in a big deal, as a 
little mark of his appreciation, by a man that some few years ago made a 
fortune in South Africa. That's so!" 

Zillah turned on the American with a sharp look of enquiry. 

"Who was he?" she demanded. "Tell us his name!" 

"His name," replied Guyler, "was Spencer Levendale--dealer in 
diamonds." 

CHAPTER NINETEEN 

PURDIE STANDS FIRM 

The effect produced by this announcement was evidently exactly that 
which the American expected, and he smiled, a little grimly, as he looked 
from one face to another. As for his hearers, they first looked at each other 
and then at him, and Guyler laughed and went on. 

"That makes you jump!" he said. "Well, now, at the end of that inquest 
business in the papers the other day I noticed Spencer Levendale's name 
mentioned in connection with some old book that was left, or found in Mr. 
Daniel Multenius's back-parlour. Of course, I concluded that he was the 
same Spencer Levendale I'd known out there in South Africa, five years 
ago. And to tell you the truth, I've been watching your papers, moming and 
evening, since, to see if there was any more news of him. But so far I 
haven't seen any." 

Purdie and Melky exchanged glances, and in response to an obvious 
hint from Melky, Purdie spoke. 


"We can give you some news, then," he said. "It'll be common property 
tomorrow moming. Levendale has mysteriously disappeared from his 
house, and from his usual haunts!--and nobody knows where he is. And it's 
considered that this disappearance has something to do with the Praed 
Street affair." 

"Sure!" assented Guyler. "That's just about a dead certainty. And in the 
Praed Street affair, these platinum stud things are going to play a good part, 
and when you and your police have got to the bottom of it, you'll sure find 
that something else has a big part, too!" 

"What?" asked Purdie. 

"Why, diamonds!" answered the American, with a quiet smile. "Just 
diamonds! Diamonds'll be at the bottom of the bag--sure!" 

There was a moment of surprised silence, and then Melky turned 
eagerly to the American. 

"Mister!" he said. "Let's be getting at something! What do you know, 
now, about this here Levendale?" 

"Not much," replied Guyler. "But I'm open to tell what I do know. I've 
been a bit of a rolling stone, do you see--knocked about the world, pretty 
considerable, doing one thing and another, and I've falsified the old saying, 
for I've contrived to gather a good bit of moss in my rollings. Well, now, I 
was located in Cape Town for a while, some five years ago, and I met 
Spencer Levendale there. He was then a dealer in diamonds--can't say in 
what way exactly--for I never exactly knew--but it was well known that he'd 
made a big pile, buying and selling these goods, and he was a very rich 
man. Now I and five other men--all of different nationalities-- were very 
useful to Levendale in a big deal that he was anxious to carry through-- 
never mind what it was--and he felt pretty grateful to us, I reckon. And as 
we were all warmish men so far as money was concerned, it wasn't the sort 
of thing that he could hand out cheques for, so he hit on the notion of 
having sets of studs made of platinum--which is, as you're aware, the most 
valuable metal known, and on every stud he had a device of his own 
invention carefully engraved. Here's my set!--and what Mr. Rubinstein's got 
there is part of another. Now, then, who's the man who's been dropping his 
cuff-links about?" 

Purdie, who had listened with deep attention to the American's 
statement, immediately put a question. 


"That's but answered by asking you something," he said. "You no doubt 
know the names of the men to whom those sets of studs were given?" 

But to Purdie's disappointment, the American shook his head. 

"Well, now, I just don't!" he replied. "The fact is--as you would 
understand if you knew the circumstances--this was a queer sort of a secret 
deal, in which the assistance of various men of different nationality was 
wanted, and none of us knew any of the rest. However, I did come across 
the Englishman who was in it--afterwards. Recognized him, as a matter of 
fact, by his being in possession of those studs." 

"And who was he?" asked Purdie. 

"A man named Purvis--Stephen Purvis," answered Guyler. "Sort of man 
like myself--knocked around, taking up this and that, as long as there was 
money in it. I came across him in Johannesburg, maybe a year after that 
deal I was telling of. He didn't know who the other fellows were, neither." 

"You've never seen him since?" suggested Purdie. "You don't know 
where he is?" 

"Not a ghost of a notion!" said Guyler. "Didn't talk with him more than 
once, and then only for an hour or so." 

"Mister!" exclaimed Melky, eagerly. "Could you describe this here 
Purvis, now? Just a bit of a description, like?" 

"Sure!" answered the American. "That is--as I remember him. Biggish, 
raw- boned, hard-bitten sort of a man--about my age--clean-shaven--looked 
more of a Colonial than an Englishman--he'd been out in South Africa, 
doing one thing and another, since he was a boy." 

"S'elp me if that doesn't sound like the man who was in Mrs. 
Goldmark's restaurant!" said Melky. "Just what she describes, anyhow!" 

"Why, certainly--I reckon that is the man," remarked Guyler. "That's 
what I've been figuring on, all through. I tell you all this mystery is around 
some diamond affair in which this lady's grandfather, and Mr. Spencer 
Levendale, and this man Purvis have been mixed up--sure! And the thing-- 
in my humble opinion--is to find both of them! Now, then, what's been 
done, and what's being done, in that way?" 

Melky nodded at Purdie, as much as to invite him to speak. 

"The authorities at New Scotland Yard have the Levendale affair in 
hand," said Purdie. "We've been in and out there, with Mr. Multenius's 
solicitor, all the afternoon and evening. But, of course, we couldn't tell 


anything about this other man because we didn't know anything, till now. 
You'll have no objection to going there tomorrow?" 

"Not at all!" replied Guyler, cheerfully. "I'm located at this hotel for a 
week or two. I struck it when I came here from the North, a few days back, 
and it suits me very well, and I guess I'll just stop here while I'm in London 
this journey. No, I've no objection to take a hand. But--it seems to me-- 
there's still a lot of difficulty about this young gentleman here-- Mr. 
Lauriston. I read all the papers carefully, and sized up his predicament. 
Those rings, now?" 

Zillah suddenly remembered all that Ayscough had told her that 
evening. She had forgotten the real motive of her visit to King's Cross in her 
excitement in listening to the American's story. She now turned to Purdie 
and the other two. 

"I'd forgotten!" she exclaimed. "The danger's still there. Ayscough's 
been at the shop tonight. The police have had an expert examining those 
rings, and the rings in the tray. He says there are marks--private, jewellers’ 
marks in the two rings which correspond with marks in our rings. In fact, 
there's no doubt of it. And now, the police are certain that the two rings did 
belong to our tray--and--and they're bent on arresting--Andie!" 

Lauriston flushed hotly with sheer indignation. 

"That's all nonsense--what the police say!" he exclaimed. "I've found 
out who gave those two rings to my mother! I can prove it! I don't care a 
hang for the police and their marks--those rings are mine!" 

Purdie laid a quiet hand on Lauriston's arm. 

"None of us know yet what you've done or found out at Peebles about 
the rings," he said. "Tell us! Just give us the brief facts." 

"I'm going to," answered Lauriston, still indignant. "I thought the whole 
thing over as I went down in the train. I remembered that if there was one 
person living in Peebles who would be likely to know about my mother and 
those rings, it would be an old friend of hers, Mrs. Taggart--you know her, 
John." 

"I know Mrs. Taggart--go on," said Purdie. 

"I didn't know if Mrs. Taggart was still living,” continued Lauriston. 
"But I was out early this morning and I found her. She remembers the rings 
well enough: she described them accurately--what's more she told me what 
I didn't know--how they came into my mother's possession. You know as 
well as I do, John, that my father and mother weren't over well off--and my 


mother used to make a bit of extra money by letting her rooms to summer 
visitors. One summer she had a London solicitor, a Mr. Killick, staying 
there for a month--at least he came for a month, but he was taken ill, and he 
was there more than two months. My mother nursed him through his 
illness--and after he'd returned to London, he sent her those rings. And-- if 
there are marks on them," concluded Lauriston, "that correspond with 
marks on the rings in that tray, all I have to say is that those marks must 
have been there when Mr. Killick bought them!--for they've never been out 
of our possession--my mother's and mine--until I took them to pawn." 

Zillah suddenly clapped her hands--and she and Melky exchanged 
significant glances which the others did not understand. 

"That's it!" she exclaimed. "That's what puzzled me at first. Now I'm not 
puzzled any more. Melky knows what I mean." 

"What she means, mister," assented Melky, tapping Purdie's arm, "is 
precisely what struck me at once. It's just as Mr. Lauriston here says-- them 
private marks were on the rings when Mr. Killick bought them. Them two 
rings, and some of the rings in the tray what's been mentioned all come 
from the same maker! There ain't nothing wonderful in all that to me and 
my cousin Zillah there!--we've been brought up in the trade, d'ye see? But 
the police!--they're that suspicious that--well, the thing to do, gentlemen, is 
to find this here Mr. Killick." 

"Just so," agreed Purdie. "Where is he to be found, Andie?" 

But Lauriston shook his head, disappointedly. 

"That's just what I don't know!" he answered. "It's five and twenty years 
since he gave my mother those rings, and according to Mrs. Taggart, he was 
then a middle-aged man, so he's now getting on in years. But--if he's alive, I 
can find him." 

"We've got to find him," said Purdie, firmly. "In my opinion, he can give 
some evidence that'll be of more importance than the mere identifying of 
those rings--never mind what it is I'm thinking of, now. We must see to that 
tomorrow." 


"But in the meantime," broke in Zillah. "Andie must not go home--to 
Mrs. Flitwick's! I know what Ayscough meant tonight--and remember, all of 
you, it was private between him and myself. If he goes home, he may be 
arrested, any minute. He must be kept out of the way of the police for a bit, 
and--" 

Purdie rose from the table and shook his head determinedly. 

"No," he said. "None of that! We're going to have no running away, no 
hiding! Andie Lauriston's not going to show the least fear of the police, or 
of any of their theories. He's just going to follow my orders--and I'm going 
to take him to my hotel for the night--leave him to me! I'm going to see this 
thing right through to the finish--however it ends. Now, let's separate. Mr. 
Guyler!" 

"Sir?" answered the American. "At your service." 

"Then meet me at my hotel tomorrow morning at ten," said Purdie. 
"There's a new chapter to open." 

CHAPTER TWENTY 

THE PARSLETT AFFAIR 

At a quarter past ten o'clock on the morning following Ayscough's 
revelation to Zillah, the detective was closeted with a man from the 
Criminal Investigation Department at New Scotland Yard in a private room 
at the local police station, and with them was the superior official who had 
been fetched to the pawnshop in Praed Street immediately after the 
discovery of Daniel Multenius's body by Andie Lauriston. And this official 
was Stating his view of the case to the two detectives--conscious that neither 
agreed with him. 

"You can't get over the similarity of the markings of those rings!" he 
said confidently. "To my mind the whole thing's as plain as a pikestaff-- the 
young fellow was hard up--he confessed he hadn't a penny on him!--he 
went in there, found the shop empty, saw those rings, grabbed a couple, was 
interrupted by the old man--and finished him off by scragging him! That's 
my opinion! And I advise getting a warrant for him and getting on with the 
work--all the rest of this business belongs to something else." 

Ayscough silently glanced at the man from New Scotland Yard--who 
shook his head in a decided negative. 

"That's not my opinion!" he said with decision. "And it's not the opinion 
of the people at headquarters. We were at this affair nearly all yesterday 
afternoon with that little Jew fellow, Rubinstein, and the young Scotch 


gentleman, Mr. Purdie, and our conclusion is that there's something of a big 
sort behind old Multenius's death. There's a regular web of mystery! The 
old man's death--that book, which Levendale did not leave in the ‘bus, in 
spite of all he says, and of his advertisements!--Levendale's unexplained 
disappearance--the strange death of this man Parslett--the mystery of those 
platinum studs dropped in the pawnbroker's parlour and in Mrs. Goldmark's 
eating house--no!--the whole affair's a highly complicated one. That's my 
view of it." 

"And mine," said Ayscough. He looked at the unbelieving official, and 
turned away from him to glance out of the window into the street. "May I 
never!" he suddenly exclaimed. "There's young Lauriston coming here, and 
Purdie with him--and a fellow who looks like an American. I should say 
Lauriston's got proof about his title to those rings--anyway, he seems to 
have no fear about showing himself here--case of walking straight into the 
lions' den, eh?" 

"Bring 'em all in!" ordered the superior official, a little surlily. "Let's 
hear what it's all about!" 

Purdie presently appeared in Ayscough's rear, preceding his two 
companions. He and the detective from New Scotland Yard exchanged 
nods; they had seen a good deal of each other the previous day. He nodded 
also to the superior official--but the superior official looked at Lauriston. 

"Got that proof about those rings?" he enquired. "Of course, if you 
have--" 

"Before Mr. Lauriston says anything about that," interrupted Purdie, "I 
want you to hear a story which this gentleman, Mr. Stuyvesant Guyler, of 
New York, can tell you. It's important--it bears right on this affair. If you 
just listen to what he can tell--" 

The two detectives listened to Guyler's story about the platinum studs 
with eager, if silent interest: in the end they glanced at each other and then 
at the local official, who seemed to be going through a process of being 
convinced against his will." 

"Just what I said a few minutes ago," muttered the New Scotland Yard 
man. "A highly complicated affair! Not going to be got at in five minutes." 

"Nor in ten!" said Ayscough laconically. He glanced at Guyler. "You 
could identify this man Purvis if you saw him?" he asked. 

"Why, certainly!" answered the American. "I guess if he's the man who 
was seen in that eating-house the other day he's not altered any--or not 


much." 

The man at the desk turned to Purdie, glancing at Lauriston. 

"About those rings?" he asked. "What's Mr. Lauriston got to say?" 

"Let me tell," said Purdie, as Lauriston was about to speak. "Mr. 
Lauriston," he went on, "has been to Peebles, where his father and mother 
lived. He has seen an old friend of theirs, Mrs. Taggart, who remembers the 
rings perfectly. Moreover, she knows that they were given to the late Mrs. 
Lauriston by a Mr. Edward Killick, a London solicitor, who, of course, will 
be able to identify them. As to the marks, I think you'll find a trade 
explanation of that--those rings and the rings in Multenius's tray probably 
came from the same maker. Now, I find, on looking through the directory, 
that this Mr. Edward Killick has retired from practice, but I've also found 
out where he now lives, and I propose to bring him here. In the meantime--I 
want to know what you're going to do about Mr. Lauriston? Here he is!" 

The superior official glanced at the New Scotland Yard man. 

"I suppose your people have taken this job entirely in hand, now?" he 
asked. 

"Entirely!" answered the detective. 

"Got any instructions about Mr. Lauriston?" asked the official. "You 
haven't? Mr. Lauriston's free to go where he likes, then, as far as we're 
concerned, here," he added, turning to Purdie. "But--he'd far better stay at 
hand till all this is cleared up." 

"That's our intention," said Purdie. "Whenever you want Mr. Lauriston, 
come to me at my hotel--he's my guest there, and I'll produce him. Now 
we're going to find Mr. Killick." 

He and Lauriston and Guyler walked out together; on the steps of the 
police-station Ayscough called him back. 

"I say!" he said, confidentially. "Leave that Mr. Killick business alone 
for an hour or two. I can tell you of something much more interesting than 
that, and possibly of more importance. Go round to the Coroner's Court-- 
Mr. Lauriston knows where it is." 

"What's on?" asked Lauriston. 

"Inquest on that man Parslett," replied Ayscough with a meaning nod. 
"You'll hear some queer evidence if I'm not mistaken. I'm going there 
myself, presently." 

He turned in again, and the three young men looked at each other. 


"Say!" remarked Guyler, "I reckon that's good advice. Let's go to this 
court." 

Lauriston led them to the scene of his own recent examination by Mr. 
Parminter. But on this occasion the court was crowded; it was with great 
difficulty that they contrived to squeeze themselves into a corner of it. In 
another corner, but far away from their own, Lauriston saw Melky 
Rubinstein; Melky, wedged in, and finding it impossible to move, made a 
grimace at Lauriston and jerked his thumb in the direction of the door, as a 
signal that he would meet him there when the proceedings were over. 

The inquest had already begun when Purdie and his companions forced 
their way into the court. In the witness-box was the dead man's widow--a 
pathetic figure in heavy mourning, who was telling the Coroner that on the 
night of her husband's death he went out late in the evening--just to take a 
walk round, as he expressed it. No--she had no idea whatever of where he 
was going, nor if he had any particular object in going out at all. He had not 
said one word to her about going out to get money from any one. After he 
went out she never saw him again until she was fetched to St. Mary's 
Hospital, where she found him in the hands of the doctors. He died, without 
having regained consciousness, just after she reached the hospital. 

Nothing very startling so far, thought Purdie, at the end of the widow's 
evidence, and he wondered why Ayscough had sent them round. But more 
interest came with the next witness--a smart, bustling, middle-aged man, 
evidently a well-to-do business man, who entered the box pretty much as if 
he had been sitting down in his own office, to ring his bell and ask for the 
day's letters. A whisper running round the court informed the onlookers that 
this was the gentleman who picked Parslett up in the street. Purdie and his 
two companions pricked their ears. 

Martin James Gardiner--turf commission agent--resident in Portsdown 
Road, Maida Vale. Had lived there several years--knew the district well--did 
not know the dead man by sight at all--had never seen him, that he knew of, 
until the evening in question. 

"Tell us exactly what happened, Mr. Gardiner--in your own way," said 
the Coroner. 

Mr. Gardiner leaned over the front of the witness-box, and took the 
court and the public into his confidence--genially. 

"I was writing letters until pretty late that night," he said. "A little after 
eleven o'clock I went out to post them at the nearest pillar-box. As I went 


down the steps of my house, the deceased passed by. He was walking down 
Portsdown Road in the direction of Clifton Road. As he passed me, he was 
chuckling--laughing in a low tone. I thought he was--well, a bit intoxicated 
when I heard that, but as I was following him pretty closely, I soon saw that 
he walked straight enough. He kept perhaps six or eight yards in front of me 
until we had come to within twenty yards or so of the corner of Clifton 
Road. Then, all of a sudden--so suddenly that it's difficult for me to describe 
it!--he seemed to--well, there's no other word for it than--collapse. He 
seemed to give, you understand--shrank up, like--like a concertina being 
suddenly shut up! His knees gave--his whole body seemed to shrink--and he 
fell in a heap on the pavement!" 

"Did he cry out--scream, as if in sudden pain--anything of that sort?" 
asked the Coroner. 

"There was a sort of gurgling sound--I'm not sure that he didn't say a 
word or two, as he collapsed," answered the witness. "But it was so sudden 
that I couldn't catch anything definite. He certainly never made the slightest 
sound, except a queer sort of moaning, very low, from the time he fell. Of 
course, I thought the man had fallen in a fit. I rushed to him; he was lying, 
sort of crumpled up, where he had fallen. There was a street-lamp close by-- 
I saw that his face had turned a queer colour, and his eyes were already 
closed--tightly. I noticed, too, that his teeth were clenched, and his fingers 
twisted into the palms of his hands." 

"Was he writhing at all--making any movement?" enquired the Coroner. 

"Not a movement! He was as still as the stones he was lying on!" said 
the witness. "I'm dead certain he never moved after he fell. There was 
nobody about, just then, and I was just going to ring the bell of the nearest 
house when a policeman came round the corner. I shouted to him--he came 
up. We examined the man for a minute; then I ran to fetch Dr. Mirandolet, 
whose surgery is close by there. I found him in; he came at once, and 
immediately ordered the man's removal to the hospital. The policeman got 
help, and the man was taken off. Dr. Mirandolet went with him. I returned 
home." 

No questions of any importance were asked of Mr. Gardiner, and the 
Coroner, after a short interchange of whispers with his officer, glanced at a 
group of professional-looking men behind the witness-box. 

"Call Dr. Mirandolet!" he directed. 


Purdie at that moment caught Ayscough's eye. And the detective winked 
at him significantly as a strange and curious figure came out from the crowd 
and stepped into the witness-box. 

CHAPTER TWENTY 

-ONE 

WHAT MANNER OF DEATH? 

One of the three companions who stood curiously gazing at the new 
witness as he came into full view of the court had seen him before. 
Lauriston, who, during his residence in Paddington, had wandered a good 
deal about Maida Vale and St. John's Wood, instantly recognized Dr. 
Mirandolet as a man whom he had often met or passed in those excursions 
and about whom he had just as often wondered. He was a notable and 
somewhat queer figure--a tall, spare man, of striking presence and 
distinctive personality--the sort of man who would inevitably attract 
attention wherever he was, and at whom people would turn to look in the 
most crowded street. His aquiline features, almost cadaverous complexion, 
and flashing, deep-set eyes, were framed in a mass of raven-black hair 
which fell in masses over a loosely fitting, unstarched collar, kept in its 
place by a voluminous black silk cravat; his thin figure, all the sparer in 
appearance because of his broad shoulders and big head, was wrapped from 
head to foot in a mighty cloak, raven-black as his hair, from the neck of 
which depended a hood-like cape. Not a man in that court would have taken 
Dr. Mirandolet for anything but a foreigner, and for a foreigner who knew 
next to nothing of England and the English, and John Purdie, whose interest 
was now thoroughly aroused, was surprised as he heard the witness's 
answer to the necessary preliminary questions. 

Nicholas Mirandolet--British subject--born in Malta--educated in 
England-- a licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons and of the Royal 
College of Physicians--in private practice at Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, 
for the last ten years. 

"I believe you were called to the deceased by the last witness, Dr. 
Mirandolet?" asked the Coroner. "Just so! Will you tell us what you found?" 

"I found the deceased lying on the pavement, about a dozen yards from 
my house," answered Dr. Mirandolet, in a sharp, staccato voice. "A 
policeman was bending over him. Mr. Gardiner hurriedly told us what he 
had seen. My first thought was that the man was in what is commonly 


termed a fit--some form of epileptic seizure, you know. I hastily examined 
him--and found that my first impression was utterly wrong." 

"What did you think--then?" enquired the Coroner. 

Dr. Mirandolet paused and began to drum the edge of the witness-box 
with the tips of his long, slender white fingers. He pursed his clean-shaven 
lips and looked meditatively around him--leisurely surveying the faces 
turned on him. Finally he glanced at the Coroner, and snapped out a reply. 

"I do not know what I thought!" 

The Coroner looked up from his notes--in surprise. 

"You--don't know what you thought?" he asked. 

"No!" said Dr. Mirandolet. "I don't. And I will tell you why. Because I 
realized--more quickly than it takes me to tell it--that here was something 
that was utterly beyond my comprehension!" 

"Do you mean--beyond your skill?" suggested the Coroner. 

"Skill?" retorted the witness, with a queer, twisting grimace. "Beyond 
my understanding! I am a quick observer--I saw within a few seconds that 
here was a man who had literally been struck down in the very flush of life 
as if--well, to put it plainly, as if some extraordinary power had laid a 
blasting finger on the very life-centre within him. I was--dumfounded!" 

The Coroner sat up and laid aside his pen. 

"What did you do?" he asked quietly. 

"Bade the policeman get help, and an ambulance, and hurry the man to 
St. Mary's Hospital, all as quickly as possible," answered Dr. Mirandolet. 
"While the policeman was away, I examined the man more closely. He was 
dying then--and I knew very well that nothing known to medical science 
could save him. By that time he had become perfectly quiet; his body had 
relaxed into a normal position; his face, curiously coloured when I first saw 
it, had become placid and pale; he breathed regularly, though very faintly-- 
and he was steadily dying. I knew quite well what was happening, and I 
remarked to Mr. Gardiner that the man would be dead within half-an- hour." 

"I believe you got him to the hospital within that time?" asked the 
Coroner. 

"Yes--within twenty-five minutes of my first seeing him," said the 
witness. "I went with the ambulance. The man died very soon after 
admission, just as I knew he would. No medical power on earth could have 
saved him!" 


The Coroner glanced at the little knot of professional men in the rear of 
the witness-box and seemed to be debating within himself as to whether he 
wanted to ask Dr. Mirandolet any more questions. Eventually he turned 
again to him. 

"What your evidence amounts to, Dr. Mirandolet, is this," he said. "You 
were called to the man and you saw at once that you yourself could do 
nothing for him, so you got him away to the hospital as quickly as you 
possibly could. Just so!--now, why did you think you could do nothing for 
him?" 

"I will tell you--in plain words," answered Dr. Mirandolet. "Because I 
did not recognize or understand one single symptom that I saw! Because, 
frankly, I knew very well that I did not know what was the matter! And so - 
-I hurried him to people who ought to know more than I do and are 
reputedly cleverer than I am. In short--I recognized that I was in the 
presence of something--something!--utterly beyond my _ skill and 
comprehension!" 

"Let me ask you one or two further questions," said the Coroner. "Have 
you formed any opinion of your own as to the cause of this man's death?" 

"Yes!" agreed the witness, unhesitatingly. "I have! I believe him to have 
been poisoned--in a most subtle and cunning fashion. And"--here Dr. 
Mirandolet cast a side-glance at the knot of men behind him--"I shall be 
intensely surprised if that opinion is not corroborated. But--I shall be ten 
thousand times more surprised if there is any expert in Europe who can say 
what that poison was!" 

"You think it was a secret poison?" suggested the Coroner. 

"Secret!" exclaimed Dr. Mirandolet. "Aye--secret is the word. Secret-- 
yes! And--sure!" 

"Is there anything else you can tell us?" asked the Coroner. 

"Only this," replied the witness, after a pause. "It may be material. As I 
bent over this man as he lay there on the pavement I detected a certain 
curious aromatic odour about his clothes. It was strong at first; it gradually 
wore off. But I directed the attention of the policeman and Mr. Gardiner to 
it; it was still hanging about him, very faintly, when we got him to the 
hospital: I drew attention to it there." 

"It evidently struck you--that curious odour?" said the Coroner. 

"Yes," answered Dr. Mirandolet. "It did. It reminded me of the East--I 
have lived in the East--India, Burmah, China. It seemed to me that this man 


had got hold of some Eastern scent, and possibly spilt some on his clothes. 
The matter is worth noting. Because--I have heard--I cannot say I have 
known--of men being poisoned in inhalation." 

The Coroner made no remark--it was very evident from his manner that 
he considered Dr. Mirandolet's evidence somewhat mystifying. And Dr. 
Mirandolet stepped down--and in response to the official invitation Dr. John 
Sperling-Lawson walked into the vacated witness-box. 

"One of the greatest authorities on poisons living," whispered Lauriston 
to Purdie, while Dr. Sperling-Lawson was taking the oath and answering the 
formal questions. "He's principal pathologist at that hospital they're talking 
about, and he constantly figures in cases of this sort. He's employed by the 
Home Office too--it was he who gave such important evidence in that 
Barnsbury murder case not so long since--don't you remember it?" 

Purdie did remember, and he looked at the famous expert with great 
interest. There was, however, nothing at all remarkable about Dr. Sperling- 
Lawson's appearance--he was a quiet, self-possessed, plain-faced gentleman 
who might have been a barrister or a banker for all that any one could tell to 
the contrary. He gave his evidence in a matter-of-fact tone --strongly in 
contrast to Dr. Mirandolet's somewhat excited answers--but Purdie noticed 
that the people in court listened eagerly for every word. 

He happened to be at the hospital, said Dr. Sperling-Lawson, when the 
man Parslett was brought in, and he saw him die. He fully agreed with Dr. 
Mirandolet that it was impossible to do anything to save the man's life when 
he was brought to the hospital, and he was quite prepared to say that the 
impossibility had existed from the moment in which Gardiner had seen 
Parslett collapse. In other words, when Parslett did collapse, death was on 
him. 

"And--the cause of death?" asked the Coroner. 

"Heart failure," replied the witness. 

"Resulting from--what?" continued the Coroner. 

Dr. Sperling-Lawson hesitated a moment--amidst a deep silence. 

"IT cannot answer that question," he said at last. "I can only offer an 
opinion. I believe--in fact, I am sure!--the man was poisoned. I am 
convinced he was poisoned. But I am forced to admit that I do not know 
what poison was used, and that after a most careful search I have not yet 
been able to come across any trace or sign of any poison known to me. All 


the same, I am sure he died from the effects of poison, but what it was, or 
how administered, frankly, I do not know!" 

"You made a post-mortem examination?" asked the Coroner. 

"Yes," replied the specialist, "in company with Dr. Seracold. The 
deceased was a thoroughly healthy, well-nourished man. There was not a 
trace of disease in any of the organs--he was evidently a temperate man, and 
likely to live to over the seventy years' period. And, as I have said, there 
was not a trace of poison. That is, not a trace of any poison known to me." 

"I want to ask you a particularly important question," said the Coroner. 
"Are there poisons, the nature of which you are unacquainted with?" 

"Yes!" answered the specialist frankly. "There are. But--I should not 
expect to hear of their use in London." 

"Is there any European expert who might throw some light on this 
case?" asked the Coroner. 

"Yes," said Dr. Sperling-Lawson. "One man--Professor Gagnard, of 
Paris. As a matter of fact, I have already sent certain portions of certain 
organs to him--by a special messenger. If he cannot trace this poison, then 
no European nor American specialist can. I am sure of this--the secret is an 
Eastern one." 

"Gentlemen," said the Coroner, "we will adjourn for a week. By that 
time there may be a report from Paris." 

The crowd surged out into the damp November morning, eagerly 
discussing the evidence just given. Purdie, Lauriston, and Guyler, all 
equally mystified, followed, already beginning to speculate and to theorize. 
Suddenly Melky Rubinstein hurried up to them, waving a note. 

"There was a fellow waiting outside with this from Zillah," said Melky. 
"She'd heard you were all here, and she knew I was. We're to go there at 
once--she's found some letters to her grandfather from that man Purvis! 
Come on!--it's another step forward!" 

CHAPTER TWENTY 

-TWO 

MR. KILLICK GOES BACK 

Ayscough and the man from New Scotland Yard came out of the court at 
that moment in close and serious conversation: Melky Rubinstein left the 
other three, and hurried to the two detectives with his news; together, the six 
men set off for Praed Street. And Purdie, who by this time was developing 


as much excited interest as his temperament and business habits permitted, 
buttonholed the Scotland Yard man and walked alongside him. 

"What's your professional opinion about what we've just heard in 
there?" he asked. "Between ourselves, of course." 

The detective, who had already had several long conversations with 
Purdie at headquarters during the previous afternoon and evening, and knew 
him for a well-to-do young gentleman who was anxious to clear his friend 
Lauriston of all suspicion, shook his head. He was a quiet, sagacious, 
middle-aged man who evidently thought deeply about whatever he had in 
hand. 

"It's difficult to say, Mr. Purdie," he answered. "I've no doubt that when 
we get to the bottom of this case it'll turn out to be a very simple one-- but 
the thing is to get to the bottom. The ways are complicated, sir-- 
uncommonly so! At present we're in a maze--seeking the right path." 

"Do you think that this Parslett affair has anything to do with the 
Multenius affair?" asked Purdie. 

"Yes--undoubtedly!" answered the detective. "There's no doubt 
whatever in my own mind that the man who poisoned Parslett is the man 
who caused the old pawnbroker's death--none! I figure it in this way. 
Parslett somehow, caught a glimpse of that man leaving Multenius's shop-- 
by the side-door, no doubt--and knew him--knew him very well, mind you! 
When Parslett heard of what had happened in Multenius's back-parlour, he 
kept his knowledge to himself, and went and blackmailed the man. The man 
gave him that fifty pounds in gold to keep his tongue quiet--no doubt 
alranging to give him more, later on--and at the same time he cleverly 
poisoned him. That's my theory, Mr. Purdie." 

"Then--the only question now is--who's the man?" suggested Purdie. 

"That's it, sir--who's the man?" agreed the detective. "One thing's quite 
certain--if my theory's correct. He's a clever man--and an expert in the use 
of poisons." 

Purdie walked on a minute or two in silence, thinking. 

"It's no use beating about the bush," he said at last. "Do you suspect Mr. 
Levendale--after all you've collected in information--and after what I told 
you about what his butler saw--that bottle and phial?" 

"I think that Levendale's in it," replied the detective, cautiously. "I'm 
sure he's in it--in some fashion. Our people are making no end of enquiries 
about him this morning, in various quarters--there's half-a- dozen of our 


best men at work in the City and the West End, Mr. Purdie. He's got to be 
found! So, too, has this man Stephen Purvis--whoever he is. We must find 
him, too." 

"Perhaps these letters that Melky Rubinstein speaks of may throw some 
light on that," said Purdie. "There must be some way of tracing him, 
somewhere." 

They were at the pawnshop by that time, and all six trooped in at the 
side-entrance. Old Daniel Multenius, unconscious of all the fuss and bother 
which his death had caused, was to be quietly interred that afternoon, and 
Zillah and Melky were already in their mourning garments. But Zillah had 
lost none of her business habits and instincts, and while the faithful Mrs. 
Goldmark attended to the funeral guests in the upstairs regions, she herself 
was waiting in the back-parlour for these other visitors. On the table before 
her, evidently placed there for inspection, lay three objects to which she at 
once drew attention--one, an old- fashioned, double-breasted fancy 
waistcoat, evidently of considerable age, and much worn, the others, two 
letters written on foreign notepaper. 

"It never occurred to me," said Zillah, plunging into business at once, 
"at least, until an hour or two ago, to examine the clothes my grandfather 
was wearing at the time of his death. As a matter of fact he'd been wearing 
the same clothes for months. I've been through all his pockets. There was 
nothing of importance--except these letters. I found those in a pocket in the 
inside of that waistcoat--there! Read them." 

The men bent over the unfolded letters, and Ayscough read them aloud. 

"MACPHERSON'S HOTEL, CAPE TOWN, 

"September 17th_, 1912. 

"Dear Sir,--I have sent the little article about which I have already 
written you and Mr. L. fully, to your address by ordinary registered post. 
Better put it in your bank till I arrive--shall write you later about date of my 
arrival. Faithfully yours, 

"Stephen Purvis." 

"That," remarked Ayscough, glancing at the rest, "clearly refers to 
whatever it was that Mr. Multenius took from his bank on the morning of 
his death. It also refers to Mr. Levendale--without doubt." 

He drew the other letter to him and read it out. 

"CAPE TOWN, 

"October 10th_, 1912. 


"Dear Sir,--Just a line to say I leave here by s.s. Golconda in a day or 
two--this precedes me by today's mail. I hope to be in England November 
15th--due then, anyway--and shall call on you immediately on arrival. 
Better arrange to have Mr. S. L. to meet you and me at once. Faithfully, 

"Stephen Purvis." 

"November 15th?" remarked Ayscough. "Mr. Multenius died on 
November 19th. So--if Purvis did reach here on the 15th he'd probably been 
about this quarter before the 19th. We know he was at Mrs. Goldmark's 
restaurant on the 18th, anyway! All right, Miss Wildrose--we'll take these 
letters with us." 

Lauriston stopped behind when the rest of the men went out--to 
exchange a few words alone with Zillah. When he went into the street, all 
had gone except Purdie, who was talking with Melky at the entrance to the 
side- alley. 

"That's the sure tip at present, mister," Melky was saying. "Get that 
done--clear that up. Mr. Lauriston," he went on, "you do what your friend 
Says--we're sorting things out piece by piece." 

Purdie took Lauriston's arm and led him away. 

"What Melky says is--go and find out what Mr. Killick can prove," he 
said. "Best thing to do, too, Andie, for us. Now that these detectives are 
fairly on the hunt, and are in possession of a whole multitude of queer 
details and facts, we'll just do our bit of business--which is to clear you 
entirely. There's more reasons than one why we should do that, my man!" 

"What're you talking about, John?" demanded Lauriston. "You've some 
idea in that head of yours!" 

"The idea that you and that girl are in love with each other!" said Purdie 
with a sly look. 

"T'll not deny that!" asserted Lauriston, with an ingenuous blush. "We 
are!" 

"Well, you can't ask any girl to marry you, man, while there's the least 
bit of suspicion hanging over you that you'd a hand in her grandfather's 
death!" remarked Purdie sapiently. "So we'll just eat a bit of lunch together, 
and then get a taxi-cab and drive out to find this old gentleman that gave 
your mother the rings. Come on to the hotel." 

"You're spending a fine lot of money over me, John!" exclaimed 
Lauriston. 


"Put it down that I'm a selfish chap that's got interested, and is following 
his own pleasure!" said Purdie. "Man alive!--I was never mixed up in a 
detective case before--it beats hunting for animals, this hunting for men!" 

By a diligent search in directories and reference books early that 
morning, Purdie and Lauriston had managed to trace Mr. Edward Killick, 
who, having been at one time a well-known solicitor in the City, had 
followed the practice of successful men and retired to enjoy the fruit of his 
labours in a nice little retreat in the country. Mr. Killick had selected the 
delightful old-world village of Stanmore as the scene of his retirement, and 
there, in a picturesque old house, set in the midst of fine trees and carefully 
trimmed lawns, Purdie and Lauriston found him--a hale and hearty old 
gentleman, still on the right side of seventy, who rose from his easy chair in 
a well-stocked library to look in astonishment from the two cards which his 
servant had carried to him at the persons and faces of their presenters. 

"God bless my soul!" he exclaimed. "Are you two young fellows the 
sons of old friends of mine at Peebles?" 

"We are, sir," answered Purdie. "This is Andrew Lauriston, and I am 
John Purdie. And we're very glad to find that you remember something 
about our people, Mr. Killick." 

Mr. Killick again blessed himself, and after warmly shaking hands with 
his visitors, bade them sit down. He adjusted his spectacles, and looked 
both young men carefully over. 

"I remember your people very well indeed!" he said. "I used to do a bit 
of fishing in the Tweed and in Eddleston Water with your father, Mr. 
Purdie-- and I stopped some time with your father and mother, at their 
house, Mr. Lauriston. In fact, your mother was remarkably kind to me--she 
nursed me through an illness with which I was seized when I was in 
Peebles." 

Lauriston and Purdie exchanged glances--by common consent Purdie 
became spokesman for the two. 

"Mr. Killick," he said, "it's precisely about a matter arising out of that 
illness of yours that we came to see you! Let me explain something first-- 
Andie Lauriston here has been living in London for two years--he's a 
literary gift, and he hopes to make a name, and perhaps a fortune. I've 
succeeded to my father's business, and I'm only here in London on a visit. 
And it's well I came, for Andie wanted a friend. Now, Mr. Killick, before I 


go further--have you read in the newspapers about what's called the Praed 
Street Mystery?" 

The old gentleman shook his head. 

"My dear young sir!" he answered, waving his hand towards his books. 
"I'm not a great newspaper reader--except for a bit of politics. I never read 
about mysteries--I've wrapped myself up in antiquarian pursuits since I 
retired. No!--I haven't read about the Praed Street Mystery--nor even heard 
of it! I hope neither of you are mixed up in it?" 

"Considerably!" answered Purdie. "In more ways than one. And you can 
be of great help. Mr. Killick--when you left Peebles after your illness, you 
sent Mrs. Lauriston a present of two valuable rings. Do you remember?" 

"Perfectly--of course!" replied the old gentleman. "To be sure!" 

"Can you remember, too, from whom you bought those rings?" enquired 
Purdie eagerly. 

"Yes!--as if it were yesterday!" said Mr. Killick. "I bought them from a 
City jeweller whom I knew very well at that time--a man named Daniel 
Molteno!" 

CHAPTER TWENTY 

-THREE 

MR. KILLICK'S OPINION 

The old solicitor's trained eye and quick intelligence saw at once that 
this announcement immediately conveyed some significant meaning to his 
two young visitors. Purdie and Lauriston, in fact, had immediately been 
struck by the similarity of the names Molteno and Multenius, and they 
exchanged another look which their host detected and knew to convey a 
meaning. He leaned forward in his chair. 

"Now, that strikes you--both!" he said. "What's all this about? Better 
give me your confidence." 

"That's precisely what we came here to do, sir," responded Purdie, with 
alacrity. "And with your permission I'll tell you the whole story. It's a long 
one, and a complicated one, Mr. Killick!--but I daresay you've heard many 
intricate stories in the course of your legal experience, and you'll no doubt 
be able to see points in this that we haven't seen. Well, it's this way--and I'll 
begin at the beginning." 

The old gentleman sat in an attitude of patient and watchful attention 
while Purdie, occasionally prompted and supplemented by Lauriston, told 
the whole story of the Praed Street affair, from Lauriston's first visit to the 


pawnshop up to the events of that morning. Once or twice he asked a 
question; one or twice he begged the narrator to pause while he considered 
a point: in the end he drew out his watch--after which he glanced out of his 
window. 

"Do I gather that the taxi-cab which I see outside there is being kept by 
you two young men?" he asked. 

"It is," answered Purdie. "It's important that we should lose no time in 
getting back to town, Mr. Killick." 

"Just so!" agreed Mr. Killick, moving towards his library door. "But I'm 
going with you--as soon as I've got myself into an overcoat. Now!" he 
added, a few minutes later, when all three went out to the cab. "Tell the man 
to drive us straight to that police-station you've been visiting of late--and till 
we get there, just let me think quietly--I can probably say more about this 
case than I'm yet aware of. But--if it will give you any relief, I can tell you 
this at once--I have a good deal to tell. Strange! --strange indeed how things 
come round, and what a small world this is, after all!" 

With this cryptic utterance Mr. Killick sank into a comer of the cab, 
where he remained, evidently lost in thought, until, nearly an hour later, 
they pulled up at the door of the police-station. Within five minutes they 
were closeted with the chief men there--amongst whom were Ayscough and 
the detective from New Scotland Yard. 

"You know me--or of me--some of you?" observed the old solicitor, as 
he laid a card on the desk by which he had been given a chair. "I was very 
well known in the City police-courts, you know, until I retired three years 
ago. Now, these young gentlemen have just told me all the facts of this very 
strange case, and | think I can throw some light on it--on part of it, anyway. 
First of all, let me see those two rings about which there has been so much 
enquiry." 

Ayscough produced the rings from a locked drawer; the rest of those 
present looked on curiously as they were examined and handled by Mr. 
Killick. It was immediately evident that he had no doubt about his 
recognition and identification of them--after a moment's inspection of each 
he pushed them back towards the detective. 

"Certainly!" he said with a confidence that carried conviction. "Those 
are the rings which I gave to Mrs. Lauriston, this young man's mother. I 
knew them at once. If it's necessary, I can show you the receipt which I got 


with them from the seller. The particulars are specified in that receipt-- and 
I know that I still have it. Does my testimony satisfy you?" 

The chief official present glanced at the man from New Scotland Yard, 
and receiving a nod from him, smiled at the old solicitor. 

"I think we can rely on your evidence, Mr. Killick," he said. "We had to 
make certain, you know. But these marks--isn't that a curious coincidence, 
now, when you come to think of it?" 

"Not a bit of it!" replied Mr. Killick. "And I'll tell you why--that's 
precisely what I've come all the way from my own comfortable fireside at 
Stanmore to do! There's no coincidence at all. I've heard the whole story of 
this Praed Street affair now from these two lads. And I've no more doubt 
than I have that I see you, that the old pawnbroker whom you knew 
hereabouts as Daniel Multenius was the same man Daniel Molteno--from 
whom I bought those rings, years ago! Not the slightest doubt!" 

None of those present made any remark on this surprising 
announcement, and Mr. Killick went on. 

"I was, aS some of you may know, in practice in the City--in Moorgate 
Street, as a matter of fact," he said. "Daniel Molteno was a jeweller in 
Houndsditch. I occasionally acted for him--professionally. And occasionally 
when I wanted anything in the way of jewellery, I went to his shop. He was 
then a man of about fifty, a tall, characteristically Hebraic sort of man, 
already patriarchal in appearance, though he hadn't a grey hair in his big 
black beard. He was an interesting man, profoundly learned in the history of 
precious stones. I remember buying those rings from him very well indeed-- 
I remember, too, what I gave him for them--seventy-five pounds for the 
two. Those private marks inside them are, of course, his-- and so they're just 
the same as his private marks inside those other rings in the tray. But that's 
not what I came here to tell you--that's merely preliminary." 

"Deeply interesting, anyway, sir," observed Ayscough. "And, maybe, 
very valuable." 

"Not half so valuable as what I'm going to tell you," replied Mr. Killick, 
with a dry chuckle, "Now, as I understand it, from young Mr. Purdie's 
account, you're all greatly excited at present over the undoubted connection 
with this Praed Street mystery of one Mr. Spencer Levendale, who is, I 
believe, a very rich man, a resident in one of the best parts of this district, 
and a Member of Parliament. It would appear from all you've discovered, 
amongst you, up to now, that Spencer Levendale has been privately mixed 


up with old Daniel Multenius in some business which seems to be 
connected with South Africa. Now, attend to what I say:--About the time 
that I knew Daniel Molteno in Houndsditch, Daniel Molteno had a partner-- 
a junior partner, whose name, however, didn't appear over the shop. He was 
a much younger man than Daniel--in fact, he was quite a young man--I 
should say he was then about twenty-three or four--not more. He was of 
medium height, dark, typically Jewish, large dark eyes, olive skin, good- 
looking, smart, full of go. And his name--the name I knew him by--was 
Sam Levin." The other men in the room glanced at each other--and one of 
them softly murmured what all was thinking. 

"The same initials!" 

"Just so!" agreed Mr. Killick. "That's what struck me--Sam Levin: 
Spencer Levendale. Very well!--I continue. One day I went to Daniel 
Molteno's shop to get something repaired, and it struck me that I hadn't seen 
Sam Levin the last two or three times I had been in. 'Where's your partner?’ 
I asked of Daniel Molteno. 'I haven't seen him lately.’ 'Partner no longer, Mr. 
Killick,’ said he. "We've dissolved. He's gone to South Africa.’ "What to do 
there?' I asked. 'Oh,' answered Daniel Molteno, ‘he's touched with this fever 
to get at close quarters with the diamond fields! He's gone out there to make 
a fortune, and come back a millionaire.’ ‘Well!’ I said. 'He's a likely 
candidate.’ 'Oh, yes!' said Daniel. 'He'll do well.' No more was said--and, as 
far as I can remember, I never saw Daniel Molteno again. It was some time 
before I had occasion to go that way--when I did, I was surprised to see a 
new name over the shop. I went in and asked where its former proprietor 
was. The new shopkeeper told me that Mr. Molteno had sold his business to 
him. And he didn't know where Mr. Molteno had gone, or whether he'd 
retired from business altogether; he knew nothing--and evidently didn't 
care, either, so--that part of my memories comes to an end!" 

"Mr. Spencer Levendale is a man of just under fifty," remarked 
Ayscough, after a thoughtful pause, "and I should say that twenty-five years 
ago, he'd be just such a man as Mr. Killick has described." 

"You can take it from me--considering all that I've been told this 
afternoon--" said the old solicitor, "that Spencer Levendale is Sam Levin -- 
come back from South Africa, a millionaire. I'm convinced of it! And now 
then, gentlemen, what does all this mean? There's no doubt that old 
Multenius and Levendale were secretly mixed up. What in? What's the 
extraordinary mystery about that book--left in Multenius's back parlour and 


advertised for immediately by Levendale as if it were simply invaluable? 
Why has Levendale utterly disappeared? And who is this man Purvis--and 
what's he to do with it? You've got the hardest nuts to crack --a whole 
basketful of 'em!--that ever I heard of. And I've had some little experience 
of crime!" 

"I've had some information on Levendale and Purvis this very 
afternoon," said Ayscough. He turned to the other officials. "I hadn't a 
chance of telling you of it before," he continued. "I was at Levendale's 
house at three o'clock, making some further enquiries. I got two pieces of 
news. To start with--that bottle out of which Levendale filled a small phial, 
which he put in his waistcoat pocket when he went out for the last time-- 
you remember, Mr. Purdie, that his butler told you of that incident--well, 
that bottle contains chloroform--I took a chemist there to examine it and 
some other things. That's item one. The other's a bit of information 
volunteered by Levendale's chauffeur. The morning after Mr. Multenius's 
death, and after you, Mr. Lauriston, Mr. Rubinstein, and myself called on 
Levendale, Levendale went off to the City in his car. He ordered the 
chauffeur to go through Hyde Park, by the Victoria Gate, and to stop by the 
Powder Magazine. At the Powder Magazine he got out of the car and 
walked down towards the bridge on the Serpentine. The chauffeur had him 
in view all the way, and saw him join a tall man, clean-shaven, much 
browned, who was evidently waiting for him. They remained in 
conversation, at the entrance to the bridge, some five minutes or so--then 
the stranger went across the bridge in the direction of Kensington, and 
Levendale returned to his car. Now, in my opinion, that strange man was 
this Purvis we've heard of. And that seems to have been the last time any 
one we've come across saw him. That night, after his visit to his house, and 
his taking the phial of chloroform away with him, Levendale utterly 
disappeared, too --and yet sent a wire to his butler, from close by, next 
morning, saying he would be away for a few days! Why didn't he call with 
that message himself!" 

Mr. Killick, who had listened to Ayscough with close attention, laughed, 
and turned to the officials with a sharp look. 

"Shall I give you people a bit of my opinion after hearing all this?" he 
said. "Very well, then--Levendale never did send that wire! It was sent in 
Levendale's name--to keep things quiet. I believe that Levendale's been, 
trapped--and Purvis with him!" 


CHAPTER TWENTY 

-FOUR 

THE ORANGE-YELLOW DIAMOND 

His various listeners had heard all that the old solicitor had said, with 
evident interest and attention--now, one of them voiced what all the rest was 
thinking. 

"What makes you think that, Mr. Killick?" asked the man from New 
Scotland Yard. "Why should Levendale and Purvis have been trapped?" 

Mr. Killick--who was obviously enjoying this return to the arena in 
which, as some of those present well knew, he had once played a 
distinguished part, as a solicitor with an extensive police-court practice-- 
twisted round on his questioner with a sly, knowing glance. 

"You're a man of experience!" he answered. "Now come!--hasn't it 
struck you that something went before the death of old Daniel Multenius-- 
whether that death arose from premeditated murder, or from sudden assault? 
Eh?-- hasn't it?" 

"What, then?" asked the detective dubiously. "For I can't say that it has - 
-definitely. What do you conjecture did go before that?" 

Mr. Killick thumped his stout stick on the floor. 

"Robbery!" he exclaimed, triumphantly. "Robbery! The old man was 
robbed of something! Probably--and there's nothing in these cases like 
considering possibilities--he caught the thief in the act of robbing him, and 
lost his life in defending his property. Now, supposing Levendale and 
Purvis were interested--financially--in that property, and set their wits to 
work to recover it, and in their efforts got into the hands of--shall we 
suppose a gang?--and got trapped? Or," concluded Mr. Killick with great 
emphasis and meaning, "for anything we know--murdered? What about that 
theory?" 

"Possible!" muttered Ayscough. "Quite possible!" 

"Consider this," continued the old solicitor. "Levendale is a well-known 
man--a Member of Parliament--a familiar figure in the City, where he's 
director of more than one company--the sort of man whom, in ordinary 
circumstances, you'd be able to trace in a few hours. Now, you tell me that 
half-a-dozen of your best men have been trying to track Levendale for two 
days and nights, and can't get a trace of him! What's the inference? A well- 
known man can't disappear in that way unless for some very grave reason! 
For anything we know, Levendale--and Purvis with him--may be safely 


trapped within half-a-mile of Praed Street--or, as I say, they may have been 
quietly murdered. Of one thing I'm dead certain, anyway--if you want to get 
at the bottom of this affair, you've got to find those two men!" 

"It would make a big difference if we had any idea of what it was that 
Daniel Multenius had in that packet which he fetched from his bank on the 
day of the murder," remarked Ayscough. "If there's been robbery, that may 
have been the thief's object." 

"That pre-supposes that the thief knew what was in the packet," said 
Purdie. "Who is there that could know? We may take it that Levendale and 
Purvis knew--but who else would?" 

"Aye!--and how are we to find that out?" asked the New Scotland Yard 
man. "If I only knew that much--" 

But even at that moment--and not from any coincidence, but from the 
law of probability to which Mr. Killick had appealed--information on that 
very point was close at hand. A constable tapped at the door, and entering, 
whispered a few words to the chief official, who having whispered back, 
turned to the rest as the man went out of the room. 

"Here's something likely!" he said. "There's a Mr. John Purvis, from 
Devonshire, outside. Says he's the brother of the Stephen Purvis who's 
name's been in the papers as having mysteriously disappeared, and wants, to 
tell the police something. He's coming in." 

The men in the room turned with undisguised interest as the door 
opened again, and a big, fresh-coloured countryman, well wrapped up in a 
stout travelling coat, stepped into the room and took a sharp glance at its 
occupants. He was evidently a well-to-do farmer, this, and quite at his ease- 
-but there was a certain natural anxiety in his manner as he turned to the 
official, who sat at the desk in the centre of the group. 

"You're aware of my business, sir?" he asked quietly. 

"I understand you're the brother of the Stephen Purvis we're wanting to 
find in connection with this Praed Street mystery," answered the official. 
"You've read of that in the newspaper, no doubt, Mr. Purvis? Take a seat-- 
you want to tell us something? As a matter of fact, we're all discussing the 
affair!" 

The caller took the chair which Ayscough drew forward and sat down, 
throwing open his heavy overcoat, and revealing a whipcord riding-suit of 
light fawn beneath it. 


"You'll see I came here in a hurry, gentlemen," he said, with a smile. "I'd 
no thoughts of coming to London when I left my farm this morning, or I'd 
have put London clothes on! The fact is--I farm at a very out-of-the- way 
place between Moretonhampstead and Exeter, and I never see the daily 
papers except when I drive into Exeter twice a week. Now when I got in 
there this morning, I saw one or two London papers--last night's they were-- 
and read about this affair. And I read enough to know that I'd best get here 
as quick as possible!--so I left all my business there and then, and caught 
the very next express to Paddington. And here I am! And now-- have you 
heard anything of my brother Stephen more than what's in the papers? I've 
seen today's, on the way up." 

"Nothing!" answered the chief official. "Nothing at all! We've purposely 
kept the newspapers informed, and what there is in the morning's papers is 
the very latest. So--can you tell us anything?" 

"I can tell you all I know myself," replied John Purvis, with a solemn 
shake of his head. "And I should say it's a good deal to do with Stephen's 
disappearance--in which, of course, there's some foul play! My opinion, 
gentlemen, is that my brother's been murdered! That's about it!" 

No one made any remark--but Mr. Killick uttered a litthe murmur of 
comprehension, and nodded his head two or three times. 

"Murdered, poor fellow, in my opinion," continued John Purvis. "And 
I'll tell you why I think so. About November 8th or 9th--I can't be sure to a 
day--I got a telegram from Stephen, sent off from Las Palmas, in the Canary 
Islands, saying he'd be at Plymouth on the 15th, and asking me to meet him 
there. So I went to Plymouth on the morning of the 15th. His boat, the 
Golconda, came in at night, and we went to an hotel together and stopped 
the night there. We hadn't met for some years, and of course he'd a great 
deal to tell--but he'd one thing in particular--he'd struck such a piece of luck 
as he'd never had in his life before!--and he hadn't been one of the unlucky 
ones, either!" 

"What was this particular piece of luck?" asked Mr. Killick. 

John Purvis looked round as if to make sure of general attention. 

"He'd come into possession, through a fortunate bit of trading, up 
country in South Africa, of one of the finest diamonds ever discovered!" he 
answered. "I know nothing about such things, but he said it was an orange- 
yellow diamond that would weigh at least a hundred and twenty carats 
when cut, and was worth, as far as he could reckon, some eighty to ninety 


thousand pounds. Anyway, that was what he'd calculated he was going to 
get for it here in London--and what he wanted to see me about, in addition 
to telling me of his luck, was that he wanted to buy a real nice bit of 
property in Devonshire, and settle down in the old country. But--I'm afraid 
his luck's turned to a poor end! Gentlemen!--I'm certain my brother's been 
murdered for that diamond!" 

The police officials, as with one consent, glanced at Mr. Killick, and by 
their looks seemed to invite his assistance. The old gentleman nodded and 
turned to the caller. 

"Now, Mr. Purvis," he said, "just let me ask you a few questions. Did 
your brother tell you that this diamond was his own, sole property?" 

"He did, sir!" answered the farmer. "He said it was all his own." 

"Did he tell you where it was--what he had done with it?" 

"Yes! He said that for some years he'd traded in small parcels of such 
things with two men here in London--Multenius and Levendale--he knew 
both of them. He'd sent the diamond on in advance to Multenius, by 
ordinary registered post, rather than run the risk of carrying it himself." 

"I gather from that last remark that your brother had let some other 
person or persons know that he possessed this stone?" said Mr. Killick. "Did 
he mention that? It's of importance." 

"He mentioned no names--but he did say that one or two knew of his 
luck, and he'd an idea that he'd been watched in Cape Town, and followed 
on the Golconda," replied John Purvis. "He laughed about that, and said he 
wasn't such a fool as to carry a thing like that on him." 

"Did he say if he knew for a fact that the diamond was delivered to 
Multenius?" asked Mr. Killick. 

"Yes, he did. He found a telegram from Multenius at Las Palmas, 
acknowledging the receipt. He mentioned to me that Multenius would put 
the diamond in his bank, till he got to London himself." 

Mr. Killick glanced at the detective--the detectives nodded. 

"Very good," continued Mr. Killick. "Now then--: you'd doubtless talk a 
good deal about this matter--did your brother tell you what was to be done 
with the diamond? Had he a purchaser in view?" 

"Yes, he said something about that," replied John Purvis. "He said that 
Multenius and Levendale would make--or were making--what he called a 
syndicate to buy it from him. They'd have it cut--over in Amsterdam, I think 
it was. He reckoned he'd get quite eighty thousand from the syndicate." 


"He didn't mention any other names than those of Multenius and 
Levendale?" 

"No--none!" 

"Now, one more question. Where did your brother leave you--at 
Plymouth?" 

"First thing next morning," said John Purvis. "We travelled together as 
far as Exeter. He came on to Paddington--I went home to my farm. And I've 
never heard of him since--till I read all this in the papers." 

Mr. Killick got up and began to button his overcoat. He turned to the 
police. 

"Now you know what we wanted to know!" he said. "That diamond is at 
the bottom of everything! Daniel Multenius was throttled for that diamond-- 
Parslett's death arose out of that diamond--everything's arisen from that 
diamond! And, now that you police folks know all this--you know what to 
do. You want the man, or men, who were in Daniel Multenius's shop about 
five o'clock on that particular day, and who carried off that diamond. Mr. 
Purvis!--are you staying in town?" 

The farmer shook his head--but not in the negative. 

"I'm not going out of London, till I know what's become of my brother!" 
he said. 

"Then come with me," said Mr. Killick. He said a word or two to the 
police, and then, beckoning Lauriston and Purdie to follow with Purvis, led 
the way out into the street. There he drew Purdie towards him. "Get a taxi- 
cab," he whispered, "and we'll all go to see that American man you've told 
me of--Guyler. And when we've seen him, you can take me to see Daniel 
Multenius's granddaughter." 

CHAPTER TWENTY 

-FIVE 

THE DEAD MAN'S PROPERTY 

Old Daniel Multenius had been quietly laid to rest that afternoon, and at 
the very moment in which Mr. Killick and his companions were driving 
away from the police station to seek Stuyvesant Guyler at his hotel, Mr. 
Penniket was closeted with Zillah and her cousin Melky Rubinstein in the 
back-parlour of the shop in Praed Street--behind closed and locked doors 
which they had no intention of opening to anybody. Now that the old man 
was dead and buried, it was necessary to know how things stood with 
respect to his will and his property, and, as Mr. Penniket had remarked as 


they drove back from the cemetery, there was no reason why they should 
not go into matters there and then. Zillah and Melky were the only 
relations-- and the only people concerned, said Mr. Penniket. Five minutes 
would put them in possession of the really pertinent facts as regards the 
provisions of the will--but there would be details to go into. And now they 
were all three sitting round the table, and Mr. Penniket had drawn two 
papers from his inner pocket--and Zillah regarding him almost listlessly, 
and Melky with one of his quietly solemn expression. Each had a pretty 
good idea of what was coming and each regarded the present occasion as no 
more than a formality. 

"This is the will," said Mr. Penniket, selecting and unfolding one of the 
documents. "It was made about a year ago--by me. That is, I drafted it. It's a 
short, a very short and practical will, drafted from precise instructions given 
to me by my late client, your grandfather. I may as well tell you in a few 
words what it amounts to. Everything that he left is to be sold--this business 
as a going concern; all his shares; all his house property. The whole estate is 
to be realized by the executors--your two selves. And when that's done, 
you're to divide the lot--equally. One half is yours, Miss Wildrose; Mr. 
Rubinstein, the other half is yours. And," concluded Mr. Penniket, rubbing 
his hands, "you'll find you're very fortunate--not to say wealthy--young 
people, and I congratulate you on your good fortune! Now, perhaps, you'd 
like to read the will?" 

Mr. Penniket laid the will on the table before the two cousins, and they 
bent forward and read its legal phraseology. Zillah was the first to look up 
and to speak. 

"I never knew my grandfather had any house property," she said. "Did 
you, Melky?" 

"S'elp me, Zillah, if I ever knew what he had in that way!" answered 
Melky. "He had his secrets and he could be close. No--I never knew of his 
having anything but his business. But then, I might have known that he'd 
invest his profits in some way or other." 

The solicitor unfolded the other document. 

"Here's a schedule, prepared by Mr. Multenius himself, and handed by 
him to me not many weeks ago, of his property outside this business,” he 
remarked. "I'll go through the items. Shares in the Great Western Railway. 
Shares in the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. Government 
Stock. Certain American Railway Stock. It's all particularized--and all gilt- 


edged security. Now then, about his house property. There's a block of flats 
at Hampstead. There are six houses at Highgate. There are three villas in the 
Finchley Road. The rents of all these have been collected by Messrs. Holder 
and Keeper, estate agents, and evidently paid by them direct to your 
esteemed relative's account at his bank. And then--to wind up--there is a 
small villa in Maida Vale, which he let furnished--you never heard of that?" 

"Never!" exclaimed Zillah, while Melky shook his head. 

"There's a special note about that at the end of this schedule," said Mr. 
Penniket. "In his own hand--like all the rest. This is what he says. 'N. B. 
Molteno Lodge, Maida Vale--all the furniture, pictures, belongings in this 
are mine--I have let it as a furnished residence at £12 a month, all clear, for 
some years past. Let at present, on same terms, rent paid quarterly, in 
advance, to two Chinese gentlemen, Mr. Chang Li and Mr. Chen Li--good 
tenants." 

Zillah uttered another sharp exclamation and sprang to her feet. She 
walked across to an old-fashioned standup desk which stood in a corner of 
the parlour, drew a bunch of keys from her pocket, and raised the lid. 

"That explains something!" she said. "I looked into this desk the other 
day--grandfather used to throw letters and papers in there sometimes, 
during the day, and then put them away at night. Here's a cheque here that 
puzzled me--I don't know anything about it. But--it'll be a quarter's rent for 
that house. Look at the signatures!" 

She laid a cheque before Melky and Mr. Penniket and stood by while 
they looked at it. There was nothing remarkable about the cheque--made out 
to Mr. Daniel Multenius or order for £36--except the two odd looking 
names at its foot--_Chang Li: Chen Li_. Otherwise, it was just like all other 
cheques--and it was on a local bank, in Edgware Road, and duly crossed. 
But Melky instantly observed the date, and put one of his long fingers to it. 

"November 18th," he remarked. "The day he died. Did you notice that, 
Zillah?" 

"Yes," answered Zillah. "It must have come in by post and he's thrown 
it, as he often did throw things, into that desk. Well--that's explained! That'll 
be the quarter's rent, then, for this furnished house, Mr. Penniket?" 

"Evidently!" agreed the solicitor. "Of course, there's no need to give 
notice to these two foreigners--yet. It'll take a little time to settle the estate, 
and you can let them stay on awhile. I know who they are--your grandfather 
mentioned them--two medical students, of University College. They're all 


right. Well, now, that completes the schedule. As regards administering the 
estate--" 

A sudden gentle but firm knock at the side-door brought Zillah to her 
feet again. 

"I know that knock," she remarked. "It's Ayscough, the detective. I 
suppose he may come in, now?" 

A moment later Ayscough, looking very grave and full of news, had 
joined the circle round the table. He shook his head as he glanced at Mr. 
Penniket. 

"I came on here to give you a bit of information," he said. "There's been 
an important development this afternoon. You know the name of this 
Stephen Purvis that's been mentioned as having been about here? Well, this 
afternoon his brother turned up from Devonshire. He wanted to see us--to 
tell us something. He thinks Stephen's been murdered!" 

"On what grounds?" asked the solicitor. 

"It turns out Stephen had sent Mr. Multenius a rare fine diamond-- 
uncut-- from South Africa," answered Ayscough. "Worth every penny of 
eighty thousand pounds!" 

He was closely watching Zillah and Melky as he gave this piece of 
news, and he was quick to see their utter astonishment. Zillah turned to the 
solicitor; Melky slapped the table. 

"That's been what the old man fetched from his bank that day!" he 
exclaimed. "S'elp me if I ain't beginning to see light! Robbery--before 
murder!" 

"That's about it," agreed Ayscough. "But I'll tell you all that's come out." 

He went on to narrate the events of the afternoon, from the arrival of 
Mr. Killick and his companions at the police station to the coming of John 
Purvis, and his three listeners drank in every word with rising interest. Mr. 
Penniket became graver and graver. 

"Where's Mr. Killick now--and the rest of them?" he asked in the end. 

"Gone to find that American chap--Guyler," answered Ayscough. "They 
did think he might be likely--having experience of these South African 
matters--to know something how Stephen Purvis may have been followed. 
You see--you're bound to have some theory! It looks as if Stephen Purvis 
had been tracked--for the sake of that diamond. The thieves probably 
tracked it to this shop--most likely attacked Mr. Multenius for it. They'd 
most likely been in here just before young Lauriston came in." 


"But where does Stephen Purvis come in--then?" asked Mr. Penniket. 

"Can't say yet--," replied Ayscough, doubtfully. "But--it may be that he-- 
and Levendale--got an idea who the thieves were, and went off after them, 
and have got--well, trapped, or, as John Purvis suggests, murdered. It's 
getting a nicer tangle than ever!" 

"What's going to be done?" enquired the solicitor. 

"Why!" said Ayscough. "At present, there's little more to be done than 
what is being done! There's no end of publicity in the newspapers about 
both Levendale and Purvis. Every newspaper reporter in London's on the 
stretch for a thread of news of 'em! And we're getting posters and bills out, 
all over, advertising for them--those bills'll be outside every police-station 
in London--and over a good part of England--by tomorrow noon. And, of 
course, we're all at work. But you see, we haven't so far, the slightest clue as 
to the thieves! For there's no doubt, now, that it was theft first, and the rest 
afterwards." 

Mr. Penniket rose and gathered his papers together. 

"I suppose," he remarked, "that neither of you ever heard of this 
diamond, nor of Mr. Multenius having charge of it? No--just so. An 
atmosphere of secrecy all over the transaction. Well--all I can say, 
Ayscough, is this --you find Levendale. He's the man who knows." 

When the solicitor had gone, Ayscough turned to Zillah. 

"You never saw anything of any small box, packet, or anything of that 
sort, lying about after your grandfather's death?" he asked. "I'm thinking of 
what that diamond had been enclosed in, when he brought it from the bank. 
My notion is that he was examining that diamond when he was attacked, 
and in that case the box he'd taken it from would be lying about, or thrown 
aside." 

"You were in here yourself, before me," said Zillah. 

"Quite so--but I never noticed anything," remarked Ayscough. 

"Neither have I," replied Zillah. "And don't you think that whoever 
seized that diamond would have the sense to snatch up anything connected 
with it! I believe in what Mr. Penniket said just now--you find Levendale. If 
there's a man living who knows who killed my grandfather, Levendale's that 
man. You get him." 

Mrs. Goldmark came in just then, to resume her task of keeping Zillah 
company, and the detective left. Melky snatched up his overcoat and 
followed him out, and in the side-passage laid a hand on his arm. 


"Look here, Mr. Ayscough!" he whispered confidentially. "I want you! 
There's something turned up in there, just now, that I ain't said a word about 
to either Penniket or my cousin--but I will to you. Do you know what, Mr. 
Ayscough--listen here;"--and he went on to tell the detective the story of the 
furnished house in Maida Vale, its Chinese occupants, and their cheque. 
"Dated that very day the old man was scragged!" exclaimed Melky. "Now, 
Mr. Ayscough, supposing that one o' those Chinks called here with that 
cheque that afternoon when Zillah was out, and found the old man alone, 
and that diamond in his hand--eh?" 

Ayscough started and gave a low, sharp whistle. 

"Whew!" he said. "By George, that's an idea! Where's this house, do 
you say? Molteno Lodge, Maida Vale? I know it--small detached house in a 
garden. I say!--let's go and take a look round there!" 

"It's what I was going to propose--and at once," responded Melky. 
"Come on--but on the way, we'll pay a bit of a call. I want to ask a question 
of Dr. Mirandolet." 

CHAPTER TWENTY 
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THE RAT 

Ayscough and Melky kept silence, until they had exchanged the busy 
streets for the quieter by-roads which lie behind the Paddington Canal-- 
then, as they tumed up Portsdown Road, the detective tapped his 
companion's arm." 

"What do you know about these two Chinese chaps that have this 
furnished house of yours?" he asked. "Much?--or little?" 

"We don't know nothing at all, Mr. Ayscough--me and my cousin 
Zillah," replied Melky. "Never heard of 'em! Never knew they were there! 
Never knew the old man had furnished house to let in Maida Vale! He was 
close, the old man was, about some things. That was one of 'em. However, 
Mr. Penniket, he knew of this--but only recently. He says they're all right-- 
medical students at one of the hospitals--yes, University College. That's in 
Gower Street, ain't it? The old man--he put in a note about there here 
Molteno Lodge that these Chinks were good tenants. I know what he'd 
mean by that!--paid their rent regular, in advance." 

"Oh, I know they've always plenty of money, these chaps!" observed 
Ayscough. "I've been wondering if I'd ever seen these two. But Lor’ bless 
you!--there's such a lot o' foreigners in this quarter, especially Japanese and 


Siamese--law students and medical students and such like-- that you'd never 
notice a couple of Easterns particularly--and I've no doubt they wear 
English clothes. Now, what do you want to see this doctor for?" he asked as 
they halted by Dr. Mirandolet's door. "Anything to do with the matter in 
hand?" 

"You'll see in a minute," replied Melky as he rang the bell. "Just a 
notion that occurred to me. And it has got to do with it." 

Dr. Mirandolet was in, and received his visitors in a room which was 
half- surgery and half-laboratory, and filled to the last corner with the 
evidences and implements of his profession. He was wearing a white linen 
operating jacket, and his dark face and black hair looked all the darker and 
blacker because of it. Melky gazed at him with some awe as he dropped 
into the chair which Mirandolet indicated and found the doctor's piercing 
eyes on him. 

"Just a question or two, mister!" he said, apologetically. "Me and Mr. 
Ayscough there is doing a bit of looking into this mystery about Mr. 
Multenius, and knowing as you was a big man in your way, it struck me 
you'd tell me something. I was at that inquest on Parslett, you know, 
mister." 

Mirandolet nodded and waited, and Melky gained courage. 

"Mister!" he said, suddenly bending forward and tapping the doctor's 
knee in a confidential fashion. "I hear you say at that inquest as how you'd 
lived in the East?" 

"Yes!" replied Mirandolet. "Many years. India--Burmah--China!" 

"You know these Easterns, mister, and their little way?" suggested 
Melky. "Now, would it be too much--I don't want to get no professional 
information, you know, if it ain't etiquette!--but would it be too much to ask 
you if them folks is pretty good hands at poisoning?" 

Mirandolet laughed, showing a set of very white teeth, and glared at 
Ayscough with a suggestion of invitation to join in his amusement. He 
clapped Melky on the shoulder as if he had said something diverting. 

"Good hands, my young friend?" he exclaimed. "The very best in the 
world! Past masters! Adepts. Poison you while they look at you!" 

"Bit cunning and artful about it, mister?" suggested Melky. 

"Beyond your conception, my friend," replied Mirandolet. "Unless I 
very much mistake your physiognomy, you yourself come of an ancient 


race which is not without cunning and artifice--but in such matters as you 
refer to, you are children, compared to your Far East folk." 

"Just so, mister--I believe you!" said Melky, solemnly. "And--which of 
‘em, now, do you consider the cleverest of the lot--them as you say you've 
lived amongst, now? You mentioned three lots of 'em, you know--Indians, 
Burmese, Chinese. Which would you consider the artfullest of them three-- 
if it came to a bit of real underhand work, now?" 

"For the sort of thing you're thinking of, my friend," answered 
Mirandolet, "you can't beat a Chinaman. Does that satisfy you?" 

Melky rose and glanced at the detective before turning to the doctor. 

"Mister," he said, "that's precisely what I should ha’ said myself. Only-- 
I wanted to know what a big man like you thought. Now, I know! Much 
obliged to you, mister. If there's ever anything I can do for you, doctor --if 
you want a bit of real good stuff--jewellery, you know--at dead cost price--" 

Mirandolet laughed and clapping Melky's shoulder again, looked at 
Ayscough. 

"What's our young friend after?" he asked, good-humouredly. "What's 
his game?" 

"Hanged if I know, doctor!" said Ayscough, shaking his head. "He's got 
some notion in his head. Are you satisfied, Mr. Rubinstein?" 

Melky was making for the door. 

"Ain't I just said so?" he answered. "You come along of me, Mr. 
Ayscough, and let's be getting about our business. Now, look here!" he said, 
taking the detective's arm when they had left the house. "We're going to 
take a look at them Chinks. I've got it into my head that they've something 
to do with this affair--and I'm going to see ‘em, and to ask 'em a question or 
two. And--you're coming with me!" 

"I say, you know!" remarked Ayscough. "They're respectable 
gentlemen--even if they are foreigners. Better be careful--we don't know 
anything against 'em." 

"Never you fear!" said Melky. "I'll beat 'em all right. Ain't I got a good 
excuse, Mr. Ayscough? Just to ask a civil question. Begging their pardons 
for intrusion, but since the lamented death of Mr. Daniel Multenius, me and 
Miss Zillah Wildrose has come into his bit of property, and does the two 
gentlemen desire to continue their tenancy, and is there anything we can do 
to make 'em comfortable--see? Oh, I'll talk to 'em all right!" 


"What're you getting at, all the same?" asked the detective. "Give it a 
title!" 

Melky squeezed his companion's arm. 

"I want to see 'em," he whispered. "That's one thing. And I want to find 
out how that last cheque of theirs got into our back-parlour! Was it sent by 
post--or was it delivered by hand? And if by hand--who delivered it?" 

"You're a cute ‘un, you are!" observed Ayscough. "You'd better join us." 

"Thank you, Mr. Ayscough, but events has happened which'll keep me 
busy at something else," said Melky, cheerfully. "Do you know that my 
good old relative has divided everything between me and my cousin?--I'm a 
rich man, now, Mr. Ayscough. S'elp me!--I don't know how rich I am. It'll 
take a bit o' reckoning." 

"Good luck to you!" exclaimed the detective heartily. "Glad to hear it! 
Then I reckon you and your cousin'll be making a match of it--keeping the 
money in the family, what?" 

Melky laid his finger on the side of his nose. 

"Then you think wrong!" he said. "There'll be marriages before long-- 
for both of us--but it'll not be as you suggest! There's Molteno Lodge, 
across the road there--s'elp me, I've often seen that bit of a retreat from the 
top of a ‘bus, but I never knew it belonged to the poor old man!" 

They had now come to the lower part of Maida Vale, where many 
detached houses stand in walled-in gardens, isolated and detached from 
each other-- Melky pointed to one of the smaller ones--a stucco villa, whose 
white walls shone in the November moonlight. Its garden, surrounded by 
high walls, was somewhat larger than those of the neighbouring houses, and 
was filled with elms rising to a considerable height and with tall bushes 
growing beneath them. 

"Nice, truly rural sort of spot," said Melky, as they crossed the road and 
approached the gate in the wall. "And--once inside--uncommon private, no 
doubt! What do you say, Mr. Ayscough?" 

The detective was examining the gate. It was a curious sort of gate, set 
between two stout pillars, and fashioned of wrought ironwork, the meshes 
of which were closely intertwined. Ayscough peered through the upper part 
and saw a trim lawn, a bit of statuary, a garden seat, and all the rest of the 
appurtenances common to a London garden whose owners wish to remind 
themselves of rusticity--also, he saw no signs of life in the house at the end 
of the garden. 


"There's no light in this house," he remarked, trying the gate. "Looks to 
me as if everybody was out. Are you going to ring?" 

Melky pointed along the front of the wall. 

"There's a sort of alley going up there, between this house and the next," 
he said. "Come round--sure to be a tradesman's entrance--a side-door--up 
there." 

"Plenty of spikes and glass-bottle stuff on those walls, anyhow!" 
remarked Ayscough, as they went round a narrow alley to the rear of the 
villa. "Your grandfather evidently didn't intend anybody to get into these 
premises very easily, Mr. Rubinstein. Six-foot walls and what you might 
call regular fortifications on top of 'em! What are you going to do, now?" 

Melky had entered a recess in the side-wall and was examining a stout 
door on which, plainly seen in the moonlight, were the words _Tradesman's 
Entrance_. He turned the handle--and uttered an exclamation. 

"Open!" he said. "Come on, Mr. Ayscough--we're a-going in! If there is 
anybody at home, all right--if there ain't, well, still all right. I'm going to 
have a look round." 

The detective followed Melky into a paved yard at the back of the villa. 
All was very still there--and the windows were dark. 

"No lights, back or front," remarked Ayscough. "Can't be anybody in. 
And I say--if either of those Chinese gents was to let himself in with his key 
at the front gate and find us prowling about, it wouldn't look very well, 
would it, now? Why not call again--in broad daylight?" 

"Shucks!" said Melky. "Ain't I one o' the landlords of this desirable bit 
o' property? And didn't we find that door open? Come round to the front." 

He set off along a gravelled path which ran round the side of the house, 
and ascended the steps to the porticoed front door. And there he rang the 
bell--and he and his companion heard its loud ringing inside the house. But 
no answer came--and the whole place seemed darker and stiller than before. 

"Of course there's nobody in!" muttered Ayscough. "Come on--let's get 
out of it." 

Melky made no answer. He walked down the steps, and across the lawn 
beneath the iron-work gate in the street wall. A thick shrubbery of holly and 
laurel bushes stood on his right--and as he passed it something darted out-- 
something alive and alert and sinuous--and went scudding away across the 
lawn. 

"Good Lord!" said Ayscough. "A rat! And as big as a rabbit!" 


Melky paused, looked after the rat, and then at the place from which it 
had emerged. And suddenly he stepped towards the shrubbery and drew 
aside the thick cluster of laurel branches. Just as suddenly he started back 
on the detective, and his face went white in the moonbeams. 

"Mr. Ayscough!" he gasped. "S'elp me!--there's a dead man here! Look 
for yourself!" 

CHAPTER TWENTY 
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Ayscough had manifested a certain restiveness and dislike to the 
proceedings ever since his companion had induced him to enter the back 
door of Molteno Lodge--these doings appeared to him informal and 
irregular. But at Melky's sudden exclamation his professional instincts were 
aroused, and he started forward, staring through the opening in the bushes 
made by Melky's fingers. 

"Good Lord!" he said. "You're right. One of the Chinamen!" 

The full moon was high in a cloudless sky by that time, and its rays fell 
full on a yellow face--and on a dark gash that showed itself in the yellow 
neck below. Whoever this man was, he had been killed by a savage 
knifethrust that had gone straight and unerringly through the jugular vein. 
Ayscough pointed to a dark wide stain which showed on the earth at the 
foot of the bushes. 

"Stabbed!" he muttered. "Stabbed to death! And dragged in here--look 
at that--and that!" 

He turned, pointing to more stains on the gravelled path behind them-- 
Stains which extended, at intervals, almost to the entrance door in the outer 
wall. And then he drew a box of matches from his pocket, and striking one, 
went closer and held the light down to the dead man's face. Melky, edging 
closer to his elbow, looked, too. 

"One of those Chinamen, without a doubt!" said Ayscough, as the match 
flickered and died out. "Or, at any rate, a Chinaman. And--he's been dead 
some days! Well!--this is a go!" 

"What's to be done?" asked Melky. "It's murder!" 

Ayscough looked around him. He was wondering how it was that a dead 
man could lie in that garden, close to a busy thoroughfare, along which a 
regular stream of traffic of all descriptions was constantly passing, for 
several days, undetected. But a quick inspection of the surroundings 


explained matters. The house itself filled up one end of the garden; the other 
three sides were obscured from the adjacent houses and from the street by 
high walls, high trees, thick bushes. The front gate was locked or latched-- 
no one had entered--no one, save the owner of the knife that had dealt that 
blow, had known a murdered man lay there behind the laurels. Only the rat, 
started by Melky's footsteps, had known. 

"Stay here!" said Ayscough. "Well--inside the gate, then--don't come 
out-- I don't want to attract attention. There'll be a constable somewhere 
about." 

He walked down to the iron-work gate, Melky following close at his 
heels, found and unfastened the patent latch, and slipped out into the road. 
In two minutes he was back again with a policeman. He motioned the man 
inside and once more fastened the door. 

"As you know this beat," he said quietly, as if continuing a conversation 
already begun, "you'll know the two Chinese gentlemen who have this 
house?" 

"Seen 'em--yes," replied the policeman. "Two quiet little fellows--seen 
‘em often--generally of an evening." 

"Have you seen anything of them lately?" asked Ayscough. 

"Well, now I come to think of it, no, I haven't," answered the policeman. 
"Not for some days." 

"Have you noticed that the house was shut up--that there were no lights 
in the front windows?" enquired the detective. 

"Why, as a matter of fact, Mr. Ayscough," said the policeman, "you 
never do see any lights here--the windows are shuttered. I know that, 
because I used to give a look round when the house was empty." 

"Do you know what servants they kept--these two?" asked Ayscough. 

"They kept none!" answered the policeman. "Seems to me--from what 
bit I saw, you know--they used the house for little more than sleeping in. 
I've seen 'em go out of a morning, with books and papers under their arms, 
and come home at night--similar. But there's no servants there. Anything 
wrong, Mr. Ayscough?" 

Ayscough moved toward the bushes. 

"There's this much wrong," he answered. "There's one of 'em lying dead 
behind those laurels with a knife-thrust through his throat! And I should 
say, from the look of things, that he's been lying there several days. Look 
here!" 


The policeman looked--and beyond a sharp exclamation, remained 
stolid. He glanced at his companions, glanced round the garden--and 
suddenly pointed to a dark patch on the ground. 

"There's blood there!" he said. "Blood!" 

"Blood!" exclaimed Ayscough. "There's blood all the way down this 
path! The man's been stabbed as he came in at that door, and his body was 
then dragged up the path and thrust in here. Now then!--off you go to the 
Station, and tell 'em what we've found. Get help--he'll have to be taken to 
the mortuary. And you'll want men to keep a watch on this house--tell the 
inspector all about it and say I'm here. And here--leave me that lamp of 
yours." 

The policeman took off his bull's eye lantern and handed it over. 
Ayscough let him out of the door, and going back to Melky, beckoned him 
towards the house. 

"Let's see if there's any way of getting in here," he said. "My 
conscience, Mr. Rubinstein!--you must have had some instinct about 
coming here tonight! We've hit on something--but Lord bless me if I know 
what it is!" 

"Mr. Ayscough!" said Melky. "I hadn't a notion of aught like that--it's 
give me a turn! But don't I know what it means, Mr. Ayscough--not half! It's 
all of a piece with the rest of it! Murder, Mr. Ayscough--bloody murder! All 
on account of that orange-yellow diamond we've heard of--at last. Ah!--if 
I'd known there was that at the bottom of this affair, I'd ha' been a bit 
sharper in coming to conclusions, I would so! Diamond worth eighty 
thousand pounds--." 

Ayscough, who had been busy at the front door of the house, suddenly 
interrupted his companion's reflections. 

"The door's open!" he exclaimed. "Open! Not even on the latch. Come 
on!" 

Melky shrank back at the prospect of the unlighted hall. There was a 
horror in the garden, in that bright moonlight--what might there not be in 
that black, silent house? 

"Well, turn that there bull's eye on!" he said. "I don't half fancy this sort 
of exploration. We'd ought to have had revolvers, you know." 

Ayscough turned on the light and advanced into the hall. There was 
nothing there beyond what one would expect to see in the hall of a well- 
furnished house, nor was there anything but good furniture, soft carpets, and 


old pictures to look at in the first room into which he and Melky glanced. 
But in the room behind there were evidences of recent occupation--a 
supper- table was laid: there was food on it, a cold fowl, a tongue--one plate 
had portions of both these viands laid on it, with a knife and fork crossed 
above them; on another plate close by, a slice of bread lay, broken and 
crumbled--all the evidences showed that supper had been laid for two, that 
only one had sat down to it: that he had been interrupted at the very 
beginning of his meal--a glass half-full of a light French wine stood near the 
pushed-aside plate. 

"Looks as if one of 'em had been having a meal, had had to leave it, and 
had never come back to it," remarked Ayscough. "Him outside, no doubt. 
Let's see the other rooms." 

There was nothing to see beyond what they would have expected to see- 
- except that in one of the bedrooms, in a drawer pulled out from a dressing- 
table and left open, lay a quantity of silver and copper, with here and there a 
gold coin shining amongst it. Ayscough made a significant motion of his 
head at the sight. 

"Another proof of--hurry!" he said. "Somebody's cleared out of this 
place about as quick as he could! Money left lying about--unfinished meal-- 
door open--all sure indications. Well, we've seen enough for the present. 
Our people'll make a thorough search later. Come downstairs again." 

Neither Ayscough nor Melky were greatly inclined for conversation or 
speculation, and they waited in silence near the gate, both thinking of the 
still figure lying behind the laurel bushes until the police came. Then 
followed whispered consultations between Ayscough and the inspector, and 
arrangements for the removal of the dead man to the mortuary and the 
guardianship and thorough search of the house--and that done, Ayscough 
beckoned Melky out into the road. 

"Glad to be out of that--for this time, anyway!" he said, with an air of 
relief. "There's too much atmosphere of murder and mystery--what they call 
Oriental mystery--for me in there, Mr. Rubinstein! Now then, there's 
something we can do, at once. Did I understand you to say these two were 
medical students at University College?" 

"So Mr. Penniket said," replied Melky. "S'elp me! I never heard of 'em 
till this afternoon!" 

"You're going to hear a fine lot about 'em before long, anyway!" 
remarked Ayscough. 


"Well--we'll just drive on to Gower Street--somebody'll know 
something about 'em there, I reckon." 

He walked forward until he came to the cab-rank at the foot of St. John's 
Wood Road, where he bundled Melky into a taxi-cab, and bade the driver 
get away to University College Hospital at his best pace. There was little 
delay in carrying out that order, but it was not such an easy task on arrival at 
their destination to find any one who could give Ayscough the information 
he wanted. At last, after they had waited some time in a reception room a 
young member of the house-staff came in and looked an enquiry. 

"What is it you want to know about these two Chinese students?" he 
asked a little impatiently, with a glance at Ayscough's card. "Is anything 
wrong?" 

"I want to know a good deal!" answered Ayscough. "If not just now, 
later. You know the two men I mean--Chang Li and Chen Li--brothers, I 
take it?" 

"I know them--they've been students here since about last Christmas," 
answered the young surgeon. "As a matter of fact they're not brothers-- 
though they're very much alike, and both have the same surname--if Li is a 
surname. They're friends--not brothers, so they told us." 

"When did you see them last?" asked Ayscough. 

"Not for some days, now you mention it," replied the surgeon. "Several 
days. I was remarking on that today--I missed them from a class." 

"You say they're very much alike," remarked the detective. "I suppose 
you can tell one from the other?" 

"Of course! But--what is this? I see you're a detective sergeant. Are they 
in any bother--trouble?" 

"The fact of the case," answered Ayscough, "is just this--one of them's 
lying dead at our mortuary, and I shall be much obliged if you'll step into 
my cab outside and come and identify him. Listen--it's a case of murder!" 

Twenty minutes later, Ayscough, leading the young house-surgeon into 
a grim and silent room, turned aside the sheet from a yellow face. 

"Which one of 'em is it?" he asked. 

The house-surgeon started as he saw the wound in the dead man's 
throat. 

"This is Chen!" he answered. 
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Ayscough drew the sheet over the dead man's face and signed to his 
companion to follow him outside, to a room where Melky Rubinstein, still 
gravely meditating over the events of the evening, was awaiting their 
reappearance. 

"So that," said Ayscough, jerking his thumb in the direction of the 
mortuary, "that's Chen Li! You're certain?" "Chen Li! without a doubt!" 
answered the house-surgeon. "I know him well!" 

"The younger of the two?" suggested Ayscough. 

The house-surgeon shook his head. 

"I can't say as to that," he answered. "It would be difficult to tell which 
of two Chinese, of about the same age, was the older. But that's Chen. He 
and the other, Chang Li, are very much alike, but Chen was a somewhat 
smaller and shorter man." 

"What do you know of them?" inquired Ayscough. "Can you say what's 
known at your hospital?" 

"Very little," replied the house-surgeon. "They entered, as students 
there--we have several foreigners--about last Christmas--perhaps at the New 
Year. All that I know of them is that they were like most Easterns-- very 
quiet, unassuming, inoffensive fellows, very assiduous in their studies and 
duties, never giving any trouble, and very punctual in their attendance." 

"And, you say, they haven't been seen at the hospital for some days?" 
continued Ayscough. "Now, can you tell me--it's important--since what 
precise date they've been absent?" 

The house-surgeon reflected for a moment--then he suddenly drew out a 
small memorandum book from an inner pocket. 

"Perhaps I can," he answered, turning the pages over. "Yes--both these 
men should have been in attendance on me--a class of my own, you know-- 
on the 20th, at 10.35. They didn't turn up. I've never seen them since--in 
fact, I'm sure they've never been at the hospital since." 

"The 20th?" observed Ayscough. He looked at Melky, who was paying 
great attention to the conversation. "Now let's see--old Mr. Multenius met 
his death on the afternoon of the 18th. Parslett was poisoned on the night of 
the 19th, Um!" 

"And Parslett was picked up about half-way between the Chink's house 
and his own place, Mr. Ayscough--don't you forget that!" muttered Melky. 
"I'm not forgetting--don't you make no error!" 


"You don't know anything more that you could tell us about these two?" 
asked the detective, nodding reassuringly at Melky and then turning to the 
house-surgeon. "Any little thing?--you never know what helps." 

"I can't!" said the house-surgeon, who was obviously greatly surprised 
by what he had seen and heard. "These Easterns keep very much to 
themselves, you know. I can't think of anything." 

"Don't know anything of their associates--friends--acquaintances?" 
suggested Ayscough. "I suppose they had some--amongst your students?" 

"I never saw them in company with anybody--particularly--except a 
young Japanese who was in some of their classes," replied the house- 
surgeon. "I have seen them talking with him--in Gower Street." 

"What's his name?" asked Ayscough, pulling out a note-book. 

"Mr. Mori Yada," answered the house-surgeon promptly. "He lives in 
Gower Street--I don't know the precise number of the house. Yes, that's the 
way to spell his name. He's the only man I know who seemed to know these 
two." 

"Have you seen him lately?" asked Ayscough. 

"Oh, yes--regularly--today, in fact," said the house-surgeon. 

He waited a moment in evident expectation of other questions; as the 
detective asked none--"I gather," he remarked, "that Chang Li has 
disappeared?" 

"The house these two occupied is empty," replied Ayscough. 

"I am going to suggest something," said the house-surgeon. "I know-- 
from personal observation--that there is a tea-shop in Tottenham Court 
Road--a sort of quiet, privately-owned place--Pilmansey's--which these two 
used to frequent. I don't know if that's of any use to you?" 

"Any detail is of use, Sir," answered Ayscough, making another note. 
"Now, I'll tell this taxi-man to drive you back to the hospital. I shall call 
there tomorrow morning, and I shall want to see this young Japanese 
gentleman, too. I daresay you see that this is a case of murder--and there's 
more behind it!" 

"You suspect Chang Li?" suggested the house-surgeon as they went out 
to the cab. 

"Couldn't say that--yet," replied Ayscough, grimly. "For anything I 
know, Chang Li may have been murdered, too. But I've a pretty good notion 
what Chen Li was knifed for!" 

When the house-surgeon had gone away, Ayscough turned to Melky. 


"Come back to Molteno Lodge," he said. "They're searching it. Let's see 
if they've found anything of importance." 

The house which had been as lifeless and deserted when Melky and the 
detective visited it earlier in the evening was full enough of energy and 
animation when they went back. One policeman kept guard at the front 
gate; another at the door of the yard; within the house itself, behind closed 
doors and drawn shutters and curtains, every room was lighted and the 
lynx-eyed men were turning the place upside down. One feature of the 
search struck the newcomers immediately--the patch of ground whereon 
Melky had found the dead man had been carefully roped off. Ayscough 
made a significant motion of his hand towards it. 

"Good!" he said, "that shows they've found footprints. That may be 
useful. Let's hear what else they've found." 

The man in charge of these operations was standing within the dining- 
room when Ayscough and Melky walked in, and he at once beckoned them 
into the room and closed the door. 

"We've made two or three discoveries," he said, glancing at Ayscough. 
"To start with, there were footprints of a rather unusual sort round these 
bushes where the man was lying--so I've had it carefully fenced in around 
there--we'll have a better look at 'em, in daylight. Very small prints, you 
understand--more like a woman's than a man's." 

Ayscough's sharp eyes turned to the hearth--there were two or three 
pairs of slippers lying near the fender and he pointed to them. 

"These Chinamen have very small feet, I believe," he said. "The 
footprints are probably theirs. Well--what else?" 

"This," answered the man in charge, producing a small parcel from the 
side-pocket of his coat, and proceeding to divest it of a temporary wrapping. 
"Perhaps Mr. Rubinstein will recognize it. We found it thrown away in a 
fire-grate in one of the bedrooms upstairs--you see, it's half burnt." 

He produced a small, stoutly-made cardboard box, some three inches 
square, the outer surface of which was covered with a thick, glossy-surfaced 
dark- green paper, on which certain words were deeply impressed in gilt 
letters. The box was considerably charred and only fragments of the 
lettering on the lid remained intact--but it was not difficult to make out what 
the full wording had been. 

....enius, .. .nd jeweller, .. ed Street. 


"That's one of the late Mr. Multenius's boxes," affirmed Melky at once. 
"Daniel Multenius, Pawnbroker and Jeweller, Praed Street--that's the full 
wording. Found in a fireplace, d'ye say, mister? Ah--and what had he taken 
out of it before he threw the box away, now, Mr. Ayscough--whoever it was 
that did throw it away?" 

"That blessed orange and yellow diamond, I should think!" said 
Ayscough. "Of course! Well, anything else?" 

The man in charge carefully wrapped up and put away the jeweller's 
box; then, with a significant glance at his fellow-detective, he slipped a 
couple of fingers into his waistcoat pocket and drew out what looked like a 
bit of crumpled paper. 

"Aye!" he answered. "This! Found it--just there! Lying on the floor, at 
the end of this table." 

He opened out the bit of crumpled paper as he spoke and held it towards 
the other two. Ayscough stared, almost incredulously, and Melky let out a 
sharp exclamation. 

"S'elp us!" he said. "A five-hundred-pound bank-note!" 

"That's about it," remarked the exhibitor. "Bank of England note for five 
hundred of the best! And--a good ‘un, too. Lying on the floor." 

"Take care of it," said Ayscough laconically. "Well--you haven't found 
any papers, documents, or anything of that sort, that give any clue?" 

"There's a lot of stuff there," answered the man in charge, pointing to a 
pile of books and papers on the table, "but it seems to be chiefly exercises 
and that sort of thing. I'll look through it myself, later." 

"See if you can find any letters, addresses, and so on," counselled 
Ayscough. He turned over some of the books, all of them medical works 
and text-books, opening some of them at random. And suddenly he caught 
sight of the name which the house-surgeon had given him half-an-hour 
before, written on a fly-leaf: Mori Yada, 491, Gower Street--and an idea 
came into his mind. He bade the man in charge keep his eyes open and 
leave nothing unexamined, and tapping Melky's arm, led him outside. 
"Look here!" he said, drawing out his watch, as they crossed the hall, "it's 
scarcely ten o'clock, and I've got the address of that young Jap. Come on-- 
we'll go and ask him a question or two." 

So for the second time that evening, Melky, who was beginning to feel 
as if he were on a chase which pursued anything but a straight course, found 
himself in Gower Street again, and followed Ayscough along, wondering 


what was going to happen next, until the detective paused at the door of a 
tall house in the middle of the long thoroughfare and rang the bell. A smart 
maid answered that ring and looked dubiously at Ayscough as he proffered 
a request to see Mr. Mori Yada. Yes--Mr. Yada was at home, but he didn't 
like to see any one, of an evening when he was at his studies, and--in fact 
he'd given orders not to be disturbed at that time. 

"IT think he'll see me, all the same," said Ayscough, drawing out one of 
his professional cards. "Just give him that, will you, and tell him my 
business is very important." 

He turned to Melky when the girl, still looking unwilling, had gone 
away upstairs, and gave him a nudge of the elbow. 

"When we get up there--as we shall," whispered Ayscough, "you watch 
this Jap chap while I talk to him. Study his face--and see if anything 
surprises him." 

"Biggest order, mister--with a Jap!" muttered Melky. "Might as well tell 
me to watch a stone image--their faces is like wood!" 

"Try it!" said Ayscough. "Flicker of an eyelid--twist of the lip-- 
anything! Here's the girl back again." 

A moment later Melky, treading close on the detective's heels, found 
himself ushered into a_ brilliantly-lighted, rather over-heated room, 
somewhat luxuriously furnished, wherein, in the easiest of chairs, a cigar in 
his lips, a yellow-backed novel in his hand, sat a slimly-built, elegant young 
gentleman whose face was melting to a smile. 

CHAPTER TWENTY 

-NINE 

MR. MORI YADA 

Ayscough was on his guard as soon as he saw that smile. He had had 
some experience of various national characteristics in his time, and he knew 
that when an Eastern meets you with a frank and smiling countenance you 
had better keep all your wits about you. He began the exercise of his own 
with a polite bow--while executing it, he took a rapid inventory of Mr. Mori 
Yada. About--as near as he could judge--two or three and twenty; a black- 
haired, black-eyed young gentleman; evidently fastidious about his English 
clothes, his English linen, his English ties, smart socks, and shoes--a good 
deal of a dandy, in short--and, judging from his surroundings, very fond of 
English comfort--and not averse to the English custom of taking a little 
spirituous refreshment with his tobacco. A decanter stood on the table at his 


elbow; a syphon of mineral water reared itself close by; a tumbler was 
within reach of Mr. Yada's slender yellowish fingers. 

"Servant, Sir!" said Ayscough. "Detective Sergeant Ayscough of the 
Criminal Investigation Department--friend of mine, this, Sir, Mr. Yada, I 
believe--Mr. Mori Yada?" 

Mr. Yada smiled again, and without rising, indicated two chairs. 

"Oh, yes!" he said in excellent English accents. "Pleased to see you-- 
will you take a chair--and your friend! You want to talk to me?" 

Ayscough sat down and unbuttoned his overcoat. 

"Much obliged, Sir," he said. "Yes--the fact is, Mr. Yada, I called to see 
you on a highly important matter that's arisen. Your name, sir, was given to 
me tonight by one of the junior house-surgeons at the hospital up the street-- 
Dr. Pittery." 

"Oh, yes, Dr. Pittery--I know," agreed Yada. "Yes?" 

"Dr. Pittery tells me, sir," continued Ayscough, "that you know two 
Chinese gentlemen who are fellow-students of yours at the hospital, Mr. 
Yada?" 

The Japanese bowed his dark head and blew out a mouthful of smoke 
from his cigar. 

"Yes!" he answered readily, "Mr. Chang Li--Mr. Chen Li. Oh, yes!" 

"I want to ask you a question, Mr. Yada," said Ayscough, bending 
forward and assuming an air of confidence. "When did you see those two 
gentlemen last--either of them?" 

Yada leaned back in his comfortably padded chair and cast his quick 
eyes towards the ceiling. Suddenly he jumped to his feet. 

"You take a little drop of whisky-and-soda?" he said hospitably, pushing 
a Clean glass towards Ayscough. "Yes--I will get another glass for your 
friend, too. Help yourselves, please, then--I will look in my diary for an 
answer to your question. You excuse me, one moment." 

He walked across the room to a writing cabinet which stood in one 
corner, and took up a small book that lay on the blotting-pad; while he 
turned over its pages, Ayscough, helping himself and Melky to a drink, 
winked at his companion with a meaning expression. 

"I have not seen either Mr. Chang Li or Mr. Chen Li since the morning 
of the 18th November,” suddenly said Yada. He threw the book back on the 
desk, and coming to the hearthrug, took up a position with his back to the 
fire and his hands in the pockets of his trousers. He nodded politely as his 


visitors raised their glasses to him. "Is anything the matter, Mr. Detective- 
Sergeant?" he asked. 

Ayscough contrived to press his foot against Melky's as he gave a direct 
answer to this question. 

"The fact of the case is, Mr. Yada," he said, "one of these two young 
men has been murdered! murdered, sir!" 

Yada's well-defined eyebrows elevated themselves--but the rest of his 
face was immobile. He looked fixedly at Ayscough for a second or two-- 
then he let out one word. 

"Which?" 

"According to Dr. Pittery--Chen Li," answered Ayscough. "Dr. Pittery 
identified him. Murdered, Mr. Yada, murdered! Knifed!--in the throat." 

The reiteration of the word murdered appeared to yield the detective 
some sort of satisfaction--but it apparently made no particular impression 
on the Japanese. Again he rapped out one word. 

"Where?" 

"His body was found in the garden of the house they rented in Maida 
Vale," replied Ayscough. "Molteno Lodge. No doubt you've visited them 
there, Mr. Yada?" 

"I have been there--yes, a few times," assented Yada. "Not very lately. 
But--where is Chang Li?" 

"That's what we don't know--and what we want to know," said 
Ayscough. "He's not been seen at the hospital since the 20th. He didn't turn 
up there--nor Chen, either, at a class, that day. And you say you haven't seen 
them either since the 18th?" 

"I was not at the hospital on the 19th," replied Yada. He threw away the 
end of his cigar, picked up a fresh one from a box which stood on the table, 
pushed the box towards his visitors, and drew out a silver match- box. 
"What are the facts of this murder, Mr. Detective-Sergeant?" he asked 
quietly. "Murder is not done without some object--as a rule." 

Ayscough accepted the offered cigar, passed the box to Melky and while 
he lighted his selection, thought quietly. He was playing a game with the 
Japanese, and it was necessary to think accurately and quickly. And 
suddenly he made up his mind and assumed an air of candour. 

"It's like this, Mr. Yada," he said. "I may as well tell you all about it. 
You've doubtless read all about this Praed Street mystery in the 


newspapers? Well, now, some very extraordinary developments have arisen 
out of the beginnings of that. It turns out." 

Melky sat by, disturbed and uncomfortable, while Ayscough reeled off a 
complete narrative of the recent discoveries to the suave-mannered, 
phlegmatic, calmly-listening figure on the hearthrug. He did not understand 
the detective's doings--it seemed to him the height of folly to tell a stranger, 
and an Eastern stranger at that, all about the fact that there was a diamond 
worth eighty thousand pounds at the bottom of these mysteries and murders. 
But he discharged his own duties, and watched Yada intently--and failed to 
see one single sign of anything beyond ordinary interest in his impassive 
face. 

"So there it is, sir," concluded Ayscough. "I've no doubt whatever that 
Chen Li called at Multenius's shop to pay the rent; that he saw the diamond 
in the old man's possession and swagged him for it; that Parslett saw Chen 
Li slip away from that side-door and, hearing of Multenius's death, 
suspected Chen Li of it and tried to blackmail him; that Chen Li poisoned 
Parslett--and that Chen Li himself was knifed for that diamond. Now--by 
whom? Chang Li has--disappeared!" 

"You suspect Chang Li?" asked Yada. 

"I do," exclaimed Ayscough. "A Chinaman--a diamond worth every 
penny of eighty thousand pounds--Ah!" He suddenly lifted his eyes to Yada 
with a quick enquiry. "How much do you know of these two?" he asked. 

"Little--beyond the fact that they were fellow-students of mine," 
answered Yada. "I occasionally visited them--occasionally they visited me-- 
that is all." 

"Dr. Pittery says they weren't brothers?" suggested Ayscough. 

"So I understood," assented Yada. "Friends." 

"You can't tell us anything of their habits?--haunts?--what they usually 
did with themselves when they weren't at the hospital?" asked the detective. 

"I should say that when they weren't at the hospital, they were at their 
house--reading," answered Yada, drily. "They were hard workers." 

Ayscough rose from his chair. 

"Well, much obliged to you, Sir," he said. "As your name was 
mentioned as some sort of a friend of theirs, I came to you. Of course, most 
of what I've told you will be in all the papers tomorrow. If you should hear 
anything of this Chang Li, you'll communicate with us, Mr. Yada?" 

The Japanese smiled--openly. 


"Most improbable, Mr. Detective-Sergeant!" he answered. "I know no 
more than what I have said. For more information, you should go to the 
Chinese Legation." 

"Good idea, sir--thank you," said Ayscough. 

He bowed himself and Melky out; once outside the street-door he drew 
his companion away towards a part which lay in deep shadow. Some 
repairing operations to the exterior of a block of houses were going on 
there; underneath a scaffolding which extended over the sidewalk Ayscough 
drew Melky to a halt. 

"You no doubt wondered why I told that chap so much?" he whispered. 
"Especially about that diamond! But I had my reasons--and particularly for 
telling him about its value." 

"It isn't what I should ha' done, Mr. Ayscough," said Melky, "and it 
didn't ought to come out in the newspapers, neither--so I think! 'Tain't a 
healthy thing to let the public know there's an eighty-thousand pound 
diamond loose somewhere in London--and as to telling that slant-eyed 
fellow in there--" 

"You wait a bit, my lad!" interrupted Ayscough. "I had my reasons-- 
good 'uns. Now, look here, we're going to watch that door awhile. If the Jap 
comes out--as I've an idea he will--we're going to follow. And as you're 
younger, and slimmer, and less conspicuous than I am, if he should emerge, 
keep on the shadowy side of the street, at a safe distance, and follow him as 
cleverly as you can. I'll follow you." 

"What new game's this?" asked Melky. 

"Never mind!" replied Ayscough. "And, if it does come to following, 
and he should take a cab, contrive to be near--there's a good many people 
about, and if you're careful he'll never see you. And--there, now, what did I 
tell you? He's coming out, now! Be handy--more depends on it than you're 
aware of." 

Yada, seen clearly in the moonlight which flooded that side of the street, 
came out of the door which they had left a few minutes earlier. His smart 
suit of grey tweed had disappeared under a heavy fur-collared overcoat; a 
black bowler hat surmounted his somewhat pallid face. He looked neither to 
right nor left, but walked swiftly up the street in the direction of the Euston 
Road. And when he had gone some thirty yards, Ayscough pushed Melky 
before him out of their retreat. 


"You go first," he whispered, "I'll come after you. Keep an eye on him 
as far as you can--didn't I tell you he'd come out when we'd left? Be wary!" 

Melky slipped away up the street on the dark side and continued to track 
the slim figure quickly advancing in the moonlight. He followed until they 
had passed the front of the hospital--a few yards further, and Yada suddenly 
crossed the road in the direction of the Underground Railway. He darted in 
at the entrance to the City-bound train, and disappeared, and Melky, 
uncertain what to do, almost danced with excitement until Ayscough came 
leisurely towards him. "Quick! quick!" exclaimed Melky. "He's gone down 
there--City trains. He'll be off unless you're on to him!" 

But Ayscough remained quiescent and calmly relighted his cigar. 

"All right, my lad," he said. "Let him go--just now. I've seen--what I 
expected to see!" 

CHAPTER THIRTY 

THE MORTUARY 

Melky, who had grown breathless in his efforts to carry out his 
companion's wishes, turned and looked at him with no attempt to conceal 
his wonder. 

"Well, s'elp me if you ain't a cool 'un, Mr. Ayscough!" he exclaimed. 
"Here you troubles to track a chap to this here Underground Railway, seen 
him pop into it like a rabbit into a hole--and let's him go! What did we 
follow him up Gower Street for? Just to see him set off for a ride?" 

"All right, my lad!" repeated Ayscough. "You don't quite understand our 
little ways. Wait here a minute." 

He drew one of his cards from his pocket and carrying it into the 
booking office exchanged a few words with the clerk at the window. 
Presently he rejoined Melky. "He took a ticket for Whitechapel," remarked 
Ayscough as he strolled quietly up. "Ah! now what does a young Japanese 
medical student want going down that way at eleven o'clock at night? 
Something special, no doubt, Mr. Rubinstein. However, I'm going westward 
just now. Just going to have a look in at the Great Western Hotel, to see if 
Mr. Purdie heard anything from that American chap--and then I'm for home 
and bed. Like to come to the hotel with me?" 

"Strikes me we might as well make a night of it!" remarked Melky as 
they recrossed the road and sought a west-bound train. "We've had such an 
evening as I never expected! Mr. Ayscough! when on earth is this going to 
come to something like a clearing-up?" 


Ayscough settled himself in a corner of a smoking-carriage and leaned 
back. 

"My own opinion," he said, "is that it's coming to an end. Tomorrow, the 
news of the Chinaman's murder'll be the talk of the town. And if that doesn't 
fetch Levendale out of whatever cranny he's crept into, hanged if I know 
what will!" 

"Ah! you think that, do you?" said Melky. "But--why should that news 
fetch him out?" 

"Don't know!" replied Ayscough, almost unconcernedly. "But I'm 
almost certain that it will. You see--I think Levendale's looking for Chen Li. 
Now, if Levendale hears that Chen Li's lying dead in our mortuary--what? 
See?" 

Melky murmured that Mr. Ayscough was a cute 'un, and relapsed into 
thought until the train pulled up at Praed Street. He followed the detective 
up the streets and across the road to the hotel, dumbly wondering how many 
times that day he had been in and about that quarter on this apparently 
interminable chase. He was getting dazed--but Ayscough who was still 
smoking the cigar which Yada had given him, strode along into the hotel 
entrance apparently as fresh as paint. 

Purdie had a private sitting-room in connection with his bedroom, and 
there they found him and Lauriston, both smoking pipes and each evidently 
full of thought and speculation. They jumped to their feet as the detective 
entered. 

"I say!" exclaimed Lauriston. "Is this true?--this about the Chinese 
chap? Is it what they think at your police-station?--connected with the other 
affairs? We've been waiting, hoping you'd come in!" 

"Ah!" said Ayscough, dropping into a chair. "We've been pretty busy, 
me and Mr. Rubinstein there--we've had what you might call a pretty full 
evening's work of it. Yes--it's true enough, gentlemen--another step in the 
ladder--another brick in the building! We're getting on, Mr. Purdie, we're 
getting on! So you've been round to our place?--they told you, there!" 

"They gave us a mere outline," answered Purdie. "Just the bare facts. I 
suppose you've heard nothing of the other Chinaman?" 

"Not a circumstance--as yet," said Ayscough. "But I'm in hopes--I've 
done a bit, I think, towards it--with Mr. Rubinstein's help, though he doesn't 
quite understand my methods. But you, gentlemen--I came in to hear if 


you'd anything to tell about Guyler. What did he think about what John 
Purvis had to tell us this afternoon?" 

"He wasn't surprised," answered Purdie. "Don't you remember that he 
assured us from the very start that diamonds would be found to be at the 
bottom of this. But he surprised us!" 

"Aye? How?" asked Ayscough. "Some news?" 

"Guyler swears that he saw Stephen Purvis this very morning," replied 
Purdie. "He's confident of it!" 

"Saw Stephen Purvis--this very morning!" exclaimed Ayscough. 
"Where, now?’ 

"Guyler had business down in the City--in the far end of it," said Purdie. 
"He was crossing Bishopsgate when he saw Stephen Purvis--he swears it 
was Stephen Purvis!--nothing can shake him! He, Purvis, was just turning 
the comer into a narrow alley running out of the street. Guyler rushed after 
him--he'd disappeared. Guyler waited, watching that alley, he says, like a 
cat watches a mouse-hole--and all in vain. He watched for an hour--it was 
no good." 

"Pooh!" said Ayscough. "If it was Purvis, he'd walked straight through 
the alley and gone out at the other end." 

"No!" remarked Lauriston. "At least, not according to Guyler. Guyler 
Says it was a long, narrow alley--Purvis could have reached one end by the 
time he'd reached the other. He says--Guyler--that on each side of that alley 
there are suites of offices--he reckoned there were a few hundred separate 
offices in the lot, and that it would take him a week to make enquiry at the 
doors of each. But he's certain that Purvis disappeared into one block of 
them and dead certain that it was Stephen Purvis that he saw. So-- Purvis is 
alive!" 

"Where's the other Purvis--the farmer?" asked Ayscough. 

"Stopping with Guyler at the Great Northern," answered Lauriston. 
"We've all four been down in the City, looking round, this evening. Guyler 
and John Purvis are going down again first thing in the morning. John 
Purvis, of course, is immensely relieved to know that Guyler's certain about 
his brother. I say!--do you know what Guyler's theory is about that diamond 
of Stephen's?" 

"No--and what might Mr. Guyler's theory be, now Mr. Lauriston?" 
enquired the detective. "There's such a lot of ingenious theories about that 


one may as well try to take in another. Mr. Rubinstein there is about weary 
of theories." 

But Melky was pricking his ears at the mere mention of anything 
relating to the diamond. 

"That's his chaff, Mr. Lauriston," he said. "Never mind him! What does 
Guyler think?" 

"Well, of course, Guyler doesn't know yet about the Chinese 
development," said Lauriston. "Guyler thinks the robbery has been the work 
of a gang--a clever lot of diamond thieves who knew about Stephen Purvis's 
find of the orange-yellow thing and put in a lot of big work about getting it 
when it reached England. And he believes that that gang has kidnapped 
Levendale, and that Stephen Purvis is working in secret to get at them. 
That's Guyler's notion, anyhow." 

"Well!" said Ayscough. "And there may be something in it! For this 
search --how do we know that at any rate one of these Chinamen mayn't 
have had some connection with this gang? You never know--and to get a 
dead straight line at a thing's almost impossible. However, we've taken steps 
to have the news about the diamond and about this Chen Li appear in 
tomorrow morning's papers, and if that doesn't rouse the whole town--" 

A tap at the door prefaced the entrance of a waiter, who looked 
apologetically at its inmates. 

"Beg pardon, gentlemen," he said, "Mr. Ayscough? Gentleman outside 
would like a word with you, if you please, sir." 

Ayscough picked up his hat and walked out--there, waiting a little way 
down the corridor, an impressive figure in his big black cloak and wide- 
brimmed hat, stood Dr. Mirandolet. He strode forward as the detective 
advanced. 

"I heard you were here, so I came up," he said, leading Ayscough away. 
"Look here, my friend--one of your people has told me of this affair at 
Molteno Lodge--the discovery of the Chinaman's dead body." 

"That young fellow, Rubinstein, who called on you early this evening, 
and got me to accompany him discovered it," said Ayscough, who was 
wondering what the doctor was after. "I was with him." 

"I have heard, too," continued Mirandolet, "also from one of your 
people, about the strange story of the diamond which came out this 
afternoon, from the owner's brother. Now--I'll tell you why after--I want to 


see that dead Chinaman! I've a particular reason. Will you come with me to 
the mortuary?" 

Ayscough's curiosity was aroused by Mirandolet's manner, and without 
going back to Purdie's room, he set out with him. Mirandolet remained 
strangely silent until they came to the street in which the mortuary stood. 

"A strange and mysterious matter this, my friend!" he said. "That little 
Rubinstein man might have had some curious premonition when he came to 
me tonight with his odd question about Chinese!" 

"Just what I said myself, doctor!" agreed Ayscough. 

"It did look as if he'd a sort of foreboding, eh? But--Hullo!" 

He stopped short as a taxi-cab driven at a considerable speed, came 
rushing down the street and passing them swiftly turned into the wider road 
beyond. And the sudden exclamation was forced from his lips because it 
seemed to him that as the cab sped by he saw a yellow-hued face within it-- 
for the fraction of a second. Quick as that glimpse was, Ayscough was still 
quicker as he glanced at the number on the back of the car--and memorized 
it. 

"Odd!" he muttered, "odd! Now, I could have sworn--" He broke off, 
and hurried after Mirandolet who had stridden ahead. "Here we are, doctor," 
he said, as they came to the door of the mortuary. "There's a man on night 
duty here, so there's no difficulty about getting in." 

There was a drawing of bolts, a turning of keys; the door opened, and a 
man looked out and seeing Ayscough and Dr. Mirandolet, admitted them 
into an ante-room and turned up the gas. 

"We want to see that Chinaman, George," said the detective. "Shan't 
keep you long." 

"There's a young foreign doctor just been to see him, Mr. Ayscough," 
said the man. "You'd pass his car down the street--he hasn't been gone three 
minutes. Young Japanese--brought your card with him." 

Ayscough turned on the man as if he had given him the most startling 
news in the world. 

"What?" he exclaimed, "Japanese? Brought my card?" 

"Showed me it as soon as he got here," answered the attendant, 
surprised at Ayscough's amazement. "Said you'd given it to him, so that he 
could call here and identify the body. So, of course, I let him go in." 

Ayscough opened his mouth in sheer amazement. But before he could 
get out a word, Mirandolet spoke, seizing the mortuary-keeper by the arm in 


his eagerness. 

"You let that man--a Japanese--see the dead Chinaman--_alone_?" he 
demanded. 

"Why, of course!" the attendant answered surlily. "He'd Mr. Ayscough's 
card, and--" 

Mirandolet dropped the man's arm and threw up his own long white 
hands. 

"Merciful Powers!" he vociferated. "He has stolen the diamond!" 

CHAPTER THIRTY 

-ONE 

THE MIRANDOLET THEORY 

The silence that followed on this extraordinary exclamation was 
suddenly broken: the mortuary keeper, who had been advancing towards a 
door at the side of the room, dropped a bunch of keys. The strange metallic 
sound of their falling roused Ayscough, who had started aside, and was 
staring, open-mouthed, at Mirandolet's waving hands. He caught the doctor 
by the arm. 

"What on earth do you mean?" he growled. "Speak man--what is it?" 

Mirandolet suddenly laughed. 

"What is it?" he exclaimed. "Precisely what I said, in plain language! 
That fellow has, of course, gone off with the diamond--worth eighty 
thousand pounds! Your card!--Oh, man, man, whatever have you been 
doing? Be quick!--who is this Japanese?--how came he by your card? 
Quick, I say! --if you want to be after him!" 

"Hanged if I know what this means!" muttered Ayscough. "As to who 
he is-- if he's the fellow I gave a card to, he's a young Japanese medical 
student, one Yada, that was a friend of those Chinese--I called on him 
tonight, with Rubinstein, to see if we could pick up a bit of information. Of 
course, I sent in my professional card to him. But--we saw him set off to the 
East End!" 

"Bah!" laughed Mirandolet. "He has--what you call done you brown, 
my friend! He came--here! And he has got away--got a good start--with that 
diamond in his pocket!" 

"What the devil do you mean by that?" said Ayscough, hotly. 
"Diamond! Diamond! Where should he find the diamond--here? In a 
deadhouse? What are you talking about?" 


Mirandolet laughed again, and giving the detective a look that was very 
like one of pitying contempt, turned to the amazed mortuary keeper. 

"Show us that dead man!" he said. 

The mortuary keeper, who had allowed his keys to lie on the floor 
during this strange scene, picked them up, and selecting one, opened, and 
threw back the door by which he was standing. He turned on the light in the 
mortuary chamber, and Mirandolet strode in, with Ayscough, sullen and 
wondering, at his heels. 

Chen Li lay where the detective had last seen him, still and rigid, the 
sheet drawn carefully over his yellow face. Without a word Mirandolet 
drew that sheet aside, and motioning his companion to draw nearer, pointed 
to a skull-cap of thin blue silk which fitted over the Chinaman's head. 

"You see that!" he whispered. "You know what's beneath it!--something 
that no true Chinaman ever parts with, even if he does come to Europe, and 
does wear English dress and English headgear--his pigtail! Look here!" 

He quietly moved the skull-cap, and showed the two astonished men a 
carefully-coiled mass of black hair, wound round and round the back of the 
head. And into it he slipped his own long, thin fingers--to draw them out 
again with an exclamation which indicated satisfaction with his own 
convictions. 

"Just as I said," he remarked. "Gone! Mr. Detective--that's where Chen 
Li hid the diamond--and that Japanese man has got it. And now--you'd 
better be after him--half-an-hour's start to him is as good as a week's would 
be to you." 

He drew the sheet over the dead face and strode out, and Ayscough 
followed, angry, mystified, and by no means convinced. 

"Look here!" he said, as they reached the ante-room; "that's all very 
well, Dr. Mirandolet, but it's only supposition on your part!" 

"Supposition that you'll find to be absolute truth, my good friend!" 
retorted Mirandolet, calmly. "I know the Chinese--better than you think. As 
soon as I heard of this affair tonight, I came to you to put you up to the 
Chinese trick of secreting things of value in their pigtails--it did not occur to 
me that the diamond might be there in this case, but I thought you would 
probably find something. But when we reached this mortuary, and I heard 
that a Japanese had been here, presenting your card when he had no 
business to present it, I guessed immediately what had happened--and now 


that you tell me that you told him all about this affair, well--I am certain of 
my assertion. Mr. Detective--go after the diamond!" 

He turned as if to leave the place, and Ayscough followed. 

"He mayn't been after the diamond at all!" he said, still resentful and 
incredulous. "Is it very likely he'd think it to be in that dead chap's pigtail 
when the other man's missing? It's Chang that's got that diamond-- not 
Chen." 

"All right, my friend!" replied Mirandolet. "Your wisdom is superior to 
mine, no doubt. So--I wish you good-night!" 

He strode out of the place and turned sharply up the street, and 
Ayscough, after a growl or two, went back to the mortuary keeper. 

"How long was that Jap in there?" he asked, nodding at the death 
chamber. 

"Not a minute, Mr. Ayscough!" replied the man. "In and out again, as 
you might say." 

"Did he say anything when he came out?" enquired the detective. 

"He did--two words," answered the keeper. "He said, "That's he!’ and 
walked straight out, and into his car." 

"And when he came he told you I'd sent him?" demanded Ayscough. 

"Just that--and showed me your card," assented the man. "Of course, I'd 
no reason to doubt his word." 

"Look here, George!" said Ayscough, "you keep this to yourself! Don't 
say anything to any of our folks if they come in. I don't half believe what 
that doctor said just now--but I'll make an enquiry or two. Mum's the word, 
meanwhile. You understand, George?" 

George answered that he understood very well, and Ayscough presently 
left him. Outside, in the light of the lamp set over the entrance to the 
mortuary, he pulled out his watch. Twelve o'clock--midnight. And 
somewhere, that cursed young Jap was fleeing away through the London 
streets--having cheated him, Ayscough, at his own game! 

He had already reckoned things up in connection with Yada. Yada had 
been having him--even as Melky Rubinstein had suspected and suggested-- 
all through that conversation at Gower Street. Probably, Yada, from his 
window in the drawing-room floor of his lodging-house, had watched him 
and Melky slip across the street and hide behind the hoarding opposite. And 
then Yada had gone out, knowing he was to be followed, and had tricked 
them beautifully, getting into an underground train going east, and, in all 


certainty, getting out again at the next station, chartering a cab, and 
returning west--with Ayscough's card in his pocket. 

But Ayscough knew one useful thing--he had memorized the letters and 
numbers of the taxi-cab in which Yada had sped by him and Mirandolet, 
L.C. 2571--he had kept repeating that over and over. Now he took out his 
note- book and jotted it down--and that done he set off to the police-station, 
intent first of all on getting in touch with New Scotland Yard by means of 
the telephone. 

Ayscough, like most men of his calling in London, had a considerable 
amount of general knowledge of things and affairs, and he summoned it to 
his aid in this instance. He knew that if the Japanese really had become 
possessed of the orange and yellow diamond (of which supposition, in spite 
of Mirandolet's positive convictions, he was very sceptical) he would most 
certainly make for escape. He would be off to the Continent, hot foot. Now, 
Ayscough had a good acquaintance with the Continental train services -- 
some hours must elapse before Yada could possibly get a train for Dover, or 
Folkstone, or Newhaven, or the shortest way across, or to any other ports 
such as Harwich or Southampton, by a longer route. Obviously, the first 
thing to do was to have the stations at Victoria, and Charing Cross, and 
Holborn Viaduct, and London Bridge carefully watched for Yada. And for 
two weary hours in the middle of the night he was continuously at work on 
the telephone, giving instructions and descriptions, and making 
arrangements to spread a net out of which the supposed fugitive could not 
escape. 

And when all that was at last satisfactorily arranged, Ayscough was 
conscious that it might be for nothing. He might be on a wrong track 
altogether--due to the suspicions and assertions of that queer man, 
Mirandolet. There might be some mystery--in Ayscough's opinion there 
always was mystery wherever Chinese or Japanese or Hindus were 
concerned. Yada might have some good reason for wishing to see Chen Li's 
dead body, and have taken advantage of the detective's card to visit it. This 
extraordinary conduct might be explained. But meanwhile Ayscough could 
not afford to neglect a chance, and tired as he was, he set out to find the 
driver of the taxicab whose number he had carefully set down in his 
notebook. 

There was little difficulty in this stage of the proceedings; it was merely 
a question of time, of visiting a central office and finding the man's name 


and address. By six o'clock in the morning Ayscough was at a small house 
in a shabby street in Kentish Town, interviewing a woman who had just 
risen to light her fire, and was surlily averse to calling up a husband, who, 
she said, had not been in bed until nearly four. She was not any more 
pleased when Ayscough informed her of his professional status-- but the 
man was fetched down. 

"You drove a foreigner--a Japanese--to the mortuary in Paddington last 
night?" said Ayscough, plunging straight into business, after telling the man 
who he was. "I saw him--just a glimpse of him--in your cab, and I took your 
number. Now, where did you first pick him up?" 

"Outside the Underground, at King's Cross," replied the driver promptly. 

This was precisely what Ayscough had expected; so far, so good; his 
Own prescience was proving sure. 

"Anything wrong, mister?" asked the driver. 

"There may be," said Ayscough. "Well--you picked him up there, and 
drove him straight to the mortuary?" 

"No--I didn't," said the man. "We made a call first. Euston. He went in 
there, and, I should say, went to the left luggage office, 'cause he came back 
again with a small suit-case--just a little'un. Then we went on to that 
mortuary." 

Euston! A small suit-case! More facts--Ayscough made notes of them. 

"Well," he said, "and when you drove away from the mortuary, where 
did you go then?" 

"Oxford Circus," answered the driver, "set him down--his orders--right 
opposite the Tube Station--t'other side of the street." 

"Did you see which way he went--then?" enquired Ayscough. 

"I did. Straight along Oxford Street--Tottenham Court Road way," said 
the driver, "carrying his suitcase--which it was, as I say, on'y a little 'un -- 
and walking very fast. Last I see of him was that, guv'nor." 

Ayscough went away and got back to more pretentious regions. He was 
dead tired and weary with his night's work, and glad to drop in at an early- 
opened coffee-shop and get some breakfast. While he ate and drank a boy 
came in with the first editions of the newspapers. Ayscough picked one up - 
-and immediately saw staring headlines:-- 

THE PADDINGTON MYSTERIES. NEW AND STARTLING 
FEATURES. DIAMOND WORTH £80,000 BEING LOOKED FOR 
MURDER IN MAIDA VALE 


Ayscough laid down the paper and smiled. Levendale--if not dead-- 
could scarcely fail to see that! 

CHAPTER THIRTY 

-TWO 

ONE O'CLOCK MIDNIGHT 

Five minutes after Ayscough had gone away with Dr. Mirandolet the 
hotel servant who had summoned him from Purdie's sitting-room knocked 
at the door for the second time and put a somewhat mystified face inside. 

"Beg pardon, sir," he said, glancing at Purdie, who was questioning 
Melky Rubinstein as to the events of the evening in their relation to the 
house in Maida Vale. "Two ladies outside, sir--waiting to see you. But they 
don't want to come in, sir, unless they know who's here--don't want to meet 
no strangers, sir." 

Purdie jumped to his feet, and putting the man aside looked into the 
dimly-lighted corridor. There, a few paces away, stood Zillah--and, half 
hidden by her, Mrs. Goldmark. 

"Come in--come in!" he exclaimed. "Nobody here but Andie Lauriston 
and Melky Rubinstein. You've something to tell--something's happened?" 

He ushered them into the room, sent the hotel servant, obviously in a 
state of high curiosity about these happenings, away, and closed the door. 

"S'elp me!" exclaimed Melky, "there ain't no other surprises, Zillah? 
You ain't come round at this time o' night for nothing! What you got to tell, 
Zillah?--another development?" 

"Mrs. Goldmark has something to tell," answered Zillah. "We didn't 
know what to do, and you didn't come, Melky--nobody come--and so we 
locked the house and thought of Mr. Purdie. Mrs. Goldmark has seen 
somebody!" 

"Who?" demanded Melky. "Somebody, now? What somebody?" 

"The man that came to her restaurant," replied Zillah. "The man who 
lost the platinum solitaire!" 

Mrs. Goldmark who had dropped into the chair which Purdie had drawn 
to the side of the table for her, wagged her head thoughtfully. 

"This way it was, then," she said, with a dramatic suggestion of personal 
enjoyment in revealing a new feature of the mystery, "I have a friend who 
lives in Stanhope Street--Mrs. Isenberg. She sends to me at half-past-ten to 
tell me she is sick. I go to see her--immediate. I find her very poorly--so! I 
stop with her till past eleven, doing what I can. Then her sister, she comes--I 


can do no more--I come away. And I walk through Sussex Square, as my 
road back to Praed Street and Zillah. But before I am much across Sussex 
Square, I stop--sudden, like that! For what? Because--I see a man! That 
man! Him what drops his cuff-link on my table. Oh, yes!" 

"You're sure it was that man, Mrs. Goldmark?" enquired Melky, 
anxiously. "You don't make no mistakes, so?" 

"Do I mistake myself if I say I see you, Mr. Rubinstein?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Goldmark, solemnly and with emphasis. "No, I don't make no 
mistakes at all. Is there not gas lamps?--am I not blessed with good eyes? I 
see him-- like as I see you there young gentleman and Zillah. Plain!" 

"Well--and what was he doing?" asked Purdie, desirous of getting at 
facts. "Did he come out of a house, or go into one, or--what?" 

"I tell you," replied Mrs. Goldmark, "everything I tell you--all in good 
time. It is like this. A taxicab comes up--approaching me. It stops--by the 
pavement. Two men--they get out. Him first. Then another. They pay the 
driver--then they walk on a little--just a few steps. They go into a house. 
The other man--he lets them into that house. With a latch-key. The door 
opens--shuts. They are inside. Then I go to Zillah and tell her what I see. 
So!" 

The three young men exchanged glances, and Purdie turned to the 
informant. 

"Mrs. Goldmark," he said, "did you know the man who opened the 
door?" 

"Not from another!" replied Mrs. Goldmark. "A stranger to me!" 

"Do you know Mr. Levendale--by sight?" asked Purdie. 

"Often, since all this begins, I ask myself that question," said Mrs. 
Goldmark, "him being, so to speak, a neighbour. No, that I do not, not being 
able to say he was ever pointed out to me." 

"Well, you can describe the man who pulled out his latch-key and 
opened the door, anyhow," remarked Purdie. "You took a good look at him, 
I suppose!" 

"And a good one," answered Mrs. Goldmark. "He was one of our 
people--I saw his nose and his eyes. And I was astonished to see so poor- 
looking a man have a latch-key to so grand a mansion as that!--he was 
dressed in poor clothes, and looked dirty and mean." 

"A bearded dark man?" suggested Purdie. 


"Not at all," said Mrs. Goldmark. "A clean-shaved man--though dark he 
might be." 

Purdie looked at Melky and shook his head. 

"That's not Levendale!" he said, "Clean-shaven! Levendale's bearded 
and mustached--and I should say a bit vain of his beard. Um! you're dead 
certain, Mrs. Goldmark, about the other man?" 

"As that I tell you this," insisted Mrs. Goldmark. "I see him as plain as 
what I see him when he calls at my establishment and leaves his jewellery 
on my table. Oh, yes--I don't make no mistake, Mr. Purdie." 

Purdie looked again at Melky--this time with an enquiry in his glance. 

"Don't ask me, Mr. Purdie!" said Melky. "I don't know what to say. 
Sounds like as if these two went into Levendale's house. But what man 
would have a latch-key to that but Levendale himself? More mystery!--ain't 
I full of it already? Now if Mr. Ayscough hadn't gone away--" 

"Look here!" said Purdie, coming to a sudden decision, "I'm going 
round there. I want to know what this means--I'm going to know. You ladies 
had better go home. If you others like to come as far as the corner of Sussex 
Square, come. But I'm going to Levendale's house alone. I'll find something 
out." 

He said no more until, Zillah and Mrs. Goldmark having gone 
homeward, and he and his two companions having reached a side street 
leading into Sussex Square, he suddenly paused and demanded their 
attention! 

"I've particular reasons for wanting to go into that house alone," he said. 
"There's no danger--trust me. But--if I'm not out again in a quarter of an 
hour or so, you can come there and ask for me. My own impression is that I 
Shall find Levendale there. And--as you're aware, Andie--I know 
Levendale." He left them standing in the shadow of a projecting portico and 
going up to Levendale's front door, rang the bell. There was no light in any 
of the windows; all appeared to be in dead stillness in the house; 
somewhere, far off in the interior, he heard the bell tinkle. And suddenly, as 
he stood waiting and listening, he heard a voice that sounded close by him 
and became aware that there was a small trap or grille in the door, behind 
which he made out a face. 

"Who is that?" whispered the voice. 

"John Purdie--wanting to see Mr. Levendale," he answered promptly. 


The door was just as promptly opened, and as Purdie stepped within 
was as quickly closed behind him. At the same instant the click of a switch 
heralded a flood of electric light, and he started to see a man standing at his 
side--a man who gave him a queer, deprecating smile, a man who was not 
and yet who was Levendale. 

"Gracious me!" exclaimed Purdie, "it isn't--" 

"Yes!" said Levendale, quietly. "But it is, though! All right, Purdie-- 
come this way." 

Purdie followed Levendale into a small room on the right of the hall--a 
room in which the remains of a cold, evidently impromptu supper lay on a 
table lighted by a shaded lamp. Two men had been partaking of that supper, 
but Levendale was alone. He gave his visitor another queer smile, and 
pointed, first to a chair and then to a decanter. 

"Sit down--take a drink," he said. "This is a queer meeting! We haven't 
seen each other since--" 

"Good God, man!" broke in Purdie, staring at his host. "What's it all 
mean? Are you--disguised?" 

Levendale laughed--ruefully--and glanced at the mean garments which 
Mrs. Goldmark had spoken of. 

"Necessity!" he said. "Had to! Ah!--I've been through some queer times- 
- and in queer places. Look here--what do you know?" 

"Know!" cried Purdie. "You want me to tell you all I know--in a 
sentence? Man!--it would take a month! What do you know? That's more 
like it!" 

Levendale passed a hand across his forehead--there was a weariness in 
his gesture which showed his visitor that he was dead beat. 

"Aye, just so!" he said. "But--tell me! has John Purvis come looking for 
his brother?" 

"He has!" answered Purdie. "He's in London just now." 

"Has he told about that diamond?--told the police?" demanded 
Levendale. 

"He has!" repeated Purdie. "That's all known. Stephen Purvis--where is 
he?" 

"Upstairs--asleep--dead tired out," said Levendale. "We both are! Night 
and day--day and night--I could fall on this floor and sleep--" 

"You've been after that diamond?" suggested Purdie. 

"That--and something else," said Levendale. 


"Something else?" asked Purdie. "What then?" 

"Eighty thousand pounds," answered Levendale. "Just that!" 

Purdie stood staring at him. Then he suddenly put a question. 

"Do you know who murdered that old man in Praed Street?" he 
demanded. "That's what I'm after." 

"No!" said Levendale, promptly. "I don't even know that he was 
murdered!" He, too, stared at his visitor for a moment; then "But I know 
more than a little about his being robbed," he added significantly. 

Purdie shook his head. He was puzzled and mystified beyond measure. 

"This is getting too deep for me!" he said. "You're the biggest mystery 
of all, Levendale. Look here!" he went on. "What are you going to do? This 
queer disappearance of yours--this being away--coming back without your 
beard and dressed like that!--aren't you going to explain? The police--" 

"Yes!" said Levendale. "Ten o'clock this morning--the police-station. Be 
there--all of you--anybody--anybody who likes--I'm going to tell the police 
all I know. Purvis and I, we can't do any more--baffled, you understand! But 
now--go away, Purdie, and let me sleep--I'm dead done for!" 

Within ten minutes of leaving them, Purdie was back with Lauriston and 
Melky Rubinstein, and motioning them away from Sussex Square. 

"That's more extraordinary than the rest!" he said, as they all moved off. 
"Levendale's there, in his own house, right enough! And he's shaved off his 
beard and mustache, and he's wearing tramp's clothes and he and Stephen 
Purvis have been looking night and day, for that confounded diamond, and 
for eighty thousand pounds! And--what's more, Levendale does not know 
who killed Daniel Multenius or that he was murdered! But, by George, 
sirs!" he added, as high above their heads the clock of St. James's Church 
struck one, "he knows something big!--and we've got to wait nine hours to 
hear it!" 

CHAPTER THIRTY 

-THREE 

SECRET WORK 

The inner room of the police-station, at ten o'clock that morning, was 
full of men. Purdie, coming there with Lauriston at five minutes before the 
hour, found Melky Rubinstein hanging about the outer door, and had only 
just time to warn his companion to keep silence as to their midnight 
discovery before Guyler and John Purvis drove up in one cab and Mr. 
Killick in another. Inside, Ayscough, refreshed by his breakfast and an 


hour's rest, was talking to the inspector and the man from New Scotland 
Yard--all these looked enquiringly at the group which presently crowded in 
on them. 

"Any of you gentlemen got any fresh news?" demanded the inspector, as 
he ran his eye over the expectant faces "No?--well, I suppose you're all 
wanting to know if we have?" He glanced at Ayscough, who was pointing 
out certain paragraphs in one of the morning newspapers to the Scotland 
Yard man. "The fact is," he continued, "there have been queer developments 
since last night--and I don't exactly know where we are! My own opinion is 
that we'd better wait a few hours before saying anything more definite--to 
my mind, these newspapers are getting hold of too much news--giving 
information to the enemy, as it were. I think you'd all better leave things to 
us, gentlemen--for a while." There was rather more than a polite intimation 
in this that the presence of so many visitors was not wanted-- but John 
Purvis at once assumed a determined attitude. 

"I want to know exactly what's being done, and what's going to be done, 
about my brother!" he said. "I'm entitled to that! That's the job I came 
about--myself--as for the rest--" 

"Your brother's here!" said Purdie, who was standing by the window and 
keeping an eye on the street outside. "And Mr. Levendale with him--hadn't 
you better have them straight in?" he went on, turning to the inspector. 
"They both look as if they'd things to tell." 

But Ayscough had already made for the door and within a moment was 
ushering in the new arrivals. And Purdie was quick to note that the 
Levendale who entered, a sheaf of morning papers in his hand, was a vastly 
different Levendale to the man he had seen nine hours before, dirty, 
unkempt, and worn out with weariness. The trim beard and mustache were 
hopelessly lost, and there were lines on Levendale's face which they 
concealed, but Levendale himself was now smartly groomed and carefully 
dressed, and business-like, and it was with the air of a man who means 
business that he strode into the room and threw a calm nod to the officials. 

"Now, Inspector," he said, going straight to the desk, while Stephen 
Purvis turned to his brother. "I see from the papers that you've all been 
much exercised about Mr. Purvis and myself--it just shows how a couple of 
men can disappear and give some trouble before they're found. But here we 
are!--and why we're here is because we're beaten--we took our own course 


in trying to find our own property--and we're done! We can do no more-- 
and so we come to you." 

"You should have come here at first, Mr. Levendale," said the Inspector, 
a little sourly. "You'd have saved a lot of trouble--to yourselves as well as to 
us. But that's neither here nor there--I suppose you've something to tell us, 
Sir?" 

"Before I tell you anything,” replied Levendale, "I want to know 
something." He pointed to the morning papers which he had brought in. 
"These people," he said, "seem to have got hold of a lot of information-- all 
got from you, of course. Now, we know what we're after--let's put it in a 
nutshell. A diamond--an orange-yellow diamond--worth eighty thousand 
pounds, the property of Mr. Stephen Purvis there. That's item one! But 
there's another. Eighty thousand pounds in banknotes!--my property. Now-- 
have any of you the least idea who's got the diamond and my money? 
Come!" 

There was a moment's silence. Then Ayscough spoke. 

"Not a definite idea, Mr. Levendale--as yet." 

"Then I'll tell you," said Levendale. "A Chinese fellow--one Chang Li. 
He's got them--both! And Stephen Purvis and I have been after him for all 
the days and nights since we disappeared--and we're beaten! Now you'll 
have to take it up--and I'd better tell you the plain truth about what's no 
doubt seemed a queer business from the first. Half-an-hour's talk now will 
save hours of explanation later on. So listen to me, all of you--I already see 
two gentlemen here, Mr. Killick, and Mr. Guyler, who in a certain fashion, 
can corroborate some particulars that I shall give you. Keep us free from 
interruption, if you please, while I tell you my story." 

Ayscough answered this request by going to the door and leaning 
against it, and Levendale took a chair by the side of the desk and looked 
round at an expectant audience. 

"It's a queer and, in some respects, an involved story," he said, "but I 
shall contrive to make matters plain to you before I've finished. I shall have 
to go back a good many years--to a time when, as Mr. Killick there knows, I 
was a partner with Daniel Molteno in a jewellery business in the City. I left 
him, and went out to South Africa, where I engaged in diamond trading. I 
did unusually well in my various enterprises, and some years later I came 
back to London a very well-to-do man. Not long after my return, I met my 
former partner again. He had changed his name to Multenius, and was 


trading in Praed Street as a jeweller and pawnbroker. Now, I had no 
objection to carrying on a trade with certain business connections of mine at 
the Cape--and after some conversation with Multenius he and I arranged to 
buy and sell diamonds together here in London, and I at once paid over a 
sum of money to him as working capital. The transactions were carried out 
in his name. It was he, chiefly, who conducted them--he was as good and 
keen a judge of diamonds as any man I ever knew--and no one here was 
aware that I was concerned in them. I never went to his shop in Praed Street 
but twice--if it was absolutely necessary for him to see me, we met in the 
City, at a private office which I have there. Now you understand the exact 
relations between Daniel Multenius and myself. We were partners--in 
secret. 

"We come, then, to recent events. Early in this present autumn, we heard 
from Mr. Stephen Purvis, with whom I had had some transactions in South 
Africa, that he had become possessed of a rare and fine orange-yellow 
diamond and that he was sending it to us. It arrived at Multenius's-- 
Multenius brought it to me at my city office and we examined it, after 
which Multenius deposited it in his bank. We decided to buy it ourselves --I 
finding the money. We knew, from our messages from Stephen Purvis, that 
he would be in town on the 18th November, and we arranged everything for 
that date. That date, then, becomes of special importance--what happened at 
Multenius's shop in Praed Street on the afternoon of November 18th, 
between half-past four and half-past five is, of course, the thing that really 
is of importance. Now, what did happen? I can tell you--same as regards 
one detail which is, perhaps, of more importance than the other details. Of 
that detail I can't tell anything--but I can offer a good suggestion about it. 

"Stephen Purvis was to call at Daniel Multenius's shop in Praed Street 
between five o'clock and half-past on the afternoon of November 18th--to 
complete the sale of his diamond. About noon on that day, Daniel Multenius 
went to the City. He went to his bank and took the diamond away. He then 
proceeded to my office, where I handed him eighty thousand pounds in 
bank notes--notes of large amounts. With the diamond and these notes in his 
possession, Daniel Multenius went back to Praed Street. I was to join him 
there shortly after five o'clock. 

"Now we come to my movements. I lunched in the City, and afterwards 
went to a certain well-known book-seller's in Holborn, who had written to 
tell me that he had for sale a valuable book which he knew I wanted. I have 


been a collector of rare books ever since I came back to England. I spent an 
hour or so at the book-seller's shop. I bought the book which I had gone to 
see--paying a very heavy price for it. I carried it away in my hand, not 
wrapped up, and got into an omnibus which was going my way, and rode in 
it as far as the end of Praed Street. There I got out. And--in spite of what I 
said in my advertisement in the newspapers of the following morning,--I 
had the book in my hand when I left the omnibus. Why I pretended to have 
lost it, why I inserted that advertisement in the papers, I shall tell you 
presently--that was all part of a game which was forced upon me. 

"It was, aS near as I can remember, past five o'clock when I turned along 
Praed Street. The darkness was coming on, and there was a slight rain 
falling, and a tendency to fog. However, I noticed something--I am 
naturally very quick of observation. As I passed the end of the street which 
goes round the back of the Grand Junction Canal basin, the street called 
Iron Gate Wharf, I saw turn into it, walking very quickly, a Chinaman 
whom I knew to be one of the two Chinese medical students to whom 
Daniel Multenius had let a furnished house in Maida Vale. He had his back 
to me--I did not know which of the two he was. I thought nothing of the 
matter, and went on. In another minute I was at the pawn-shop. I opened the 
door, walked in, and went straight to the little parlour--I had been there just 
twice before when Daniel Multenius was alone, and so I knew my way. I 
went, I say, straight through--and in the parlour doorway ran into Stephen 
Purvis. 

"Purvis was excited--trembling, big fellow though he is, do you see? He 
will bear me out as to what was said--and done. Without a word, he turned 
and pointed to where Daniel Multenius was lying across the floor--dead. 'T 
haven't been here a minute!' said Purvis. 'I came in--found him, like that! 
There's nobody here. For God's sake, where's my diamond?" 

"Now, I was quick to think. I formed an impression within five seconds. 
That Chinaman had called--found the old man lying in a fit, or possibly 
dead--had seen, as was likely, the diamond on the table in the parlour, the 
wad of bank-notes lying near, had grabbed the lot--and gone away. It was a 
theory--and I am confident yet that it was the correct one. And I tell you 
plainly that my concern from that instant was not with Daniel Multenius, 
but with the Chinaman! I thought and acted like lightning. First, I hastily 
examined Multenius, felt in his pockets, found that there was nothing there 
that I wanted and that he was dead. Then I remembered that on a previous 


visit of mine he had let me out of his house by a door at the rear which 
communicated with a narrow passage running into Market Street, and 
without a second's delay, I seized Purvis by the arm and hurried him out. It 
was dark enough in that passage--there was not a soul about--we crossed 
Market Street, turned to the right, and were in Oxford and Cambridge 
Terrace before we paused. My instinct told me that the right thing to do was 
to get away from that parlour. And it was not until we were quite away from 
it that I realized that I had left my book behind me!" 

CHAPTER THIRTY 

-FOUR 

BAFFLED 

Levendale paused at this point of his story, and looked round the circle 
of attentive faces. He was quick to notice that two men were watching him 
with particularly close attention--one was Ayscough, the other, the old 
solicitor. And as he resumed his account he glanced meaningly at Mr. 
Killick. 

"I daresay some of you would like to question me--and Stephen Purvis, 
too --on what I've already told you?" he said. "You're welcome to ask any 
questions you like--any of you--when I've done. But--let me finish--for then 
perhaps you'll fully understand what we were at. 

"Purvis and I walked up and down in Oxford and Cambridge Terrace for 
some time--discussing the situation. The more I considered the matter, the 
more I was certain that my first theory was right--the Chinaman had got the 
diamond and the banknotes. I was aware of these two Chinamen as tenants 
of Multenius's furnished house--as a matter of fact, I had been present, at 
the shop in Praed Street, on one of my two visits there when they concluded 
their arrangements with him. What I now thought was this--one of them had 
called on the old man to do some business, or to pay the rent, and had found 
him in a fit, or dead, as the result of one, had seen the diamond and the 
money on the table, placed there in readiness for Purvis's coming, and had 
possessed himself of both and made off. Purvis agreed with me. And--both 
Purvis and myself are well acquainted with the characteristic peculiarities, 
and idiosyncrasies of Chinamen!--we knew with what we had to deal. 
Therefore we knew what we had to do. We wanted the diamond and my 
money. And since we were uncomfortably aware of the craft and subtlety of 
the thief who'd got both we knew we should have to use craft ourselves-- 


and of no common sort. Therefore we decided that the very last thing we 
should think of would be an immediate appeal to the police. 

"Now, you police officials may, nay, will!--say that we ought to have 
gone straight to you, especially as this was a case of murder. But we knew 
nothing about it being a case of murder. We had seen no signs of violence 
on the old man--I knew him to be very feeble, and I believed he had been 
suddenly struck over by paralysis, or something of that sort. I reckoned 
matters up, carefully. It was plain that Daniel Multenius had been left alone 
in house and shop--that his granddaughter was out on some errand or other. 
Therefore, no one knew of the diamond and the money. We did not want 
any one to know. If we had gone to the police and told our tale, the news 
would have spread, and would certainly have reached the Chinaman's ears. 
We knew well enough that if we were to get our property back the thief 
must not be alarmed--there must be nothing in the newspapers next 
morming. The Chinaman must not know that the real owners of the diamond 
and the banknotes suspected him--he must not know that information about 
his booty was likely to be given to the police. He must be left to believe--for 
some hours at any rate--that what he had possessed himself of was the 
property of a dead man who could not tell anything. But there was my book 
in that dead man's parlour! It was impossible to go back and fetch it. It was 
equally impossible that it should not attract attention. Daniel Multenius's 
granddaughter, whom I believed to be a very sharp young woman, would 
notice it, and would know that it had come into the place during her 
absence. I thought hard over that problem--and finally I drafted an 
advertisement and sent it off to an agency with instructions to insert it in 
every morning newspaper in London next day. Why? Because I wanted to 
draw a red herring across the trail!--I wanted, for the time being, to set up a 
theory that some man or other had found that book in the omnibus, had 
called in at Multenius's to sell or pawn it, had found the old man alone, and 
had assaulted and robbed him. All this was with a view to hoodwinking the 
Chinaman. Anything must be done, anything!--to keep him ignorant that 
Purvis and I knew the real truth. 

"But--what did we intend to do? I tell you, not being aware that old 
Daniel Multenius had met his death by violence, we did not give one 
second's thought to that aspect and side of the affair--we concentrated on 
the recovery of our property. I knew the house in which these Chinese lived. 
That evening, Purvis and I went there. We have both been accustomed, in 


our time, to various secret dealings and manoeuvres, and we entered the 
grounds of that house without any one being the wiser. It did not take long 
to convince us that the house was empty. It remained empty that night-- 
Purvis kept guard over it, in an outhouse in the garden. No one either 
entered or left it between our going to it and Purvis coming away from it 
next morning--he stayed there, watching until it was time to keep an 
appointment with me in Hyde Park. Before I met him, I had been called 
upon by Detective Ayscough, Mr. Rubinstein, and Mr. Lauriston--they 
know what I said to them. I could not at that time say anything else--I had 
my own concerns to think of. 

"When Purvis and I met we had another consultation, and we 
determined, in view of all the revelations which had come out and had been 
published in the papers, that the suspicion cast on young Mr. Lauriston was 
the very best thing that could happen for us; it would reassure our 
Chinaman. And we made up our minds that the house in Maida Vale would 
not be found untenanted that night, and we arranged to meet there at eleven 
o'clock. We felt so sure that our man would have read all the news in the 
papers, and would feel safe, and that we should find him. But, mark you, we 
had no idea as to which of the two Chinamen it was that we wanted. Of one 
fact, however, we were certain--whichever it was that I had seen slip round 
the corner of Iron Gate Wharf the previous day, whether it was Chang Li or 
Chen Li, he would have kept his secret to himself! The thing was--to get 
into that house; to get into conversation with both; to decide which was the 
guilty man, and then--to take our own course. We knew what to do--and we 
went fully prepared. 

"Now we come to this--our second visit to the house in Maida Vale. To 
be exact, it was between eleven and twelve on the second night after the 
disappearance of the diamond. As on the previous night, we gained access 
to the garden by the door at the back--that, on each occasion, was 
unfastened, while the gate giving access to the road in Maida Vale was 
securely locked. And, as on the previous night, we quickly found that up to 
then at any rate, the house was empty. But not so the garden! While I was 
looking round the further side of the house, Purvis took a careful look round 
the garden. And presently he came to me and drew away to the asphalted 
path which runs from the front gate to the front door. The moon had risen 
above the houses and trees--and in its light he pointed to bloodstains. It did 
not take a second look, gentlemen, to see that they were recent--in fact, 


fresh. Somebody had been murdered in that garden not many minutes-- 
literally, minutes!--before our arrival. And within two minutes more we 
found the murdered man lying behind some shrubbery on the left of the 
path. I knew him for the younger of the two Chinese--the man called Chen 
Li. 

"This discovery, of course, made us aware that we were now face to 
face with a new development. We were not long in arriving at a conclusion 
about that. Chang Li had found out that his friend had become possessed of 
these valuable--he might have discovered the matter of the diamond, or of 
the bank-notes or both--how was immaterial. But we were convinced, 
putting everything together, that he had made this discovery, had probably 
laid in wait for Chen Li as he returned home that night, had run a knife into 
him as he went up the garden, had dragged the body into the shrubbery, 
possessed himself of the loot, and made off. And now we were face to face 
with what was going, as we knew, to be the stiffest part of our work--the 
finding of Chang Li. We set to work on that without a moment's delay. 

"I have told you that Purvis and I have a pretty accurate knowledge of 
Chinamen; we have both had deep and intimate experience of them and 
their ways. I, personally, know a good deal of the Chinese Colony in 
London: I have done business with Chinamen, both in London and South 
Africa, for years. I had a good idea of what Chang Li's procedure would be. 
He would hide--if need be, for months, until the first heat of the hue and cry 
which he knew would be sure to be raised, would have cooled down. There 
are several underground watrens--so to speak--in the East End, in which he 
could go to earth, comfortably and safely, until there was a chance of 
slipping out of the country unobserved. I know already of some of them. I 
would get to know of others. 

"Purvis and I got on that track--such as it was, at once. We went along 
to the East End there and then--before morning I had shaved off my beard 
and mustache, disguised myself in old clothes, and was beginning my work. 
First thing next morning I did two things--one was to cause a telegram to be 
sent from Spring Street to my butler explaining my probable absence; the 
other to secretly warn the Bank of England about the bank-notes. But I had 
no expectation that Chang Li would try to negotiate those--all his energies, I 
knew, would be concentrated on the diamond. Nevertheless, he might try-- 
and would, if he tried--succeed--in changing one note, and it was as well to 
take that precaution. 


"Now then, next day, Purvis and I being, in our different ways, at work 
in the East End, we heard the news about the Praed Street tradesman, 
Parslett. That seemed to me remarkable proof of my theory. As the 
successive editions of the newspapers came out during that day, and next 
day, we learnt all about the Parslett affair. I saw through it at once. Parslett, 
being next-door neighbour to Daniel Multenius, had probably seen Chen Li- 
-whom we now believed to have been the actual thief--slip away from 
Multenius's door, and, when the news of Daniel's death came out, had put 
two and two together, and, knowing where the Chinamen lived, had gone to 
the house in Maida Vale to blackmail them. I guessed what had happened 
then--Parslett, to quieten him for the moment, had been put off with fifty 
pounds in gold, and promised more--and he had also been skilfully 
poisoned in such a fashion that he would get safely away from the premises 
but die before he got home. And when he was safe away, Chang Li had 
murdered Chen Li, and made off. So--as I still think--all our theories were 
correct, and the only thing to do was to find Chang." 

But here Levendale paused, glanced at Stephen Purvis, and spread out 
his hands with a gesture which indicated failure and disappointment. His 
glance moved from Stephen Purvis to the police officials. 

"All no good!" he exclaimed. "It's useless to deny it. I have been in 
every Chinese den and haunt in East London--I'm certain that Chang Li is 
nowhere down there. I have spent money like water--employed Chinese and 
Easterns on whom I could depend--there isn't a trace of him! And so--we 
gave up last night. Purvis and I--baffled. We've come to you police people-- 

"You should have done that before, Mr. Levendale," said the Inspector 
severely. "You haven't given us much credit, I think, and if you'd told all 
this at first--" 

Before the Inspector could say more, a constable tapped at the door and 
put his head into the room. His eyes sought Ayscough. 

"There's a young gentleman--foreigner--asking for you, Mr. Ayscough," 
he said. "Wants to see you at once--name of Mr. Yada." 

CHAPTER THIRTY 

-FIVE 

YADA TAKES CHARGE 

Ayscough had only time to give a warning look and a word to the others 
before Mr. Mori Yada was ushered in. Every eye was turned on him as he 


entered--some of the men present looking at him with wonder, some with 
curiosity, two, at any rate--Levendale and Stephen Purvis--with doubt. But 
Yada himself was to all outward appearance utterly indifferent to the 
glances thrown in his direction: it seemed to John Purdie, who was 
remembering all he had heard the night before, that the young Japanese 
medical student was a singularly cool and self-possessed hand. Yada, 
indeed, might have been walking in on an assemblage of personal friends, 
specially gathered together in his honour. Melky Rubinstein, who was also 
watching him closely, noticed at once that he had evidently made a very 
careful toilet that morning. Yada's dark overcoat, thrown negligently open, 
revealed a smart grey lounge suit; in one gloved hand he carried a new 
bowler hat, in the other a carefully rolled umbrella. He looked as prosperous 
and as severely in mode as if no mysteries and underground affairs had 
power to touch him, and the ready smile with which he greeted Ayscough 
was ingenuous and candid enough to disarm the most suspicious. 

"Good morning, Mr. Detective," he began, as he crossed the threshold 
and looked first at Ayscough and then at the ring of attentive faces. "I want 
to speak to you on that little affair of last night, you know. I suppose you are 
discussing it with these gentlemen? Well, perhaps I can now give you some 
information that will be useful." 

"Glad to hear anything, Mr. Yada," said Ayscough, who was striving 
hard to conceal his surprise. "Anything that you can tell us. You've heard 
something during the night, then?" 

Yada laughed pleasantly, showing his white teeth. He dropped into the 
chair which Ayscough pushed forward, and slowly drew off his gloves. 

"I assured myself of something last night--after you left me," he said, 
with a knowing look. "I used your card to advantage, Mr. Detective. I went 
to the mortuary." 

Ayscough contrived to signal to the Inspector to leave the talking to 
him. He put his thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat, assumed an easy 
attitude as he leaned against the door, and looked speculatively at the new 
comer. 

"Aye?--and what made you do that now, Mr. Yada?" he asked, half- 
carelessly. "A bit of curiosity, eh?" 

"Not idle curiosity, Mr. Detective," replied Yada. "I wanted to know, to 
make certain, which of the two Chinamen it really was who was there-- 
dead. I saw him. Now I know. Chen Li!" 


"Well?" said Ayscough. 

Yada suddenly twisted round in his chair, and slowly glanced at the 
listening men on either side of the desk. They were cool, bold, half- insolent 
eyes which received face after face, showing no recognition of any until 
they encountered Melky Rubinstein's watchful countenance. And to Melky, 
Yada accorded a slight nod--and turned to Ayscough again. 

"Which," he asked calmly, "which of these gentlemen is the owner of 
the diamond? Which is the one who has lost eighty thousand pounds in 
bank- notes? That is what I want to know before I say more." 

In the silence which followed upon Ayscough's obvious doubt about 
answering this direct question, Levendale let out a sharp, half-irritable 
exclamation: 

"In God's name!" he said, "who is this young man? What does he know 
about the diamond and the money?" 

Yada turned and faced his questioner--and suddenly smiling, thrust his 
hand in his breast pocket and drew out a card-case. With a polite bow he 
handed a card in Levendale's direction. 

"Permit me, sir," he said suavely. "My card. As for the rest, perhaps Mr. 
Detective here will tell you." 

"It's this way, you see, Mr. Levendale," remarked Ayscough. "Acting on 
information received from Dr. Pittery, one of the junior house-surgeons at 
University College Hospital, who told me that Mr. Yada was a fellow- 
student of those two Chinese, and a bit of a friend of theirs, I called on Mr. 
Yada last night to make enquiries. And of course I had to tell him about the 
missing property--though to be sure, that's news that's common to 
everybody now--through the papers. And--what else have you to tell, Mr. 
Yada?" 

But Yada was watching Levendale--who, on his part, was just as 
narrowly watching Yada. The other men in the room watched these two-- 
recognizing, as if by instinct, that from that moment matters lay between 
Levendale and Yada, and not between Yada and Ayscough. They were 
mutually inspecting and appraising each other, and in spite of their 
impassive faces, it was plain that each was wondering about his next move. 

It was Levendale who spoke first--spoke as if he and the young 
Japanese were the only people in the room, as if nothing else mattered. He 
bent forward to Yada. 

"How much do you know?" he demanded. 


Yada showed his white teeth again. 

"A plain--and a wide question, Mr. Levendale!" he answered, with a 
laugh. "I see that you are anxious to enlist my services. Evidently, you 
believe that I do know something. But--you are not the owner of the 
diamond! Which of these gentlemen is?" 

Levendale made a half impatient gesture towards Stephen Purvis, who 
nodded at Yada but remained silent. 

"He is!" said Levendale, testily. "But you--can do your talking to me. 
Again--how much do you know in this matter?" 

"Enough to make it worth your while to negotiate with me," answered 
Yada. "Is that as plain as your question?" 

"It's what I expected," said Levendale. "You want to sell your 
knowledge." 

"Well?" assented Yada, "I am very sure you are willing to purchase." 

Once more that duel of the eyes--and to John Purdie, who prided 
himself on being a judge of expressions, it was evident that the younger 
man was more than the equal of the older. It was Levendale who gave way-- 
and when he took his eyes off Yada, it was to turn to Stephen Purvis. 

Stephen Purvis nodded his head once more--and growled a little. 

"Make terms with him!" he muttered. "Case of have to, I reckon!" 

Levendale turned once more to the Japanese, who smiled on him. 

"Look you here, Mr. Yada," said Levendale, "I don't know who you are 
beyond what I'm told--your card tells me nothing except that you live-- 
lodge, I suppose--in Gower Street. You've got mixed up in this, somehow, 
and you've got knowledge to dispose of. Now, I don't buy unless I know 
first what it is I'm buying. So--let's know what you've got to sell?" 

Yada swept the room with a glance. 

"Before these gentlemen?" he asked. "In open market, eh?" 

"They're all either police, or detectives, or concerned," retorted 
Levendale. "There's no secret. I repeat--what have you got to sell? Specify 
it!" 

Yada lifted his hands and began to check off points on the tips of his 
fingers. 

"Three items, then, Mr. Levendale," he replied cheerfully. "First--the 
knowledge of who has got the diamond and the money. Second--the 
knowledge of where he is at this moment, and will be for some hours. 


Third--the knowledge of how you can successfully take him and recover 
your property. Three good, saleable items, I think--yes?" 

Purdie watched carefully for some sign of greed or avarice in the 
informer's wily countenance. To his surprise, he saw none. Instead, Yada 
assumed an almost sanctimonious air. He seemed to consider matters-- 
though his answer was speedy. 

"I don't want to profit--unduly--by this affair," he said. "At the same 
time, from all I've heard, I'm rendering you and your friend a very important 
service, and I think it only fair that I should be remunerated. Give me 
something towards the expenses of my medical education, Mr. Levendale: 
give me five hundred pounds." 

With the briefest exchange of glances with Stephen Purvis, Levendale 
pulled out a cheque-book, dashed off a cash cheque, and handed it over to 
the Japanese, who slipped it into his waistcoat pocket. 

"Now--your information!" said Levendale. 

"To be sure," replied Yada. "Very well. Chang Li has the diamond and 
the money. And he is at this moment where he has been for some days, in 
hiding. He is in a secret room at a place called Pilmansey's Tea Rooms, in 
Tottenham Court Road--a place much frequented by medical students from 
our college. The fact of the case is, Mr. Policeman, and the rest of you 
generally, there is a secret opium den at Pilmansey's, though nobody knows 
of it but a few frequenters. And there!--there you will find Chang Li." 

"You've seen him there?" demanded Levendale. 

"I saw him there during last night--I know him to be there--he will be 
there, either until you take him, or until his arrangements are made for 
getting out of this country," answered Yada. 

Levendale jumped up, as if for instant action. But the Inspector quietly 
tapped him on the elbow. 

"He promised to tell you how to take him, Mr. Levendale," he said. 
"Let's know all we can--we shall have to be in with you on this, you know." 

"Mr. Police-Inspector is right," said Yada. "You will have to conduct 
what you call a raid. Now, do precisely what I tell you to do. Pilmansey's is 
an old-fashioned place, a very old house as regards its architecture, on the 
right-hand side of Tottenham Court Road. Go there today--this mid-day --a 
little before one--when there are always plenty of customers. Go with plenty 
of your plain-clothes men, like Mr. Ayscough there. Drop in, don't you see, 
as if you were customers--let there be plenty of you, I repeat. There are two 


Pilmanseys--men--middle-aged, sly, smooth, crafty men. When you are all 
there, take your own lines--close the place, the doors, if you like--but get 
hold of the Pilmansey men, tell them you are police, insist on being taken to 
the top floor and shown their opium den. They will object, they will lie, 
they will resist--you will use your own methods. But--in that opium den you 
will find Chang Li--and your property!" 

He had been drawing on his gloves as he spoke, and now, picking up his 
hat and umbrella, Yada bowed politely to the circle and moved to the door. 

"You will excuse me, now?" he said. "I have an important lecture at the 
medical school which I must not miss. I shall be at Pilmansey's, myself, a 
little before one--please oblige me by not taking any notice of me. I do not 
want to figure--actively--in your business." 

Then he was gone--and the rest of them were so deeply taken with the 
news which he had communicated that no one noticed that just before Yada 
fastened his last glove-button, Melky Rubinstein slipped from his corner 
and glided quietly out of the room. 

CHAPTER THIRTY 

-SIX 

PILMANSEY'S TEA ROOMS 

Two hours later, it being then a quarter-to-one o'clock, Purdie and 
Lauriston got out of a taxi-cab at the north-end of Tottenham Court Road 
and walked down the right-hand side of that busy thoroughfare, keeping 
apparently careless but really vigilant eyes open for a first glimpse of the 
appointed rendezvous. But Pilmansey's Tea Rooms required little searching 
out. In the midst of the big moder warehouses, chiefly given up to 
furniture and upholstery, there stood at that time a block of old property 
which was ancient even for London. The buildings were plainly early 
eighteenth century: old redbrick erections with narrow windows in the 
fronts and dormer windows in the high, sloping roofs. Some of them were 
already doomed to immediate dismantlement; the tenants had cleared out, 
there were hoardings raised to protect passers-by from falling masonry, and 
bills and posters on the threatened walls announced that during the 
rebuilding, business would be carried on as usual at some other specified 
address. But Pilmansey's, so far, remained untouched, and the two searchers 
saw that customers were going in and out, all unaware that before evening 
their favourite resort for a light mid-day meal would attain a fame and 
notoriety not at all promised by its very ordinary and commonplace exterior. 


"An excellent example of the truth of the old saying that you should 
never judge by appearances, Andie, my man!" remarked Purdie, as they 
took a quick view of the place. "Who'd imagine that crime, dark secrets, and 
all the rest of it lies concealed behind this?--behind the promise of tea and 
muffins, milk and buns! It's a queer world, this London!--you never know 
what lies behind any single bit of the whole microcosm. But let's see what's 
to be seen inside." 

The first thing to be seen inside the ground floor room into which they 
stepped was the man from New Scotland Yard, who, in company with 
another very ordinary-looking individual was seated at a little table just 
inside the entrance, leisurely consuming coffee and beef sandwiches. He 
glanced at the two men as if he had never seen them in his life, and they, 
preserving equally stolid expressions with credit if not with the detective's 
ready and trained ability, passed further on--only to recognize Levendale 
and Stephen Purvis, who had found accommodation in a quiet corner half- 
way down the room. They, too, showed no signs of recognition, and Purdie, 
passing by them, steered his companion to an unoccupied table and bade 
him be seated. 

"Let's get our bearings," he whispered as they dropped into their seats. 
"Looks as innocent and commonplace within as it appeared without, Andie. 
But use your eyes--it ought to make good copy for you, this." 

Lauriston glanced about him. The room in which they sat was a long, 
low- ceiling apartment, extending from the street door to a sort of bar- 
counter at the rear, beyond which was a smaller room that was evidently 
given up to store and serving purposes. On the counter were set out 
provisions-- rounds of beef, hams, tongues, bread, cakes, confectionery; 
behind it stood two men whom the watchers at once set down as the 
proprietors. Young women, neatly gowned in black and wearing white caps 
and aprons, flitted to and fro between the counter and the customers. As for 
the customers they were of both sexes, and the larger proportion of them 
young. There was apparently no objection to smoking at Pilmansey's--a 
huge cloud of blue smoke ascended from many cigarettes, and the scent of 
Turkish tobacco mingled with the fragrance of freshly-ground coffee. It was 
plain that Pilmansey's was the sort of place wherein you could get a good 
sandwich, good tea or coffee, smoke a cigarette or two, and idle away an 
hour in light chatter with your friends between your morning and afternoon 
labours. 


But Lauriston's attention was mainly directed to the two men who stood 
behind the bar-counter, superintending and directing their neat assistants. 
Sly, smooth, crafty men--so they had been described by Mr. Mori Yada: 
Lauriston's opinion coincided with that of the Japanese, on first, outer 
evidence and impression. They were middle-aged, plump men who might 
be, and probably were, twins, favouring mutton chop whiskers, and good 
linen and black neckcloths--they might have been strong, highly- 
respectable butlers. Each had his coat off; each wore a spotless linen apron; 
each wielded carving knives and forks; each was busy in carving plates of 
ham or tongue or beef; each contrived, while thus engaged, to keep his 
sharp, beady eyes on the doings in the room in front of the counter. 
Evidently a well-to-do, old-established business, this, and highly prosperous 
men who owned it: Lauriston wondered that they should run any risks by 
hiding away a secret opium den somewhere on their ancient premises. 

In the midst of their reflections one of the waitresses came to the table at 
which the two friends sat: Lauriston quicker of wit than Purdie in such 
matters immediately ordered coffee and sandwiches and until they came, 
lighted a cigarette and pretended to be at ease, though he was inwardly 
highly excited. 

"It's as if one were waiting for an explosion to take place!" he muttered 
to Purdie. "Even now I don't know what's going to happen." 

"Here's Ayscough, anyway," said Purdie. "He looks as if nothing was 
about to happen." 

Ayscough, another man with him, was making his way unconcernedly 
down the shop. He passed the man from New Scotland Yard without so 
much as a wink: he ignored Levendale and Stephen Purvis; he stared 
blankly at Purdie and Lauriston, and led his companion to two vacant seats 
near the counter. And they had only just dropped into them when in came 
Mr. Killick, with John Purvis and Guyler and slipped quietly into seats in 
the middle of the room. Here then, said Lauriston to himself, were eleven 
men, all in a secret--and there were doubtless others amongst the company 
whom he did not know. 

"But where's Melky Rubinstein?" he whispered suddenly. "I should have 
thought he'd have turned up--he's been so keen on finding things out." 

"There's time enough yet," answered Purdie. "It's not one. I don't see the 
Jap, either. But--here's the Inspector--done up in plain clothes." 


The Inspector came in with a man whom neither Purdie nor Lauriston 
had ever seen before--a quietly but well-dressed man about whom there was 
a distinct air of authority. They walked down the room to a table near the 
counter, ordered coffee and lighted cigarettes--and the two young Scotsmen, 
watching them closely, saw that they took a careful look round as if to 
ascertain the strength of their forces. And suddenly, as Lauriston was eating 
his second sandwich, the Inspector rose, quietly walked to the counter and 
bending over it, spoke to one of the white- aproned men behind. 

"The game's begun!" whispered Lauriston. "Look!" 

But Purdie's eyes were already fixed on the Pilmanseys, whom he 
recognized as important actors in the drama about to be played. One of 
them slightly taller, slightly greyer than the other, was leaning forward to 
the Inspector, and was evidently amazed at what was being said to him, for 
he started, glanced questioningly at his visitor, exchanged a hurried word or 
two with him and then turned to his brother. A second later, both men laid 
down their great knives and forks, left their counter, and beckoned the 
Inspector to follow them into a room at the rear of the shop. And the 
Inspector in his turn, beckoned Ayscough with a mere glance, and Ayscough 
in his, made an inviting movement to the rest of the party. 

"Come on!" said Purdie. "Let's hear what's happening." 

The proprietors of the tea-rooms had led the Inspector and the man who 
was with him into what was evidently a private room--and when Lauriston 
and Purdie reached the door they were standing on the hearth rug, side by 
side, each in a very evident state of amazement, staring at a document 
which the Inspector was displaying to them. They looked up from it to 
glance with annoyance, at the other men who came quietly and expectantly 
crowding into the room. 

"More of your people?" asked the elder man, querulously. "Look here, 
you know!--we don't see the need for all this fuss, not for your interrupting 
our business in this way! One or two of you, surely, would have been 
enough without bringing a troop of people on to our premises--all this is 
unnecessary!" 

"You'll allow us to be the best judge of what's necessary and what isn't, 
Mr. Pilmansey," retorted the Inspector. "There'll be no fuss, no bother-- 
needn't be, anyway, if you tell us what we want to know, and don't oppose 
us in what we've got power to do. Here's a warrant--granted on certain 
information--to search your premises. If you'll let us do that quietly." 


"But for what reason?" demanded the younger man. "Our premises, 
indeed! Been established here a good hundred years, and never a word 
against us. What do you want to search for?" 

"T'll tell you that at once," answered the Inspector. "We want a young 
Chinaman, one Chang Li, who, we are informed, is concealed here, and has 
valuable stolen property on him. Now, then, do you know anything about 
him? Is he here?" 

The two men exchanged glances. For a moment they remained silent-- 
then the elder man spoke, running his eye over the expectant faces watching 
him. 

"Before I say any more," he answered, "I should just like to know where 
you got your information from?" 

"No!" replied the Inspector, firmly. "I shan't tell you. But I'll tell you this 
much--this Chang Li is wanted on a very serious charge as it is, and we may 
charge him with something much more serious. We've positive information 
that he's here--and I'm only giving you sound advice when I say that if he is 
here, you'll do well to show us where he is. Now, come, Mr. Pilmansey, is 
he here?" 

The elder Pilmansey shook his head--but the shake was more one of 
doubt than of denial. 

"IT can't say," he answered. "He might be." 

"What's that mean?" demanded the Inspector. "Might be? Surely you 
know who's in your own house!’ 

"No!" said the elder man, "I can't say. It's this way--we've a certain 
number of foreigners come here. There are few--just a few--Chinese and 
Japanese--medical students, you know. Now, some time ago--a couple of 
years ago--some of them asked us if we couldn't let them have three or four 
rooms at the top of the house in which to start a sort of little club of their 
own, so that they could have a place for their meetings, you understand. 
They were all quiet, very respectable young fellows--so we did. They have 
the top floor of this house. They furnished and fitted it up themselves. 
There's a separate entrance--at the side of the shop. Each of them has a 
latch-key of his own. So they can go in and out as they like--they never 
bother us. But, as a matter of fact, there are only four or five of them who 
are members now--the others have all left. That's the real truth--and I tell 
you I don't know if Mr. Chang Li might be up there or not. We know 
nothing about what they do in their rooms--they're only our tenants." 


"Let me ask you one question," said the Inspector, "Have either of you 
ever been in those rooms since you let them to these people!" 

"No!" answered the elder man. "Neither of us--at anytime!" 

"Then," commanded the Inspector, "I'll thank you to come up with us to 
them--now!" 

CHAPTER THIRTY 

-SEVEN 

CHANG LI 

Not without some grumbling as to waste of time and interference with 
business, the Pilmansey brothers led the way to a side door which opened 
into a passage that ran along the side of the shop and from whence a 
Staircase rose to the upper regions of the house. The elder pointed, 
significantly, to the street door at the end. 

"You'll take notice that these young fellows I told you of get to the 
rooms we let them through that?" he observed. "That door's always locked-- 
they all have latch-keys to it. They never come through the shop--we've 
nothing to do with them, and we don't know anything about whatever they 
may do in their rooms--all we're concerned with is that they pay their rent 
and behave themselves. And quiet enough they've always been--we've had 
no reason to complain." 

"And, as they all have latch-keys, I suppose they can get into the place 
at any hour of the day--or night?" suggested the Inspector. "There's no bar 
against them coming here at night?" 

"They can come in--and go out--whenever they please," answered the 
elder man. "I tell you we've nothing to do with them--except as their 
landlords." 

"Where do you live--yourselves?" asked the Inspector. "On these 
premises?" 

"No, we don't," replied the younger brother, who, of the two, had 
showed the keenest, if most silent, resentment at the police proceedings. 
"We live--elsewhere. This establishment is opened at eight in the morning, 
and closed at seven in the evening. We're never here after seven--either of 
us." 

"So that you never see anything of these foreigners at night-time?" 
asked the Inspector. "Don't know what they do, I suppose?" 

"We never see anything of 'em at any time," said the elder brother. "As 
you see, this passage and staircase is outside the shop. We know nothing 


whatever about them beyond what I've told you." 

"Well--take us up, and we'll see what we can find out," commanded the 
Inspector. "We're going to examine those rooms, Mr. Pilmansey, so we'll get 
it done at once." 

The intervening rooms between the lower and the top floors of the old 
house appeared to be given up to stores--the open doors revealed casks, 
cases, barrels, piles of biscuit and confectionery boxes--nothing to conceal 
there, decided the lynx-eyed men who trooped up the dingy stairs after the 
grumbling proprietors. But the door on the top floor was closed --and when 
Ayscough turned its handle he found it to be locked from within. 

"They've keys of their own for that, too," remarked the younger 
Pilmansey. "I don't see how you're going to get in, if there's nobody inside." 

"We're going in there whether there's anybody or not," said the 
Inspector. "Knock, Ayscough!--knock loudly!" 

The group of men gathered behind the leaders, and filling the whole of 
the lobby outside the closed door, waited, expectant and excited, in the 
silence which followed on Ayscough's loud beating on the upper panel. A 
couple of minutes went by: the detective knocked again, more insistently. 
And suddenly, and silently, the door was opened--first, an inch or two, then 
a little wider, and as Ayscough slipped a stoutly booted foot inside the crack 
a yellow face, lighted by a pair of narrow-slitted dark eyes, looked out--and 
immediately vanished. 

"In with you!" said the Inspector. "Careful, now!" 

Ayscough pushed the door open and walked in, the rest crowding on his 
heels. And Purdie, who was one of the foremost to enter, was immediately 
cognizant of two distinct odours--one, the scent of fragrant tea, the other of 
a certain heavy, narcotic something which presently overpowered the 
fragrance of the tea and left an acid and bitter taste. 

"Opium," he whispered to Lauriston, who was close at his elbow. 
"Opium! Smell it?" 

But Lauriston was more eyes than nose just then. He, like the rest of his 
companions, was staring at the scene on which they had entered. The room 
was of a good size--evidently, from its sloping ceilings, part of the attic 
story of the old house. The walls were hung with soft, clinging, Oriental 
draperies and curtains; a few easy chairs of wickerwork, a few small tables 
of like make, were disposed here and there: there was an abundance of rugs 


and cushions: in one corner a gas-stove was alight, and on it stood a kettle, 
singing merrily. 

The young man who had opened the door had retreated towards this 
stove; Purdie noticed that in one hand he held a small tea-pot. And in the 
left- hand corner, bent over a little table, and absorbed in their game, sat two 
other young men, correctly attired in English clothes, but obviously Chinese 
from their eyebrows to their toes, playing chess. 

The holder of the tea-pot cast a quick glance at the disturbance of this 
peaceful scene, and set down his tea-pot; the chess-players looked up for 
one second, showed not the faintest sign of perturbation--and looked down 
again. Then the man of the tea-pot spoke--one word. 

"Yes?" he said. 

"The fact is, Mister," said the elder Pilmansey, "these are police- 
officers. They want one of your friends--Mr. Chang Li." 

The three occupants of the room appeared to pay no attention. The 
chess- players went on playing; the other man reached for a canister, and 
mechanically emptied tea out of it into his pot. 

"Shut and lock that door, Ayscough," said the Inspector. "Let somebody 
stand by it. Now," he continued, turning to the three Chinese, "is one of you 
gentlemen Mr. Chang Li?" 

"No!" replied one of the chess-players. "Not one of us!" 

"Is he here?" demanded the Inspector. Then seeing that he was to be met 
by Oriental impassivity, he turned to the Pilmanseys. "What other rooms are 
there here?" he asked. 

"Two," answered the elder brother, pointing to the curtains at the rear of 
the room. "One there--the other there. Behind those hangings--two smaller 
rooms." 

The Inspector strode forward and tore the curtains aside. He flung open 
the first of the doors--and started back, catching his breath. 

"Phew!" he said. 

The heavy, narcotic odour which Purdie had noticed at once on entering 
the rooms came afresh, out of the newly-opened door, in a thick wave. And 
as the rest of them crowded after the Inspector, they saw why. This was a 
small room, hung like the first one with curiously-figured curtains, and 
lighted only by a sky-light, over which a square of blue stuff had been 
draped. In the subdued life they saw that there was nothing in that room but 
a lounge well fitted with soft cushions and pillows--and on it, his spare 


figure wrapped in a loose gown, lay a young Chinaman, who, as the 
foremost advanced upon him, blinked in their wondering faces out of eyes 
the pupils of which were still contracted. Near him lay an opium pipe-- 
close by, on a tiny stand, the materials for more consumption of the drug. 

The man who had accompanied the Inspector in his entrance to the tea- 
shop strode forward and seized the recumbent figure by the shoulder, 
shaking him gently. 

"Now then!" he said, sharply, "wake up, my man! Are you Chang Li?" 

The glazed eyes lifted themselves a little wonderingly; the dry lips 
moved. 

"Yes," he muttered. "Chang Li--yes. You want me?" 

"How long have you been here?" demanded the questioner. 

"How long--yes? Oh--I don't know. What do you want?" asked Chang 
Li. "I don't know you." 

The tea-maker thrust his head inside the room. 

"He can't tell you anything," he said, with a grin. "He has been--what 
you call on the break-out--with opium--ever so many days. He has--attacks 
that way. Takes a fit of it--just as some of your people take to the drink. He's 
coming out of it, now--and he'll be very, very unhappy tomorrow." 

The Inspector twisted round on the informant. 

"Look here!" he said. "Do you know how long he's been here-- 
stupifying himself? Is it a day--or days?" 

One of the chess-players lifted a stolid face. 

"He has been here--like that--several days," he said. "It's useless trying 
to do anything with him when he takes the fit--the craving, you understand? 
--into his head. If you want any information out of him, you'd better call 
again in a few hours." 

"Do you mean to tell me he's been here--like that--several days?" 
demanded the Inspector. 

"The young man with the tea-pot grinned again. 

"He's never been at a class at the medical school since the 17th," he 
announced. "I know that--he's in some classes with me. He's been here--all 
the time since then." 

The Inspector turned sharply on Ayscough. 

"The 17th!" he exclaimed. "And that affair was on the 18th! Then--" 

Chang Li was fumbling in a pocket of his gown. He found something 
there, raised a hand to his lips, swallowed something. And in a few seconds, 


as his eyes grew brighter, he turned a suspicious and sullen glance on the 
group which stood watching him. 

"What do you want?" he growled. "Who are you?" 

"We want some information from you," said the Inspector. "When did 
you last see your brother, or friend, or whatever he is--Chen Li?" 

Chang Li shook his head--it was obvious that he had no clear 
recollection. 

"Don't know," he answered. "Perhaps just now--perhaps tomorrow-- 
perhaps not for a long time." 

"When were you last at home--in Maida Vale?" asked the Inspector. 

But Chang Li gave no answer to that beyond a frown, and it was evident 
that as his wits cleared his temper was becoming ugly. He began to look 
round with more intelligence, scanning one face after another with growing 
dislike, and presently he muttered certain observations to himself which, 
though not in English, sounded anything but complimentary to those who 
watched him. And Ayscough suddenly turned to the superior officials. 

"Tf this man's been here ever since the 17th," he said, "he can't have had 
anything to do with the affairs in Praed Street and Maida Vale! Supposing, 
now--I'm only supposing--that young Jap's been lying all the time?" He 
turned again--this time on the two chess-players, who had now interrupted 
their game and were leaning back in their chairs, evidently amused at the 
baffled faces of the searchers. "Here!" he said, "do you know one Yada-- 
Mori Yada--a Japanese? Is he one of you?" 

"Oh, yes!" answered one of the chess-players. "Yada,--yes! We know 
him--a very smart fellow, Yada. You know him--too?" 

But before Ayscough could reply to this somewhat vexatious question, a 
man who had been left in the tearooms came hurrying up the staircase and 
burst in upon them. He made straight for the Inspector. 

"Man from the office, Sir, outside in a taxi!" he exclaimed breathlessly. 
"You're on the wrong track--you're to get to Multenius's shop in Praed 
Street at once. The real man's there!" 

CHAPTER THIRTY 

-EIGHT 

THE JEW AND THE JAP 

When Melky Rubinstein slipped quietly out of the police-station, he 
crossed the street, and taking up a position just within a narrow alley on the 


other side, set himself to watch the door which he had just quitted. There 
was a deep design in his mind, and he meant to carry it out--alone. 

Mr. Mori Yada, apparently as cool and unconcerned as ever, presently 
tripped down the steps of the police-station and went leisurely off, swinging 
his neatly rolled umbrella. As long as he was within sight of the police- 
station windows he kept up the same gentle pace--but as soon as he had 
turned the first corner his steps were quickened, and he made for a spot to 
which Melky had expected him to make--a cab-rank, on which two or three 
taxi-cabs were drawn up. He had reached the first, and was addressing the 
driver, when Melky, who had kept a few yards in the rear, stole gently up to 
his side and tapped him on the shoulder. 

"Mister!" said Melky. "A word--in private!" 

Yada turned on his interrupter with the swiftness of a snake, and for a 
second his white teeth showed themselves in an unmistakable snarl, and a 
Savage gleam came into his dark eyes. Both snarl and gleam passed as 
quickly as they had come, and the next instant he was smiling--as blandly as 
ever. 

"Oh, yes!" he said. "It is you--how do you do? Perhaps you are going 
my way--I can give you a lift--Yes?" 

Melky drew his man away a yard or two, and lowered his voice to a 
whisper. 

"Mister!" he said, with a note of deep confidence which made Yada look 
at him with a sudden sense of fear. "Mister!--I wouldn't go no way at all if I 
was you--just now. You're in danger, mister--you shoved your head into the 
lions' den when you walked in where I've just seen you! Deep, deep is them 
fellows, mister!--they're having you on toast. I know where you're thinking 
of going, mister, in that cab. Don't go--take my tip!" 

"How do you know where I'm going?" demanded Yada. 

"I was looking over Levendale's shoulder when he wrote that bit of a 
cheque, mister," answered Melky, in his quietest accents. "You're off to his 
bank to turn it into cash. And--if you walk into that bank--well, you'll never 
walk out again, alone! Mister!--they're going to collar you there--there's a 
trap laid for you!" 

Melky was watching Yada's face out of his own eye-corners, and he saw 
the olive-tinted skin pale a little, and the crafty eyes contract. And on the 
instant he pursued his tactics and his advantage. He had purposely steered 
the Japanese into a more crowded part of the street, and now he edged him 


into a bye-alley which led to a rookery of narrow bye-streets beyond. He 
felt that Yada was yielding--oppressed by a fear of the unknown. But 
suddenly Yada paused--drawing back from the hand which Melky had kept 
on his arm. 

"What are you after?" he demanded. "What is your game eh? You think 
to alarm me!--what do you want?" 

"Nothing unreasonable, mister," answered Melky. "You'll easily satisfy 
me. Game? Come, now, mister--I know your game! Bank first--to get some 
ready-- then somewhere to pick up a bit of luggage--then, a railway station. 
That's it, ain't it, now? No blooming good, mister--they're ready for you the 
minute you walk into that bank! If they don't take you then, they'll only wait 
to follow you to the station. Mister!--you ain't a cat's chance!--you're done-- 
if you don't make it worth my while to help you! See?" 

Yada looked round, doubtfully. They had turned two or three corners by 
that time, and were in a main street, which lay at the back of Praed Street. 
He glanced at Melky's face--which suggested just then nothing but cunning 
and stratagem. 

"What can you do for me?" he asked. "How much do you want? You 
want money, eh?" 

"Make it a hundred quid, mister," said Melky. "Just a hundred of the 
best, and I'll put you where all the police in London won't find you for the 
rest of today, and get you out of it at night in such a fashion that you'll be as 
safe as if you was at home. You won't never see your home in Japan, again, 
mister, if you don't depend on yours truly! And a hundred ain't nothing-- 
considering what you've got at stake." 

"I haven't a hundred pounds to give you," answered Yada. "I have 
scarcely any money but this cheque." 

"In course you ain't, mister!" agreed Melky. "I twigged your game 
straight off--you only came there to the police-station to put yourself in 
funds for your journey! But that's all right!--you come along of me, and let 
me put you in safety--then you give me that cheque--I'll get it cashed in ten 
minutes without going to any banks--see? Friend o' mine hereabouts--he'll 
cash it at his bank close by--anybody'll cash a cheque o' Levendale's. Come 
on, now, mister. We're close to that little port o' refuge I'm telling you 
about." 

The bluff was going down--Melky felt, as much as saw, that Yada was 
swallowing it in buckets. And he slipped his hand within his companion's 


arm, piloted him along the street, across Praed Street, round the back of the 
houses into the narrow passage which communicated with the rear of the 
late Daniel Multenius's premises, and in at the little door which opened on 
the parlour wherein so many events had recently taken place. 

"Where are you taking me?" asked Yada, suspiciously, as they crossed 
the threshold. 

"All serene, mister!" answered Melky, reassuringly. "Friend o' mine here 
--my cousin. All right--and all secure. You're as safe here as you will be in 
your grave, mister--s'elp me, you are! Zillah!" 

Zillah walked into the parlour and justified Melky's supreme confidence 
in her by showing no surprise or embarrassment. She gave Yada the merest 
glance, and turned to Melky. 

"Bit o' business with this young gentleman, Zillah," said Melky. "That 
little room, upstairs, now--what?" "Oh, all right!" said Zillah, indifferently. 
"You know your way--you'll be quiet enough there." 

Melky signed to Yada to follow him, and led the way up the stairs to the 
very top of the house. He conducted the Japanese into the small room in 
which were some ancient moth-and-worm-eaten bits of furniture, an old 
chest or two, and a plenitude of dust--and carefully closed the door when he 
and his captive had got inside. 

"Now, mister!" he said, "you're as safe here as you could be in any spot 
in the wide world. Let's get to business--and let's understand each other. 
You want that cheque turned into cash--you want to get out of London 
tonight? All right--then hand over your check and keep quiet till I come 
back. Is there anything else now--any bit of luggage you want?" 

"You do all this if I pay you one hundred pounds?" asked Yada. 

"That'll do me, mister," answered Melky. "I'm a poor fellow, d'ye see?--I 
don't pick up a hundred quid every day, I assure you! So if there is 
anything--" 

"A suit-case--at the luggage office at Oxford Circus Tube," said Yada. "I 
must have it--papers, you understand. If you will get me that--" 

"Give me the ticket--and that cheque," said Melky. He slipped the two 
bits of paper into his pocket, and made for the door. "I'll turn the key 
outside," he said. "You'll be safer. Make yourself comfortable, mister-- I'll 
be back in an hour with the money and the goods." 

Two minutes later Melky confronted Zillah in the parlour and grinned at 
her. Zillah regarded him suspiciously. 


"What's this, Melky?" she demanded. "What're you up to?" 

"Zillah!" said Melky, "you'll be proud of your cousin, Melky 
Rubinstein, before ever it's dinner-time--you will do, Zillah! And in the 
meantine, keep your counsel, Zillah, while he fetches a nice large 
policeman." 

"Is that Japanese locked in that little room?" asked Zillah. 

Melky tapped the side of his nose, and without a word looked out into 
the street. A policeman, large enough for all practical purposes, was 
lounging along the side-walk; another, equally bulky, was looking into a 
shop- window twenty yards away across the street. Within a couple of 
minutes Melky had both in the back-parlour and was giving them and Zillah 
a swift but particular account of his schemes. 

"You're sure you're right, Melky?" asked Zillah. "You're not making any 
mistake?" 

"Mistake!" exclaimed Melky, satirically. "You'll see about that in a 
minute! Now," he added, turning to the policemen, "you come quietly up-- 
and do exactly what I've told you. We'll soon know about mistakes, Zillah!" 

Yada, left to himself, had spent his time in gazing out of the dirty 
window of his prison. There was not much of a prospect. The window 
commanded the various backyards of that quarter. As if to consider any 
possible chance of escape, he looked out. There was a projection beneath 
him, a convenient water-pipe--he might make a perilous descent, if need 
arose. But, somehow, he believed in that little Jew: he believed, much more, 
in the little Jew's greed for a hundred pounds of ready money. The little Jew 
with the cunning smile had seen his chance of making a quiet penny, and 
had taken it--it was all right, said Yada, all right. And yet, there was one 
horrible thought--supposing, now that Melky had got the cheque, that he 
cashed it and made off with all the money, never to return? 

On top of that thought, Melky did return--much sooner than Yada had 
expected. He opened the door and beckoned the prisoner out into the dark 
lobby at the top of the stairs. 

"Come here a minute, mister," said Melky, invitingly. "Just a word!" 

Yada, all unsuspecting, stepped out--and found his arms firmly gripped 
by two bulky policemen. The policemen were very quiet--but Melky 
laughed gleefully while Yada screamed and cursed him. And while he 
laughed Melky went through his prisoner's pockets in a knowing and skilful 
fashion, and when he had found what he expected to find, he made his 


helpers lock Yada up again, and taking them downstairs to the parlour laid 
his discoveries on the table before them and Zillah. There was a great 
orange-yellow diamond in various folds of tissue-paper, and a thick wad of 
bank-notes, with an indiarubber band round them. 

These valuables lay, carelessly displayed, on the table when the party 
from Pilmansey's Tea Rooms came tumbling into the shop and the parlour, 
an hour later. Melky was calmly smoking a cigar--and he went on smoking 
it as he led the Inspector and his men upstairs to the prisoner. He could not 
deprive himself of the pleasure of a dig at Ayscough. 

"Went one better than you again, Mr. Ayscough," he said, as he laid his 
hand on the key of the locked room. "Now if I hadn't seen through my 
young gentleman--" 

But there, as Melky threw open the door, his words of assurance came 
to an end. His face dropped as he stared into an empty room. Yada had 
risked his neck, and gone down the water-pipe. 

CHAPTER THIRTY 

-NINE 

THE DIAMOND NECKLACE 

For the better part of a fortnight the sleuth-hounds of New Scotland 
Yard hunted for Mr. Mori Yada in all the likely and unlikely places in 
London and sent out their enquiries much further afield. They failed to find 
him. One small clue they got, with little difficulty. After the hue-and-cry 
was fairly out, an Edgware Road pawnbroker came forward and informed 
the police that at two o'clock, or thereabouts, on the afternoon of the day on 
which Yada had made his escape from the window, a young Japanese 
gentleman who gave his name as Mr. Motono and his address at a small 
hotel close by and who volunteered the explanation that he was temporarily 
short of cash until a remittance arrived, had borrowed five pounds from him 
on a pearl tie-pin which he had drawn from his cravat. That was Yada, 
without a doubt--but from that point Yada vanished. 

But hunger is the cleverest detective, and at the end of the fortnight, 
certain officials of the Japanese embassy in London found themselves 
listening to a strange tale from the fugitive, who had come to the end of his 
loan, had nowhere to turn and no one but the representatives of his nation to 
whom he could appeal. Yada told a strange tale--and all the stranger 
because, as the police officials who were called in to hear it anew 
recognized that there was probably some truth in it. It amounted, when all 


was heard, to this-- Yada was willing to confess that for a few days he had 
been a successful thief, but he stoutly denied that he was a murderer. 

This was his story:--On the 18th November, in the evening, he was at 
the club which housed itself in Pilmansey's attic. There he saw Chang Li, 
who, according to the other members who were there, was beginning one of 
his periodic fits of opium smoking, and had been in the inner room, 
stupifying himself, since the previous day. Yada knew that it was highly 
necessary that Chang Li should be in attendance at certain classes at the 
medical school during the next few days, and tried to rouse him out of his 
debauch, with no result. Next day, the 19th, he went to Pilmansey's again -- 
Chang Li was still in the realms of bliss and likely to stop there until he had 
had enough of them. For two days nobody at the club nor at the school had 
seen Chen Li--and Chen Li was the only person who could do anything 
with Chang. So, late that night of the 19th November, Yada went up to 
Maida Vale, taking Chang Li's keys with him. He admitted himself to 
garden and house and found the house empty. But just as he was entering 
the front door he heard the voice of Chen Li at the garden gate; he also 
heard the voice of an Englishman. Also he caught something of what that 
Englishman said. He was telling Chen Li that he'd better take him, the 
Englishman, inside, and settle with him--or things would be all the worse. 
And at that, he, Yada, had slipped into the house, quietly closed the front 
door behind him, gone into the front room, hidden himself behind a curtain 
and waited. 

Into that front room, Chen Li had presently conducted a man. He was, 
said Yada, a low-class Englishman--what is called a Cockney. He had begun 
to threaten Chen Li at once. He told his tale. He was, said this fellow, next 
door neighbour to Mr. Daniel Multenius, in Praed Street, Chen Li's 
landlord: his name, if Chen Li wanted to know it, was Parslett, fruitier and 
green-grocer, and it was there, bold as brass, over his shop-door, for him or 
anybody to look at. He had a side-door to his house: that side-door was 
exactly opposite a side-door in Mr. Multenius's house, opening into his 
back-parlour. Now, the previous afternoon, he, Parslett, had had a 
consignment of very fine mushrooms sent in--rare things at that time of 
year--and knowing that the old man had a great taste for them and didn't 
mind what price he paid, he stepped across with a dish of them to tempt 
him. He found Mr. Multenius in his parlour--he was counting a lot of bank- 
notes--they must, said Parslett, have represented a large sum. The old man 


bade him leave the mushrooms, said he'd send him the money across 
presently, and motioned him out. Parslett put the dish of mushrooms aside 
on a chiffonier and went away. Somewhat later, chancing to be at his front 
door and looking out into the street, he saw Chen Li open the door of 
Multenius's shop and go swiftly away. Half-an-hour after that he heard that 
something had happened at Multenius's--later in the evening he heard 
definitely that the old man had been assaulted under circumstances which 
pointed to murder for the sake of robbery. And then he, Parslett, now put 
two and two together--and had fixed on Chen Li as the culprit. And now-- 
how much, was Chen Li going to pay for silence? 

According to Yada, Chen Li had had little to say--his chief anxiety, 
indeed, had been to find out what the man wanted. Parslett was definite 
enough about that. He wanted a thousand pounds--and he wanted it in gold, 
and as much of it as Chen Li could hand out there and then. He refused to 
believe that Chen Li hadn't gold in considerable quantity somewhere about - 
-he must, said Parslett, have changed some of those notes since he had 
stolen them the previous day. Chen Li protested that he had but some fifty 
or sixty pounds in gold available--but he promised to have the rest of the 
thousand ready on the following evening. Finally, he handed Parslett fifty 
pounds, arranged that he should call the next night--and then invited him to 
take a drink. Parslett pocketed the money and accepted the invitation-- and 
Yada, from his hiding-place, saw Chen Li go to the sideboard, mix whisky 
and soda and pour into the mixture a few drops from a phial which he took 
from his waistcoat pocket. Parslett drank off the contents of the glass--and 
Chen Li went down to the gate with him. 

Yada followed to the front door and, through a slight opening, watched. 
The garden was fairly well lighted by the moon, which had recently risen. 
He saw Chen Li let the man out. He saw him turn from the gate and slowly 
come back towards the house. And then he saw something else--the sudden 
spring, from behind a big laurel bush, of a man--a short-statured, slight- 
figured man, who leapt on Chen Li with the agility of a panther. He saw the 
flash of a knife in the moonlight--he heard a muffled cry, and startled groan- 
-and saw Chen Li pitch forward and lie evidently lifeless, where he fell. He 
saw the assailant stoop, seize his victim by the shoulders and drag him 
behind the shrubbery. Then, without further delay, the murderer hurried to 
the gate. Evidently assured himself that there was no one about, let himself 
out, and was gone. 


By all the solemn oaths that he could think of, Yada swore that this was 
true. Of another thing he was certain--the murderer was a Chinese. 

Now began his own career of crime. He was just then very hard up. He 
had spent much more than his allowance--he was in debt at his lodgings and 
elsewhere. Somewhere, he felt sure, there was, in that house, the money 
which Chen Li had evidently stolen from old Multenius. He immediately set 
to work to find it. But he had no difficulty--the bank-notes were in the 
drawer from which he had seen Chen Li take the gold which he had given 
to the blackmailer, Parslett. He hurriedly transferred them to his own 
pocket, and got away from the house by the door at the back of the garden - 
-and it was not until late that night, in the privacy of his own rooms, that he 
found he had nearly eighty thousand pounds in his possession. 

For some days, said Yada, he was at a loss what to do with his booty. He 
was afraid of attempting to change five hundred pound notes. He made 
cautious enquiries as to how that could be done--and he began to think that 
the notes were so much waste paper to him. And then Ayscough called on 
him--and for the first time, he heard the story of the orange-yellow 
diamond. 

That gave him an idea. He had a very accurate knowledge of Chinese 
habits and characteristics, and he felt sure that Chen Li would have hidden 
that diamond in his pig-tail. So he took advantage of his possession of the 
detective's card to go to the mortuary, to get a minute or two alone with the 
body, and to slip his hand underneath the dead man's silk cap. There he 
found the diamond--and he knew that whether the bank-notes were to be of 
any value to him or not, the diamond would be if he could only escape to 
the Continent. 

But--he wanted funds; wanted them badly. He thereupon conceived the 
bold idea of getting a reward for his knowledge. He went to the police- 
station with a merely modest motive in his mind--fifty pounds would carry 
him to Vienna, where he knew how to dispose of the diamond at once, with 
no questions asked. But when he found the owners of the diamond and the 
bank- notes present he decided to play for higher stakes. He got what he 
asked for--and, if it had not been for that little Jew, he said malevolently, he 
would have got out of England that eventful afternoon. But--it was not so 
written--and the game was up. Only--what he had said was true. Now let 
them do what they could for him--but let them search for Chen Li's 
murderer. 
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The folk who had been chiefly concerned about the orange-yellow 
diamond and the eighty thousand pounds' worth of Bank of England notes 
were not so much troubled about proving the truth of Yada's strange story as 
Yada himself was--the main point to them was that they had recovered their 
property. Naturally they felt remarkably grateful to Melky Rubinstein for 
his astuteness in circumventing Yada at what might have been the last 
moment. And one day, at that portion of it when business was slack and 
everybody was feeling comfortable after dinner, Melky called on Mrs. 
Goldmark and became confidentially closeted with her in a little parlour 
behind her establishment which she kept sacred to herself. Mrs. Goldmark, 
who had quick eyes, noticed that Melky was wearing his best clothes, and a 
new silk hat, and new gloves, and had put his feet into patent-leather boots 
which she secretly and sympathizingly--felt to be at least a size too small 
for him. He sighed as he sat near her on the sofa--and Mrs. Goldmark 
looked at him with concem. 

"Such a time you have lately, Mr. Rubinstein, don't you?" she said 
feelingly. "Such worries--such troubles! And the risk you ran taking that 
wicked young man all by yourself--so brave of you! You'd ought to have 
one of these medals what they give to folks, so!" 

"You think that?" responded Melky, brightening suspiciously. "Oh, Mrs. 
Goldmark, your words is like wine--all my life I been wishing some 
beautiful woman would say them things to me! Now I feel like I was two 
foot taller, Mrs. Goldmark! But I don't want no medals--not me. Mr. 
Levendale and Mr. Purvis, they came to me and say they must give me a 
reward--handsome reward, you understand, for getting back their goods. So 
I say no--I won't have nothing for myself--nothing. But, I say, just so-- there 
is one that should be rewarded. Mrs. Goldmark!--do you know what? I 
think of you when I say that!" 

Mrs. Goldmark uttered a feeble scream, clasped her hands, and stared at 
Melky out of her melting eyes. 

"Me?" she exclaimed. "Why--I ain't done nothing, Mr. Rubinstein!" 

"Listen to me," persisted Melky. "What I says to Mr. Levendale is this 
here--if Mrs. Goldmark hadn't had her eating establishment, and if Mr. 
Purvis hadn't gone into it to eat a chop and to drop his platinum solitaire on 
the table, and if Mrs. Goldmark hadn't taken care of that platinum solitaire, 
and if things hadn't sprung from it--eh, what then, I should like to know? So 


Mrs. Goldmark is entitled to whatever little present there is!--that's how I 
put it, Mrs. Goldmark. And Mr. Levendale and Mr. Purvis, they agreed with 
me--and oh, Mrs. Goldmark, ain't you going to be nice and let me put this 
round your beautiful neck?" 

Mrs. Goldmark screamed again as Melky produced a diamond necklace, 
lying in a blue velvet bed in a fine morocco case. The glitter of the 
diamonds turned both beholders hoarse with emotion. 

"Do you know what, Mrs. Goldmark!" whispered Melky. "It cost a 
thousand guineas--and no error! Now you bend your lovely head, and I puts 
it on you--oh, ain't you more beautiful than the Queen of Sheba! And ain't 
you Melky's queen, Mrs. Goldmark--say you was!" 

"Lor', Mr. Rubinstein!" said Mrs. Goldmark, coyly. "It's as if you was 
proposing to me!" 

"Why, ain't I?" exclaimed Melky, gathering courage. "Don't you see I'm 
in all my best clothes? Ain't it nothing but weddings, just now? There's Mr. 
Lauriston a-going to marry Zillah, and Mr. Purdie's a-fixing it up with 
Levendale's governess, and--oh, Mrs. Goldmark, ain't I worshipped you 
every time I come to eat my dinner in your eating house? Ain't you the 
loveliest woman in all Paddington. Say the word, Mrs. Goldmark--don't you 
see I'm like as if I was that hungry I could eat you?" 

Then Mrs. Goldmark said the word--and presently escaped from 
Melky's embrace to look at herself and her necklace in the mirror. 


Contents 
THE PARADISE MYSTERY 
by J. S. Fletcher 


CHAPTER I 
ONLY THE GUARDIAN 


American tourists, sure appreciators of all that is ancient and 
picturesque in England, invariably come to a halt, holding their breath in a 
sudden catch of wonder, as they pass through the half-ruinous gateway 
which admits to the Close of Wrychester. Nowhere else in England is there 
a fairer prospect of old-world peace. There before their eyes, set in the 
centre of a great green sward, fringed by tall elms and giant beeches, rises 
the vast fabric of the thirteenth-century Cathedral, its high spire piercing the 
skies in which rooks are for ever circling and calling. The time-worn stone, 
at a little distance delicate as lacework, is transformed at different hours of 
the day into shifting shades of colour, varying from grey to purple: the 
massiveness of the great nave and transepts contrasts impressively with the 
gradual tapering of the spire, rising so high above turret and clerestory that 
it at last becomes a mere line against the ether. In morning, as in afternoon, 
or in evening, here is a perpetual atmosphere of rest; and not around the 
great church alone, but in the quaint and ancient houses which fence in the 
Close. Little less old than the mighty mass of stone on which their ivy- 
framed windows look, these houses make the casual observer feel that here, 
if anywhere in the world, life must needs run smoothly. Under those high 
gables, behind those mullioned windows, in the beautiful old gardens lying 
between the stone porches and the elm-shadowed lawn, nothing, one would 
think, could possibly exist but leisured and pleasant existence: even the 
busy streets of the old city, outside the crumbling gateway, seem, for the 
moment, far off. 

In one of the oldest of these houses, half hidden behind trees and shrubs 
in a corner of the Close, three people sat at breakfast one fine May morning. 
The room in which they sat was in keeping with the old house and its 
surroundings--a long, low-ceilinged room, with oak panelling around its 


walls, and oak beams across its roof--a room of old furniture, and, old 
pictures, and old books, its antique atmosphere relieved by great masses of 
flowers, set here and there in old china bowls: through its wide windows, 
the--casements of which were thrown wide open, there was an inviting 
prospect of a high-edged flower garden, and, seen in vistas through the trees 
and shrubberies, of patches of the west front of the Cathedral, now sombre 
and grey in shadow. But on the garden and into this flower-scented room 
the sun was shining gaily through the trees, and making gleams of light on 
the silver and china on the table and on the faces of the three people who sat 
around it. 

Of these three, two were young, and the third was one of those men 
whose age it is never easy to guess--a tall, clean-shaven, bright-eyed, alert- 
looking man, good-looking in a clever, professional sort of way, a man 
whom no one could have taken for anything but a member of one of the 
learned callings. In some lights he looked no more than forty: a strong light 
betrayed the fact that his dark hair had a streak of grey in it, and was 
showing a tendency to whiten about the temples. A strong, intellectually 
superior man, this, scrupulously groomed and well-dressed, as befitted what 
he really was--a medical practitioner with an excellent connection amongst 
the exclusive society of a cathedral town. Around him hung an undeniable 
air of content and prosperity --as he turned over a pile of letters which stood 
by his plate, or glanced at the morning newspaper which lay at his elbow, it 
was easy to see that he had no cares beyond those of the day, and that they-- 
so far as he knew then--were not likely to affect him greatly. Seeing him in 
these pleasant domestic circumstances, at the head of his table, with 
abundant evidences of comfort and refinement and modest luxury about 
him, any one would have said, without hesitation, that Dr. Mark Ransford 
was undeniably one of the fortunate folk of this world. 

The second person of the three was a boy of apparently seventeen--a 
well-built, handsome lad of the senior schoolboy type, who was devoting 
himself in business-like fashion to two widely-differing pursuits--one, the 
consumption of eggs and bacon and dry toast; the other, the study of a Latin 
textbook, which he had propped up in front of him against the old-fashioned 
silver cruet. His quick eyes wandered alternately between his book and his 
plate; now and then he muttered a line or two to himself. His companions 
took no notice of these combinations of eating and learning: they knew 


from experience that it was his way to make up at breakfast-time for the 
moments he had stolen from his studies the night before. 

It was not difficult to see that the third member of the party, a girl of 
nineteen or twenty, was the boy's sister. Each had a wealth of brown hair, 
inclining, in the girl's case to a shade that had tints of gold in it; each had 
grey eyes, in which there was a mixture of blue; each had a bright, vivid 
colour; each was undeniably good-looking and eminently healthy. No one 
would hive doubted that both had lived a good deal of an open-air 
existence: the boy was already muscular and sinewy: the girl looked as if 
she was well acquainted with the tennis racket and the golf-stick. Nor 
would any one have made the mistake of thinking that these two were blood 
relations of the man at the head of the table--between them and him there 
was not the least resemblance of feature, of colour, or of manner. 

While the boy learnt the last lines of his Latin, and the doctor turned 
over the newspaper, the girl read a letter --evidently, from the large 
sprawling handwriting, the missive of some girlish correspondent. She was 
deep in it when, from one of the turrets of the Cathedral, a bell began to 
ring. At that, she glanced at her brother. 

"There's Martin, Dick!" she said. "You'll have to hurry." 

Many a long year before that, in one of the bygone centuries, a worthy 
citizen of Wrychester, Martin by name, had left a sum of money to the Dean 
and Chapter of the Cathedral on condition that as long as ever the Cathedral 
stood, they should cause to be rung a bell from its smaller bell-tower for 
three minutes before nine o'clock every morning, all the year round. What 
Martin's object had been no one now knew--but this bell served to remind 
young gentlemen going to offices, and boys going to school, that the hour 
of their servitude was near. And Dick Bewery, without a word, bolted half 
his coffee, snatched up his book, grabbed at a cap which lay with more 
books on a chair close by, and vanished through the open window. The 
doctor laughed, laid aside his newspaper, and handed his cup across the 
table. 

"I don't think you need bother yourself about Dick's ever being late, 
Mary," he said. "You are not quite aware of the power of legs that are only 
seventeen years old. Dick could get to any given point in just about one- 
fourth of the time that I could, for instance--moreover, he has a cunning 
knowledge of every short cut in the city." 

Mary Bewery took the empty cup and began to refill it. 


"I don't like him to be late," she remarked. "It's the beginning of bad 
habits." 

"Oh, well!" said Ransford indulgently. "He's pretty free from anything 
of that sort, you know. I haven't even suspected him of smoking, yet." 

"That's because he thinks smoking would stop his growth and interfere 
with his cricket," answered Mary. "He would smoke if it weren't for that." 

"That's giving him high praise, then," said Ransford. "You couldn't give 
him higher! Know how to repress his inclinations. An excellent thing--and 
most unusual, I fancy. Most people--don't!" 

He took his refilled cup, rose from the table, and opened a box of 
cigarettes which stood on the mantelpiece. And the girl, instead of picking 
up her letter again, glanced at him a little doubtfully. 

"That reminds me of--of something I wanted to say to you," she said. 
"You're quite right about people not repressing their inclinations. I--I wish 
some people would!" 

Ransford turned quickly from the hearth and gave her a sharp look, 
beneath which her colour heightened. Her eyes shifted their gaze away to 
her letter, and she picked it up and began to fold it nervously. And at that 
Ransford rapped out a name, putting a quick suggestion of meaning inquiry 
into his voice. 

"Bryce?" he asked. 

The girl nodded her face showing distinct annoyance and dislike. Before 
saying more, Ransford lighted a cigarette. 

"Been at it again?" he said at last. "Since-last time?" 

"Twice," she answered. "I didn't like to tell you--I've hated to bother you 
about it. But--what am I to do? I dislike him intensely--I can't tell why, but 
it's there, and nothing could ever alter the feeling. And though I told him-- 
before--that it was useless--he mentioned it again--yesterday--at Mrs. 
Folliot's garden-party." 

"Confound his impudence!" growled Ransford. "Oh, well!--I'll have to 
settle with him myself. It's useless trifling with anything like that. I gave 
him a quiet hint before. And since he won't take it--all right!" 

"But--what shall you do?" she asked anxiously. "Not--send him away?" 

"If he's any decency about him, he'll go--after what I say to him," 
answered Ransford. "Don't you trouble yourself about it--I'm not at all keen 
about him. He's a clever enough fellow, and a good assistant, but I don't like 
him, personally--never did." 


"I don't want to think that anything that I say should lose him his 
situation--or whatever you call it," she remarked slowly. "That would seem- 

"No need to bother," interrupted Ransford. "He'll get another in two 
minutes--so to speak. Anyway, we can't have this going on. The fellow must 
be an ass! When I was young--" 

He stopped short at that, and turning away, looked out across the garden 
as if some recollection had suddenly struck him. 

"When you were young--which is, of course, such an awfully long time 
since!" said the girl, a little teasingly. "What?" 

"Only that if a woman said No--unmistakably--once, a man took it as 
final," replied Ransford. "At least--so I was always given to believe. 
Nowadays--" 

"You forget that Mr. Pemberton Bryce is what most people would call a 
very pushing young man," said Mary. "If he doesn't get what he wants in 
this world, it won't be for not asking for it. But--if you must speak to him-- 
and I really think you must!--will you tell him that he is not going to get-- 
me? Perhaps he'll take it finally from you--as my guardian." 

"I don't know if parents and guardians count for much in these 
degenerate days," said Ransford. "But--I won't have him annoying you. 
And--I suppose it has come to annoyance?" 

"It's very annoying to be asked three times by a man whom you've told 
flatly, once for all, that you don't want him, at any time, ever!" she 
answered. "It's--irritating!" 

"All right," said Ransford quietly. "I'll speak to him. There's going to be 
no annoyance for you under this roof." 

The girl gave him a quick glance, and Ransford turned away from her 
and picked up his letters. 

"Thank you," she said. "But--there's no need to tell me that, because I 
know it already. Now I wonder if you'll tell me something more?" 

Ransford turned back with a sudden apprehension. 

"Well?" he asked brusquely. "What?" 

"When are you going to tell me all about--Dick and myself?" she asked. 
"You promised that you would, you know, some day. And--a whole year's 
gone by since then. And--Dick's seventeen! He won't be satisfied always-- 
just to know no more than that our father and mother died when we were 


very little, and that you've been guardian--and all that you have been!--to 
us. Will he, now?" 

Ransford laid down his letters again, and thrusting his hands in his 
pockets, squared his shoulders against the mantelpiece. "Don't you think 
you might wait until you're twenty-one?" he asked. 

"Why?" she said, with a laugh. "I'm just twenty--do you really think I 
shall be any wiser in twelve months? Of course I shan't!" 

"You don't know that," he replied. "You may be--a great deal wiser." 

"But what has that got to do with it?" she persisted. "Is there any reason 
why I shouldn't be told--everything?" 

She was looking at him with a certain amount of demand--and 
Ransford, who had always known that some moment of this sort must 
inevitably come, felt that she was not going to be put off with ordinary 
excuses. He hesitated--and she went on speaking. 

"You know," she continued, almost pleadingly. "We don't know 
anything--at all. I never have known, and until lately Dick has been too 
young to care--" 

"Has he begun asking questions?" demanded Ransford hastily. 

"Once or twice, lately--yes," replied Mary. "It's only natural." She 
laughed a little--a forced laugh. "They say," she went on, "that it doesn't 
matter, nowadays, if you can't tell who your grandfather was--but, just 
think, we don't know who our father was--except that his name was John 
Bewery. That doesn't convey much." 

"You know more," said Ransford. "I told you--always have told you-- 
that he was an early friend of mine, a man of business, who, with your 
mother, died young, and I, as their friend, became guardian to you and 
Dick. Is--is there anything much more that I could tell?" 

"There's something I should very much like to know --personally," she 
answered, after a pause which lasted so long that Ransford began to feel 
uncomfortable under it. "Don't be angry--or hurt--if I tell you plainly what it 
is. I'm quite sure it's never even occurred to Dick--but I'm three years ahead 
of him. It's this--have we been dependent on you?" 

Ransford's face flushed and he turned deliberately to the window, and 
for a moment stood staring out on his garden and the glimpses of the 
Cathedral. And just as deliberately as he had turned away, he turned back. 

"No!" he said. "Since you ask me, I'll tell you that. You've both got 
money--due to you when you're of age. It--it's in my hands. Not a great lot-- 


but sufficient to--to cover all your expenses. Education--everything. When 
you're twenty-one, I'll hand over yours--when Dick's twenty-one, his. 
Perhaps I ought to have told you all that before, but--I didn't think it 
necessary. I--I dare say I've a tendency to let things slide." 

"You've never let things slide about us," she replied quickly, with a 
sudden glance which made him turn away again. "And I only wanted to 
know--because I'd got an idea that--well, that we were owing everything to 
you.” 

"Not from me!" he exclaimed. 

"No--that would never be!" she said. "But--don't you understand? I-- 
wanted to know--something. Thank you. I won't ask more now." 

"I've always meant to tell you--a good deal," remarked Ransford, after 
another pause. "You see, I can scarcely--yet --realize that you're both 
growing up! You were at school a year ago. And Dick is still very young. 
Are--are you more satisfied now?" he went on anxiously. "If not--" 

"I'm quite satisfied," she answered. "Perhaps--some day --you'll tell me 
more about our father and mother?--but never mind even that now. You're 
sure you haven't minded my asking --what I have asked?" 

"Of course not--of course not!" he said hastily. "I ought to have 
remembered. And--but we'll talk again. I must get into the surgery--and 
have a word with Bryce, too." 

"If you could only make him see reason and promise not to offend 
again," she said. "Wouldn't that solve the difficulty?" 

Ransford shook his head and made no answer. He picked up his letters 
again and went out, and down a long stone-walled passage which led to his 
surgery at the side of the house. He was alone there when he had shut the 
door--and he relieved his feelings with a deep groan. 

"Heaven help me if the lad ever insists on the real truth and on having 
proofs and facts given to him!" he muttered. "I shouldn't mind telling her, 
when she's a bit older--but he wouldn't understand as she would. Anyway, 
thank God I can keep up the pleasant fiction about the money without her 
ever knowing that I told her a deliberate lie just now. But --what's in the 
future? Here's one man to be dismissed already, and there'll be others, and 
one of them will be the favoured man. That man will have to be told! And-- 
so will she, then. And--my God! she doesn't see, and mustn't see, that I'm 
madly in love with her myself! She's no idea of it --and she shan't have; I 
must--must continue to be--only the guardian!" 


He laughed a little cynically as he laid his letters down on his desk and 
proceeded to open them--in which occupation he was presently interrupted 
by the opening of the side-door and the entrance of Mr. Pemberton Bryce. 

CHAPTER II 

MAKING AN ENEMY 

It was characteristic of Pemberton Bryce that he always walked into a 
room as if its occupant were asleep and he was afraid of waking him. He 
had a gentle step which was soft without being stealthy, and quiet 
movements which brought him suddenly to anybody's side before his 
presence was noticed. He was by Ransford's desk ere Ransford knew he 
was in the surgery--and Ransford's sudden realization of his presence 
roused a certain feeling of irritation in his mind, which he instantly 
endeavoured to suppress--it was no use getting cross with a man of whom 
you were about to rid yourself, he said to himself. And for the moment, 
after replying to his assistant's greeting--a greeting as quiet as his entrance-- 
he went on reading his letters, and Bryce turned off to that part of the 
surgery in which the drugs were kept, and busied himself in making up 
some prescription. Ten minutes went by in silence; then Ransford pushed 
his correspondence aside, laid a paper-weight on it, and twisting his chair 
round, looked at the man to whom he was going to say some unpleasant 
things. Within himself he was revolving a question--how would Bryce take 
it? 

He had never liked this assistant of his, although he had then had him in 
employment for nearly two years. There was something about Pemberton 
Bryce which he did not understand and could not fathom. He had come to 
him with excellent testimonials and good recommendations; he was well up 
to his work, successful with patients, thoroughly capable as a general 
practitioner--there was no fault to be found with him on any professional 
grounds. But to Ransford his personality was objectionable--why, he was 
not quite sure. Outwardly, Bryce was rather more than presentable--a tall, 
good-looking man of twenty-eight or thirty, whom some people--women 
especially--would call handsome; he was the sort of young man who knows 
the value of good clothes and a smart appearance, and his professional 
manner was all that could be desired. But Ransford could not help 
distinguishing between Bryce the doctor and Bryce the man--and Bryce the 
man he did not like. Outside the professional part of him, Bryce seemed to 
him to be undoubtedly deep, sly, cunning--he conveyed the impression of 


being one of those men whose ears are always on the stretch, who take 
everything in and give little out. There was a curious air of watchfulness 
and of secrecy about him in private matters which was as repellent--to 
Ransford's thinking--as it was hard to explain. Anyway, in private affairs, he 
did not like his assistant, and he liked him less than ever as he glanced at 
him on this particular occasion. 

"I want a word with you," he said curtly. "I'd better say it now." 

Bryce, who was slowly pouring some liquid from one bottle into 
another, looked quietly across the room and did not interrupt himself in his 
work. Ransford knew that he must have recognized a certain significance in 
the words just addressed to him--but he showed no outward sign of it, and 
the liquid went on trickling from one bottle to the other with the same 
uniform steadiness. 

"Yes?" said Bryce inquiringly. "One moment." 

He finished his task calmly, put the corks in the bottles, labelled one, 
restored the other to a shelf, and turned round. Not a man to be easily 
startled--not easily turned from a purpose, this, thought Ransford as he 
glanced at Bryce's eyes, which had a trick of fastening their gaze on people 
with an odd, disconcerting persistency. 

"I'm sorry to say what I must say," he began. "But--you've brought it on 
yourself. I gave you a hint some time ago that your attentions were not 
welcome to Miss Bewery." 

Bryce made no immediate response. Instead, leaning almost carelessly 
and indifferently against the table at which he had been busy with drugs and 
bottles, he took a small file from his waistcoat pocket and began to polish 
his carefully cut nails. 

"Yes?" he said, after a pause. "Well?" 

"In spite of it," continued Ransford, "you've since addressed her again 
on the matter--not merely once, but twice." 

Bryce put his file away, and thrusting his hands in his pockets, crossed 
his feet as he leaned back against the table --his whole attitude suggesting, 
whether meaningly or not, that he was very much at his ease. 

"There's a great deal to be said on a point like this," he observed. "If a 
man wishes a certain young woman to become his wife, what right has any 
other man--or the young woman herself, for that matter to say that he 
mustn't express his desires to her?" 


"None," said Ransford, "provided he only does it once--and takes the 
answer he gets as final." 

"I disagree with you entirely," retorted Bryce. "On the last particular, at 
any rate. A man who considers any word of a woman's as being final is a 
fool. What a woman thinks on Monday she's almost dead certain not to 
think on Tuesday. The whole history of human relationship is on my side 
there. It's no opinion--it's a fact." 

Ransford stared at this frank remark, and Bryce went on, coolly and 
imperturbably, as if he had been discussing a medical problem. 

"A man who takes a woman's first answer as final," he continued, "is, I 
repeat, a fool. There are lots of reasons why a woman shouldn't know her 
own mind at the first time of asking. She may be too surprised. She mayn't 
be quite decided. She may say one thing when she really means another. 
That often happens. She isn't much better equipped at the second time of 
asking. And there are women--young ones--who aren't really certain of 
themselves at the third time. All that's common sense." 

"T'll tell you what it is!" suddenly exclaimed Ransford, after remaining 
silent for a moment under this flow of philosophy. "I'm not going to discuss 
theories and ideas. I know one young woman, at any rate, who is certain of 
herself. Miss Bewery does not feel any inclination to you--now, nor at any 
time to be! She's told you so three times. And--you should take her answer 
and behave yourself accordingly!" 

Bryce favoured his senior with a searching look. 

"How does Miss Bewery know that she mayn't be inclined to--in the 
future?" he asked. "She may come to regard me with favour." 

"No, she won't!" declared Ransford. "Better hear the truth, and be done 
with it. She doesn't like you--and she doesn't want to, either. Why can't you 
take your answer like a man?" 

"What's your conception of a man?" asked Bryce. 

"That!--and a good one," exclaimed Ransford. 

"May satisfy you--but not me," said Bryce. "Mine's different. My 
conception of a man is of a being who's got some perseverance. You can get 
anything in this world--anything! --by pegging away for it." 

"You're not going to get my ward," suddenly said Ransford. "That's flat! 
She doesn't want you--and she's now said so three times. And--I support 
her." 


"What have you against me?" asked Bryce calmly. "If, as you say, you 
support her in her resolution not to listen to my proposals, you must have 
something against me. What is it?" 

"That's a question you've no right to put," replied Ransford, "for it's 
utterly unnecessary. So I'm not going to answer it. I've nothing against you 
as regards your work--nothing! I'm willing to give you an excellent 
testimonial." 

"Oh!" remarked Bryce quietly. "That means--you wish me to go away?" 

"I certainly think it would be best," said Ransford. 

"In that case," continued Bryce, more coolly than ever, "I shall certainly 
want to know what you have against me--or what Miss Bewery has against 
me. Why am I objected to as a suitor? You, at any rate, know who I am-- 
you know that my father is of our own profession, and a man of reputation 
and standing, and that I myself came to you on high recommendation. 
Looked at from my standpoint, I'm a thoroughly eligible young man. And 
there's a point you forget--there's no mystery about me!" 

Ransford turned sharply in his chair as he noticed the emphasis which 
Bryce put on his last word. 

"What do you mean?" he demanded. 

"What I've just said," replied Bryce. "There's no mystery attaching to 
me. Any question about me can be answered. Now, you can't say that as 
regards your ward. That's a fact, Dr. Ransford." 

Ransford, in years gone by, had practised himself in the art of 
restraining his temper--naturally a somewhat quick one. And he made a 
strong effort in that direction now, recognizing that there was something 
behind his assistant's last remark, and that Bryce meant him to know it was 
there. 

"T'll repeat what I've just said," he answered. "What do you mean by 
that?" 

"I hear things," said Bryce. "People will talk--even a doctor can't refuse 
to hear what gossiping and garrulous patients say. Since she came to yon 
from school, a year ago, Wrychester people have been much interested in 
Miss Bewery, and in her brother, too. And there are a good many residents 
of the Close--you know their nice, inquisitive ways!--who want to know 
who the sister and brother really are--and what your relationship is to 
them!" 

"Confound their impudence!" growled Ransford. 


"By all means," agreed Bryce. "And--for all I care--let them be 
confounded, too. But if you imagine that the choice and select coteries of a 
cathedral town, consisting mainly of the relicts of deceased deans, canons, 
prebendaries and the like, and of maiden aunts, elderly spinsters, and tea- 
table-haunting curates, are free from gossip--why, you're a singularly 
innocent person!" 

"They'd better not begin gossiping about my affairs," said Ransford. 
"Otherwise--" 

"You can't stop them from gossiping about your affairs," interrupted 
Bryce cheerfully. "Of course they gossip about your affairs; have gossiped 
about them; will continue to gossip about them. It's human nature!" 

"You've heard them?" asked Ransford, who was too vexed to keep back 
his curiosity. "You yourself?" 

"As you are aware, I am often asked out to tea," replied Bryce, "and to 
garden-parties, and tennis-parties, and choice and cosy functions patronized 
by curates and associated with crumpets. I have heard--with these ears. I 
can even repeat the sort of thing I have heard. "That dear, delightful Miss 
Bewery--what a charming girl! And that good-looking boy, her brother-- 
quite a dear! Now I wonder who they really are? Wards of Dr. Ransford, of 
course! Really, how very romantic! --and just a little--eh?--unusual? Such a 
comparatively young man to have such a really charming girl as his ward! 
Can't be more than forty-five himself, and she's twenty--how very, very 
romantic! Really, one would think there ought to be a chaperon!"" 

"Damn!" said Ransford under his breath. 

"Just so," agreed Bryce. "But--that's the sort of thing. Do you want 
more? I can supply an unlimited quantity in the piece if you like. But it's all 
according to sample." 

"So--in addition to your other qualities," remarked Ransford, "you're a 
gossiper?" 

Bryce smiled slowly and shook his head. 

"No," he replied. "I'm a listener. A good one, too. But do you see my 
point? I say--there's no mystery about me. If Miss Bewery will honour me 
with her hand, she'll get a man whose antecedents will bear the strictest 
investigation." 

"Are you inferring that hers won't?" demanded Ransford. 

"I'm not inferring anything,” said Bryce. "I am speaking for myself, of 
myself. Pressing my own claim, if you like, on you, the guardian. You 


! 


might do much worse than support my claims, Dr. Ransford." 

"Claims, man!" retorted Ransford. "You've got no claims! What are you 
talking about? Claims!" 

"My pretensions, then," answered Bryce. "If there is a mystery--as 
Wrychester people say there is--about Miss Bewery, it would be safe with 
me. Whatever you may think, I'm a thoroughly dependable man--when it's 
in my own interest." 

"And--when it isn't?" asked Ransford. "What are you then?--as you're so 
candid." 

"I could be a very bad enemy," replied Bryce. 

There was a moment's silence, during which the two men looked 
attentively at each other. 

"I've told you the truth," said Ransford at last. "Miss Bewery flatly 
refuses to entertain any idea whatever of ever marrying you. She earnestly 
hopes that that eventuality may never be mentioned to her again. Will you 
give me your word of honour to respect her wishes?" 

"No!" answered Bryce. "I won't!" 

"Why not?" asked Ransford, with a faint show of anger. "A woman's 
wishes!" 

"Because I may consider that I see signs of a changed mind in her," said 
Bryce. "That's why." 

"You'll never see any change of mind," declared Ransford. "That's 
certain. Is that your fixed determination?" 

"It is," answered Bryce. "I'm not the sort of man who is easily repelled." 

"Then, in that case," said Ransford, "we had better part company." He 
rose from his desk, and going over to a safe which stood in a corner, 
unlocked it and took some papers from an inside drawer. He consulted one 
of these and turned to Bryce. "You remember our agreement?" he 
continued. "Your engagement was to be determined by a three months' 
notice on either side, or, at my will, at any time by payment of three months' 
salary?" 

"Quite right," agreed Bryce. "I remember, of course." 

"Then I'll give you a cheque for three months’ salary--now," said 
Ransford, and sat down again at his desk. "That will settle matters 
definitely--and, I hope, agreeably." 

Bryce made no reply. He remained leaning against the table, watching 
Ransford write the cheque. And when Ransford laid the cheque down at the 


edge of the desk he made no movement towards it. 

"You must see," remarked Ransford, half apologetically, "that it's the 
only thing I can do. I can't have any man who's not --not welcome to her, to 
put it plainly--causing any annoyance to my ward. I repeat, Bryce--you 
must see it!" 

"I have nothing to do with what you see," answered Bryce. "Your 
opinions are not mine, and mine aren't yours. You're really turning me 
away--as if I were a dishonest foreman! --because in my opinion it would 
be a very excellent thing for her and for myself if Miss Bewery would 
consent to marry me. That's the plain truth." 

Ransford allowed himself to take a long and steady look at Bryce. The 
thing was done now, and his dismissed assistant seemed to be taking it 
quietly--and Ransford's curiosity was aroused. 

"I can't make you out!" he exclaimed. "I don't know whether you're the 
most cynical young man I ever met, or whether you're the most obtuse--" 

"Not the last, anyway," interrupted Bryce. "I assure you of that!" 

"Can't you see for yourself, then, man, that the girl doesn't want you!" 
said Ransford. "Hang it!--for anything you know to the contrary, she may 
have--might have-other ideas!" 

Bryce, who had been staring out of a side window for the last minute or 
two, suddenly laughed, and, lifting a hand, pointed into the garden. And 
Ransford turned--and saw Mary Bewery walking there with a tall lad, 
whom he recognized as one Sackville Bonham, stepson of Mr. Folliot, a 
wealthy resident of the Close. The two young people were laughing and 
chatting together with evident great friendliness. 

"Perhaps," remarked Bryce quietly, "her ideas run in--that direction? In 
which case, Dr. Ransford, you'll have trouble. For Mrs. Folliot, mother of 
yonder callow youth, who's the apple of her eye, is one of the inquisitive 
ladies of whom I've just told you, and if her son unites himself with 
anybody, she'll want to know exactly who that anybody is. You'd far better 
have supported me as an aspirant! However --I suppose there's no more to 
Say." 

"Nothing!" answered Ransford. "Except to say good-day--and good-bye 
to you. You needn't remain--I'll see to everything. And I'm going out now. I 
think you'd better not exchange any farewells with any one." 

Bryce nodded silently, and Ransford, picking up his hat and gloves, left 
the surgery by the side door. A moment later, Bryce saw him crossing the 


Close. 

CHAPTER III 

ST. WRYTHA'S STAIR 

The summarily dismissed assistant, thus left alone, stood for a moment 
in evident deep thought before he moved towards Ransford's desk and 
picked up the cheque. He looked at it carefully, folded it neatly, and put it 
away in his pocket-book; after that he proceeded to collect a few 
possessions of his own, instruments, hooks from various drawers and 
shelves. He was placing these things in a small hand-bag when a gentle tap 
sounded on the door by which patients approached the surgery. 

"Come in!" he called. 

There was no response, although the door was slightly ajar; instead, the 
knock was repeated, and at that Bryce crossed the room and flung the door 
open. 

A man stood outside--an elderly, slight-figured, quiet-looking man, who 
looked at Bryce with a half-deprecating, half-nervous air; the air of a man 
who was shy in manner and evidently fearful of seeming to intrude. Bryce's 
quick, observant eyes took him in at a glance, noting a much worn and lined 
face, thin grey hair and tired eyes; this was a man, he said to himself, who 
had seen trouble. Nevertheless, not a poor man, if his general appearance 
was anything to go by--he was well and even expensively dressed, in the 
style generally affected by well-to-do merchants and city men; his clothes 
were fashionably cut, his silk hat was new, his linen and _ boots 
irreproachable; a fine diamond pin gleamed in his carefully arranged cravat. 
Why, then, this unmistakably furtive and half-frightened manner--which 
seemed to be somewhat relieved at the sight of Bryce? 

"Is this--is Dr. Ransford within?" asked the stranger. "I was told this is 
his house." 

"Dr. Ransford is out," replied Bryce. "Just gone out--not five minutes 
ago. This is his surgery. Can I be of use?" 

The man hesitated, looking beyond Bryce into the room. 

"No, thank you," he said at last. "I--no, I don't want professional 
services--I just called to see Dr. Ransford--I --the fact is, I once knew some 
one of that name. It's no matter--at present." 

Bryce stepped outside and pointed across the Close. 

"Dr. Ransford," he said, "went over there--I rather fancy he's gone to the 
Deanery--he has a case there. If you went through Paradise, you'd very 


likely meet him coming back--the Deanery is the big house in the far commer 
yonder." 

The stranger followed Bryce's outstretched finger. 

"Paradise?" he said, wonderingly. "What's that?" 

Bryce pointed to a long stretch of grey wall which projected from the 
south wall of the Cathedral into the Close. 

"It's an enclosure--between the south porch and the transept," he said. 
"Full of old tombs and trees--a sort of wilderness --why called Paradise I 
don't know. There's a short cut across it to the Deanery and that part of the 
Close--through that archway you see over there. If you go across, you're 
almost sure to meet Dr. Ransford." 

"I'm much obliged to you," said the stranger. "Thank you." 

He turned away in the direction which Bryce had indicated, and Bryce 
went back--only to go out again and call after him. 

"If you don't meet him, shall I say you'll call again?" he asked. "And-- 
what name?" 

The stranger shook his head. 

"It's immaterial," he answered. "I'll see him--somewhere--or later. Many 
thanks." 

He went on his way towards Paradise, and Bryce returned to the surgery 
and completed his preparations for departure. And in the course of things, 
he more than once looked through the window into the garden and saw 
Mary Bewery still walking and talking with young Sackville Bonham. 

"No," he muttered to himself. "I won't trouble to exchange any 
farewells--not because of Ransford's hint, but because there's no need. If 
Ransford thinks he's going to drive me out of Wrychester before I choose to 
go he's badly mistaken --it'll be time enough to say farewell when I take my 
departure--and that won't be just yet. Now I wonder who that old chap was? 
Knew some one of Ransford's name once, did he? Probably Ransford 
himself--in which case he knows more of Ransford than anybody in 
Wrychester knows--for nobody in Wrychester knows anything beyond a 
few years back. No, Dr. Ransford!--no farewells--to anybody! A mere 
departure--till I turn up again." 

But Bryce was not to get away from the old house without something in 
the nature of a farewell. As he walked out of the surgery by the side 
entrance, Mary Bewery, who had just parted from young Bonham in the 
garden and was about to visit her dogs in the stable yard, came along: she 


and Bryce met, face to face. The girl flushed, not so much from 
embarrassment as from vexation; Bryce, cool as ever, showed no sign of 
any embarrassment. Instead, he laughed, tapping the hand-bag which he 
carried under one arm. 

"Summarily turned out--as if I had been stealing the spoons," he 
remarked. "I go--with my, small belongings. This is my first reward--for 
devotion." 

"I have nothing to say to you," answered Mary, sweeping by him with a 
highly displeased lance. "Except that you have brought it on yourself." 

"A very feminine retort!" observed Bryce. "But--there is no malice in it? 
Your anger won't last more than--shall we say a day?" 

"You may say what you like," she replied. "As I just said, I have nothing 
to Say--now or at any time.” 

"That remains to be proved," remarked Bryce. "The phrase is one of 
much elasticity. But for the present--I go!" 

He walked out into the Close, and without as much as a backward look 
struck off across the sward in the direction in which, ten minutes before, he 
had sent the strange man. He had rooms in a quiet lane on the farther side of 
the Cathedral precinct, and his present intention was to go to them to leave 
his bag and make some further arrangements. He had no idea of leaving 
Wrychester--he knew of another doctor in the city who was badly in need of 
help: he would go to him--would tell him, if need be, why he had left 
Ransford. He had a multiplicity of schemes and ideas in his head, and he 
began to consider some of them as he stepped out of the Close into the 
ancient enclosure which all Wrychester folk knew by its time-honoured 
name of Paradise. This was really an outer court of the old cloisters; its high 
walls, half-ruinous, almost wholly covered with ivy, shut in an expanse of 
turf, literally furnished with yew and cypress and studded with tombs and 
gravestones. In one comer rose a gigantic elm; in another a broken stairway 
of stone led to a doorway set high in the walls of the nave; across the 
enclosure itself was a pathway which led towards the houses in the south- 
east corner of the Close. It was a curious, gloomy spot, little frequented 
save by people who went across it rather than follow the gravelled paths 
outside, and it was untenanted when Bryce stepped into it. But just as he 
walked through the archway he saw Ransford. Ransford was emerging 
hastily from a postern door in the west porch--so hastily that Bryce checked 
himself to look at him. And though they were twenty yards apart, Bryce 


saw that Ransford's face was very pale, almost to whiteness, and that he was 
unmistakably agitated. Instantly he connected that agitation with the man 
who had come to the surgery door. 

"They've met!" mused Bryce, and stopped, staring after Ransford's 
retreating figure. "Now what is it in that man's mere presence that's upset 
Ransford? He looks like a man who's had a nasty, unexpected shock--a bad 
‘un!" 

He remained standing in the archway, gazing after the retreating figure, 
until Ransford had disappeared within his own garden; still wondering and 
speculating, but not about his own affairs, he turned across Paradise at last 
and made his way towards the farther comer. There was a little wicket-gate 
there, set in the ivied wall; as Bryce opened it, a man in the working dress 
of a stone-mason, whom he recognized as being one of the master-mason's 
staff, came running out of the bushes. His face, too, was white, and his eyes 
were big with excitement. And recognizing Bryce, he halted, panting. 

"What is it, Varner?" asked Bryce calmly. "Something happened?" 

The man swept his hand across his forehead as if he were dazed, and 
then jerked his thumb over his shoulder. 

"A man!" he gasped. "Foot of St. Wrytha's Stair there, doctor. Dead--or 
if not dead, near it. I saw it!" 

Bryce seized Varner's arm and gave it a shake. 

"You saw--what?" he demanded. 

"Saw him--fall. Or rather--flung!" panted Varner. "Somebody--couldn't 
see who, nohow--flung him right through yon doorway, up there. He fell 
right over the steps--crash!" Bryce looked over the tops of the yews and 
cypresses at the doorway in the clerestory to which Varner pointed--a low, 
open archway gained by the half-ruinous stair. It was forty feet at least from 
the ground. 

"You saw him--thrown!" he exclaimed. "Thrown--down there? 
Impossible, man!" 

"Tell you I saw it!" asserted Varner doggedly. "I was looking at one of 
those old tombs yonder--somebody wants some repairs doing--and the 
jackdaws were making such a to-do up there by the roof I glanced up at 
them. And I saw this man thrown through that door--fairly flung through it! 
God!--do you think I could mistake my own eyes?" 

"Did you see who flung him?" asked Bryce. 


"No; I saw a hand--just for one second, as it might be--by the edge of 
the doorway," answered Varner. "I was more for watching him! He sort of 
tottered for a second on the step outside the door, turned over and 
screamed--I can hear it now!--and crashed down on the flags beneath." 

"How long since?" demanded Bryce. 

"Five or six minutes," said Vamer. "I rushed to him--I've been doing 
what I could. But I saw it was no good, so I was running for help--" 

Bryce pushed him towards the bushes by which they were standing. 

"Take me to him," he said. "Come on!" 

Varner turned back, making a way through the cypresses. He led Bryce 
to the foot of the great wall of the nave. There in the corner formed by the 
angle of nave and transept, on a broad pavement of flagstones, lay the body 
of a man crumpled up in a curiously twisted position. And with one glance, 
even before he reached it, Bryce knew what body it was--that of the man 
who had come, shyly and furtively, to Ransford's door. 

"Look!" exclaimed Varner, suddenly pointing. "He's stirring!" 

Bryce, whose gaze was fastened on the twisted figure, saw a slight 
movement which relaxed as suddenly as it had occurred. Then came 
stillness. "That's the end!" he muttered. "The man's dead! I'll guarantee that 
before I put a hand on him. Dead enough!" he went on, as he reached the 
body and dropped on one knee by it. "His neck's broken." 

The mason bent down and looked, half-curiously, half-fearfully, at the 
dead man. Then he glanced upward--at the open door high above them in 
the walls. 

"It's a fearful drop, that, sir," he said. "And he came down with such 
violence. You're sure it's over with him?" 

"He died just as we came up," answered Bryce. "That movement we 
saw was the last effort--involuntary, of course. Look here, Varner!--you'll 
have to get help. You'd better fetch some of the cathedral people--some of 
the vergers. No!" he broke off suddenly, as the low strains of an organ came 
from within the great building. "They're just beginning the morning service- 
-of course, it's ten o'clock. Never mind them--go straight to the police. 
Bring them back--I'll stay here." 

The mason turned off towards the gateway of the Close, and while the 
strains of the organ grew louder, Bryce bent over the dead man, wondering 
what had really happened. Thrown from an open doorway in the clerestory 
over St. Wrytha's Stair?--it seemed almost impossible! But a sudden thought 


struck him supposing two men, wishing to talk in privacy unobserved, had 
gone up into the clerestory of the Cathedral--as they easily could, by more 
than one door, by more than one stair--and supposing they had quarrelled, 
and one of them had flung or pushed the other through the door above-- 
what then? And on the heels of that thought hurried another--this man, now 
lying dead, had come to the surgery, seeking Ransford, and had 
subsequently gone away, presumably in search of him, and Bryce himself 
had just seen Ransford, obviously agitated and pale of cheek, leaving the 
west porch; what did it all mean? what was the apparently obvious 
inference to be drawn? Here was the stranger dead--and Varner was ready to 
swear that he had seen him thrown, flung violently, through the door forty 
feet above. That was--murder! Then--who was the murderer? 

Bryce looked carefully and narrowly around him. Now that Varner had 
gone away, there was not a human being in sight, nor anywhere near, so far 
as he knew. On one side of him and the dead man rose the grey walls of 
nave and transept; on the other, the cypresses and yews rising amongst the 
old tombs and monuments. Assuring himself that no one was near, no eye 
watching, he slipped his hand into the inner breast pocket of the dead man's 
smart morning coat. Such a man must carry papers--papers would reveal 
something. And Bryce wanted to know anything--anything that would give 
information and let him into whatever secret there might be between this 
unlucky stranger and Ransford. 

But the breast pocket was empty; there was no pocket-book there; there 
were no papers there. Nor were there any papers elsewhere in the other 
pockets which he hastily searched: there was not even a card with a name 
on it. But he found a purse, full of money--banknotes, gold, silver--and in 
one of its compartments a scrap of paper folded curiously, after the fashion 
of the cocked-hat missives of another age in which envelopes had not been 
invented. Bryce hurriedly unfolded this, and after one glance at its contents, 
made haste to secrete it in his own pocket. He had only just done this and 
put back the purse when he heard Varner's voice, and a second later the 
voice of Inspector Mitchington, a well-known police official. And at that 
Bryce sprang to his feet, and when the mason and his companions emerged 
from the bushes was standing looking thoughtfully at the dead man. He 
turned to Mitchington with a shake of the head. 

"Dead!" he said in a hushed voice. "Died as we got to him. Broken--all 
to pieces, I should say--neck and spine certainly. I suppose Varner's told you 


what he saw." 

Mitchington, a sharp-eyed, dark-complexioned man, quick of 
movement, nodded, and after one glance at the body, looked up at the open 
doorway high above them. 

"That the door" he asked, turning to Varner. "And--it was open?" 

"It's always open," answered Varner. "Least-ways, it's been open, like 
that, all this spring, to my knowledge." 

"What is there behind it?" inquired Mitchington. 

"Sort of gallery, that runs all round the nave," replied Varner. 
"Clerestory gallery-that's what it is. People can go up there and walk 
around--lots of 'em do--tourists, you know. There's two or three ways up to 
it--staircases in the turrets." 

Mitchington turned to one of the two constables who had followed him. 

"Let Varner show you the way up there," he said. "Go quietly --don't 
make any fuss--the morning service is just beginning. Say nothing to 
anybody--just take a quiet look around, along that gallery, especially near 
the door there--and come back here." He looked down at the dead man 
again as the mason and the constable went away. "A stranger, I should 
think, doctor --tourist, most likely. But--thrown down! That man Varner is 
positive. That looks like foul play." 

"Oh, there's no doubt of that!" asserted Bryce. "You'll have to go into 
that pretty deeply. But the inside of the Cathedral's like a rabbit-warren, and 
whoever threw the man through that doorway no doubt knew how to slip 
away unobserved. Now, you'll have to remove the body to the mortuary, of 
course--but just let me fetch Dr. Ransford first. I'd like some other medical 
man than myself to see him before he's moved--I'll have him here in five 
minutes." 

He turned away through the bushes and emerging upon the Close ran 
across the lawns in the direction of the house which he had left not twenty 
minutes before. He had but one idea as he ran--he wanted to see Ransford 
face to face with the dead man --wanted to watch him, to observe him, to 
see how he looked, how he behaved. Then he, Bryce, would know-- 
something. 

But he was to know something before that. He opened the door of the 
surgery suddenly, but with his usual quietness of touch. And on the 
threshold he paused. Ransford, the very picture of despair, stood just within, 
his face convulsed, beating one hand upon the other. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE ROOM AT THE MITRE 

In the few seconds which elapsed before Ransford recognized Bryce's 
presence, Bryce took a careful, if swift, observation of his late employer. 
That Ransford was visibly upset by something was plain enough to see; his 
face was still pale, he was muttering to himself, one clenched fist was 
pounding the open palm of the other hand--altogether, he looked like a man 
who is suddenly confronted with some fearful difficulty. And when Bryce, 
having looked long enough to satisfy his wishes, coughed gently, he started 
in such a fashion as to suggest that his nerves had become unstrung. 

"What is it?--what are you doing there?" he demanded almost fiercely. 
"What do you mean by coming in like that?" 

Bryce affected to have seen nothing. 

"I came to fetch you," he answered. "There's been an accident in 
Paradise--man fallen from that door at the head of St. Wrytha's Stair. I wish 
you'd come--but I may as well tell you that he's past help--dead!" 

"Dead! A man?" exclaimed Ransford. "What man? A workman?" 

Bryce had already made up his mind about telling Ransford of the 
stranger's call at the surgery. He would say nothing--at that time at any rate. 
It was improbable that any one but himself knew of the call; the side 
entrance to the surgery was screened from the Close by a shrubbery; it was 
very unlikely that any passer-by had seen the man call or go away. No--he 
would keep his knowledge secret until it could be made better use of. 

"Not a workman--not a townsman--a stranger," he answered. "Looks 
like a well-to-do tourist. A slightly-built, elderly man--grey-haired." 

Ransford, who had turned to his desk to master himself, looked round 
with a sudden sharp glance--and for the moment Bryce was taken aback. 
For he had condemned Ransford--and yet that glance was one of apparently 
genuine surprise, a glance which almost convinced him, against his will, 
against only too evident facts, that Ransford was hearing of the Paradise 
affair for the first time. 

"An elderly man--grey-haired--slightly built?" said Ransford. "Dark 
clothes--silk hat?" 

"Precisely," replied Bryce, who was now considerably astonished. "Do 
you know him?" 

"I saw such a man entering the Cathedral, a while ago," answered 
Ransford. "A stranger, certainly. Come along, then." 


He had fully recovered his self-possession by that time, and he led the 
way from the surgery and across the Close as if he were going on an 
ordinary professional visit. He kept silence as they walked rapidly towards 
Paradise, and Bryce was silent, too. He had studied Ransford a good deal 
during their two years' acquaintanceship, and he knew Ransford's power of 
repressing and commanding his feelings and concealing his thoughts. And 
now he decided that the look and start which he had at first taken to be of 
the nature of genuine astonishment were cunningly assumed, and he was 
not surprised when, having reached the group of men gathered around the 
body, Ransford showed nothing but professional interest. 

"Have you done anything towards finding out who this unfortunate man 
is?" asked Ransford, after a brief examination, as he turned to Mitchington. 
"Evidently a stranger--but he probably has papers on him." 

"There's nothing on him--except a purse, with plenty of money in it," 
answered Mitchington. "I've been through his pockets myself: there isn't a 
scrap of paper--not even as much as an old letter. But he's evidently a 
tourist, or something of the sort, and so he'll probably have stayed in the 
city all night, and I'm going to inquire at the hotels." 

"There'll be an inquest, of course," remarked Ransford mechanically. 
"Well--we can do nothing, Mitchington. You'd better have the body 
removed to the mortuary." He turned and looked up the broken stairway at 
the foot of which they were standing. "You say he fell down that?" he 
asked. "Whatever was he doing up there?" 

Mitchington looked at Bryce. 

"Haven't you told Dr. Ransford how it was?" he asked. 

"No," answered Bryce. He glanced at Ransford, indicating Varner, who 
had come back with the constable and was standing by. "He didn't fall," he 
went on, watching Ransford narrowly. "He was violently flung out of that 
doorway. Varner here caw it." 

Ransford's cheek flushed, and he was unable to repress a slight start. He 
looked at the mason. 

"You actually saw it!" he exclaimed. "Why, what did you see?" 

"Him!" answered Varner, nodding at the dead man. "Flung, head and 
heels, clean through that doorway up there. Hadn't a chance to save himself, 
he hadn't! Just grabbed at --nothing!--and came down. Give a year's wages 
if I hadn't seen it--and heard him scream." 

Ransford was watching Varner with a set, concentrated look. 


"Who--flung him?" he asked suddenly. "You say you saw!" 

"Aye, sir, but not as much as all that!" replied the mason. "I just saw a 
hand--and that was all. But," he added, turning to the police with a knowing 
look, "there's one thing I can swear to--it was a gentleman's hand! I saw the 
white shirt cuff and a bit of a black sleeve!" 

Ransford turned away. But he just as suddenly turned back to the 
inspector. 

"You'll have to let the Cathedral authorities know, Mitchington," he 
said. "Better get the body removed, though, first--do it now before the 
morming service is over. And--let me hear what you find out about his 
identity, if you can discover anything in the city." 

He went away then, without another word or a further glance at the dead 
man. But Bryce had already assured himself of what he was certain was a 
fact--that a look of unmistakable relief had swept across Ransford's face for 
the fraction of a second when he knew that there were no papers on the 
dead man. He himself waited after Ransford had gone; waited until the 
police had fetched a stretcher, when he personally superintended the 
removal of the body to the mortuary outside the Close. And there a 
constable who had come over from the police-station gave a faint hint as to 
further investigation. 

"I saw that poor gentleman last night, sir," he said to the inspector. "He 
was Standing at the door of the Mitre, talking to another gentleman--a tallish 
man." 

"Then I'll go across there," said Mitchington. "Come with me, if you 
like, Dr. Bryce." 

This was precisely what Bryce desired--he was already anxious to 
acquire all the information he could get. And he walked over the way with 
the inspector, to the quaint old-world inn which filled almost one side of the 
little square known as Monday Market, and in at the courtyard, where, 
looking out of the bow window which had served as an outer bar in the 
coaching days, they found the landlady of the Mitre, Mrs. Partingley. Bryce 
Saw at once that she had heard the news. 

"What's this, Mr. Mitchington?" she demanded as they drew near across 
the cobble-paved yard. "Somebody's been in to say there's been an accident 
to a gentleman, a stranger--I hope it isn't one of the two we've got in the 
house?" 


"I should say it is, ma'am," answered the inspector. "He was seen 
outside here last night by one of our men, anyway." 

The landlady uttered an expression of distress, and opening a side-door, 
motioned them to step into her parlour. 

"Which of them is it?" she asked anxiously. "There's two --came 
together last night, they did--a tall one and a short one. Dear, dear me!--is it 
a bad accident, now, inspector?" 

"The man's dead, ma'am," replied Mitchington grimly. "And we want to 
know who he is. Have you got his name--and the other gentleman's?" 

Mrs. Partingley uttered another exclamation of distress and 
astonishment, lifting her plump hands in horror. But her business faculties 
remained alive, and she made haste to produce a big visitors’ book and to 
spread it open before her callers. 

"There it is!" she said, pointing to the two last entries. "That's the short 
gentleman's name--Mr. John Braden, London. And that's the tall one's--Mr. 
Christopher Dellingham--also London. Tourists, of course--we've never 
seen either of them before." 

"Came together, you say, Mrs. Partingley?" asked Mitchington. "When 
was that, now?", 

"Just before dinner, last night," answered the landlady. "They'd 
evidently come in by the London train--that gets in at six-forty, as you 
know. They came here together, and they'd dinner together, and spent the 
evening together. Of course, we took them for friends. But they didn't go 
out together this morning, though they'd breakfast together. After breakfast, 
Mr. Dellingham asked me the way to the old Manor Mill, and he went off 
there, so I concluded. Mr. Braden, he hung about a bit, studying a local 
directory I'd lent him, and after a while he asked me if he could hire a trap 
to take him out to Saxonsteade this afternoon. Of course, I said he could, 
and he arranged for it to be ready at two-thirty. Then he went out, and 
across the market towards the Cathedral. And that," concluded Mrs. 
Partingley, "is about all I know, gentlemen." 

"Saxonsteade, eh?" remarked Mitchington. "Did he say anything about 
his reasons for going there?" 

"Well, yes, he did," replied the landlady. "For he asked me if I thought 
he'd be likely to find the Duke at home at that time of day. I said I knew his 
Grace was at Saxonsteade just now, and that I should think the middle of 
the afternoon would be a good time." 


"He didn't tell you his business with the Duke?" asked Mitchington. 

"Not a word!" said the landlady. "Oh, no!--just that, and no more. But-- 
here's Mr. Dellingham." 

Bryce turned to see a tall, broad-shouldered, bearded man pass the 
window--the door opened and he walked in, to glance inquisitively at the 
inspector. He turned at once to Mrs. Partingley. 

"I hear there's been an accident to that gentleman I came in with last 
night?" he said. "Is it anything serious? Your ostler says--" 

"These gentlemen have just come about it, sir," answered the landlady. 
She glanced at Mitchington. "Perhaps you'll tell--" she began. 

"Was he a friend of yours, sir?" asked Mitchington. "A personal friend?" 

"Never saw him in my life before last night!" replied the tall man. "We 
just chanced to meet in the train coming down from London, got talking, 
and discovered we were both coming to the same place--Wrychester. So-- 
we came to this house together. No--no friend of mine--not even an 
acquaintance--previous, of course, to last night. Is--is it anything serious?" 

"He's dead, sir," replied Mitchington. "And now we want to know who 
he is." 

"God bless my soul! Dead? You don't say so!" exclaimed Mr. 
Dellingham. "Dear, dear! Well, I can't help you--don't know him from 
Adam. Pleasant, well-informed man--seemed to have travelled a great deal 
in foreign countries. I can tell you this much, though," he went on, as if a 
sudden recollection had come to him; "I gathered that he'd only just arrived 
in England--in fact, now I come to think of it, he said as much. Made some 
remark in the train about the pleasantness of the English landscape, don't 
you know?--I got an idea that he'd recently come from some country where 
trees and hedges and green fields aren't much in evidence. But--if you want 
to know who he is, officer, why don't you search him? He's sure to have 
papers, cards, and so on about him." 

"We have searched him," answered Mitchington. "There isn't a paper, a 
letter, or even a visiting card on him." 

Mr. Dellingham looked at the landlady. 

"Bless me!" he said. "Remarkable! But he'd a suit-case, or something of 
the sort--something light--which he carried up from the railway station 
himself. Perhaps in that--" 

"I should like to see whatever he had," said Mitchington. "We'd better 
examine his room, Mrs. Partingley." 


Bryce presently followed the landlady and the inspector upstairs--Mr. 
Dellingham followed him. All four went into a bedroom which looked out 
on Monday Market. And there, on a side-table, lay a small leather suit-case, 
one which could easily be carried, with its upper half thrown open and back 
against the wall behind. 

The landlady, Mr. Dellingham and Bryce stood silently by while the 
inspector examined the contents of this the only piece of luggage in the 
room. There was very little to see--what toilet articles the visitor brought 
were spread out on the dressing-table--brushes, combs, a case of razors, and 
the like. And Mitchington nodded side-wise at them as he began to take the 
articles out of the suit-case. 

"There's one thing strikes me at once," he said. "I dare say you 
gentlemen notice it. All these things are new! This suit-case hasn't been in 
use very long--see, the leather's almost unworn--and those things on the 
dressing-table are new. And what there is here looks new, too. There's not 
much, you see--he evidently had no intention of a long stop. An extra pair 
of trousers--some shirts--socks--collars--neckties --slippers--handkerchiefs- 
-that's about all. And the first thing to do is to see if the linen's marked with 
name or initials." 

He deftly examined the various articles as he took them out, and in the 
end shook his head. 

"No name--no initials," he said. "But look here--do you see, gentlemen, 
where these collars were bought? Half a dozen of them, in a box. Paris! 
There you are--the seller's name, inside the collar, just as in England. 
Aristide Pujol, 82, Rue des Capucines. And--judging by the look of 'em--I 
should say these shirts were bought there, too--and the handkerchiefs --and 
the neckwear--they all have a foreign look. There may be a clue in that--we 
might trace him in France if we can't in England. Perhaps he is a 
Frenchman." 

"T'll take my oath he isn't!" exclaimed Mr. Dellingham. "However long 
he'd been out of England he hadn't lost a North-Country accent! He was 
some sort of a North-Countryman -- Yorkshire or Lancashire, I'll go bail. No 
Frenchman, officer--not he!" 

"Well, there's no papers here, anyway," said Mitchington, who had now 
emptied the suit-case. "Nothing to show who he was. Nothing here, you see, 
in the way of paper but this old book--what is it'd' History of Barthorpe." 


"He showed me that in the train," remarked Mr. Dellingham. "I'm 
interested in antiquities and archaeology, and anybody who's long in my 
society finds it out. We got talking of such things, and he pulled out that 
book, and told me with great pride, that he'd picked it up from a book- 
barrow in the street, somewhere in London, for one-and-six. I think," he 
added musingly, "that what attracted him in it was the old calf binding and 
the steel frontispiece--I'm sure he'd no great knowledge of antiquities." 

Mitchington laid the book down, and Bryce picked it up, examined the 
title-page, and made a mental note of the fact that Barthorpe was a market- 
town in the Midlands. And it was on the tip of his tongue to say that if the 
dead man had no particular interest in antiquities and archaeology, it was 
somewhat strange that he should have bought a book which was mainly 
antiquarian, and that it might be that he had so bought it because of a 
connection between Barthorpe and himself. But he remembered that it was 
his own policy to keep pertinent facts for his own private consideration, so 
he said nothing. And Mitchington presently remarking that there was no 
more to be done there, and ascertaining from Mr. Dellingham that it was his 
intention to remain in Wrychester for at any rate a few days, they went 
downstairs again, and Bryce and the inspector crossed over to the police- 
station. 

The news had spread through the heart of the city, and at the police- 
station doors a crowd had gathered. Just inside two or three principal 
citizens were talking to the Superintendent --amongst them was Mr. 
Stephen Folliot, the stepfather of young Bonham--a big, heavy-faced man 
who had been a resident in the Close for some years, was known to be of 
great wealth, and had a reputation as a grower of rare roses. He was telling 
the Superintendent something--and the Superintendent beckoned to 
Mitchington. 

"Mr. Folliot says he saw this gentleman in the Cathedral," he said. 
"Can't have been so very long before the accident happened, Mr. Folliot, 
from what you say." 

"As near as I can reckon, it would be five minutes to ten," answered Mr. 
Folliot. "I put it at that because I'd gone in for the morning service, which is 
at ten. I saw him go up the inside stair to the clerestory gallery--he was 
looking about him. Five minutes to ten--and it must have happened 
immediately afterwards." 


Bryce heard this and turned away, making a calculation for himself. It 
had been on the stroke of ten when he saw Ransford hurrying out of the 
west porch. There was a stairway from the gallery down to that west porch. 
What, then, was the inference? But for the moment he drew none--instead, 
he went home to his rooms in Friary Lane, and shutting himself up, drew 
from his pocket the scrap of paper he had taken from the dead man. 

CHAPTER V 

THE SCRAP OF PAPER 

When Bryce, in his locked room, drew that bit of paper from his pocket, 
it was with the conviction that in it he held a clue to the secret of the 
morning's adventure. He had only taken a mere glance at it as he withdrew 
it from the dead man's purse, but he had seen enough of what was written 
on it to make him certain that it was a document--if such a mere fragment 
could be called a document--of no ordinary importance. And now be 
unfolded and laid it flat on his table and looked at it carefully, asking 
himself what was the real meaning of what he saw. 

There was not much to see. The scrap of paper itself was evidently a 
quarter of a leaf of old-fashioned, stoutish notepaper, somewhat yellow with 
age, and bearing evidence of having been folded and kept flat in the dead 
man's purse for some time--the creases were well-defined, the edges were 
worn and slightly stained by long rubbing against the leather. And in its 
centre were a few words, or, rather abbreviations of words, in Latin, and 
some figures: 

In Para. Wrycestr. juxt. tumb. Ric. Jenk. ex cap. xxiii. xv. 

Bryce at first sight took them to be a copy of some inscription but his 
knowledge of Latin told him, a moment later; that instead of being an 
inscription, it was a direction. And a very plain direction, too!--he read it 
easily. In Paradise, at Wrychester, next to, or near, the tomb of Richard 
Jenkins, or, possibly, Jenkinson, from, or behind, the head, twenty-three, 
fifteen--inches, most likely. There was no doubt that there was the meaning 
of the words. What, now, was it that lay behind the tomb of Richard 
Jenkins, or Jenkinson, in Wrychester Paradise?--in all probability twenty- 
three inches from the head-stone, and fifteen inches beneath the surface. 
That was a question which Bryce immediately resolved to find a 
satisfactory answer to; in the meantime there were other questions which he 
set down in order on his mental tablets. They were these: 


1. Who, really, was the man who had registered at the Mitre under the 
name of John Braden? 

2. Why did he wish to make a personal call on the Duke of 
Saxonsteade? 

3. Was he some man who had known Ransford in time past--and whom 
Ransford had no desire to meet again? 

4. Did Ransford meet him--in the Cathedral? 

5. Was it Ransford who flung him to his death down St. Wrytha's Stair? 

6. Was that the real reason of the agitation in which he, Bryce, had 
found Ransford a few moments after the discovery of the body? 

There was plenty of time before him for the due solution of these 
mysteries, reflected Bryce--and for solving another problem which might 
possibly have some relationship to them --that of the exact connection 
between Ransford and his two wards. Bryce, in telling Ransford that 
morning of what was being said amongst the tea-table circles of the old 
cathedral city, had purposely only told him half a tale. He knew, and had 
known for months, that the society of the Close was greatly exercised over 
the position of the Ransford menage. Ransford, a bachelor, a well- 
preserved, active, alert man who was certainly of no more than middle age 
and did not look his years, had come to Wrychester only a few years 
previously, and had never shown any signs of forsaking his single state. No 
one had ever heard him mention his family or relations; then, suddenly, 
without waming, he had brought into his house Mary Bewery, a handsome 
young woman of nineteen, who was said to have only just left school, and 
her brother Richard, then a boy of sixteen, who had certainly been at a 
public school of repute and was entered at the famous Dean's School of 
Wrychester as soon as he came to his new home. Dr. Ransford spoke of 
these two as his wards, without further explanation; the society of the Close 
was beginning to want much more explanation. Who were they--these two 
young people? Was Dr. Ransford their uncle, their cousin--what was he to 
them? In any case, in the opinion of the elderly ladies who set the tone of 
society in Wrychester, Miss Bewery was much too young, and far too 
pretty, to be left without a chaperon. But, up to then, no one had dared to 
say as much to Dr. Ransford--instead, everybody said it freely behind his 
back. 

Bryce had used eyes and ears in relation to the two young people. He 
had been with Ransford a year when they arrived; admitted freely to their 


company, he had soon discovered that whatever relationship existed 
between them and Ransford, they had none with anybody else--that they 
knew of. No letters came for them from uncles, aunts, cousins, grandfathers, 
grandmothers. They appeared to have no memories or reminiscences of 
relatives, nor of father or mother; there was a curious atmosphere of 
isolation about them. They had plenty of talk about what might be called 
their present--their recent schooldays, their youthful experiences, games, 
pursuits--but none of what, under any circumstances, could have been a 
very far-distant past. Bryce's quick and attentive ears discovered things--for 
instance that for many years past Ransford had been in the habit of 
spending his annual two months' holiday with these two. Year after year--at 
any rate since the boy's tenth year--he had taken them travelling; Bryce 
heard scraps of reminiscences of tours in France, and in Switzerland, and in 
Ireland, and in Scotland--even as far afield as the far north of Norway. It 
was easy to see that both boy and girl had a mighty veneration for Ransford; 
just as easy to see that Ransford took infinite pains to make life something 
more than happy and comfortable for both. And Bryce, who was one of 
those men who firmly believe that no man ever does anything for nothing 
and that self-interest is the mainspring of Life, asked himself over and over 
again the question which agitated the ladies of the Close: Who are these 
two, and what is the bond between them and this sort of fairy-godfather- 
guardian? 

And now, as he put away the scrap of paper in a safely-locked desk, 
Bryce asked himself another question: Had the events of that morning 
anything to do with the mystery which hung around Dr. Ransford's wards? 
If it had, then all the more reason why he should solve it. For Bryce had 
made up his mind that, by hook or by crook, he would marry Mary Bewery, 
and he was only too eager to lay hands on anything that would help him to 
achieve that ambition. If he could only get Ransford into his power--if he 
could get Mary Bewery herself into his power--well and good. Once he had 
got her, he would be good enough to her--in his way. 

Having nothing to do, Bryce went out after a while and strolled round to 
the Wrychester Club--an exclusive institution, the members of which were 
drawn from the leisured, the professional, the clerical, and the military 
circles of the old city. And there, as he expected, he found small groups 
discussing the morning's tragedy, and he joined one of them, in which was 
Sackville Bonham, his presumptive rival, who was busily telling three or 


four other young men what his stepfather, Mr. Folliot, had to say about the 
event. 

"My stepfather says--and I tell you he saw the man," said Sackville, 
who was noted in Wrychester circles as a loquacious and forward youth; 
"he says that whatever happened must have happened as soon as ever the 
old chap got up into that clerestory gallery. Look here!--it's like this. My 
stepfather had gone in there for the morning service--strict old church-goer 
he is, you know--and he saw this stranger going up the stairway. He's 
positive, Mr. Folliot, that it was then five minutes to ten. Now, then, I ask 
you--isn't he right, my stepfather, when he says that it must have happened 
at once--immediately? 

"Because that man, Varner, the mason, says he saw the man fall before 
ten. What?" 

One of the group nodded at Bryce. 

"I should think Bryce knows what time it happened as well as anybody," 
he said. "You were first on the spot, Bryce, weren't you?" 

"After Varner," answered Bryce laconically. "As to the time --I could fix 
it in this way--the organist was just beginning a voluntary or something of 
the sort." 

"That means ten o'clock--to the minute--when he was _ found!" 
exclaimed Sackville triumphantly. "Of course, he'd fallen a minute or two 
before that--which proves Mr. Folliot to be right. Now what does that 
prove? Why, that the old chap's assailant, whoever he was, dogged him 
along that gallery as soon as he entered, seized him when he got to the open 
doorway, and flung him through! Clear as--as noonday!" 

One of the group, a rather older man than the rest, who was leaning 
back in a tilted chair, hands in pockets, watching Sackville Bonham 
smilingly, shook his head and laughed a little. 

"You're taking something for granted, Sackie, my son!" he said. "You're 
adopting the mason's tale as true. But I don't believe the poor man was 
thrown through that doorway at all --not I!" 

Bryce turned sharply on this speaker--young Archdale, a member of a 
well-known firm of architects. 

"You don't?" he exclaimed. "But Varner says he saw him thrown!" 

"Very likely," answered Archdale. "But it would all happen so quickly 
that Varner might easily be mistaken. I'm speaking of something I know. I 
know every inch of the Cathedral fabric--ought to, as we're always going 


over it, professionally. Just at that doorway, at the head of St. Wrytha's Stair, 
the flooring of the clerestory gallery is worn so smooth that it's like a piece 
of glass--and it slopes! Slopes at a very steep angle, too, to the doorway 
itself. A stranger walking along there might easily slip, and if the door was 
open, as it was, he'd be shot out and into space before he knew what was 
happening." 

This theory produced a moment's silence--broken at last by Sackville 
Bonham. 

"Varner says he saw--saw!--a man's hand, a gentleman's hand," insisted 
Sackville. "He saw a white shirt cuff, a bit of the sleeve of a coat. You're not 
going to get over that, you know. He's certain of it!" 

"Varner may be as certain of it as he likes," answered Archdale, almost 
indifferently, "and still he may be mistaken. The probability is that Varner 
was confused by what he saw. He may have had a white shirt cuff and the 
Sleeve of a black coat impressed upon him, as in a flash--and they were 
probably those of the man who was killed. If, as I suggest, the man slipped, 
and was shot out of that open doorway, he would execute some violent and 
curious movements in the effort to save himself in which his arms would 
play an important part. For one thing, he would certainly throw out an arm-- 
to clutch at anything. That's what Varner most probably saw. There's no 
evidence whatever that the man was flung down." 

Bryce turned away from the group of talkers to think over Archdale's 
suggestion. If that suggestion had a basis of fact, it destroyed his own 
theory that Ransford was responsible for the stranger's death. In that case, 
what was the reason of Ransford's unmistakable agitation on leaving the 
west porch, and of his attack--equally unmistakable--of nerves in the 
surgery? But what Archdale had said made him inquisitive, and after he had 
treated himself--in celebration of his freedom--to an unusually good lunch 
at the Club, he went round to the Cathedral to make a personal inspection of 
the gallery in the clerestory. 

There was a Stairway to that gallery in the corner of the south transept, 
and Bryce made straight for it--only to find a policeman there, who pointed 
to a placard on the turret door. "Closed, doctor--by order of the Dean and 
Chapter," he announced. "Till further orders. The fact was, sir," he went on 
confidentially, "after the news got out, so many people came crowding in 
here and; up to that gallery that the Dean ordered all the entrances to be shut 
up at once--nobody's been allowed up since noon." 


"I suppose you haven't heard anything of any strange person being seen 
lurking about up there this morning?" asked Bryce. 

"No, sir. But I've had a bit of a talk with some of the vergers," replied 
the policeman, "and they say it's a most extraordinary thing that none of 
them ever saw this strange gentleman go up there, nor even heard any 
scuffle. They say--the vergers--that they were all about at the time, getting 
ready for the morning service, and they neither saw nor heard. Odd, air, ain't 
it?" 

"The whole thing's odd," agreed Bryce, and left the Cathedral. He 
walked round to the wicket gate which admitted to that side of Paradise--to 
find another policeman posted there. "What! --is this closed, too?" he asked. 

"And time, sir," said the man. "They'd ha' broken down all the shrubs in 
the place if orders hadn't been given! They were mad to see where the 
gentleman fell--came in crowds at dinnertime." 

Bryce nodded, and was turning away, when Dick Bewery came round a 
corner from the Deanery Walk, evidently keenly excited. With him was a 
girl of about his own age--a certain characterful young lady whom Bryce 
knew as Betty Campany, daughter of the librarian to the Dean and Chapter 
and therefore custodian of one of the most famous cathedral libraries in the 
country. She, too, was apparently brimming with excitement, and her pretty 
and vivacious face puckered itself into a frown as the policeman smiled and 
shook his head. 

"Oh, I say, what's that for?" exclaimed Dick Bewery. "Shut up?--what a 
lot of rot! I say!--can't you let us go in--just for a minute?" 

"Not for a pension, sir!" answered the policeman good-naturedly. "Don't 
you see the notice? The Dean 'ud have me out of the force by tomorrow if I 
disobeyed orders. No admittance, nowhere, nohow! But lor' bless yer!" he 
added, glancing at the two young people. "There's nothing to see--nothing!- 
-as Dr. Bryce there can tell you." 

Dick, who knew nothing of the recent passages between his guardian 
and the dismissed assistant, glanced at Bryce with interest. 

"You were on the spot first, weren't you?" he asked: "Do you think it 
really was murder?" 

"I don't know what it was," answered Bryce. "And I wasn't first on the 
spot. That was Varner, the mason--he called me." He turned from the lad to 
glance at the girl, who was peeping curiously over the gate into the yews 


and cypresses. "Do you think your father's at the Library just now?" he 
asked. "Shall I find him there?" 

"I should think he is," answered Betty Campany. "He generally goes 
down about this time." She turned and pulled Dick Bewery's sleeve. "Let's 
go up in the clerestory," she said. "We can see that, anyway." 

"Also closed, miss," said the policeman, shaking his head. "No 
admittance there, neither. The public firmly warned off--so to speak. 'I won't 
have the Cathedral turned into a peepshow!' that's precisely what I heard the 
Dean say with my own ears. So--closed!" 

The boy and the girl turned away and went off across the Close, and the 
policeman looked after them and laughed. 

"Lively young couple, that, sir!" he said. "What they call healthy 
curiosity, I suppose? Plenty o' that knocking around in the city today." 

Bryce, who had half-turned in the direction of the Library, at the other 
side of the Close, turned round again. 

"Do you know if your people are doing anything about identifying the 
dead man?" he asked. "Did you hear anything at noon?" 

"Nothing but that there'll be inquiries through the newspapers, sir," 
replied the policeman. "That's the surest way of finding something out. And 
I did hear Inspector Mitchington say that they'd have to ask the Duke if he 
knew anything about the poor man--I suppose he'd let fall something about 
wanting to go over to Saxonsteade." 

Bryce went off in the direction of the Library thinking. The 
newspapers?--yes, no better channel for spreading the news. If Mr. John 
Braden had relations and friends, they would learn of his sad death through 
the newspapers, and would come forward. And in that case--" 

"But it wouldn't surprise me," mused Bryce, "if the name given at the 
Mitre is an assumed name. I wonder if that theory of Archdale's is a correct 
one?--however, there'll be more of that at the inquest tomorrow. And in the 
meantime--let me find out something about the tomb of Richard Jenkins, or 
Jenkinson--whoever he was." 

The famous Library of the Dean and Chapter of Wrychester was housed 
in an ancient picturesque building in one corner of the Close, wherein, day 
in and day out, amidst priceless volumes and manuscripts, huge folios and 
weighty quartos, old prints, and relics of the mediaeval ages, Ambrose 
Campany, the librarian, was pretty nearly always to be found, ready to show 
his treasures to the visitors and tourists who came from all parts of the 


world to see a collection well known to bibliophiles. And Ambrose 
Campany, a cheery-faced, middle-aged man, with booklover and antiquary 
written all over him, shockheaded, blue-spectacled, was there now, talking 
to an old man whom Bryce knew as a neighbour of his in Friary Lane--one 
Simpson Barker, a quiet, meditative old fellow, believed to be a retired 
tradesman who spent his time in gentle pottering about the city. Bryce, as he 
entered, caught what Campany was just then saying. 

"The most important thing I've heard about it," said Campany, "is--that 
book they found in the man's suitcase at the Mitre. I'm not a detective--but 
there's a clue!" 

CHAPTER VI 

BY MISADVENTURE 

Old Simpson Harker, who sat near the librarian's table, his hands folded 
on the crook of his stout walking stick, glanced out of a pair of unusually 
shrewd and bright eyes at Bryce as he crossed the room and approached the 
pair of gossipers. 

"I think the doctor was there when that book you're speaking of was 
found," he remarked. "So I understood from Mitchington." 

"Yes, I was there," said Bryce, who was not unwilling to join in the talk. 
He turned to Campany. "What makes you think there's a clue--in that?" he 
asked. 

"Why this," answered the librarian. "Here's a man in possession of an 
old history of Barthorpe. Barthorpe is a small market-town in the Midlands- 
-Leicestershire, I believe, of no particular importance that I know of, but 
doubtless with a story of its own. Why should any one but a Barthorpe man, 
past or present, be interested in that story so far as to carry an old account of 
it with him? Therefore, I conclude this stranger was a Barthorpe man. And 
it's at Barthorpe that I should make inquiries about him." 

Simpson Harker made no remark, and Bryce remembered what Mr. 
Dellingham had said when the book was found. 

"Oh, I don't know!" he replied carelessly. "I don't see that that follows. I 
saw the book--a curious old binding and queer old copper-plates. The man 
may have picked it up for that reason--I've bought old books myself for 
less." 

"All the same," retorted Campany, "I should make inquiry at Barthorpe. 
You've got to go on probabilities. The probabilities in this case are that the 
man was interested in the book because it dealt with his own town." 


Bryce turned away towards a wall on which hung a number of charts 
and plans of Wrychester Cathedral and its precincts --it' was to inspect one 
of these that he had come to the Library. But suddenly remembering that 
there was a question which he could ask without exciting any suspicion or 
surmise, he faced round again on the librarian. 

"Isn't there a register of burials within the Cathedral?" he inquired. 
"Some book in which they're put down? I was looking in the Memorials of 
Wrychester the other day, and I saw some names I want to trace." 

Campany lifted his quill pen and pointed to a case of big leather-bound 
volumes in a far corner of the room. 

"Third shelf from the bottom, doctor," he replied. "You'll see two books 
there--one's the register of all burials within the Cathedral itself up to date: 
the other's the register of those in Paradise and the cloisters. What names 
are you wanting to trace?" 

But Bryce affected not to hear the last question; he walked over to the 
place which Campany had indicated, and taking down the second book 
carried it to an adjacent table. Campany called across the room to him. 

"You'll find useful indexes at the end," he said. "They're all brought up 
to the present time--from four hundred years ago, nearly." 

Bryce turned to the index at the end of his book--an index written out in 
various styles of handwriting. And within a minute he found the name he 
wanted--there it was plainly before him--Richard Jenkins, died March 8th, 
1715: buried, in Paradise, March 10th. He nearly laughed aloud at the ease 
with which he was tracing out what at first had seemed a difficult matter to 
investigate. But lest his task should seem too easy, he continued to turn over 
the leaves of the big folio, and in order to have an excuse if the librarian 
should ask him any further questions, he memorized some of the names 
which he saw. And after a while he took the book back to its shelf, and 
turned to the wall on which the charts and maps were hung. There was one 
there of Paradise, whereon was marked the site and names of all the tombs 
and graves in that ancient enclosure; from it he hoped to ascertain the exact 
position and whereabouts of Richard Jenkins's grave. 

But here Bryce met his first check. Down each side of the old chart-- 
dated 1850--there was a tabulated list of the tombs in Paradise. The names 
of families and persons were given in this list--against each name was a 
number corresponding with the same number, marked on the various 
divisions of the chart. And there was no Richard Jenkins on that list--he 


went over it carefully twice, thrice. It was not there. Obviously, if the tomb 
of Richard Jenkins, who was buried in Paradise in 1715, was still there, 
amongst the cypresses and yew trees, the name and inscription on it had 
vanished, worn away by time and weather, when that chart had been made, 
a hundred and thirty-five years later. And in that case, what did the 
memorandum mean which Bryce had found in the dead man's purse? 

He turned away at last from the chart, at a loss--and Campany glanced 
at him. 

"Found what you wanted?" he asked. 

"Oh, yes!" replied Bryce, primed with a ready answer. "I just wanted to 
see where the Spelbanks were buried--quite a lot of them, I see." 

"Southeast corner of Paradise," said Campany. "Several tombs. I could 
have spared you the trouble of looking." 

"You're a regular encyclopaedia about the place," laughed Bryce. "I 
suppose you know every spout and gargoyle!" 

"Ought to," answered the librarian. "I've been fed on it, man and boy, 
for five-and-forty years." 

Bryce made some fitting remark and went out and home to his rooms-- 
there to spend most of the ensuing evening in trying to puzzle out the 
various mysteries of the day. He got no more light on them then, and he was 
still exercising his brains on them when he went to the inquest next 
morming--to find the Coroner's court packed to the doors with an 
assemblage of townsfolk just as curious as he was. And as he sat there, 
listening to the preliminaries, and to the evidence of the first witnesses, his 
active and scheming mind figured to itself, not without much cynical 
amusement, how a word or two from his lips would go far to solve matters. 
He thought of what he might tell--if he told all the truth. He thought of what 
he might get out of Ransford if he, Bryce, were Coroner, or solicitor, and 
had Ransford in that witness-box. He would ask him on his oath if he knew 
that dead man--if he had had dealings with him in times past--if he had met 
and spoken to him on that eventful morning he would ask him, point-blank, 
if it was not his hand that had thrown him to his death. But Bryce had no 
intention of making any revelations just then--as for himself he was going 
to tell just as much as he pleased and no more. And so he sat and heard--and 
knew from what he heard that. everybody there was in a hopeless fog, and 
that in all that crowd there was but one man who had any real suspicion of 
the truth, and that that man was himself. 


The evidence given in the first stages of the inquiry was all known to 
Bryce, and to most people in the court, already. Mr. Dellingham told how he 
had met the dead man in the train, journeying from London to Wrychester. 
Mrs. Partingley told how he had arrived at the Mitre, registered in her book 
as Mr. John Braden, and had next morning asked if he could get a 
conveyance for Saxonsteade in the afternoon, as he wished to see the Duke. 
Mr. Folliot testified to having seen him in the Cathedral, going towards one 
of the stairways leading to the gallery. Varner--most important witness of all 
up to that point--told of what he had seen. Bryce himself, followed by 
Ransford, gave medical evidence; Mitchington told of his examination of 
the dead man's clothing and effects in his room at the Mitre. And 
Mitchington added the first information which was new to Bryce. 

"In consequence of finding the book about Barthorpe in the suit-case," 
said Mitchington, "we sent a long telegram yesterday to the police there, 
telling them what had happened, and asking them to make the most careful 
inquiries at once about any townsman of theirs of the name of John Braden, 
and to wire us the result of such inquiries this morning. This is their reply, 
received by us an hour ago. Nothing whatever is known at Barthorpe-- 
which is a very small town--of any person of that name." 

So much for that, thought Bryce. He turned with more interest to the 
next witness--the Duke of Saxonsteade, the great local magnate, a big, bluff 
man who had been present in court since the beginning of the proceedings, 
in which he was manifestly highly interested. It was possible that he might 
be able to tell something of moment--he might, after all, know something of 
this apparently mysterious stranger, who, for anything that Mrs. Partingley 
or anybody else could say to the contrary, might have had an appointment 
and business with him. 

But his Grace knew nothing. He had never heard the name of John 
Braden in his life--so far as he remembered. He had just seen the body of 
the unfortunate man and had looked carefully at the features. He was not a 
man of whom he had any knowledge whatever--he could not recollect ever 
having seen him anywhere at any time. He knew literally nothing of him -- 
could not think of any reason at all why this Mr. John Braden should wish 
to see him. 

"Your Grace has, no doubt, had business dealings with a good many 
people at one time or another," suggested the Coroner. "Some of them, 
perhaps, with men whom your Grace only saw for a brief space of time--a 


few minutes, possibly. You don't remember ever seeing this man in that 
way?" 

"I'm credited with having an unusually good memory for faces," 
answered the Duke. "And--if I may say so--rightly. But I don't remember 
this man at all--in fact, I'd go as far as to say that I'm positive I've never-- 
knowingly--set eyes on him in my life." 

"Can your Grace suggest any reason at all why he should wish to call on 
you?" asked the Coroner. 

"None! But then," replied the Duke, "there might be many reasons-- 
unknown to me, but at which I can make a guess. If he was an antiquary, 
there are lots of old things at Saxonsteade which he might wish to see. Or 
he might be a lover of pictures--our collection is a bit famous, you know. 
Perhaps he was a bookman--we have some rare editions. I could go on 
multiplying reasons--but to what purpose" 

"The fact is, your Grace doesn't know him and knows nothing about 
him," observed the Coroner. 

"Just no--nothing!" agreed the Duke and stepped down again. 

It was at this stage that the Coroner sent the jurymen away in charge of 
his officer to make a careful personal inspection of the gallery in the 
clerestory. And while they were gone there was some commotion caused in 
the court by the entrance of a police official who conducted to the Coroner a 
middle-aged, well-dressed man whom Bryce at once set down as a London 
commercial magnate of some quality. Between the new arrival and the 
Coroner an interchange of remarks was at once made, shared in presently 
by some of the officials at the table. And when the jury came back the 
stranger was at once ushered into the witness-box, and the Coroner turned 
to the jury and the court. 

"We are unexpectedly able to get some evidence of identity, gentlemen," 
he observed. "The gentleman who has just stepped into the witness-box is 
Mr. Alexander Chilstone, manager of the London & Colonies Bank, in 
Threadneedle Street. Mr. Chilstone saw particulars of this matter in the 
newspapers this morning, and he at once set off to Wrychester to tell us 
what he knows of the dead man. We are very much obliged to Mr. 
Chilstone--and when he has been sworn he will perhaps kindly tell us what 
he can." 

In the midst of the murmur of sensation which ran round the court, 
Bryce indulged himself with a covert look at Ransford who was sitting 


opposite to him, beyond the table in the centre of the room. He saw at once 
that Ransford, however strenuously he might be fighting to keep his face 
under control, was most certainly agitated by the Coroner's announcement. 
His cheeks had paled, his eyes were a little dilated, his lips parted as he 
stared at the bank-manager --altogether, it was more than mere curiosity that 
was indicated on his features. And Bryce, satisfied and secretly elated, 
turned to hear what Mr. Alexander Chilstone had to tell. 

That was not much--but it was of considerable importance. Only two 
days before, said Mr. Chilstone--that was, on the day previous to his death-- 
Mr. John Braden had called at the London & Colonies Bank, of which he, 
Mr. Chilstone, was manager, and introducing himself as having just arrived 
in England from Australia, where, he said, he had been living for some 
years, had asked to be allowed to open an account. He produced some 
references from agents of the London & Colonies Bank, in Melbourne, 
which were highly satisfactory; the account being opened, he paid into it a 
sum of ten thousand pounds in a draft at sight drawn by one of those agents. 
He drew nothing against this, remarking casually that he had plenty of 
money in his pocket for the present: he did not even take the cheque-book 
which was offered him, saying that he would call for it later. 

"He did not give us any address in London, nor in England," continued 
the witness. "He told me that he had only arrived at Charing Cross that very 
morming, having travelled from Paris during the night. He said that he 
should settle down for a time at some residential hotel in London, and in the 
meantime he had one or two calls, or visits, to make in the country: when he 
returned from them, he said, he would call on me again. He gave me very 
little information about himself: it was not necessary, for his references 
from our agents in Australia were quite satisfactory. But he did mention that 
he had been out there for some years, and had speculated in landed 
property--he also said that he was now going to settle in England for good. 
That," concluded Mr. Chilstone, "is all I can tell of my own knowledge. 
But," he added, drawing a newspaper from his pocket, "here is an 
advertisement which I noticed in this morning's Times as I came down. You 
will observe," he said, as he passed it to the Coroner, "that it has certainly 
been inserted by our unfortunate customer." 

The Coroner glanced at a marked passage in the personal column of the 
Times, and read it aloud: 


"The advertisement is as follows," he announced. "'If this meets the eye 
of old friend Marco, he will learn that Sticker wishes to see him again. 
Write J. Braden, a/o London & Colonies Bank, Threadneedle Street, 
London." 

Bryce was keeping a quiet eye on Ransford. Was he mistaken in 
believing that he saw him start; that he saw his cheek flush as he heard the 
advertisement read out? He believed he was not mistaken--but if he was 
right, Ransford the next instant regained full control of himself and made no 
sign. And Bryce turned again to Coroner and witness. 

But the witness had no more to say--except to suggest that the bank's 
Melbourne agents should be cabled to for information, since it was unlikely 
that much more could be got in England. And with that the middle stage of 
the proceedings ended--and the last one came, watched by Bryce with 
increasing anxiety. For it was soon evident, from certain remarks made by 
the Coroner, that the theory which Archdale had put forward at the club in 
Bryce's hearing the previous day had gained favour with the authorities, and 
that the visit of the jurymen to the scene of the disaster had been intended 
by the Coroner to predispose them in behalf of it. And now Archdale 
himself, as representing the architects who held a retaining fee in 
connection with the Cathedral, was called to give his opinion --and he gave 
it in almost the same words which Bryce had heard him use twenty-four 
hours previously. After him came the master-mason, expressing the same 
decided conviction--that the real truth was that the pavement of the gallery 
had at that particular place become so smooth, and was inclined towards the 
open doorway at such a sharp angle, that the unfortunate man had lost his 
footing on it, and before he could recover it had been shot out of the arch 
and over the broken head of St. Wrytha's Stair. And though, at a juryman's 
wish, Varner was recalled, and stuck stoutly to his original story of having 
seen a hand which, he protested, was certainly not that of the dead man, it 
soon became plain that the jury shared the Coroner's belief that Varner in 
his fright and excitement had been mistaken, and no one was surprised 
when the foreman, after a very brief consultation with his fellows, 
announced a verdict of death by misadventure. 

"So the city's cleared of the stain of murder!" said a man who sat next to 
Bryce. "That's a good job, anyway! Nasty thing, doctor, to think of a murder 
being committed in a cathedral. There'd be a question of sacrilege, of 
course--and all sorts of complications." 


Bryce made no answer. He was watching Ransford, who was talking to 
the Coroner. And he was not mistaken now --Ransford's face bore all the 
signs of infinite relief. From--what? Bryce turned, to leave the stuffy, 
rapidly-emptying court. And as he passed the centre table he saw old 
Simpson Harker, who, after sitting in attentive silence for three hours had 
come up to it, picked up the "History of Barthorpe" which had been found 
in Braden's suit-case and was inquisitively peering at its title-page. 

CHAPTER VII 

THE DOUBLE TRAIL 

Pemberton Bryce was not the only person in Wrychester who was 
watching Ransford with keen attention during these events. Mary Bewery, a 
young woman of more than usual powers of observation and penetration, 
had been quick to see that her guardian's distress over the affair in Paradise 
was something out of the common. She knew Ransford for an exceedingly 
tender-hearted man, with a considerable spice of sentiment in his 
composition: he was noted for his more than professional interest in the 
poorer sort of his patients and had gained a deserved reputation in the town 
for his care of them. But it was somewhat surprising, even to Mary, that he 
should be so much upset by the death of a total stranger as to lose his 
appetite, and, for at any rate a couple of days, be so restless that his conduct 
could not fail to be noticed by herself and her brother. His remarks on the 
tragedy were conventional enough--a most distressing affair--a sad fate for 
the poor fellow--most unexplainable and mysterious, and so on--but his 
concern obviously went beyond that. He was ill at ease when she 
questioned him about the facts; almost irritable when Dick Bewery, 
schoolboy-like, asked him concerning professional details; she was sure, 
from the lines about his eyes and a worn look on his face, that he had 
passed a restless night when he came down to breakfast on the morning of 
the inquest. But when he returned from the inquest she noticed a change--it 
was evident, to her ready wits, that Ransford had experienced a great relief. 
He spoke of relief, indeed, that night at dinner, observing that the verdict 
which the jury had returned had cleared the air of a foul suspicion; it would 
have been no pleasant matter, he said, if Wrychester Cathedral had gained 
an unenviable notoriety as the scene of a murder. 

"All the same," remarked Dick, who knew all the talk of the town, 
"Vamer persists in sticking to what he's said all along. Varner says--said this 
afternoon, after the inquest was over--that he's absolutely certain of what he 


saw, and that he not only saw a hand in a white cuff and black coat sleeve, 
but that he saw the sun gleam for a second on the links in the cuff, as if they 
were gold or diamonds. Pretty stiff evidence that, sir, isn't it?" 

"In the state of mind in which Varner was at that moment," replied 
Ransford, "he wouldn't be very well able to decide definitely on what he 
really did see. His vision would retain confused images. Probably he saw 
the dead man's hand--he was wearing a black coat and white linen. The 
verdict was a most sensible one." 

No more was said after that, and that evening Ransford was almost 
himself again. But not quite himself. Mary caught him looking very grave, 
in evident abstraction, more than once; more than once she heard him sigh 
heavily. But he said no more of the matter until two days later, when, at 
breakfast, he announced his intention of attending John Braden's funeral, 
which was to take place that morning. 

"I've ordered the brougham for eleven," he said, "and I've arranged with 
Dr. Nicholson to attend to any urgent call that comes in between that and 
noon--so, if there is any such call, you can telephone to him. A few of us 
are going to attend this poor man's funeral--it would be too bad to allow a 
stranger to go to his grave unattended, especially after such a fate. There'll 
be somebody representing the Dean and Chapter, and three or four principal 
townsmen, so he'll not be quite neglected. And"--here he hesitated and 
looked a little nervously at Mary, to whom he was telling all this, Dick 
having departed for school--" there's a little matter I wish you'd attend to-- 
you'll do it better than I should. The man seems to have been friendless; 
here, at any rate--no relations have come forward, in spite of the publicity-- 
so--don't you think it would be rather--considerate, eh?--to put a wreath, or 
a cross, or something of that sort on his grave--just to show--you know?" 

"Very kind of you to think of it," said Mary. "What do you wish me to 
do?" 

"If you'd go to Gardales', the florists, and order--something fitting, you 
know," replied Ransford, "and afterwards--later in the day--take it to St. 
Wigbert's Churchyard he's to be buried there--take it--if you don't mind-- 
yourself, you know." 

"Certainly," answered Mary. "I'll see that it's done." 

She would do anything that seemed good to Ransford--but all the same 
she wondered at this somewhat unusual show of interest in a total stranger. 
She put it down at last to Ransford's undoubted sentimentality--the man's 


sad fate had impressed him. And that afternoon the sexton at St. Wigbert's 
pointed out the new grave to Miss Bewery and Mr. Sackville Bonham, one 
carrying a wreath and the other a large bunch of lilies. Sackville, chancing 
to encounter Mary at the florist's, whither he had repaired to execute a 
commission for his mother, had heard her business, and had been so struck 
by the notion--or by a desire to ingratiate himself with Miss Bewery--that 
he had immediately bought flowers himself--to be put down to her account- 
-and insisted on accompanying Mary to the churchyard. 

Bryce heard of this tribute to John Braden next day--from Mrs. Folliot, 
Sackville Bonham's mother, a large lady who dominated certain circles of 
Wrychester society in several senses. Mrs. Folliot was one of those women 
who have been gifted by nature with capacity--she was conspicuous in 
many ways. Her voice was masculine; she stood nearly six feet in her 
stoutly-soled shoes; her breadth corresponded to her height; her eyes were 
piercing, her nose Roman; there was not a curate in Wrychester who was 
not under her thumb, and if the Dean himself saw her coming, he turned 
hastily into the nearest shop, sweating with fear lest she should follow him. 
Endued with riches and fortified by assurance, Mrs. Folliot was the 
presiding spirit in many movements of charity and benevolence there were 
people in Wrychester who were unkind enough to say--behind her back -- 
that she was as meddlesome as she was most undoubtedly autocratic, but, as 
one of her staunchest clerical defenders once pointed out, these grumblers 
were what might be contemptuously dismissed as five-shilling subscribers. 
Mrs. Folliot, in her way, was undoubtedly a power--and for reasons of his 
own Pemberton Bryce, whenever he met her--which was fairly often--was 
invariably suave and polite. 

"Most mysterious thing, this, Dr. Bryce," remarked Mrs. Folliot in her 
deepest tones, encountering Bryce, the day after the funeral, at the corner of 
a back street down which she was about to sail on one of her charitable 
missions, to the terror of any of the women who happened to be caught 
gossiping. "What, now, should make Dr. Ransford cause flowers to be laid 
on the grave of a total stranger? A sentimental feeling? Fiddle-de-dee! 
There must be some reason." 

"I'm afraid I don't know what you're talking about, Mrs. Folliot," 
answered Bryce, whose ears had already lengthened. "Has Dr. Ransford 
been laying flowers on a grave?--I didn't know of it. My engagement with 
Dr. Ransford terminated two days ago--so I've seen nothing of him." 


"My son, Mr. Sackville Bonham," said Mrs. Folliot, "tells me that 
yesterday Miss Bewery came into Gardales' and spent a sovereign--actually 
a sovereign!--on a wreath, which, she told Sackville, she was about to carry, 
at her guardian's desire, to this strange man's grave. Sackville, who is a 
warm-hearted boy, was touched--he, too, bought flowers and accompanied 
Miss Bewery. Most extraordinary! A perfect stranger! Dear me --why, 
nobody knows who the man was!" 

"Except his bank-manager," remarked Bryce, "who says he's holding ten 
thousand pounds of his." 

"That," admitted Mrs. Folliot gravely, "is certainly a consideration. But 
then, who knows?--the money may have been stolen. Now, really, did you 
ever hear of a quite respectable man who hadn't even a visiting-card or a 
letter upon him? And from Australia, too!--where all the people that are 
wanted run away to! I have actually been tempted to wonder, Dr. Bryce, if 
Dr. Ransford knew this man--in years gone by? He might have, you know, 
he might have--certainly! And that, of course, would explain the flowers." 

"There is a great deal in the matter that requires explanation, Mrs. 
Folliot," said Bryce. He was wondering if it would be wise to instil some 
minute drop of poison into the lady's mind, there to increase in potency and 
in due course to spread. "I--of course, I may have been mistaken--I certainly 
thought Dr. Ransford seemed unusually agitated by this affair --it appeared 
to upset him greatly." 

"So I have heard--from others who were at the inquest," responded Mrs. 
Folliot. "In my opinion our Coroner--a worthy man otherwise--is not 
sufficiently particular. I said to Mr. Folliot this morning, on reading the 
newspaper, that in my view that inquest should have been adjourned for 
further particulars. Now I know of one particular that was never mentioned 
at the inquest!" 

"Oh?" said Bryce. "And what?" 

"Mrs. Deramore, who lives, as you know, next to Dr. Ransford," replied 
Mrs. Folliot, "told me this morning that on the morning of the accident, 
happening to look out of one of her upper windows, she saw a man whom, 
from the description given in the newspapers, was, Mrs. Deramore feels 
assured, was the mysterious stranger, crossing the Close towards the 
Cathedral in, Mrs. Deramore is positive, a dead straight line from Dr. 
Ransford's garden--as if he had been there. Dr. Bryce!--a direct question 


should have been asked of Dr. Ransford--had he ever seen that man 
before?" 

"Ah, but you see, Mrs. Folliot, the Coroner didn't know what Mrs. 
Deramore saw, so he couldn't ask such a question, nor could any one else," 
remarked Bryce, who was wondering how long Mrs. Deramore remained at 
her upper window and if she saw him follow Braden. "But there are 
circumstances, no doubt, which ought to be inquired into. And it's certainly 
very curious that Dr. Ransford should send a wreath to the grave of--a 
stranger." 

He went away convinced that Mrs. Folliot's inquisitiveness had been 
aroused, and that her tongue would not be idle: Mrs. Folliot, left to herself, 
had the gift of creating an atmosphere, and if she once got it into her head 
that there was some mysterious connection between Dr. Ransford and the 
dead man, she would never rest until she had spread her suspicions. But as 
for Bryce himself, he wanted more than suspicions--he wanted facts, 
particulars, data. And once more he began to go over the sum of evidence 
which had accrued. 

The question of the scrap of paper found in Braden's purse, and of the 
exact whereabouts of Richard Jenkins's grave in Paradise, be left for the 
time being. What was now interesting him chiefly was the advertisement in 
the Times to which the bank-manager from London had drawn attention. He 
had made haste to, buy a copy of the Times and to cut out the 
advertisement. There it was--old friend Marco was wanted by (presumably 
old friend) Sticker, and whoever Sticker might be he could certainly be 
found under care of J. Braden. It had never been in doubt a moment, in 
Bryce's mind, that Sticker was J. Braden himself. Who, now, was Marco? 
Who--a million to one on it!--but Ransford, whose Christian name was 
Mark? 

He reckoned up his chances of getting at the truth of the affair anew that 
night. As things were, it seemed unlikely that any relations of Braden would 
now turn up. The Wrychester Paradise case, as the reporters had aptly 
named it, had figured largely in the newspapers, London and provincial; it 
could scarcely have had more publicity--yet no one, save this bank- 
manager, had come forward. If there had been any one to come forward the 
bank-manager's evidence would surely have proved an incentive to speed-- 
for there was a sum of ten thousand pounds awaiting John Braden's next-of- 
kin. In Bryce's, opinion the chance of putting in a claim to ten thousand 


pounds is not left waiting forty-eight hours--whoever saw such a chance 
would make instant use of telegraph or telephone. But no message from 
anybody professing relationship with the dead man had so far reached the 
Wrychester police. 

When everything had been taken into account, Bryce saw no better clue 
for the moment than that suggested by Ambrose Campany--Barthorpe. 
Ambrose Campany, bookworm though he was, was a shrewd, sharp fellow, 
said Bryce--a man of ideas. There was certainly much in his suggestion that 
a man wasn't likely to buy an old book about a little insignificant town like 
Barthorpe unless he had some interest in it--Barthorpe, if Campany's theory 
were true, was probably the place of John Braden's origin. 

Therefore, information about Braden, leading to knowledge of his 
association or connection with Ransford, might be found at Bartborpe. True, 
the Barthorpe police had already reported that they could tell nothing about 
any Braden, but that, in Bryce's opinion, was neither here nor there--he had 
already come to the conclusion that Braden was an assumed name. And if 
he went to Barthorpe, he was not going to trouble the police--he knew better 
methods than that of finding things out. Was he going?--was it worth his 
while? A moment's reflection decided that matter--anything was worth his 
while which would help him to get a strong hold on Mark Ransford. And 
always practical in his doings, he walked round to the Free Library, 
obtained a gazeteer, and looked up particulars of Barthorpe. There he learnt 
that Barthorpe was an ancient market-town of two thousand inhabitants in 
the north of Leicestershire, famous for nothing except that it had been the 
scene of a battle at the time of the Wars of the Roses, and that its trade was 
mainly in agriculture and stocking-making --evidently a slow, sleepy old 
place. 

That night Bryce packed a hand-bag with small necessaries for a few 
days' excursion, and next morning he took an early train to London; the end 
of that afternoon found him in a Midland northern-bound express, looking 
out on the undulating, green acres of Leicestershire. And while his train was 
making a three minutes’ stop at Leicester itself, the purpose of his journey 
was suddenly recalled to him by hearing the strident voices of the porters on 
the platform. 

"Barthorpe next stop!--next stop Barthorpe!" 

One of two other men who shared a smoking compartment with Bryce 
turned to his companion as the train moved off again. 


"Barthorpe?" he remarked. "That's the place that was mentioned in 
connection with that very queer affair at Wrychester, that's been reported in 
the papers so much these last few days. The mysterious stranger who kept 
ten thousand in a London bank, and of whom nobody seems to know 
anything, had nothing on him but a history of Barthorpe. Odd! And yet, 
though you'd think he'd some connection with the place, or had known it, 
they say nobody at Barthorpe knows anything about anybody of his name." 

"Well, I don't know that there is anything so very odd about it, after all," 
replied the other man. "He may have picked up that old book for one of 
many reasons that could be suggested. No--I read all that case in the papers, 
and I wasn't so much impressed by the old book feature of it. But I'll tell 
you what--there was a thing struck me. I know this Barthorpe district--we 
shall be in it in a few minutes--I've been a good deal over it. This strange 
man's name was given in the papers as John Braden. Now close to 
Barthorpe--a mile or two outside it, there's a village of that name--Braden 
Medworth. That's a curious coincidence--and taken in conjunction with the 
man's possession of an old book about Barthorpe--why, perhaps there's 
something in it--possibly more than I thought for at first." 

"Well--it's an odd case--a very odd case," said the first speaker. "And-- 
as there's ten thousand pounds in question, more will be heard of it. 
Somebody'll be after that, you may be sure!" 

Bryce left the train at Barthorpe thanking his good luck--the man in the 
far corner had unwittingly given him a hint. He would pay a visit to Braden 
Medworth--the coincidence was too striking to be neglected. But first 
Barthorpe itself--a quaint old-world little market-town, in which some of 
even the principal houses still wore roofs of thatch, and wherein the old 
custom of ringing the curfew bell was kept up. He found an old-fashioned 
hotel in the marketplace, under the shadow of the parish church, and in its 
oak-panelled dining-room, hung about with portraits of masters of 
foxhounds and queer old prints of sporting and coaching days, he dined 
comfortably and well. 

It was too late to attempt any investigations that evening, and when 
Bryce had finished his leisurely dinner he strolled into the smoking-room-- 
an even older and quainter apartment than that which he had just left. It was 
one of those rooms only found in very old houses--a room of nooks and 
comers, with a great open fireplace, and old furniture and old pictures and 
curiosities--the sort of place to which the old-fashioned tradesmen of the 


small provincial towns still resort of an evening rather than patronize the 
modern political clubs. There were several men of this sort in the room 
when Bryce entered, talking local politics amongst themselves, and he 
found a quiet corner and sat down in it to smoke, promising himself some 
amusement from the conversation around him it was his way to find interest 
and amusement in anything that offered. But he had scarcely settled down 
in a comfortably cushioned elbow chair when the door opened again and 
into the room walked old Simpson Harker. 

CHAPTER VIII 

THE BEST MAN 

Old Harker's shrewd eyes, travelling round the room as if to inspect the 
company in which he found himself, fell almost immediately on Bryce--but 
not before Bryce had had time to assume an air and look of innocent and 
genuine surprise. Harker affected no surprise at all--he looked the 
astonishment he felt as the younger man rose and motioned him to the 
comfortable easy-chair which he himself had just previously taken. 

"Dear me!" he exclaimed, nodding his thanks. "I'd no idea that I should 
meet you in these far-off parts, Dr. Bryce! This is a long way from 
Wrychester, sir, for Wrychester folk to meet in." 

"I'd no idea of meeting you, Mr. Harker," responded Bryce. "But it's a 
small world, you know, and there are a good many coincidences in it. 
There's nothing very wonderful in my presence here, though--I ran down to 
see after a country practice--I've left Dr. Ransford." 

He had the lie ready as soon as he set eyes on Harker, and whether the 
old man believed it or not, he showed no sign of either belief or disbelief. 
He took the chair which Bryce drew forward and pulled out an old- 
fashioned cigar-case, offering it to his companion. 

"Will you try one, doctor?" he asked. "Genuine stuff that, sir--I've a 
friend in Cuba who remembers me now and then. No," he went on, as Bryce 
thanked him and took a cigar, "I didn't know you'd finished with the doctor. 
Quietish place this to practise in, I should think--much quieter even than our 
sleepy old city." 

"You know it?" inquired Bryce. 

"T've a friend lives here--old friend of mine," answered Harker. "I come 
down to see him now and then--I've been here since yesterday. He does a bit 
of business for me. Stopping long, doctor?" 

"Only just to look round," answered Bryce. 


"I'm off tomorrow morning--eleven o'clock," said Harker. "It's a longish 
journey to Wrychester--for old bones like mine." 

"Oh, you're all right!--worth half a dozen younger men," responded 
Bryce. "You'll see a lot of your contemporaries out, Mr. Harker. Well--as 
you've treated me to a very fine cigar, now you'll let me treat you to a drop 
of whisky?--they generally have something of pretty good quality in these 
old-fashioned establishments, I believe." 

The two travellers sat talking until bedtime--but neither made any 
mention of the affair which had recently set all Wrychester agog with 
excitement. But Bryce was wondering all the time if his companion's story 
of having a friend at Barthorpe was no more than an excuse, and when he 
was alone in his own bedroom and reflecting more seriously he came to the 
conclusion that old Harker was up to some game of his own in connection 
with the Paradise mystery. 

"The old chap was in the Library when Ambrose Campany said that 
there was a clue in that Barthorpe history," he mused. "I saw him myself 
examining the book after the inquest. No, no, Mr. Harker!--the facts are too 
plain--the evidences too obvious. And yet--what interest has a retired old 
tradesman of Wrychester got in this affair? I'd give a good deal to know 
what Harker really is doing here--and who his Barthorpe friend is." 

If Bryce had risen earlier next morning, and had taken the trouble to 
track old Harker's movements, he would have learnt something that would 
have made him still more suspicious. But Bryce, seeing no reason for hurry, 
lay in bed till well past nine o'clock, and did not present himself in the 
coffee-room until nearly half-past ten. And at that hour Simpson Harker, 
who had breakfasted before nine, was in close consultation with his friend-- 
that friend being none other than the local superintendent of police, who 
was confidentially closeted with the old man in his private house, whither 
Harker, by previous arrangement, had repaired as soon as his breakfast was 
over. Had Bryce been able to see through walls or hear through windows, 
he would have been surprised to find that the Harker of this consultation 
was not the quiet, easygoing, gossipy old gentleman of Wrychester, but an 
eminently practical and business-like man of affairs. 

"And now as regards this young fellow who's staying across there at the 
Peacock," he was saying in conclusion, at the very time that Bryce was 
leisurely munching his second mutton chop in the Peacock coffee-room, 
"he's after something or other--his talk about coming here to see after a 


practice is all lies!--and you'll keep an eye on him while he's in your 
neighbourhood. Put your best plainclothes man on to him at once--he'll 
easily know him from the description I gave you --and let him shadow him 
wherever he goes. And then let me know of his movement--he's certainly on 
the track of something, and what he does may be useful to me--I can link it 
up with my own work. And as regards the other matter--keep me informed 
if you come on anything further. Now I'll go out by your garden and down 
the back of the town to the station. Let me know, by the by, when this young 
man at the Peacock leaves here, and, if possible--and you can find out--for 
where." 

Bryce was all unconscious that any one was interested in his movements 
when he strolled out into Barthorpe market-place just after eleven. He had 
asked a casual question of the waiter and found that the old gentleman had 
departed--he accordingly believed himself free from observation. And 
forthwith he set about his work of inquiry in his own fashion. He was not 
going to draw any attention to himself by asking questions of present-day 
inhabitants, whose curiosity might then be aroused; he knew better methods 
than that. Every town, said Bryce to himself, possesses public records-- 
parish registers, burgess rolls, lists of voters; even small towns have 
directories which are more or less complete--he could search these for any 
mention or record of anybody or any family of the name of Braden. And he 
spent all that day in that search, inspecting numerous documents and 
registers and books, and when evening came he had a very complete 
acquaintance with the family nomenclature of Barthorpe, and he was 
prepared to bet odds against any one of the name of Braden having lived 
there during the past half-century. In all his searching he had not once come 
across the name. 

The man who had spent a very lazy day in keeping an eye on Bryce, as 
he visited the various public places whereat he made his researches, was 
also keeping an eye upon him next morning, when Bryce, breakfasting 
earlier than usual, prepared for a second day's labours. He followed his 
quarry away from the little town: Bryce was walking out to Braden 
Medworth. In Bryce's opinion, it was something of a wild-goose chase to go 
there, but the similarity in the name of the village and of the dead man at 
Wrychester might have its significance, and it was but a two miles' stroll 
from Barthorpe. He found Braden Medworth a very small, quiet, and 
picturesque place, with an old church on the banks of a river which 


promised good sport to anglers. And there he pursued his tactics of the day 
before and went straight to the vicarage and its vicar, with a request to be 
allowed to inspect the parish registers. The vicar, having no objection to 
earning the resultant fees, hastened to comply with Bryce's request, and 
inquired how far back he wanted to search and for what particular entry. 

"No particular entry," answered Bryce, "and as to period --fairly recent. 
The fact is, I am interested in names. I am thinking"--here he used one more 
of his easily found inventions--"of writing a book on English surnames, and 
am just now inspecting parish registers in the Midlands for that purpose." 

"Then I can considerably simplify your labours," said the vicar, taking 
down a book from one of his shelves. "Our parish registers have been 
copied and printed, and here is the volume--everything is in there from 
1570 to ten years ago, and there is a very full index. Are you staying in the 
neighbourhood--or the village?" 

"In the neighbourhood, yes; in the village, no longer than the time I 
Shall spend in getting some lunch at the inn yonder," answered Bryce, 
nodding through an open window at an ancient tavern which stood in the 
valley beneath, close to an old stone bridge. "Perhaps you will kindly lend 
me this book for an hour?--then, if I see anything very noteworthy in the 
index, I can look at the actual registers when I bring it back." 

The vicar replied that that was precisely what he had been about to 
suggest, and Bryce carried the book away. And while he sat in the inn 
parlour awaiting his lunch, he turned to the carefully-compiled index, 
glancing it through rapidly. On the third page he saw the name Bewery. 

If the man who had followed Bryce from Barthorpe to Braden 
Medworth had been with him in the quiet inn parlour he would have seen 
his quarry start, and heard him let a stifled exclamation escape his lips. But 
the follower, knowing his man was safe for an hour, was in the bar outside 
eating bread and cheese and drinking ale, and Bryce's surprise was 
witnessed by no one. Yet he had been so much surprised that if all 
Wrychester had been there he could not, despite his self-training in 
watchfulness, have kept back either start or exclamation. 

Bewery! A name so uncommon that here--here, in this out-of-the-way 
Midland village!--there must be some connection with the object of his 
search. There the name stood out before him, to the exclusion of all others-- 
Bewery--with just one entry of figures against it. He turned to page 387 
with a sense of sure discovery. 


And there an entry caught his eye at once--and he knew that he had 
discovered more than he had ever hoped for. He read it again and again, 
gloating over his wonderful luck. 

June 19th, 1891. John Brake, bachelor, of the parish of St. Pancras, 
London, to Mary Bewery, spinster, of this parish, by the Vicar. Witnesses, 
Charles Claybourne, Selina Womersley, Mark Ransford. 

Twenty-two years ago! The Mary Bewery whom Bryce knew in 
Wrychester was just about twenty--this Mary Bewery, spinster, of Braden 
Medworth, was, then, in all probability, her mother. But John Brake who 
married that Mary Bewery--who was he? Who indeed, laughed Bryce, but 
John Braden, who had just come by his death in Wrychester Paradise? And 
there was the name of Mark Ransford as witness. What was the further 
probability? That Mark Ransford had been John Brake's best man; that he 
was the Marco of the recent Times advertisement; that John Braden, or 
Brake, was the Sticker of the same advertisement. Clear! --clear as 
noonday! And--what did it all mean, and imply, and what bearing had it on 
Braden or Brake's death? 

Before he ate his cold beef, Bryce had copied the entry from the 
reprinted register, and had satisfied himself that Ransford was not a name 
known to that village--Mark Ransford was the only person of the name 
mentioned in the register. And his lunch done, he set off for the vicarage 
again, intent on getting further information, and before he reached the 
vicarage gates noticed, by accident, a place whereat he was more likely to 
get it than from the vicar--who was a youngish man. At the end of the few 
houses between the inn and the bridge he saw a little shop with the name 
Charles Claybourne painted roughly above its open window. In that open 
window sat an old, cheery-faced man, mending shoes, who blinked at the 
stranger through his big spectacles. 

Bryce saw his chance and turned in--to open the book and point out the 
marriage entry. 

"Are you the Charles Claybourne mentioned there?" he asked, without 
ceremony. 

"That's me, sir!" replied the old shoemaker briskly, after a glance. "Yes-- 
right enough!" 

"How came you to witness that marriage?" inquired Bryce. 

The old man nodded at the church across the way. 


"I've been sexton and parish clerk two-and-thirty years, sir," he said. 
"And I took it on from my father--and he had the job from his father." 

"Do you remember this marriage?" asked Bryce, perching himself on 
the bench at which the shoemaker was working. "Twenty-two years since, I 
see." 

"Aye, as if it was yesterday!" answered the old man with a smile. "Miss 
Bewery's marriage?--why, of course!" 

"Who was she?" demanded Bryce. 

"Governess at the vicarage," replied Claybourne. "Nice, sweet young 
lady." 

"And the man she married?--Mr. Brake," continued Bryce. "Who was 
he?" 

"A young gentleman that used to come here for the fishing, now and 
then," answered Claybourne, pointing at the river. "Famous for our trout we 
are here, you know, sir. And Brake had come here for three years before 
they were married--him and his friend Mr. Ransford." 

"You remember him, too?" asked Bryce. 

"Remember both of 'em very well indeed," said Claybourne, "though I 
never set eyes on either after Miss Mary was wed to Mr. Brake. But I saw 
plenty of 'em both before that. They used to put up at the inn there--that I 
Saw you come out of just now. They came two or three times a year--and 
they were a bit thick with our parson of that time--not this one: his 
predecessor--and they used to go up to the vicarage and smoke their pipes 
and cigars with him--and of course, Mr. Brake and the governess fixed it up. 
Though, you know, at one time it was considered it was going to be her and 
the other young gentleman, Mr. Ransford--yes! But, in the end, it was Brake 
--and Ransford stood best man for him." 

Bruce assimilated all this information greedily--and asked for more. 

"I'm interested in that entry," he said, tapping the open book. "I know 
some people of the name of Bewery--they may be relatives." 

The shoemaker shook his head as if doubtful. 

"I remember hearing it said," he remarked, "that Miss Mary had no 
relations. She'd been with the old vicar some time, and I don't remember 
any relations ever coming to see her, nor her going away to See any." 

"Do you know what Brake was?" asked Bryce. "As you say he came 
here for a good many times before the marriage, I suppose you'd hear 
something about his profession, or trade, or whatever it was?" 


"He was a banker, that one," replied Claybourne. "A banker --that was 
his trade, sir. T’other gentleman, Mr. Ransford, he was a doctor--I mind that 
well enough, because once when him and Mr. Brake were fishing here, 
Thomas Joynt's wife fell downstairs and broke her leg, and they fetched him 
to her --he'd got it set before they'd got the reg'lar doctor out from Barthorpe 
yonder." 

Bryce had now got all the information he wanted, and he made the old 
parish clerk a small present and turned to go. But another question 
presented itself to his mind and he reentered the little shop. 

"Your late vicar?" he said. "The one in whose family Miss Bewery was 
govemess--where is he now t Dead?" 

"Can't say whether he's dead or alive, sir," replied Claybourne. "He left 
this parish for another--a living in a different part of England--some years 
since, and I haven't heard much of him from that time to this--he never 
came back here once, not even to pay us a friendly visit he was a queerish 
sort. But I'll tell you what, sir," he added, evidently anxious to give his 
visitor good value for his half-crown, "our present vicar has one of those 
books with the names of all the clergymen in 'em, and he'd tell you where 
his predecessor is now, if he's alive--name of Reverend Thomas Gilwaters, 
M.A.--an Oxford college man he was, and very high learned." 

Bryce went back to the vicarage, returned the borrowed book, and asked 
to look at the registers for the year 1891. He verified his copy and turned to 
the vicar. 

"I accidentally came across the record of a marriage there in which I'm 
interested," he said as he paid the search fees. "Celebrated by your 
predecessor, Mr. Gilwaters. I should be glad to know where Mr. Gilwaters 
is to be found. Do you happen to possess a clerical directory?" 

The vicar produced a "Crockford", and Bryce turned over its pages. Mr. 
Gilwaters, who from the account there given appeared to be an elderly man 
who had now retired, lived in London, in Bayswater, and Bryce made a note 
of his address and prepared to depart. 

"Find any names that interested you?" asked the vicar as his caller left. 
"Anything noteworthy?" 

"I found two or three names which interested me immensely," answered 
Bryce from the foot of the vicarage steps. "They were well worth searching 
for." 


And without further explanation he marched off to Barthorpe duly 
followed by his shadow, who saw him safely into the Peacock an hour later- 
-and, an hour after that, went to the police superintendent with his report. 

"Gone, sir," he said. "Left by the five-thirty express for London." 

CHAPTER IX 

THE HOUSE OF HIS FRIEND 

Bryce found himself at eleven o'clock next morning in a small book- 
lined parlour in a little house which stood in a quiet street in the 
neighbourhood of Westbourne Grove. Over the mantelpiece, amongst other 
odds and ends of pictures and photographs, hung a water-colour drawing of 
Braden Medworth --and to him presently entered an old, silver-haired 
clergyman whom he at once took to be Braden Medworth's former vicar, 
and who glanced inquisitively at his visitor and then at the card which 
Bryce had sent in with a request for an interview. 

"Dr. Bryce?" he said inquiringly. "Dr. Pemberton Bryce?" 

Bryce made his best bow and assumed his suavest and most ingratiating 
manner. 

"I hope I am not intruding on your time, Mr. Gilwaters?" he said. "The 
fact is, I was referred to you, yesterday, by the present vicar of Braden 
Medworth--both he, and the sexton there, Claybourne, whom you, of 
course, remember, thought you would be able to give me some information 
on a subject which is of great importance--to me." 

"I don't know the present vicar," remarked Mr. Gilwaters, motioning 
Bryce to a chair, and taking another close by. "Clayborne, of course, I 
remember very well indeed--he must be getting an old man now--like 
myself! What is it you want to know, now?" 

"I shall have to take you into my confidence," replied Bryce, who had 
carefully laid his plans and prepared his story, "and you, I am sure, Mr. 
Gilwaters, will respect mine. I have for two years been in practice at Wry 
Wrychester, and have there made the acquaintance of a young lady whom I 
earnestly desire to marry. She is the ward of the man to whom I have been 
assistant. And I think you will begin to see why I have come to you when I 
say that this young lady's name is--Mary Bewery." 

The old clergyman started, and looked at his visitor with unusual 
interest. He grasped the arm of his elbow chair and leaned forward. 

"Mary Bewery!" he said in a low whisper. "What--what is the name of 
the man who is her--guardian?" 


"Dr. Mark Ransford," answered Bryce promptly. 

The old man sat upright again, with a little toss of his head. 

"Bless my soul!" he exclaimed. "Mark Ransford! Then--it must have 
been as I feared--and suspected!" 

Bryce made no remark. He knew at once that he had struck on 
something, and it was his method to let people take their own time. Mr. 
Gilwaters had already fallen into something closely resembling a reverie: 
Bryce sat silently waiting and expectant. And at last the old man leaned 
forward again, almost eagerly. 

"What is it you want to know?" he asked, repeating his first question. 
"Is--is there some--some mystery?" 

"Yes!" replied Bryce. "A mystery that I want to solve, sir. And I dare 
say that you can help me, if you'll be so good. I am convinced--in fact, I 
know!--that this young lady is in ignorance of her ‘parentage, that Ransford 
is keeping some fact, some truth back from her--and I want to find things 
out. By the merest chance--accident, in fact--I discovered yesterday at 
Braden Medworth that some twenty-two years ago you married one Mary 
Bewery, who, I learnt there, was your govermess, to a John Brake, and that 
Mark Ransford was John Brake's best man and a witness of the marriage. 
Now, Mr. Gilwaters, the similarity in names is too striking to be devoid of 
significance. So--it's of the utmost importance to me!--can or will you tell 
me--who was the Mary Bewery you married to John Brake? Who was John 
Brake? And what was Mark Ransford to either, or to both?" 

He was wondering, all the time during which he reeled off these 
questions, if Mr. Gilwaters was wholly ignorant of the recent affair at 
Wrychester. He might be--a glance round his book-filled room had 
suggested to Bryce that he was much more likely to be a bookworm than a 
newspaper reader, and it was quite possible that the events of the day had 
small interest for him. And his first words in reply to Bryce's questions 
convinced Bryce that his surmise was correct and that the old man had read 
nothing of the Wrychester Paradise mystery, in which Ransford's name had, 
of course, figured as a witness at the inquest. 

"It is nearly twenty years since I heard any of their names," remarked 
Mr. Gilwaters. "Nearly twenty years--a long time! But, of course, I can 
answer you. Mary Bewery was our governess at Braden Medworth. She 
came to us when she was nineteen--she was married four years later. She 
was a girl who had no friends or relatives--she had been educated at a 


school in the North--I engaged her from that school, where, I understood, 
she had lived since infancy. Now then, as to Brake and Ransford. They were 
two young men from London, who used to come fishing in Leicestershire. 
Ransford was a few years the younger--he was either a medical student in 
his last year, or he was an assistant somewhere in London. Brake--was a 
bank manager in London--of a branch of one of the big banks. They were 
pleasant young fellows, and I used to ask them to the vicarage. Eventually, 
Mary Bewery and John Brake became engaged to be married. My wife and 
I were a good deal surprised--we had believed, somehow, that the favoured 
man would be Ransford. However, it was Brake--and Brake she married, 
and, as you say, Ransford was best man. Of course, Brake took his wife off 
to London--and from the day of her wedding, I never saw her again." 

"Did you ever see Brake again?" asked Bryce. The old clergyman shook 
his head. 

"Yes!" he said sadly. "I did see Brake again--under grievous, grievous 
circumstances!" 

"You won't mind telling me what circumstances?" suggested Bryce. "I 
will keep your confidence, Mr. Gilwaters." 

"There is really no secret in it--if it comes to that," answered the old 
man. "I saw John Brake again just once. In a prison cell!" 

"A prison cell!" exclaimed Bryce. "And he--a prisoner?" 

"He had just been sentenced to ten years' penal servitude," replied Mr. 
Gilwaters. "I had heard the sentence--I was present. I got leave to see him. 
Ten years' penal servitude! --a terrible punishment. He must have been 
released long ago --but I never heard more." 

Bryce reflected in silence for a moment--reckoning and calculating. 

"When was this--the trial?" he asked. 

"It was five years after the marriage--seventeen years ago," replied Mr. 
Gilwaters. 

"And--what had he been doing?" inquired Bryce. 

"Stealing the bank's money," answered the old man. "I forget what the 
technical offence was--embezzlement, or something of that sort. There was 
not much evidence came out, for it was impossible to offer any defence, and 
he pleaded guilty. But I gathered from what I heard that something of this 
sort occurred. Brake was a branch manager. He was, as it were, pounced 
upon one morning by an inspector, who found that his cash was short by 
two or three thousand pounds. The bank people seemed to have been 


unusually strict and even severe --Brake, it was said, had some explanation, 
but it was swept aside and he was given in charge. And the sentence was as 
I said just now--a very savage one, I thought. But there had recently been 
some bad cases of that sort in the banking world, and I suppose the judge 
felt that he must make an example. Yes--a most trying affair!--I have a 
report of the case somewhere, which I cut out of a London newspaper at the 
time." 

Mr. Gilwaters rose and turned to an old desk in the comer of his room, 
and after some rummaging of papers in a drawer, produced a newspaper- 
cutting book and traced an insertion in its pages. He handed the book to his 
visitor. 

"There is the account," he said. "You can read it for yourself. You will 
notice that in what Brake's counsel said on his behalf there are one or two 
curious and mysterious hints as to what might have been said if it had been 
of any use or advantage to say it. A strange case!" 

Bryce turned eagerly to the faded scrap of newspaper. 

BANK MANAGER'S DEFALCATION. 

At the Central Criminal Court yesterday, John Brake, thirty-three, 
formerly manager of the Upper Tooting branch of the London & Home 
Counties Bank, Ltd., pleaded guilty to embezzling certain sums, the 
property of his employers. 

Mr. Walkinshaw, Q.C., addressing the court on behalf of the prisoner, 
said that while it was impossible for his client to offer any defence, there 
were circumstances in the case which, if it had been worth while to put 
them in evidence, would have shown that the prisoner was a wronged and 
deceived man. To use a Scriptural phrase, Brake had been wounded in the 
house of his friend. The man who was really guilty in this affair had 
cleverly escaped all consequences, nor would it be of the least use to enter 
into any details respecting him. Not one penny of the money in question had 
been used by the prisoner for his own purposes. It was doubtless a wrong 
and improper thing that his client had done, and he had pleaded guilty and 
would submit to the consequences. But if everything in connection with the 
case could have been told, if it would have served any useful purpose to tell 
it, it would have been seen that what the prisoner really was guilty of was a 
foolish and serious error of judgment. He himself, concluded the learned 
counsel, would go so far as to say that, knowing what he did, knowing what 


had been told him by his client in strict confidence, the prisoner, though 
technically guilty, was morally innocent. 

His Lordship, merely remarking that no excuse of any sort could be 
offered in a case of this sort, sentenced the prisoner to ten years’ penal 
servitude. 

Bryce read this over twice before handing back the book. 

"Very strange and mysterious, Mr. Gilwaters," he remarked. "You say 
that you saw Brake after the case was over. Did you learn anything?" 

"Nothing whatever!" answered the old clergyman. "I got permission to 
see him before he was taken away. He did not seem particularly pleased or 
disposed to see me. I begged him to tell me what the real truth was. He was, 
I think, somewhat dazed by the sentence--but he was also sullen and 
morose. I asked him where his wife and two children--one, a mere infant -- 
were. For I had already been to his private address and had found that Mrs. 
Brake had sold all the furniture and disappeared--completely. No one-- 
thereabouts, at any rate --knew where she was, or would tell me anything. 
On my asking this, he refused to answer. I pressed him--he said finally that 
he was only speaking the truth when he replied that he did not know where 
his wife was. I said I must find her. He forbade me to make any attempt. 
Then I begged him to tell me if she was with friends. I remember very well 
what he replied.--'I'm not going to say one word more to any man living, 
Mr. Gilwaters,' he answered determinedly. 'I shall be dead to the world-- 
only because I've been a trusting fool! --for ten years or thereabouts, but, 
when I come back to it, I'll let the world see what revenge means! Go 
away!' he concluded. 'I won't say one word more.' And--I left him." 

"And--you made no more inquiries?--about the wife?" asked Bryce. 

"I did what I could," replied Mr. Gilwaters. "I made some inquiry in the 
neighbourhood in which they had lived. All I could discover was that Mrs. 
Brake had disappeared under extraordinarily mysterious circumstances. 
There was no trace whatever of her. And I speedily found that things were 
being said--the usual cruel suspicions, you know." 

"Such as--what?" asked Bryce. 

"That the amount of the defalcations was much larger than had been 
allowed to appear," replied Mr. Gilwaters. "That Brake was a very clever 
rogue who had got the money safely planted somewhere abroad, and that 
his wife had gone off somewhere --Australia, or Canada, or some other far- 
off region--to await his release. Of course, I didn't believe one word of all 


that. But there was the fact--she had vanished! And eventually, I thought of 
Ransford, as having been Brake's great friend, so I tried to find him. And 
then I found that he, too, who up to that time had been practising in a 
London suburb--Streatham--had also disappeared. Just after Brake's arrest, 
Ransford had suddenly sold his practice and gone--no one knew where, but 
it was believed--abroad. I couldn't trace him, anyway. And soon after that I 
had a long illness, and for two or three years was an invalid, and--well, the 
thing was over and done with, and, as I said just now, I have never heard 
anything of any of them for all these years. And now! --now you tell me 
that there is a Mary Bewery who is a ward of a Dr. Mark Ransford at-- 
where did you say?" 

"At Wrychester," answered Bryce. "She is a young woman of twenty, 
and she has a brother, Richard, who is between seventeen and eighteen." 

"Without a doubt those are Brake's children!" exclaimed the old man. 
"The infant I spoke of was a boy. Bless me!--how extraordinary. How long 
have they been at Wrychester?" 

"Ransford has been in practice there some years--a few years," replied 
Bryce. "These two young people joined him there definitely two years ago. 
But from what I have learnt, he has acted as their guardian ever since they 
were mere children." 

"And--their mother?" asked Mr. Gilwaters. 

"Said to be dead--long since," answered Bryce. "And their father, too. 
They know nothing. Ransford won't tell them anything. But, as you say-- 
I've no doubt of it myself now --they must be the children of John Brake." 

"And have taken the name of their mother!" remarked the old man. 

"Had it given to them," said Bryce. "They don't know that it isn't their 
real name. Of course, Ransford has given it to them! But now--the mother?" 

"Ah, yes, the mother!" said Mr. Gilwaters. "Our old governess! Dear 
me!" 

"I'm going to put a question to you," continued Bryce, leaning nearer 
and speaking in a low, confidential tone. "You must have seen much of the 
world, Mr. Gilwaters--men of your profession know the world, and human 
nature, too. Call to mind all the mysterious circumstances, the veiled hints, 
of that trial. Do you think--have you ever thought--that the false friend 
whom the counsel referred to was--Ransford? Come, now!" 

The old clergyman lifted his hands and let them fall on his knees. 


"I do not know what to say!" he exclaimed. "To tell you the truth, I have 
often wondered if--if that was what really did happen. There is the fact that 
Brake's wife disappeared mysteriously--that Ransford made a_ similar 
mysterious disappearance about the same time--that Brake was obviously 
suffering from intense and bitter hatred when I saw him after the trial-- 
hatred of some person on whom he meant to be revenged--and that his 
counsel hinted that he had been deceived and betrayed by a friend. Now, to 
my knowledge, he and Ransford were the closest of friends--in the old days, 
before Brake married our governess. And I suppose the friendship 
continued--certainly Ransford acted as best man at the wedding! But how 
account for that strange double disappearance?" 

Bryce had already accounted for that, in his own secret mind. And now, 
having got all that he wanted out of the old clergyman, he rose to take his 
leave. 

"You will regard this interview as having been of a strictly private 
nature, Mr. Gilwaters?" he said. 

"Certainly!" responded the old man. "But--you mentioned that you 
wished to marry the daughter? Now that you know about her father's past-- 
for I am sure she must be John Brake's child --you won't allow that to--eh?" 

"Not for a moment!" answered Bryce, with a fair show of magnanimity. 
"Tam not a man of that complexion, sir. No!--I only wished to clear up 
certain things, you understand." 

"And--since she is apparently--from what you say--in ignorance of her 
real father's past--what then?" asked Mr. Gilwaters anxiously. "Shall you--" 

"I shall do nothing whatever in any haste," replied Bryce. "Rely upon 
me to consider her feelings in everything. As you have been so kind, I will 
let you know, later, how matters go." 

This was one of Pemberton Bryce's ready inventions. He had not the 
least intention of ever seeing or communicating with the late vicar of 
Braden Medworth again; Mr. Gilwaters had served his purpose for the time 
being. He went away from Bayswater, and, an hour later, from London, 
highly satisfied. In his opinion, Mark Ransford, seventeen years before, had 
taken advantage of his friend's misfortunes to run away with his wife, and 
when Brake, alias Braden, had unexpectedly turned up at Wrychester, he 
had added to his former wrong by the commission of a far greater one. 

CHAPTER X 

DIPLOMACY 


Bryce went back to Wrychester firmly convinced that Mark Ransford 
had killed John Braden. He reckoned things up in his own fashion. Some 
years must have elapsed since Braden, or rather Brake's release. He had 
probably heard, on his release, that Ransford and his, Brake's, wife had 
gone abroad --in that case he would certainly follow them. He might have 
lost all trace of them; he might have lost his original interest in his first 
schemes of revenge; he might have begun a new life for himself in 
Australia, whence he had undoubtedly come to England recently. But he 
had come, at last, and he had evidently tracked Ransford to Wrychester-- 
why, otherwise, had he presented himself at Ransford's door on that 
eventful morning which was to witness his death? Nothing, in Bryce's 
opinion, could be clearer. Brake had turned up. He and Ransford had met-- 
most likely in the precincts of the Cathedral. Ransford, who knew all the 
quiet corners of the old place, had in all probability induced Brake to walk 
up into the gallery with him, had noticed the open doorway, had thrown 
Brake through it. All the facts pointed to that conclusion--it was a theory 
which, so far as Bryce could see, was perfect. It ought to be enough-- 
proved--to put Ransford in a criminal dock. Bryce resolved it in his own 
mind over and over again as he sped home to Wrychester--he pictured the 
police listening greedily to all that he could tell them if he liked. There was 
only one factor in the whole sum of the affair which seemed against him-- 
the advertisement in the Times. If Brake desired to find Ransford in order to 
be revenged on him, why did he insert that advertisement, as if he were 
longing to meet a cherished friend again? But Bryce gaily surmounted that 
obstacle--full of shifts and subtleties himself, he was ever ready to credit 
others with trading in them, and he put the advertisement down as a clever 
ruse to attract, not Ransford, but some person who could give information 
about Ransford. Whatever its exact meaning might have been, its existence 
made no difference to Bryce's firm opinion that it was Mark Ransford who 
flung John Brake down St. Wrytha's Stair and killed him. He was as sure of 
that as he was certain that Braden was Brake. And he was not going to tell 
the police of his discoveries--he was not going to tell anybody. The one 
thing that concerned him was--how best to make use of his knowledge with 
a view to bringing about a marriage between himself and Mark Ransford's 
ward. He had set his mind on that for twelve months past, and he was not a 
man to be baulked of his purpose. By fair means, or foul--he himself 


ignored the last word and would have substituted the term skilful for it-- 
Pemberton Bryce meant to have Mary Bewery. 

Mary Bewery herself had no thought of Bryce in her head when, the 
morning after that worthy's return to Wrychester, she set out, alone, for the 
Wrychester Golf Club. It was her habit to go there almost every day, and 
Bryce was well acquainted with her movements and knew precisely where 
to waylay her. And empty of Bryce though her mind was, she was not 
surprised when, at a lonely place on Wrychester Common, Bryce turned the 
corner of a spinny and met her face to face. 

Mary would have passed on with no more than a silent recognition--she 
had made up her mind to have no further speech with her guardian's 
dismissed assistant. But she had to pass through a wicket gate at that point, 
and Bryce barred the way, with unmistakable purpose. It was plain to the 
girl that he had laid in wait for her. She was not without a temper of her 
own, and she suddenly let it out on the offender. 

"Do you call this manly conduct, Dr. Bryce?" she demanded, turning an 
indignant and flushed face on him. "To waylay me here, when you know 
that I don't want to have anything more to do with you. Let me through, 
please--and go away!" 

But Bryce kept a hand on the little gate, and when he spoke there was 
that in his voice which made the girl listen in spite of herself. 

"I'm not here on my own behalf," he said quickly. "I give you my word I 
won't say a thing that need offend you. It's true I waited here for you--it's 
the only place in which I thought I could meet you, alone. I want to speak to 
you. It's this--do you know your guardian is in danger?" 

Bryce had the gift of plausibility--he could convince people, against 
their instincts, even against their wills, that he was telling the truth. And 
Mary, after a swift glance, believed him. 

"What danger?" she asked. "And if he is, and if you know he is--why 
don't you go direct to him?" 

"The most fatal thing in the world to do!" exclaimed Bryce. "You know 
him--he can be nasty. That would bring matters to a crisis. And that, in his 
interest, is just what mustn't happen." 

"I don't understand you," said Mary. 

Bryce leaned nearer to her--across the gate. 

"You know what happened last week," he said in a low voice. "The 
strange death of that man--Braden." 


"Well?" she asked, with a sudden look of uneasiness. "What of it?" 

"It's being rumoured--whispered--in the town that Dr. Ransford had 
something to do with that affair," answered Bryce. "Unpleasant-- 
unfortunate--but it's a fact." 

"Impossible!" exclaimed Mary with a heightening colour. "What could 
he have to do with it? What could give rise to such foolish--wicked-- 
rumours?" 

"You know as well as I do how people talk, how they will talk," said 
Bryce. "You can't stop them, in a place like Wrychester, where everybody 
knows everybody. There's a mystery around Braden's death--it's no use 
denying it. Nobody knows who he was, where he came from, why he came. 
And it's being hinted--I'm only telling you what I've gathered--that Dr. 
Ransford knows more than he's ever told. There are, I'm afraid, grounds." 

"What grounds?" demanded Mary. While Bryce had been speaking, in 
his usual slow, careful fashion, she had been reflecting --and remembering 
Ransford's evident agitation at the time of the Paradise affair--and his relief 
when the inquest was over --and his sending her with flowers to the dead 
man's grave and she began to experience a sense of uneasiness and even of 
fear. "What grounds can there be?" she added. "Dr. Ransford didn't know 
that man--had never seen him!" 

"That's not certain," replied Bryce. "It's said--remember, I'm only 
repeating things--it's said that just before the body was discovered, Dr. 
Ransford was seen--seen, mind you! --leaving the west porch of the 
Cathedral, looking as if he had just been very, much upset. Two persons saw 
this." 

"Who are they?" asked Mary. 

"That I'm not allowed to tell you," said Bryce, who had no intention of 
informing her that one person was himself and the other imaginary. "But I 
can assure you that I am certain --absolutely certain!--that their story is true. 
The fact is --I can corroborate it." 

"You!" she exclaimed. 

"I!" replied Bryce. "I will tell you something that I have never told 
anybody--up to now. I shan't ask you to respect my confidence--I've 
sufficient trust in you to know that you will, without any asking. Listen!--on 
that morning, Dr. Ransford went out of the surgery in the direction of the 
Deanery, leaving me alone there. A few minutes later, a tap came at the 
door. I opened it--and found--a man standing outside!" 


"Not--that man?" asked Mary fearfully. 

"That man--Braden," replied Bryce. "He asked for Dr. Ransford. I said 
he was out--would the caller leave his name? He said no--he had called 
because he had once known a Dr. Ransford, years before. He added 
something about calling again, and he went away--across the Close towards 
the Cathedral. I saw him again--not very long afterwards--lying in the 
comer of Paradise--dead!" 

Mary Bewery was by this time pale and trembling--and Bryce continued 
to watch her steadily. She stole a furtive look at him. 

"Why didn't you tell all this at the inquest?" she asked in a whisper. 

"Because I knew how damning it would be to--Ransford," replied Bryce 
promptly. "It would have excited suspicion. I was certain that no one but 
myself knew that Braden had been to the surgery door--therefore, I thought 
that if I kept silence, his calling there would never be known. But--I have 
since found that I was mistaken. Braden was seen--going away from Dr. 
Ransford's." 

"By--whom?" asked Mary. 

"Mrs. Deramore--at the next house," answered Bryce. "She happened to 
be looking out of an upstairs window. She saw him go away and cross the 
Close." 

"Did she tell you that?" demanded Mary, who knew Mrs. Deramore for 
a gossip. 

"Between ourselves," said Bryce, "she did not! She told Mrs. Folliot-- 
Mrs. Folliot told me." 

"So--it is talked about!" exclaimed Mary. 

"I said so," assented Bryce. "You know what Mrs. Folliot's tongue is." 

"Then Dr. Ransford will get to hear of it," said Mary. 

"He will be the last person to get to hear of it," affirmed Bryce. "These 
things are talked of, hole-and-comer fashion, a long time before they reach 
the ears of the person chiefly concerned." 

Mary hesitated a moment before she asked her next question. 

"Why have you told me all this?" she demanded at last. 

"Because I didn't want you to be suddenly surprised," answered Bryce. 
"This--whatever it is--may come to a sudden head--of an unpleasant sort. 
These rumours spread--and the police are still keen about finding out things 
concerning this dead man. If they once get it into their heads that Dr. 
Ransford knew him--" 


Mary laid her hand on the gate between them--and Bryce, who had done 
all he wished to do at that time, instantly opened it, and she passed through. 

"IT am much obliged to you," she said. "I don't know what it all means-- 
but it is Dr. Ransford's affair--if there is any affair, which I doubt. Will you 
let me go now, please?" 

Bryce stood aside and lifted his hat, and Mary, with no more than a nod, 
walked on towards the golf club-house across the Common, while Bryce 
turned off to the town, highly elated with his morning's work. He had sown 
the seeds of uneasiness and suspicion broadcast--some of them, he knew, 
would mature. 

Mary Bewery played no golf that morning. In fact, she only went on to 
the club-house to rid herself of Bryce, and presently she returned home, 
thinking. And indeed, she said to herself, she had abundant food for 
thought. Naturally candid and honest, she did not at that moment doubt 
Bryce's good faith; much as she disliked him in most ways she knew that he 
had certain commendable qualities, and she was inclined to believe him 
when he said that he had kept silence in order to ward off consequences 
which might indirectly be unpleasant for her. But of him and his news she 
thought little--what occupied her mind was the possible connection between 
the stranger who had come so suddenly and disappeared so suddenly--and 
for ever!--and Mark Ransford. Was it possible--really possible--that there 
had been some meeting between them in or about the Cathedral precincts 
that morning? She knew, after a moment's reflection, that it was very 
possible--why not? And from that her thoughts followed a natural trend-- 
was the mystery surrounding this man connected in any way with the 
mystery about herself and her brother? --that mystery of which (as it 
seemed to her) Ransford was so shy of speaking. And again--and for the 
hundredth time--she asked herself why he was so reticent, so evidently full 
of dislike of the subject, why he could not tell her and Dick whatever there 
was to tell, once for all? 

She had to pass the Folliots' house in the far corner of the Close on her 
way home--a fine old mansion set in well-wooded grounds, enclosed by a 
high wall of old red brick. A door in that wall stood open, and inside it, 
talking to one of his gardeners, was Mr. Folliot--the vistas behind him were 
gay with flowers and rich with the roses which he passed all his days in 
cultivating. He caught sight of Mary as she passed the open doorway and 
called her back. 


"Come in and have a look at some new roses I've got," he said. 
"Beauties! I'll give you a handful to carry home." 

Mary rather liked Mr. Folliot. He was a big, half-asleep sort of man, 
who had few words and could talk about little else than his hobby. But he 
was a passionate lover of flowers and plants, and had a positive genius for 
rose-culture, and was at all times highly delighted to take flower-lovers 
round his garden. She turned at once and walked in, and Folliot led her 
away down the scented paths. 

"It's an experiment I've been trying," he said, leading her up to a cluster 
of blooms of a colour and size which she had never seen before. "What do 
you think of the results?" 

"Magnificent!" exclaimed Mary. "I never saw Anything so fine!" 

"No!" agreed Folliot, with a quiet chuckle. "Nor anybody else--because 
there's no such rose in England. I shall have to go to some of these learned 
parsons in the Close to invent me a Latin name for this--it's the result of 
careful experiments in grafting--took me three years to get at it. And see 
how it blooms,--scores on one standard." 

He pulled out a knife and began to select a handful of the finest blooms, 
which he presently pressed into Mary's hand. 

"By the by," he remarked as she thanked him and they turned away 
along the path, "I wanted to have a word with you--or with Ransford. Do 
you know--does he know--that that confounded silly woman who lives near 
to your house--Mrs. Deramore--has been saying some things--or a thing-- 
which--to put it plainly--might make some unpleasantness for him?" 

Mary kept a firm hand on her wits--and gave him an answer which was 
true enough, so far as she was aware. 

"I'm sure he knows nothing," she said. "What is it, Mr. Folliot?" 

"Why, you know what happened last week," continued Folliot, glancing 
knowingly at her. "The accident to that stranger. This Mrs. Deramore, who's 
nothing but an old chatterer, has been saying, here and there, that it's a very 
queer thing Dr. Ransford doesn't know anything about him, and can't say 
anything, for she herself, she says, saw the very man going away from Dr. 
Ransford's house not so long before the accident." 

"IT am not aware that he ever called at Dr. Ransford's," said Mary. "I 
never saw him--and I was in the garden, about that very time, with your 
stepson, Mr. Folliot." 


"So Sackville told me," remarked Folliot. "He was present --and so was 
I--when Mrs. Deramore was tattling about it in our house yesterday. He 
said, then, that he'd never seen the man go to your house. You never heard 
your servants make any remark about it?" 

"Never!" answered Mary. 

"IT told Mrs. Deramore she'd far better hold her tongue," continued 
Folliot. "Tittle-tattle of that sort is apt to lead to unpleasantness. And when 
it came to it, it turned out that all she had seen was this stranger strolling 
across the Close as if he'd just left your house. If--there's always some if! 
But I'll tell you why I mentioned it to you," he continued, nudging Mary's 
elbow and glancing covertly first at her and then at his house on the far side 
of the garden. "Ladies that are--getting on a bit in years, you know--like my 
wife, are apt to let their tongues wag, and between you and me, I shouldn't 
wonder if Mrs. Folliot has repeated what Mrs. Deramore said--eh? And I 
don't want the doctor to think that --if he hears anything, you know, which 
he may, and, again, he might--to think that it originated here. So, if he 
should ever mention it to you, you can say it sprang from his next-door 
neighbour. Bah!--they're a lot of old gossips, these Close ladies!" 

"Thank you," said Mary. "But--supposing this man had been to our 
house--what difference would that make? He might have been for half a 
dozen reasons." 

Folliot looked at her out of his half-shut eyes. 

"Some people would want to know why Ransford didn't tell that --at the 
inquest," he answered. "That's all. When there's a bit of mystery, you know- 
-eh?" 

He nodded--as if reassuringly--and went off to rejoin his gardener, and 
Mary walked home with her roses, more thoughtful than ever. Mystery?--a 
bit of mystery? There was a vast and heavy cloud of mystery, and she knew 
she could have no peace until it was lifted. 

CHAPTER XI 

THE BACK BOOM 

In the midst of all her perplexity at that moment, Mary Bewery was 
certain of one fact about which she had no perplexity nor any doubt--it 
would not be long before the rumours of which Bryce and Mr. Folliot had 
spoken. Although she had only lived in Wrychester a comparatively short 
time she had seen and learned enough of it to know that the place was a 
hotbed of gossip. Once gossip was started there, it spread, widening in 


circle after circle. And though Bryce was probably right when he said that 
the person chiefly concerned was usually the last person to hear what was 
being whispered, she knew well enough that sooner or later this talk about 
Ransford would come to Ransford's own ears. But she had no idea that it 
was to come so soon, nor from her own brother. 

Lunch in the Ransford menage was an informal meal. At a quarter past 
one every day, it was on the table--a cold lunch to which the three members 
of the household helped themselves as they liked, independent of the 
services of servants. Sometimes all three were there at the same moment; 
sometimes Ransford was half an hour late; the one member who was always 
there to the moment was Dick Bewery, who fortified himself sedulously 
after his morning's school labours. On this particular day all three met in the 
dining-room at once, and sat down together. And before Dick had eaten 
many mouthfuls of a cold pie to which he had just liberally helped himself 
he bent confidentially across the table towards his guardian. 

"There's something I think you ought to be told about, sir," he remarked 
with a side-glance at Mary. "Something I heard this morning at school. You 
know, we've a lot of fellows --town boys--who talk." 

"I daresay," responded Ransford dryly. "Following the example of their 
mothers, no doubt. Well--what is it?" 

He, too, glanced at Mary--and the girl had her work set to look 
unconscious. 

"It's this," replied Dick, lowering his voice in spite of the fact that all 
three were alone. "They're saying in the town that you know something 
which you won't tell about that affair last week. It's being talked of." 

Ransford laughed--a little cynically. 

"Are you quite sure, my boy, that they aren't saying that I daren't tell?" 
he asked. "Daren't is a much more likely word than won't, I think." 

"Well--about that, sir," acknowledged Dick. "Comes to that, anyhow." 

"And what are their grounds?" inquired Ransford. "You've heard them, 
I'll be bound!" 

"They say that man--Braden--had been here--here, to the house!--that 
morning, not long before he was found dead," answered Dick. "Of course, I 
said that was all bosh!--I said that if he'd been here and seen you, I'd have 
heard of it, dead certain." 

"That's not quite so dead certain, Dick, as that I have no knowledge of 
his ever having been here," said Ransford. "But who says he came here?" 


! 


"Mrs. Deramore," replied Dick promptly. "She says she saw him go 
away from the house and across the Close, a little before ten. So Jim 
Deramore says, anyway--and he says his mother's eyes are as good as 
another's." 

"Doubtless!" assented Ransford. He looked at Mary again, and saw that 
she was keeping hers fixed on her plate. "Well," he continued, "if it will 
give you any Satisfaction, Dick, you can tell the gossips that Dr. Ransford 
never saw any man, Braden or anybody else, at his house that morning, and 
that he never exchanged a word with Braden. So much for that! But," he 
added, "you needn't expect them to believe you. I know these people--if 
they've got an idea into their heads they'll ride it to death. Nevertheless, 
what I say is a fact." 

Dick presently went off--and once more Ransford looked at Mary. And 
this time, Mary had to meet her guardian's inquiring glance. 

"Have you heard anything of this?" he asked. 

"That there was a rumour--yes," she replied without hesitation. "But-- 
not until just now--this morning." 

"Who told you of it?" inquired Ransford. 

Mary hesitated. Then she remembered that Mr. Folliot, at any rate, had 
not bound her to secrecy. 

"Mr. Folliot," she replied. "He called me into his garden, to give me 
those roses, and he mentioned that Mrs. Deramore had said these things to 
Mrs. Folliot, and as he seemed to think it highly probable that Mrs. Folliot 
would repeat them, he told me because he didn't want you to think that the 
rumour had originally arisen at his house." 

"Very good of him, I'm sure," remarked Ransford dryly. "They all like to 
shift the blame from one to another! But," he added, looking searchingly at 
her, "you don't know anything about--Braden's having come here?" 

He saw at once that she did, and Mary saw a slight shade of anxiety 
come over his face. 

"Yes, I do!" she replied. "That morning. But--it was told to me, only 
today, in strict confidence." 

"In strict confidence!" he repeated. "May I know--by whom?" 

"Dr. Bryce," she answered. "I met him this morning. And I think you 
ought to know. Only--it was in confidence." She paused for a moment, 
looking at him, and her face grew troubled. "I hate to suggest it," she 
continued, "but--will you come with me to see him, and I'll ask him--things 


being as they are--to tell you what he told me. I can't--without his 
permission." 

Ransford shook his head and frowned. 

"I dislike it!" he said. "It's--it's putting ourselves in his power, as it were. 
But--I'm not going to be left in the dark. Put on your hat, then." 

Bryce, ever since his coming to Wrychester, had occupied rooms in an 
old house in Friary Lane, at the back of the Close. He was comfortably 
lodged. Downstairs he had a double sitting-room, extending from the front 
to the back of the house; his front window looked out on one garden, his 
back window on another. He had just finished lunch in the front part of his 
room, and was looking out of his window, wondering what to do with 
himself that afternoon, when he saw Ransford and Mary Bewery 
approaching. He guessed the reason of their visit at once, and went straight 
to the front door to meet them, and without a word motioned them to follow 
him into his own quarters. It was characteristic of him that he took the first 
word--before either of his visitors could speak. 

"I know why you've come," he said, as he closed the door and glanced 
at Mary. "You either want my permission that you should tell Dr. Ransford 
what I told you this morning, or, you want me to tell him myself. Am I 
right?" 

"I should be glad if you would tell him," replied Mary. "The rumour you 
spoke of has reached him--he ought to know what you can tell. I have 
respected your confidence, so far." 

The two men looked at each other. And this time it was Ransford who 
spoke first. 

"It seems to me," he said, "that there is no great reason for privacy. If 
rumours are flying about in Wrychester, there is an end of privacy. Dick 
tells me they are saying at the school that it is known that Braden called on 
me at my house shortly before he was found dead. I know nothing whatever 
of any such call! But--I left you in my surgery that morning. Do you know 
if he came there?" 

"Yes!" answered Bryce. "He did come. Soon after you'd gone out." 

"Why did you keep that secret?" demanded Ransford. "You could have 
told it to the police--or to the Coroner--or to me. Why didn't you?" 

Before Bryce could answer, all three heard a sharp click of the front 
garden gate, and looking round, saw Mitchington coming up the walk. 


"Here's one of the police, now," said Bryce calmly. "Probably come to 
extract information. I would much rather he didn't see you here--but I'd also 
like you to hear what I shall say to him. Step inside there," he continued, 
drawing aside the curtains which shut off the back room. "Don't stick at 
trifles!--you don't know what may be afoot." 

He almost forced them away, drew the curtains again, and hurrying to 
the front door, returned almost immediately with Mitchington. 

"Hope I'm not disturbing you, doctor," said the inspector, as Bryce 
brought him in and again closed the door. "Not? All right, then--I came 
round to ask you a question. There's a queer rumour getting out in the town, 
about that affair last week. Seems to have sprung from some of those old 
dowagers in the Close." 

"Of course!" said Bryce. He was mixing a whisky-and-soda for his 
caller, and his laugh mingled with the splash of the siphon. "Of course! I've 
heard it." 

"You've heard?" remarked Mitchington. "Um! Good health, sir!--heard, 
of course, that--" 

"That Braden called on Dr. Ransford not long before the accident, or 
murder, or whatever it was, happened," said Bryce. "That's it--eh?" 

"Something of that sort," agreed Mitchington. "It's being said, anyway, 
that Braden was at Ransford's house, and presumably saw him, and that 
Ransford, accordingly, knows something about him which he hasn't told. 
Now--what do you know? Do you know if Ransford and Braden did meet 
that morning. 

"Not at Ransford's house, anyway," answered Bryce promptly. "I can 
prove that. But since this rumour has got out, I'll tell you what I do know, 
and what the truth is. Braden did come to Ransford's--not to the house, but 
to the surgery. He didn't see Ransford--Ransford had gone out, across the 
Close. Braden saw--me!" 

"Bless me!--I didn't know that," remarked Mitchington. "You never 
mentioned it." 

"You'll not wonder that I didn't," said Bryce, laughing lightly, "when I 
tell you what the man wanted." 

"What did he want, then?" asked Mitchington. 

"Merely to be told where the Cathedral Library was," answered Bryce. 

Ransford, watching Mary Bewery, saw her cheeks flush, and knew that 
Bryce was cheerfully telling lies. But Mitchington evidently had no 


suspicion. 

"That all?" he asked. "Just a question?" 

"Just a question--that question," replied Bryce. "I pointed out the 
Library--and he walked away. I never saw him again until I was fetched to 
him--dead. And I thought so little of the matter that--well, it never even 
occurred to me to mention it." 

"Then--though he did call--he never saw Ransford?" asked the 
inspector. 

"I tell you Ransford was already gone out," answered Bryce. "He saw 
no one but myself. Where Mrs. Deramore made her mistake--I happen to 
know, Mitchington, that she started this rumour--was in trying to make two 
and two into five. She saw this man crossing the Close, as if from 
Ransford's house and she at once imagined he'd seen and been talking with 
Ransford." 

"Old fool!" said Mitchington. "Of course, that's how these tales get 
about. However, there's more than that in the air." 

The two listeners behind the curtains glanced at each other. Ransford's 
glance showed that he was already chafing at the unpleasantness of his 
position--but Mary's only betokened apprehension. And suddenly, as if she 
feared that Ransford would throw the curtains aside and walk into the front 
room, she laid a hand on his arm and motioned him to be patient--and silent. 

"Oh?" said Bryce. "More in the air? About that business?" 

"Just so," assented Mitchington. "To start with, that man Varner, the 
mason, has never ceased talking. They say he's always at it--to the effect 
that the verdict of the jury at the inquest was all wrong, and that his 
evidence was put clean aside. He persists that he did see--what he swore he 
Saw." 

"He'll persist in that to his dying day," said Bryce carelessly. "If that's all 
there is--" 

"It isn't," interrupted the inspector. "Not by a long chalk! But Varner's is 
a direct affirmation--the other matter's a sort of ugly hint. There's a man 
named Collishaw, a townsman, who's been employed as a mason's labourer 
about the Cathedral of late. This Collishaw, it seems, was at work 
somewhere up in the galleries, ambulatories, or whatever they call those 
upper regions, on the very morning of the affair. And the other night, being 
somewhat under the influence of drink, and talking the matter over with his 
mates at a tavern, he let out some dark hints that he could tell something if 


he liked. Of course, he was pressed to tell them--and wouldn't. Then--so my 
informant tells me--he was dared to tell, and became surlily silent. That, of 
course, spread, and got to my ears. I've seen Collishaw." 

"Well?" asked Bryce. 

"I believe the man does know something," answered Mitchington. 
"That's the impression I carried away, anyhow. But--he won't speak. I 
charged him straight out with knowing something--but it was no good. I 
told him of what I'd heard. All he would say was that whatever he might 
have said when he'd got a glass of beer or so too much, he wasn't going to 
say anything now neither for me nor for anybody!" 

"Just so!" remarked Bryce. "But--he'll be getting a glass too much again, 
some day, and then--then, perhaps he'll add to what he said before. And-- 
you'll be sure to hear of it." 

"I'm not certain of that," answered Mitchington. "I made some inquiry 
and I find that Collishaw is usually a very sober and retiring sort of chap-- 
he'd been lured on to drink when he let out what he did. Besides, whether 
I'm right or wrong, I got the idea into my head that he'd already been-- 
Squared!" 

"Squared!" exclaimed Bryce. "Why, then, if that affair was really 
murder, he'd be liable to being charged as an accessory after the fact!" 

"I warned him of that," replied Mitchington. "Yes, I warned him 
solemnly." 

"With no effect?" asked Bryce. 

"He's a surly sort of man," said Mitchington. "The sort that takes refuge 
in silence. He made no answer beyond a growl." 

"You really think he knows something?" suggested Bryce. "Well--if 
there is anything, it'll come out--in time." 

"Oh, it'll come out!" assented Mitchington. "I'm ay no means satisfied 
with that verdict of the coroner's inquiry. I believe there was foul play--of 
some sort. I'm still following things up--quietly. And--I'll tell you something 
--between ourselves--I've made an important discovery. It's this. On the 
evening of Braden's arrival at the Mitre he was out, somewhere, for a whole 
two hours--by himself." 

"I thought we learned from Mrs. Partingley that he and the other man, 
Dellingham, spent the evening together?" said Bryce. 

"So we did--but that was not quite so," replied Mitchington. "Braden 
went out of the Mitre just before nine o'clock and he didn't return until a 


few minutes after eleven. Now, then, where did he go?" 

"I suppose you're trying to find that out?" asked Bryce, after a pause, 
during which the listeners heard the caller rise and make for the door. 

"Of course!" replied Mitchington, with a confident laugh. "And--I shall! 
Keep it to yourself, doctor." 

When Bryce had let the inspector out and returned to his sitting-room, 
Ransford and Mary had come from behind the curtains. He looked at them 
and shook his head. 

"You heard--a good deal, you see," he observed. 

"Look here!" said Ransford peremptorily. "You put that man off about 
the call at my surgery. You didn't tell him the truth." 

"Quite right," assented Bryce. "I didn't. Why should I?" 

"What did Braden ask you?" demanded Ransford. "Come, now?" 

"Merely if Dr. Ransford was in," answered Bryce, "remarking that he 
had once known a Dr. Ransford. That was--literally --all. I replied that you 
were not in." 

Ransford stood silently thinking for a moment or two. Then he moved 
towards the door. 

"I don't see that any good will come of more talk about this," he said. 
"We three, at any rate, know this--I never saw Braden when he came to my 
house." 

Then he motioned Mary to follow him, and they went away, and Bryce, 
having watched them out of sight, smiled at himself in his mirror--with full 
satisfaction. 

CHAPTER XII 

MURDER OF THE MASON'S LABOURER 

It was towards noon of the very neat day that Bryce made a forward step 
in the matter of solving the problem of Richard Jenkins and his tomb in 
Paradise. Ever since his return from Barthorpe he had been making attempts 
to get at the true meaning of this mystery. He had paid so many visits to the 
Cathedral Library that Ambrose Campany had asked him jestingly if he was 
going in for archaeology; Bryce had replied that having nothing to do just 
then he saw no reason why he shouldn't improve his knowledge of the 
antiquities of Wrychester. But he was scrupulously careful not to let the 
librarian know the real object of his prying and peeping into the old books 
and documents. Campany, as Bryce was very well aware, was a walking 
encyclopaedia of information about Wrychester Cathedral: he was, in fact, 


at that time, engaged in completing a history of it. And it was through that 
history that Bryce accidentally got his precious information. For on the day 
following the interview with Mary Bewery and Ransford, Bryce being in 
the library was treated by Campany to an inspection of certain drawings 
which the librarian had made for illustrating his work-drawings, most of 
them, of old brasses, coats of arms, and the like,--And at the foot of one of 
these, a drawing of a shield on which was sculptured three crows, Bryce 
saw the name Richard Jenkins, armiger. It was all, he could do to repress a 
start and to check his tongue. But Campany, knowing nothing, quickly gave 
him the information he wanted. 

"All these drawings," he said, "are of old things in and about the 
Cathedral. Some of them, like that, for instance, that Jenkins shield, are of 
omamentations on tombs which are so old that the inscriptions have 
completely disappeared--tombs in the Cloisters, and in Paradise. Some of 
those tombs can only be identified by these sculptures and ornaments." 

"How do you know, for instance, that any particular tomb or monument 
is, we'll say, Jerkins's?" asked Bryce, feeling that he was on safe ground. 
"Must be a matter of doubt if there's no inscription left, isn't it?" 

"No!" replied Campany. "No doubt at all. In that particular case, there's 
no doubt that a certain tomb out there in the corner of Paradise, near the east 
wall of the south porch, is that of one Richard Jenkins, because it bears his 
coat-of-arms, which, as you see, bore these birds--intended either as crows 
or ravens. The inscription's clean gone from that tomb--which is why it isn't 
particularized in that chart of burials in Paradise--the man who prepared 
that chart didn't know how to trace things as we do nowadays. Richard 
Jenkins was, aS you may guess, a Welshman, who settled here in 
Wrychester in the seventeenth century: he left some money to St. Hedwige's 
Church, outside the walls, but he was buried here. There are more 
instances--look at this, now--this coat-of-arms-that's the only means there is 
of identifying another tomb in Paradise--that of Gervase Tyrrwhit. You see 
his armorial bearings in this drawing? Now those--" 

Bryce let the librarian go on talking and explaining, and heard all he had 
to say as a man hears things in a dream--what was really active in his own 
mind was joy at this unexpected stroke of luck: he himself might have 
searched for many a year and never found the last resting-place of Richard 
Jenkins. And when, soon after the great clock of the Cathedral had struck 
the hour of noon, he left Campany and quitted the Library, he walked over 


to Paradise and plunged in amongst its yews and cypresses, intent on seeing 
the Jenkins tomb for himself. No one could suspect anything from merely 
seeing him there, and all he wanted was one glance at the ancient 
monument. 

But Bryce was not to give even one look at Richard Jenkins's tomb that 
day, nor the next, nor for many days--death met him in another form before 
he had taken many steps in the quiet enclosure where so much of 
Wrychester mortality lay sleeping. 

From over the topmost branches of the old yew trees a great shaft of 
noontide sunlight fell full on a patch of the grey walls of the high-roofed 
nave. At the foot of it, his back comfortably planted against the angle of a 
projecting buttress, sat a man, evidently fast asleep in the warmth of those 
powerful rays. His head leaned down and forward over his chest, his hands 
were folded across his waist, his whole attitude was that of a man who, 
having eaten and drunken in the open air, has dropped off to sleep. That he 
had so dropped off while in the very act of smoking was evident from the 
presence of a short, well-blackened clay pipe which had fallen from his lips 
and lay in the grass beside him. Near the pipe, spread on a coloured 
handkerchief, were the remains of his dinner--Bryce's quick eye noticed 
fragments of bread, cheese, onions. And close by stood one of those tin 
bottles in which labouring men carry their drink; its cork, tied to the neck 
by a piece of string, dangled against the side. A few yards away, a mass of 
fallen rubbish and a shovel and wheelbarrow showed at what the sleeper 
had been working when his dinner-hour and time for rest had arrived. 

Something unusual, something curiously noticeable--yet he could not 
exactly tell what--made Bryce go closer to the sleeping man. There was a 
strange stillness about him--a rigidity which seemed to suggest something 
more than sleep. And suddenly, with a stifled exclamation, he bent forward 
and lifted one of the folded hands. It dropped like a leaden weight when 
Bryce released it, and he pushed back the man's face and looked searchingly 
into it. And in that instant he knew that for the second time within a 
fortnight he had found a dead man in Wrychester Paradise. 

There was no doubt whatever that the man was dead. His hands and 
body were warm enough--but there was not a flicker of breath; he was as 
dead as any of the folk who lay six feet beneath the old gravestones around 
him. And Bryce's practised touch and eye knew that he was only just dead-- 
and that he had died in his sleep. Everything there pointed unmistakably to 


what had happened. The man had eaten his frugal dinner, washed it down 
from his tin bottle, lighted his pipe, leaned back in the warm sunlight, 
dropped asleep--and died as quietly as a child taken from its play to its 
slumbers. 

After one more careful look, Bryce turned and made through the trees to 
the path which crossed the old graveyard. And there, going leisurely home 
to lunch, was Dick Bewery, who glanced at the young doctor inquisitively. 

"Hullo!" he exclaimed with the freedom of youth towards something not 
much older. "You there? Anything on?" 

Then he looked more clearly, seeing Bryce to be pale and excited. Bryce 
laid a hand on the lad's arm. 

"Look here!" he said. "There's something wrong--again!--in here. Run 
down to the police-station--get hold of Mitchington--quietly, you 
understand!--bring him here at once. If he's not there, bring somebody else-- 
any of the police. But--say nothing to anybody but them." 

Dick gave him another swift look, turned, and ran. And Bryce went 
back to the dead man--and picked up the tin bottle, and making a cup of his 
left hand poured out a trickle of the contents. Cold tea!--and, as far as he 
could judge, nothing else. He put the tip of his little finger into the weak- 
looking stuff, and tasted--it tasted of nothing but a super-abundance of 
sugar. 

He stood there, watching the dead man until the sound of footsteps 
behind him gave warning of the return of Dick Bewery, who, in another 
minute, hurried through the bushes, followed by Mitchington. The boy 
stared in silence at the still figure, but the inspector, after a hasty glance, 
turned a horrified face on Bryce. 

"Good Lord!" he gasped. "It's Collishawl" 

Bryce for the moment failed to comprehend this, and Mitchington shook 
his head. 

"Collishaw!" he repeated. "Collishaw, you know! The man I told you 
about yesterday afternoon. The man that said--" 

Mitchington suddenly checked himself, with a glance at Dick Bewery. 

"I remember--now," said Bryce. "The mason's labourer! So --this is the 
man, eh? Well, Mitchington, he's dead!--I found him dead, just now. I 
should say he'd been dead five to ten minutes--not more. You'd better get 
help--and I'd like another medical man to see him before he's removed." 

Mitchington looked again at Dick. 


"Perhaps you'd fetch Dr. Ransford, Mr--Richard?" he asked. "He's 
nearest." 

"Dr. Ransford's not at home," said Dick. "He went to Highminster-- 
some County Council business or other--at ten this morning, and he won't 
be back until four--I happen to know that. Shall I run for Dr. Coates?" 

"If you wouldn't mind," said Mitchington, "and as it's close by, drop in 
at the station again and tell the sergeant to come here with a couple of men. 
I say!" he went on, when the boy had hurried off, "this is a queer business, 
Dr. Bryce! What do you think?" 

"I think this," answered Bryce. "That man!--look at him!--a strong, 
healthy-looking fellow, in the very prime of life--that man has met his death 
by foul means. You take particular care of those dinner things of his--the 
remains of his dinner, every scrap--and of that tin bottle. That, especially. 
Take all these things yourself, Mitchington, and lock them up --they'll be 
wanted for examination." 

Mitchington glanced at the simple matters which Bryce indicated. And 
suddenly he turned a half-frightened glance on his companion. 

"You don't mean to say that--that you suspect he's been poisoned?" he 
asked. "Good Lord, if that is so--" 

"I don't think you'll find that there's much doubt about it," answered 
Bryce. "But that's a point that will soon be settled. You'd better tell the 
Coroner at once, Mitchington, and he'll issue a formal order to Dr. Coates to 
make a post-mortem. And," he added significantly, "I shall be surprised if it 
isn't as I say--poison!" 

"If that's so," observed Mitchington, with a grim shake of his head, "if 
that really is so, then I know what I shall think! This!" he went on, pointing 
to the dead man, "this is--a sort of sequel to the other affair. There's been 
something in what the poor chap said--he did know something against 
somebody, and that somebody's got to hear of it--and silenced him. But, 
Lord, doctor, how can it have been done?" 

"I can see how it can have been done, easy enough," said Bryce. "This 
man has evidently been at work here, by himself, all the morning. He of 
course brought his dinner with him. He no doubt put his basket and his 
bottle down somewhere, while he did his work. What easier than for some 
one to approach through these trees and shrubs while the man's back was 
turned, or he was busy round one of these corners, and put some deadly 
poison into that bottle? Nothing!" 


"Well," remarked Mitchington, "if that's so, it proves something else--to 
my mind." 

"What!" asked Bryce. 

"Why, that whoever it was who did it was somebody who had a 
knowledge of poison!" answered Mitchington. "And I should say there 
aren't many people in Wrychester who have such knowledge outside 
yourselves and the chemists. It's a black business, this!" 

Bryce nodded silently. He waited until Dr. Coates, an elderly man who 
was the leading practitioner in the town, arrived, and to him he gave a 
careful account of his discovery. And after the police had taken the body 
away, and he had accompanied Mitchington to the police-station and seen 
the tin bottle and the remains of Collishaw's dinner safely locked up, he 
went home to lunch, and to wonder at this strange development. The 
inspector was doubtless right in saying that Collishaw had been done to 
death by somebody who wanted to silence him--but who could that 
somebody be? Bryce's thoughts immediately turned to the fact that 
Ransford had overheard all that Mitchington had said, in that very room in 
which he, Bryce, was then lunching--Ransford! Was it possible that 
Ransford had realized a danger in Collishaw's knowledge, and had-- 

He was interrupted at this stage by Mitchington, who came hurriedly in 
with a scared face. 

"I say, I say!" he whispered as soon as Bryce's landlady had shut the 
door on them. "Here's a fine business! I've heard something--something I 
can hardly credit--but it's true. I've been to tell Collishaw's family what's 
happened. And--I'm fairly dazed by it--yet it's there--it is so!" 

"What's so?" demanded Bryce. "What is it that's true?" 

Mitchington bent closer over the table. 

"Dr. Ransford was fetched to Collishaw's cottage at six o'clock this 
morning!" he said. "It seems that Collishaw's wife has been in a poor way 
about her health of late, and Dr. Ransford has attended her, off and on. She 
had some sort of a seizure this morning--early--and Ransford was sent for. 
He was there some little time--and I've heard some queer things." 

"What sort of queer things?" demanded Bryce. "Don't be afraid of 
speaking out, man!-there's no one to hear but myself." 

"Well, things that look suspicious, on the face of it," continued 
Mitchington, who was obviously much upset. "As you'll acknowledge when 
you hear them. I got my information from the next-door neighbour, Mrs. 


Batts. Mrs. Batts says that when Ransford--who'd been fetched by Mrs. 
Batts's eldest lad--came to Collishaw's house, Collishaw was putting up his 
dinner to take to his work--" 

"What on earth made Mrs. Batts tell you that?" interrupted Bryce. 

"Oh, well, to tell you the truth, I put a few questions to her as to what 
went on while Ransford was in the house," answered Mitchington. "When 
I'd once found that he had been there, you know, I naturally wanted to know 
all I could." 

"Well?" asked Bryce. 

"Collishaw, I say, was putting up his dinner to take to his work," 
continued Mitchington. "Mrs. Batts was doing a thing or two about the 
house. Ransford went upstairs to see Mrs. Collishaw. After a while he came 
down and said he would have to remain a little. Collishaw went up to speak 
to his wife before going out. And then Ransford asked Mrs. Batts for 
something--I forget what--some small matter which the Collishaw's hadn't 
got and she had, and she went next door to fetch it. Therefore--do you see?- 
-Ransford was left alone with--Collishaw's tin bottle!" 

Bryce, who had been listening attentively, looked steadily at the 
inspector. 

"You're suspecting Ransford already!" he said. 

Mitchington shook his head. 

"What's it look like?" he answered, almost appealingly. "I put it to you, 
now!--what does it look like? Here's this man been poisoned without a 
doubt--I'm certain of it. And--there were those rumours--it's idle to deny 
that they centred in Ransford. And--this morning Ransford had the chance!" 

"That's arguing that Ransford purposely carried a dose of poison to put 
into Collishaw's tin bottle!" said Bryce half-sneeringly. "Not very probable, 
you know, Mitchington." 

Mitchington spread out his hands. 

"Well, there it is!" he said. "As I say, there's no denying the suspicious 
look of it. If I were only certain that those rumours about what Collishaw 
hinted he could say had got to Ransford's ears!--why, then--" 

"What's being done about that post-mortem?" asked Bryce. 

"Dr. Coates and Dr. Everest are going to do it this afternoon," replied 
Mitchington. "The Coroner went to them at once, as soon as | told him." 

"They'll probably have to call in an expert from London," said Bryce. 
"However, you can't do anything definite, you know, until the result's 


known. Don't say anything of this to anybody. I'll drop in at your place later 
and hear if Coates can say anything really certain." 

Mitchington went away, and Bryce spent the rest of the afternoon 
wondering, speculating and scheming. If Ransford had really got rid of this 
man who knew something--why, then, it was certainly Ransford who killed 
Braden. 

He went round to the police-station at five o'clock. Mitchington drew 
him aside. 

"Coates says there's no doubt about it!" he whispered. "Poisoned! 
Hydrocyanic acid!" 

CHAPTER XIII 

BRYCE IS ASKED A QUESTION 

Mitchington stepped aside into a private room, motioning Bryce to 
follow him. He carefully closed the door, and looking significantly at his 
companion, repeated his last words, with a shake of the head. 

"Poisoned!--without the very least doubt," he whispered. "Hydrocyanic 
acid--which, I understand, is the same thing as what's commonly called 
prussic acid. They say then hadn't the least difficulty in finding that out! so 
there you are." 

"That's what Coates has told you, of course?" asked Bryce. "After the 
autopsy?" 

"Both of 'em told me--Coates, and Everest, who helped him," replied 
Mitchington. "They said it was obvious from the very start. And--I say!" 

"Well?" said Bryce. 

"It wasn't in that tin bottle, anyway," remarked Mitchington, who was 
evidently greatly weighted with mystery. 

"No!--of course it wasn't!" affirmed Bryce. "Good Heavens, man--I 
know that!" 

"How do you know?" asked Mitchington. 

"Because I poured a few drops from that bottle into my hand when I 
first found Collishaw and tasted the stuff," answered Bryce readily. "Cold 
tea! with too much sugar in it. There was no H.C.N. in that besides, 
wherever it is, there's always a smell stronger or fainter--of bitter almonds. 
There was none about that bottle." 

"Yet you were very anxious that we should take care of the bottle?" 
observed Mitchington. 


"Of course!--because I suspected the use of some much rarer poison 
than that," retorted Bryce. "Pooh!--it's a clumsy way of poisoning 
anybody!--quick though it is." 

"Well, there's where it is!" said Mitchington. "That'll be the medical 
evidence at the inquest, anyway. That's how it was done. And the question 
now is--" 

"Who did it?" interrupted Bryce. "Precisely! Well--I'll say this much at 
once, Mitchington. Whoever did it was either a big bungler--or damned 
clever! That's what I say!" 

"I don't understand you," said Mitchington. 

"Plain enough--my meaning,” replied Bryce, smiling. "To finish 
anybody with that stuff is easy enough--but no poison is more easily 
detected. It's an amateurish way of poisoning anybody--unless you can do it 
in such a fashion that no suspicion can attach you to. And in this case it's 
here --whoever administered that poison to Collishaw must have been 
certain--absolutely certain, mind you!--that it was impossible for any one to 
find out that he'd done so. Therefore, I say what I said--the man must be 
damned clever. Otherwise, he'd be found out pretty quick. And all that 
puzzles me is--how was it administered?" 

"How much would kill anybody--pretty quick?" asked Mitchington. 

"How much? One drop would cause instantaneous death!" answered 
Bryce. "Cause paralysis of the heart, there and then, instantly!" 

Mitchington remained silent awhile, looking meditatively at Bryce. 
Then he turned to a locked drawer, produced a key, and took something out 
of the drawer--a small object, wrapped in paper. 

"I'm telling you a good deal, doctor," he said. "But as you know so 
much already, I'll tell you a bit more. Look at this!" 

He opened his hand and showed Bryce a small cardboard pill-box, 
across the face of which a few words were written --One after meals--Mr. 
Collishaw. 

"Whose handwriting's that?" demanded Mitchington. 

Bryce looked closer, and started. 

"Ransford's!" he muttered. Ransford--of course!" 

"That box was in Collishaw's waistcoat pocket," said Mitchington. 
"There are pills inside it, now. See!" He took off the lid of the box and 
revealed four sugar-coated pills. "It wouldn't hold more than six, this," he 
observed. 


Bryce extracted a pill and put his nose to it, after scratching a little of 
the sugar coating away. 

"Mere digestive pills," he announced. 

"Could--it!--have been given in one of these?" asked Mitchington. 

"Possible," replied Bryce. He stood thinking for a moment. "Have you 
shown those things to Coates and Everest?" he asked at last. 

"Not yet," replied Mitchington. "I wanted to find out, first, if Ransford 
gave this box to Collishaw, and when. I'm going to Collishaw's house 
presently--I've certain inquiries to make. His widow'll know about these 
pills." 

"You're suspecting Ransford," said Bryce. "That's certain!" 

Mitchington carefully put away the pill-box and relocked the drawer. 

"I've got some decidedly uncomfortable ideas--which I'd much rather 
not have--about Dr. Ransford," he said. "When one thing seems to fit into 
another, what is one to think. If I were certain that that rumour which 
spread, about Collishaw's knowledge of something--you know, had got to 
Ransford's ears --why, I should say it looked very much as if Ransford 
wanted to stop Collishaw's tongue for good before it could say more --and 
next time, perhaps, something definite. If men once begin to hint that they 
know something, they don't stop at hinting. Collishaw might have spoken 
plainly before long--to us!" 

Bryce asked a question about the holding of the inquest and went away. 
And after thinking things over, he turned in the direction of the Cathedral, 
and made his way through the Cloisters to the Close. He was going to make 
another move in his own game, while there was a good chance. Everything 
at this juncture was throwing excellent cards into his hand--he would be 
foolish, he thought, not to play them to advantage. And so he made straight 
for Ransford's house, and before he reached it, met Ransford and Mary 
Bewery, who were crossing the Close from another point, on their way from 
the railway station, whither Mary had gone especially to meet her guardian. 
They were in such deep conversation that Bryce was close upon them 
before they observed his presence. When Ransford saw his late assistant, he 
scowled unconsciously --Bryce, and the interview of the previous 
afternoon, had been much in his thoughts all day, and he had an uneasy 
feeling that Bryce was playing some game. Bryce was quick to see that 
scowl--and to observe the sudden start which Mary could not repress--and 
he was just as quick to speak. 


"I was going to your house, Dr. Ransford," he remarked quietly. "I don't 
want to force my presence on you, now or at any time--but I think you'd 
better give me a few minutes." 

They were at Ransford's garden gate by that time, and Ransford flung it 
open and motioned Bryce to follow. He led the way into the dining-room, 
closed the door on the three, and looked at Bryce. Bryce took the glance as 
a question, and put another, in words. 

"You've heard of what's happened during the day?" he said. 

"About Collishaw--yes," answered Ransford. "Miss Bewery has just 
told me--what her brother told her. What of it?" 

"I have just come from the police-station," said Bryce. "Coates and 
Everest have carried out an autopsy this afternoon. Mitchington told me the 
result." 

"Well?" demanded Ransford, with no attempt to conceal his impatience. 
"And what then?" 

"Collishaw was poisoned," replied Bryce, watching Ransford with a 
closeness which Mary did not fail to observe. "H.C.N. No doubt at all about 
it.” 

"Well-and what then?" asked Ransford, still more impatiently. "To be 
explicit--what's all this to do with me?" 

"I came here to do you a service," answered Bryce. "Whether you like 
to take it or not is your look-out. You may as well know it you're in danger. 
Collishaw is the man who hinted--as you heard yesterday in my rooms--that 
he could say something definite about the Braden affair--if he liked." 

"Well?" said Ransford. 

"It's known--to the police--that you were at Collishaw's house early this 
morning," said Bryce. "Mitchington knows it." 

Ransford laughed. 

"Does Mitchington know that I overheard what he said to you, 
yesterday afternoon?" he inquired. 

"No, he doesn't," answered Bryce. "He couldn't possibly know unless I 
told him. I haven't told him--I'm not going to tell him. But--he's suspicious 
already." 

"Of me, of course," suggested Ransford, with another laugh. He took a 
turn across the room and suddenly faced round on Bryce, who had remained 
standing near the door. "Do you really mean to tell me that Mitchington is 


such a fool as to believe that I would poison a poor working man--and in 
that clumsy fashion?" he burst out. "Of course you don't." 

"I never said I did," answered Bryce. "I'm only telling you what 
Mitchington thinks his grounds for suspecting. He confided in me because-- 
well, it was I who found Collishaw. Mitchington is in possession of a box of 
digestive pills which you evidently gave Collishaw." 

"Bah!" exclaimed Ransford. "The man's a fool! Let him come and talk 
to me." 

"He won't do that--yet," said Bryce. "But--I'm afraid he'll bring all this 
out at the inquest. The fact is--he's suspicious--what with one thing or 
another--about the former affair. He thinks you concealed the truth-- 
whatever it may be--as regards any knowledge of Braden which you may or 
mayn't have." 

"T'll tell you what it is!" said Ransford suddenly. "It just comes to this-- 
I'm suspected of having had a hand--the hand, if you like!--in Braden's 
death, and now of getting rid of Collishaw because Collishaw could prove 
that I had that hand. That's about it!" 

"A clear way of putting it, certainly," assented Bryce. "But --there's a 
very clear way, too, of dissipating any such ideas." 

"What way?" demanded Ransford. 

"If you do know anything about the Braden affair--why not reveal it, 
and be done with the whole thing," suggested Bryce. "That would finish 
matters." 

Ransford took a long, silent look at his questioner. And Bryce looked 
steadily back--and Mary Bewery anxiously watched both men. 

"That's my business," said Ransford at last. "I'm neither to be coerced, 
bullied, or cajoled. I'm obliged to you for giving me a hint of my--danger, I 
suppose! And--I don't propose to say any more." 

"Neither do I," said Bryce. "I only came to tell you." 

And therewith, having successfully done all that he wanted to do, he 
walked out of the room and the house, and Ransford, standing in the 
window, his hands thrust in his pockets, watched him go away across the 
Close. 

"Guardian!" said Mary softly. 

Ransford turned sharply. 

"Wouldn't it be best," she continued, speaking nervously, "if --if you do 
know anything about that unfortunate man--if you told it? Why have this 


suspicion fastening itself on you? You!" 

Ransford made an effort to calm himself. He was furiously angry--angry 
with Bryce, angry with Mitchington, angry with the cloud of foolishness 
and stupidity that seemed to be gathering. 

"Why should I--supposing that I do know something, which I don't 
admit--why should I allow myself to be coerced and frightened by these 
fools?" he asked. "No man can prevent suspicion falling on him--it's my bad 
luck in this instance. Why should I rush to the police-station and say, 'Here- 
-I'll blurt out all I know--everything!" Why?" 

"Wouldn't that be better than knowing that people are saying things?" 
she asked. 

"As to that," replied Ransford, "you can't prevent people saying things-- 
especially in a town like this. If it hadn't been for the unfortunate fact that 
Braden came to the surgery door, nothing would have been said. But what 
of that?--I have known hundreds of men in my time--aye, and forgotten 
them! No!--I am not going to fall a victim to this device--it all springs out 
of curiosity. As to this last affair--it's all nonsense!" 

"But--if the man was really poisoned?" suggested Mary. 

"Let the police find the poisoner!" said Ransford, with a grim smile. 
"That's their job." 

Mary said nothing for a moment, and Ransford moved restlessly about 
the room. 

"I don't trust that fellow Bryce," he said suddenly. "He's up to 
something. I don't forget what he said when I bundled him out that 
morning." 

"What?" she asked. 

"That he would be a bad enemy," answered Ransford. "He's posing now 
as a friend--but a man's never to be so much suspected as when he comes 
doing what you may call unnecessary acts of friendship. I'd rather that 
anybody was mixed up in my affairs--your affairs--than Pemberton Bryce!" 

"So would I!" she said. "But--" 

She paused there a moment and then looked appealingly at Ransford. 

"I do wish you'd tell me--what you promised to tell me," she said. "You 
know what I mean--about me and Dick. Somehow--I don't quite know how 
or why--I've an uneasy feeling that Bryce knows something, and that he's 
mixing it all up with--this! Why not tell me--please!" 


Ransford, who was still marching about the room, came to a halt, and 
leaning his hands on the table between them, looked earnestly at her. 

"Don't ask that--now!" he said. "I can't--yet. The fact is, I'm waiting for 
something--some particulars. As soon as I get them, I'll speak to you--and 
to Dick. In the meantime--don't ask me again--and don't be afraid. And as to 
this affair, leave it to me--and if you meet Bryce again, refuse to discuss any 
thing with him. Look here!--there's only one reason why he professes 
friendliness and a desire to save me annoyance. He thinks he can ingratiate 
himself with--you!" 

"Mistaken!" murmured Mary, shaking her head. "I don't trust him. And- 
-less than ever because of yesterday. Would an honest man have done what 
he did? Let that police inspector talk freely, as he did, with people 
concealed behind a curtain? And--he laughed about it! I hated myself for 
being there--yet could we help it?" 

"I'm not going to hate myself on Pemberton Bryce's account," said 
Ransford. "Let him play his game--that he has one, I'm certain." 

Bryce had gone away to continue his game--or another line of it. The 
Collishaw matter had not made him forget the Richard Jenkins tomb, and 
now, after leaving Ransford's house, he crossed the Close to Paradise with 
the object of doing a little more investigation. But at the archway of the 
ancient enclosure he met old Simpson Harker, pottering about in his usual 
apparently aimless fashion. Harker smiled at sight of Bryce. 

"Ah, I was wanting to have a word with you, doctor!" he said. 
"Something important. Have you got a minute or two to spare, sir? Come 
round to my little place, then--we shall be quiet there." 

Bryce had any amount of time to spare for an interesting person like 
Harker, and he followed the old man to his house --a tiny place set in a nest 
of similar old-world buildings behind the Close. Harker led him into a little 
parlour, comfortable and snug, wherein were several shelves of books of a 
curiously legal and professional-looking aspect, some old pictures, and a 
cabinet of odds and ends, stowed away in of dark corner. The old man 
motioned him to an easy chair, and going over to a cupboard, produced a 
decanter of whisky and a box of cigars. 

"We can have a peaceful and comfortable talk here, doctor," he 
remarked, as he sat down near Bryce, after fetching glasses and soda-water. 
"T live all alone, like a hermit--my bit of work's done by a woman who only 
looks in of a morning. So we're all by ourselves. Light your cigar!--same as 


that I gave you at Barthorpe. Um--well, now," he continued, as Bryce 
settled down to listen. "There's a question I want to put to you--strictly 
between ourselves--strictest of confidence, you know. It was you who was 
called to Braden by Varner, and you were left alone with Braden's body?" 

"Well?" admitted Bryce, suddenly growing suspicious. "What of it?" 

Harker edged his chair a little closer to his guest's, and leaned towards 
him. 

"What," he asked in a whisper, "what have you done with that scrap of 
paper that you took out of Braden's purse?" 

CHAPTER XIV 

FROM THE PAST 

If any remarkably keen and able observer of the odd characteristics of 
humanity had been present in Harker's little parlour at that moment, 
watching him and his visitor, he would have been struck by what happened 
when the old man put this sudden and point-blank question to the young 
one. For Harker put the question, though in a whisper, in no more than a 
casual, almost friendlily-confidential way, and Bryce never showed by the 
start of a finger or the flicker of an eyelash that he felt it to be what he really 
knew it to be --the most surprising and startling question he had ever had 
put to him. Instead, he looked his questioner calmly in the eyes, and put a 
question in his turn. 

"Who are you, Mr. Harker?" asked Bryce quietly. 

Harker laughed--almost gleefully. 

"Yes, you've a right to ask that!" he said. "Of course!--glad you take it 
that way. You'll do!" 

"T'll qualify it, then," added Bryce. "It's not who--it's what are you!" 

Harker waved his cigar at the book-shelves in front of which his visitor 
sat. 

"Take a look at my collection of literature, doctor," he said. "What d'ye 
think of it?" 

Bryce turned and leisurely inspected one shelf after another. 

"Seems to consist of little else but criminal cases and legal handbooks," 
he remarked quietly. "I begin to suspect you, Mr. Harker. They say here in 
Wrychester that you're a retired tradesman. I think you're a retired 
policeman--of the detective branch." 

Harker laughed again. 


"No Wrychester man has ever crossed my threshold since I came to 
settle down here," he said. "You're the first person I've ever asked in--with 
one notable exception. I've never even had Campany, the librarian, here. I'm 
a hermit." 

"But--you were a detective?" suggested Bryce. 

"Aye, for a good five-and-twenty years!" replied Harker. "And pretty 
well known, too, sir. But--my question, doctor. All between ourselves!" 

"T'll ask you one, then," said Bryce. "How do you know I took a scrap of 
paper from Braden's purse?" 

"Because I know that he had such a paper in his purse the night he came 
to the Mitre," answered Harker, "and was certain to have it there next 
morning, and because I also know that you were left alone with the body for 
some minutes after Varner fetched you to it, and that when Braden's 
clothing and effects were searched by Mitchington, the paper wasn't there. 
So, of course, you took it! Doesn't matter to me that ye did --except that I 
know, from knowing that, that you're on a similar game to my own--which 
is why you went down to Leicestershire." 

"You knew Braden?" asked Bryce. 

"I knew him!" answered Harker. 

"You saw him--spoke with him--here in Wrychester?" suggested Bryce. 

"He was here-in this room--in that chair--from five minutes past nine to 
close on ten o'clock the night before his death," replied Harker. 

Bryce, who was quietly appreciating the Havana cigar which the old 
man had given him, picked up his glass, took a drink, and settled himself in 
his easy chair as if he meant to stay there awhile. 

"T think we'd better talk confidentially, Mr. Harker," he said. 

"Precisely what we are doing, Dr. Bryce," replied Harker. 

"All right, my friend," said Bryce, laconically. "Now we understand 
each other. So--do you know who John Braden really was?" 

"Yes!" replied Harker, promptly. "He was in reality John Brake, ex-bank 
manager, ex-convict." 

"Do you know if he's any relatives here in Wrychester?" inquired Bryce. 

"Yes," said Harker. "The boy and girl who live with Ransford --they're 
Brake's son and daughter." 

"Did Brake know that--when he came here?" continued Bryce. 

"No, he didn't--he hadn't the least idea of it," responded Harker. 

"Had you--then?" asked Bryce. 


"No--not until later--a little later," replied Harker. 

"You found it out at Barthorpe?" suggested Bryce. 

"Not a bit of it; I worked it out here--after Brake was dead," said Harker. 
"T went to Barthorpe on quite different business--Brake's business." 

"Ah!" said Bryce. He looked the old detective quietly in the eyes. 
"You'd better tell me all about it," he added. 

"If we're both going to tell each other--all about it," stipulated Harker. 

"That's settled," assented Bryce. 

Harker smoked thoughtfully for a moment and seemed to be thinking. 

"I'd better go back to the beginning," he said. "But, first --what do you 
know about Brake? I know you went down to Barthorpe to find out what 
you could--how far did your searches take you?" 

"I know that Brake married a girl from Braden Medworth, that he took 
her to London, where he was manager of a branch bank, that he got into 
trouble, and was sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude," answered Bryce, 
"together with some small details into which we needn't go at present." 

"Well, as long as you know all that, there's a common basis and a 
common starting-point," remarked Harker, "so I'll begin at Brake's trial. It 
was I who arrested Brake. There was no trouble, no bother. He'd been taken 
unawares, by an inspector of the bank. He'd a considerable deficiency-- 
couldn't make it good--couldn't or wouldn't explain except by half-sullen 
hints that he'd been cruelly deceived. There was no defence --couldn't be. 
His counsel said that he could--" 

"T've read the account of the trial," interrupted Bryce. 

"All right--then you know as much as I can tell you on that point," said 
Harker. "He got, as you say, ten years. I saw him just before he was 
removed and asked him if there was anything I could do for him about his 
wife and children. I'd never seen them--I arrested him at the bank, and, of 
course, he was never out of custody after that. He answered in a queer, curt 
way that his wife and children were being looked after. I heard, incidentally, 
that his wife had left home, or was from home--there was something 
mysterious about it--either as soon as he was arrested or before. Anyway, he 
said nothing, and from that moment I never set eyes on him again until I 
met him in the street here in Wrychester, the other night, when he came to 
the Mitre. I knew him at once--and he knew me. We met under one of those 
big standard lamps in the Market Place--I was following my usual practice 
of having an evening walk, last thing before going to bed. And we stopped 


and stared at each other. Then he came forward with his hand out, and we 
shook hands. "This is an odd thing!’ he said. 'You're the very man I wanted 
to find! Come somewhere, where it's quiet, and let me have a word with 
you.' So--I brought him here." 

Bryce was all attention now--for once he was devoting all his faculties 
to tense and absorbed concentration on what another man could tell, leaving 
reflections and conclusions on what he heard until all had been told. 

"I brought him here," repeated Harker. "I told him I'd been retired and 
was living here, as he saw, alone. I asked him no questions about himself--I 
could see he was a well-dressed, apparently well-to-do man. And presently 
he began to tell me about himself. He said that after he'd finished his term 
he left England and for some time travelled in Canada and the United 
States, and had gone then--on to New Zealand and afterwards to Australia, 
where he'd settled down and begun speculating in wool. I said I hoped he'd 
done well. Yes, he said, he'd done very nicely--and then he gave me a quiet 
dig in the ribs. 'T'll tell you one thing I've done, Harker,’ he said. "You were 
very polite and considerate to me when I'd my trouble, so I don't mind 
telling you. I paid the bank every penny of that money they lost through my 
foolishness at that time--every penny, four years ago, with interest, and I've 
got their receipt.’ 'Delighted to hear it, Mr.--Is it the same name still?’ I said. 
'My name ever since I left England,' he said, giving me a look, 'is Braden-- 
John Braden." 'Yes,' he went on, 'I paid 'em--though I never had one penny 
of the money I was fool enough to take for the time being--not one 
halfpenny!' 'Who had it, Mr. Braden?’ I asked him, thinking that he'd 
perhaps tell after all that time. 'Never mind, my lad!’ he answered. 'It'll 
come out--yet. Never mind that, now. I'll tell you why I wanted to see you. 
The fact is, I've only been a few hours in England, so to speak, but I'd 
thought of you, and wondered where I could get hold of you --you're the 
only man of your profession I ever met, you see,’ he added, with a laugh. 
‘And I want a bit of help in that way.' "Well, Mr. Braden,’ I said, 'T've retired, 
but if it's an easy job--' 'It's one you can do, easy enough,’ he said. ‘It's just 
this--I met a man in Australia who's extremely anxious to get some news of 
another man, named Falkiner Wraye, who hails from Barthorpe, in 
Leicestershire. I promised to make inquiries for him. Now, I have strong 
reasons why I don't want to go near Barthorpe--Barthorpe has unpleasant 
memories and associations for me, and I don't want to be seen there. But 
this thing's got to be personal investigation --will you go here, for me? I'll 


make it worth your while. All you've got to do,' he went on, ‘is to go there-- 
see the police authorities, town officials, anybody that knows the place, and 
ask them if they can tell you anything of one Falkiner Wraye, who was at 
one time a small estate agent in Barthorpe, left the place about seventeen 
years ago--maybe eighteen--and is believed to have recently gone back to 
the neighbourhood. That's all. Get what information you can, and write it to 
me, care of my bankers in London. Give me a sheet of paper and I'll put 
down particulars for you." 

Harker paused at this point and nodded his head at an old bureau which 
stood in a corner of his room. 

"The sheet of paper's there," he said. "It's got on it, in his writing, a brief 
memorandum of what he wanted and the address of his bankers. When he'd 
given it to me, he put his hand in his pocket and pulled out a purse in which 
I could see he was carrying plenty of money. He took out some notes. 
'Here's five-and-twenty pounds on account, Harker,’ he said. "You might 
have to spend a bit. Don't be afraid--plenty more where that comes from. 
You'll do it soon?’ he asked. 'Yes, I'll do it, Mr. Braden,' I answered. ‘It'll be 
a bit of a holiday for me.' "That's all right,’ he said. 'I'm delighted I came 
across you.’ 'Well, you couldn't be more delighted than I was surprised,’ I 
said. 'I never thought to see you in Wrychester. What brought you here, if 
one may ask --sight-seeing?'’ He laughed at that, and he pulled out his purse 
again. ‘I'll show you something--a secret,’ he said, and he took a bit of 
folded paper out of his purse. 'What do you make of that?’ he asked. 'Can 
you read Latin?’ 'No --except a word or two,' I said, 'but I know a man who 
can.’ 'Ah, never mind,’ said he. 'I know enough Latin for this--and it's a 
secret. However, it won't be a secret long, and you'll hear all about it.’ And 
with that he put the bit of paper in his purse again, and we began talking 
about other matters, and before long he said he'd promised to have a chat 
with a gentleman at the Mitre whom he'd come along with in the train, and 
away he went, saying he'd see me before be left the town." 

"Did he say how long he was going to stop here?" asked Bryce. 

"Two or three days," replied Harker. 

"Did he mention Ransford?" inquired Bryce. 

"Never!" said Harker. 

"Did he make any reference to his wife and children?" 

"Not the slightest!" 

"Nor to the hint that his counsel threw out at the trial?" 


"Never referred to that time except in the way I told you --that he hadn't 
a penny of the money, himself and that he'd himself refunded it." 


Bryce meditated awhile. He was somewhat puzzled by certain points in 
the old detective's story, and he saw now that there was much more mystery 
in the Braden affair than he had at first believed. 

"Well," he asked, after a while, "did you see him again ?" 

"Not alive!" replied Harker. "I saw him dead--and I held my tongue, and 
have held it. But--something happened that day. After I heard of the 
accident, I went into the Crown and Cushion tavern--the fact was, I went to 
get a taste of whisky, for the news had upset me. And in that long bar of 
theirs, I saw a man whom I knew--a man whom I knew, for a fact, to have 
been a fellow convict of Brake's. Name of Glassdale--forgery. He got the 
same sentence that Brake got, about the same time, was in the same convict 
prison with Brake, and he and Brake would be released about the same date. 
There was no doubt about his identity--I never forget a face, even after 
thirty years I'd tell one. I saw him in that bar before he saw me, and I took a 
careful look at him. He, too, like Brake, was very well dressed, and very 
prosperous looking. He turned as he set down his glass, and caught sight of 
me--and he knew me. Mind you, he'd been through my hands in times past! 
And he instantly moved to a side-door and--vanished. I went out and looked 
up and down--he'd gone. I found out afterwards, by a little quiet inquiry, 
that he'd gone straight to the station, boarded the first train--there was one 
just giving out, to the junction--and left the city. But I can lay hands on 
him!" 

"You've kept this quiet, too?" asked Bryce. 

"Just so--I've my own game to play," replied darker. "This talk with you 
is part of it--you come in, now--I'll tell you why, presently. But first, as you 
know, I went to Barthorpe. For, though Brake was dead, I felt I must go--for 
this reason. I was certain that he wanted that information for himself--the 
man in Australia was a fiction. I went, then--and learned nothing. Except 
that this Falkiner Wraye had been, as Brake said, a Barthorpe man, years 
ago. He'd left the town eighteen years since, and nobody knew anything 
about him. So I came home. And now then, doctor--your turn! What were 
you after, down there at Barthorpe?" 

Bryce meditated his answer for a good five minutes. He had always 
intended to play the game off his own bat, but he had heard and seen 
enough since entering Harker's little room to know that he was in company 
with an intellect which was keener and more subtle than his, and that it 
would be all to his advantage to go in with the man who had vast and deep 


experience. And so he made a clean breast of all he had done in the way of 
investigation, leaving his motive completely aside. 

"You've got a theory, of course?" observed Harker, after listening 
quietly to all that Bryce could tell. "Naturally, you have! You couldn't 
accumulate all that without getting one." 

"Well," admitted Bryce, "honestly, I can't say that I have. But I can see 
what theory there might be. This--that Ransford was the man who deceived 
Brake, that he ran away with Brake's wife, that she's dead, and that he's 
brought up the children in ignorance of all that--and therefore--" 

"And therefore," interrupted Harker with a smile, "that when he and 
Brake met--as you seem to think they did--Ransford flung Brake through 
that open doorway; that Collishaw witnessed it, that Ransford's found out 
about Collishaw, and that Collishaw has been poisoned by Ransford. Eh?" 

"That's a theory that seems to be supported by facts," said Bryce. 

"It's a theory that would doubtless suit men like Mitchington," said the 
old detective, with another smile. "But--not me, sir! Mind you, I don't say 
there isn't something in it--there's doubtless a lot. But--the mystery's a lot 
thicker than just that. And Brake didn't come here to find Ransford. He 
came because of the secret in that scrap of paper. And as you've got it, 
doctor--out with it!" 

Bryce saw no reason for concealment and producing the scrap of paper 
laid it on the table between himself and his host. Harker peered inquisitively 
at it. 

"Latin!" he said. "You can read it, of course. What does it say?" 

Bryce repeated a literal translation. 

"I've found the place," he added. "I found it this morning. Now, what do 
you suppose this means?" 

Harker was looking hard at the two lines of writing. 

"That's a big question, doctor," he answered. "But I'll go so far as to say 
this--when we've found out what it does mean, we shall know a lot more 
than we know now!" 

CHAPTER XV 

THE DOUBLE OFFER 

Bryce, who was deriving a considerable and peculiar pleasure from his 
secret interview with the old detective, smiled at Harker's last remark. 

"That's a bit of a platitude, isn't it?" he suggested. "Of course we shall 
know a lot more--when we do know a lot more!" 


"I set store by platitudes, sir," retorted Harker. "You can't repeat an 
established platitude too often--it's got the hallmark of good use on it. But 
now, till we do know more --you've no doubt been thinking a lot about this 
matter, Dr. Bryce--hasn't it struck you that there's one feature in connection 
with Brake, or Braden's visit to Wrychester to which nobody's given any 
particular attention up to now--so far as we know, at any rate?" 

"What?" demanded Bryce. 

"This," replied Harker. "Why did he wish to see the Duke of 
Saxonsteade? He certainly did want to see him--and as soon as possible. 
You'll remember that his Grace was questioned about that at the inquest and 
could give no explanation--he knew nothing of Brake, and couldn't suggest 
any reason why Brake should wish to have an interview with him. But--I 
can!" 

"You?" exclaimed Bryce. 

"I," answered Harker. "And it's this--I spoke just now of that man 
Glassdale. Now you, of course; have no knowledge of him, and as you don't 
keep yourself posted in criminal history, you don't know what his offence 
was?" 

"You said--forgery?" replied Bryce. 

"Just so--forgery," assented Harker. "And the signature that he forged 
was--the Duke of Saxonsteade's! As a matter of fact, he was the Duke's 
London estate agent. He got wrong, somehow, and he forged the Duke's 
name to a cheque. Now, then, considering who Glassdale is, and that he was 
certainly a fellow-convict of Brake's, and that I myself saw him here in 
Wrychester on the day of Brake's death--what's the conclusion to be drawn? 
That Brake wanted to see the Duke on some business of Glassdale's! 
Without a doubt! It may have been that he and Glassdale wanted to visit the 
Duke, together." 

Bryce silently considered this suggestion for awhile. 

"You said, just now, that Glassdale could be traced?" he remarked at 
last. 

"Traced--yes," replied Harker. "So long as he's in England." 

"Why not set about it?" suggested Bryce. 

"Not yet," said Harker. "There's things to do before that. And the first 
thing is--let's get to know what the mystery of that scrap of paper is. You 
say you've found Richard Jenkins's tomb? Very well--then the thing to do is 
to find out if anything is hidden there. Try it tomorrow night. Better go by 


yourself--after dark. If you find anything, let me know. And then--then we 
can decide on a next step. But between now and then, there'll be the inquest 
on this man Collishaw. And, about that--a word in your ear! Say as little as 
ever you can!--after all, you know nothing beyond what you saw. And--we 
mustn't meet and talk in public--after you've done that bit of exploring in 
Paradise tomorrow night, come round here and we'll consider matters." 

There was little that Bryce could say or could be asked to say at the 
inquest on the mason's labourer next morning. Public interest and 
excitement was as keen about Collishaw's mysterious death as about. 
Braden's, for it was already rumoured through the town that if Braden had 
not met with his death when he came to Wrychester, Collishaw would still 
be alive. The Coroner's court was once more packed; once more there was 
the same atmosphere of mystery. But the proceedings were of a very 
different nature to those which had attended the inquest on Braden. The 
foreman under whose orders Collishaw had been working gave particulars 
of the dead man's work on the morning of his death. He had been instructed 
to clear away an accumulation of rubbish which had gathered at the foot of 
the south wall of the nave in consequence of some recent repairs to the 
masonry--there was a full day's work before him. All day he would be in 
and out of Paradise with his barrow, wheeling away the rubbish he gathered 
up. The foreman had looked in on him once or twice; he had seen him just 
before noon, when he appeared to be in his usual health --he had made no 
complaint, at any rate. Asked if he had happened to notice where Collishaw 
had set down his dinner basket and his tin bottle while he worked, he 
replied that it so happened that he had--he remembered seeing both bottle 
and basket and the man's jacket deposited on one of the box-tombs under a 
certain yew-tree--which he could point out, if necessary. 

Bryce's account of his finding of Collishaw amounted to no more than a 
bare recital of facts. Nor was much time spent in questioning the two 
doctors who had conducted the post-mortem examination. Their evidence, 
terse and particular, referred solely to the cause of death. The man had been 
poisoned by a dose of hydrocyanic acid, which, in their opinion, had been 
taken only a few minutes before his body was discovered by Dr. Bryce. It 
had probably been a dose which would cause instantaneous death. There 
were no traces of the poison in the remains of his dinner, nor in the liquid in 
his tin bottle, which was old tea. But of the cause of his sudden death there 
was no more doubt than of the effects. Ransford had been in the court from 


the outset of the proceedings, and when the medical evidence had been 
given he was called. Bryce, watching him narrowly, saw that he was 
suffering from repressed excitement--and that that excitement was as much 
due to anger as to anything else. His face was set and stern, and he looked at 
the Coroner with an expression which portended something not precisely 
clear at that moment. Bryce, trying to analyse it, said to himself that he 
shouldn't be surprised if a scene followed--Ransford looked like a man who 
is bursting to say something in no unmistakable fashion. But at first he 
answered the questions put to him calmly and decisively. 

"When this man's clothing was searched," observed the Coroner, "a box 
of pills was found, Dr. Ransford, on which your writing appears. Had you 
been attending him--professionally?" 

"Yes," replied Ransford. "Both Collishaw and his wife. Or, rather, to be 
exact, I had been in attendance on the wife, for some weeks. A day or two 
before his death, Collishaw complained to me of indigestion, following on 
his meals. I gave him some digestive pills--the pills you speak of, no 
doubt." 

"These?" asked the Coroner, passing over the box which Mitchington 
had found. 

"Precisely!" agreed Ransford. "That, at any rate, is the box, and I 
suppose those to be the pills." 

"You made them up yourself?" inquired the Coroner. 

"[ did--I dispense all my own medicines." 

"Is it possible that the poison we have beard of, just now, could get into 
one of those pills--by accident?" 

"Utterly impossible!--under my hands, at any rate," answered Ransford. 

"Still, I suppose, it could have been administered in a pill?" suggested 
the Coroner. 

"It might," agreed Ransford. "But," he added, with a significant glance 
at the medical men who had just given evidence. "It was not so 
administered in this case, as the previous witnesses very well know!" 

The Coroner looked round him, and waited a moment. 

"You are at liberty to explain--that last remark," he said at last. "That is- 
-if you wish to do so." "Certainly!" answered Ransford, with alacrity. 
"Those pills are, as you will observe, coated, and the man would swallow 
them whole--immediately after his food. Now, it would take some little time 
for a pill to dissolve, to disintegrate, to be digested. If Collishaw took one of 


my pills as soon as he had eaten his dinner, according to instructions, and if 
poison had been in that pill, he would not have died at once--as he evidently 
did. Death would probably have been delayed some little time until the pill 
had dissolved. But, according to the evidence you have had before you, he 
died quite suddenly while eating his dinner--or immediately after it. I am 
not legally represented here--I don't consider it at all necessary --but I ask 
you to recall Dr. Coates and to put this question to him: Did he find one of 
those digestive pills in this man's stomach?" 

The Coroner turned, somewhat dubiously, to the two doctors who had 
performed the autopsy. But before he could speak, the superintendent of 
police rose and began to whisper to him, and after a conversation between 
them, he looked round at the jury, every member of which had evidently 
been much struck by Ransford's suggestion. 

"At this stage," he said, "it will be necessary to adjourn. I shall adjourn 
the inquiry for a week, gentlemen. You will--" Ransford, still standing in the 
witness-box, suddenly lost control of himself. He uttered a sharp 
exclamation and smote the ledge before him smartly with his open hand. 

"I protest against that!" he said vehemently. "Emphatically, I protest! 
You first of all make a suggestion which tells against me--then, when I 
demand that a question shall be put which is of immense importance to my 
interests, you close down the inquiry--even if only for the moment. That is 
grossly unfair and unjust!" 

"You are mistaken," said the Coroner. "At the adjourned inquiry, the two 
medical men can be recalled, and you will have the opportunity--or your 
solicitor will have--of asking any questions you like for the present--" 

"For the present you have me under suspicion!" interrupted Ransford 
hotly. "You know it--I say this with due respect to your office--as well as I 
do. Suspicion is rife in the city against me. Rumour is being spread-- 
secretly--and, I am certain--from the police, who ought to know better. And- 
-I will not be silenced, Mr. Coroner!--I take this public opportunity, as I am 
on oath, of saying that I know nothing whatever of the causes of the deaths 
of either Collishaw or of Braden--upon my solemn oath!" 

"The inquest is adjourned to this day week," said the Coroner quietly. 

Ransford suddenly stepped down from the witness-box and without 
word or glance at any one there, walked with set face and determined look 
out of the court, and the excited spectators, gathering into groups, 


immediately began to discuss his vigorous outburst and to take sides for and 
against him. 

Bryce, judging it advisable to keep away from Mitchington just then, 
and, for similar reasons, keeping away from Harker also, went out of the 
crowded building alone--to be joined in the street outside by Sackville 
Bonham, whom he had noticed in court, in company with his stepfather, Mr. 
Folliot. 

Folliot, Bryce had observed, had stopped behind, exchanging some 
conversation with the Coroner. Sackville came up to Bryce with a knowing 
shake of the hand. He was one of those very young men who have a habit of 
suggesting that their fund of knowledge is extensive and peculiar, and 
Bryce waited for a manifestation. 

"Queer business, all that, Bryce!" observed Sackville confidentially. "Of 
course, Ransford is a perfect ass!" 

"Think so?" remarked Bryce, with an inflection which suggested that 
Sackville's opinion on anything was as valuable as the Attorney-General's. 
"That's how it strikes you, is it?" 

"Impossible that it could strike one in any other way, you know," 
answered Sackville with fine and lofty superiority. "Ransford should have 
taken immediate steps to clear himself of any suspicion. It's ridiculous, 
considering his position --guardian to--to Miss Bewery, for instance--that he 
should allow such rumours to circulate. By God, sir, if it had been me, I'd 
have stopped 'em!--before they left the parish pump!" 

"Ah?" said Bryce. "And--how?" 

"Made an example of somebody," replied Sackville, with emphasis. "T 
believe there's law in this country, isn't there?--law against libel and slander, 
and that sort of thing, eh? Oh, yes!" 

"Not been much time for that--yet," remarked Bryce. 

"Piles of time," retorted Sackville, swinging his stick vigorously. "No, 
sir, Ransford is an ass! However, if a man won't do things for himself, well, 
his friends must do something for him. Ransford, of course, must be pulled- 
-dragged!--out of this infernal hole. Of course he's suspected! But my 
stepfather--he's going to take a hand. And my stepfather, Bryce, is a devilish 
cute old hand at a game of this sort!" 

"Nobody doubts Mr. Folliot's abilities, I'm sure," said Bryce. "But--you 
don't mind saying--how is he going to take a hand?" 


"Stir things towards a clearing-up," announced Sackville promptly. 
"Have the whole thing gone into--thoroughly. There are matters that haven't 
been touched on, yet. You'll see, my boy!" 

"Glad to hear it," said Bryce. "But--why should Mr. Folliot be so 
particular about clearing Ransford?" 

Sackville swung his stick, and pulled up his collar, and jerked his nose a 
trifle higher. 

"Oh, well," he said. "Of course, it's--it's a pretty well understood thing, 
don't you know--between myself and Miss Bewery, you know--and of 
course, we couldn't have any suspicions attaching to her guardian, could 
we, now? Family interest, don't you know--Caesar's wife, and all that sort of 
thing, eh?" 

"I see," answered Bryce, quietly--sort of family arrangement. With 
Ransford's consent and knowledge, of course?" 

"Ransford won't even be consulted," said Sackville, airily. "My 
stepfather--sharp man, that, Bryce!--he'll do things in his own fashion. You 
look out for sudden revelations!" 

"I will," replied Bryce. "By-bye!" 

He turned off to his rooms, wondering how much of truth there was in 
the fatuous Sackville's remarks. And--was there some mystery still 
undreamt of by himself and Harker? There might be--he was still under the 
influence of Ransford's indignant and dramatic assertion of his innocence. 
Would Ransford have allowed himself an outburst of that sort if he had not 
been, as he said, utterly ignorant of the immediate cause of Braden's death? 
Now Bryce, all through, was calculating, for his own purposes, on 
Ransford's share, full or partial, in that death--if Ransford really knew 
nothing whatever about it, where did his, Bryce's theory, come in--and how 
would his present machinations result? And, more--if Ransford's assertion 
were true, and if Varner's story of the hand, seen for an instant in the 
archway, were also true--and Varner was persisting in it--then, who was the 
man who flung Braden to his death that morning? He realized that, instead 
of straightening out, things were becoming more and more complicated. 

But he realized something else. On the surface, there was a strong case 
of suspicion against Ransford. It had been suggested that very morning 
before a coroner and his jury; it would grow; the police were already 
permeated with suspicion and distrust. Would it not pay him, Bryce, to 
encourage, to help it? He had his own score to pay off against Ransford; he 


had his own schemes as regards Mary Bewery. Anyway, he was not going 
to share in any attempts to clear the man who had bundled him out of his 
house unceremoniously--he would bide his time. And in the meantime there 
were other things to be done--one of them that very night. 

But before Bryce could engage in his secret task of excavating a small 
portion of Paradise in the rear of Richard Jenkins's tomb, another strange 
development came. As the dark fell over the old city that night and he was 
thinking of setting out on his mission, Mitchington came in, carrying two 
sheets of paper, obviously damp from the press, in his hand. He looked at 
Bryce with an expression of wonder. 

"Here's a queer go!" he said. "I can't make this out at all! Look at these 
big handbills--but perhaps you've seen 'em? They're being posted all over 
tho city--we've had a bundle of 'em thrown in on us." 

"T haven't been out since lunch," remarked Bryce. "What are they?" 

Mitchington spread out the two papers on the table, pointing from one 
to the other. 

"You see?" he said. "Five Hundred Pounds Reward!--One Thousand 
Pounds Reward! And--both out at the same time, from different sources!" 

"What sources?" asked Bryce, bending over the bills. "Ah--I see. One 
signed by Phipps & Maynard, the other by Beachcroft. Odd, certainly!" 

"Odd?" exclaimed Mitchington. "I should think so! But, do you see, 
doctor? that one--five hundred reward--is offered for information of any 
nature relative to the deaths of John Braden and James Collishaw, both or 
either. That amount will be paid for satisfactory information by Phipps & 
Maynard. And Phipps & Maynard are Ransford's solicitors! That bill, sir, 
comes from him! And now the other, the thousand pound one, that offers 
the reward to any one who can give definite information as to the 
circumstances attending the death of John Braden--to be paid by Mr. 
Beachcroft. And he's Mr. Folliot's solicitor! So--that comes from Mr. 
Folliot. What has he to do with it? And are these two putting their heads 
together--or are these bills quite independent of each other? Hang me if I 
understand it!" 

Bryce read and re-read the contents of the two bills. And then he 
thought for awhile before speaking. 

"Well," he said at last, "there's probably this in it--the Folliots are very 
wealthy people. Mrs. Folliot, it's pretty well known, wants her son to marry 
Miss Bewery--Dr. Ransford's ward. Probably she doesn't wish any suspicion 


to hang over the family. That's all I can suggest. In the other case, Ransford 
wants to clear himself. For don't forget this, Mitchington!--somewhere, 
somebody may know something! Only something. But that something 
might clear Ransford of the suspicion that's undoubtedly been cast upon 
him. If you're thinking to get a strong case against Ransford, you've got 
your work set. He gave your theory a nasty knock this morning by his few 
words about that pill. Did Coates and Everest find a pill, now?" 

"Not at liberty to say, sir," answered Mitchington. "At present, anyway. 
Um! I dislike these private offers of reward--it means that those who make 
‘em get hold of information which is kept back from us, d'you see! They're 
inconvenient." 

Then he went away, and Bryce, after waiting awhile, until night had 
settled down, slipped quietly out of the house and set off for the gloom of 
Paradise. 

CHAPTER XVI 

BEFOREHAND 

In accordance with his undeniable capacity for contriving and scheming, 
Bryce had made due and careful preparations for his visit to the tomb of 
Richard Jenkins. Even in the momentary confusion following upon his 
discovery of Collishaw's dead body, he had been sufficiently alive to his 
own immediate purposes to notice that the tomb--a very ancient and 
dilapidated structure--stood in the midst of a small expanse of stone 
pavement between the yew-trees and the wall of the nave; he had noticed 
also that the pavement consisted of small squares of stone, some of which 
bore initials and dates. A sharp glance at the presumed whereabouts of the 
particular spot which he wanted, as indicated in the scrap of paper taken 
from Braden's purse, showed him that he would have to raise one of those 
small squares--possibly two or three of them. And so he had furnished 
himself with a short crowbar of tempered steel, specially purchased at the 
iron-monger's, and with a small bull's-eye lantern. Had he been arrested and 
searched as he made his way towards the cathedral precincts he might 
reasonably have been suspected of a design to break into the treasury and 
appropriate the various ornaments for which Wrychester was famous. But 
Bryce feared neither arrest nor observation. During his residence in 
Wrychester he had done a good deal of prowling about the old city at night, 
and he knew that Paradise, at any time after dark, was a deserted place. Folk 
might cross from the close archway to the wicket-gate by the outer path, but 


no one would penetrate within the thick screen of yew and cypress when 
night had fallen. And now, in early summer, the screen of trees and bushes 
was so thick in leaf, that once within it, foliage on one side, the great walls 
of the nave on the other, there was little likelihood of any person 
overlooking his doings while he made his investigation. He anticipated a 
swift and quiet job, to be done in a few minutes. 

But there was another individual in Wrychester who knew just as much 
of the geography of Paradise as Pemberton Bryce knew. Dick Bewery and 
Betty Campany had of late progressed out of the schoolboy and schoolgirl 
hail-fellow-well-met stage to the first, dawnings of love, and in spite of 
their frequent meetings had begun a romantic correspondence between each 
other, the joy and mystery of which was increased a hundredfold by a secret 
method of exchange of these missives. Just within the wicket-gate entrance 
of Paradise there was an old monument wherein was a convenient cavity-- 
Dick Bewery's ready wits transformed this into love's post-office. In it he 
regularly placed letters for Betty: Betty stuffed into it letters for him. And 
on this particular evening Dick had gone to Paradise to collect a possible 
mail, and as Bryce walked leisurely up the narrow path, enclosed by trees 
and old masonry which led from Friary Lane to the ancient enclosure, Dick 
turned a corner and ran full into him. In the light of the single lamp which 
illumined the path, the two recovered themselves and looked at each other. 

"Hullo!" said Bryce. "What's your hurry, young Bewery?" 

Dick, who was panting for breath, more from excitement than haste, 
drew back and looked at Bryce. Up to then he knew nothing much against 
Bryce, whom he had rather liked in the fashion in which boys sometimes 
like their seniors, and he was not indisposed to confide in him. 

"Hullo!" he replied. "I say! Where are you off to?" 

"Nowhere!--strolling round," answered Bryce. "No particular purpose, 
why?" 

"You weren't going in--there?" asked Dick, jerking a thumb towards 
Paradise. 

"In--there!" exclaimed Bryce. "Good Lord, no!--dreary enough in the 
daytime! What should I be going in there for?" 

Dick seized Bryce's coat-sleeve and dragged him aside. 

"I say!" he whispered. "There's something up in there--a search of some 
sort!" 

Bryce started in spite of an effort to keep unconcerned. 


"A search? In there?" he said. "What do you mean?" 

Dick pointed amongst the trees, and Bryce saw the faint glimmer of a 
light. 

"I was in there--just now," said Dick. "And some men--three or four-- 
came along. They're in there, close up by the nave, just where you found 
that chap Collishaw. They're--digging --or something of that sort!" 

"Digging!" muttered Bryce. "Digging?" 

"Something like it, anyhow," replied Dick. "Listen." 

Bryce heard the ring of metal on stone. And an unpleasant conviction 
stole over him that he was being forestalled, that somebody was beforehand 
with him, and he cursed himself for not having done the previous night 
what he had left undone till this night. 

"Who are they?" he asked. "Did you see them--their faces?" 

"Not their faces," answered Dick. "Only their figures in the gloom. But I 
heard Mitchington's voice." 

"Police, then!" said Bryce. "What on earth are they after?" 

"Look here!" whispered Dick, pulling at Bryce's arm again. "Come on! I 
know how to get in there without their seeing us. You follow me." 

Bryce followed readily, and Dick stepping through the wicket-gate, 
seized his companion's wrist and led him amongst the bushes in the 
direction of the spot from whence came the metallic sounds. He walked 
with the step of a cat, and Bryce took pains to follow his example. And 
presently from behind a screen of cypresses they looked out on the expanse 
of flagging in the midst of which stood the tomb of Richard Jenkins. 

Round about that tomb were five men whose faces were visible enough 
in the light thrown by a couple of strong lamps, one of which stood on the 
tomb itself, while the other was set on the ground. Four out of the five the 
two watchers recognized at once. One, kneeling on the flags, and busy with 
a small crowbar similar to that which Bryce carried inside his overcoat, was 
the master-mason of the cathedral. Another, standing near him, was 
Mitchington. A third was a clergyman --one of the lesser dignitaries of the 
Chapter. A fourth --whose presence made Bryce start for the second time 
that. evening--was the Duke of Saxonsteade. But the fifth was a stranger--a 
tall man who stood between Mitchington and the Duke, evidently paying 
anxious attention to the master-mason's proceedings. He was no Wrychester 
man-Bryce was convinced of that. 


And a moment later he was convinced of another equally certain fact. 
Whatever these five men were searching for, they had no clear or accurate 
idea of its exact whereabouts. The master-mason was taking up the small 
squares of flagstone with his crowbar one by one, from the outer edge of the 
foot of the old box-tomb; as he removed each, he probed the earth beneath 
it. And Bryce, who had instinctively realized what was happening, and 
knew that somebody else than himself was in possession of the secret of the 
scrap of paper, saw that it would be some time before they arrived at the 
precise spot indicated in the Latin directions. He quietly drew back and 
tugged at Dick Dewery. 

"Stop here, and keep quiet!" he whispered when they had retreated out 
of all danger of being overheard. "Watch 'em! I want to fetch somebody-- 
want to know who that stranger is. You don't know him?" 

"Never seen him before," replied Dick. "I say!--come quietly back-- 
don't give it away. I want to know what it's all about." 

Bryce squeezed the lad's arm by way of assurance and made his way 
back through the bushes. He wanted to get hold of Harker, and at once, and 
he hurried round to the old man's house and without ceremony walked into 
his parlour. Harker, evidently expecting him, and meanwhile amusing 
himself with his pipe and book, rose from his chair as the younger man 
entered. 

"Found anything?" he asked. 

"We're done!" answered Bryce. "I was a fool not to go last night! We're 
forestalled, my friend!--that's about it!" 

"By--whom?" inquired Harker. 

"There are five of them at it, now," replied Bryce. "Mitchington, a 
mason, one of the cathedral clergy, a stranger, and the Duke of Saxonsteade! 
What do you think of that?" 

Harker suddenly started as if a new light had dawned on him. 

"The Duke!" he exclaimed. "You don't say so! My conscience! --now, I 
wonder if that can really be? Upon my word, I'd never thought of it!" 

"Thought of what?" demanded Bryce. 

"Never mind! tell you later," said Harker. "At present, is there any 
chance of getting a look at them?" 

"That's what I came for," retorted Bryce. "I've been watching them, with 
young Bewery. He put me up to it. Come on! I want to see if you know the 
man who's a stranger." 


Harker crossed the room to a chest of drawers, and after some 
rummaging pulled something out. 

"Here!" he said, handing some articles to Bryce. "Put those on over your 
boots. Thick felt overshoes--you could walk round your own mother's 
bedroom in those and she'd never hear you. I'll do the same. A stranger, you 
say? Well, this is a proof that somebody knows the secret of that scrap of 
paper besides us, doctor!" 

"They don't know the exact spot," growled Bryce, who was chafing at 
having been done out of his discovery. "But, they'll find it, whatever may be 
there." 

He led Harker back to Paradise and to the place where he had left Dick 
Bewery, whom they approached so quietly that Bryce was by the lad's side 
before Dick knew he was there. And Harker, after one glance at the ring of 
faces, drew Bryce back and put his lips close to his ear and breathed a name 
in an almost imperceptible yet clear whisper. 

"Glassdale!" 

Bryce started for the third time. Glassdale!--the man whom Harker had 
seen in Wrychester within an hour or so of Braden's death: the ex-convict, 
the forger, who had forged the Duke of Saxonsteade's name! And there! 
standing, apparently quite at his ease, by the Duke's side. What did it all 
mean? 

There was no explanation of what it meant to be had from the man 
whom Bryce and Harker and Dick Bewery secretly watched from behind 
the screen of cypress trees. Four of them watched in silence, or with no 
more than a whispered word now and then while the fifth worked. This man 
worked methodically, replacing each stone as he took it up and examined 
the soil beneath it. So far nothing had resulted, but he was by that time 
working at some distance from the tomb, and Bryce, who had an 
exceedingly accurate idea of where the spot might be, as indicated in the 
measurements on the scrap of paper, nudged Harker as the master-mason 
began to take up the last of the small flags. And suddenly there was a 
movement amongst the watchers, and the master-mason looked up from his 
job and motioned Mitchington to pass him a trowel which lay at a little 
distance. 

"Something here!" he said, loudly enough to reach the ears of Bryce and 
his companions. "Not so deep down, neither, gentlemen!" 


A few vigorous applications of the trowel, a few lumps of earth cast out 
of the cavity, and the master-mason put in his hand and drew forth a small 
parcel, which in the light of the lamp held close to it by Mitchington looked 
to be done up in coarse sacking, secured by great blotches of black sealing 
wag. And now it was Harker who nudged Bryce, drawing his attention to 
the fact that the parcel, handed by the master-mason to Mitchington was at 
once passed on by Mitchington to the Duke of Saxonsteade, who, it was 
very plain to see, appeared to be as much delighted as surprised at receiving 
it. 

"Let us go to your office, inspector," he said. "We'll examine the 
contents there. Let us all go at once!" 

The three figures behind the cypress trees remained immovable and 
silent until the five searchers had gone away with their lamps and tools and 
the sound of their retreating footsteps in Friary Lane had died out. Then 
Dick Bewery moved and began to slip off, and Bryce reached out a hand 
and took him by the shoulder. 

"I say, Bewery!" he said. "Going to tell all that?" 

Harker got in a word before Dick could answer. 

"No matter if he does, doctor," he remarked quietly. "Whatever it is, the 
whole town'll know of it by tomorrow. They'll not keep it back." 

Bryce let Dick go, and the boy immediately darted off in the direction of 
the close, while the two men went towards Harker's house. Neither spoke 
until they were safe in the old detective's little parlour, then Harker, turning 
up his lamp, looked at Bryce and shook his head. 

"It's a good job I've retired!" he said, almost sadly. "I'm getting too old 
for my trade, doctor. Once upon a time I should have been fit to kick myself 
for not having twigged the meaning of this business sooner than I have 
done!" 

"Have you twigged it?" demanded Bryce, almost scornfully. "You're a 
good deal cleverer than I am if you have. For hang me if I know what it 
means!" 

"I do!" answered Harker. He opened a drawer in his desk and drew out a 
scrap-book, filled, as Bryce saw a moment later, with cuttings from 
newspapers, all duly arranged and indexed. The old man glanced at the 
index, turned to a certain page, and put his finger on an entry. "There you 
are!" he said. "And that's only one--there are several more. They'll tell you 
in detail what I can tell you in a few words and what I ought to have 


remembered. It's fifteen years since the famous robbery at Saxonsteade 
which has never been accounted for--robbery of the Duchess's diamonds-- 
one of the cleverest burglaries ever known, doctor. They were got one night 
after a grand ball there; no arrest was ever made, they were never traced. 
And I'll lay all I'm worth to a penny-piece that the Duke and those men are 
gladding their eyes with the sight of them just now!--in Mitchington's 
office--and that the information that they were where they've just been 
found was given to the Duke by--Glassdale!" 

"Glassdale! That man!" exclaimed Bryce, who was puzzling his brain 
over possible developments. 

"That man, sir!" repeated Harker. "That's why Glassdale was in 
Wrychester the day of Braden's death. And that's why Braden, or Brake, 
came to Wrychester at all. He and Glassdale, of course, had somehow come 
into possession of the secret, and no doubt meant to tell the Duke together, 
and get the reward--there was 95,000 offered! And as Brake's dead, 
Glassdale's spoken, but"--here the old man paused and gave his companion 
a shrewd look--"the question still remains: How did Brake come to his 
end?" 

CHAPTER XVII 

TO BE SHADOWED 

Dick Bewery burst in upon his sister and Ransford with a budget of 
news such as it rarely fell to the lot of romance-loving seventeen to tell. 
Secret and mysterious digging up of grave-yards by night-discovery of 
sealed packets, the contents of which might only be guessed at--the whole 
thing observed by hidden spectators--these were things he had read of in 
fiction, but had never expected to have the luck to see in real life. And 
being gifted with some powers of imagination and of narrative, he made the 
most of his story to a pair of highly attentive listeners, each of whom had 
his, and her, own reasons for particular attention. 

"More mystery!" remarked Mary when Dick's story had come to an end. 
"What a pity they didn't open the parcel!" She looked at Ransford, who was 
evidently in deep thought. "I suppose it will all come out?" she suggested. 

"Sure to!" he answered, and turned to Dick. "You say Bryce fetched old 
Harker--after you and Bryce had watched these operations a bit? Did he say 
why he fetched him?" 

"Never said anything as to his reasons," answered Dick. "But, I rather 
guessed, at the end, that Bryce wanted me to keep quiet about it, only old 


Harker said there was no need." 

Ransford made no comment on this, and Dick, having exhausted his 
stock of news, presently went off to bed. 

"Master Bryce," observed Ransford, after a period of silence, "is playing 
a game! What it is, I don't know--but I'm certain of it. Well, we shall see! 
You've been much upset by all this," he went on, after another pause, "and 
the knowledge that you have has distressed me beyond measure! But just 
have a little--a very little--more patience, and things will be cleared--I can't 
tell all that's in my mind, even to you." 

Mary, who had been sewing while Ransford, as was customary with him 
in an evening, read the Times to her, looked down at her work. 

"I shouldn't care, if only these rumours in the town--about you--could be 
crushed!" she said. "It's so cruel, so vile, that such things--" 

Ransford snapped his fingers. 

"I don't care that about the rumours!" he answered, contemptuously. 
"They'll be crushed out just as suddenly as they arose--and then, perhaps, 
I'll let certain folk in Wrychester know what I think of them. And as regards 
the suspicion against me, I know already that the only people in the town 
for whose opinion I care fully accept what I said before the Coroner. As to 
the others, let them talk! If the thing comes to a head before its due time--" 

"You make me think that you know more--much more!--than you've 
ever told me!" interrupted Mary. 

"So I do!" he replied. "And you'll see in the end why I've kept silence. 
Of course, if people who don't know as much will interfere--" 

He was interrupted there by the ringing of the front door bell, at the 
sound of which he and Mary looked at each other. 

"Who can that be?" said Mary. "It's past ten o'clock." 

Ransford offered no suggestion. He sat silently waiting, until the 
parlourmaid entered. 

"Inspector Mitchington would be much obliged if you could give him a 
few minutes, sir," she said. 

Ransford got up from his chair. 

"Take Inspector Mitchington into the study," he said. "Is he alone?" 

"No, sir--there's a gentleman with him," replied the girl. 

"All right--I'll be with them presently," answered Ransford. "Take them 
both in there and light the gas. Police!" he went on, when the parlourmaid 


had gone. "They get hold of the first idea that strikes them, and never even 
look round for another, You're not frightened?" 

"Frightened--no! Uneasy--yes!" replied Mary. "What can they want, this 
time of night" 

"Probably to tell me something about this romantic tale of Dick's," 
answered Ransford, as he left the room. "It'll be nothing more serious, I 
assure you." 

But he was not so sure of that. He was very well aware that the 
Wrychester police authorities had a definite suspicion of his guilt in the 
Braden and Collishaw matters, and he knew from experience that police 
suspicion is a difficult matter to dissipate. And before he opened the door of 
the little room which he used as a study he warned himself to be careful-- 
and silent. 

The two visitors stood near the hearth--Ransford took a good look at 
them as he closed the door behind him. Mitchington he knew well enough; 
he was more interested in the other man, a stranger. A quiet-looking, very 
ordinary individual, who might have been half a dozen things--but Ransford 
instantly set him down as a detective. He turned from this man to the 
inspector. 

"Well?" he said, a little brusquely. "What is it?" 

"Sorry to intrude so late, Dr. Ransford," answered Mitchington, "but I 
should be much obliged if you would give us a bit of information--badly 
wanted, doctor, in view of recent events," he added, with a smile which was 
meant to be reassuring. "I'm sure you can--if you will." 

"Sit down," said Ransford, pointing to chairs. He took one himself and 
again glanced at the stranger. "To whom am I speaking, in addition to 
yourself, Inspector?" he asked. "I'm not going to talk to strangers." 

"Oh, well!" said Mitchington, a little awkwardly. "Of course, doctor, 
we've had to get a bit of professional help in these unpleasant matters. This 
gentleman's Detective-Sergeant Jettison, from the Yard." 

"What information do you want?" asked Ransford. 

Mitchington glanced at the door and lowered his voice. "I may as well 
tell you, doctor," he said confidentially, "there's been a most extraordinary 
discovery made tonight, which has a bearing on the Braden case. I dare say 
you've heard of the great jewel robbery which took place at the Duke of 
Saxonsteade's some years ago, which has been a mystery to this very day?" 

"T have heard of it,"" answered Ransford. 


"Very well--tonight those jewels--the whole lot!--have been discovered 
in Paradise yonder, where they'd been buried, at the time of the robbery, by 
the thief," continued Mitchington. "They've just been examined, and they're 
now in the Duke's own hands again--after all these years! And--I may as 
well tell you--we now know that the object of Braden's visit to Wrychester 
was to tell the Duke where those jewels were hidden. Braden--and another 
man--had learned the secret, from the real thief, who's dead in Australia. All 
that I may tell you, doctor--for it'll be public property tomorrow." 

"Well?" said Ransford. 

Mitchington hesitated a moment, as if searching for his next words. He 
glanced at the detective; the detective remained immobile; he glanced at 
Ransford; Ransford gave him no encouragement. 

"Now look here, doctor!" he exclaimed, suddenly. "Why not tell us 
something? We know now who Braden really was! That's settled. Do you 
understand?" 

"Who was he, then?" asked Ransford, quietly. 

"He was one John Brake, some time manager of a branch of a London 
bank, who, seventeen years ago, got ten years' penal servitude for 
embezzlement," answered Mitchington, watching Ransford steadily. "That's 
dead certain--we know it! The man who shared this secret with him about 
the Saxonsteade jewels has told us that much, today. John Brake!" 

"What have you come here for?" asked Ransford. 

"To ask you--between ourselves--if you can tell us anything about 
Brake's earlier days--antecedents--that'll help us," replied Mitchington. "It 
may be--Jettison here--a man of experience--thinks it'll be found to be--that 
Brake, or Braden as we call him--was murdered because of his possession 
of that secret about the jewels. Our informant tells us that Braden certainly 
had on him, when he came to Wrychester, a sort of diagram showing the 
exact location of the spot where the jewels were hidden--that diagram was 
most assuredly not found on Braden when we examined his clothing and 
effects. It may be that it was wrested from him in the gallery of the 
clerestory that morning, and that his assailant, or assailants--for there may 
have been two men at the job --afterwards pitched him through that open 
doorway, after half-stifling him. And if that theory's correct--and I, 
personally, am now quite inclined to it--it'll help a lot if you'll tell us what 
you know of Braden's--Brake's --antecedents. Come now, doctor!--you 
know very well that Braden, or Brake, did come to your surgery that 


morning and said to your assistant that he'd known a Dr. Ransford in times 
past! Why not speak?" 

Ransford, instead of answering Mitchington's evidently genuine appeal, 
looked at the New Scotland Yard man. 

"Is that your theory?" he asked. 

Jettison nodded his head, with a movement indicative of conviction. 

"Yes, sir!" he replied. "Having regard to all the circumstances of the 
case, as they've been put before me since I came here, and with special 
regard to the revelations which have resulted in the discovery of these 
jewels, it is! Of course, today's events have altered everything. If it hadn't 
been for our informant--" 

"Who is your informant?" inquired Ransford. 

The two callers looked at each other--the detective nodded at the 
inspector. 

"Oh, well!" said Mitchington. "No harm in telling you, doctor. A man 
named Glassdale--once a fellow-convict with Brake. It seems they left 
England together after their time was up, emigrated together, prospered, 
even went so far--both of 'em!--as to make good the money they'd 
appropriated, and eventually came back together--in possession of this 
secret. Brake came specially to Wrychester to tell the Duke--Glassdale was 
to join him on the very morning Brake met his death. Glassdale did come to 
the town that morning--and as soon as he got here, heard of Brake's strange 
death. That upset him--and he went away--only to come back today, go to 
Saxonsteade, and tell everything to the Duke--with the result we've told you 
of." 

"Which result," remarked Ransford, steadily regarding Mitchington, 
"has apparently altered all your ideas about --me!" 

Mitchington laughed a little awkwardly. 

"Oh, well, come, now, doctor!" he said. "Why, yes--frankly, I'm inclined 
to Jettison's theory--in fact, I'm certain that's the truth." 

"And your theory," inquired Ransford, turning to the detective, "is--put 
it in a few words." 

"My theory-and I'll lay anything it's the correct one!--is this," replied 
Jettison. "Brake came to Wrychester with his secret. That secret wasn't 
confined to him and Glassdale --either he let it out to somebody, or it was 
known to somebody. I understand from Inspector Mitchington here that on 
the evening of his arrival Brake was away from the Mitre Hotel for two 
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hours. During that time, he was somewhere--with whom? Probably with 
somebody who got the secret out of him, or to whom he communicated it. 
For, think!--according to Glassdale, who, we are quite sure, has told the 
exact truth about everything, Brake had on him a scrap of paper, on which 
were instructions, in Latin, for finding the exact spot whereat the missing 
Saxonsteade jewels had been hidden, years before, by the actual thief--who, 
I may tell you, sir, never had the opportunity of returning to re-possess 
himself of them. Now, after Brake's death, the police examined his clothes 
and effects--they never found that scrap of paper! And I work things out this 
way. Brake was followed into that gallery--a lonely, quiet place--by the man 
or men who had got possession of the secret; he was, I'm told, a slightly- 
built, not over-strong man--he was seized and robbed of that paper and 
flung to his death. And all that fits in with the second mystery of Collishaw- 
-who probably knew, if not everything, then something, of the exact 
circumstances of Brake's death, and let his knowledge get to the ears of-- 
Brake's assailant! --who cleverly got rid of him. That's my notion," 
concluded the detective. "And--I shall be surprised if it isn't a correct one!" 

"And, as I've said, doctor," chimed in Mitchington, "can't you give us a 
bit of information, now? You see the line we're on? Now, as it's evident you 
once knew Braden, or Brake--" 

"I have never said so!" interrupted Ransford sharply. 

"Well--we infer it, from the undoubted fact that he called here," 
remarked Mitchington. "And if--" 

"Wait!" said Ransford. He had been listening with absorbed attention to 
Jettison's theory, and he now rose from his chair and began to pace the 
room, hands in pockets, as if in deep thought. Suddenly he paused and 
looked at Mitchington. "This needs some reflection," he said. "Are you 
pressed for time?" 

"Not in the least," answered Mitchington, readily. "Our time's yours, sir. 
Take as long as you like." 

Ransford touched a bell and summoning the parlourmaid told her to 
fetch whisky, soda, and cigars. He pressed these things on the two men, 
lighted a cigar himself, and for a long time continued to walk up and down 
his end of the room, smoking and evidently in very deep thought. The 
visitors left him alone, watching him curiously now and then--until, when 
quite ten minutes had gone by, he suddenly drew a chair close to them and 
sat down again. 


"Now, listen to me!" he said. "If I give my confidence to you, as police 
officials, will you give me your word that you won't make use of my 
information until I give you leave--or until you have consulted me further? I 
shall rely on your word, mind!" 

"I say yes to that, doctor," answered Mitchington. 

"The same here, sir," said the detective. 

"Very well," continued Ransford. "Then--this is between ourselves, until 
such time as I say something more about it. First of all, I am not going to 
tell you anything whatever about Braden's antecedents--at present! 
Secondly--I am not sure that your theory, Mr. Jettison, is entirely correct, 
though I think it is by way of coming very near to the right one--which is 
sure to be worked out before long. But--on the understanding of secrecy for 
the present I can tell you something which I should not have been able to 
tell you but for the events of tonight, which have made me put together 
certain facts. Now attention! To begin with, I know where Braden was for at 
any rate some time on the evening of the day on which he came to 
Wrychester. He was with the old man whom we all know as Simpson 
Harker." 

Mitchington whistled; the detective, who knew nothing of Simpson 
Harker, glanced at him as if for information. But Mitchington nodded at 
Ransford, and Ransford went on. 

"I know this for this reason," he continued. "You know where Harker 
lives. I was in attendance for nearly two hours that evening on a patient in a 
house opposite--I spent a good deal of time in looking out of the window. I 
saw Harker take a man into his house: I saw the man leave the house nearly 
an hour later: I recognized that man next day as the man who met his death 
at the Cathedral. So much for that." 

"Good!" muttered Mitchington. "Good! Explains a lot." 

"But," continued Ransford, "what I have to tell you now is of a much 
more serious--and confidential--nature. Now, do you know--but, of course, 
you don't!--that your proceedings tonight were watched?" 

"Watched" exclaimed Mitchington. "Who watched us?" 

"Harker, for one," answered Ransford. "And--for another--my late 
assistant, Mr. Pemberton Bryce." 

Mitchington's jaw dropped. 

"God bless my soul!" he said. "You don't mean it, doctor! Why, how did 
you--" 
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"Wait a minute," interrupted Ransford. He left the room, and the two 
callers looked at each other. 

"This chap knows more than you think," observed Jettison in a whisper. 
"More than he's telling now!" 

"Let's get all we can, then," said Mitchington, who was obviously much 
surprised by Ransford's last information. "Get it while he's in the mood." 

"Let him take his own time," advised Jettison. "But--you mark me!--he 
knows a lot! This is only an instalment." 

Ransford came back--with Dick Bewery, clad in a loud patterned and 
gaily coloured suit of pyjamas. 

"Now, Dick," said Ransford. "Tell Inspector Mitchington precisely what 
happened this evening, within your own knowledge." 

Dick was nothing loth to tell his story for the second time --especially to 
a couple of professional listeners. And he told it in full detail, from the 
moment of his sudden encounter with Bryce to that in which he parted with 
Bryce and Harker. Ransford, watching the official faces, saw what it was in 
the story that caught the official attention and excited the official mind. 

"Dr: Bryce went off at once to fetch Harker, did he?" asked 
Mitchington, when Dick had made a end. 

"At once," answered Dick. "And was jolly quick back with him!" 

"And Harker said it didn't matter about your telling as it would be public 
news soon enough?" continued Mitchington. 

"Just that," said Dick. 

Mitchington looked at Ransford, and Ransford nodded to his ward. 

"All right, Dick," he said. "That'll do." 

The boy went off again, and Mitchington shook his head. 

"Queer!" he said. "Now what have those two been up to? --something, 
that's certain. Can you tell us more, doctor?" 

"Under the same conditions--yes," answered Ransford, taking his seat 
again. "The fact is, affairs have got to a stage where I consider it my duty to 
tell you more. Some of what I shall tell you is hearsay--but it's hearsay that 
you can easily verify for yourselves when the right moment comes. Mr. 
Campany, the librarian, lately remarked to me that my old assistant, Mr. 
Bryce, seemed to be taking an extraordinary interest in archaeological 
matters since he left me--he was now, said Campany, always examining 
documents about the old tombs and monuments of the Cathedral and its 
precincts." 


"Ah--just so!" exclaimed Mitchington. "To be sure!--I'm beginning to 
see!" 

"And," continued Ransford, "Campany further remarked, as a matter for 
humorous comment, that Bryce was also spending much time looking round 
our old tombs. Now you made this discovery near an old tomb, I 
understand?" 

"Close by one--yes," assented the inspector. 

"Then let me draw your attention to one or two strange facts --which are 
undoubted facts," continued Ransford. "Bryce was left alone with the dead 
body of Braden for some minutes, while Varner went to fetch the police. 
That's one." 

"That's true," muttered Mitchington. "He was--several minutes!" 

"Bryce it was who discovered Collishaw--in Paradise," said Ransford. 
"That's fact two. And fact three--Bryce evidently had a motive in fetching 
Harker tonight--to overlook your operations. What was his motive? And 
taking things altogether; what are, or have been, these secret affairs which 
Bryce and Harker have evidently been engaged in?" 

Jettison suddenly rose, buttoning his light overcoat. The action seemed 
to indicate a newly-formed idea, a definite conclusion. He turned sharply to 
Mitchington. 

"There's one thing certain, inspector," he said. "You'll keep an eye on 
those two from this out! From--just now!" 

"I shall!" assented Mitchington. "I'll have both of 'em shadowed 
wherever they go or are, day or night. Harker, now, has always been a bit of 
a mystery, but Bryce--hang me if I don't believe he's been having me! 
Double game!--but, never mind. There's no more, doctor?" 

"Not yet," replied Ransford. "And I don't know the real meaning or 
value of what I have told you. But--in two days from now, I can tell you 
more. In the meantime--remember your promise!" 

He let his visitors out then, and went back to Mary. 

"You'll not have to wait long for things to clear," he said. "The mystery's 
nearly over!" 

CHAPTER XVIII 

SURPRISE 

Mitchington and the man from New Scotland Yard walked away in 
silence from Ransford's house and kept the silence up until they were in the 


middle of the Close and accordingly in solitude. Then Mitchington turned to 
his companion. 

"What d'ye think of that?" he asked, with a half laugh. "Different 
complexion it puts on things, eh?" 

"I think just what I said before--in there," replied the detective. "That 
man knows more than he's told, even now!" 

"Why hasn't he spoken sooner, then?" demanded Mitchington. "He's had 
two good chance--at the inquests." 

"From what I saw of him, just now," said Jettison, "I should say he's the 
sort of man who can keep his own counsel till he considers the right time 
has come for speaking. Not the sort of man who'll care twopence whatever's 
said about him, you understand? I should say he's known a good lot all 
along, and is just keeping it back till he can put a finishing touch to it. Two 
days, didn't he say? Aye, well, a lot can happen in two days!" 

"But about your theory?" questioned Mitchington. "What do you think 
of it now--in relation to what we've just heard?" 

"T'll tell you what I can see," answered Jettison. "I can see how one bit 
of this puzzle fits into another--in view of what Ransford has just told us. Of 
course, one's got to do a good deal of supposing it's unavoidable in these 
cases. Now supposing Braden let this man Harker into the secret of the 
hidden jewels that night, and supposing that Harker and Bryce are in 
collusion--as they evidently are, from what that boy told us--and supposing 
they between them, together or separately, had to do with Braden's death, 
and supposing that man Collishaw saw some thing that would incriminate 
one or both--eh?" 

"Well?" asked Mitchington. 

"Bryce is a medical man," observed Jettison. "It would be an easy thing 
for a medical man to get rid of Collishaw as he undoubtedly was got rid of. 
Do you see my point?" 

"Aye--and I can see that Bryce is a clever hand at throwing dust in 
anybody's eyes!" muttered Mitchington. "I've had some dealings with him 
over this affair and I'm beginning to think --only now!--that he's been 
having me for the mug! He's evidently a deep 'un--and so's the other man." 

"I wanted to ask you that," said Jettison. "Now, exactly who are these 
two?--tell me about them--both." 

"Not so much to tell," answered Mitchington. "Harker's a quiet old chap 
who lives in a little house over there--just off that far corner of this Close. 


Said to be a retired tradesman, from London. Came here a few years ago, to 
settle down. Inoffensive, pleasant old chap. Potters about the town--puts in 
his time as such old chaps do--bit of reading at the libraries--bit of gossip 
here and--there you know the sort. Last man in the world I should have 
thought would have been mixed up in an affair of this sort!" 

"And therefore all the more likely to be!" said Jettison. "Well--the 
other?" 

"Bryce was until the very day of Braden's appearance, Ransford's 
assistant," continued Mitchington. "Been with Ransford about two years. 
Clever chap, undoubtedly, but certainly deep and, in a way, reserved, 
though he can talk plenty if he's so minded and it's to his own advantage. 
He left Ransford suddenly--that very morning. I don't know why. Since then 
he's remained in the town. I've heard that he's pretty keen on Ransford's 
ward--sister of that lad we saw tonight. I don't know myself, if it's true--but 
I've wondered if that had anything to do with his leaving Ransford so 
suddenly." 

"Very likely," said Jettison. They had crossed the Close by that time and 
come to a gas-lamp which stood at the entrance, and the detective pulled out 
his watch and glanced at it. "Ten past eleven," he said. "You say you know 
this Bryce pretty well? Now, would it be too late--if he's up still--to take a 
look at him! If you and he are on good terms, you could make an excuse. 
After what I've heard, I'd like to get at close quarters with this gentleman." 

"Easy enough," assented Mitchington. "I've been there as late as this-- 
he's one of the sort that never goes to bed before midnight. Come on!--it's 
close by. But--not a word of where we've been. I'll say I've dropped in to 
give him a bit of news. We'll tell him about the jewel business--and see how 
he takes it. And while we're there--size him up!" 

Mitchington was right in his description of Bryce's habits --Bryce rarely 
went to bed before one o'clock in the morning. He liked to sit up, reading. 
His. favourite mental food was found in the lives of statesmen and 
diplomatists, most of them of the sort famous for trickery and chicanery--he 
not only made a close study of the ways of these gentry but wrote down 
notes and abstracts of passages which particularly appealed to him. His 
lamp was burning when Mitchington and Jettison came in view of his 
windows--but that night Bryce was doing no thinking about statecraft: his 
mind was fixed on his own affairs. He had lighted his fire on going home 
and for an hour had sat with his legs stretched out on the fender, carefully 


weighing things up. The event of the night had convinced him that he was 
at a critical phase of his present adventure, and it behoved him, as a good 
general, to review his forces. 

The forestalling of his plans about the hiding-place in Paradise had 
upset Bryce's schemes--he had figured on being able to turn that secret, 
whatever it was, to his own advantage. It struck him now, as he meditated, 
that he had never known exactly what he expected to get out of that secret-- 
but he had hoped that it would have been something which would make a 
few more considerable and tightly--strung meshes in the net which he was 
endeavouring to weave around Ransford. Now he was faced by the fact that 
it was not going to yield anything in the way of help--it was a secret no 
longer, and it had yielded nothing beyond the mere knowledge that John 
Braden, who was in reality John Brake, had carried the secret to 
Warchester--to reveal it in the proper quarter. That helped Bryce in no way-- 
so far as he could see. And therefore it was necessary to re-state his case to 
himself; to take stock; to see where he stood--and more than all, to put 
plainly before his own mind exactly what he wanted. 

And just before Mitchington and the detective came up the path to his 
door, Bryce had put his notions into clear phraseology. His aim was 
definite--he wanted to get Ransford completely into his power, through 
suspicion of Ransford's guilt in the affairs of Braden and Collishaw. He 
wanted, at the same time, to have the means of exonerating him--whether 
by fact or by craft--so that, as an ultimate method of success for his own 
projects he would be able to go to Mary Bewery and say "Ransford's very 
life is at my mercy: if I keep silence, he's lost: if I speak, he's saved: it's now 
for you to say whether I'm to speak or hold my tongue--and you're the price 
I want for my speaking to save him!" It was in accordance with his views of 
human nature that Mary Bewery would accede to his terms: he had not 
known her and Ransford for nothing, and he was aware that she had a 
profound gratitude for her guardian, which might even be akin to a yet 
unawakened warmer feeling. The probability was that she would willingly 
sacrifice herself to save Ransford--and Bryce cared little by what means he 
won her, fair or foul, so long as he was successful. So now, he said to 
himself, he must make a still more definite move against Ransford. He must 
strengthen and deepen the suspicions which the police already had: he must 
give them chapter and verse and supply them with information, and get 
Ransford into the tightest of corners, solely that, in order to win Mary 


Bewery, he might have the credit of pulling him out again. That, he felt 
certain, he could do--if he could make a net in which to enclose Ransford he 
could also invent a two-edged sword which would cut every mesh of that 
net into fragments. That would be--child's play--mere statecraft -- 
elementary diplomacy. But first--to get Ransford fairly bottled up--that was 
the thing! He determined to lose no more time--and he was thinking of 
visiting Mitchington immediately after breakfast neat morning when 
Mitchington knocked at his door. 

Bryce was rarely taken back, and on seeing Mitchington and a 
companion, he forthwith invited them into his parlour, put out his whisky 
and cigars, and pressed both on them as if their late call were a matter of 
usual occurrence. And when he had helped both to a drink, he took one 
himself, and tumbler in hand, dropped into his easy chair again. 

"We saw your light, doctor--so I took the liberty of dropping into tell 
you a bit of news," observed the inspector. "But I haven't introduced my 
friend--this is Detective-Sergeant Jettison, of the Yard--we've got him down 
about this business --must have help, you know." 

Bryce gave the detective a half-sharp, half-careless look and nodded. 

"Mr. Jettison will have abundant opportunities for the exercise of his 
talents!" he observed in his best cynical manner. "I dare say he's found that 
out already." 

"Not an easy affair, sir, to be sure," assented Jettison. "Complicated!" 

"Highly so!" agreed Bryce. He yawned, ands glanced at the inspector. 
"What's your news, Mitchington?" he asked, almost indifferently. 

"Oh, well!" answered Mitchington. "As the Herald's published 
tomorrow you'll see it in there, doctor--I've supplied an account for this 
week's issue; just a short one--but I thought you'd like to know. You've 
heard of the famous jewel robbery at the Duke's, some years ago? Yes?-- 
well, we've found all the whole bundle tonight--buried in Paradise! And 
how do you think the secret came out?" 

"No good at guessing," said Bryce. 

"It came out," continued Mitchington, "through a man who, with 
Braden--Braden, mark you!--got in possession of it--it's a long story--and, 
with Braden, was going to reveal it to the Duke that very day Braden was 
killed. This man waited until this very morning and then told his Grace--his 
Grace came with him to us this afternoon, and tonight we made a search 
and found--everything! Buried--there in Paradise! Dug 'em up, doctor!" 


Bryce showed no great interest. He took a leisurely sip at his liquor and 
set down the glass and pulled out his cigarette case. The two men, watching 
him narrowly, saw that his fingers were steady as rocks as he struck the 
match. 

"Yes," he said as he threw the match away. "I saw you busy." 

In spite of himself Mitchington could not repress a start nor a glance at 
Jettison. But Jettison was as imperturbable as Bryce himself, and 
Mitchington raised a forced laugh. 

"You did!" he said, incredulously. "And we thought we had it all to 
ourselves! How did you come to know, doctor?" 

"Young Bewery told me what was going on," replied Bryce, "so I took a 
look at you. And I fetched old Harker to take a look, too. We all watched 
you--the boy, Harker, and I--out of sheer curiosity, of course. We saw you 
get up the parcel. But, naturally, I didn't know what was in it--till now." 

Mitchington, thoroughly taken aback by this candid statement, was at a 
loss for words, and again he glanced at Jettison. But Jettison gave no help, 
and Mitchington fell back on himself. 

"So you fetched old Harker?" he said. "What--what for, doctor? If one 
may ask, you know." 

Bryce made a careless gesture with his cigarette. 

"Oh--old Harker's deeply interested in what's going on," he answered. 
"And as young Bewery drew my attention to your proceedings, why, I 
thought I'd draw Harker's. And Harker was--interested." 

Mitchington hesitated before saying more. But eventually he risked a 
leading question. 

"Any special reason why he should be, doctor?" he asked. 

Bryce put his thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat and looked half- 
lazily at his questioner. 

"Do you know who old Harker really is?" he inquired. 

"No!" answered Mitchington. "I know nothing about him--except that 
he's said to be a retired tradesman, from London, who settled down here 
some time ago." 

Bryce suddenly turned on Jettison. 

"Do you?" he asked. 

"I, sir!" exclaimed Jettison. "I don't know this gentleman --at all!" 

Bryce laughed--with his usual touch of cynical sneering. 


"T'll tell you--now--who old Harker is, Mitchington," he said. "You may 
as well know. I thought Mr. Jettison might recognize the name. Harker is no 
retired London tradesman--he's a retired member of your profession, Mr. 
Jettison. He was in his day one of the smartest men in the service of your 
department. Only he's transposed his name--ask them at the Yard if they 
remember Harker Simpson? That seems to startle you, Mitchington! Well, 
as you're here, perhaps I'd better startle you a bit more." 

CHAPTER XIX 

THE SUBTILTY OF THE DEVIL 

There was a sudden determination and alertness in Bryce's last words 
which contrasted strongly, and even strangely, with the almost cynical 
indifference's that had characterized him since his visitors came in, and the 
two men recognized it and glanced questioningly at each other. There was 
an alteration, too, in his manner; instead of lounging lazily in his chair, as if 
he had no other thought than of personal ease, he was now sitting erect, 
looking sharply from one man to the other; his whole attitude, bearing, 
speech seemed to indicate that he had suddenly made up his mind to adopt 
some definite course of action. 

"T'll tell you more!" he repeated. "And, since you're here --now!" 

Mitchington, who felt a curious uneasiness, gave Jettison another 
glance. And this time it was Jettison who spoke. 

"I should say," he remarked quietly, "knowing what I've gathered of the 
matter, that we ought to be glad of any information Dr. Bryce can give us." 

"Oh, to be sure!" assented Mitchington. "You know more, then, doctor?" 

Bryce motioned his visitors to draw their chairs nearer to his, and when 
he spoke it was in the low, concentrated tones of a man who means 
business--and confidential business. 

"Now look here, Mitchington," he said, "and you, too, Mr. Jettison, as 
you're on this job--I'm going to talk straight to both of you. And to begin 
with, I'll make a bold assertion--I know more of this Wrychester Paradise 
mystery--involving the deaths of both Braden and Collishaw, than any man 
living --because, though you don't know it, Mitchington, I've gone right into 
it. And I'll tell you in confidence why I went into it--I want to marry Dr. 
Ransford's ward, Miss Bewery!" 

Bryce accompanied this candid admission with a look which seemed to 
say: Here we are, three men of the world, who know what things are--we 


understand each other! And while Jettison merely nodded comprehendingly, 
Mitchington put his thoughts into words. 

"To be sure, doctor, to be sure!" he said. "And accordingly --what's their 
affair, is yours! Of course!" 

"Something like that," assented Bryce. "Naturally no man wishes to 
marry unless he knows as much as he can get to know about the woman he 
wants, her family, her antecedents--and all that. Now, pretty nearly 
everybody in Wrychester who knows them, knows that there's a mystery 
about Dr. Ransford and his two wards--it's been talked of, no end, amongst 
the old dowagers and gossips of the Close, particularly--you know what 
they are! Miss Bewery herself, and her brother, young Dick, in a lesser 
degree, know there's a mystery. And if there's one man in the world who 
knows the secret, it's Ransford. And, up to now, Ransford won't tell--he 
won't even tell Miss Bewery. I know that she's asked him--he keeps up an 
obstinate silence. And so--I determined to find things out for myself." 

"Aye--and when did you start on that little game, now, doctor?" asked 
Mitchington. "Was it before, or since, this affair developed?" 

"In a really serious way--since," replied Bryce. "What happened on the 
day of Braden's death made me go thoroughly into the whole matter. Now, 
what did happen? I'll tell you frankly, now, Mitchington, that when we 
talked once before about this affair, I didn't tell you all I might have told. I'd 
my reasons for reticence. But now I'll give you full particulars of what 
happened that morning within my knowledge --pay attention, both of you, 
and you'll see how one thing fits into another. That morning, about half-past 
nine, Ransford left his surgery and went across the Close. Not long after 
he'd gone, this man Braden came to the door, and asked me if Dr. Ransford 
was in? I said he wasn't--he'd just gone out, and I showed the man in which 
direction. He said he'd once known a Dr. Ransford, and went away. A little 
later, I followed. Near the entrance of Paradise, I saw Ransford leaving the 
west porch of the Cathedral. He was undeniably in a state of agitation--pale, 
nervous. He didn't see me. I went on and met Varner, who told me of the 
accident. I went with him to the foot of St. Wrytha's Stair and found the 
man who had recently called at the surgery. He died just as I reached him. I 
sent for you. When you came, I went back to the surgery--I found Ransford 
there in a state of most unusual agitation--he looked like a man who has had 
a terrible shock. So much for these events. Put them together." 

Bryce paused awhile, as if marshalling his facts. 


"Now, after that," he continued presently, "I began to investigate matters 
myself--for my own satisfaction. And very soon I found out certain things-- 
which I'll summarize, briefly, because some of my facts are doubtless 
known to you already. First of all--the man who came here as John Braden 
was, in reality, one John Brake. He was at one time manager of a branch of 
a well-known London banking company. He appropriated money from them 
under apparently mysterious circumstances of which I, as yet, knew 
nothing; he was prosecuted, convicted, and sentenced to ten years' penal 
servitude. And those two wards of Ransford's, Mary and Richard Bewery, 
as they are called, are, in reality, Mary and Richard Brake--his children." 

"You've established that as a fact?" asked Jettison, who was listening 
with close attention. "It's not a surmise on your part?" 

Bryce hesitated before replying to this question. After all, he reflected, it 
was a surmise. He could not positively prove his assertion. 

"Well," he answered after a moment's thought, "I'll qualify that by 
saying that from the evidence I have, and from what I know, I believe it to 
be an indisputable fact. What I do know of fact, hard, positive fact, is this:-- 
John Brake married a Mary Bewery at the parish church of Braden 
Medworth, near Barthorpe, in Leicestershire: I've seen the entry in the 
register with my own eyes. His best man, who signed the register as a 
witness, was Mark Ransford. Brake and Ransford, as young men, had been 
in the habit of going to Braden Medworth to fish; Mary Bewery was 
govemess at the vicarage there. It was always supposed she would marry 
Ransford; instead, she married Brake, who, of course, took her off to 
London. Of their married life, I know nothing. But within a few years, 
Brake was in trouble, for the reason I have told you. He was arrested--and 
Harker was the man who arrested him." 

"Dear me!" exclaimed Mitchington. "Now, if I'd only known--" 

"You'll know a lot before I'm through," said Bryce. "Now, Harker, of 
course, can tell a lot--yet it's unsatisfying. Brake could make no defence-- 
but his counsel threw out strange hints and suggestions--all to the effect that 
Brake had been cruelly and wickedly deceived--in fact, as it were, trapped 
into doing what he did. And--by a man whom he'd trusted as a close friend. 
So much came to Harker's ears--but no more, and on that particular point 
I've no light. Go on from that to Brake's private affairs. At the time of his 
arrest he had a wife and two very young children. Either just before, or at, 
or immediately after his arrest they completely disappeared--and Brake 


himself utterly refused to say one single word about them. Harker asked if 
he could do anything --Brake's answer was that no one was to concern 
himself. He preserved an obstinate silence on that point. The clergyman in 
whose family Mrs. Brake had been governess saw Brake, after his 
conviction--Brake would say nothing to him. Of Mrs. Brake, nothing more 
is known--to me at any rate. What was known at the time is this--Brake 
communicated to all who came in contact with him, just then, the idea of a 
man who has been cruelly wronged and deceived, who takes refuge in 
sullen silence, and who is already planning and cherishing--revenge!" 

"Aye, aye!" muttered Mitchington. "Revenge?--just Sol" 

"Brake, then," continued Bryce, "goes off to his term of penal servitude, 
and so disappears--until he reappears here in Wrychester. Leave him for a 
moment, and go back. And--it's a going back, no doubt, to supposition and 
to theory--but there's reason in what I shall advance. We know--beyond 
doubt--that Brake had been tricked and deceived, in some money matter, by 
some man--some mysterious man--whom he referred to as having been his 
closest friend. We know, too, that there was extraordinary mystery in the 
disappearance of his wife and children. Now, from all that has been found 
out, who was Brake's closest friend? Ransford! And of Ransford, at that 
time, there's no trace. He, too, disappeared--that's a fact which I've 
established. Years later, he reappears--here at Wrychester, where he's bought 
a practice. Eventually he has two young people, who are represented as his 
wards, come to live with him. Their name is Bewery. The name of the 
young woman whom John Brake married was Bewery. What's the 
inference? That their mother's dead--that they're known under her maiden 
name: that they, without a shadow of doubt, are John Brake's children. And 
that leads up to my theory--which I'll now tell you in confidence--if you 
wish for it." 

"It's what I particularly wish for," observed Jettison quietly. "The very 
thing!" 

"Then, it's this," said Bryce. "Ransford was the close friend who tricked 
and deceived Brake: 

"He probably tricked him in some money affair, and deceived him in his 
domestic affairs. I take it that Ransford ran away with Brake's wife, and that 
Brake, sooner than air all his grievance to the world, took it silently and 
began to concoct his ideas of revenge. I put the whole thing this way. 
Ransford ran away with Mrs. Brake and the two children--mere infants--and 


disappeared. Brake, when he came out of prison, went abroad--possibly 
with the idea of tracking them. Meanwhile, as is quite evident, he engaged 
in business and did well. He came back to England as John Braden, and, for 
the reason of which you're aware, he paid a visit to Wrychester, utterly 
unaware that any one known to him lived here. Now, try to reconstruct what 
happened. He looks round the Close that morning. He sees the name of Dr. 
Mark Ransford on the brass plate of a surgery door. He goes to the surgery, 
asks a question, makes a remark, goes away. What is the probable sequence 
of events? He meets Ransford near the Cathedral --where Ransford 
certainly was. They recognize each other --most likely they turn aside, go 
up to that gallery as a quiet place, to talk--there is an altercation--blows-- 
somehow or other, probably from accident, Braden is thrown through that 
open doorway, to his death. And--Collishaw saw what happened!" 

Bryce was watching his listeners, turning alternately from one to the 
other. But it needed little attention on his part to see that theirs was already 
closely strained; each man was eagerly taking in all that he said and 
suggested. And he went on emphasizing every point as he made it. 

"Collishaw saw what happened?" he repeated. "That, of course, is 
theory--supposition. But now we pass from theory back to actual fact. I'll 
tell you something now, Mitchington, which you've never heard of, I'm 
certain. I made it in my way, after Collishaw's death, to get some 
information, secretly, from his widow, who's a fairly shrewd, intelligent 
woman for her class. Now, the widow, in looking over her husband's effects, 
in a certain drawer in which he kept various personal matters, came across 
the deposit book of a Friendly Society of which Collishaw had been a 
member for some years. It appears that he, Collishaw, was something of a 
Saving man, and every year he managed to put by a bit of money out of his 
wages, and twice or thrice in the year he took these savings--never very 
much; merely a pound or two--to this Friendly Society, which, it seems, 
takes deposits in that way from its members. Now, in this book is an entry-- 
I saw it--which shows that only two days before his death, Collishaw paid 
fifty pounds--fifty pounds, mark you!--into the Friendly Society. Where 
should Collishaw get fifty pounds, all of a sudden! He was a mason's 
labourer, earning at the very outside twenty-six or eight shillings a week. 
According to his wife, there was no one to leave him a legacy. She never 
heard of his receipt of this money from any source. But--there's the fact! 
What explains it? My theory--that the rumour that Collishaw, with a pint 


too much ale in him, had hinted that he could say something about Braden's 
death if he chose, had reached Braden's assailant; that he had made it his 
business to see Collishaw and had paid him that fifty pounds as hush- 
money--and, later, had decided to rid himself of Collishaw altogether, as he 
undoubtedly did, by poison." 

Once more Bryce paused--and once more the two listeners showed their 
attention by complete silence. 

"Now we come to the question--how was Collishaw poisoned?" 
continued Bryce. "For poisoned he was, without doubt. Here we go back to 
theory and supposition once more. I haven't the least doubt that the 
hydrocyanic acid which caused his death was taken by him in a pill--a pill 
that was in that box which they found on him, Mitchington, and showed me. 
But that particular pill, though precisely similar in appearance, could not be 
made up of the same ingredients which were in the other pills. It was 
probably a thickly coated bill which contained the poison;--in solution of 
course. The coating would melt almost as soon as the man had swallowed 
it--and death would result instantaneously. Collishaw, you may say, was 
condemned to death when he put that box of pills in his waistcoat pocket. It 
was mere chance, mere luck, as to when the exact moment of death came to 
him. There had been six pills in that box--there were five left. So Collishaw 
picked out the poisoned pill-first! It might have been delayed till the sixth 
dose, you see--but he was doomed." 

Mitchington showed a desire to speak, and Bryce paused. 

"What about what Ransford said before the Coroner?" asked 
Mitchington. "He demanded certain information about the post-mortem, 
you know, which, he said, ought to have shown that there was nothing 
poisonous in those pills." 

"Pooh!" exclaimed Bryce contemptuously. "Mere bluff! Of such a pill as 
that I've described there'd be no trace but the sugar coating--and the poison. 
I tell you, I haven't the least doubt that that was how the poison was 
administered. It was easy. And--who is there that would know how easily it 
could be administered but--a medical man?" 

Mitchington and Jettison exchanged glances. Then Jettison leaned 
nearer to Bryce. 

"So your theory is that Ransford got rid of both Braden and Collishaw-- 
murdered both of them, in fact?" he suggested. "Do I understand that's what 
it really comes to--in plain words?" 


"Not quite," replied Bryce. "I don't say that Ransford meant to kill 
Braden--my notion is that they met, had an altercation, probably a struggle, 
and that Braden lost his life in it. But as regards Collishaw--" 

"Don't forget!" interrupted Mitchington. "Varner swore that he saw 
Braden flung through that doorway! Flung out! He saw a hand." 

"For everything that Vamer could prove to the contrary," answered 
Bryce, "the hand might have been stretched out to pull Braden back. No--I 
think there may have been accident in that affair. But, as regards Collishaw- 
-murder, without doubt--deliberate!" 

He lighted another cigarette, with the air of a man who had spoken his 
mind, and Mitchington, realizing that he had said all he had to say, got up 
from his seat. 

"Well--it's all very interesting and very clever, doctor," he said, glancing 
at Jettison. "And we shall keep it all in mind. Of course, you've talked all 
this over with Harker? I should like to know what he has to say. Now that 
you've told us who he is, I suppose we can talk to him?" 

"You'll have to wait a few days, then," said Bryce. "He's gone to town-- 
by the last train tonight--on this business. I've sent him. I had some 
information today about Ransford's whereabouts during the time of 
disappearance, and I've commissioned Harker to examine into it. When I 
hear what he's found out, I'll let you know." 

"You're taking some trouble," remarked Mitchington. 

"I've told you the reason," answered Bryce. 

Mitchington hesitated a little; then, with a motion of his head towards 
the door, beckoned Jettison to follow him. 

"All right," he said. "There's plenty for us to see into, I'm thinking!" 

Bryce laughed and pointed to a shelf of books near the fireplace. 

"Do you know what Napoleon Bonaparte once gave as sound advice to 
police?" he asked. "No! Then I'll tell you. "The art of the police,’ he said, 'is 
not to see that which it is useless for it to see.’ Good counsel, Mitchington!" 

The two men went away through the midnight streets, and kept silence 
until they were near the door of Jettison's hotel. Then Mitchington spoke. 

"Well!" he said. "We've had a couple of tales, anyhow! What do you 
think of things, now?" 

Jettison threw back his head with a dry laugh. 

"Never been better puzzled in all my time!" he said. "Never! But--if that 
young doctor's playing a game--then, by the Lord Harry, inspector, it's a 


damned deep ‘un! And my advice is --watch the lot!" 

CHAPTER XX 

JETTISON TAKES A HAND 

By breakfast time next morning the man from New Scotland Yard had 
accomplished a series of meditations on the confidences made to him and 
Mitchington the night before and had determined on at least one course of 
action. But before entering upon it he had one or two important letters to 
write, the composition of which required much thought and trouble, and by 
the time he had finished them, and deposited them by his own hand in the 
General Post Office, it was drawing near to noon--the great bell of the 
Cathedral, indeed, was proclaiming noontide to Wrychester as Jettison 
turned into the police-station and sought Mitchington in his office. 

"I was just coming round to see if you'd overslept yourself," said 
Mitchington good-humouredly. "We were up pretty late last night, or, rather, 
this morning." 

"I've had letters to write," said Jettison. He sat down and picked up a 
newspaper and cast a casual glance over it. "Got anything fresh?" 

"Well, this much," answered Mitchington. "The two gentlemen who told 
us so much last night are both out of town. I made an excuse to call on them 
both early this morning--just on nine o'clock. Dr. Ransford went up to 
London by the eight-fifteen. 

"Dr. Bryce, says his landlady, went out on his bicycle at half-past eight-- 
where, she didn't know, but, she fancied, into the country. However, I 
ascertained that Ransford is expected back this evening, and Bryce gave 
orders for his usual dinner to be ready at seven o'clock, and so--" 

Jettison flung away the newspaper and pulled out his pipe. 

"Oh, I don't think they'll run away--either of 'em," he remarked 
indifferently. "They're both too cock-sure of their own ways of looking at 
things." 

"You looked at 'em any more?" asked Mitchington. 

"Done a bit of reflecting--yes," replied the detective. "Complicated 
affair, my lad! More in it than one would think at first sight. I'm certain of 
this quite apart from whatever mystery there is about the Braden affair and 
the Collishaw murder, there's a lot of scheming and contriving been going 
on--and is going on!--somewhere, by somebody. Underhand work, you 
understand? However, my particular job is the Collishaw business--and 


there's a bit of information I'd like to get hold of at once. Where's the office 
of that Friendly Society we heard about last night?" 

"That'll be the Wrychester Second Friendly," answered Mitchington. 
"There are two such societies in the town--the first's patronized by small 
tradesmen and the like; the second by workingmen. The second does take 
deposits from its members. The office is in Fladgate--secretary's name 
outside --Mr. Stebbing. What are you after?" 

"Tell you later," said Jettison. "Just an idea." 

He went leisurely out and across the market square and into the narrow, 
old-world street called Fladgate, along which he strolled as if doing no 
more than looking about him until he came to an ancient shop which had 
been converted into an office, and had a wire blind over the lower half of its 
front window, wherein was woven in conspicuous gilt letters Wrychester 
Second Friendly Society--George Stebbing, Secretary. Nothing betokened 
romance or mystery in that essentially humble place, but it was in Jettison's 
mind that when he crossed its threshold he was on his way to discovering 
something that would possibly clear up the problem on which he was 
engaged. 

The staff of the Second Friendly was inconsiderable in numbers--an 
outer office harboured a small boy and a tall young man; an inner one 
accommodated Mr. Stebbing, also a young man, sandy-haired and freckled, 
who, having inspected Detective-Sergeant Jettison's professional card, gave 
him the best chair in the room and stared at him with a mingling of awe and 
curiosity which plainly showed that he had never entertained a detective 
before. And as if to show his visitor that he realized the seriousness of the 
occasion, he nodded meaningly at his door. 

"All safe, here, sir!" he whispered. "Well fitting doors in these old 
houses--knew how to make 'em in those days. No chance of being 
overheard here--what can I do for you, sir?" 

"Thank you--much obliged to you," said Jettison. "No objection to my 
pipe, I suppose? Just so. Ah!--well, between you and me, Mr. Stebbing, I'm 
down here in connection with that Collishaw case--you know." 

"I know, sir--poor fellow!" said the secretary. "Cruel thing, sir, if the 
man was put an end to. One of our members, was Collishaw, sir." 

"So I understand," remarked Jettison. "That's what I've come about. Bit 
of information, on the quiet, eh? Strictly between our two selves--for the 
present." 


Stebbing nodded and winked, as if he had been doing business with 
detectives all his life. "To be sure, sir, to be sure!" he responded with 
alacrity. "Just between you and me and the door post!-all right. Anything I 
can do, Mr. Jettison, shall be done. But it's more in the way of what I can 
tell, I suppose?" 

"Something of that sort," replied Jettison in his slow, easy-going 
fashion. "I want to know a thing or two. Yours is a working-man's society, I 
think? Aye--and I understand you've a system whereby such a man can put 
his bits of savings by in your hands?" 

"A capital system, too!" answered the secretary, seizing on a pamphlet 
and pushing it into his visitor's hand. "I don't believe there's better in 
England! If you read that--" 

"T'll take a look at it some time," said Jettison, putting the pamphlet in 
his pocket. "Well, now, I also understand that Collishaw was in the habit of 
bringing you a bit of saved money now and then a sort of saving fellow, 
wasn't he?" Stebbing nodded assent and reached for a ledger which lay on 
the farther side of his desk. 

"Collishaw," he answered, "had been a member of our society ever since 
it started--fourteen years ago. And he'd been putting in savings for some 
eight or nine years. Not much, you'll understand. Say, as an average, two to 
three pounds every half-year--never more. But, just before his death, or 
murder, or whatever you like to call it, he came in here one day with fifty 
pounds! Fairly astounded me, sir! Fifty pounds--all in a lump!" 

"It's about that fifty pounds I want to know something," said Jettison. 
"He didn't tell you how he'd come by it? Wasn't a legacy, for instance?" 

"He didn't say anything but that he'd had a bit of luck," answered 
Stebbing. "I asked no questions. Legacy, now?--no, he didn't mention that. 
Here it is," he continued, turning over the pages of the ledger. "There! 50 
pounds. You see the date--that 'ud be two days before his death." 

Jettison glanced at the ledger and resumed his seat. 

"Now, then, Mr. Stebbing, I want you to tell me something very 
definite," he said. "It's not so long since this happened, so you'll not have to 
tag your memory to any great extent. In what form did Collishaw pay that 
fifty pounds to you?" 

"That's easy answered, sir," said the secretary. "It was in gold. Fifty 
sovereigns--he had ‘em in a bit of a bag." Jettison reflected on this 
information for a moment or two. Then he rose. 


"Much obliged to you, Mr. Stebbing," he said. "That's something worth 
knowing. Now there's something else you can tell me as long as I'm here-- 
though, to be sure, I could save you the trouble by using my own eyes. How 
many banks are there in this little city of yours?" 

"Three," answered Stebbing promptly. "Old Bank, in Monday Market; 
Popham & Hargreaves, in the Square; Wrychester Bank, in Spurriergate. 
That's the lot." 

"Much obliged," said Jettison. "And--for the present--not a word of 
what we've talked about. You'll be hearing more --later." 

He went away, memorizing the names of the three banking 
establishments--ten minutes later he was in the private parlour of the first, 
in serious conversation with its manager. Here it was necessary to be more 
secret, and to insist on more secrecy than with the secretary of the Second 
Friendly, and to produce all his credentials and give all his reasons. But 
Jettison drew that covert blank, and the next, too, and it was not until he had 
been closeted for some time with the authorities of the third bank that he 
got, the information he wanted. And when he had got it, he impressed 
secrecy and silence on his informants in a fashion which showed them that 
however easy-going his manner might be, he knew his business as 
thoroughly as they knew theirs. 

It was by that time past one o'clock, and Jettison turned into the small 
hotel at which he had lodged himself. He thought much and gravely while 
he ate his dinner; he thought still more while he smoked his after-dinner 
pipe. And his face was still heavy with thought when, at three o'clock, he 
walked into Mitchington's office and finding the inspector alone shut the 
door and drew a chair to Mitchington's desk. 

"Now then," he said. "I've had a rare moming's work, and made a 
discovery, and you and me, my lad, have got to have about as serious a bit 
of talk as we've had since I came here." 

Mitchington pushed his papers aside and showed his keen attention. 

"You remember what that young fellow told us last night about that man 
Collishaw paying in fifty pounds to the Second Friendly two days before his 
death," said Jettison. "Well, I thought over that business a lot, early this 
morning, and I fancied I saw how I could find something out about it. So I 
have--on the strict quiet. That's why I went to the Friendly Society. The fact 
was--I wanted to know in what form Collishaw handed in that fifty pounds. 
I got to know. Gold!" 


Mitchington, whose work hitherto had not led him into the mysteries of 
detective enterprise, nodded delightedly. 

"Good!" he said. "Rare idea! I should never have thought of it! And-- 
what do you make out of that, now?" 

"Nothing," replied Jettison. "But--a good deal out of what I've learned 
since that bit of a discovery. Now, put it to yourself--whoever it was that 
paid Collishaw that fifty pounds in gold did it with a motive. More than one 
motive, to be exact--but we'll stick to one, to begin with. The motive for 
paying in gold was--avoidance of discovery. A cheque can be readily 
traced. So can bank-notes. But gold is not easily traced. Therefore the man 
who paid Collishaw fifty pounds took care to provide himself with gold. 
Now then--how many men are there in a small place like this who are likely 
to carry fifty pounds in gold in their pockets, or to have it at hand?" 

"Not many, "agreed Mitchington. 

"Just so--and therefore I've been doing a bit of secret inquiry amongst 
the bankers, as to who supplied himself with gold about that date," 
continued Jettison. "I'd to convince 'em of the absolute necessity of 
information, too, before I got any! But I got some--at the third attempt. On 
the day previous to that on which Collishaw handed that fifty pounds to 
Stebbing, a certain Wrychester man drew fifty pounds in gold at his bank. 
Who do you think he was?" 

"Who--who?" demanded Mitchington. 

Jettison leaned half-across the desk. 

"Bryce!" he said in a whisper. "Bryce!" 

Mitchington sat up in his chair and opened his mouth in sheer 
astonishment. 

"Good heavens!" he muttered after a moment's silence. "You don't mean 
Tbe. 

"Fact!" answered Jettison. "Plain, incontestable fact, my lad. Dr. Bryce 
keeps an account at the Wrychester bank. On the day I'm speaking of he 
cashed a cheque to self for fifty pounds and took it all in gold." 

The two men looked at each other as if each were asking his companion 
a question. 

"Well?" said Mitchington at last. "You're a cut above me, Jettison. What 
do you make of it?" 

"I said last night that the young man was playing a deep game," replied 
Jettison. "But--what game? What's he building up? For mark you, 


Mitchington, if--I say if, mind!--if that fifty pounds which he drew in gold 
is the identical fifty paid to Collishaw, Bryce didn't pay it as hush-money!" 

"Think not?" said Mitchington, evidently surprised. "Now, that was my 
first impression. If it wasn't hush-money--" 

"It wasn't hush-money, for this reason," interrupted Jettison. "We know 
that whatever else he knew, Bryce didn't know of the accident to Braden 
until Varner fetched him to Braden. That's established--on what you've put 
before me. Therefore, whatever Collishaw saw, before or at the time that 
accident happened, it wasn't Bryce who was mixed up in it. Therefore, why 
should Bryce pay Collishaw hush-money?" 

Mitchington, who had evidently been thinking, suddenly pulled out a 
drawer in his desk and took some papers from it which he began to turn 
over. 

"Wait a minute," he said. "I've an abstract here--of what the foreman at 
the Cathedral mason's yard told me of what he knew as to where Collishaw 
was working that morning when the accident happened--I made a note of it 
when I questioned him after Collishaw's death. Here you are: 

‘Foreman says that on morning of Braden's accident, Collishaw was at 
work in the north gallery of the clerestory, clearing away some timber 
which the carpenters had left there. Collishaw was certainly thus engaged 
from nine o'clock until past eleven that moming. Mem. Have investigated 
this myself. From the exact spot where C. was clearing the timber, there is 
an uninterrupted view of the gallery on the south side of the nave, and of the 
arched doorway at the head of St. Wrytha's Stair."" 

Well," observed Jettison, "that proves what I'm saying. It wasn't hush- 
money. For whoever it was that Collishaw saw lay hands on Braden, it 
wasn't Bryce--Bryce, we know, was at that time coming across the Close or 
crossing that path through the part you call Paradise: Varner's evidence 
proves that. So--if the fifty pounds wasn't paid for hush-money, what was it 
paid for?" 

"Do you suggest anything?" asked Mitchington. 

"I've thought of two or three things," answered the detective. "One's 
this--was the fifty pounds paid for information? If so, and Bryce has that 
information, why doesn't he show his hand more plainly? If he bribed 
Collishaw with fifty pounds: to tell him who Braden's assailant was, he now 
knows!--so why doesn't he let it out, and have done with it?" 

"Part of his game--if that theory's right," murmured Mitchington. 


"It mayn't be right," said Jettison. "But it's one. And there's another-- 
supposing he paid Collishaw that money on behalf of somebody else? I've 
thought this business out right and left, top-side and bottom-side, and hang 
me if I don't feel certain there is somebody else! What did Ransford tell us 
about Bryce and this old Harker--think of that! And yet, according to Bryce, 
Harker is one of our old Yard men!--and therefore ought to be above 
suspicion." 

Mitchington suddenly started as if an idea had occurred to him. 

"I say, you know!" he exclaimed. "We've only Bryce's word for it that 
Harker is an ex-detective. I never heard that he was --if he is, he's kept it 
strangely quiet. You'd have thought that he'd have let us know, here, of his 
previous calling--I never heard of a policeman of any rank who didn't like 
to have a bit of talk with his own sort about professional matters." 

"Nor me," assented Jettison. "And as you say, we've only Bryce's word. 
And, the more I think of it, the more I'm convinced there's somebody--some 
man of whom you don't seem to have the least idea--who's in this. And it 
may be that Bryce is in with him. However--here's one thing I'm going to do 
at once. Bryce gave us that information about the fifty pounds. Now I'm 
going to tell Bryce straight out that I've gone into that matter in my own 
fashion--a fashion he evidently never thought of--and ask him to explain 
why he drew a similar amount in gold. Come on round to his rooms." 

But Bryce was not to be found at his rooms--had not been back to his 
rooms, said his landlady, since he had ridden away early in the morning: all 
she knew was that he had ordered his dinner to be ready at his usual time 
that evening. With that the two men had to be content, and they went back 
to the police-station still discussing the situation. And they were still 
discussing it an hour later when a telegram was handed to Mitchington, who 
tore it open, glanced over its contents and passed it to his companion who 
read it aloud. 

"Meet me with Jettison Wrychester Station on arrival of five-twenty 
express from London mystery cleared up guilty men known--Ransford." 

Jettison handed the telegram back. 

"A man of his word!" he said. "He mentioned two days--he's done it in 
one! And now, my lad--do you notice?--he says men, not man! It's as I said- 
-there's been more than one of 'em in this affair. Now then--who are they?" 

CHAPTER XXI 

THE SAXONSTEADE ARMS 


Bryce had ridden away on his bicycle from Wrychester that morning 
intent on a new piece of diplomacy. He had sat up thinking for some time 
after the two police officials had left him at midnight, and it had occurred to 
him that there was a man from whom information could be had of whose 
services he had as yet made no use but who must be somewhere in the 
neighbourhood--the man Glassdale. Glassdale had been in Wrychester the 
previous evening; he could scarcely be far away now; there was certainly 
one person who would know where he could be found, and that person was 
the Duke of Saxonsteade. Bryce knew the Duke to be an extremely 
approachable man, a talkative, even a garrulous man, given to holding 
converse with anybody about anything, and he speedily made up his mind 
to ride over to Saxonsteade, invent a plausible excuse for his call, and get 
some news out of his Grace. Even if Glassdale had left the neighbourhood, 
there might be fragments of evidence to pick up from the Duke, for 
Glassdale, he knew, had given his former employer the information about 
the stolen jewels and would, no doubt, have added more about his 
acquaintance with Braden. And before Bryce came to his dreamed-of 
master-stroke in that matter, there were one or two thins he wanted to clear 
up, to complete his double net, and he had an idea that an hour's chat with 
Glassdale would yield all that he desired. 

The active brain that had stood Bryce in good stead while he spun his 
meshes and devised his schemes was more active than ever that early 
summer morning. It was a ten-mile ride through woods and valleys to 
Saxonsteade, and there were sights and beauties of nature on either side of 
him which any other man would have lingered to admire and most men 
would have been influenced by. But Bryce had no eyes for the clouds over 
the copper-crowned hills or the mystic shadows in the deep valleys or the 
new buds in the hedgerows, and no thought for the rustic folk whose 
cottages he passed here and there in a sparsely populated country. All his 
thoughts were fixed on his schemes, almost as mechanically as his eyes 
followed the white road in front of his wheel. Ever since he had set out on 
his campaign he had regularly taken stock of his position; he was for ever 
reckoning it up. And now, in his opinion, everything looked very promising. 
He had--so far as he was aware--created a definite atmosphere of suspicion 
around and against Ransford--it needed only a little more suggestion, 
perhaps a little more evidence to bring about Ransford's arrest. And the only 
question which at all troubled Bryce was--should he let matters go to that 


length before putting his ultimatum before Mary Bewery, or should he show 
her his hand first? For Bryce had so worked matters that a word from him to 
the police would damn Ransford or save him--and now it all depended, so 
far as Bryce himself was concerned, on Mary Bewery as to which word 
should be said. Elaborate as the toils were which he had laid out for 
Ransford to the police, he could sweep them up and tear them away with a 
sentence of added knowledge--if Mary Bewery made it worth his while. But 
first--before coming to the critical point--there was yet certain information 
which he desired to get, and he felt sure of getting it if he could find 
Glassdale. For Glassdale, according to all accounts, had known Braden 
intimately of late years, and was most likely in possession of facts about 
him--and Bryce had full confidence in himself as an interviewer of other 
men and a supreme belief that he could wheedle a secret out of anybody 
with whom he could procure an hour's quiet conversation. 

As luck would have it, Bryce had no need to make a call upon the 
approachable and friendly Duke. Outside the little village at Saxonsteade, 
on the edge of the deep woods which fringed the ducal park, stood an old 
wayside inn, a relic of the coaching days, which bore on its sign the ducal 
arms. Into its old stone hall marched Bryce to refresh himself after his ride, 
and as he stood at the bow-windowed bar, he glanced into the garden 
beyond and there saw, comfortably smoking his pipe and reading the 
newspaper, the very man he was looking for. 

Bryce had no spice of bashfulness, no want of confidence anywhere in 
his nature; he determined to attack Glassdale there and then. But he took a 
good look at his man before going out into the garden to him. A plain and 
ordinary sort of fellow, he thought; rather over middle age, with a tinge of 
grey in his hair and moustache; prosperous looking and well-dressed, and at 
that moment of the appearance of what he was probably taken for by the inn 
people--a tourist. Whether he was the sort who would be communicative or 
not, Bryce could not tell from outward signs, but he was going to try, and he 
presently found his card-case, took out a card, and strolling down the 
garden to the shady spot in which Glassdale sat, assumed his politest and 
Suavest manner and presented himself. 

"Allow me, sir," he said, carefully abstaining from any mention of 
names. "May I have the pleasure of a few minutes’ conversation with you?" 

Glassdale cast a swift glance of surprise, not unmingled with suspicion, 
at the intruder--the sort of glance that a man used to watchfulness would 


throw at anybody, thought Bryce. But his face cleared as he read the card, 
though it was still doubtful as he lifted it again. 

"You've the advantage of me, sir," he said. "Dr. Bryce, I see. But--" 

Bryce smiled and dropped into a garden chair at Glassdale's side. 

"You needn't be afraid of talking to me," he answered. "I'm well known 
in Wrychester. The Duke," he went on, nodding his head in the direction of 
the great house which lay behind the woods at the foot of the garden, 
"knows me well enough--in fact, I was on my way to see his Grace now, to 
ask him if he could tell me where you could be found. The fact is, I'm aware 
of what happened last night--the jewel affair, you know --Mitchington told 
me--and of your friendship with Braden, and I want to ask you a question or 
two about Braden." 

Glassdale, who had looked somewhat mystified at the beginning of this 
address, seemed to understand matters better by the end of it. 

"Oh, well, of course, doctor," he said, "if that's it--but, of course--a word 
first!--these folk here at the inn don't know who I am or that I've any 
connection with the Duke on that affair. I'm Mr. Gordon here--just staying 
for a bit." 

"That's all right," answered Bryce with a smile of understanding. "All 
this is between ourselves. I saw you with the Duke and the rest of them last 
night, and I recognized you just now. And all I want is a bit of talk about 
Braden. You knew him pretty well of late years?" 

"Knew him for a good many years," replied Glassdale. He looked 
narrowly at his visitor. "I suppose you know his story--and mine?" he asked. 
"Bygone affairs, eh?" 

"Yes, yes!" answered Bryce reassuringly. "No need to go into that--that's 
all done with." 

"Aye--well, we both put things right," said Glassdale. "Made restitution- 
-both of us, you understand. So that is done with? And you know, then, of 
course, who Braden really was?" 

"John Brake, ex bank-manager," answered Bryce promptly. "I know all 
about it. I've been deeply interested and concermed in his death. And I'll tell 
you why. I want to marry his daughter." 

Glassdale turned and stared at his companion. 

"His daughter!" he exclaimed. "Brake's daughter! God bless my soul! I 
never knew he had a daughter!" 

It was Bryce's turn to stare now. He looked at Glassdale incredulously. 


"Do you mean to tell me that you knew Brake all those years and that he 
never mentioned his children?" he exclaimed. 

"Never a word of 'em!" replied Glassdale. "Never knew he had any!" 

"Did he never speak of his past?" asked Bryce. 

"Not in that respect," answered Glassdale. "I'd no idea that he was--or 
had been--a married man. He certainly never mentioned wife nor children to 
me, sir, and yet I knew Brake about as intimately as two men can know 
each other for some years before we came back to England." 

Bryce fell into one of his fits of musing. What could be the meaning of 
this extraordinary silence on Brake's part? Was there still some hidden 
secret, some other mystery at which he had not yet guessed? 

"Odd!" he remarked at last after a long pause during which Glassdale 
had watched him curiously. "But, did he ever speak to you of an old friend 
of his named Ransford--a doctor?" 

"Never!" said Glassdale. "Never mentioned such a man!" 

Bryce reflected again, and suddenly determined to be explicit. 

"John Brake, the bank manager," he said, "was married at a place called 
Braden Medworth, in Leicestershire, to a girl named Mary Bewery. He had 
two children, who would be, respectively, about four and one years of age 
when his--we'll call it misfortune--happened. That's a fact!" 

"First I ever heard of it, then," said Glassdale. "And that's a fact, too!" 

"He'd also a very close friend named Ransford--Mark Ransford," 
continued Bryce. "This Ransford was best man at Brake's wedding." 

"Never heard him speak of Ransford, nor of any wedding!" affirmed 
Glassdale. "All news to me, doctor." 

"This Ransford is now in practice in Wrychester," said Bryce. "And he 
has two young people living with him as his wards--a girl of twenty, a boy 
of seventeen--who are, without doubt, John Brake's children. It is the 
daughter that I want to marry." 

Glassdale shook his head as if in sheer perplexity. 

"Well, all I can say is, you surprise me!" he remarked. "I'd no idea of 
any such thing." 

"Do you think Brake came to Wrychester because of that?" asked Bryce. 

"How can I answer that, sir, when I tell you that I never heard him 
breathe one word of any children?" exclaimed 'Glassdale. "No! I know his 
reason for coming to Wrychester. It was wholly and solely--as far as I 
know--to tell the Duke here about that jewel business, the secret of which 


had been entrusted to Brake and me by a man on his death-bed in Australia. 
Brake came to Wrychester by himself--I was to join him next morning: we 
were then to go to see the Duke together. When I got to Wrychester, I heard 
of Brake's accident, and being upset by it, I went away again and waited 
some days until yesterday, when I made up my mind to tell the Duke 
myself, as I did, with very fortunate results. No, that's the only reason I 
know of why Brake came this way. I tell you I knew nothing at all of his 
family affairs! He was a very close man, Brake, and apart from his business 
matters, he'd only one idea in his head, and that was lodged there pretty 
firmly, I can assure you!" 

"What was it?” asked Bryce. 

"He wanted to find a certain man--or, rather, two men--who'd cruelly 
deceived and wronged him, but one of ‘em in particular," answered 
Glassdale. "The particular one he believed to be in Australia, until near the 
end, when he got an idea that he'd left for England; as for the other, he 
didn't bother much about him. But the man that he did want! --ah, he 
wanted him badly!" 

"Who was that man?" asked Bryce. 

"A man of the name of Falkiner Wraye, answered Glassdale promptly. 
"A man he'd known in London. This Wraye, together with his partner, a 
man called Flood, tricked Brake into lending 'em several thousands pounds- 
-bank's money, of course --for a couple of days--no more--and then clean 
disappeared, leaving him to pay the piper! He was a fool, no doubt, but he'd 
been mixed up with them; he'd done it before, and they'd always kept their 
promises, and he did it once too often. He let 'em have some thousands; 
they disappeared, and the bank inspector happened to call at Brake's bank 
and ask for his balances. And--there he was. And--that's why he'd Falkiner 
Wraye on his mind--as his one big idea. T'other man was a lesser 
consideration, Wraye was the chief offender." 

"I wish you'd tell me all you know about Brake," said Bryce after a 
pause during which he had done some thinking. "Between ourselves, of 
course." 

"Oh--I don't know that there's so much secrecy!" replied Glassdale 
almost indifferently. "Of course, I knew him first when we were both 
inmates of--you understand where; no need for particulars. But after we left 
that place, I never saw him again until we met in Australia a few years ago. 
We were both in the same trade--speculating in wool. We got pretty thick 


and used to see each other a great deal, and of course, grew confidential. He 
told me in time about his affair, and how he'd traced this Wraye to the 
United States, and then, I think, to New Zealand, and afterwards to 
Australia, and as I was knocking about the country a great deal buying up 
wool, he asked me to help him, and gave me a description of Wraye, of 
whom, he said, he'd certainly heard something when he first landed at 
Sydney, but had never been able to trace afterwards. But it was no good--I 
never either saw or heard of Wraye--and Brake came to the conclusion he'd 
left Australia. And I know he hoped to get news of him, somehow, when we 
returned to England." 

"That description, now?--what was it?" asked Bryce. 

"Oh!" said Glassdale. "I can't remember it all, now--big man, clean 
shaven, nothing very particular except one thing. Wraye, according to 
Brake, had a bad scar on his left jaw and had lost the middle finger of his 
left hand--all from a gun accident. He--what's the matter, sir?" 

Bryce had suddenly let his pipe fall from his lips. He took some time in 
picking it up. When he raised himself again his face was calm if a little 
flushed from stooping. 

"Bit my pipe on a bad tooth!" he muttered. "I must have that tooth seen 
to. So you never heard or saw anything of this man?" 

"Never!" answered Glassdale. "But I've wondered since this Wrychester 
affair if Brake accidentally came across one or other of those men, and if his 
death arose out of it. Now, look here, doctor! I read the accounts of the 
inquest on Brake--I'd have gone to it if I'd dared, but just then I hadn't made 
up my mind about seeing the Duke; I didn't know what to do, so I kept 
away, and there's a thing has struck me that I don't believe the police have 
ever taken the slightest, notice of." 

"What's that?" demanded Bryce. 

"Why, this!" answered Glassdale. "That man who called himself 
Dellingham--who came with Brake to the Mitre Hotel at Wrychester--who 
is he? Where did Brake meet him? Where did he go? Seems to me the 
police have been strangely negligent about that! According to the accounts 
I've read, everybody just accepted this Dellingham's first statement, took his 
word, and let him--vanish! No one, as far as I know, ever verified his 
account of himself. A stranger!" 

Bryce, who was already in one of his deep moods of reflection, got up 
from his chair as if to go. 


"Yes," he said. "There maybe something in your suggestion. They 
certainly did take his word without inquiry. It's true --he mightn't be what he 
said he was." 

"Aye, and from what I read, they never followed his movements that 
morning!" observed Glassdale. "Queer business altogether! Isn't there some 
reward offered, doctor? I heard of some placards or something, but I've 
never seen them; of course, I've only been here since yesterday morning." 

Bryce silently drew some papers from his pocket. From them he 
extracted the two handbills which: Mitchington had given him and handed 
them over. 

"Well, I must go," he said. "I shall no doubt see you again in 
Wrychester, over this affair. For the present, all this is between ourselves, of 
course?" 

"Oh, of course, doctor!" answered Glassdale. "Quite so!" Bryce went off 
and got his bicycle and rode away in the direction of Wrychester. Had he 
remained in that garden he would have seen Glassdale, after reading both 
the handbills, go into the house and have heard him ask the landlady at the 
bar to get him a trap and a good horse in it as soon as possible; he, too, now 
wanted to go to Wrychester and at once. But Bryce was riding down the 
road, muttering certain words to himself over and over again. 

"The left jaw--and the left hand!" he repeated. "Left hand --left jaw! 
Unmistakable!" 

CHAPTER XXII 

OTHER PEOPLE'S NOTIONS 

The great towers of Wrychester Cathedral had come within Bryce's 
view before he had made up his mind as to the next step in this last stage of 
his campaign. He had ridden away from the Saxonsteade Arms feeling that 
he had got to do something at once, but he was not quite clear in his mind as 
to what that something exactly was. But now, as he topped a rise in the 
road, and saw Wrychester lying in its hollow beneath him, the summer sun 
shining on its red roofs and grey walls, he suddenly came to a decision, and 
instead of riding straight ahead into the old city he tumed off at a by-road, 
made a line across the northern outskirts, and headed for the golf-links. He 
was almost certain to find Mary Bewery there at that hour, and he wanted to 
see her at once. The time for his great stroke had come. 

But Mary Bewery was not there--had not been there that morning said 
the caddy-master. There were only a few players out. In one of them, 


coming towards the club-house, Bryce recognized Sackville Bonham. And 
at sight of Sackville, Bryce had an inspiration. Mary Bewery would not 
come up to the links now before afternoon; he, Bryce, would lunch there 
and then go towards Wrychester to meet her by the path across the fields on 
which he had waylaid her after his visit to Leicestershire. And meanwhile 
he would inveigle Sackville Bonham into conversation. Sackville fell 
readily into Bryce's trap. He was the sort of youth who loves to talk, 
especially in a hinting and mysterious fashion. And when Bryce, after 
treating him to an appetizer in the bar of the club-house, had suggested that 
they should lunch together and got him into a quiet corner of the 
diningroom, he launched forth at once on the pertinent matter of the day. 

"Heard all about this discovery of those missing Saxonsteade 
diamonds?" he asked as he and Bryce picked up their knives and forks. 
"Queer business that, isn't it? Of course, it's got to do with those murders!" 

"Think so?" asked Bryce. 

"Can anybody think anything else?" said Sackville in his best dogmatic 
manner. "Why, the thing's plain. From what's been let out--not much, 
certainly, but enough--it's quite evident." 

"What's your theory?" inquired Bryce. 

"My stepfather--knowing old bird he is, too!--sums the whole thing up 
to a nicety," answered Sackville. "That old chap, Braden, you know, is in 
possession of that secret. He comes to Wrychester about it. But somebody 
else knows. That somebody gets rid of Braden. Why? So that the secret'll be 
known then only to one--the murderer! See! And why? Why?" 

"Well, why?" repeated Bryce. "Don't see, so far." 

"You must be dense, then," said Sackville with; the lofty superiority of 
youth. "Because of the reward, of course! Don't you know that there's been 
a standing offer--never withdrawn!--of five thousand pounds for news of 
those jewels?" 

"No, I didn't," answered Bryce. 

"Fact, sir--pure fact," continued Sackville. "Now, five thousand, divided 
in two, is two thousand five hundred each. But five thousand, undivided, is- 
-what?" 

"Five thousand--apparently," said Bryce. 

"Just so! And," remarked Sackville knowingly, "a man'll do a lot for five 
thousand." 


"Or-a-ccording to your argument--for half of it," said Bryce. "What you- 
-or your stepfather's--aiming at comes to this, that suspicion rests on 
Braden's sharer in the secret. That it?" 

"And why not?" asked Sackville. "Look at what we know--from the 
account in the paper this morning. This other chap, Glassdale, waits a bit 
until the first excitement about Braden is over, then he comes forward and 
tells the Duke where the Duchess's diamonds are planted. Why? So that he 
can get the five thousand pound reward! Plain as a pikestaff! Only, the 
police are such fools." 

"And what about Collishaw?" asked Bryce, willing to absorb all his 
companion's ideas. 

"Part of the game," declared Sackville. "Same man that got rid of 
Braden got rid of that chap! Probably Collishaw knew a bit and had to be 
silenced. But, whether that Glassdale did it all off his own bat or whether 
he's somebody in with him, that's where the guilt'll be fastened in the end, 
my stepfather says. And--it'll be so. Stands to reason!" 

"Anybody come forward about that reward your stepfather offered?" 
asked Bryce. 

"I'm not permitted to say," answered Sackville. "But," he added, leaning 
closer to his companion across the table, "I can tell you this--there's wheels 
within wheels! You understand! And things'll be coming out. Got to! We 
can't --as a family--let Ransford lie under that cloud, don't you know. We 
must clear him. That's precisely why Mr. Folliot offered his reward. 
Ransford, of course, you know, Bryce, is very much to blame--he ought to 
have done more himself. And, of course, as my mother and my stepfather 
say, if Ransford won't do things for himself, well, we must do 'em for him! 
We couldn't think of anything else." 

"Very good of you all, I'm sure," assented Bryce. "Very thoughtful and 
kindly." 

"Oh, well!" said Sackville, who was incapable of perceiving a sneer or 
of knowing when older men were laughing at him. "It's one of those things 
that one's got to do--under the circumstances. Of course, Miss Bewery isn't 
Dr. Ransford's daughter, but she's his ward, and we can't allow suspicion to 
rest on her guardian. You leave it to me, my boy, and you'll see how things 
will be cleared!" 

"Doing a bit underground, eh?" asked Bryce. 


"Wait a bit!" answered Sackville with a knowing wink. "It's the least 
expected that happens--what?" 

Bryce replied that Sackville was no doubt right, and began to talk of 
other matters. He hung about the club-house until past three o'clock, and 
then, being well acquainted with Mary Bewery's movements from long 
observation of them, set out to walk down towards Wrychester, leaving his 
bicycle behind him. If he did not meet Mary on the way, he meant to go to 
the house. Ransford would be out on his afternoon round of calls; Dick 
Bewery would be at school; he would find Mary alone. And it was 
necessary that he should see her alone, and at once, for since morning an 
entirely new view of affairs had come to him, based on added knowledge, 
and he now saw a chance which he had never seen before. True, he said to 
himself, as he walked across the links and over the country which lay 
between their edge and Wrychester, he had not, even now, the accurate 
knowledge as to the actual murderer of either Braden or Collishaw that he 
would have liked, but he knew something that would enable him to ask 
Mary Bewery point-blank whether he was to be friend or enemy. And he 
was still considering the best way of putting his case to her when, having 
failed to meet her on the way, he at last turned into the Close, and as he 
approached Ransford's house, saw Mrs. Folliot leaving it. 

Mary Bewery, like Bryce, had been having a day of events. To begin 
with, Ransford had received a wire from London, first thing in the morning, 
which had made him run, breakfastless, to catch the next express. He had 
left Mary to make arrangements about his day's work, for he had not yet 
replaced Bryce, and she had been obliged to seek out another practitioner 
who could find time from his own duties to attend to Ransford's urgent 
patients. Then she had had to see callers who came to the surgery expecting 
to find Ransford there; and in the middle of a busy morning, Mr. Folliot had 
dropped in, to bring her a bunch of roses, and, once admitted, had shown 
unmistakable signs of a desire to gossip. 

"Ransford out?" he asked as he sat down in the dining-room. "Suppose 
he is, this time of day." 

"He's away," replied Mary. "He went to town by the first express, and I 
have had a lot of bother arranging about his patients." 

"Did he hear about this discovery of the Saxonsteade jewels before he 
went?" asked Folliot. "Suppose he wouldn't though --wasn't known until the 


weekly paper came out this moming. Queer business! You've heard, of 
course?" 

"Dr. Short told me," answered Mary. "I don't know any details." 

Folliot looked meditatively at her a moment. 

"Got something to do with those other matters, you know," he remarked. 
"I say! What's Ransford doing about all that?" 

"About all what, Mr. Folliot?" asked Mary, at once on her guard. "I don't 
understand you." 

"You know--all that suspicion--and so on," said Folliot. "Bad position 
for a professional man, you know--ought to clear himself. Anybody been 
applying for that reward Ransford offered?" 

"I don't know anything about it," replied Mary. "Dr. Ransford is very 
well able to take care of himself, I think. Has anybody applied for yours?" 

Folliot rose from his chair again, as if he had changed his mind about 
lingering, and shook his head. 

"Can't say what my solicitors may or may not have heard--or done," he 
answered. "But--queer business, you know--and ought to be settled. Bad for 
Ransford to have any sort of a cloud over him. Sorry to see it." 

"Is that why you came forward with a reward?" asked Mary. 

But to this direct question Folliot made no answer. Ile muttered 
something about the advisability of somebody doing something and went 
away, to Mary's relief. She had no desire to discuss the Paradise mysteries 
with anybody, especially after Ransford's assurance of the previous evening. 
But in the middle of the afternoon in walked Mrs. Folliot, a rare caller, and 
before she had been closeted with Mary five minutes brought up the subject 
again. 

"I want to speak to you on a very serious matter, my dear Miss Bewery," 
she said. "You must allow me to speak plainly on account of--of several 
things. My--my superiority in--in age, you know, and all that!" 

"What's the matter, Mrs. Folliot?" asked Mary, steeling herself against 
what she felt sure was coming. "Is it--very serious? And--pardon me--is it 
about what Mr. Folliot mentioned to me this morning? Because if it is, I'm 
not going to discuss that with you or with anybody!" 

"I had no idea that my husband had been here this morning," answered 
Mrs. Folliot in genuine surprise. "What did he want to talk about?" 

"In that case, what do you want to talk about?" asked Mary. "Though 
that doesn't mean that I'm going to talk about it with you." 


Mrs. Folliot made an effort to understand this remark, and after 
inspecting her hostess critically for a moment, proceeded in her most 
judicial manner. 

"You must see, my dear Miss Bewery, that it is highly necessary that 
some one should use the utmost persuasion on Dr. Ransford," she said. "He 
is placing all of you--himself, yourself, your young brother--in most 
invidious positions by his silence! In society such as--well, such as you get 
in a cathedral town, you know, no man of reputation can afford to keep 
silence when his--his character is affected." 

Mary picked up some needlework and began to be much occupied with 
it. 

"Is Dr. Ransford's character affected?" she asked. "I wasn't aware of it, 
Mrs. Folliot." 

"Oh, my dear, you can't be quite so very--so very, shall we say 
ingenuous?--as all that!" exclaimed Mrs. Folliot. "These rumours!--of 
course, they are very wicked and cruel ones, but you know they have 
spread. Dear me!--why, they have been common talk!" 

"I don't think my guardian cares twopence for common talk, Mrs. 
Folliot," answered Mary. "And I am quite sure I don't." 

"None of us--especially people in our position--can afford to ignore 
rumours and common talk," said Mrs. Folliot in her loftiest manner. "If we 
are, unfortunately, talked about, then it is our solemn, bounden duty to put 
ourselves right in the eyes of our friends--and of society. If I for instance, 
my dear, heard anything affecting my--let me say, moral-character, I should 
take steps, the most stringent, drastic, and forceful steps, to put matters to 
the test. I would not remain under a stigma--no, not for one minute!" 

"I hope you will never have occasion to rehabilitate your moral 
character, Mrs. Folliot," remarked Mary, bending closely over her work. 
"Such a necessity would indeed be dreadful." 

"And yet you do not insist--yes, insist!--on Dr. Ransford's taking strong 
steps to clear himself!" exclaimed Mrs. Folliot. "Now that, indeed, is a 
dreadful necessity!" 

"Dr. Ransford," answered Mary, "is quite able to defend and to take care 
of himself. It is not for me to tell him what to do, or even to advise him 
what to do. And--since you will talk of this matter, I tell you frankly, Mrs. 
Folliot, that I don't believe any decent person in Wrychester has the least 
suspicion or doubt of Dr. Ransford. His denial of any share or complicity in 


those sad affairs--the mere idea of it as ridiculous as it's wicked--was quite 
sufficient. You know very well that at that second inquest he said--on oath, 
too --that he knew nothing of these affairs. I repeat, there isn't a decent soul 
in the city doubts that!" 

"Oh, but you're quite wrong!" said Mrs. Folliot, hurriedly. "Quite 
wrong, I assure you, my dear. Of course, everybody knows what Dr. 
Ransford said--very excitedly, poor man, I'm given to understand on the 
occasion you refer to, but then, what else could he have said in his own 
interest? What people want is the proof of his innocence. I could--but I 
won't --tell you of many of the very best people who are--well, very much 
exercised over the matter--I could indeed!" 

"Do you count yourself among them?" asked Mary in a cold fashion 
which would have been a warning to any one but her visitor. "Am I to 
understand that, Mrs. Folliot?" 

"Certainly not, my dear," answered Mrs. Folliot promptly. "Otherwise I 
should not have done what I have done towards establishing the foolish 
man's innocence!" 

Mary dropped her work and turned a pair of astonished eyes on Mrs. 
Folliot's large countenance. 

"You!" she exclaimed. "To establish--Dr. Ransford's innocence? Why, 
Mrs. Folliot, what have you done?" 

Mrs. Folliot toyed a little with the jewelled head of her sunshade. Her 
expression became almost coy. 

"Oh, well!" she answered after a brief spell of indecision. "Perhaps it is 
as well that you should know, Miss Bewery. Of course, when all this sad 
trouble was made far worse by that second affair--the working-man's death, 
you know, I said to my husband that really one must do something, seeing 
that Dr. Ransford was so very, very obdurate and wouldn't speak. And as 
money is nothing--at least as things go--to me or to Mr. Folliot, I insisted 
that he should offer a thousand pounds reward to have the thing cleared up. 
He's a generous and open-handed man, and he agreed with me entirely, and 
put the thing in hand through his solicitors. And nothing would please us 
more, my dear, than to have that thousand pounds claimed! For of course, if 
there is to be--as I suppose there is--a union between our families, it would 
be utterly impossible that any cloud could rest on Dr. Ransford, even if he is 
only your guardian. My son's future wife cannot, of course--" 


Mary laid down her work again and for a full minute stared Mrs. Folliot 
in the face. 

"Mrs. Folliot!" she said at last. "Are you under the impression that I'm 
thinking of marrying your son?" 

"I think I've every good reason for believing it!" replied Mrs. Folliot. 

"You've none!" retorted Mary, gathering up her work and moving 
towards the door. "I've no more intention of marrying Mr. Sackville 
Bonham than of eloping with the Bishop! The idea's too absurd to--even be 
thought of!" 

Five minutes later Mrs. Folliot, heightened in colour, had gone. And 
presently Mary, glancing after her across the Close, saw Bryce approaching 
the gate of the garden. 

CHAPTER XXIII 

THE UNEXPECTED 

Mary's first instinct on seeing the approach of Pemberton Bryce, the one 
man she least desired to see, was to retreat to the back of the house and send 
the parlourmaid to the door to say her mistress was not at home. But she 
had lately become aware of Bryce's curiously dogged persistence in 
following up whatever he had in view, and she reflected that if he were sent 
away then he would be sure to come back and come back until he had got 
whatever it was that he wanted. And after a moment's further consideration, 
she walked out of the front door and confronted him resolutely in the 
garden. 

"Dr. Ransford is away," she said with almost unnecessary brusqueness. 
"He's away until evening." 

"I don't want him," replied Bryce just as brusquely. "I came to see you." 

Mary hesitated. She continued to regard Bryce steadily, and Bryce did 
not like the way in which she was looking at him. He made haste to speak 
before she could either leave or dismiss him. 

"You'd better give me a few minutes," he said, with a note of warning. 
"I'm here in your interests--or in Ransford's. I may as well tell you, straight 
out, Ransford's in serious and imminent danger! That's a fact." 

"Danger of-what?" she demanded. 

"Arrest--instant arrest!" replied Bryce. "I'm telling you the truth. He'll 
probably be arrested tonight, on his return. There's no imagination in all 
this--I'm speaking of what I know. I've--curiously enough--got mixed up 
with these affairs, through no seeking of my own, and I know what's behind 


the scenes. If it were known that I'm letting out secrets to you, I should get 
into trouble. But, I want to warn you!" 

Mary stood before him on the path, hesitating. She knew enough to 
know that Bryce was telling some sort of truth: it was plain that he had been 
mixed up in the recent mysteries, and there was a ring of conviction in his 
voice which impressed her. And suddenly she had visions of Ransford's 
arrest, of his being dragged off to prison to meet a cruel accusation, of the 
shame and disgrace, and she hesitated further. 

"But if that's so," she said at last, "what's the good of coming to me? I 
can't do anything!" 

"I can!" said Bryce significantly. "I know more--much more --than the 
police know--more than anybody knows. I can save Ransford. Understand 
that!" 

"What do you want now?" she asked. 

"To talk to you--to tell you how things are," answered Bryce. "What 
harm is there in that? To make you see how matters stand, and then to 
showy you what I can do to put things right." 

Mary glanced at an open summer-house which stood beneath the beech 
trees on one side of the garden. She moved towards it and sat down there, 
and Bryce followed her and seated himself. 

"Well--" she said. 

Bryce realized that his moment had arrived. He paused, endeavouring to 
remember the careful preparations he had made for putting his case. 
Somehow, he was not so clear as to his line of attack as he had been ten 
minutes previously--he realized that he had to deal with a young woman 
who was not likely to be taken in nor easily deceived. And suddenly he 
plunged into what he felt to be the thick of things. 

"Whether you, or whether Ransford--whether both or either of you, 
know it or not," he said, "the police have been on to Ransford ever since 
that Collishaw affair! Underground work, you know. Mitchington has been 
digging into things ever since then, and lately he's had a London detective 
helping him." 

Mary, who had carried her work into the garden, had now resumed it, 
and as Bryce began to talk she bent over it steadily stitching. 

"Well?" she said. 

"Look here!" continued Bryce. "Has it never struck you--it must have 
done!--that there's considerable mystery about Ransford? But whether it has 


! 


struck you or not, it's there, and it's struck the police forcibly. Mystery 
connected with him before--long before--he ever came here. And 
associated, in some way, with that man Braden. Not of late--in years past. 
And, naturally, the police have tried to find out what that was." 

"What have they found out?" asked Mary quietly. 

"That I'm not at liberty to tell," replied Bryce. "But I can tell you this-- 
they know, Mitchington and the London man, that there were passages 
between Ransford and Braden years ago." 

"How many years ago?" interrupted Mary. 

Bryce hesitated a moment. He had a suspicion that this self-possessed 
young woman who was taking everything more quietly than he had 
anticipated, might possibly know more than he gave her credit for knowing. 
He had been watching her fingers since they sat down in the summer-house, 
and his sharp eyes saw that they were as steady as the spire of the cathedral 
above the trees--he knew from that that she was neither frightened nor 
anxious. 

"Oh, well--seventeen to twenty years ago," he answered. "About that 
time. There were passages, I say, and they were of a nature which suggests 
that the re-appearance of Braden on Ransford's present stage of life would 
be, extremely unpleasant and unwelcome to Ransford." 

"Vague!" murmured Mary. "Extremely vague!" 

"But quite enough," retorted Bryce, "to give the police the suggestion of 
motive. I tell you the police know quite enough to know that Braden was, of 
all men in the world, the last man Ransford desired to see cross his path 
again. And--on that morning on which the Paradise affair occurred--Braden 
did cross his path. Therefore, in the conventional police way of thinking and 
looking at things, there's motive." 

"Motive for what?" asked Mary. 

Bryce arrived here at one of his critical stages, and he paused a moment 
in order to choose his words. 

"Don't get any false ideas or impressions," he said at last. "I'm not 
accusing Ransford of anything. I'm only telling you what I know the police 
think and are on the very edge of accusing him of. To put it plainly--of 
murder. They say he'd a motive for murdering Braden--and with them 
motive is everything. It's the first thing they seem to think of; they first 
question they ask themselves. 'Why should this man have murdered that 
man?'--do you see! 'What motive had he?--that's the point. And they think-- 


these chaps like Mitchington and the London man--that Ransford certainly 
had a motive for getting rid of Braden when they met." 

"What was the motive?" asked Mary. 

"They've found out something--perhaps a good deal--about what 
happened between Braden and Ransford some years ago," replied Bryce. 
"And their theory is--if you want to know the truth --that Ransford ran away 
with Braden's wife, and that Braden had been looking for him ever since." 

Bryce had kept his eyes on Mary's hands, and now at last he saw the 
girl's fingers tremble. But her voice was steady enough when she spoke. 

"Is that mere conjecture on their part, or is it based on any fact?" she 
asked. 

"I'm not in full knowledge of all their secrets," answered Bryce, "but 
I've heard enough to know that there's a basis of undeniable fact on which 
they're going. I know for instance, beyond doubt, that Braden and Ransford 
were bosom friends, years ago, that Braden was married to a girl whom 
Ransford had wanted to marry, that Braden's wife suddenly left him, 
mysteriously, a few years later, and that, at the same time, Ransford made 
an equally mysterious disappearance. The police know all that. What is the 
inference to be drawn? What inference would any one--you yourself, for 
example--draw?" 

"None, till I've heard what Dr. Ransford had to say," replied Mary. 

Bryce disliked that ready retort. He was beginning to feel that he was 
being met by some force stronger that his own. 

"That's all very well," he remarked. "I don't say that I wouldn't do the 
same. But I'm only explaining the police position, and showing you the 
danger likely to arise from it. The police theory is this, as far as I can make 
it out: Ransford, years ago, did Braden a wrong, and Braden certainly swore 
revenge when he could find him. Circumstances prevented Braden from 
seeking him closely for some time; at last they met here, by accident. Here 
the police aren't decided. One theory is that there was an altercation, blows, 
a struggle, in the course of which Braden met his death; the other is that 
Ransford deliberately took Braden up into the gallery and flung him 
through that open doorway--" 

"That," observed Mary, with something very like a sneer, "seems so 
likely that I should think it would never occur to anybody but the sort of 
people you're telling me of! No man of any real sense would believe it for a 
minute!" 


"Some people of plain common sense do believe it for all that!" retorted 
Bryce. "For it's quite possible. But as I say, I'm only repeating. And of 
course, the rest of it follows on that. The police theory is that Collishaw 
witnessed Braden's death at Ransford's hands, that Ransford got to know 
that Collishaw knew of that, and that he therefore quietly removed 
Collishaw. And it is on all that that they're going, and will go. Don't ask me 
if I think they're right or wrong! I'm only telling you what I know so as to 
show you what danger Ransford is in." 

Mary made no immediate answer, and Bryce sat watching her. 
Somehow--he was at a loss to explain it to himself--things were not going 
as he had expected. He had confidently believed that the girl would be 
frightened, scared, upset, ready to do anything that he asked or suggested. 
But she was plainly not frightened. And the fingers which busied 
themselves with the fancy-work had become steady again, and her voice 
had been steady all along. 

"Pray," she asked suddenly, and with a little satirical inflection of voice 
which Brice was quick to notice, "pray, how is it that you--not a policeman, 
not a detective!--come to know so much of all this? Since when were you 
taken into the confidence of Mitchington and the mysterious person from 
London?" 

"You know as well as I do that I have been dragged into the case against 
my wishes," answered Bryce almost sullenly. "I was fetched to Braden--I 
saw him die. It was I who found Collishaw--dead. Of course, I've been 
mixed up, whether I would or not, and I've had to see a good deal of the 
police, and naturally I've learnt things." 

Mary suddenly turned on him with a flash of the eye which might have 
warmed Bryce that he had signally failed in the main feature of his 
adventure. 

"And what have you learnt that makes you come here and tell me all 
this?" she exclaimed. "Do you think I'm a simpleton, Dr. Bryce? You set out 
by saying that Dr. Ransford is in danger from the police, and that you know 
more--much more than the police! what does that mean? Shall I tell you? It 
means that you--you!--know that the police are wrong, and that if you like 
you can prove to them that they are wrong! Now, then isn't that so?" 

"I am in possession of certain facts," began Bryce. "I--" 

Mary stopped him with a look. 


"My turn!" she said. "You're in possession of certain facts. Now isn't it 
the truth that the facts you are in possession of are proof enough to you that 
Dr. Ransford is as innocent as I am? It's no use your trying to deceive me! 
Isn't that so?" 

"I could certainly turn the police off his track," admitted Bryce, who 
was growing highly uncomfortable. "I could divert--" 

Mary gave him another look and dropping her needlework continued to 
watch him steadily. 

"Do you call yourself a gentleman?" she asked quietly. "Or we'll leave 
the term out. Do you call yourself even decently honest? For, if you do, how 
can you have the sheer impudence --more, insolence!--to come here and tell 
me all this when you know that the police are wrong and that you could--to 
use your own term, which is your way of putting it--turn them off the wrong 
track? Whatever sort of man are you? Do you want to know my opinion of 
you in plain words?" 

"You seem very anxious to give it, anyway," retorted Bryce. 

"I will give it, and it will perhaps put an end to this," answered Mary. "Tf 
you are in possession of anything in the way of evidence which would 
prove Dr. Ransford's innocence and you are wilfully suppressing it, you are 
bad, wicked, base, cruel, unfit for any decent being's society! And," she 
added, as she picked up her work and rose, "you're not going to have any 
more of mine!" 

"A moment!" said Bryce. He was conscious that he had somehow 
played all his cards badly, and he wanted another opening. "You're 
misunderstanding me altogether! I never said--never inferred--that I 
wouldn't save Ransford." 

"Then, if there's need, which I don't admit, you acknowledge that you 
could save him?" she exclaimed sharply. "Just as I thought. Then, if you're 
an honest man, a man with any pretensions to honour, why don't you at 
once! Any man who had such feelings as those I've just mentioned wouldn't 
hesitate one second. But you--you!--you come and--talk about it! As if it 
were a game! Dr. Bryce, you make me feel sick, mentally, morally sick." 

Bryce had risen to his feet when Mary rose, and he now stood staring at 
her. Ever since his boyhood he had laughed and sneered at the mere idea of 
the finer feelings--he believed that every man has his price--and that 
honesty and honour are things useful as terms but of no real existence. And 
now he was wondering--really wondering--if this girl meant the things she 


said: if she really felt a mental loathing of such minds and purposes as he 
knew his own were, or if it were merely acting on her part. Before he could 
speak she turned on him again more fiercely than before. 

"Shall I tell you something else in plain language?" she asked. "You 
evidently possess a very small and limited knowledge--if you have any at 
all!--of women, and you apparently don't rate their mental qualities at any 
high standard. Let me tell you that I am not quite such a fool as you seem to 
think me! You came here this afternoon to bargain with me! You happen to 
know how much I respect my guardian and what I owe him for the care he 
has taken of me and my brother. You thought to trade on that! You thought 
you could make a bargain with me; you were to save Dr. Ransford, and for 
reward you were to have me! You daren't deny it. Dr. Bryce --I can see 
through you!" 

"[ never said it, at any rate," answered Bryce. 

"Once more, I say, I'm not a fool!" exclaimed Mary. "I saw through you 
all along. And you've failed! I'm not in the least frightened by what you've 
said. If the police arrest Dr. Ransford, Dr. Ransford knows how to defend 
himself. And you're not afraid for him! You know you aren't. It wouldn't 
matter twopence to you if he were hanged tomorrow, for you hate him. But 
look to yourself! Men who cheat, and scheme, and plot, and plan as you do 
come to bad ends. Mind yours! Mind the wheel doesn't come full circle. 
And now, if you please, go away and don't dare to come near me again!" 

Bryce made no answer. He had listened, with an attempt at a smile, to 
all this fiery indignation, but as Mary spoke the last words he was suddenly 
aware of something that drew his attention from her and them. Through an 
opening in Ransford's garden hedge he could see the garden door of the 
Folliots' house across the Close. And at that moment out of it emerge Folliot 
himself in conversation with Glassdale! 

Without a word, Bryce snatched up his hat from the table of the 
summer-house, and went swiftly away--a new scheme, a new idea in his 
mind. 

CHAPTER XXIV 

FINESSE 

Glassdale, journeying into Wrychester half an hour after Bryce had left 
him at the Saxonsteade Arms, occupied himself during his ride across 
country in considering the merits of the two handbills which Bryce had 
given him. One announced an offer of five hundred pounds reward for 


information in the Braden-Collishaw matter; the other, of a thousand 
pounds. It struck him as a curious thing that two offers should be made --it 
suggested, at once, that more than one person was deeply interested in this 
affair. But who were they?--no answer to that question appeared on the 
handbills, which were, in each case, signed by Wrychester solicitors. To one 
of these Glassdale, on arriving in the old city, promptly proceeded -- 
selecting the offerer of the larger reward. He presently found himself in the 
presence of an astute-looking man who, having had his visitor's name sent 
in to him, regarded Glassdale with very obvious curiosity. 

"Mr. Glassdale?" he said inquiringly, as the caller took an offered chair. 
"Are you, by any chance, the Mr. Glassdale whose name is mentioned in 
connection with last night's remarkable affair?" 

He pointed to a copy of the weekly newspaper, lying on his desk, and to 
a formal account of the discovery of the Saxonsteade jewels which had been 
furnished to the press, at the Duke's request, by Mitchington. Glassdale 
glanced at it --unconcernedly. 

"The same," he answered. "But I didn't call here on that matter--though 
what I did call about is certainly relative to it. You've offered a reward for 
any information that would lead to the solution of that mystery about 
Braden--and the other man, Collishaw." 

"Of a thousand pounds--yes!" replied the solicitor, looking at his visitor 
with still more curiosity, mingled with expectancy. "Can you give any?" 

Glassdale pulled out the two handbills which he had obtained from 
Bryce. 

"There are two rewards offered," he remarked. "Are they entirely 
independent of each other?" 

"We know nothing of the other," answered the solicitor. "Except, of 
course, that it exists. They're quite independent." 

"Who's offering the five hundred pound one?" asked Glassdale. 

The solicitor paused, looking his man over. He saw at once that 
Glassdale had, or believed he had, something to tell--and was disposed to be 
unusually cautious about telling it. 

"Well," he replied, after a pause. "I believe--in fact, it's an open secret-- 
that the offer of five hundred pounds is made by Dr. Ransford." 

"And--yours?" inquired Glassdale. "Who's at the back of yours-a 
thousand?" 

The solicitor smiled. 


"You haven't answered my question, Mr. Glassdale," he observed. "Can 
you give any information?" 

Glassdale threw his questioner a significant glance. 

"Whatever information I might give," he said, "I'd only give to a 
principal--the principal. From what I've seen and known of all this, there's 
more in it than is on the surface. I can tell something. I knew John Braden-- 
who, of course, was John Brake--very well, for some years. Naturally, I was 
in his confidence." 

"About more than the Saxonsteade jewels, you mean?" asked the 
solicitor. 

"About more than that," assented Glassdale. "Private matters. I've no 
doubt I can throw some light some!--on this Wrychester Paradise affair. 
But, as I said just now, I'll only deal with the principal. I wouldn't tell you, 
for instance--as your principal's solicitor." 

The solicitor smiled again. 

"Your ideas, Mr. Glassdale, appear to fit in with our principal's," he 
remarked. "His instructions--strict instructions--to us are that if anybody 
turns up who can give any information, it's not to be given to us, but to-- 
himself!" 

"Wise man!" observed Glassdale. "That's just what I feel about it. It's a 
mistake to share secrets with more than one person." 

"There is a secret, then!" asked the solicitor, half slyly. 

"Might be," replied Glassdale. "Who's your client?" 

The solicitor pulled a scrap of paper towards him and wrote a few words 
on it. He pushed it towards his caller, and Glassdale picked it up and read 
what had been written--Mr. Stephen Folliot, The Close. 

"You'd better go and see him," said the solicitor, suggestively. "You'll 
find him reserved enough." 

Glassdale read and re-read the name--as if he were endeavouring to 
recollect it, or connect it with something. 

"What particular reason has this man for wishing to find this out?" he 
inquired. 

"Can't say, my good sir!" replied the solicitor, with a smile. "Perhaps 
he'll tell you. He hasn't told me." 

Glassdale rose to take his leave. But with his hand on the door he 
turned. 

"Is this gentleman a resident in the place?" he asked. 


"A well-known townsman," replied the solicitor. "You'll easily find his 
house in the Close--everybody knows it." 

Glassdale went away then--and walked slowly towards the Cathedral 
precincts. On his way he passed two places at which he was half inclined to 
call--one was the police-station; the other, the office of the solicitors who 
were acting on behalf of the offerer of five hundred pounds. He half glanced 
at. the solicitor's door--but on reflection went forward. A man who was 
walking across the Close pointed out the Folliot residence--Glassdale 
entered by the garden door, and in another minute came face to face with 
Folliot himself, busied, as usual, amongst his rose-trees. 

Glassdale saw Folliot and took stock of him before Folliot knew that a 
stranger was within his gates. Folliot, in an old jacket which he kept for his 
horticultural labours, was taking slips from a standard; he looked as 
harmless and peaceful as his occupation. A quiet, inoffensive, somewhat 
benevolent elderly man, engaged in work, which suggested leisure and 
peace. 

But Glassdale, after a first quick, searching glance, took another and 
longer one--and went nearer with a discreet laugh. 

"Folliot turned quietly, and seeing the stranger, showed no surprise. He 
had a habit of looking over the top rims of his spectacles at people, and he 
looked in this way at Glassdale, glancing him up and down calmly. 
Glassdale lifted his slouch hat and advanced. 

"Mr. Folliot, I believe, sir?" he said. "Mr. Stephen Folliot?" 

"Aye, just so!" responded Folliot. "But I don't know you. Who may you 
be, now?" 

"My name, sir, is Glassdale," answered the other. "I've just come from 
your solicitor's. I called to see him this afternoon--and he told me that the 
business I called about could only be dealt with--or discussed--with you. 
So--I came here." 

Folliot, who had been cutting slips off a rose-tree, closed his knife and 
put it away in his old jacket. He turned and quietly inspected his visitor 
once more. 

"Aye!" he said quietly. "So you're after that thousand pound reward, 
eh?" 

"I should have no objection to it, Mr. Folliot," replied Glassdale. 

"I dare say not," remarked Folliot, dryly. "I dare say not! And which are 
you, now?--one of those who think they can tell something, or one that 


really can tell? Eh?" 

"You'll know that better when we've had a bit of talk, Mr. Folliot," 
answered Glassdale, accompanying his reply with a direct glance. 

"Oh, well, now then, I've no objection to a bit of talk--none whatever!" 
said Folliot. "Here!--we'll sit down on that bench, amongst the roses. Quite 
private here--nobody about. And now," he continued, as Glassdale 
accompanied him to a rustic bench set beneath a pergola of rambler roses, 
"who are you, like? I read a queer account in this morning's local paper of 
what happened in the Cathedral grounds yonder last night, and there was a 
person of your name mentioned. Are you that Glassdale?" 

"The same, Mr. Folliot," answered the visitor, promptly. 

"Then you knew Braden--the man who lost his life here?" asked Folliot. 

"Very well indeed," replied Glassdale. 

"For how long?" demanded Folliot. 

"Some years--aS a mere acquaintance, seen now and then," said 
Glassdale. "A few years, recently, as what you might call a close friend." 

"Tell you any of his secrets?" asked Folliot. 

"Yes, he did!" answered Glassdale. 

"Anything that seems to relate to his death--and the mystery about it?" 
inquired Folliot. 

"I think so," said Glassdale. "Upon consideration, I think so!" 

"Ah--and what might it be, now?" continued Folliot. He gave Glassdale 
a look which seemed to denote and imply several things. "It might be to 
your advantage to explain a bit, you know," he added. "One has to be a 
little--vague, eh?" 

"There was a certain man that Braden was very anxious to find," said 
Glassdale. "He'd been looking for him for a good many years." 

"A man?" asked Folliot. "One?" 

"Well, as a matter of fact, there were two," admitted Glassdale, "but 
there was one in particular. The other--the second--so Braden said, didn't 
matter; he was or had been, only a sort of cat's-paw of the man he especially 
wanted." 

"I see," said Folliot. He pulled out a cigar case and offered a cigar to his 
visitor, afterwards lighting one himself. "And what did Braden want that 
man for?" he asked. 

Glassdale waited until his cigar was in full going order before he 
answered this question. Then he replied in one word. 


"Revenge!" 

Folliot put his thumbs in the armholes of his buff waistcoat and leaning 
back, seemed to be admiring his roses. 

"Ah!" he said at last. "Revenge, now? A sort of vindictive man, was he? 
Wanted to get his knife into somebody, eh?" 

"He wanted to get something of his own back from a man who'd done 
him," answered Glassdale, with a short laugh. "That's about it!" 

For a minute or two both men smoked in silence. Then Folliot --still 
regarding his roses--put a leading question. 

"Give you any details?" he asked. 

"Enough," said Glassdale. "Braden had been done--over a money 
transaction--by these men--one especially, as head and front of the affair-- 
and it had cost him--more than anybody would think! Naturally, he wanted- 
-if he ever got the chance--his revenge. Who wouldn't?” 

"And he'd tracked 'em down, eh?" asked Folliot. 

"There are questions I can answer, and there are questions I can't 
answer," responded Glassdale. "That's one of the questions I've no reply to. 
For--I don't know! But--I can say this. He hadn't tracked 'em down the day 
before he came to Wrychester!" 

"You're sure of that?" asked Folliot. "He--didn't come here on that 
account?" 

"No, I'm sure he didn't!" answered Glassdale, readily. "If he had, I 
should have known. I was with him till noon the day he came here--in 
London--and when he took his ticket at Victoria for Wrychester, he'd no 
more idea than the man in the moon as to where those men had got to. He 
mentioned it as we were having a bit of lunch together before he got into 
the train. No--he didn't come to Wrychester for any such purpose as that! 
But--" 

He paused and gave Folliot a meaning glance out of the corner of his 
eyes. 

"Aye--what?" asked Folliot. 

"IT think he met at least one of 'em here," said Glassdale, quietly. "And-- 
perhaps both." 

"Leading to--misfortune for him?" suggested Folliot. 

"If you like to put it that way--yes," assented Glassdale. 

Folliot smoked a while in more reflective silence. 


"Aye, well!" he said at last. "I suppose you haven't put these ideas of 
yours before anybody, now?" 

"Present ideas?" asked Glassdale, sharply. "Not to a soul! I've not had 
‘em--very long." 

"You're the sort of man that another man can do a deal with, I suppose?" 
suggested Folliot. "That is, if it's made worth your while, of course?" 

"I shouldn't wonder," replied Glassdale. "And--if it is made worth my 
while." 

Folliot mused a little. Then he tapped Glassdale's elbow. 

"You see," he said, confidentially, "it might be, you know, that I had a 
little purpose of my own in, offering that reward. It might be that it was a 
very particular friend of mine that had the misfortune to have incurred this 
man Braden's hatred. And I might want to save him, d'ye see, from--well, 
from the consequence of what's happened, and to hear about it first if 
anybody came forward, eh?" 

"As I've done," said Glassdale. 

"As--you've done," assented Folliot. "Now, perhaps it would be in the 
interest of this particular friend of mine if he made it worth your while to-- 
Say no more to anybody, eh?" 

"Very much worth his while, Mr. Folliot," declared Glassdale. 

"Aye, well," continued Folliot. "This very particular friend would just 
want to know, you know, how much you really, truly know! Now, for 
instance, about these two men--and one in particular--that Braden was after? 
Did--did he name 'em?" 

Glassdale leaned a little nearer to his companion on the rose-screened 
bench. 

"He named them--to me!" he said in a whisper. "One was a man called 
Falkiner Wraye, and the other man was a man named Flood. Is that 
enough?" 

"I think you'd better come and see me this evening," answered Folliot. 
"Come just about dusk to that door--I'll meet you there. Fine roses these of 
mine, aren't they?" he continued, as they rose. "I occupy myself entirely 
with 'em." 

He walked with Glassdale to the garden door, and stood there watching 
his visitor go away up the side of the high wall until he turned into the path 
across Paradise. And then, as Folliot was retreating to his roses, he saw 
Bryce coming over the Close--and Bryce beckoned to him. 


CHAPTER XXV 

THE OLD WELL HOUSE 

When Bryce came hurrying up to him, Folliot was standing at his 
garden door with his hands thrust under his coat-tails --the very picture of a 
benevolent, leisured gentleman who has nothing to do and is disposed to 
give his time to anybody. He glanced at Bryce as he had glanced at 
Glassdale--over the tops of his spectacles, and the glance had no more than 
mild inquiry in it. But if Bryce had been less excited, he would have seen 
that Folliot, as he beckoned him inside the garden, swept a sharp look over 
the Close and ascertained that there was no one about, that Bryce's entrance 
was unobserved. Save for a child or two, playing under the tall elms near 
one of the gates, and for a clerical figure that stalked a path in the far 
distance, the Close was empty of life. And there was no one about, either, in 
that part of Folliot's big garden. 

"I want a bit of talk with you,” said Bryce as Folliot closed the door and 
turned down a side-path to a still more retired region. "Private talk. Let's go 
where it's quiet." 

Without replying in words to this suggestion, Folliot led the way 
through his rose-trees to a far corner of his grounds, where an old building 
of grey stone, covered with ivy, stood amongst high trees. He turned the key 
of a doorway and motioned Bryce to enter. 

"Quiet enough in here, doctor," he observed. "You've never seen this 
place--bit of a fancy of mine." 

Bryce, absorbed as he was in the thoughts of the moment, glanced 
cursorily at the place into which Folliot had led him. It was a square 
building of old stone, its walls unlined, unplastered; its floor paved with 
much worn flags of limestone, evidently set down in a long dead age and 
now polished to marble-like smoothness. In its midst, set flush with the 
floor, was what was evidently a trap-door, furnished with a heavy iron ring. 
To this Folliot pointed, with a glance of significant interest. 

"Deepest well in all Wrychester under that," he remarked. "You'd never 
think it--it's a hundred feet deep--and more! Dry now--water gave out some 
years ago. Some people would have pulled this old well-house down--but 
not me! I did better--I turned it to good account." He raised a hand and 
pointed upward to an obviously modern ceiling of strong oak timbers. "Had 
that put in," he continued, "and turned the top of the building into a little 
snuggery. Come up!" 


He led the way to a flight of steps in one corner of the lower room, 
pushed open a door at their head, and showed his companion into a small 
apartment arranged and furnished in something closely approaching to 
luxury. The walls were hung with thick fabrics; the carpeting was equally 
thick; there were pictures, books, and curiosities; the two or three chairs 
were deep and big enough to lie down in; the two windows commanded 
pleasant views of the Cathedral towers on one side and of the Close on the 
other. 

"Nice little place to be alone in, d'ye see?" said Folliot. "Cool in 
summer--warm in winter--modern fire-grate, you notice. Come here when I 
want to do a bit of quiet thinking, what?" 

"Good place for that--certainly," agreed Bryce. 

Folliot pointed his visitor to one of the big chairs and turning to a 
cabinet brought out some glasses, a syphon of soda-water, and a heavy cut- 
glass decanter. He nodded at a box of cigars which lay open on a table at 
Bryce's elbow as he began to mix a couple of drinks. 

"Help yourself," he said. "Good stuff, those." 

Not until he had given Bryce a drink, and had carried his own glass to 
another easy chair did Folliot refer to any reason for Bryce's visit. But once 
settled down, he looked at him speculatively. 

"What did you want to see me about?" he asked. 

Bryce, who had lighted a cigar, looked across its smoke at the 
imperturbable face opposite. 

"You've just had Glassdale here," he observed quietly. "I saw him leave 
you." 

Folliot nodded--without any change of expression. 
"Aye, doctor," he said. "And--what do you know about Glassdale, 
now?" 

Bryce, who would have cheerfully hobnobbed with a man whom he was 
about to conduct to the scaffold, lifted his glass and drank. 

"A good deal," he answered as he set the glass down. "The fact is--I 
came here to tell you so!--I know a good deal about everything." 

"A wide term!" remarked Folliot. "You've got some limitation to it, I 
should think. What do you mean by--everything?" 

"IT mean about recent matters," replied Bryce. "I've interested myself in 
them--for reasons of my own. Ever since Braden was found at the foot of 
those stairs in Paradise, and I was fetched to him, I've interested myself. 


And--I've discovered a great deal--more, much more than's known to 
anybody." 

Folliot threw one leg over the other and began to jog his foot. 

"Oh!" he said after a pause. "Dear me! And--what might you know, 
now, doctor? Aught you can tell me eh?" 

"Lots!" answered Bryce. "I came to tell you--on seeing that Glassdale 
had been with you. Because--I was with Glassdale this morning." 

Folliot made no answer. But Bryce saw that his cool, almost indifferent 
manner was changing--he was beginning, under the surface, to get anxious. 

"When I left Glassdale--at noon," continued Bryce, "I'd no idea--and I 
don't think he had--that he was coming to see you. But I know what put the 
notion into his head. I gave him copies of those two reward bills. He no 
doubt thought he might make a bit--and so he came in to town, and--to 
you.” 

"Well?" asked Folliot. 

"I shouldn't wonder," remarked Bryce, reflectively, and almost as if 
speaking to himself, "I shouldn't at all wonder if Glassdale's the sort of man 
who can be bought. He, no doubt, has his price. But all that Glassdale 
knows is nothing--to what I know." 

Folliot had allowed his cigar to go out. He threw it away, took a fresh 
one from the box, and slowly struck a match and lighted it. 

"What might you know, now?" he asked after another pause. 

"I've a bit of a faculty for finding things out," answered Bryce boldly. 
"And I've developed it. I wanted to know all about Braden--and about who 
killed him--and why. There's only one way of doing all that sort of thing, 
you know. You've got to go back--a long way back--to the very beginnings. 
I went back--to the time when Braden was married. Not as Braden, of 
course--but as who he really was--John Brake. That was at a place called 
Braden Medworth, near Barthorpe, in Liecestershire." 

He paused there, watching Folliot. But Folliot showed no more than 
close attention, and Bryce went on. 

"Not much in that--for the really important part of the story," he 
continued. "But Brake had other associations with Barthorpe--a bit later. He 
got to know--got into close touch with a Barthorpe man who, about the time 
of Brake's marriage, left Barthorpe end settled in London. Brake and this 
man began to have some secret dealings together. There was another man in 
with them, too--a man who was a sort of partner of the Barthorpe man's. 


Brake had evidently a belief in these men, and he trusted them-- 
unfortunately for himself he sometimes trusted the bank's money to them. I 
know what happened--he used to let them have money for short financial 
transactions--to be refunded within a very brief space. But --he went to the 
fire too often, and got his fingers burned in the end. The two men did him-- 
one of them in particular--and cleared out. He had to stand the racket. He 
stood it--to the tune of ten years' penal servitude. And, naturally, when he'd 
finished his time, he wanted to find those two men--and began a long search 
for them. Like to know the names of the men, Mr. Folliot?" 

"You might mention 'em--if you know 'em," answered Folliot. 

"The name of the particular one was Wraye--Falkiner Wraye," replied 
Bryce promptly. "Of the other--the man of lesser importance--Flood." 

The two men looked quietly at each other for a full moment's silence. 
And it was Bryce who first spoke with a ring of confidence in his tone 
which showed that he knew he had the whip hand. 

"Shall I tell you something about Falkiner Wraye?" he asked. "I will!-- 
it's deeply interesting. Mr. Falkiner Wraye, after cheating and deceiving 
Brake, and leaving him to pay the penalty of his over-trustfulness, cleared 
out of England and carried his money-making talents to foreign parts. He 
succeeded in doing well--he would!--and eventually he came back and 
married a rich widow and settled himself down in an out-of-the-world 
English town to grow roses. You're Falkiner Wraye, you know, Mr. Folliot!" 

Bryce laughed as he made this direct accusation, and sitting forward in 
his chair, pointed first to Folliot's face and then to his left hand. 

"Falkiner Wraye," he said, "had an unfortunate gun accident in his youth 
which marked him for life. He lost the middle finger of his left hand, and he 
got a bad scar on his left jaw. There they are, those marks! Fortunate for 
you, Mr. Folliot, that the police don't know all that I know, for if they did, 
those marks would have done for you days ago!" For a minute or two 
Folliot sat joggling his leg--a bad sign in him of rising temper if Bryce had 
but known it. While he remained silent he watched Bryce narrowly, and 
when he spoke, his voice was calm as ever. 

"And what use do you intend to put your knowledge to, if one may 
ask?" he inquired, half sneeringly. "You said just now that you'd no doubt 
that man Glassdale could be bought, and I'm inclining to think that you're 
one of those men that have their price. What is it?" 


"We've not come to that," retorted Bryce. "You're a bit mistaken. If I 
have my price, it's not in the same commodity that Glassdale would want. 
But before we do any talking about that sort of thing, I want to add to my 
stock of knowledge. Look here! We'll be candid. I don't care a snap of my 
fingers that Brake, or Braden's dead, or that Collishaw's dead, nor if one had 
his neck broken and the other was poisoned, but--whose hand was that 
which the mason, Varner, saw that morning, when Brake was flung out of 
that doorway? Come, now!--whose?" 

"Not mine, my lad!" answered Folliot, confidently. "That's a fact?" 

Bryce hesitated, giving Folliot a searching look. And Folliot nodded 
solemnly. "I tell you, not mine!" he repeated. "I'd naught to do with it!" 

"Then who had?" demanded Bryce. "Was it the other man--Flood? And 
if so, who is Flood?" 

Folliot got up from his chair and, cigar between his lips and hands under 
the tails of his old coat, walked silently about the quiet room for awhile. He 
was evidently thinking deeply, and Bryce made no attempt to disturb him. 
Some minutes went by before Folliot took the cigar from his lips and 
leaning against the chimneypiece looked fixedly at his visitor. 

"Look here, my lad!" he said, earnestly. "You're no doubt, as you say, a 
good hand at finding things out, and you've doubtless done a good bit of 
ferreting, and done it well enough in your own opinion. But there's one 
thing you can't find out, and the police can't find out either, and that's the 
precise truth about Braden's death. I'd no hand in it--it couldn't be fastened 
on to me, anyhow." 

Bryce looked up and interjected one word. 

"Collishaw?" 

"Nor that, neither," answered Folliot, hastily. "Maybe I know something 
about both, but neither you nor the police nor anybody could fasten me to 
either matter! Granting all you say to be true, where's the positive truth?" 

"What about circumstantial evidence," asked Bryce. 

"You'd have a job to get it," retorted Folliot. "Supposing that all you say 
is true about--about past matters? Nothing can prove--nothing!--that I ever 
met Braden that morning. On the other hand, I can prove, easily, that I never 
did meet him; I can account for every minute of my time that day. As to the 
other affair--not an ounce of direct evidence!" 

"Then--it was the other man!" exclaimed Bryce. "Now then, who is he?" 

Folliot replied with a shrewd glance. 


"A man who by giving away another man gave himself away would be 
a damned fool!" he answered. "If there is another man--" 

"As if there must be!" interrupted Bryce. 

"Then he's safe!" concluded Folliot. "You'll get nothing from me about 
him!" 

"And nobody can get at you except through him?" asked Bryce. 

"That's about it," assented Folliot laconically. 

Bryce laughed cynically. 

"A pretty coil!" he said 4th a sneer. "Here! You talked about my price. 
I'm quite content to hold my tongue if you'd tell me something, about what 
happened seventeen years ago." 

"What?" asked Folliot. 

"You knew Brake, you must have known his family affairs," said Bryce. 
"What became of Brake's wife and children when he went to prison?" 

Folliot shook his head, and it was plain to Bryce that his gesture of 
dissent was genuine. 

"You're wrong," he answered. "I never at any time knew anything of 
Brake's family affairs. So little indeed, that I never even knew he was 
married." 

Bryce rose to his feet and stood staring. 

"What!" he exclaimed. "You mean to tell me that, even now, you don't 
know that Brake had two children, and that--that --oh, it's incredible!" 

"What's incredible?" asked Folliot. "What are you talking about?" 

Bryce in his eagerness and surprise grasped Folliot's arm and shook it. 

"Good heavens, man!" he said. "Those two wards of Ransford's are 
Brake's girl and boy! Didn't you know that, didn't you?" 

"Never!" answered Folliot. "Never! And who's Ransford, then? I never 
heard Brake speak of any Ransford! What game is all this’? What--" 

Before Bryce could reply, Folliot suddenly started, thrust his companion 
aside and went to one of the windows. A sharp exclamation from him took 
Bryce to his side. Folliot lifted a shaking hand and pointed into the garden. 

"There!" he whispered. "Hell and--What's this mean?" 

Bryce looked in the direction pointed out. Behind the pergola of rambler 
roses the figures of men were coming towards the old well-house led by one 
of Folliot's gardeners. Suddenly they emerged into full view, and in front of 
the rest was Mitchington and close behind him the detective, and behind 
him--Glassdale! 


CHAPTER XXVI 

THE OTHER MAN 

It was close on five o'clock when Glassdale, leaving Folliot at his 
garden door, turned the corner into the quietness of the Precincts. He 
walked about there a while, staring at the queer old houses with eyes which 
Saw neither fantastic gables nor twisted chimneys. Glassdale was thinking. 
And the result of his reflections was that he suddenly exchanged his idle 
sauntering for brisker steps and walked sharply round to the police-station, 
where he asked to see Mitchington. 

Mitchington and the detective were just about to walk down to the 
railway-station to meet Ransford, in accordance with his telegram. At sight 
of Glassdale they went back into the inspector's office. Glassdale closed the 
door and favoured them with a knowing smile. 

"Something else for you, inspector!" he said. "Mixed up a bit with last 
night's affair, too. About these mysteries--Braden and Collishaw--I can tell 
you one man who's in them." 

"Who, then?" demanded Mitchington. 

Glassdale went a step nearer to the two officials and lowered his voice. 

"The man who's known here as Stephen Folliot," he answered. "That's a 
fact!" 

"Nonsense!" exclaimed Mitchington. Then he laughed incredulously. 
"Can't believe it!" he continued. "Mr. Folliot! Must be some mistake!" 

"No mistake," replied Glassdale. "Besides, Folliot's only an assumed 
name. That man is really one Falkiner Wraye, the man Braden, or Brake, 
was seeking for many a year, the man who cheated Brake and got him into 
trouble. I tell you it's a fact! He's admitted it, or as good as done so, to me 
just now." 

"To you? And--let you come away and spread it?" exclaimed 
Mitchington. "That's incredible! more astonishing than the other!" 

Glassdale laughed. 

"Ah, but I let him think I could be squared, do you see?" he said. "Hush- 
money, you know. He's under the impression that I'm to go back to him this 
evening to settle matters. I knew so much--identified him, as a matter of 
fact--that he'd no option. I tell you he's been in at both these affairs -- 
certain! But--there's another man." 

"Who's he?" demanded Mitchington. 


"Can't say, for I don't know, though I've an idea he'll be a fellow that 
Brake was also wanting to find," replied Glassdale. "But anyhow, I know 
what I'm talking about when I tell you of Folliot. You'd better do something 
before he suspects me." 

Mitchington glanced at the clock. 

"Come with us down to the station," he said. "Dr. Ransford's coming in 
on this express from town; he's got news for us. We'd better hear that first. 
Folliot!--good Lord!--who'd have believed or even dreamed it!" 

"You'll see," said Glassdale as they went out. 

"Maybe Dr. Ransford's got the same information." Ransford was out of 
the train as soon as it ran in, and hurried to where Mitchington and his 
companions were standing. And behind him, to Mitchington's surprise, 
came old Simpson Harker, who had evidently travelled with him. With a 
silent gesture Mitchington beckoned the whole party into an empty waiting- 
room and closed its door on them. 

"Now then, inspector," said Ransford without preface or ceremony, 
"you've got to act quickly! You got my wire--a few words will explain it. I 
went up to town this morning in answer to a message from the bank where 
Braden lodged his money when he returned to England. To tell you the 
truth, the managers there and myself have, since Braden's death, been 
carrying to a conclusion an investigation which I began on Braden's behalf-- 
though he never knew of it--years ago. At the bank I met Mr. Harker here, 
who had called to find something out for himself. Now I'll sum things up in 
a nutshell: for years Braden, or Brake, had been wanting to find two men 
who cheated him. The name of one is Wraye, of the other, Flood. I've been 
trying to trace them, too. At last we've got them. They're in this town, and 
without doubt the deaths of both Braden and Collishaw are at their door! 
You know both well enough. Wraye is-" 

"Mr. Folliot!" interrupted Mitchington, pointing to Glassdale. "So he's 
just told us; he's identified him as Wraye. But the other--who's he, doctor?" 

Ransford glanced at Glassdale as if he wished to question him, but 
instead he answered Mitchington's question. 

"The other man," he said, "the man Flood, is also a well-known man to 
you. Fladgate!" 

Mitchington started, evidently more astonished than by the first news. 

"What!" he exclaimed. "The verger! You don't say!" 


"Do you remember," continued Ransford, "that Folliot got Fladgate his 
appointment as verger not so very long after he himself came here? He did, 
anyway, and Fladgate is Flood. We've traced everything through Flood. 
Wraye has been a difficult man to trace, because of his residence abroad for 
a long time and his change of name, and so on, and it was only recently that 
my agents struck on a line through Flood. But there's the fact. And the 
probability is that when Braden came here he recognized and was 
recognized by these two, and that one or other of them is responsible for his 
death and for Collishaw's too. Circumstantial evidence, all of it, no doubt, 
but irresistible! Now, what do you propose to do?" 

Mitchington considered matters for a moment. 

"Fladgate first, certainly," he said. "He lives close by here; we'll go 
round to his cottage. If he sees he's in a tight place he may let things out. 
Let's go there at once." 

He led the whole party out of the station and down the High Street until 
they came to a narrow lane of little houses which ran towards the Close. At 
its entrance a policeman was walking his beat. Mitchington stopped to 
exchange a few words with him. 

"This man Fladgate," he said, rejoining the others, "lives alone--fifth 
cottage down here. He'll be about having his tea; we shall take him by 
surprise." Presently the group stood around a door at which Mitchington 
knocked gently, and it was on their grave and watchful faces that a tall, 
clean-shaven, very solemn-looking man gazed in astonishment as he opened 
the door, and started back. He went white to the lips and his hand fell 
trembling from the latch as Mitchington strode in and the rest crowded 
behind. 

"Now then, Fladgate!" said Mitchington, going straight to the point and 
watching his man narrowly, while the detective approached him closely on 
the other side. "I want you and a word with you at once. Your real name is 
Flood! What have you to say to that? And--it's no use beating about the 
bush --what have you to say about this Braden affair, and your share with 
Folliot in it, whose real name is Wraye. It's all come out about the two of 
you. If you've anything to say, you'd better say it." 

The verger, whose black gown lay thrown across the back of a chair, 
looked from one face to another with frightened eyes. It was very evident 
that the suddenness of the descent had completely unnerved him. Ransford's 
practised eyes saw that he was on the verge of a collapse. 


"Give him time, Mitchington," he said. "Pull yourself together," he 
added, turning to the man. "Don't be frightened; answer these questions!" 

"For God's sake, gentlemen!" grasped the verger. "What--what is it? 
What am I to answer? Before God, I'm as innocent as --as any of you--about 
Mr. Brake's death! Upon my soul and honour I am!" 

"You know all about it;" insisted Mitchington. 

"Come, now, isn't it true that you're Flood, and that Folliot's Wraye, the 
two men whose trick on him got Brake convicted years ago? Answer that!" 

Flood looked from one side to the other. He was leaning against his tea- 
table, set in the middle of his tidy living room. From the hearth his kettle 
sent out a pleasant singing that sounded strangely in contrast with the grim 
situation. 

"Yes, that's true," he said at last. "But in that affair I--I wasn't the 
principal. I was only--only Wraye's agent, as it were: I wasn't responsible. 
And when Mr. Brake came here, when I met him that morning--" 

He paused, still looking from one to another of his audience as if 
entreating their belief. 

"As sure as I'm a living man, gentlemen!" he suddenly burst out, "I'd no 
willing hand in Mr. Brake's death! I'll tell you the exact truth; I'll take my 
oath of it whenever you like. I'd have been thankful to tell, many a time, but 
for--for Wraye. He wouldn't let me at first, and afterwards it got 
complicated. It was this way. That morning--when Mr. Brake was found 
dead--I had occasion to go up into that gallery under the clerestory. I 
suddenly came on him face to face. He recognized me. And--I'm telling you 
the solemn, absolute truth, gentlemen!--he'd no sooner recognized me than 
he attacked me, seizing me by the arm. I hadn't recognized him at first, I did 
when he laid hold of me. I tried to shake him off, tried to quiet him; he 
struggled--I don't know what he wanted to do--he began to cry out--it was a 
wonder he wasn't heard in the church below, and he would have been only 
the organ was being played rather loudly. And in the struggle he slipped--it 
was just by that open doorway--and before I could do more than grasp at 
him, he shot through the opening and fell! It was sheer, pure accident, 
gentlemen! Upon my soul, I hadn't the least intention of harming him." 

"And after that?" asked Mitchington, at the end of a brief silence. 

"I saw Mr. Folliot--Wraye," continued Flood. "Just afterwards, that was. 
I told him; he bade me keep silence until we saw how things went. Later he 


forced me to be silent. What could I do? As things were, Wraye could have 
disclaimed me--I shouldn't have had a chance. So I held my tongue." 

"Now, then, Collishaw?" demanded Mitchington. "Give us the truth 
about that. Whatever the other was, that was murder!" 

Flood lifted his hand and wiped away the perspiration that had gathered 
on his face. 

"Before God, gentlemen!" he answered. "I know no more--at least, little 
more--about that than you do! I'll tell you all I do know. Wraye and I, of 
course, met now and then and talked about this. It got to our ears at last that 
Collishaw knew something. My own impression is that he saw what 
occurred between me and Mr. Brake--he was working somewhere up there. 
I wanted to speak to Collishaw. Wraye wouldn't let me, he bade me leave it 
to him. A bit later, he told me he'd squared Collishaw with fifty pounds--" 

Mitchington and the detective exchanged looks. 

Wraye--that's Folliot--paid Collishaw fifty pounds, did he?" asked the 
detective. 

"He told me so," replied Flood. "To hold his tongue. But I'd scarcely 
heard that when I heard of Collishaw's sudden death. And as to how that 
happened, or who--who brought it about --upon my soul, gentlemen, I know 
nothing! Whatever I may have thought, I never mentioned it to Wraye-- 
never! I--I daren't! You don't know what a man Wraye is! I've been under 
his thumb most of my life and--and what are you going to do with me, 
gentlemen?" 

Mitchington exchanged a word or two with the detective, and then, 
putting his head out of the door beckoned to the policeman to whom he had 
spoken at the end of the lane and who now appeared in company with a 
fellow-constable. He brought both into the cottage. 

"Get your tea," he said sharply to the verger. "These men will stop with 
you--you're not to leave this room." He gave some instructions to the two 
policemen in an undertone and motioned Ransford and the others to follow 
him. "It strikes me," he said, when they were outside in the narrow lane, 
"that what we've just heard is somewhere about the truth. And now we'll go 
on to Folliot's--there's a way to his house round here." 

Mrs. Folliot was out, Sackville Bonham was still where Bryce had left 
him, at the golf-links, when the pursuers reached Folliot's. A parlourmaid 
directed them to the garden; a gardener volunteered the suggestion that his 


master might be in the old well-house and showed the way. And Folliot and 
Bryce saw them coming and looked at each other. 

"Glassdale!" exclaimed Bryce. "By heaven, man!--he's told on you!" 

Folliot was still staring through the window. He saw Ransford and 
Harker following the leading figures. And suddenly he turned to Bryce. 

"You've no hand in this?" he demanded. 

"I?" exclaimed Bryce. "I never knew till just now!" 

Folliot pointed to the door. 

"Go down!" he said. "Let 'em in, bid 'em come up! I'll--I'll settle with 
‘em. Go!" 

Bryce hurried down to the lower apartment. He was filled with 
excitement--an unusual thing for him--but in the midst of it, as he made for 
the outer door, it suddenly struck him that all his schemings and plottings 
were going for nothing. The truth was at hand, and it was not going to 
benefit him in the slightest degree. He was beaten. 

But that was no time for philosophic reflection; already those outside 
were beating at the door. He flung it open, and the foremost men started in 
surprise at the sight of him. But Bryce bent forward to Mitchington-- 
anxious to play a part to the last. 

"He's upstairs!" he whispered. "Up there! He'll bluff it out if he can, but 
he's just admitted to me--" 

Mitchington thrust Bryce aside, almost roughly. 

"We know all about that!" he said. "I shall have a word or two for you 
later! Come on, now--" 

The men crowded up the stairway into Folliot's snuggery, Bryce, 
wondering at the inspector's words and manner, following closely behind 
him and the detective and Glassdale, who led the way. Folliot was standing 
in the middle of the room, one hand behind his back, the other in his pocket. 
And as the leading three entered the place he brought his concealed hand 
sharply round and presenting a revolver at Glassdale fired point-blank at 
him. 

But it was not Glassdale who fell. He, wary and watching, started aside 
as he saw Folliot's movement, and the bullet, passing between his arm and 
body, found its billet in Bryce, who fell, with little more than a groan, shot 
through the heart. And as he fell, Folliot, scarcely looking at what he had 
done, drew his other hand from his pocket, slipped something into his 
mouth and sat down in the big chair behind him ... and within a moment the 


other men in the room were looking with horrified faces from one dead face 
to another. 

CHAPTER XXVII 

THE GUARDED SECRET 

When Bryce had left her, Mary Bewery had gone into the house to await 
Ransford's return from town. She meant to tell him of all that Bryce had 
said and to beg him to take immediate steps to set matters right, not only 
that he himself might be cleared of suspicion but that Bryce's intrigues 
might be brought to an end. She had some hope that Ransford would bring 
back satisfactory news; she knew that his hurried visit to London had some 
connection with these affairs; and she also remembered what he had said on 
the previous night. And so, controlling her anger at Bryce and her 
impatience of the whole situation she waited as patiently as she could until 
the time drew near when Ransford might be expected to be seen coming 
across the Close. She knew from which direction he would come, and she 
remained near the dining-room window looking out for him. But six o'clock 
came and she had seen no sign of him; then, as she was beginning to think 
that he had missed the afternoon train she saw him, at the opposite side of 
the Close, talking earnestly to Dick, who presently came towards the house 
while Ransford turned back into Folliot's garden. 

Dick Bewery came hurriedly in. His sister saw at once that he had just 
heard news which had had a sobering effect on his usually effervescent 
spirits. He looked at her as if he wondered exactly how to give her his 
message. 

"I saw you with the doctor just now," she said, using the term by which 
she and her brother always spoke of their guardian. "Why hasn't he come 
home" 

Dick came close to her, touching her arm. 

"I say!" he said, almost whispering. "Don't be frightened --the doctor's 
all right--but there's something awful just happened. At Folliot's." 

"What" she demanded. "Speak out, Dick! I'm not frightened. What is 
it?” 

Dick shook his head as if he still scarcely realized the full significance 
of his news. 

"It's all a licker to me yet!" he answered. "I don't understand it--I only 
know what the doctor told me--to come and tell you. Look here, it's pretty 
bad. Folliot and Bryce are both dead!" 


In spite of herself Mary started back as from a great shock and clutched 
at the table by which they were standing. 

"Dead!" she exclaimed. "Why--Bryce was here, speaking to me, not an 
hour ago!" 

"Maybe," said Dick. "But he's dead now. The fact is, Folliot shot him 
with a revolver--killed him on the spot. And then Folliot poisoned himself-- 
took the same stuff, the doctor said, that finished that chap Collishaw, and 
died instantly. It was in Folliot's old well-house. The doctor was there and 
the police." 

"What does it all mean?" asked Mary. 

"Don't know. Except this," added Dick; "they've found out about those 
other affairs--the Braden and the Collishaw affairs. Folliot was concerned in 
them; and who do you think the other was? You'd never guess! That man 
Fladgate, the verger. Only that isn't his proper name at all. He and Folliot 
finished Braden and Collishaw, anyway. The police have got Fladgate, and 
Folliot shot Bryce and killed himself just when they were going to take 
him." 

"The doctor told you all this?" asked Mary. 

"Yes," replied Dick. "Just that and no more. He called me in as I was 
passing Folliot's door. He's coming over as soon as he can. Whew! I say, 
won't there be some fine talk in the town! Anyway, things'll be cleared up 
now. What did Bryce want here?" 

"Never mind; I can't talk of it, now," answered Mary. She was already 
thinking of how Bryce had stood before her, active and alive, only an hour 
earlier; she was thinking, too, of her warning to him. "It's all too dreadful! 
too awful to understand!" 

"Here's the doctor coming now," said Dick, turning to the window. 
"He'll tell more." 

Mary looked anxiously at Ransford as he came hastening in. He looked 
like a man who has just gone through a crisis and yet she was somehow 
conscious that there was a certain atmosphere of relief about him, as though 
some great weight had suddenly been lifted. He closed the door and looked 
straight at her. 

"Dick has told you?" he asked. 

"All that you told me," said Dick. 

Ransford pulled off his gloves and flung them on the table with 
something of a gesture of weariness. And at that Mary hastened to speak. 


"Don't tell any more--don't say anything--until you feel able," she said. 
"You're tired." 

"No!" answered Ransford. "I'd rather say what I have to say now--just 
now! I've wanted to tell both of you what all this was, what it meant, 
everything about it, and until today, until within the last few hours, it was 
impossible, because I didn't know everything. Now I do! I even know more 
than I did an hour ago. Let me tell you now and have done with it. Sit down 
there, both of you, and listen." 

He pointed to a sofa near the hearth, and the brother and sister sat down, 
looking at him wonderingly. Instead of sitting down himself he leaned 
against the edge of the table, looking down at them. 

"IT shall have to tell you some sad things," he said diffidently. "The only 
consolation is that it's all over now, and certain matters are, or can be, 
cleared and you'll have no more secrets. Nor shall I! I've had to keep this 
one jealously guarded for seventeen years! And I never thought it could be 
released as it has been, in this miserable and terrible fashion! But that's 
done now, and nothing can help it. And now, to make everything plain, just 
prepare yourselves to hear something that, at first, sounds very trying. The 
man whom you've heard of as John Braden, who came to his death--by 
accident, as I now firmly believe--there in Paradise, was, in reality, John 
Brake--your father!" 

Ransford looked at his two listeners anxiously as he told this. But he 
met no sign of undue surprise or emotion. Dick looked down at his toes 
with a little frown, as if he were trying to puzzle something out; Mary 
continued to watch Ransford with steady eyes. 

"Your father--John Brake," repeated Ransford, breathing more freely 
now that he had got the worst news out. "I must go back to the beginning to 
make things clear to you about him and your mother. He was a close friend 
of mine when we were young men in London; he a bank manager; I, just 
beginning my work. We used to spend our holidays together in 
Leicestershire. There we met your mother, whose name was Mary Bewery. 
He married her; I was his best man. They went to live in London, and from 
that time I did not see so much of them, only now and then. During those 
first years of his married life Brake made the acquaintance of a man who 
came from the same part of Leicestershire that we had met your mother in-- 
a man named Falkiner Wraye. I may as well tell you that Falkiner Wraye 
and Stephen Folliot were one and the same person." 


Ransford paused, observing that Mary wished to ask a question. 

"How long have you known that?" she asked. 

"Not until today," replied Ransford promptly. "Never had the ghost of a 
notion of it! If I only had known--but, I hadn't! However, to go back--this 
man Wraye, who appears always to have been a perfect master of 
plausibility, able to twist people round his little finger, somehow got into 
close touch with your father about financial matters. Wraye was at that time 
a sort of financial agent in London, engaging in various doings which, I 
should imagine, were in the nature of gambles. He was assisted in these by 
a man who was either a partner with him or a very confidential clerk or 
agent, one Flood, who is identical with the man you have known lately as 
Fladgate, the verger. Between them, these two appear to have cajoled or 
persuaded your father at times to do very foolish and injudicious things 
which were, to put it briefly and plainly, the lendings of various sums of 
money as short loans for their transactions. For some time they invariably 
kept their word to him, and the advances were always repaid promptly. But 
eventually, when they had borrowed from him a considerable sum--some 
thousands of pounds--for a deal which was to be carried through within a 
couple of days, they decamped with the money, and completely 
disappeared, leaving your father to bear the consequences. You may easily 
understand what followed. The money which Brake had lent them was the 
bank's money. The bank unexpectedly came down on him for his balance, 
the whole thing was found out, and he was prosecuted. He had no defence-- 
he was, of course, technically guilty--and he was sent to penal servitude." 

Ransford had dreaded the telling of this but Mary made no sign, and 
Dick only rapped out a sharp question. 

"He hadn't meant to rob the bank for himself, anyway, had he?" he 
asked. 

"No, no! not at all!" replied Ransford hastily. "It was a bad error of 
judgment on his part, Dick, but he--he'd relied on these men, more 
particularly on Wraye, who'd been the leading spirit. Well, that was your 
father's sad fate. Now we come to what happened to your mother and 
yourselves. Just before your father's arrest, when he knew that all was lost, 
and that he was helpless, he sent hurriedly for me and told me everything in 
your mother's presence. He begged me to get her and you two children right 
away at once. She was against it; he insisted. I took you all to a quiet place 
in the country, where your mother assumed her maiden name. There, within 


a year, she died. She wasn't a strong woman at any time. After that--well, 
you both know pretty well what has been the run of things since you began 
to know anything. We'll leave that, it's nothing to do with the story. I want 
to go back to your father. I saw him after his conviction. When I had 
satisfied him that you and your mother were safe, he begged me to do my 
best to find the two men who had ruined him. I began that search at once. 
But there was not a trace of them--they had disappeared as completely as if 
they were dead. I used all sorts of means to trace them--without effect. And 
when at last your father's term of imprisonment was over and I went to see 
him on his release, I had to tell him that up to that point all my efforts had 
been useless. I urged him to let the thing drop, and to start life afresh. But 
he was determined. Find both men, but particularly Wraye, he would! He 
refused point-blank to even see his children until he had found these men 
and had forced them to acknowledge their misdeeds as regards him, for that, 
of course, would have cleared him to a certain extent. And in spite of 
everything I could say, he there and then went off abroad in search of them- 
-he had got some clue, faint and indefinite, but still there, as to Wraye's 
presence in America, and he went after him. From that time until the 
morning of his death here in Wrychester I never saw him again!" 

"You did see him that morning" asked Mary. 

"I saw him, of course, unexpectedly," answered Ransford. "I had been 
across the Close--I came back through the south aisle of the Cathedral. Just 
before I left the west porch I saw Brake going up the stairs to the galleries. I 
knew him at once. He did not see me, and I hurried home much upset. 
Unfortunately, I think, Bryce came in upon me in that state of agitation. I 
have reason to believe that he began to suspect and to plot from that 
moment. And immediately on hearing of Brake's death, and _ its 
circumstances, I was placed in a terrible dilemma. For I had made up my 
mind never to tell you two of your father's history until I had been able to 
trace these two men and wring out of them a confession which would have 
cleared him of all but the technical commission of the crime of which he 
was convicted. Now I had not the least idea that the two men were close at 
hand, nor that they had had any hand in his death, and so I kept silence, and 
let him be buried under the name he had taken--John Braden." 

Ransford paused and looked at his two listeners as if inviting question 
or comment. But neither spoke, and he went on. 


"You know what happened after that," he continued. "It soon became 
evident to me that sinister and secret things were going on. There was the 
death of the labourer--Collishaw. There were other matters. But even then I 
had no suspicion of the real truth--the fact is, I began to have some strange 
suspicions about Bryce and that old man Harker--based upon certain 
evidence which I got by chance. But, all this time, I had never ceased my 
investigations about Wraye and Flood, and when the bank-manager on 
whom Brake had called in London was here at the inquest, I privately told 
him the whole story and invited his co-operation in a certain line which I 
was then following. That line suddenly ran up against the man Flood -- 
otherwise Fladgate. It was not until this very week, however, that my agents 
definitely discovered Fladgate to be Flood, and _ that--through the 
investigations about Flood --Folliot was found to be Wraye. Today, in 
London, where I met old Harker at the bank at which Brake had lodged the 
money he had brought from Australia, the whole thing was made clear by 
the last agent of mine who has had the searching in hand. And it shows how 
men may easily disappear from a certain round of life, and turn up in 
another years after! When those two men cheated your father out of that 
money, they disappeared and separated--each, no doubt, with his share. 
Flood went off to some obscure place in the North of England; Wraye went 
over to America. He evidently made a fortune there; knocked about the 
world for awhile; changed his name to Folliot, and under that name married 
a wealthy widow, and settled down here in Wrychester to grow roses! How 
and where he came across Flood again is not exactly clear, but we knew that 
a few years ago Flood was in London, in very poor circumstances, and the 
probability is that it was then when the two men met again. What we do 
know is that Folliot, as an influential man here, got Flood the post which he 
has held, and that things have resulted as they have. And that's all!--all that 
I need tell you at present. There are details, but they're of no importance." 

Mary remained silent, but Dick got up with his hands in his pockets. 

"There's one thing I want to know," he said. "Which of those two chaps 
killed my father? You said it was accident--but was it? I want to know about 
that! Are you saying it was accident just to let things down a bit? Don't! I 
want to know the truth." 

"T believe it was accident," answered Ransford. "I listened most 
carefully just now to Fladgate's account of what happened. I firmly believe 
the man was telling the truth. But I haven't the least doubt that Folliot 


poisoned Collishaw --not the least. Folliot knew that if the least thing came 
out about Fladgate, everything would come out about himself." 

Dick turned away to leave the room. 

"Well, Folliot's done for!" he remarked. "I don't care about him, but I 
wanted to know for certain about the other." 
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When Dick had gone, and Ransford and Mary were left alone, a deep 
Silence fell on the room. Mary was apparently deep in thought, and 
Ransford, after a glance at her, turned away and looked out of the window 
at the sunlit Close, thinking of the tragedy he had just witnessed. And he 
had become so absorbed in his thoughts of it that he started at feeling a 
touch on his arm and looking round saw Mary standing at his side. 

"I don't want to say anything now," she said, "about what you have just 
told us. Some of it I had half-guessed, some of it I had conjectured. But why 
didn't you tell me! Before! It wasn't that you hadn't confidence?" 

"Confidence!" he exclaimed. "There was only one reason--I wanted to 
get your father's memory cleared--as far as possible--before ever telling you 
anything. I've been wanting to tell you! Hadn't you seen that I hated to keep 
silent?" 

"Hadn't you seen that I wanted to share all your trouble about it?" she 
asked. "That was what hurt me--because I couldn't!" 

Ransford drew a long breath and looked at her. Then he put his hands on 
her shoulders. 

"Mary!" he said. "You--you don't mean to say--be plain!--you don't 
mean that you can care for an old fellow like me?" 

He was holding her away from him, but she suddenly smiled and came 
closer to him. 

"You must have been very blind not to have seen that for a long time!" 
she answered. 
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THE RAYNER-SLADE AMALGAMATION 
By J.S. Fletcher 


CHAPTER I 
THE MIDNIGHT RIDE 


About eleven o'clock on the night of Monday, May 12, 1914, Marshall 
Allerdyke, a bachelor of forty, a man of great mental and physical activity, 
well known in Bradford as a highly successful manufacturer of dress goods, 
alighted at the Central Station in that city from an express which had just 
arrived from Manchester, where he had spent the day on business. He had 
scarcely set foot on the platform when he was confronted by his chauffeur, a 
young man in a neat dark-green livery, who took his master's travelling rug 
in one hand, while with the other he held out an envelope. 

"The housekeeper said I was to give you that as soon as you got in, sir," 
he announced. "There's a telegram in it that came at four o'clock this 
afternoon--she couldn't send it on, because she didn't know exactly where it 
would find you in Manchester." 

Allerdyke took the envelope, tore it open, drew out the telegram, and 
stepped beneath the nearest lamp. He muttered the wording of the message- 

"On board SS. Perisco 

"63 miles N.N.E. Spurn Point, 2.15 p.m., May 12th. 

"Expect to reach Hull this evening, and shall stop Station Hotel there for 
night on way to London. Will you come on at once and meet me? Want to 
see you on most important business-- 

"JAMES." 

Allerdyke re-read this message, quietly and methodically folded it up, 
slipped it into his pocket, and with a swift glance at the station clock turned 
to his chauffeur. 

"Gaffney," he said, "how long would it take us to run across to Hull?" 

The chauffeur showed no surprise at this question; he had served 
Allerdyke for three years, and was well accustomed to his ways. 


"Hull?" he replied. "Let's see, sir--that 'ud be by way of Leeds, Selby, 
and Howden. About sixty miles in a straight line, but there's a good bit of 
in-and-out work after you get past Selby, sir. I should say about four hours." 

"Plenty of petrol in the car?" asked Allerdyke, turning down the 
platform. "There is? What time did you have your supper?" 

"Ten o'clock, sir," answered Gaffney, with promptitude. 

"Bring the car round to the hotel door in the station yard," commanded 
Allerdyke. "You'll find a couple of Thermos flasks in the locker--bring them 
into the hotel lounge bar." 

The chauffeur went off down the platform. Allerdyke turned up the 
covered way to the Great Northern Hotel. When the chauffeur joined him 
there a few minutes later he was giving orders for a supply of freshly-cut 
beef sandwiches and hard-boiled eggs; the Thermos flasks he handed over 
to be filled with hot coffee. 

"Better get something to eat now, Gaffney," he said. "Get some 
sandwiches, or some bread and cheese, or something--it's a longish spin." 

He himself, waiting while the chauffeur ate and drank, and the 
provisions were made ready, took a whisky and soda to a chair by the fire, 
and once more pulled out and read the telegram. And as he read he 
wondered why his cousin, its sender, wished so particularly to see him at 
once. James Allerdyke, a man somewhat younger than himself, like himself 
a bachelor of ample means and of a similar temperament, had of late years 
concerned himself greatly with various business speculations in Northern 
Europe, and especially in Russia. He had just been over to St. Petersburg in 
order to look after certain of his affairs in and near that city, and he was 
returning home by way of Stockholm and Christiania, in each of which 
towns he had other ventures to inspect. But Marshall Allerdyke was quite 
sure that his cousin did not wish to see him about any of these matters-- 
anything connected with them would have kept until they met in the 
ordinary way, which would have happened within a day or two. No, if 
James had taken the trouble to send him a message by wireless from the 
North Sea, it meant that James was really anxious to see him at the first 
available moment, and would already have landed in Hull, expecting to find 
him there. However, with a good car, smooth roads, and a fine, moonlit 
night-- 

It was not yet twelve o'clock when Allerdyke wrapped himself up in a 
comer of his luxurious Rolls-Royce, saw that the box of eatables and the 


two Thermos flasks were safe in the locker, and told Gaffney to go ahead. 
He himself had the faculty of going to sleep whenever he pleased, and he 
went to sleep now. He was asleep as Gaffney went through Leeds and its 
suburbs; he slept all along the country roads which led to Selby and thence 
to Howden. But in the silent streets of Howden he woke with a start, to find 
that Gaffney had pulled up in answer to a question flung to him by the 
driver of another car, which had come alongside their own from the 
opposite direction. That car had also been pulled up; within it Allerdyke 
Saw a woman, closely wrapped in furs. 

"What is it, Gaffney?" he asked, letting down his own window and 
leaning out. 

"Wants to know which is the best way to get across the Ouse, sir," 
answered Gaffney. "I tell him there's two ferries close by--one at Booh, the 
other at Langrick--but there'll be nobody to work them at this hour. Where 
do you want to get to?" he went on, turning to the driver of the other car. 

"Want to strike the Great Northern main line somewhere," answered the 
driver. "This lady wants to catch a Scotch express. I thought of Doncaster, 
but--" 

The window of the other car was let down, and its occupant looked out. 
The light of the full moon shone full on her, and Allerdyke lifted his cap to 
a pretty, alert-looking young woman of apparently twenty-five, who politely 
returned his salutation. 

"Can I give you any advice?" asked Allerdyke. "I understand you want-- 

"An express train to Scotland--Edinburgh," replied the lady. "I made 
out, on arrival at Hull, that if I motored across country I would get a train at 
some station on the Great Northern line--a morning express. Doncaster, 
Selby, York--which is nearest from wherever we are!" 

"This is Howden," said Allerdyke, looking up at the great tower of the 
old church. "And your best plan is to follow this road to Selby, and then to 
York. All the London expresses stop there, but they don't all stop at Selby or 
at Doncaster. And there's no road bridge over the Ouse nearer than Selby in 
any case." 

"Many thanks," responded the lady. "Then," she went on, looking at her 
driver, "you will go on to York--that is--how far?" she added, favouring 
Allerdyke with a gracious smile. "Very far?" 


"Less than an hour's run," answered Gaffney for his master. "And a 
good road." 

The lady bowed; Allerdyke once more raised his cap; the two cars 
parted company. And Allerdyke stopped Gaffney as he was driving off 
again, and produced the provisions. 

"Half-past two," he remarked, pulling out his watch. "You've come 
along in good style, Gaffney. We'll have something to eat and drink. Queer 
thing, eh, for anybody to motor across from Hull to catch a Great Northern 
express on the main line!" 

"Mayn't be any trains out of Hull during the night, sir," answered 
Gaffney, taking a handful of sandwiches. "They'll get one at York, anyway. 
Want to reach Hull at any particular time, sir?" 

"No," answered Allerdyke. "Go along as you've come. You'll have a bit 
of uphill work over the edge of the Wolds, now. When we strike Hull, go to 
the Station Hotel." 

He went to sleep again as soon as they moved out of Howden, and he 
only awoke when the car stopped at the hotel door in Hull. A night-porter, 
hearing the buzz of the engine, came out. 

"Put the car in the garage, Gaffney, and then get yourself a bed and lie 
as long as you like," said Allerdyke. "I'll let you know when I want you." 
He turned to the night-porter. "You've a Mr. James Allerdyke stopping here 
I think?" he went on. "He'd come in last night from the Christiania steamer." 

The night-porter led the way into the hotel, and towards the office. 

"Mr. Marshall Allerdyke?" he asked of the new arrival. "The gentleman 
left a card for you; I was asked to give it to you as soon as you came." 

Allerdyke took the visiting-card which the man produced from a letter 
rack, and read the lines hastily scribbled on the back-- 

If you land here during the night, come straight up to my room--263-- 
and rouse me out. Want to see you at once.--J.A. 

Allerdyke slipped the card into his pocket and turned to the night-porter. 

"My cousin wants me to go up to his room at once," he said. "Just show 
me the way. Do you happen to know what time he got in last night?" he 
continued, as they went upstairs. "Was it late?" 

"Passengers from the Perisco, sir?" answered the night-porter. "There 
were several of ‘em came in last night--she got into the river about eight- 
thirty. It 'ud be a bit after nine o'clock when your friend came in." 

Allerdyke's mind went back to the meeting at Howden. 


"Did you have a lady set off from here in the middle of the night?" he 
asked, out of sheer curiosity. "A lady in a motor-car?" 

"Oh! that lady," exclaimed the night-porter, with a grim laugh. "Ah! nice 
lot of bother she gave me, too. She was one of those Perisco passengers-- 
she got in here with the rest, and booked a room, and went to it all right, and 
then at half-past twelve down she came and said she wanted to get on, and 
as there weren't no trains she'd have a motor-car and drive to catch an 
express at Selby, or Doncaster, or somewhere. Nice job I had to get her a car 
at that time o' night!--and me single-handed--there wasn't a soul in the 
office then. Meet her anywhere, sir?" 

"Met her on the road," replied Allerdyke laconically. "Was she a 
foreigner, do you know?" 

"I shouldn't wonder if she was something of that sort," answered the 
night-porter. "Sort that would have her own way at all events. Here's the 
room, sir." 

He paused before the door of a room which stood halfway down a long 
corridor in the centre of the hotel, and on its panels he knocked gently. 

"Every room's filled on this floor, sir," he remarked. "I hope your 
friend's a light sleeper, for there's some of 'em'll have words to say if they're 
roused at four o'clock in the morning." 

"He's a very light sleeper as a rule," replied Allerdyke. He stood 
listening for the sound of some movement in the room: "Knock again," he 
said, when a minute had passed without response on the part of the 
occupant. "Make it a bit louder." 

The night-porter, with evident unwillingness, repeated his summons, 
this time loud enough to wake any ordinary sound sleeper. But no sound 
came from within the room, and after a third and much louder thumping at 
the door, Allerdyke grew impatient and suspicious. 

"This is queer!" he growled. "My cousin's one of the lightest sleepers I 
ever knew. If he's in there, there's something wrong. Look here! you'll have 
to open that door. Haven't you got a key?" 

"Key'll be inside, sir," replied the night-porter. "But there's a master-key 
to all these doors in the office. Shall I fetch it, then?" 

"Do!" said Allerdyke, curtly. He began to walk up and down the 
corridor when the man had hurried away, wondering what this soundness of 
Sleep in his cousin meant. James Allerdyke was not a man who took either 


drink or drugs, and Marshall's experience of him was that the least sound 
awoke him. 

"Queer!" he repeated as he marched up and down. "Perhaps he's not--" 

The quiet opening of a door close by made him lift his eyes from the 
carpet. In the dim light he saw a man looking out upon him--a man of an 
unusually thick crop of hair and with a huge beard. He stared at Allerdyke 
half angrily, half sulkily; then he closed his door as quietly as he had 
opened it. And Allerdyke, turning back to his cousin's room, mechanically 
laid his hand on the knob and screwed it round. 

The door was open. 

Allerdyke drew a sharp breath as he crossed the threshold. He had 
stayed in that hotel often, and he knew where the switch of the electric light 
should be. He lifted a hand, found the switch, and turned the light on. And 
as it flooded the room, he pulled himself up to a tense rigidity. There, sitting 
fully dressed in an easy chair, against which his head was thrown back, was 
his cousin--unmistakably dead. 

CHAPTER II 

THE DEAD MAN 

For a full minute Marshall Allerdyke stood fixed--staring at the set 
features before him. Then, with a quick catching of his breath, he made one 
step to his cousin's side and laid his hand on the unyielding shoulder. The 
affectionate, familiar terms in which they had always addressed each other 
sprang involuntarily to his lips. 

"Why, James, my lad!" he exclaimed. "James, lad! James!" 

Even as he spoke, he knew that James would never hear word or sound 
again in this world. It needed no more than one glance at the rigid features, 
one touch of the already fixed and statue-like body, to know that James 
Allerdyke was not only dead, but had been dead some time. And, with a 
shuddering sigh, Marshall Allerdyke drew himself up and looked round at 
his surroundings. 

Nothing could have been more peaceful than that quiet hotel bedroom; 
nothing more orderly than its arrangements. Allerdyke had always known 
his cousin for a man of unusually tidy and methodical habits; the evidence 
of that orderliness was there, where he had pitched his camp for presumably 
a single night. His toilet articles were spread out on the dressing-table; his 
pyjamas were laid across his pillow; his open suit-case lay on a stand at the 
foot of the bed; by the bedside lay his slippers. An overcoat hung from one 


peg of the door; a dressing-gown from another; on a chair in a corner lay, 
neatly folded, a couple of travelling rugs. All these little details Allerdyke's 
sharp eyes took in at a glance; he turned from them to the things nearer the 
dead man. 

James Allerdyke sat in a big easy chair, placed at the side of a round 
table set towards a corner of the room. He was fully dressed in a grey tweed 
suit, but he had taken off one boot--the left--and it lay at his feet on the 
hearthrug. He himself was thrown back against the high-padded hood of the 
chair; there was a little frown on his set features, a tiny puckering of the 
brows above his closed eyes. His hands were lying at his sides, unclasped, 
the fingers slightly stretched, the thumbs slightly turned inward; everything 
looked as if, in the very act of taking off his boots, some sudden spasm of 
pain had seized him, and he had sat up, leaned back, and died, as swiftly as 
the seizure had come. There was a slight blueness under the lower rims of 
the eyes, a corresponding tint on the clean-shaven upper lip, but neither that 
nor the pallor which had long since settled on the rigid features had given 
anything of ghastliness to the face. The dead man lay back in his chair in 
such an easy posture that but for his utter quietness, his intense immobility, 
he might have well been taken for one who was hard and fast asleep. 

The sound of the night-porter's returning footsteps sent Allerdyke out 
into the corridor. Unconsciously he shook his head and raised a hand--as if 
to warn the man against noise. 

"Sh!" he said, still acting and speaking mechanically. "Here's--I knew 
something was wrong. The fact is, my cousin's dead!" 

In his surprise the night-porter dropped the key which he had been to 
fetch. When he straightened himself from picking it up, his ruddy face had 
paled. 

"Dead!" he exclaimed in a whisper. "Him! Why, he looked the picture of 
health last night. I noticed that of him, anyway!" 

"He's dead now," said Allerdyke. "He's lying there dead. Come in!" 

The door along the corridor from which the man of the shock head and 
great beard had looked out, opened again, and the big head was protruded. 
Its owner, seeing the two standing there, came out. 

"Anything wrong?" he asked, advancing towards them in his pyjamas. 
"If there's any illness, I'm a medical man. Can I be of use?" 

Allerdyke turned sharply, looking the stranger well over. He was not 
sure whether the man was an Englishman or a foreigner; he fancied that he 


detected a slightly foreign accent. The tone was well-meaning, and even 
kindly. 

"I'm obliged to you," replied Allerdyke, in his characteristically blunt 
fashion. "I'm afraid nobody can be of use. The truth is, I came to join my 
cousin here, and I find him dead. Seems to me he's been dead some time. 
As you're a doctor, you can tell, of course. Perhaps you'll come in?" 

He led the way back into the bedroom, the other two following closely 
behind him. At sight of the dead man the bearded stranger uttered a sharp 
exclamation. 

"Ah!" he said. "Mr. Allerdyke!" 

"You knew him, then?" demanded Marshall. "You've met him?" 

The other, who had stooped over the body, bestowing a light touch on 
face and hand, looked up and nodded. 

"T came over with him from Christiania," he answered. "I met him there- 
-at a hotel. I had several conversations with him. In fact, I warned him." 

"Warned him? Of what!" asked Allerdyke. 

"Over-exertion,” replied the doctor quietly. "I saw symptoms of heart- 
strain. That was why I talked with him. I gathered from what he told me 
that he was a man who lived a very strenuous life, and I warned him against 
doing too much. He was not fitted for it." 

"Good Lord!" exclaimed Allerdyke, with obvious impatience. "Why, I 
always considered him as one of the fittest men I ever knew!" 

"Perhaps you did," said the doctor. "Laymen, sir, do not see what a 
trained eye sees. The proof in his case is--there!" 

He pointed to the dead man, at whom the night-porter was staring with 
astonished eyes. 

Allerdyke stared, too, or seemed to stare. In reality, he was gazing into 
space, wondering about what had just been said. 

"Then you think he died a natural death?" he asked, suddenly turning on 
his companion. "You don't think there's--anything wrong?" 

The doctor shook his head calmly. 

"T think he died of precisely what I should have expected him to die of," 
he answered. "Heart failure. It came upon him quite suddenly. You see, he 
was in the act of taking off his boots. He is a little fleshy--stout. The 
exertion of bending over and down--that was too much. He felt a sharp 
spasm--he sat back--he died, there and then." 


"There and then!" repeated Allerdyke mechanically. "Well--what's to be 
done!" he went on. "What is done in these cases--I suppose you know?" 

"There will have to be an inquest later on," answered the doctor. "I can 
give evidence for you, if you like--I am staying in Hull for a few days--for I 
can certainly testify to what I had observed. But that comes later--at present 
you had better acquaint the manager of the hotel, and I should suggest 
sending for a local medical man--there are some eminent men of my 
profession in this town. And--the body should be laid out. I'll go and dress, 
and then do what I can for you." 

"Much obliged," responded Allerdyke. "Very kind of you. What name, 
sir?" 

"My name is Lydenberg," replied the stranger. "I will give you my card 
presently. I have the honour of addressing--?" 

Allerdyke pulled out his own card-case. 

"My name's Marshall Allerdyke," he answered. "I'm his cousin," he 
went on, with another glance at the still figure. "And, my conscience, I 
never thought to find him like this! I never heard of any weakness on his 
part--I always thought him a particularly strong man." 

"You will send for another medical man?" asked Dr. Lydenberg. "It will 
be more satisfactory to you." 

"Yes, I'll see to that," replied Allerdyke. He turned to look at the night- 
porter, who was still hanging about as if fascinated. "Look here!" he said. 
"We don't want any fuss. Just rouse the manager quietly, and ask him to 
come here. And find that chauffeur of mine, and tell him I want him. Now, 
then, what about a doctor? Do you know a real, first-class one?" 

"There's several within ten minutes, sir," answered the night-porter. 
"There's Dr. Orwin, in Coltman Street--he's generally fetched here. I can get 
a man to go for him at once." 

"Do!" commanded Allerdyke. "But send me my driver first--I want him. 
Tell him what's happened." 

He waited, standing and staring at his dead cousin until Gaffney came 
hurrying along the corridor. Allerdyke beckoned him into the room and 
closed the door. 

"Gaffney," he said. "You see how things are? Mr. James is dead--I found 
him sitting there, dead. He's been dead some time--hours. There's a doctor, a 
foreigner, I think, across the passage there, who says it's been heart failure. 
I've sent for another doctor. Now in the meantime, I want to see what my 


cousin's got on him, and I want you to help me. We'll take everything off 
him in the way of valuables, papers, and so on, and put 'em in that small 
hand-bag of his." 

Master and man went methodically to work; and an observer of an 
unduly sentimental shade of mind might have said that there was something 
almost callous about their measured, business-like proceedings. But 
Marshall Allerdyke was a man of eminently thorough and practical habits, 
and he was doing what he did with an idea and a purpose. His cousin might 
have died from sudden heart failure; again, he might not, there might have 
been foul play; there might have been one of many reasons for his 
unexpected death--anyway, in Allerdyke's opinion it was necessary for him 
to know exactly what James was carrying about his person when death took 
place. There was a small hand-bag on the dressing-table; Allerdyke opened 
it and took out all its contents. They were few--a muffler, a travelling-cap, a 
book or two, some foreign newspapers, a Russian word-book, a flask, the 
various odds and ends, small unimportant things which a voyager by sea 
and land picks up. Allerdyke took all these out, and laying them aside on 
the table, directed Gaffney to take everything from the dead man's pockets. 
And Gaffney, solemn of face and tight of lip, set to his task in silence. 

There was comparatively little to bring to light. A watch and chain--the 
small pocket articles which every man carries--keys, a monocle eyeglass, a 
purse full of gold, loose silver, a note-case containing a considerable sum in 
bank-notes, some English, some foreign, letters and papers, a pocket diary-- 
these were all. Allerdyke took each as Gaffney produced them, and placed 
each in the bag with no more than a mere glance. 

"Everything there is, sir," whispered the chauffeur at last. "I've been 
through every pocket." 

Allerdyke found the key of the bag, locked it, and set it aside on the 
mantelpiece. Then he went over to the suit-case lying on the bench at the 
foot of the bed, closed and locked it, and dropped the bunch of keys in his 
pocket. And just then Dr. Lydenberg came back, dressed, and on his heels 
came the manager of the hotel, startled and anxious, and with him an 
elderly professional-looking man whom he introduced as Dr. Orwin. 

When James Allerdyke's dead body had been lifted on to the bed, and 
the two medical men had begun a whispered conversation beside it, 
Allerdyke drew the hotel manager aside to a corner of the room. 


"Did you see anything of my cousin when he arrived last night?" he 
asked. 

"Not when he arrived--no," replied the manager. "But later--yes. I had 
some slight conversation with him after he had taken supper. It was nothing 
much--he merely wished to know if there was always a night-porter on 
duty. He said he expected a friend, who might turn up at any hour of the 
night, and he wanted to leave a card for him. That would be you, I suppose, 
sir?" 

"Just so," replied Allerdyke. "Now, how did he seem at that time? And 
what time was that?" 

"Ten o'clock," said the manager. "Seem? Well, sir, he seemed to be in 
the very best of health and spirits! I was astonished to hear that he was 
dead. I never saw a man look more like living. He was--" 

The elderly doctor came away from the bed approaching Allerdyke. 

"After hearing what Dr. Lydenberg tells me, and examining the body--a 
mere perfunctory examination as yet, you know--I have little doubt that this 
gentleman died of what is commonly called heart failure," he said. "There 
will have to be an inquest, of course, and it may be advisable to make a 
post-mortem examination. You are a relative?" 

"Cousin," replied Allerdyke. He hesitated a moment, and then spoke 
bluntly. "You don't think it's been a case of poisoning, do you?" he said. 

Dr. Orwin pursed his lips and regarded his questioner narrowly. 

"Self-administered, do you mean?" he asked. 

"Administered any way," answered Allerdyke. "Self or otherwise." He 
squared his shoulders and spoke determinedly. "I don't understand about 
this heart-failure notion," he went on. "I never heard him complain of his 
heart. He was a strong, active man--hearty and full of go. I want to know-- 
everything." 

"There should certainly be an autopsy," murmured Dr. Orwin. He turned 
and looked at his temporary colleague, who nodded as if in assent. Then he 
turned back to Allerdyke. "If you'll leave us for a while, we will just make a 
further examination--then we'll speak to you later." 

Allerdyke signified his assent with a curt nod of the head. Accompanied 
by the manager and Gaffney he left the room, and with him he carried the 
small hand-bag in which he had placed the dead man's personal effects. 

CHAPTER III 

THE SHOE BUCKLE 


Once outside the death-chamber, Allerdyke asked the manager to give 
him a bedroom with a sitting-room attached to it, and to put Gaffney in 
another room close by--he should be obliged, he said, to stay at the hotel 
until the inquest was over and arrangements had been made for his cousin's 
funeral. The manager at once took him to a suite of three rooms at the end 
of the corridor which they were then in. Allerdyke took it at once, sent 
Gaffney down to bring up certain things from the car, and detained the 
manager for a moment's conversation. 

"I suppose you'd a fair lot of people come in last night from that 
Christiania boat?" he asked. 

"Some fifteen or twenty," answered the manager. 

"Did you happen to see my cousin in conversation with any of them?" 
inquired Allerdyke. 

The manager shrugged his shoulders. He was not definitely sure about 
that; he had a notion that he had seen Mr. James Allerdyke talking with 
some of the Perisco passengers, but the notion was vague. 

"You know how it is," he went on. "People come in--they stand about 
talking in the hall--groups, you know--they go from one to another. I think I 
saw him talking to that doctor who's in there now with Dr. Orwin--the man 
with the big beard--and to a lady who came at the same time. There were 
several ladies in the party--the passengers were all about in the hall, and in 
the coffee-room, and so on. There are a lot of other people in the house, too, 
of course." 

"It's this way," said Allerdyke. "I'm not at all satisfied about what these 
doctors say, so far. They may be right, of course--probably are. Still I want 
to know all I can, and, naturally, I'd like to know who the people were that 
my cousin was last in company with. You never know what may have 
happened--there's often something that doesn't show at first." 

"There was--nothing missing in his room, I hope?" asked the manager 
with professional anxiety. 

"Nothing that I know of," answered Allerdyke. "My man and I have 
searched him, and taken possession of everything--all that he had on him is 
in that bag, and I'm going to examine it now. No--I don't think anything had 
been taken from him, judging by what I've seen." 

"You wouldn't like me to send for the police?" suggested the manager. 

"Not at present," replied Allerdyke. "Not, at any rate, until these doctors 
Say something more definite--they'll know more presently, no doubt. Of 


course, you've a list of all the people who came in last night?" 

"They would all register," answered the manager. "But then, you know, 
sir, many of them will be going this morning--most of them are only 
breaking their journey. You can look over the register whenever you like." 

"Later on," said Allerdyke. "In the meantime, I'll examine these things. 
Send me up some coffee as soon as your people are stirring." 

He unlocked the hand-bag when the manager had left him. It seemed to 
his practical and methodical mind that his first duty was to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the various personal effects which he and 
Gaffney had found on the dead man. Of the valuables he took little notice; it 
was very evident, in his opinion, that if James Allerdyke's death had been 
brought about by some sort of foul play--a suspicion which had instantly 
crossed his mind as soon as he discovered that his cousin was dead--the 
object of his destroyer had not been robbery. James had always been 
accustomed to carrying a considerable sum of money on him; Gaffney's 
search had brought a considerable sum to light. James also wore a very 
valuable watch and chain and two fine diamond rings; there they all were. 
Not robbery--no; at least, not robbery of the ordinary sort. But--had there 
been robbery of another, a bigger, a subtle, and deep-designed sort? James 
was a man of many affairs and schemes--he might have had valuable 
securities, papers relating to designs, papers containing secrets of great 
moment; he was interested, for example, in several patents--he might have 
had documents pertinent to some affair of such importance that ill-disposed 
folk, eager to seize them, might have murdered him in order to gain 
possession of them. There were many possibilities, and there was always-- 
to Allerdyke's mind--the improbability that James had died through sudden 
illness. 

Now that Marshall Allerdyke's mind was clearing, getting free of the 
first effects of the sudden shock of finding his cousin dead, doubt and 
uneasiness as to the whole episode were rising strongly within him. He and 
James had been brought up together; they had never been apart from each 
other for more than a few months at a time during thirty-five years, and he 
flattered himself that he knew James as well as any man of James's 
acquaintance. He could not remember that his cousin had ever made any 
complaint of illness or indisposition; he had certainly never had any serious 
sickness in his life. As to heart trouble, Allerdyke knew that a few years 
previous to his death, James had taken out a life-policy with a first-rate 


office, and had been passed as a first-class life: he remembered, as he sat 
there thinking over these things, the self-satisfied grin with which James 
had come and told him that the examining doctor had declared him to be as 
sound as a bell. It was true, of course, that disease might have set in after 
that--still, it was only six weeks since he had seen James and James was 
then looking in a fit, healthy, hearty state. He had gone off on one of his 
Russian journeys as full of life and spirits as a man could be--and had not 
the hotel manager just said that he seemed full of health, full of go, at ten 
o'clock last night? And yet, within a couple of hours or so--according to 
what the medical men thought from their hurried examination--this active 
vigorous man was dead--swiftly and mysteriously dead. 

Allerdyke felt--felt intensely--that there was something deeply strange 
in all this, and yet it was beyond him, with his limited knowledge, to 
account for James's sudden death, except on the hypothesis suggested by 
the two doctors. All sorts of vague, half-formed thoughts were in his mind. 
Was there any person who desired James's death? Had any one tracked him 
to this place--got rid of him by some subtle means? Had-- 

"Pshaw!" he muttered, suddenly interrupting his train of thought, and 
recognizing how shapeless and futile it all was. "It just comes to this--I'm 
asking myself if the poor lad was murdered! And what have I to go on? 
Naught--naught at all!" 

Nevertheless, there were papers before him which had been taken from 
James's pocket; there was the little journal or diary which he always carried, 
and in which, to Allerdyke's knowledge, he always jotted down a brief note 
of each day's proceedings wherever he went. He could examine these, at 
any rate--they might cast some light on his cousin's recent doings. 

He began with the diary, turning over its pages until he came to the date 
on which James had left Bradford for St. Petersburg. That was on March 
30th. He had travelled to the Russian capital overland--by way of Berlin 
and Vilna, at each of which places he had evidently broken his journey. 
From St. Petersburg he had gone on to Moscow, where he had spent the 
better part of a week. All his movements were clearly set out in the brief 
pencilled entries in the journal. From Moscow he had returned to St. 
Petersburg; there he had stayed a fortnight; thence he had journeyed to 
Revel, from Revel he had crossed the Baltic to Stockholm; from Stockholm 
he had gone across country to Christiania. And from Christiania he had 


sailed for Hull to meet his death in that adjacent room where the doctors 
were now busied with his body. 

Marshall Allerdyke, though he had no actual monetary connection with 
them, had always possessed a fairly accurate knowledge of his cousin's 
business affairs--James was the sort of man who talked freely to his 
intimates about his doings. Therefore Allerdyke was able to make out from 
the journal what James had done during his stay at St. Petersburg, in 
Moscow, in Revel, and in Stockholm, in all of which places he had irons of 
one sort or another in the fire. He recognized the names of various firms 
upon which James had called--these names were as familiar to him as those 
of the big manufacturing concerns in his own town. James had been to see 
this man, this man had been to see James. He had dined with such an one; 
such an one had dined with him. Ordinarily innocent entries, all these; there 
was no subtle significance to be attached to any of them: they were just the 
sort of entries which the busy commercial man, engaged in operations of 
some magnitude, would make for his own convenience. 

There was, in short, nothing in that tiny book--a mere, waistcoat-pocket 
sort of affair--which Allerdyke was at a loss to understand, or which excited 
any wonder or speculation in him: with one exception. That exception was 
in three entries: brief, bald, mere lines, all made during James's second stay- 
-the fortnight period--in St. Petersburg. They were:-- 

April 18: Met Princess. 

April 20: Lunched with Princess. 

April 23: Princess dined with me. 

These entries puzzled Allerdyke. His cousin had been going over to 
Russia at least twice a year for three years, but he had never heard him 
mention that he had formed the acquaintance of any person of princely 
rank. Who was this Princess with whom James had evidently become on 
such friendly terms that they had lunched and dined together? James had 
twice written to him during his absence--he had both letters in his pocket 
then, and one of them was dated from St. Petersburg on April 24th, but 
there was no mention of any Princess in either. Seeking for an explanation, 
he came to the conclusion that James, who had a slight weakness for the 
society of ladies connected with the stage, had made the acquaintance of 
some actress or other, ballet-dancer, singer, artiste, and had given her the 
nickname of Princess. 


That was all there was to be got from the diary. It amounted to nothing. 
There were, however, the loose papers. He began to examine these 
methodically. They were few in number--James was the sort of man who 
never keeps anything which can be destroyed: Allerdyke knew from 
experience that he had a horror of accumulating what he called rubbish. 
These papers, fastened together with a band of india-rubber, were all 
business documents, with one exception--a letter from Allerdyke himself 
addressed to Stockholm, to wait James's arrival. There were some 
specifications relating to building property; there was a schedule of the 
timber then standing in a certain pine forest in Sweden in which James had 
a valuable share; there was a balance-sheet of a Moscow trading concern in 
which he had invested money; there were odds and ends of a similar nature- 
-all financial. From these papers Allerdyke could only select one which he 
did not understand, which conveyed no meaning to him. This was a 
telegram, dispatched from London on April 21st, at eleven o'clock in the 
morning. He spread it out on the table and slowly read it:-- 

"To James Allerdyke, Hotel Grand Monarch, St. Petersburg. 

"Your wire received. If Princess will confide goods to your care to 
personally bring over here have no doubt matter can be speedily and 
satisfactorily arranged. Have important client now in town until middle 
May who seems to be best man to approach and is likely to be a generous 
buyer. 

"FRANKLIN FULLAWAY, Waldorf Hotel, London." 

Here was another surprise: Allerdyke had never in his life heard James 
mention the name--Franklin Fullaway. Yet here Mr. Franklin Fullaway, 
whoever he might be, was wiring to James as only a business acquaintance 
of some standing would wire. And here again was the mention of a 
Princess--presumably, nay, evidently, the Princess to whom reference was 
made in the diary. And there was mention, too, of goods--probably valuable 
goods--to be confided to James's care for conveyance to England, to 
London, for sale to some prospective purchaser. If James had brought them, 
where were they? So far as Allerdyke had ascertained, James had no 
luggage beyond his big suitcase and the handbag which now stood on the 
table before his own eyes--he was a man for travelling light, James, and 
never encumbered himself with more than indispensable necessities. Where, 
then-- 


A tap at the door of the sitting-room prefaced the entry of the two 
medical men. 

"We heard from the manager that you were in this room, Mr. 
Allerdyke," said Dr. Orwin. "Well, we made a further examination of your 
relative, and we still incline to the opinion expressed already. Now, if you 
approve it, I will arrange at once for communicating with the Coroner, 
removing the body, and having an autopsy performed. As Dr. Lydenberg 
has business in the town which will keep him here a few days, he will join 
me, and it will be more satisfactory to you, no doubt, if another doctor is 
called--I should advise the professional police surgeon. If you will leave it 
to me--" 

"T'll leave everything of that sort to you, doctor," said Allerdyke. "I'm 
much obliged to both of you, gentlemen. You understand what I'm anxious 
about?--I want to be certain--certain, mind you!--of the cause of my cousin's 
death. Now you speak of removing him? Then I'll just go and take a look at 
him before that's done." 

He presently locked up his rooms, leaving the hand-bag there, also 
locked, and went alone to the room in which James lay dead. Most folks 
who knew Marshall Allerdyke considered him a hard, unsentimental man, 
but there were tears in his eyes as he stooped over his cousin's body and laid 
his hand on the cold forehead. Once more he broke into familiar, muttered 
speech. 

"If there's been aught wrong, lad," he said. "Aught foul or underhand, 
I'll right thee!--by God, I will!" 

Then he stooped lower and kissed the dead man's cheek, and pressed the 
still hands. It was with an effort that he turned away and regained his self- 
command--and it was in that moment that his eyes, slightly blurred as they 
were, caught sight of an object which lay half-concealed by a corner of the 
hearth-rug--a glittering, shining object, which threw back the gleam of the 
still burning electric light. He strode across the room and picked it up--the 
gold buckle of a woman's shoe, studded with real, if tiny, diamonds. 

CHAPTER IV 

MR. FRANKLIN FULLAWAY 

Allerdyke carried his find away to his own room and carefully 
examined it. The buckle was of real gold; the stones set in it were real 
diamonds, small though they were. He deduced two ideas from these facts-- 
one, that the owner was a woman who loved pretty and expensive things; 


the other, that she must have a certain natural carelessness about her not to 
have noticed that the buckle was loose on her shoe. But as he put the buckle 
safely away in his own travelling bag, he began to speculate on matters of 
deeper import--how did it come to be lying there in James Allerdyke's 
room? How long had it been lying there? Had its owner been into that room 
recently? Had she, in fact, been in the room since James Allerdyke took 
possession of it on his arrival at the hotel? 

He realized the possibility of various answers to these questions. The 
buckle might have been dropped by a former occupant of the room. But was 
that likely? Would an object sparkling with diamonds have escaped the eyes 
of even a careless chambermaid? Would it have escaped the keener eyes of 
James Allerdyke? Anyhow, that question could easily be settled by finding 
out how long that particular room had been unoccupied before James was 
put into it. A much more important question was--had the owner of the 
buckle been in the room between nine o'clock of the previous evening and 
five o'clock that morning? Out of that, again, rose certain supplementary 
questions: What had she been doing there? And most important of all--who 
was she? That might possibly be solved by an inspection of the hotel 
register, and after he had drunk the coffee which was presently brought up 
to him, Allerdyke went down to the office to set about that necessary, yet 
problematic, task. 

As he reached the big hall on the ground floor of the hotel, the manager 
came across to him, displaying a telegram. 

"For your cousin, sir," he announced, handing it over to Allerdyke. "Just 
come in.” 

Allerdyke slowly opened the envelope, and as he unfolded the message, 
caught the name Franklin Fullaway at its foot-- 

"Let me know what time you arrive King's Cross to-day and I will meet 
you, highly important we should both see my prospective client at once." 

This message bore the same address which Allerdyke had found in the 
telegram discovered in James's pocket-book--Waldorf Hotel--and he 
determined to wire Mr. Franklin Fullaway immediately. He sat down at a 
writing-table in the hall and drew a sheaf of telegraph forms towards him. 
But it was not easy to compose the message which he wished to send. He 
knew nothing of the man to whom he must address it, nothing of his 
business relations with James; he had no clear notion of what the present 
particular transaction was, nor how it might be connected with what had 


just happened. After considerable thought he wrote out a telegram of some 
length, and carried it himself to the telegraph office in the station outside:-- 

"To Franklin Fullaway, Waldorf Hotel, London. 

"Your wire to James Allerdyke opened by undersigned, his cousin. 
James Allerdyke died suddenly here during night. Circumstances somewhat 
mysterious. Investigation proceeding. Have found on body your telegram to 
him of April 21. Glad if you can explain business referred to therein, or give 
any other information about his recent doings abroad. 

"From MARSHALL ALLERDYKE, Station Hotel, Hull." 

It was by that time eight o'clock, and the railway station and the hotel 
had started into the business of another day. There were signs that people 
who had stayed in the hotel over-night were about to take their departure by 
early trains, and Allerdyke hastened back to the office to look over the 
register--he was anxious to know who and what the folk were who had been 
near and about his cousin in his last hours. But a mere glance at the big 
pages showed him the uselessness of his task. There were some seventy or 
eighty entries, made during the previous twenty-four hours; it was 
impossible to go into the circumstances of each. He turned with a look of 
despair to the manager at his elbow. 

"Nothing much to be made out of that!" he muttered. "Still--which are 
the people who came off the Perisco last night?" 

The manager summoned a clerk; the clerk indicated a sequence of 
entries, amongst which Allerdyke at once noticed the name of Dr. 
Lydenberg. The rest were, of course, unfamiliar to him. 

"There was a lady here last night, who, according to your night-porter, 
changed her mind about staying, and set off in a motor-car about midnight," 
observed Allerdyke. "Which is she, now, in this lot?" 

The clerk instantly pointed to an entry, made in a big, dashing, artistic- 
looking handwriting. 

"That," he answered. "Miss Celia Lennard--Number 265." 

Two numbers away from James Allerdyke's room--Number 263! The 
inquirer pricked his ears. 

"It was she who went off in the middle of the night," continued the 
clerk. "She pestered me with a lot of questions as to how she could get 
North--to Edinburgh. That would be about eleven o'clock. I told her she 
couldn't get a train until morning. I saw her going upstairs just before I went 
off duty--soon after eleven. It seems, according to the night-porter--" 


"I know--he told me," said Allerdyke, interrupting him. "He got her a 
car, she wanted to be driven to some station on the Great Northern main 
line--I met her on the road at two-thirty. I suppose the driver of that car can 
be found?--he'll have returned by this, I should think." 

"Oh, you can find him all right," answered the clerk. "The car was got 
from a garage close by." 

Allerdyke jotted down the name of the garage in his pocket-book, and 
proceeded to make further inquiries about his cousin's movements on the 
previous night. He _ interviewed various hotel servants--waiters, 
chambermaids, porters, all could tell him something, and the sum total of 
what they could tell amounted, for all practical purposes, to next to nothing. 
James Allerdyke had come to the hotel just as several other people had 
come. He had been served with a light supper in the coffee-room; he had 
been seen chatting with one or two people in the lounge and in the smoking- 
room; a chambermaid had seen him in his own room--according to all these 
people there was nothing in his appearance or his behaviour that was out of 
the common, and all agreed that he looked very well. 

The manager, who accompanied Allerdyke in his round of these 
inquiries, glanced at him with a puzzled expression when they came to an 
end. 

"Of course, sir, if you would like the police to be summoned," he 
suggested for the second time. "Perhaps--" 

"No--not yet!" answered Allerdyke. "I daresay they'll have to be called 
in; indeed, I suppose it's absolutely necessary, because of the inquest, but I'll 
wait until I hear what these doctors have to say, and, besides that, I want to 
get some news from London. It's a queer business altogether, and if there 
has been any foul play, why"--he paused and looked round at the people 
who were passing in and out of the hall, in a corner of which he and the 
manager were standing--"we can't hold up all these folk and ask 'em if they 
know anything, you know," he added, with a grim smile. 

"That's the devil of it! If there has, as I say, been aught wrong--murder, 
to put it plainly--why, the criminal or criminals may already be off or going 
off now, amongst these people, and I can't stop them. In a few hours they 
may be where nobody can find them--don't you see?" 

The manager did see, and shrugged his shoulders with a gesture of 
helplessness. Again he could only suggest expert help from the police--but 


this time he added to his suggestion the remark that he understood there was 
nothing for the police to take hold of--no clue, no signs of foul play. 

"Not yet," agreed Allerdyke. "But--there may be. Well, I'm afraid that 
register is no good. It's meaningless. A list of names conveys nothing-- 
except for future reference. For the present we must wait. But--in any way 
you can--keep your eyes open. There's one thing you can do--there was a 
lady in here last night who took Room 265 and left it at midnight to go 
away in a motor-car which your night-porter got for her. I particularly want 
to see the chambermaid who attended that lady. Let me see her privately-- 
I've a question to ask her." 

"She shall be sent up to your sitting-room as soon as I've found her," 
responded the manager. "This is the servants’ breakfast-hour, but--" 

"Send her up there after nine o'clock," said Allerdyke. "In the meantime 
I've another inquiry to make elsewhere." 

He found Gaffney and sent him round to the garage from which Miss 
Celia Lennard had obtained her midnight car, with instructions to find the 
chauffeur who had driven her, and to get from him what information he 
could as to her movements subsequent to the rencontre at Howden. 

"Don't excite his suspicions," said Allerdyke, "but pump him for any 
news he can give you. I want to know what became of her." 

Gaffney speedily returned, fully informed of Miss Lennard's movements 
up to a certain point. The chauffeur had just got back, and was about to seek 
the bed from which he had been pulled at one o'clock in the morning. He 
had taken the lady to York--only to find that there was no train thence to 
Edinburgh until after nine o'clock. So she had turned into the Station Hotel 
at York, to wait, and there he had left her. 

There was little of importance in this, but it seemed to indicate that Miss 
Lennard was certainly about to travel North, and that her hurried departure 
from the hotel was due to a genuine desire to reach her ultimate destination 
as speedily as possible. While Allerdyke was wondering if it would be 
worth while to follow her up, merely because she had been a fellow- 
passenger with his cousin, the manager came to him with another telegram. 

"That lady we were talking about," he said, laying the telegram before 
Allerdyke, "has just sent me this. I thought you'd like to see it as you were 
asking about her." 

Allerdyke saw that the message was addressed to the manager, and had 
been dispatched from York railway station three-quarters of a hour 


previously. 

"Please ask chambermaid to search for diamond shoe-buckle which I 
believe I lost in your hotel last night. If found send by registered post to 
Miss Lennard, 503a, Bedford Court Mansions, London." 

Allerdyke memorized that address while he secretly wondered whether 
he should or should not tell the manager that the missing property was in his 
possession. Finally he determined to keep silence for the moment, and he 
handed back the message with an assumption of indifference. 

"I should think a thing of that sort will soon be found," he observed. 
"Look here--never mind about sending that chambermaid to me just now; 
I'll see her later. I'm going to breakfast." 

He wondered as he sat in the coffee-room, eating and drinking, if any of 
the folk about him knew anything about the dead man whose body had been 
quietly taken away by the doctors while the hotel routine went on in its 
usual fashion. It seemed odd, strange, almost weird, to think that any one of 
these people, eating fish or chops, chatting, reading their propped-up 
newspapers, might be in possession of some knowledge which he would 
give a good deal to appropriate. 

Of one fact, however, he was certain--that diamond buckle belonged to 
Miss Celia Lennard, and she lived at an address in London which he had by 
that time written down in his pocket-book. And now arose the big (and, in 
view of what had happened, the most important and serious) question--how 
had Miss Celia Lennard's diamond buckle come to be in Room Number 
263? That question had got to be answered, and he foresaw that he and Miss 
Lennard must very quickly meet again. 

But there were many matters to be dealt with first, and they began to 
arise and to demand attention at once. Before he had finished breakfast 
came a wire from Mr. Franklin Fullaway, answering his own:-- 

"Deeply grieved and astonished by your news. Am coming down at 
once, and shall arrive Hull two o'clock. In meantime keep strict guard on 
your cousin's effects, especially on any sealed package. Most important this 
should be done." 

This message only added to the mass of mystery which had been 
thickening ever since the early hours of the moming. Strict guard on 
James's effects--any sealed package--what did that mean? But a very little 
reflection made Allerdyke come to the conclusion that all these vague 
references and hints bore relation to the possible transaction mentioned in 


the various telegrams already exchanged between James Allerdyke and 
Franklin Fullaway, and that James had on him or in his possession when he 
left Russia something which was certainly not discovered when Gaffney 
searched the dead man. 

There was nothing to do but to wait: to wait for two things--the result of 
the medical investigation, and the arrival of Mr. Franklin Fullaway. The 
second came first. At ten minutes past two a bustling, quick-mannered 
American strode into Marshall Allerdyke's private sitting-room, and at the 
instant that the door was closed behind him asked a question which seemed 
to burst from every fibre of his being-- 

"My dear sir! Are they safe?" 

CHAPTER V 

THE NASTIRSEVITCH JEWELS 

Allerdyke, like all true Yorkshiremen, had been born into the world with 
a double portion of caution and a triple one of reserve, and instead of 
answering the question he took a leisurely look at the questioner. He saw 
before him a tall, good-looking, irreproachably attired man of from thirty to 
thirty-five years of age, whose dark eyes were ablaze with excitement, 
whose equally dark, carefully trimmed moustache did not conceal the 
agitation of the lips beneath. Mr. Franklin Fullaway, in spite of his broad 
shoulders and excellent muscular development, was evidently a highly 
strung, nervous, sensitive gentleman; nothing could be plainer than that he 
had travelled from town in a state of great mental activity which was just 
arriving at boiling-point. Everything about his movements and gestures 
denoted it--the way in which he removed his hat, laid aside his stick and 
gloves, ran his fingers through his dark, curly hair, and--more than 
anything--looked at Marshall Allerdyke. But Allerdyke had a habit of 
becoming cool and quiet when other men grew excited and emotional, and 
he glanced at his visitor with seeming indifference. 

"Mr. Fullaway, I suppose?" he said, phlegmatically. "Aye, to be sure! Sit 
you down, Mr. Fullaway. Will you take anything?--it's a longish ride from 
London, and I daresay you'd do with a drink, what?" 

"Nothing, nothing, thank you, Mr. Allerdyke," answered Fullaway, 
obviously surprised by the other's coolness. "I had lunch on the train." 

"Very convenient, that," observed Allerdyke. "I can remember when 
there wasn't a chance of it. Aye--and what might this be that you're asking 
about, now, Mr. Fullaway? What do you refer to?" 


Fullaway, after a moment's surprised look at the Yorkshireman's stolid 
face, elevated his well-marked eyebrows and shook his head. Then he 
edged his chair nearer to the table at which Allerdyke sat. 

"You don't know, then, that your cousin had valuables on him?" he 
asked in an altered tone. 

"I know exactly what my cousin had on him, and what was in his 
baggage, when I found him dead in his room," replied Allerdyke drily. "And 
what that was--was just what I should have expected to find. But--nothing 
more." 

Fullaway almost leapt in his chair. 

"Nothing more!" he exclaimed. "Nothing more than you would have 
expected to find! Nothing?" 

Allerdyke bent across the table, giving his visitor a keen look. 

"What would you have expected to find if you'd found him as I found 
him?" he asked. "Come--what, now?" 

He was watching the American narrowly, and he saw that Fullaway's 
excitement was passing off, was being changed into an attentive eagerness. 
He himself thrust his hand into his breast pocket and drew out the papers 
which had been accumulating there since his arrival and discovery. 

"We'd best be plain, Mr. Fullaway," he said. "I don't know you, but I 
gather that you knew James, and that you'd done business together." 

"I knew Mr. James Allerdyke very well, and I've done business with 
him for the last two years," replied Fullaway. 

"Just so," assented Allerdyke. "And your business--" 

"That of a general agent--an intermediary, if you like," answered 
Fullaway. "I arrange private sales a good deal between European sellers and 
American buyers--pictures, curiosities, jewels, antiques, and so on. I'm 
pretty well known, Mr. Allerdyke, on both sides the Atlantic." 

"Quite so," said Allerdyke. "I'm not in that line, however, and I don't 
know you. But I'll tell you all I do know and you'll tell me all you know. 
When I searched my cousin for papers, I found this wire from you--sent to 
James at St. Petersburg. Now then, what does it refer to? Those valuables 
you hinted at just now?" 

"Exactly!" answered Fullaway. "Nothing less!" 

"What valuables are they?" asked Allerdyke. 

"Jewels! Worth a quarter of a million," replied Fullaway. 

"What? Dollars?" 


Fullaway laughed derisively. 

"Dollars! No, pounds! Two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, my dear 
sir!" he answered. 

"You think he had them on him?" 

"I'm sure he had them on him!" asserted Fullaway. He, in his turn, began 
to produce papers. "At any rate, he had them on him when he was in 
Christiania the other day. He was bringing them over here--to me." 

"On whose behalf?" asked Allerdyke. 

"On behalf of a Russian lady, a Princess, who wished to find a purchaser 
for them," replied the American promptly. 

"In that case--to come to the point," said Allerdyke, "if my cousin James 
had that property on him when he landed here last night and it wasn't--as it 
certainly wasn't--on him when I found him this moming---he's been 
robbed?" 

"Robbed--and murdered that he might be robbed!" answered Fullaway. 

The two men looked steadily at each other for a while. Then Allerdyke 
laid his papers on the table between them. 

"You'd better tell me all you know about it," he said quietly. "Let's hear 
it all--then we shall be getting towards knowing what to do." 

"Willingly!" exclaimed the American. He produced and spread out a 
couple of cablegrams on which he laid a hand while he talked. "As I have 
already said, I have had several deals in business with Mr. James Allerdyke. 
I last saw him towards the end of March, in town, and he then mentioned to 
me that he was just about setting out for Russia. On April 20th I received 
this cable from him--sent, you see, from St. Petersburg. Allow me to read it 
to you. He says. "The Princess Nastirsevitch is anxious to find purchaser for 
her jewels, valued more than once at about a quarter of million pounds. 
Wants money to clear off mortgages on her son's estate, and set him going 
again. Do you know of any one likely to buy in one lot? Can arrange to 
bring over myself for buyers' inspection if chance of immediate good sale. 
James Allerdyke.' Now, as soon as I received that from your cousin I 
immediately thought of a possible and very likely purchaser--Mr. Delkin, a 
Chicago man, whose only daughter is just about to marry an English 
nobleman. I knew that Mr. Delkin had a mind to give his daughter a really 
fine collection of jewels, and I went at once to him regarding the matter. In 
consequence of my interview with Mr. Delkin, I cabled to James Allerdyke 
on April 21st, saying--" 


"This is it, no doubt," said Allerdyke, producing the message of the date 
mentioned. 

"That is it," assented Fullaway, glancing across the table. "Very well, 
you see what I said. He replied to that at once--here is his reply. It is, you 
see, very brief. It merely says, 'All right--shall wire details later--keep 
possible buyer on.' I heard no more until last Thursday, May 8th, when I 
received this cablegram, sent, you see, from Christiania. In it he says: 
'Expect reach Hull Monday night next. Shall come London next day. 
Arrange meeting with your man. Have got all goods.’ Now those last four 
words, Mr. Allerdyke, if they mean anything at all, mean that your cousin 
was bringing these valuable jewels with him; had them on him when he 
cabled from Christiania. And if you did not find them when you searched 
him--where are they? Two hundred and fifty thousand pounds' worth!" 

Allerdyke took the three cablegrams from his visitor and carefully read 
them through, comparing them with the dates already known to him, and 
with Fullaway's messages in reply. Eventually he put all the papers together, 
arranging them in sequence. He laid them on the table between Fullaway 
and himself, and for a moment or two sat reflectively drumming the tips of 
his fingers on them. 

"Who is this Princess Nastirsevitch?" he asked suddenly looking up. 
"Royalty, eh?" 

"No," answered Fullaway, with a smile. "I don't know much about these 
European titles and dignities, but I don't think the title of Prince means in 
Russia what it does in England. A Prince there, I think, is some sort of 
nobleman, like your dukes and earls, and so on, here. But, anyway, the 
Princess Nastirsevitch isn't a Russian at all, except by marriage--she's a 
countryman of my own. I guess you've heard of her--she was Helen 
Hamilton, the famous dancer." 

Allerdyke shook his head. 

"Not my line at all," he said. "It was a bit in James's, though. Dancer, 
eh? And married a Prince?" 

"Twenty-five years ago," replied Fullaway. "Ancient history, that. But I 
know a good deal about her. She made a big fortune with her dancing, and 
she invested largely in pearls and diamonds--I know that. I also happen to 
know that she'd one son by her marriage, of whom she's passionately fond. 
And I read this thing in this way: I guess the old Prince's estates (he's dead, 
a year or two ago) were heavily mortgaged, and she hit on the notion of 


clearing all off by selling her jewels, so that her son might start clear--no 
encumbrances on the property, you know." 

Allerdyke pursed his lips and rubbed his chin. 

"What I don't understand is that she confided a quarter of a million's 
worth of goods of that sort to aman whom she couldn't know so very well," 
he observed. "I never heard James speak of her." 

"That may be." replied Fullaway. "But he may have known her very 
well for all that. However, there are the facts. And," he added, with 
emphasis, "there, Mr. Allerdyke, are those four words, sent from 
Christiania, 'Have got all goods!' Now, we can be reasonably sure of what 
he meant. He'd got the Princess's jewels. Very well! Where are they?" 

Allerdyke got to his feet, and, thrusting his hands in his pockets, began 
to stride about the room. All this was not merely puzzling, but, in a way 
which he could not understand, distasteful to him. Somehow--he did not 
know why, nor at that moment try to think why--he resented the fact that 
any one knew more about his dead cousin than he did. And he began to 
wonder as he strode about the room how much this Mr. Franklin Fullaway 
knew. 

"Did my cousin James ever mention this Princess to you?" he suddenly 
asked, stopping in his walk to and fro. "I mean--before he went over to 
Russia this last time?" 

"He just mentioned that he knew her--mentioned it in casual 
conversation,” answered Fullaway. "She and I being fellow Americans, the 
subject interested me, of course. But--he only said that he had met her in 
Russia." 

"Aye, well," said Allerdyke musingly, "it's true he did go across to 
Russia a good deal, and no doubt he knew folk there that he never told me 
about." 

"Well," he went on, throwing himself into his chair again, "what's to be 
done? Do you honestly think that he had those things on him when he came 
here last night? You do? Very well, then, he's been murdered by some devil 
or devils who's got 'em! But how? And who are they--or who's he--or--good 
Lord! it might be who's she?" 

"Poisoned," said Fullaway. "That's my answer to your question of-- 
how? As to your other question--is there no clue to anything? you forget--I 
don't know any details. I only know that he was found dead. Under what 
circumstances?" 


Allerdyke pulled his chair nearer to his visitor. 

"I'd forgotten," he said. "I'll tell you the lot. See if you can make aught 
out of it--they always say you Yankees have sharp brains. Try to see a bit of 
daylight! So far it licks me." 

He gave the American a brief yet full account of all that had happened 
since his receipt of James Allerdyke's wireless message. And Fullaway 
listened in silence, taking everything in, making no interruption, and at the 
end he spoke quietly and with decision. 

"We must find that woman--Miss Celia Lennard--and at once," he said. 
"That's absolutely necessary." 

"Just so," agreed Allerdyke. "But look here--I've been thinking that 
over. Is it very likely that a woman who'd stolen two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds' worth of stuff from an hotel would wire back to its 
manager, giving her address, for the sake of a shoe-buckle, even one set 
with diamonds?" 

"I'm not--for the moment--supposing that she is the thief," answered 
Fullaway. "Why I want--and must--find her at once is to ask her a simple 
question. What was she doing in James Allerdyke's room? For--I've an 
idea." 

"What?" demanded Allerdyke. 

"This," replied Fullaway. "They were fellow-passengers on the Perisco. 
Your cousin--as I daresay you know--was the sort of man who readily 
makes friends, especially with women. My idea is that if this Miss Lennard 
went into his room last night it was to be shown the Princess Nastirsevitch's 
jewels. Your cousin was just the sort of man who knew how a woman 
would appreciate an exhibition of such things. And--" 

At that moment a waiter tapped at the sitting-room door and announced 
Dr. Orwin. 

CHAPTER VI 

THE PRIMA DONNA'S PORTRAIT 

Marshall Allerdyke's sharp eyes were quick to see that his new visitor 
had something of importance to communicate and wished to give his news 
in private. Dr. Orwin glanced inquiringly at the American as he took the 
seat which Allerdyke drew forward, and the cock of his eyes indicated a 
strong desire to know who the stranger was. 

"Friend of my late cousin," said Allerdyke brusquely. "Mr. Franklin 
Fullaway, of London--just as anxious as I am to hear what you have to tell 


us, doctor. You've come to tell something, of course?" 

The doctor inclined his head towards Fullaway, and added a grave bow 
in answer to Allerdyke's question. 

"The autopsy has been made," he replied. "By Dr. Lydenberg, Dr. 
Quillet, who is one of the police-surgeons here, and myself. We made a very 
careful and particular examination." 

"And--the result?" asked Allerdyke eagerly. "Is it what you anticipated 
from your first glance at him--here?" 

The doctor's face became a shade graver; his voice assumed an oracular 
tone. 

"My two colleagues," he said, "agreed that your cousin's death resulted 
from heart failure which arose from what we may call ordinary causes. 
There is no need for me to go into details--it is quite sufficient to say that 
they are abundantly justified in coming to the conclusion at which they have 
arrived: it is quite certain that your cousin's heart had recently become 
seriously affected. But as regards myself"--here he paused, and looking 
narrowly from one to the other of his two hearers, he sank his voice to a 
lower, more confidential tone--"as regards myself, I am not quite so certain 
as Dr. Lydenberg and Dr. Quillet appear to be. The fact of the case is, I 
think it very possible that Mr. James Allerdyke was--poisoned." 

Neither of the two who listened so intently made any reply to this 
significant announcement. Instead they kept their eyes intently fixed on the 
doctor's grave face; then they slowly turned from him to each other, 
exchanging glances. And after a pause the doctor went on, speaking in 
measured and solemn accents. 

"There is no need, either, at present--only at present--that I should tell 
you why I think that," he continued. "I may be wrong--my two colleagues 
are inclined to think I am wrong. But they quite agree with me that it will be 
proper to preserve certain organs--you understand?--for further examination 
by, say, the Home Office analyst, who is always, of course, a famous 
pathological expert. That will be done--in fact, we have already sealed up 
what we wish to be further examined. But'--he paused again, shaking his 
head more solemnly than ever--"the truth is, gentlemen," he went on at last, 
"I am doubtful if even that analysis and examination will reveal anything. If 
my suspicions are correct--and perhaps I ought to call them mere notions, 
theories, ideas, rather than suspicions--but, at any rate, if there is anything 


in the vague thoughts which I have, no trace of any poison will be found-- 
and yet your cousin may have been poisoned, all the same." 

"Secretly!" exclaimed Fullaway. 

Dr. Orwin gave the American a sharp glance which indicated that he 
realized Fullaway's understanding of what he had just said. 

"Precisely," he answered. "There are poisons--known to experts--which 
will destroy life almost to a given minute, and of which the most skilful 
pathologist and expert will not be able to find a single trace. Now, please, 
understand my position--I say, it is quite possible, quite likely, quite in 
accordance with what I have seen, that this unfortunate gentleman died of 
heart failure brought about by even such an ordinary exertion as his 
stooping forward to untie his shoe-lace, but--I also think it likely that his 
death resulted from poison, subtly and cunningly administered, probably 
not very long before his death took place. And if I only knew--" 

He paused at that, and looked searchingly and meaningly at Marshall 
Allerdyke before he continued. And Allerdyke looked back with the same 
intentness and nodded. 

"Yes--yes!" he said. "If you only knew--? Say it, doctor!" 

"If I only knew if there was any reason why any person wished to take 
this man's life," responded Dr. Orwin, slowly and deliberately. "If I knew 
that somebody wanted to get him out of the way, for instance--" 

Allerdyke jumped to his feet and tapped Fullaway on the shoulder. 

"Come in here a minute," he said, motioning towards the door of his 
bedroom. "Excuse us, doctor--I want to have a word with this gentleman. 
Look here," he continued, when he had led the American into the bedroom 
and had closed the door. "You hear what he says? Shall we tell him? Or 
shall we keep it all dark for a while? Which--what?" 

"Tell him under promise of secrecy," replied Fullaway after a moment's 
consideration. "Medical men are all right--yes, tell him. He may suggest 
something. And I'm inclined to think his theory is correct, eh?" 

"Correct!" exclaimed Allerdyke, with a grim laugh. "You bet it's 
correct! Come on, then--we'll tell him all. Now, doctor," he went on, leading 
the way back into the sitting-room, "we're going to give you our confidence. 
You'll treat it as a strict confidence, a secret between us, for the present. The 
truth is that when my cousin came to this hotel last night he was in 
possession--that is, we have the very strongest grounds for believing him to 
have been in possession--of certain extremely valuable property---jewels 


worth a large amount--which he was carrying, safeguarding, from a lady in 
Russia to this gentleman in London. When I searched his body and luggage, 
these valuables were missing. Mr. Fullaway and myself haven't the least 
doubt that he was robbed. So your theory--eh?" 

Dr. Orwin had listened to this with deep attention, and he now put two 
quick questions. 

"The value of these things was great?" 

"Relatively, very great," answered Allerdyke. 

"Enough to engage, the attention of a clever gang of thieves?" 

"Quite!" 

"Then," said the doctor, "I am quite of opinion that my ideas are correct. 
These, people probably tracked your cousin to this place, contrived to 
administer a subtle and deadly poison to him last night, and entered his 
room after the time at which they knew it would take effect. Have you any 
clue--even a slight one?" 

"Only this," answered Allerdyke, and proceeded to narrate the story of 
the shoe-buckle, adding Fullaway's theory to it. "That's not much, eh?" 

"You must find that woman and produce her at the inquest," said the 
doctor. "I take it that Mr. Fullaway's idea is a correct one. Your cousin 
probably did invite Miss Lennard into his room to show her these jewels-- 
that, of course, would prove that he had them in his possession at some 
certain hour last night. Now, about that inquest. It is fixed for ten o'clock to- 
morrow morning. Let me advise you as to your own course of procedure, 
having an eye on what you have told me. Your object should be to make the 
proceedings to-morrow merely formal, so that the Coroner can issue his 
order for interment, and then adjourn for further evidence. It will be 
sufficient if you give evidence identifying the body, if evidence is given of 
the autopsy, and an adjournment asked for until a further examination of the 
reserved organs and viscera can be made. For the present, I should keep 
back the matter of the supposed robbery until you can find this Miss 
Lennard. At the adjourned inquest--say in a week or ten days hence-- 
everything pertinent can be brought out. But you will need legal help--I am 
rather trespassing on legal preserves in telling you so much." 

"Deeply obliged to you, doctor--and you can add to our obigations by 
giving us the name of a good man to go to," said Allerdyke. "We'll see him 
at once and fix things up for to-morrow morning." 


Dr. Orwin wrote down the name and address of a well-known solicitor, 
and presently went away. When he had gone, Allerdyke turned to Fullaway. 

"Now, then," he said, "you and I'll do one or two things. We'll call on 
this lawyer. Then we'll cable to the Princess. But how shall we get her 
address!" 

"There's sure to be a Russian Consul in the town," suggested Fullaway. 

"Good idea! And I'm going to telephone to this Miss Lennard's address 
in London," continued Allerdyke. "She evidently set off from here to 
Edinburgh; but, anyway, the address she gave in that wire to the manager is 
a London one, and I'm going to try it. Now let's get out and be at work." 

The ensuing conversation between these two and a deeply interested and 
much-impressed solicitor resulted in the dispatch of a lengthy cablegram to 
St. Petersburg, a conversation over the telephone with the housekeeper of 
Miss Celia Lennard's London flat, and the interviewing of the captain and 
stewards of the steamship on which James Allerdyke had crossed from 
Christiania. The net result of this varied inquiry was small, and produced 
little that could throw additional light on the matter in question. The Perisco 
officials had not seen anything suspicious in the conduct or personality of 
any of their passengers. They had observed James Allerdyke in casual 
conversation with some of them--they had seen him talking to Miss 
Lennard, to Dr. Lydenberg, to others, ladies and gentlemen who 
subsequently put up at the Station Hotel for the night. Nothing that they 
could tell suggested anything out of the common. Miss Lennard's 
housekeeper gave no other information than that her mistress was at present 
in Edinburgh, and was expected to remain there for at least a week. And 
towards night came a message from the Princess Nastirsevitch confirming 
Fullaway's conviction that James Allerdyke was in possession of her jewels 
and announcing that she was leaving for England at once, and should travel 
straight, via Berlin and Calais, to meet Mr. Franklin Fullaway at his hotel in 
London. 

The solicitor agreed with Dr. Orwin's suggestions as to the course to be 
followed with regard to the inquest; it would be wise, he said, to keep 
matters quiet for at any rate a few days, until they were in a position to 
bring forward more facts. Consequently, the few people who were present 
at the Coroner's court next morning gained no idea of the real importance of 
the inquiry which was then opened. Even the solitary reporter who took a 
perfunctory note of the proceedings for his newspaper gathered no more 


from what he heard than that a gentleman had died suddenly at the Station 
Hotel, that it had been necessary to hold an inquest, that there was some 
little doubt as to the precise cause of his death, and that the inquest was 
accordingly adjourned until the medical men could tell something of a more 
definite nature. Nothing sensational crept out into the town; no bold-lettered 
headlines ornamented the afternoon editions. An hour before noon Marshall 
Allerdyke entrusted his cousin's body to the care of certain kinsfolk who 
had come over from Bradford to take charge of it; by noon he and Fullaway 
were slipping out of Hull on their way to Edinburgh--to search for a 
witness, who, if and when they found her, might be able to tell them--what? 

"Seems something like a wild-goose chase," said Allerdyke as the train 
steamed on across country towards York and the North. "How do we know 
where to find this woman in Edinburgh? Her housekeeper didn't know what 
hotel she was at--I suppose we'll have to try every one in the place till we 
come across her!" 

"Edinburgh is not a very big town," remarked Fullaway. "I reckon to run 
her down--if she's still there--within a couple of hours. It's our first duty, 
anyway. If she--as I guess she did--saw those jewels, then we know that 
James Allerdyke had them on him when he reached Hull, dead sure." 

"And supposing she can tell that?" said Allerdyke. "What then? How 
does that help? The devils who got 'em have already had thirty-six hours' 
start of us!" 

The American produced a bulky cigar-case, found a green cigar, and 
lighted it with a deliberation which was in marked contrast to his usual 
nervous movements. 

"Seems to me," he said presently, "seems very much to me that this has 
been a great thing! I figure it out like this--somehow, somebody has got to 
know of what the Princess and your cousin were up to--that he was going to 
carry those valuable jewels with him to England. He must have been 
tracked all the way, unless--does any unless strike you, now?" 

"Not at the moment," replied Allerdyke. "So unless what?" 

"Unless the thieves--and murderers--were waiting there in Hull for his 
arrival," said Fullaway quietly. "That's possible!" 

"Strikes me a good many possibilities are knocking around," remarked 
Allerdyke, with more than his usual dryness. "As for me, I'll want to know a 
lot about these valuables and their consignment before I make up my mind 
in any way. I tell you frankly. I'm not running after them--I'm wanting to 


find the folk who killed my cousin, and I only hope this young woman'll be 
able to give me a hand. And the sooner we get to the bottle of hay and begin 
prospecting for the needle the better!" 

But the search for Miss Celia Lennard to which Allerdyke alluded so 
gloomily was not destined to be either difficult or lengthy. As he and his 
companion walked along one of the platforms in the Waverley Station in 
Edinburgh that evening, on their way to a cab, Allerdyke suddenly uttered a 
sharp exclamation and seized the American by the elbow, twisting him 
round in front of a big poster which displayed the portrait of a very 
beautiful woman. 

"Good Lord!" he exclaimed. "There she is! See? That's the woman. Man 
alive, we've hit it at once! Look!" 

Fullaway turned and stared, not so much at the portrait as at the big 
lettering above and beneath it: 

ZELIE DE LONGARDE, THE WORLD-FAMED SOPRANO. 
RECENTLY RETURNED FROM MOSCOW AND ST. PETERSBURG. 
Only Visit to Edinburgh this Year. TO-NIGHT AT 8. 

CHAPTER VII 

THE FRANTIC IMPRESARIO 

Fullaway slowly read this announcement aloud. When he had made an 
end of it he laughed. 

"So your mysterious lady of the midnight motor, your Miss Celia 
Lennard of the Hull hotel, is the great and only Zélie de Longarde, eh?" he 
said. "Well, I guess that makes matters a lot easier and clearer. But you're 
sure it isn't a case of striking resemblance?" 

"I only saw that woman for a minute or two, by moonlight, when she 
stuck her face out of her car to ask the way," replied Allerdyke, "but I'll lay 
all I'm worth to a penny-piece that the woman I then saw is the woman 
whose picture we're staring at. Great Scott! So she's a famous singer, is she? 
You know of her, of course? That sort of thing's not in my line--never was-- 
I don't go to a concert or a musical party once in five years." 

"Oh, she's great--sure!" responded Fullaway. "Beautiful voice--divine! 
And, as I say, things are going to be easy. I've met this lady more than once, 
though I didn't know that she'd any other name than that, which is 
presumably her professional one, and I've also had one or two business 
deals with her. So all we've got to do is to find out which hotel she's 
stopping at in this city, and then we'll go round there, and I'll send in my 


card. But I say--do you see, this affair's to-night, this very evening, and at 
eight o'clock, and it's past seven now. She'll be arraying herself for the 
platform. We'd better wait until--" 

Allerdyke's practical mind asserted itself. He twisted the American 
round in another direction, and called to a porter who had picked up their 
bags. 

"All that's easy," he said. "We'll stick these things in the left-luggage 
spot, dine here in the station, and go straight to the concert. There, perhaps, 
during an interval, we might get in a word with this lady who sports two 
names. Come on, now." 

He hurried his companion from the cloak-room to the dining-room, 
gave a quick order on his own behalf to the waiter, left Fullaway to give his 
own, and began to eat and drink with the vigour of a man who means to 
waste no time. 

"There's one thing jolly certain, my lad!" he said presently, leaning 
confidentially across the table after he had munched in silence for a while. 
"This Miss Lennard, or Mamselle, or Signora de Longarde, or whatever her 
real label is, hasn't got those jewels--confound 'em! Folks who steal things 
like that don't behave as she's doing." 

"I never thought she had stolen the jewels," answered Fullaway. "What I 
want to know is--has she seen them, and when, and where, and under what 
circumstances? You've got her shoe-buckle all safe?" 

"Waistcoat-pocket just now," replied Allerdyke laconically. 

"That'll be an extra passport," observed Fullaway. "Not that it's needed, 
because, as I said, I've done business for her. Oddly enough, that was in the 
jewel line--I negotiated the sale of Pinkie Pell's famous pearl necklace with 
Mademoiselle de Longarde. You've heard of that, of course?" 

"Never a whisper!" answered Allerdyke. "Not in my line, those affairs. 
Who was Pinkie Pell, anyhow!" 

"Pinkie Pell was a well-known music-hall artiste, my dear sir, once a 
great favourite, who came down in the world, and had to sell her valuables," 
replied the American. "To the last she stuck to a pearl necklace, which was 
said to have been given to her by the Duke of Bendlecombe--Pinkie, they 
said, attached a sentimental value to it. However, it had to be sold, and I 
sold it for Pinkie to the lady we're going to see to-night. Seven thousand 
five hundred--it's well worth ten. Mademoiselle will be wearing it, no 
doubt--she generally does, anyway--so you'll see it." 


"Not unless we get a front pew," said Allerdyke. "Hurry up, and let's be 
off! Our best plan," he went on as they made for a cab, "will be to get as 
near the platform as possible, so that I can make certain sure this is the 
woman I saw at Howden yesterday morning--when I positively identify her, 
I'll leave it to you to work the interview with her, either at this concert place 
or at her hotel afterwards. If it can be done at once, all the more to my taste- 
-I want to be knowing things." 

"Oh, we're going well ahead!" said Fullaway. "I'll work it all right. I 
noticed on that poster that this affair is being run by the Concert-Director 
Ernest Weiss. I know Weiss--he'll get us an interview with the great lady 
after she's appeared the first time." 

"It's a fortunate thing for me to have a man who seems to know 
everybody," remarked Allerdyke. "I suppose it's living in London gives you 
so much acquaintance?" 

"It's my business to know a lot of people," answered Fullaway. "The 
more the better--for my purposes. I'll tell you how I came to know your 
cousin later that's rather interesting. Well, here's the place, and it's five to 
eight now. We've struck it very well, and the only trouble'll be about getting 
good seats, especially as we're in morning dress." 

Allerdyke smiled at that--in his opinion, money would carry a man 
anywhere, and there was always plenty of that useful commodity in his 
pockets. He insisted on buying the seats himself, and after some parleying 
and explaining at the box-office, he and his companion were duly escorted 
to seats immediately in front of a flower-decked platform, where they were 
set down amidst a highly select company of correctly attired folk, who 
glanced a little questioningly at their tweed suits, both conspicuous amidst 
silks, satins, broadcloths, and glazed linen. Allerdyke laughed as he thrust a 
program into Fullaway's hand. 

"I worked that all right," he whispered. "Told the chap in that receipt of 
custom that you were a foreigner of great distinction travelling incognito in 
Scotland, and I your travelling companion, and that our luggage hadn't 
arrived from Aberdeen, so we couldn't dress, but we must hear this singing 
lady at all cost and in any case. Then I slapped down the brass and got the 
tickets--naught like brass in ready form, my lad! Now, then, when does the 
desired party appear?" 

Fullaway unfolded his program and glanced over the items. The 
Concert-Direction of Ernest Weiss was famous for the fare which it put 


before its patrons, and here was certainly enough variety of talent to please 
the most critical--a famous tenor, a popular violinist, a contralto much in 
favour for her singing of tender and sentimental songs, a notable performer 
on the violincello, a local vocalist whose speciality was the singing of 
ancient Scottish melodies, and--item of vast interest to a certain section of 
the audience--a youthful prodigy who was fondly believed to have it in her 
power to become a female Paderewski. These performers were duly 
announced on the program in terms of varying importance; outstanding 
from all of them, of course, was the great star of the evening, the one and 
only Zélie de Longarde, acknowledged Queen of Song in Milan and 
Moscow, Paris and London, New York and Melbourne. 

"Comes on fifth, I see," observed Allerdyke, glancing over his program 
unconcernedly. "Well, I suppose we've got to stick out the other four. I'm 
not great on music, Fullaway--don't know one tune from another. However, 
I reckon I can stand a bit of noise until my lady shows herself." 

He listened with good-natured interest, which was not far removed from 
indifference, to the contralto, the 'cellist, the violinist, only waking up to 
something like enthusiasm when the infant prodigy, a quaint, painfully shy 
little creature, who bobbed a side curtsey at the audience, and looked much 
too small to tackle the grand piano, appeared and proceeded to execute 
wonderful things with her small fingers. 

"That's a bit of all right!" murmured Allerdyke, when the child had 
finished her first contribution. "That's a clever little party! But she's too big 
in the eye, and too small in the bone--wants plenty of new milk, and new- 
laid eggs, and fresh air, and not so much piano-thumping, does that. Clever- 
-clever--but unnatural, Fullaway!--they mustn't let her do too much at that. 
Well, now I suppose we shall see the shoe-buckle lady." 

The packed audience evidently supposed the same thing. Over it--the 
infant prodigy having received her meed of applause and bobbed herself 
awkwardly out of sight--had come that atmosphere of expectancy which 
invariably heralds the appearance of the great figure on any similar 
occasion. It needed no special intuition on Allerdyke's part to know that all 
these people were itching to show their fondness for Zélie de Longarde by 
clapping their hands, waving their program, and otherwise manifesting their 
delight at once more seeing a prime favourite. All eyes were fixed on the 
wing of the platform, all hands were ready to give welcome. But a minute 
passed--two minutes--three minutes--and Zélie de Longarde did not appear. 


Another minute--and then, endeavouring to smile bravely and reassuringly, 
and not succeeding particularly well in the attempt, a tall, elaborately 
attired, carefully polished-up man, unmistakably German, blonde, heavy, 
suave, suddenly walked on to the platform and did obeisance to the 
audience. 

"Weiss!" whispered Fullaway. "Something's wrong! Look at his face-- 
he's in big trouble." 

The concert-director straightened himself from that semi-military bow, 
and looked at the faces in front of him with a mute appeal. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," he said, "I have to entreat the high favour of 
your kind indulgence. Mademoiselle de Longarde is not yet arrived from 
her hotel. I hope--I think--she is now on her way. In the meantime I 
propose, with your gracious consent, to continue, our program with the next 
item, at the conclusion of which, I hope, Mademoiselle will appear." 

The audience was sympathetic--the audience was ready to be placated. 
It gave cordial hearing and warm favour to the singer of Scottish melodies-- 
it even played into Mr. Concert-Director Weiss's hands by according the 
local singer an encore. But when he had finally retired there was another 
wait, a longer one which lengthened unduly, a note of impatience sounded 
from the gallery; it was taken up elsewhere. And suddenly Weiss came 
again upon the platform--this time with no affectation of suave entreaty. He 
was plainly much upset; his elegant waistcoat seemed to have assumed 
careworn creases, his mop of blonde hair was palpably rumpled as if he had 
been endeavouring to tear some of its wavy locks out by force. And when 
he spoke his fat voice shook with a mixture of chagrin and anger. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," he said, "I crave ten thousand--a million-- 
pardons for this so-unheard-of state of affairs! The--the truth is, 
Mademoiselle de Longarde is not yet here. What is more--I have to tell you 
the truth--Mademoiselle refuses to come--refuses to fulfil her honourable 
engagement. We are--have been for some time--on the telephone with her. 
Mademoiselle is at her hotel. She declares she has been robbed--her jewels 
have all been stolen from their case in her apartments. She is--how shall I 
say ?--turning the hotel upside down! She refuses to budge one inch until her 
jewels are restored to her. How then?--I cannot restore her jewels. I say to 
her--my colleagues say to her--it is not your jewels we desire--it is your so 
beautiful, so incomparable voice. She reply--I cannot tell you what she 
reply! In effect--no jewels, no song! Ladies and gentlemen, once more!-- 


your most kind, most considerate indulgence! I go there just now--I fly; 
swift, to the hotel, to entreat Mademoiselle on my knees to return with me! 
In the meantime--" 

As Weiss retired from the platform, and the longhaired 'cellist came 
upon it, Fullaway sprang up, dragging Allerdyke after him. He led the way 
to a sidedoor, whispered something to an attendant, and was quickly 
ushered through another door to an ante-room behind the wings, where 
Weiss, livid with anger, was struggling into an opera-cloak. The concert- 
director gasped as he caught sight of the American. 

"Ah, my dear Mr. Fullaway!" he exclaimed. "You here! You have 
heard?--you have been in front. You hear, then--she will not come to sing 
because her jewels are missing, eh? She--" 

"What hotel is Mademoiselle de Longarde stopping at, Weiss?" asked 
Fullaway quietly. 

"The North British and Caledonian--I go there just now!" answered 
Weiss. "I am ruined if she will not appear--ruined, disgraced! Jewels! Ah- 
i" 

"Come on--we're going with you," said Fullaway. "Quick now!" 

Allerdyke got some vivid impressions during the next few minutes, 
impressions various, startling. They began with a swift whirl through the 
lighted streets of the smoky old city, of a dash upstairs at a big hotel; they 
ended with a picture of a beautiful, highly enraged woman, who was freely 
speaking her mind to a dismayed hotel manager and a couple of men who 
were obviously members of the detective force. 

CHAPTER VIII 

THE JEWEL BOX 

Mademoiselle Zélie de Longarde, utterly careless of the fact that her 
toilette was but half complete, that she wore no gown, and that the kimono 
which she had hastily assumed on discovering her loss had slipped away 
from her graceful figure to fall in folds about her feet, interrupted the torrent 
of her eloquence to stare at the three men whom a startled waiter ushered 
into her sitting-room. Her first glance fell on the concert-director, and she 
shook her fist at him. 

"Go away, Weiss!" she commanded, accompanying the vigorous action 
of her hand with an equally emphatic stamp of a shapely foot. "Go away at 
once--go and play on the French hom; go and do anything you like to 
satisfy your audience! Not one note do I sing until somebody finds me my 


jewels! Edinburgh's stole them, and Edinburgh'll have to give them back. 
It's no use your waiting here--I won't budge an inch. I--" 

She paused abruptly, suddenly catching sight of Fullaway, who at once 
moved towards her with a confidential and reassuring smile. 

"You!" she exclaimed. "What brings you here? And who's that with 
you--surely the gentleman of whom I asked my way in some wild place the 
other night! What--" 

"Mademoiselle," said Fullaway, with a deep bow, "let me suggest to you 
that the finest thing in this mundane state of ours is--reason. Suppose, now, 
that you complete your toilet, tell us what it is you have lost; leave us--your 
devoted servants--to begin the task of finding it, and while we are so 
engaged, hasten with Mr. Weiss to the hall to fulfil your engagement? A 
packed audience awaits you--palpitating with sympathy and--" 

"And curiosity," interjected the aggrieved prima donna, as she threw a 
hasty glance at her deshabille and snatched up the kimono. "Pretty talk, 
Fullaway--very, and all intended to benefit Weiss there. Lost, indeed!--I've 
lost all my jewels, and up to now nobody"--here she flashed a wrathful 
glance at the hotel manager and the two detectives--"nobody has made a 
single suggestion about finding them!" 

Fullaway exchanged looks with the other men. Once more he assumed 
the office of spokesman. 

"Perhaps you have not told them precisely what it is they're to find," he 
suggested. "What is it now, Mademoiselle? The Pinkie Pell necklace for 
instance!" 

The prima donna, who was already retreating through the door of the 
bedroom on whose threshold she had been standing, flashed a scornful look 
at her questioner over the point of her white shoulder. 

"Pinkie Pell necklace!" she exclaimed. "Everything's gone! The whole 
lot! Look at that--not so much as a ring left in it!" 

She pointed a slender, quivering finger to a box which stood, lid thrown 
open, on a table in the sitting-room, by which the detectives were standing, 
open-mouthed, and obviously puzzled. Allerdyke, following the pointing 
finger, noted that the box was a very ordinary-looking affair--a tiny square 
chest of polished wood, fitted with a brass swing handle. It might have held 
a small type-writing machine; it might have been a medicine chest; it 
certainly did not look the sort of thing in which one would carry priceless 
jewels. But Mademoiselle de Longarde was speaking again. 


! 


"That's what I always carried my jewels in--in their cases," she said. 
"And they were all in there when I left Christiania a few days ago, and that 
box has never been out of my sight--so to speak--since. And when I opened 
it here to-night, wanting the things, it was as empty as it is now. And if I 
behave handsomely, and go with Weiss there, to fulfil this engagement, it'll 
only be on condition that you stop here, Fullaway, and do your level best to 
get me my jewels back. I've done all I can--I've told the manager there, and 
I've told those two policemen, and not a man of them seems able to suggest 
anything! Perhaps you can." 

With that she disappeared and slammed the door of the bedroom, and 
the six men, left in a bunch, looked at each other. Then one of the detectives 
spoke, shaking his head and smiling grimly. 

"It's all very well to say we suggest nothing," he said. "We want some 
facts to go on first. Up to now, all the lady's done is to storm at us and at 
everybody--she seems to think all Edinburgh's in a conspiracy to rob her! 
We don't know any circumstances yet, except that she says she's been 
robbed. Perhaps--" 

"Wait a bit," interrupted Fullaway. "Let us get her off to her 
engagement. Then we can talk. I suppose," he continued, turning to the 
manager, "she first announced her loss to you?" 

"She announced her loss to the whole world, in a way of speaking," 
answered the manager, with a dry laugh. 

"She screamed it out over the main staircase into the hall! Everybody in 
the place knows it by this time--she took good care they should. I don't 
know how she can have been robbed--so far as I can learn she's scarcely 
been out of these rooms since she came into them yesterday afternoon. The 
grand piano had been put in for her before she arrived, and she's spent all 
her time singing and playing--I don't believe she's ever left the hotel. And as 
I pointed out to her when she fetched me up, she found this box locked 
when she went to it--why didn't the thieves carry it bodily away? Why--" 

"Just so--just so!" broke in Fullaway. "I quite appreciate your points. 
But there is more in this than meets the first glance. Let us get 
Mademoiselle off to her engagement, I say--that's the first thing. Then we 
can do business. Weiss," he continued, drawing the concert-director aside, 
"you must arrange to let her appear as soon as possible after you get back to 
the hall, and to put forward her appearance in the second half of your 
program, so that she can return here as soon as possible--she'll only be in 


irrepressible fidgets until she knows what's been done. And--you know 
what she is!--you ought to be very thankful that she's allowed herself to be 
persuaded to go with you. Mademoiselle," he went on, as the prima donna, 
fully attired, but innocent of jewelled ornament, swept into the room, "you 
are doing the right thing--bravely! Go, sing--sing your best, your divinest-- 
let your admiring audience recognize that you have a soul above even 
serious misfortune. Meanwhile, allow me to order your supper to be served 
in this room, for eleven o'clock, and permit me and my friend, Mr. 
Allerdyke, to invite ourselves to share it with you. Then--we will give you 
some news that will interest and astonish you." 

"That only makes me all the more frantic to get back," exclaimed the 
prima donna. "Come along, now, Weiss--you've got a car outside, I 
suppose? Hurry, then, and let me get it over." 

When the vastly relieved concert-director had led his bundle of silks and 
laces safely out, Fullaway laughed and turned to the other men. 

"Now, gentlemen," he said, "perhaps we can have a little quiet talk 
about this affair." He flung himself into a seat and nodded at the hotel- 
manager. "Just tell us exactly what's happened since Mademoiselle arrived 
here," he said. "Let's get an accurate notion of all her doings. She came-- 
when?" 

"She got here about the beginning of yesterday afternoon," answered the 
manager, who did not appear to be too well pleased about this disturbance 
of his usual proceedings. "She has always had this suite of rooms whenever 
she has sung in Edinburgh before, and it was understood that whenever she 
wrote or wired for them we were to arrange for a grand piano, properly 
tuned to concert-pitch, to be put in for her. She wrote for the suite over a 
fortnight ago from Russia, and, of course, we had everything in readiness 
for her. She turned up, as I say, yesterday, alone--she explained something 
about her maid having been obliged to leave her on arrival in England, and 
since she came she's had the services of one of our smartest chambermaids, 
whom she herself picked out after carefully inspecting a whole dozen of 
them. That chambermaid can tell you that Mademoiselle's scarcely left her 
rooms since then, and it's an absolute mystery to me that any person could 
get in here, open this box, and abstract its contents. As I say--if anybody 
wanted to steal her jewels, why didn't he pick up this box and carry it bodily 
off instead of hanging about to pick the lock? I don't believe--" 


"Ah, quite so!" interrupted Fullaway. "I quite agree with you. Now, at 
what time did Mademoiselle announce the loss of her jewels?" 

"Oh, about--say, an hour ago. This chambermaid--she's there in the 
bedroom now--was helping her to dress for the concert. She-- 
Mademoiselle--went to this box to get out what ornaments she wanted. 
According to the girl, she let out an awful scream, and, just as she was, 
rushed to the head of the main stairs--these rooms, as you see, are on our 
first floor--and began to shout for me, for anybody, for everybody. The hall 
below was just then full of people--coming in and out of the dining-room 
and so on. She set the whole place going with the noise she made," added 
the manager, visibly annoyed. "It would have been far better if she'd shown 
some reserve--" 

"Reserve is certainly an admirable quality," commented Fullaway, "but 
it is foreign to young ladies of Mademoiselle's temperament. Well--and 
then?" 

"Oh, then, of course, I came up to her suite. She showed me this box. It 
had stood, she declared, on a table by her bedside, close to her pillows, from 
the moment she entered her rooms yesterday. She swore that it ought to 
have been full of her jewels--in cases. When she had opened it--just before 
this--it was empty. Of course, she demanded the instant presence of the 
police. Also, she insisted that I should at once, that minute, lock every door 
in the hotel, and arrest every person in it until their effects and themselves 
could be rigorously searched and examined. Ridiculous!" 

"As you doubtless said," remarked Fullaway. 

"No--I said nothing. Instead I telephoned for police assistance. These 
two officers came. And," concluded the manager, with a sympathetic glance 
at the detectives, "since they came Mademoiselle has done nothing but 
insist on arresting every soul within these walls--she seems to think there's a 
universal conspiracy against her." 

"Exactly," said Fullaway. "It is precisely what she would think--under 
the circumstances. Now let us see this chambermaid." 

The manager opened the door of the bedroom, and called in a pretty, 
somewhat shy, Scotch damsel, who betrayed a becoming confusion at the 
sight of so many strangers. But she gave a plain and straightforward 
account of her relations with Mademoiselle since the arrival of yesterday. 
She had been in almost constant attendance on Mademoiselle ever since her 
election to the post of temporary maid--had never left her save at meal- 


times. The little chest had stood at Mademoiselle's bed-head always--she 
had never seen it moved, or opened. There was a door leading into the 
bedroom from the corridor. Mademoiselle had never left the suite of rooms 
since her arrival. She had talked that morning of going for a drive, but rain 
had begun to fall, and she had stayed in. Mademoiselle had seemed utterly 
horrified when she discovered her loss. For a moment she had sunk on her 
bed as if she were going to faint; then she had rushed out into the corridor, 
just as she was, screaming for the manager and the police. 

When the pretty chambermaid had retired, Fullaway took up the box 
from which the missing property was believed to have been abstracted. He 
examined it with seeming indifference, yet he announced its particulars and 
specifications with business-like accuracy. 

"Well--this chest, cabinet, or box," he observed carelessly. "Let us look 
at it. Here, gentlemen, we have a piece of well-made work. It is--yes, 
eighteen inches square all ways. It is made of--yes, rosewood. Its corners, 
you see, are clamped with brass. It has a swing handle, fitted into this brass 
plate which is sunk into the lid. It has also three brass letters sunk into that 
lid--Z. D. L. Its lock does not appear to be of anything but an ordinary 
nature. Taking it altogether, I don't think this is the sort of thing in which 
you would believe a lady was carrying several thousand pounds' worth of 
pearls and diamonds. Eh?" 

One of the detectives stirred uneasily--he did not quite understand the 
American's light and easy manner, and he seemed to suspect him of 
persiflage. 

"We ought to be furnished with a list of the missing articles," he said. 
"That's the first thing." 

"By no means," replied Fullaway. "That, my dear sir, is neither the first, 
nor the second, nor the third thing. There is much to do before we get to that 
stage. At present, you, gentlemen, cannot do anything. To-morrow morning, 
perhaps, when I have consulted with Mademoiselle de Longarde, I may call 
you in again--or call upon you. In the meantime, there's no need to detain 
you. Now," he continued, turning to the manager, when the detectives, 
somewhat puzzled and bewildered, had left the room, "will you see that 
your nicest supper is served--for three--in this room at eleven o'clock, 
against Mademoiselle's return? Send up your best champagne. And do not 
allow yourself to dwell on Mademoiselle's agitation on discovering her loss. 
That agitation was natural. If it is any consolation to you, I will give you a 


conclusion which may be satisfactory to your peace of mind as manager. 
What is it? Merely this--that though Mademoiselle de Longarde has 
undoubtedly lost her jewels, they were certainly not stolen from her in this 
hotel!" 

CHAPTER IX 

THE LADY'S MAID'S MOTHER 

When the manager, much appeased and relieved in mind, had gone, 
Fullaway tapped at the door of the bedroom, summoned the pretty 
chambermaid, and handed her the rosewood box. 

"Put this back exactly where Mademoiselle has kept it since she came 
here," he commanded. "Now you yourself--you're going to stay in the 
rooms until she comes back from the concert? That's right--if she returns 
before my friend and I come up again, tell her that we shall present 
ourselves at five minutes to eleven. Come downstairs, Allerdyke," he 
proceeded, leading the way from the room. "We must book rooms for the 
night here, so we'll send to the station for our things and make our 
arrangements, after which we'll smoke a cigar and talk--I am beginning to 
see chinks of daylight." 

He led Allerdyke down to the office, completed the necessary 
arrangements, and went on to the smoking-room, in a quiet corner of which 
he pulled out his cigar-case. 

"Well?" he said. "What do you think now?" 

"I think you're a smart chap," answered Allerdyke bluntly. "You did all 
that very well. I said naught, but I kept an eye and an ear open. You'll do." 

"Very complimentary!--but I wasn't asking you what you thought about 
me,” said Fullaway, with a laugh. "I'm asking you what you think of the 
situation, as illuminated by this last episode?" 

"Well, I'm still reflecting on what you said to that manager chap," 
answered Allerdyke. "You really think this young woman has lost her 
jewels?" 

"Oh, no doubt, no doubt at all," replied Fullaway. "Mademoiselle is 
impetuous, impulsive, demonstrative, much given to insisting on her own 
way, but she's absolutely honest and truthful, and I've no doubt whatever-- 
none!--that she's been robbed. But--not here. She never brought those 
jewels here. They were not in that box when she came here. Mademoiselle, 
my dear sir, was relieved of those jewels either on the steamer, as she 
crossed from, Christiania to Hull, or during the few hours she spent at the 


Hull hotel. The whole thing--the robbery from your cousin, the robbery 
from Mademoiselle de Longarde--is all the work of a particularly clever and 
brilliant gang of international thieves; and, by the holy smoke, sir, we've got 
our hands full! For there isn't a clue to the identity of the operators, so far, 
unless the lady with whom we are going to sup can help us to one." 

Allerdyke ruminated over this for a moment or two. Then, after lighting 
the cigar which Fullaway had offered him, he shook his head--in grim 
affirmation. 

"I shouldn't wonder," he said. "Certainly, it seems a big thing. You're 
figuring on its having been a carefully concocted scheme? No mere chance 
affair, eh?" 

"This sort of thing's never done by chance," responded the American. 
"This is the work of very clever and accomplished thieves who somehow 
became aware of two facts. One, that your cousin was bringing with him to 
England the jewels of the Princess Nastirsevitch. The other, that 
Mademoiselle Zélie de Longarde carried her pearls and diamonds in an 
innocent-looking rosewood box. My dear sir! you observed that I examined 
that box with seeming carelessness--in reality, I was looking at it with the 
eye of a trained observer. I am one of those people who, from having 
knocked about the world a lot, engaging in a multifarious variety of 
occupations, have picked up a queer scrap-heap of knowledge, and I will 
lay you any odds you like that I am absolutely correct in affirming that the 
box which I just now handed to Maggie, the chambermaid, was newly made 
by a Russian cabinet-maker within the last four weeks!" 

"For a purpose?" suggested Allerdyke. 

"Just so--for a purpose," assented Fullaway. "That purpose being, of 
course, its substitution for the real original article. You did not handle the 
box which is now upstairs--it is carefully weighted, though it is empty. I 
believe--nay, I am sure, it contains a sheet of lead under its delicate lining of 
satin. That, of course, was to deceive Mademoiselle. You heard her say that 
the jewels were in her box at Christiania, and that she never opened the box 
until this evening here in Edinburgh? Very good--between here and 
Christiania somebody substituted the imitation box for the real one. Ah!--in 
all these great criminal operations there is nothing like sticking to the old, 
well-worn, tried-and-proved tricks of the trade!--they are like well-oiled, 
well-practised machinery. And now we come back to the real, great, 


anxious question--Who did it? And there, Allerdyke, we are at present--only 
at present, mind!--up against a very big, blank wall." 

"On the other side of which, my lad, lies the secret of the murder of my 
cousin,” said Allerdyke grimly. "Mind you that! That's what I'm after, 
Fullaway. Damn all these jewels and things, in comparison with that!--it's 
that I'm after, I tell you again, and a thousand times again. And I'm 
considering if I'm doing any good hanging round here after this singing 
woman when the probable sphere of action lies yonder away at Hull, eh?" 

"The proper--not probable--sphere of action, my dear sir, is the supper- 
table to which we're presently going," answered Fullaway, with supreme 
assurance. "What the singing woman, as you call her, can tell us will most 
likely make all the difference in the world to our investigations. Remember 
the shoe-buckle! Have it ready to exhibit when I lead up to it. Then--we 
shall see." 

The prima donna, back for her engagement at eleven o'clock, came in 
flushed and smiling--the extraordinary warmth and fervour of her reception 
by the audience which she had at first been so inclined to treat with scant 
courtesy had restored her to good humour, and when she had eaten a few 
mouthfuls of delicate food and drunk her first glass of champagne she 
began to laugh almost light-heartedly. 

"Well, I suppose you've been doing your best, Fullaway," she said, with 
easy familiarity. "I declare you turned up at the very moment, for that fat 
Weiss would have been no good. But I'm still wondering how you came to 
be here, and what this gentleman--Mr. Allerdyke, is it?--is doing here with 
you. Allerdyke, now--well, that's the same name as that of a man I came 
across from Christiania with, and left at Hull." 

Fullaway kicked Allerdyke under the table. 

"You haven't heard of that Mr. Allerdyke since you left him at Hull, 
then?" he asked, gazing intently at their hostess. 

"Heard? How should I hear?" asked the prima donna. "He was just a 
travelling acquaintance. All the same, I had certainly fixed up to see him in 
London on a business matter." 

"You don't read the newspapers, then?" suggested Fullaway. 

"Not unless there's something about myself in them," she answered, 
with an arch smile at Allerdyke. 

"If you'd read this moming's papers, you'd have seen that the Mr. 
Allerdyke with whom you travelled--this gentleman's cousin, by the by-- 


was found dead in his room at the hotel in Hull not so long after you quitted 
it," said Fullaway coolly. "In fact, he must have been dead when you passed 
his door on your way out." 

The prima donna was genuinely shocked. She set down the glass which 
she was just lifting to her lips; her large, handsome eyes dilated, her lips 
quivered a little. She turned a look of sympathy on Allerdyke, who, at that 
moment, realized that she was a very beautiful woman. 

"You don't say so!" she exclaimed. "Well, I'm really grieved to hear 
that--I am! Dead?--and when I left! Why, I was in his room that very night 
we reached Hull, having a talk on the business matter I mentioned just now- 
-he was well enough and lively enough then, I'll swear. Dead!--why, what 
did he die of?" 

The two men looked at each other. There was a brief pause; then 
Allerdyke slowly produced a small packet, wrapped in tissue-paper, from 
his waistcoat pocket. He laid it on the table at his side and looked at his 
hostess. 

"I knew you had been in my cousin's room," he said. "You left or 
dropped your shoe-buckle there. I found it when I searched his room. Then 
the hotel manager showed me your wire. Here's the buckle." 

He was watching her narrowly as he spoke, and his glance deepened in 
intensity as he handed over the little packet and watched her unwrap the 
paper. But there was not a sign of anything but a little surprised satisfaction 
in the prima donna's face as she recognized her lost property, and her eyes 
were ingenuous enough as she turned them on him. 

"Why, of course, that's mine!" she exclaimed. "I'm ever so much obliged 
to you, Mr. Allerdyke. Yes, I wired to the hotel, in my proper name, you 
know--Zélie de Longarde is only my professional name. I didn't want to 
lose that buckle--it was part of a birthday present from my mother. But you 
don't mean to say that you travelled all the way to Edinburgh to hand me 
that! Surely not?" 

"No!" replied Allerdyke. He wanted to take a direct share in the talking, 
and went resolutely ahead now that the chance had come. "No--not at all. I 
knew you'd come to Edinburgh--found it out from that chauffeur who was 
driving you when you and I met at Howden the night before last, and so I 
came on to find you. I want to ask you some questions about my cousin, 
and maybe to get you to come and give evidence at the inquest on him." 


"Inquest!" she exclaimed. "I know what that means, of course. Why-- 
you don't say there's been anything wrong?" 

"I believe my cousin was murdered that night," answered Allerdyke. 
"So, too, does Fullaway there. And you were probably the last person who 
ever spoke to him alive. Now, you see, I'm a plain, blunt-spoken sort of 
chap--I ask people straight questions. What did you go into his room to talk 
to him about?" 

"Business!" she replied, with a directness which impressed both men. 
"Mere business. He and I had several conversations on board the Perisco--I 
made out he was a clever business man. I want to invest some money--he 
advised me to put it into a development company in Norway, which is doing 
big things in fir and pine. I went into his room to look at some plans and 
papers--he gave me some prospectuses which are in that bag there just now- 
--I was reading them over again only this evening. That's all. I wasn't there 
many minutes--and, as I told you, he was very well, very brisk and lively 
then." 

"Did he show you any valuables that he had with him--jewels?" asked 
Allerdyke brusquely. 

"Jewels! Valuables!" she answered. "No--certainly not." 

"Nor when you were on the steamer?" 

"No--nor at any time," she said. "Jewels?--why--what makes you ask 
such a question?" 

"Because my cousin had in his possession a consignment of such things, 
of great value, and we believe that he was murdered for them--that's why," 
replied Allerdyke. "He had them when he left Christiania--he had them 
when he entered the Hull hotel--" 

Fullaway, who had been listening intently, leant forward with a shake of 
his head. 

"Stop at that, Allerdyke," he said. "We don't know, now, that he did have 
them when he entered the hotel at Hull! He mayn't have had. Miss Lennard- 
-we'll drop the professional name and turn to the real one," he said, with a 
bow to the prima donna--"Miss Lennard here thinks she had her jewels in 
her little box when she entered the Hull hotel, and also when she came to 
this hotel, here in Edinburgh, but--" 

"Do you mean to say that I hadn't?" she exclaimed. "Do you mean--" 

"I mean," replied Fullaway, "that, knowing what I now know, I believe 
that both you and the dead man, James Allerdyke, were robbed on the 


Perisco. And I want to ask you a question at once. Where is your maid!" 

Celia Lennard dropped her knife and fork and sat back, suddenly 
turning pale. 

"My maid!" she said faintly. "Good heavens! you don't think--oh, you 
aren't suggesting that she's the thief? Because--oh, this is dreadful! You see- 
-I never thought of it before--when she and I arrived at Hull that night she 
was met by a man who described himself as her brother. He was in a great 
state of agitation--he said he'd rushed up to Hull to meet her, to beg her to 
go straight with him to their mother, who was dying in London. Of course, I 
let her go at once--they drove straight from the riverside at Hull to the 
station to catch the train. What else could I do? I never suspected anything. 
Oh!" 

Fullaway leaned across the table and filled his hostess's glass. 

"Now," he said, motioning her to drink, "you know your maid's name 
and address, don't you? Let me have them at once, and within a couple of 
hours we'll know if the story about the dying mother was true." 

CHAPTER X 

THE SECOND MURDER 

It had been very evident to Allerdyke that ever since Fullaway had 
mentioned the matter of the missing maid, Celia Lennard had become a 
victim to doubt, suspicion, and uncertainty. Her colour came and went; her 
eyes began to show signs of tears; her voice shook. And now, at the 
American's direct question, she wrung her hands with an almost despairing 
gesture. 

"But I can't!" she exclaimed. "I don't know her address--how should I? 
It's somewhere in London--Bloomsbury, I think--but even then I don't know 
if that's where her mother lives, to whom she said she was going. I did 
know her address--I mean I remembered it for a while, at the time I engaged 
her--a year ago, but I've forgotten it. Oh! do you really think she's robbed 
me, or helped to rob me?" 

"Never mind opinions," answered Fullaway curtly. "They're no good. Is 
this the maid you brought with you once or twice when you called at my 
office some time ago, over the Pinkie Pell deal?" 

"Yes--yes, the same!" she answered. 

"A Frenchwoman?" said Fullaway. 

"Yes--Lisette. Of course she went with me to your office--that was eight 
or nine months ago, and I've had her a year. And I had excellent 


testimonials with her, too. Oh, I can't think that--" 

"Can't you make an effort to remember her address?" urged Fullaway. 
"What can we do until we know that?" 

Celia drew her fine eyebrows together in a palpable effort to think. 

"I've got it somewhere," she said at last. "I must have it somewhere-- 
most likely in an address-book at my flat--I should be sure to put it down at 
the time." 

"Who is there at your flat?" asked Fullaway. 

"My housekeeper and a maid," answered Celia. "They're always there, 
whether I'm at home or not. But they couldn't get at what you want--all my 
papers and things are locked up--and in a hopeless state of confusion, too." 

Fullaway pushed aside his plate. 

"Then there's only one thing to be done," he said, with an accent of 
finality. "We must go up to town at once." 

Allerdyke, still quietly eating his supper, looked up. 

"That's just what I was going to suggest," he said. "There's no good to 
be done hanging about here. Let's get on to the scene of operations. If Miss 
Lennard's maid has stolen her jewels, she's probably had some hand in the 
theft from my cousin. We must find her. Now, then, let me come in. I'll look 
up the train, settle up with these hotel folk, and we'll be off. You give your 
attention to your packing, Miss Lennard, and leave the rest to me--you 
won't mind travelling the night?" 

Celia shook her head. 

"T don't mind travelling all night for half a dozen nights if I can track my 
lost property," she said lugubriously. "You're dead sure it's no use stopping 
here?--that the robbery didn't take place here?" 

"Sure!" answered Fullaway. "We must get off. That French damsel's got 
to be found--somehow." 

The supper-party came to an end--the prima donna and her temporary 
maid began to bustle with garments and trunks, the two men attended to all 
other necessary matters, and at two o'clock in the moming the three sped 
out of Edinburgh for the South, each secretly wondering what was going to 
come of their journey. Allerdyke, preparing to go to sleep in the 
compartment which he and Fullaway occupied by themselves, dropped one 
grim remark to his companion as he settled himself. 

"Seems like a wild-goose chase this, my lad, but it's one we've got to go 
through with! What'll the next stage be?" 


The next stage was an arrival in London in the middle of a lovely May 
morning, a swift drive to Celia Lennard's flat in Bedford Court Mansions, 
the hurried rummaging of its owner amongst an extraordinary mass of 
papers, books, and documents, and the ultimate discovery of the French 
maid's address. Celia held it up with a sigh of vast relief, which changed 
into a groan of despairing doubt. 

"There it is!" she exclaimed. "Lisette Beaurepaire, 911 Bernard Street, 
Bloomsbury--I knew it was Bloomsbury. That's where she lived when I 
engaged her, anyhow--but then her sick mother mayn't live there! The man 
who met her at Hull, who said he was her brother, didn't say where the 
mother lived, except that it was in London." 

"We must go to Bernard Street, anyway, at once," said Fullaway. "We 
may get some information there." 

But such information as they got on the door-step of 911 Bernard Street 
was scanty and useless. The house was a typical Bloomsbury lodging-place, 
let off in floors and rooms. Its proprietor, summoned from a neighbouring 
house, recollected, with considerable difficulty and after consultation of a 
penny pocket-book, that he had certainly let a top-floor room to a young 
Frenchwoman about a year ago, but he had never caught her name properly, 
and simply had her noted down as Mamselle. She had paid her rent 
regularly, and had remained in the house five weeks--that was all he knew 
about her. Had he ever seen her since? Not that he knew of--in fact, he 
shouldn't know her if he saw her--they were all pretty much alike, these 
young Frenchwomen. Did he know where she came from to his house-- 
where she went from his house? Not he! he knew no more than what he had 
just told. 

"What now?" asked Allerdyke as the three searchers paced dejectedly 
up the street. "This is doing no good--it's worse than the Hull affair. 
However, there's one thing suggests itself to me. Didn't you say," he went 
on, turning to Celia, "that you had some very good testimonials with this 
young woman? If so, and you've still got them, we might trace her in that 
way." 

"I had some, and I may have them still, but you saw just now what an 
awful mess all my letters and papers are in," replied Celia, almost tearfully. 
"I always do get things like that into hopeless confusion--I never know what 
to destroy and what to keep, and they accumulate so. It would take hours 
upon hours to look for those letters, and in the meantime--" 


' 


"In the meantime," remarked Fullaway as he signalled to a taxi-cab, 
"there's only one thing to be done. We must go to the police. Get in, both of 
you, and let's make haste to New Scotland Yard." 

Once more Allerdyke received an impression of the American's 
usefulness and practical acquaintance with things. Fullaway seemed to 
know exactly what to do, whom to approach, how to go about the business 
in hand; within a few minutes all three were closeted with a high official of 
the Criminal Investigation Department, a man who might have been a 
barrister, a medical specialist, or a scientist of distinction, and who 
maintained an unmoved countenance and a perfect silence while Fullaway 
unfolded the story. He and Allerdyke had held a brief consultation as they 
drove from Bloomsbury to Whitehall, and they had decided that as things 
had now reached a critical stage it would be best to tell the authorities 
everything. Therefore the American narrated the entire sequence of events 
as they related not only to Mademoiselle de Longarde's loss but to the death 
of James Allerdyke and the disappearance of the Nastirsevitch valuables. 
And the official heard, and made mental notes, soaking everything into 
some proper cell of his brain, and he said nothing until Fullaway had come 
to an end, and at that end he turned to Celia Lennard. 

"You can, of course, describe your maid?" he asked. 

"Certainly!" answered Celia. "To every detail." 

"Do so, if you please," continued the official, producing a pile of papers 
from a drawer and turning them over until he came to one which he drew 
from the rest. 

"A Frenchwoman," said Celia. "Aged, I should say, about twenty-six. 
Tall. Slender--but not thin. Of a very good figure. Black hair--a quantity of 
it. Black eyes--very penetrating. Fresh colour. Not exactly pretty, but 
attractive--in the real Parisian way--she is a Parisian. Dressed--when she 
left me at Hull--in a black tailor-made coat and skirt, and carrying a 
travelling coat of black, lined with fur--one I gave her in Russia." 

"Her luggage?" asked the official. 

"She had a suit-case: a medium-sized one." 

"Large enough, I presume, to conceal the jewel-box your friend has told 
me about just now?" 

"Oh, yes--certainly!" 

The official put his papers back in the drawer and tured to his visitors 
with a business-like look which finally settled itself on Celia's face. 


"You must be prepared to hear some serious news," he said. "I mean 
about this woman. I have no doubt from what you have just told me that I 
know where she is." 

"Where?" demanded Celia excitedly. "You know? Where, then?" 

"Lying in the mortuary at Paddington," answered the official quietly. 

In spite of Celia's strong nerves she half rose in her seat--only to drop 
back with a sharp exclamation. 

"Dead! Probably murdered. And I should say," continued the official, 
with a glance at the two men, "murdered in the same way as the gentleman 
you have told me of was murdered at Hull--by some subtle, strange, and 
secret poison." 

No one spoke for a minute or two. When the silence was broken it was 
by Allerdyke. 

"T should like to know about this," he said in a hard, keen voice. "I'm 
getting about sick of delay in this affair of my cousin's, and if this murder of 
the young woman is all of a piece with his, why, then, the sooner we all get 
to work the better. I'm not going to spare time, labour, nor expense in 
running that lot down, d'you understand? Money's naught to me--I'm 
willing--" 

"We are already at work, Mr. Allerdyke," said the official, interrupting 
him quietly. "We've been at work in the affair of the young woman for 
twenty-four hours, and although you didn't know of it, we've heard of the 
affair of your cousin at Hull, and the two cases are so similar that when you 
came in I was wondering if there was any connection between them. Now, 
as regards the young woman. You may or may not be aware that in 
Eastbourne Terrace, Paddington, a street of houses which runs alongside the 
departure platform of the Great Western Railway, there are a number of 
small private hotels, which are largely used by railway passengers. To one 
of these hotels, about nine o'clock on the evening of May 13th (just about 
twenty-four hours after you, Miss Lennard, landed at Hull), there came a 
man and a woman, who represented themselves as brother and sister, and 
took two rooms for the night. The woman answers the description of your 
maid--as to the man, I will give you a description of him later. These two, 
who had for luggage such a medium-sized suit-case as that Miss Lennard 
has spoken of, partook of some supper and retired. There was nothing 
noticeable about them--they seemed to be quiet, respectable people-- 
foreigners who spoke English very well. Nothing was heard of them until 


next morning at eight o'clock, when the man rang his bell and asked for tea 
to be brought up for both. This was done--he took it in at his door, and was 
seen to hand a cup in at his sister's door, close by. An hour later he came 
downstairs and gave instructions that his sister was not to be disturbed--she 
was tired and wanted to rest, he said, and she would ring when she wanted 
attendance. He then booked the two rooms again for the succeeding night, 
and, going into the coffee-room, ate a very good breakfast, taking his time 
over it. That done, he lounged about a little, smoking, and eventually 
crossed the road towards the station--since when he has not been seen. The 
day passed on--the woman neither rang her bell nor came down. When 
evening arrived, as the man had not returned, and no response could be got 
to repeated knocks at the door, the landlady opened it with a master-key, 
and entered the room. She found the woman dead--and according to the 
medical evidence she had been dead since ten or eleven o'clock in the 
morning. Then, of course, the police were called in. There was nothing in 
the room or in the suit-case to establish or suggest identity. The body was 
removed, and an autopsy has been held. And the conclusion of the medical 
men is that this woman has been secretly and subtly poisoned." 

Here the official paused, rang a bell, and remained silent until a quiet- 
looking, middle-aged man who might have been a highly respectable butler 
entered the room: then he tumed again to his visitors. 

"IT want you, Miss Lennard, to accompany this man--one of my officers- 
-to the mortuary, to see if you can identify the body I have told you of. 
Perhaps you gentlemen will accompany Miss Lennard? Then," he 
continued, rising, "if you will all return here, we will go into this matter 
further, and see if we can throw more light on it." 

Allerdyke's next impressions were of a swift drive across London to a 
quiet retreat in Paddington, where, in a red-brick building set amidst trees, 
official-faced men conducted him and his two companions into a sort of 
annex, one side of which was covered with sheet glass. On the other side of 
that glass he became aware of a still figure, shrouded and arranged in 
formal lines, of a white face, set amidst dark hair ... then as in a dream he 
heard Celia Lennard's frightened whisper-- 

"That's she--that's Lisette! Oh, for God's sake, take me out!" 

CHAPTER XI 

THE RUSSIAN BANK-NOTES 


The three searchers into what was rapidly becoming a most complicated 
mystery drove back to New Scotland Yard in a silence which lasted until 
they were set down at the door of the department whereat they had 
interviewed the high official. Celia Lennard was thoroughly upset; the sight 
of the dead woman had disturbed her even more than she let her 
companions see; she remained dumb and rigid, staring straight before her as 
if she still gazed on the white face set in its frame of dark hair. Allerdyke, 
too, stared at the crowds in the streets as if they were abstract visions--his 
keen brain felt dazed and mystified by this accumulation of strange events. 
And Fullaway, active and mercurial though he was, made no attempt at 
conversation--he sat with knitted forehead, trying to think, to account, to 
surmise, only conscious that he was up against a bigger mystery than life 
had ever shown him up to then. 

The detective who had accompanied them to the mortuary conducted 
the three straight back to his chief's office--the chief, noticing the effect of 
the visit on Celia, hastened to give her a chair at the side of his desk, and 
looked at her with a lessening of his official manner. He signed to the other 
two to sit down, and motioned the detective to remain. Then he turned to 
Celia. 

"You recognized the woman?" he said softly. "Just so. I thought you 
would, and I was sorry to ask you to perform such an unpleasant task but it 
was absolutely necessary. Now," he continued, taking up his bundle of 
papers again, "I want you to describe the man who met you and your maid 
on your arrival at Hull the other night. Of course you saw him?" 

"Certainly I saw him," replied Celia. "And I should know him again 
anywhere--the scoundrel!" 

The high official smiled and glanced at Fullaway. 

"You are thinking, Miss Lennard, that the man you then saw is the man 
who accompanied your maid to the hotel in which she was found dead," he 
said. "Well, that may be so--but it mayn't. That is why I want you to give us 
an accurate description of the man you saw. You described the maid very 
well indeed. Now describe the man." 

"I can do that quite well," said Celia, with assurance. "And I can tell you 
the circumstances. The steamer--the Perisco--got into the river at Hull about 
a quarter to nine and anchored off the Victoria Pier. We understood that she 
couldn't get into dock just then because of the tide, and that we must go on 
shore by tender. A tender came off--some of the people on board it came on 


our deck. There was a good deal of bustle. I went down to my cabin to see 
after something or other. Lisette came to me there, evidently much agitated, 
saying that her brother had come off on the tender to fetch her at once to 
their mother who was ill in London--dying. She begged to be allowed to go 
with him. Of course I said she might. She immediately picked up her suit- 
case and travelling coat out of our pile of luggage, and I went up with her 
on deck. She and the man--her brother, as I understood--got into a small 
boat which was alongside and went straight off to the pier: the tender was 
not leaving for shore for some time. And--that was the last I saw of her. It 
was all done in a minute or two." 

"Now--the man," suggested the chief softly. 

"A young man--about Lisette's age, I should say--twenty-seven to thirty 
anyway. Tallish. Dark hair, moustache, eyes, and complexion. Good- 
looking--in a foreign way. I had no doubt he was her brother--he looked 
French, though he spoke English quite well and without accent. Very 
respectably dressed in dark clothes and overcoat. He would have passed for 
a well-to-do clerk--that type. I spoke to him--a few words. He spoke well-- 
had very polite, almost polished manners. Of course he was _ hurried-- 
wanting to get Lisette away--he said they could just catch the last train to 
London." 

The chief shook his head. 

"Not the man who accompanied her to the Paddington Hotel," he said. 
"Listen--this is the description of that man, as given to the police by the 
landlady and her servants: 'Age, presumably between forty and forty-five 
years, medium height. Brown hair. Clean-shaven. Dressed in grey tweed 
suit, over which he wore a fawn-coloured overcoat. Deerstalker hat--light 
brown. Brown brogue shoes.' That, you see," continued the chief, "describes 
a quite different person. You do not recognize the description as that of any 
man you have ever seen in company with your late maid, Miss Lennard?" 

"I never saw my maid in any man's company," replied Celia. "Since I 
first engaged her we have not been much in London. I was in New York and 
Chicago for a time last year; then in Paris; then in Milan and Turin; lately in 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. When we were at home, here in London, she 
certainly had time of her own--her evenings out, you know--but of course I 
don't know with whom she spent them. No--I don't know any man 
answering that description." 

The chief folded up his papers and restored them to his desk. 


"Now that you are here," he said, "you may as well give me a few 
particulars about your doings on the Perisco, especially as they relate to Mr. 
James Allerdyke. When and where did you make his acquaintance?" 

"On the steamer--a few hours after we left Christiania," replied Celia. 

"Just as fellow-passengers, I suppose?" 

"Quite so--just that. We sat next to each other at meals." 

"Do you know where his cabin was on the steamer?" 

"Yes, exactly opposite my own. He and I, I believe, were the only 
passengers who had cabins all to ourselves." 

"Did he ever mention to you these valuables which Mr. Fullaway tells 
us he was carrying to England!" 

"No--never at any time." 

"Did you see him leave the Perisco for the shore?" 

"Why, yes, certainly! As a matter of fact, he and I came ashore at Hull 
together, ahead of any other passengers. After Lisette had left the steamer 
with her brother, I happened to come across Mr. James Allerdyke. I told 
him what had just occurred, and asked him if he would help me about my 
things, as my maid had gone. He immediately suggested that we shouldn't 
wait for the tender, but should get a boat of our own--there were several 
lying around. He said he was in a great hurry to get ashore, because he'd a 
friend awaiting him at the Station Hotel. So he got a boat, and his things 
and mine were put into it, and we left the steamer, and were rowed to the 
landing-stage, just opposite." 

"And you, of course, carried your jewel-case--or what you believed to 
be your jewel-case--the duplicate chest which you subsequently carried to 
Edinburgh?" 

"Yes, of course--I had it in my hand when Lisette left, and, I never left 
hold of it until I got into the hotel." 

"Do you remember if Mr. James Allerdyke carried anything in his 
hand?" 

"Yes, he carried a hand-bag. He had that bag in his hand when I met him 
on deck; he kept it on his knee in the boat, and in the cab in which we drove 
to the hotel from the landing-stage; I saw him carrying it upstairs after we 
got to the hotel. What is more, I saw him bring it into the coffee-room later 
on, and place it on the table at which he had some supper. I saw it again in 
his room when I went in there to look at the plans of the Norwegian estate 


which he had told me about. He didn't take those plans out of that hand-bag; 
he took them out of a side flap-pocket in a suit-case." 

"Did you have supper with him that night?" 

"No--I was sitting at another table, talking to a lady who had been with 
us on the Perisco. A lot of Perisco passengers--twenty, at least--had come to 
the hotel by that time." 

"Did any of them join Mr. James Allerdyke--at his table, I mean?" 

"T don't remember--no, I think not. He sat at a table, one end of which 
adjoined the wall--he put the hand-bag at that end. I remember wondering 
why he carried his bag about with him. But then I, of course, was carrying 
what I believed to be my jewel-case." 

"Did you see him talking to any of your fellow-passengers that night?" 

"Oh, yes--to two or three of them--in the hall of the hotel. I didn't know 
who they were, particularly--except the doctor with the big beard. I saw him 
talking to Mr. Allerdyke at the door of the smoking-room." 

"Had you taken any special notice of your fellow passengers on board 
the Perisco?" 

"No--not at all. They were just the usual sort of passengers--I wasn't 
interested in them. Of course, I talked to some of them, in the ordinary way, 
as one does talk on board ship. But I don't remember anything particular 
about them, nor any of their names, even if I ever knew their names. Of 
course I remember Mr. James Allerdyke's name, because of the business 
talk." 

The chief, who had been making shorthand notes of this conversation, 
paused for a moment, evidently considering matters, and then turned to 
Celia with a smile. 

"Why did you leave the hotel at Hull so suddenly?" he asked. "I daresay 
you had good reasons, but I should just like to know what they were, if you 
don't mind." 

"I'd no reason at all," replied Celia, with almost blunt directness. "At 
least, if I had, they were only a woman's reasons. I was a bit upset at being 
left alone. I didn't like the hotel. I knew I shouldn't sleep. It was a most 
beautiful moonlight night, and I suddenly thought I'd like to go motoring. I 
knew enough of the geography of those parts to know if I motored across 
country I should strike the Great Northern main line somewhere and catch a 
train to Edinburgh in the early morning. So--I just cleared out." 


"Ah--you see you had quite a number of reasons!" said the chief, 
smiling again. "Very well. Now then, before you go, Miss Lennard, I want 
you to do just one thing more which may be useful to us in our work." He 
turned to the detective. "Get those things," he said quietly. "Bring the lot in 
here." 

Celia made a little sound of distaste as the detective presently returned 
to the room carrying in one hand a brown leather suit-case, and in the other 
a cardboard dress-box, to which was strapped a travelling-coat, lined with 
fur. Her face, which had regained its colour, paled again. 

"Lisette's things!" she muttered. "Oh--I don't--don't like to see them! 
What is it you want?" 

"We want you to identify them--and, if you will, to look them over," 
replied the chief. "The cardboard box contains everything she was wearing 
when she went to the hotel in Eastbourne Terrace; the suit-case and coat are 
what she took in with her. Spread the things out on that side table," he 
continued, turning to the detective. 

"Let Miss Lennard look them over." 

Celia performed the task required of her with dislike--it seemed 
somehow as if she were inspecting the dead woman afresh. She hurried 
over the task. 

"All these things are hers, of course," she said. "That's the suit-case she 
had with her when she left me at Hull, and that's the coat I gave her--and the 
other things are hers, too. Oh--I don't like looking at them. Can't we go, 
please?" 

"One moment," said the chief. "I wanted to tell you that amongst all 
these things there is nothing that establishes the woman's identity--I mean in 
the way of papers or anything of that sort. There were no letters in this case- 
-not a scrap of paper. There is money in that purse--two or three pounds in 
gold, some silver. There is her watch--a good gold watch--and there are two 
or three rings she was wearing. Now we have only made a superficial 
examination of all these personal belongings--can you, as her mistress, 
suggest if she was likely to hide anything in her clothing, and if so, in what 
article? You might save us some trouble, Miss Lennard." 

Allerdyke, who was more interested in Celia than in what was going on, 
Saw a sudden gleam come into her eyes--her feminine spirit of curiosity was 
aroused. She hesitated, turned back to the side-table, paused before the 


various articles laid out there, took up and fingered two or three, and 
suddenly wheeled round on the men, exhibiting a quilted handkerchief case. 

"There's something been sewn into the padding of this!" she said. "I can 
feel it. Can any one lend me pocket-scissors or a penknife?" 

The men gathered round as Celia's deft fingers ripped open the satin 
covering: a moment later she drew out a wad of folded paper and handed it 
to the chief. Fullaway and Allerdyke craned their necks over his shoulders 
as he unwrapped and spread the bits of paper out before them. And it was 
Fullaway who broke the silence with a sharp exclamation. 

"Bank-notes!" he said. "Russian bank-notes! And new ones!" 

CHAPTER XII 

THE THIRD MURDER 

Fullaway's exclamation was followed by a murmur of astonishment 
from Celia, and by a low growl which meant many things from Allerdyke. 
The chief turned the banknotes over silently, moved to his desk, and picked 
up a reference book. 

"I'm not very familiar with Russian money--paper or otherwise," he 
remarked. "How much does this represent in ours, now?" 

"I can tell you that," said Fullaway, taking the wad of notes and rapidly 
counting them. "Five hundred pounds English," he announced. "And you 
see that all the notes are new--don't forget to note that." 

"Yes?--what do you argue from it?" asked the chief, with obvious 
interest. "It proves--what?" 

"That these notes were given to this woman in Russia, recently--most 
likely in St. Petersburg," replied the American. "And, in my opinion, their 
presence--their discovery--proves more. It suggests at any rate that this 
woman, the dead maid, was a tool in the conspiracy to rob Miss Lennard 
and Mr. James Allerdyke, that this money is her reward, or part of it, and 
that the whole scheme was hatched and engineered in Russia." 

"Good!" muttered Allerdyke. "Now we're getting to business." 

"We shall have to get some evidence from Russia," observed the chief 
meditatively. "That's very evident. If the thing began there, or was put into 
active shape there--" 

"The Princess Nastirsevitch is on her way now," said Fullaway. He 
pulled out his pocket-book, and began searching amongst its papers. "Here 
you are," he continued producing a cablegram. "That's from the Princess-- 
you see she says she's leaving for London at once, via Berlin and Calais, 


and will call upon me at my hotel as soon as she arrives. Now, that was sent 
off two days ago--she'd leave St. Petersburg that night. It's seventy-two 
hours' journey--three days. She'll be in London tomorrow evening." 

The chief sat down at his desk and picked up a pen. 

"Give me your addresses please, all of you," he said. "Then I can 
communicate with you at any moment. Miss Lennard, you mentioned 
Bedford Court Mansions. What number? Right.--yours, Mr. Fullaway, is the 
Waldorf Hotel--permanently there? Very good. You, Mr. Allerdyke, live in 
Bradford? It will be advisable, if you really want to clear up the mystery of 
your cousin's death, to remain in town for a few days, at any rate--now that 
we've got all this in hand, you'd better be close to the centre of things. Can 
you give me an address here?" 

"I've a London office," answered Allerdyke. "I can always be heard of 
there when I'm in town. Allerdyke and Partners, Limited, Gresham Street-- 
ask for Mr. Marshall Allerdyke. But as I'll have to put up here, I'll go to the 
Waldorf, with Mr. Fullaway, so if you want me you'll find me there. And 
look here," he went on, as the chief noted these particulars, "I want to know, 
to have some idea, you know, of what's going to be done. I tell you, I'll 
Spare no time, labour, or expense in getting at the bottom of this! If it's a 
question of money, say the word, and--" 

"All right, Mr. Allerdyke, leave it to us--for the present," said the chief, 
with an understanding smile. "I know what you mean. We're only 
beginning. This affair is doubtless a big thing, as Mr. Fullaway has 
suggested, and it will need some clever work. Now, at present, this case--the 
joint case of the Hull affair and the Eastbourne Terrace affair, for they're 
without doubt both parts of one serious whole--is in the hands of two of my 
best men. This is one of them: Detective-Sergeant Blindway. If and when 
Blindway wants any of you, he'll come to you. Miss Lennard, you'll be 
wanted at the inquest on your late maid--the Coroner's officer will let you 
know when. You two gentlemen will doubtless go with Miss Lennard. 
You'll all three certainly be wanted at that adjourned inquest at Hull. Now, 
that's all--except that when you, Miss Lennard, return home, you must at 
once begin searching for the references you had with your maid--let me 
have them as soon as they're found--and that you, Mr. Fullaway, must bring 
the Princess Nastirsevitch here as soon as you can after her arrival." 

Outside New Scotland Yard Celia Lennard relieved her feelings with a 
fervent exclamation. 


"I wish I'd never spent a penny on pearls or diamonds in my life!" she 
said vehemently. "Insane folly! What good have they done? Leading to all 
this bother, and to murder. What fools women are! All that money thrown 
away!--for of course I shall never see a sign of them again!" 

"That's a rather hopeless way of looking at it," observed Fullaway. 
"You've got the cleverest police in Europe on the search for them; also 
you've got our friend Allerdyke and myself on the run, and we're neither of 
us exactly brainless. So hasten home in this taxi-cab, get some lunch, have 
an hour's nap, and then begin putting your papers straight and looking for 
those references. Search well!--you don't know what depends on it." 

He and Allerdyke strolled up Whitehall when Celia had gone--in silence 
at first, both wrapped in meditation. 

"There's only one thing one can say with any certainty about this affair, 
Allerdyke," remarked the American at last, "and that is precisely what the 
man we've been talking to said--it's a big do. The folk at the back of it are 
smart and clever and daring. We'll need all our wits. Well, come along to the 
Waldorf and let's lunch--then we'll talk some more. There's little to be done 
till the Princess turns up tomorrow." 

"There's one thing I want to do at once," said Allerdyke. "If I'm going to 
stop in town I must wire to my housekeeper to send me clothes and linen, 
and to the manager at my mill. Then I'm with you--and I wish to Heaven 
we'd something to do! What I can't stand is this forced inaction, this 
hanging about, waiting, wondering, speculating--and doing naught!" 

"We may be in action before you know it's at hand," said Fullaway. "In 
these cases you never know what a minute may bring forth. All we can do is 
to be ready." 

He led the way to the nearest telegraph office and waited while 
Allerdyke sent off his messages. The performance of even this small task 
seemed to restore the Yorkshireman's spirits--he came away smiling. 

"I've told my housekeeper to pack a couple of trunks with what I want, 
and to send my chauffeur, Gaffney, up with them, by the next express," he 
said. "I feel better after doing that. He's a smart chap, Gaffney--the sort that 
might be useful at a pinch. If any one wanted anything ferreted out, now!-- 
he's the sense of an Airedale terrier, that chap!" 

"High praise," laughed Fullaway. "And original too. Well, let's fix up 
and get some food, and then we'll go into my private rooms and have a talk 
over the situation." 


Mr. Franklin Fullaway, following a certain modern fashion, introduced 
into life by twentieth-century company promoters and magnates of the high 
finance, had established his business quarters at his hotel. It was a wise and 
pleasant thing to do, he explained to Allerdyke; you had the advantage of 
living over the shop, as it were; of being able to go out of your private 
sitting-room into your business office; you had the bright and pleasant 
surroundings; you had, moreover, all the various rooms and saloons of a 
first-rate hotel wherein to entertain your clients if need be. Certainly you 
had to pay for these advantages and luxuries, but no more than you would 
have to lay out in the rents, rates, and taxes of palatial offices in a first-class 
business quarter. 

"And my line of business demands luxurious fittings," remarked the 
American, as he installed Allerdyke in a sybaritic armchair and handed him 
a box of big cigars of a famous brand. "You're not the first millionaire that's 
come to anchor in that chair, you know!" 

"If they're millionaires in penny-pieces, maybe not," answered 
Allerdyke. He lighted a cigar and glanced appraisingly at his surroundings-- 
at the thick velvet pile of the carpets, the fine furniture, the bookcases filled 
with beautiful bindings, the choice bits of statuary, the two or three 
unmistakably good pictures. "Doing good business, I reckon?" he said, with 
true Yorkshire curiosity. "What's it run to, now?" 

Fullaway showed his fine white teeth in a genial laugh. 

"Oh, I've turned over two and three millions in a year in this little den!" 
he answered cheerily. "Varies, you know, according to what people have got 
to sell, and what good buyers there are knocking around." 

"You keep a bit of sealing wax, of course?" suggested Allerdyke. "Take 
care that some of the brass sticks when you handle it, no doubt?" 

"Commission and percentage, of course," responded Fullaway. 

"Ah, well, you've an advantage over chaps like me," said Allerdyke. 
"Now, you shall take my case. We've made a pile of money in our firm, 
grandfather, father, and myself; but, Lord, man, you wouldn't believe what 
our expenses have been! Building mills, fitting machinery--and then, 
wages! Why, I pay wages to six hundred workpeople every Friday 
afternoon! Our wages bill runs to well over fourteen hundred pound a week. 
You've naught of that sort, of course--no great staff to keep up?" 

"No," answered Fullaway. He nodded his head towards the door of a 
room through which they had just passed on their way into the agent's 
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private apartments. "All the staff I have is the young lady you just saw-- 
Mrs. Marlow. Invaluable!" 

"Married woman?" inquired Allerdyke laconically. 

"Young widow," answered Fullaway just as tersely. "Excellent business 
woman--been with me ever since I came here--three years. Speaks and 
writes several languages--well educated, good knowledge of my particular 
line of business. American--I knew her people very well. Of course, I don't 
require much assistance--merely clerical help, but it's got to be of a highly 
intelligent and specialized sort." 

"Leave your business in her hands if need be, I reckon?" suggested 
Allerdyke, with a sidelong nod at the closed door. 

"In ordinary matters, yes--comfortably," answered Fullaway. "She's a bit 
a specialist in two things that I'm mainly concerned in--pictures and 
diamonds. She can tell a genuine Old Master at a glance, and she knows a 
lot about diamonds--her father was in that trade at one time, out in South 
Africa." 

"Clever woman to have," observed Allerdyke; "knows all your business, 
of course?" 

"All the surface business," said Fullaway, "naturally! Anything but a 
confidential secretary would be useless to me, you know." 

"Just so," agreed Allerdyke. "Told her about this affair yet?" 

"I've had no chance so far," replied Fullaway. "I shall take her advice 
about it--she's a cute woman." 

"Smart-looking, sure enough," said Allerdyke. He let his mind dwell for 
a moment on the picture which Mrs. Marlow had made as Fullaway led him 
through the office--a very well-gowned, pretty, alert, piquant little woman, 
still on the sunny side of thirty, who had given him a sharp glance out of 
unusually wide-awake eyes. "Aye, women are clever nowadays, no doubt-- 
they'd show their grandmothers how to suck eggs in a good many new 
fashions. Well, now," he went on, stretching his long legs over Fullaway's 
beautiful Persian rug, "what do you make of this affair, Fullaway, in its 
present situation? There's no doubt that everything's considerably altered by 
what we've heard of this morning. Do you really think that this French maid 
affair is all of a piece, as one may term it, with the affair of my cousin 
James?" 

"Yes--without doubt," replied Fullaway. "I believe the two affairs all 
spring from the same plot. That plot, in my opinion, has originated from a 


clever gang who, somehow or other, got to know that Mr. James Allerdyke 
was bringing over the Princess Nastirsevitch's jewels, and who also turned 
their eyes on Zélie de Longarde's valuables. The French maid, Lisette, was 
probably nothing but a tool, a cat's paw, and she, having done her work, has 
been cleverly removed so that she could never split. Further--" 

A quiet knock at the door just then prefaced the entrance of Mrs. 
Marlow, who gave her employer an inquiring glance. 

"Mr. Blindway to see you," she announced. "Shall I show him in?" 

"At once!" replied Fullaway. He leapt from his chair, and going to the 
door called to the detective to enter. "News?" he asked excitedly, when Mrs. 
Marlow had retired, closing the door again. "What is it--important?" 

The detective, who looked very solemn, drew a letter-case from his 
pocket, and slowly produced a telegram. 

"Important enough," he answered. "This case is assuming a very strange 
complexion, gentlemen. This arrived from Hull half an hour ago, and the 
chief thought I'd better bring it on to you at once. You see what it is--" 

He held the telegram out to both men, and they read it together, 
Fullaway muttering the words as he read-- 

From Chief Constable, Hull, to Superintendent C.I.D., New Scotland 
Yard. 

Dr. Lydenberg, concerned in Allerdyke case, was shot dead in High 
Street here this morning by unseen person, who is up to now unarrested and 
to whose identity we have no clue. 

CHAPTER XIII 

AMBLER APPLEYARD 

Fullaway laid the telegram down on his table and looked from it to the 
detective. 

"Shot dead--High Street--this morning?" he said wonderingly. "Why!-- 
that means, of course, in broad daylight--in a busy street, I suppose? And 
yet--no clue. How could a man be shot dead under such circumstances 
without the murderer being seen and followed?" 

"You don't know Hull very well," remarked Allerdyke, who had been 
pulling his moustache and frowning over the telegram, "else you'd know 
how that could be done easy enough in High Street. High Street," he went 
on, tuming to the detective, "is the oldest street in the town. It's the old 
merchant street. Half of it--lower end--is more or less in ruins. There are old 
houses there which aren't tenanted. Back of these houses are courts and 


alleys and queer entries, leading on one side to the river, and on the other to 
side streets. A man could be lured into one of those places and put out of 
the way easily and quietly enough. Or he could be shot by anybody lurking 
in one of those houses, and the murderer could be got away unobserved 
with the greatest ease. That's probably what's happened--I know that street 
as well as I know my own house--I'm not surprised by that! What I'm 
surprised about is to hear that Lydenberg has been shot at all. And the 
question is--is his murder of a piece with all the rest of this damnable 
mystery, or is it clean apart from it? Understand, Fullaway?" 

"T'm thinking," answered the American. "It takes a lot of thinking, too." 

"You see," continued Allerdyke, turning to Blindway again, "we're all in 
a hole--in a regular fog. We know naught! literally naught. This Lydenberg 
was a foreigner--Swede, Norwegian, Dane, or something. We know nothing 
of him, except that he said he'd come to Hull on business. He may have 
been shot for all sorts of reasons--private, political. We don't know. But-- 
mark me!--if his murder's connected with the others, if it's all of a piece 
with my cousin's murder, and that French girl's, why then--" 

He paused, shaking his head emphatically, and the other two, impressed 
by his earnestness, waited until he spoke again. 

"Then," he continued at last, after a space of silence, during which he 
seemed to be reflecting with added strenuousness--"then, by Heaven! we're 
up against something that's going to take it out of us before we get at the 
truth. That's a dead certainty. If this is all conspiracy, it's a big 'un--a 
colossal thing! What say, Fullaway?" 

"I should say you're right," replied Fullaway. "I've been trying to figure 
things up while you talked, though I gave you both ears. It looks as if this 
Lydenberg had been shot in order to keep his tongue quiet forever. Maybe 
he knew something, and was likely to split. What are your people going to 
do about this?" he asked turning to the detective. "I suppose you'll go down 
to Hull at once?" 

"T shan't," answered Blindway. "I've enough to do here. One of our men 
has already gone--he's on his way. We shall have to wait for news. I'm 
inclined to agree with Mr. Allerdyke--it's a big thing, a very big thing. If 
Mr. Allerdyke's cousin was really murdered, and if the Frenchwoman's 
death arose out of that, and now Lydenberg's, there's a clever combination at 
work. And--where's the least clue to it?" 


Allerdyke helped himself to a fresh cigar out of a box which lay on 
Fullaway's table, lighted it, and smoked in silence for a minute or two. The 
other men, feeling instinctively that he was thinking, waited. 

"Look you here!" he exclaimed suddenly. "Clue? Yes, that's what we 
want. Where's that clue likely to be found? Why, in this, and this only--who 
knew, person or persons, that my cousin was bringing those jewels from the 
Princess Nastirsevitch to this country? Get to know that, and it narrows the 
field, d'ye see?" 

"There's the question of Miss Lennard's jewels, too, 
Fullaway. 

"That may be--perhaps was--a side-issue," said Allerdyke. "It may have 
come into the big scheme as an after-thought. But, anyway, that's what we 
want--a first clue. And I don't see how that's to be got at until this Princess 
arrives here. You see, she may have talked, she may have let it out in 
confidence--to somebody who abused her confidence. What is certain is 
that somebody must have got to know of this proposed deal between the 
Princess and your man, Fullaway, and have laid plans accordingly to rob the 
Princess's messenger--my cousin James. D'ye see, the deal was known of at 
two ends--to you here, to this Princess, through James, over there, in 
Russia. Now, then, where did the secret get out? Did it get out there, or 
here?" 

"Not here, of course!" answered Fullaway, with emphasis. "That's dead 
sure. Over there, of a certainty. The robbery was engineered from there." 

"Then, in that case, there's naught to do but wait the arrival of the 
Princess," said Allerdyke. "And you say she'll be here to-morrow night. In 
the meantime no doubt you police gentlemen'll get more news about this 
last affair at Hull, and perhaps Miss Lennard'll find those references about 
the Frenchwoman, and maybe we shall mop things up bit by bit--for 
mopped up they'll have to be, or my name isn't what it is! Fullaway," he 
went on, rising from his chair, "I'll have to leave you--yon man o' mine'll be 
arriving from Yorkshire with my things before long, and I must go down to 
the hotel office and make arrangements about him. See you later--at dinner 
to-night, here, eh?" 

He lounged away through the outer office, giving the smart lady 
secretary a keen glance as he passed her and getting an equally scrutinizing, 
if swift, look in return. 


W 


remarked 


"Clever!" mused Allerdyke as he closed the door behind him. "Deuced 
clever, that young woman. Um--well, it's a pretty coil, to be sure!" 

He went down to the office, made full and precise arrangements about 
Gaffney, who was to be given a room close to his own, left some 
instructions as to what was to be done with him on arrival, and then, hands 
in pockets, strolled out into Aldwych and walked towards the Strand, his 
eyes bent on the ground as if he strove to find in those hard pavements 
some solution of all these difficulties. And suddenly he lifted his head and 
muttered a few emphatic words half aloud, regardless of whoever might 
overhear them. 

"I wish to Heaven I'd a right good, hard-headed Yorkshireman to talk 
to!" he said. "A chap with some gumption about him! These Cockneys and 
Americans are all very well in their way, but--" 

Then he pulled himself up sharply. An idea, a name, had flashed into his 
mental field of vision as if sent in answer to his prayer. And still regardless 
of bystanders he slapped his thigh delightedly. 

"Ambler Appleyard!" he exclaimed. "The very man! Here, you!" 

The last two words were addressed to a taxi-cab driver whose car stood 
at the head of the line by the Gaiety Theatre. Allerdyke crossed from the 
pavement and jumped in. 

"Run down to this end of Gresham Street," he said. "Go quick as you 
can." 

He wondered as he sped along the crowded London streets why he had 
not thought of Ambler Appleyard before. Ambler Appleyard was the 
manager of his own London warehouse, a smart, clever, pushing young 
Bradford man who had been in charge of the London business of Allerdyke 
and Partners, Limited, for the last three years. He had come to London with 
his brains already sharpened--three years of business life in the Metropolis 
had made them all the sharper. Allerdyke rubbed his hands with 
satisfaction. Exchange of confidence with a fellow-Yorkshireman was the 
very thing he wanted. 

He got out of his cab at the Aldersgate end of Gresham Street, and 
walked quickly along until he came to a highly polished brass plate on 
which his own name was deeply engraven. Running up a few steps into a 
warehouse stored with neat packages of dress goods, he encountered a 
couple of warehousemen engaged in sorting and classifying a consignment 
of fabrics just arrived from Bradford. Allerdyke, whose visits to his London 


warehouse were fairly frequent, and usually without notice, nodded affably 
to both and walked across the floor to an inner office. He opened the door 
without ceremony, closed it carefully behind him, and stepping forward to 
the occupant of the room, who sat busily writing at a desk, with his back to 
the entrant, and continued to write without moving or looking round, gave 
him a resounding smack on the shoulder. 

"The very man I want, Ambler, my lad!" he said. "Sit up!" 

Ambler Appleyard raised his head, slowly twisted in his revolving chair, 
and looked quietly at his employer. And Allerdyke, dropping into an easy- 
chair by the fireplace, over which hung a fine steel engraving of himself, 
flanked by photographs of the Bradford mills and the Bradford warehouse, 
looked at his London manager, secretly admiring the shrewdness and self- 
possession evidenced in the young man's face. Appleyard was certainly no 
beauty; his outstanding features were sandy-coloured hair, freckled cheeks, 
a snub nose, and a decidedly wide mouth; moreover, his ears, unusually 
large, stood out from the sides of his head in very prominent fashion, and 
gave a beholder the impression that they were perpetually stretched to 
attention. But he was the owner of a well-shaped forehead, a pair of steady 
and honest blue eyes, and a firmly cut square chin, and his entire 
atmosphere conveyed the idea of capacity, resource, and energy. It pleased 
Allerdyke, too, to see that the young man was attentive to his own personal 
appearance--his well-cut garments bore the undoubted stamp of the Savile 
Row tailor; the silk hat which covered his crop of sandy hair was the latest 
thing in Sackville Street headgear; from top to toe he was the smart man- 
about-town. And that was the sort of man Marshall Allerdyke liked to have 
about him, and to see as heads of his departments--not fops, nor dandies, 
but men who knew the commercial value of good appearance and smart 
finish. 

"I didn't know you were in town, Mr. Allerdyke," said the London 
manager quietly. "Still, one never knows where you are these days." 

"T've scarcely known that myself, my lad, these last seventy-two hours," 
replied Allerdyke. "You mightn't think it, but at this time yesterday I was 
going full tilt up to Edinburgh. I want to tell you about that, Ambler--I want 
some advice. But business first--aught new?" 

"I've brought that South American contract off," replied Appleyard. 
"Fixed it this morning." 

"Good!" said Allerdyke. "What's it run to, like?" 


"Seventy-five thousand," answered Appleyard. "Nice bit of profit on 
that, Mr. Allerdyke." 

"Good--good!" repeated Allerdyke. "Aught else?" 

"Naught--at present. Naught out of the usual, anyway," said the 
manager. 

He took off his hat, laid aside the papers he had been busy with on 
Allerdyke's entrance, and twisted his chair round to the hearth. "This 
advice, then?" he asked quietly. "I'm free now." 

"Aye!" said Allerdyke. He sat reflecting for a moment, and then turned 
to his manager with a sudden question. 

"Have you heard all this about my cousin James?" he asked with sharp 
directness. 

Appleyard lifted a couple of newspapers from his desk. 

"No more than what's in these," he answered. "One tells of his sudden 
death at Hull; the other begins to hint that there was something queer about 
ate 

"Queer!" exclaimed Allerdyke. "Aye, and more than queer, my lad. Our 
James was murdered! Now, then, Ambler, I've come here to tell you all the 
story--you must listen to every detail. I know your brains--keep 'em fixed 
on what I'm going to tell; hear it all; weigh it up, and then tell me what you 
make of it; for I'm damned if I can make either head or tail, back, side, or 
front of the whole thing--so far. Happen you can see a bit of light. Listen, 
now." 

Allerdyke, from long training in business habits, was a good teller of a 
plain and straightforward tale: Appleyard, for the same reason, was a good 
listener. So one man talked, in low, earnest tones, checking off his points as 
he made them, taking care that he emphasized the principal items of his 
news and dwelt lightly on the connecting links, and the other listened in 
silence, keeping a concentrated attention and storing away the facts in his 
memory as they were duly marshalled before him. For a good hour one 
brain gave out, and the other took in, and without waste of words. 

It came to an end at last, and master looked at man. 

"Well?" said Allerdyke, after a silence that was full of meaning--"Well?" 

"Take some thinking about," answered Appleyard tersely. "It's a big 
thing--a devilish clever thing, too. There's one fact strikes me at once, 
though. The news about the Nastirsevitch jewels leaked out somewhere, Mr. 
Allerdyke. That's certain. Either here in London, or over there in Russia, it 


leaked out. Now until this Princess comes you've no means of knowing if 
the leakage was over yonder. But there's one thing you do know now--at 
this very minute. There were three people here in England who knew that 
the jewels were on the way from Russia, in Mr. James Allerdyke's charge. 
Those three were this man Fullaway, his lady secretary, and Delkin, the 
Chicago millionaire! Now, then, Mr. Allerdyke--how much, or what, do you 
know about any one of 'em?" 

CHAPTER XIV 

FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS REWARD 

Allerdyke encountered this direct question with a long, fixed stare of 
growing comprehension; his silence showed that he was gradually taking in 
its significance. 

"Aye, just so!" he said at last. "Just so! How much do I know of any of 
‘em? Well, of Fullaway no more than I've seen. Of his secretary no more 
than what I've seen and heard. Of Delkin no more than that such a man 
exists. Sum total--what!" 

"Next to naught," said Appleyard. "In a case like this you ought to know 
more. Fullaway may be all right. Fullaway may be all wrong. His lady 
secretary may be as right as he is, or as wrong as he is. As to Delkin--he 
might be a creature of Fullaway's imagination. Put it all to yourself now, 
Mr. Allerdyke--on the face of what you've told me, these three people--two 
of 'em, at any rate, for a certainty--knew about these valuables coming over 
in Mr. James's charge. So far as you know, your cousin had 'em when he left 
Christiania and reached Hull. There they disappear. So far as you're aware, 
nobody but these people knew of their coming--no other people in England 
knew, at any rate, so far, I repeat, as your knowledge goes. I should want to 
know something about these three, if I were in your place, Mr. Allerdyke." 

"Aye--aye!" replied Allerdyke. "I see your point. Well, I've been in 
Fullaway's company now for two days--there's no denying he's a smart 
chap, a clever chap, and he seems to be doing good business. Moreover, 
Ambler, my lad, James knew him and James wasn't the sort to take up with 
wrong 'uns. As to the secretary, I can't say. Besides, Fullaway said this 
afternoon that he hadn't told her all about it yet." 

"All about the Hull affair and the Lennard affair, I took that to mean 
from your account," remarked Appleyard. "If she's his confidential 
secretary, with access to his papers and business, she'd know all about the 
Princess transaction. Now, of course, an inquiry or two of the usual sort 


would satisfy you about Fullaway--I mean as a business man. An inquiry or 
two would tell you all about Delkin. But you can't get to know all about 
Mrs. Marlow from any inquiry. And you can't find out all about Fullaway 
from any inquiry. He may be the straightest business man in all London-- 
and yet have a finger in this pie, and his secretary with him. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds' worth of jewels, Mr. Allerdyke, is--a temptation! 
And--these folks knew the jewels were on the way. What's more, they'd 
time to intercept their bearer--Mr. James." 

Allerdyke rubbed his chin and knitted his brows in obvious 
bewilderment. "There must ha' been more than them in at it," he said 
musingly. "A regular gang of 'em, judging by results." 

"Every gang has its ganger," replied Appleyard, with a knowing smile. 
"There's no doubt this is a big thing--but there must be a central point, a 
head, a controlling authority in it. We come back, you see, after all, to 
where we started--these people were the only people in England who knew 
about these jewels, so far as we know." 

"Aye, but only so far as we know," said Allerdyke. "There may have 
been others. There may have been folks who got to know about them over 
there in Russia and who communicated their knowledge to some folks here. 
And there's always this to be borne in mind--the affair, the plot, may have 
been originated there, and worked from there. Remember that!" 

"Quite so--and you can't decide on anything relating to that until this 
Princess comes," agreed Appleyard. "It'll have to rest till you've heard all 
she has to say, and then you'll know where you are. But in the meantime 
you can find out a bit about Fullaway and this millionaire man--I can find 
out for you, if you like, in a few hours." 

"Do, my lad!" said Allerdyke. "It's always well to know who you're 
dealing with. Aye--make an inquiry or two." 

"But remember that all I can inquire about will be in the ordinary 
business way," continued Appleyard. "I can ascertain if there is a Delkin in 
town, who's a Chicago millionaire, and if Fullaway's a reputable business 
man--but that'll be all. As to the secretary, I can't do anything." 

"T'll keep an eye on her myself," said Allerdyke. "Well, do this, then, 
and let me know the results. I've put up at the Waldorf, and there I shall stop 
while all this is being investigated here in London, but I shall pop in and out 
here, of course. And now I'll go back there and find out if there's any fresh 


news from the police or from Hull. I reckon there'll be some fine reading in 
the newspapers in a day or two, Ambler--it'll all have to come out now." 

In this supposition Allerdyke was right. The police authorities, finding 
that the affair had assumed dimensions of an astonishing magnitude, 
decided to seek the aid of the Press, and to publish the entire story in the 
fullest possible fashion. And Allerdyke and all London woke next morning 
to find the newspapers alive with a new sensation, and every other man 
asking his neighbour what it all meant. Three mysterious murders--two big 
thefts--together--the newspaper world had known nothing like it for years, 
and the only regrets in Fleet Street were those of the men who would have 
sacrificed their very noses to have got the story exclusively to themselves. 
But the police authorities had exercised a wise generosity, and no one 
newspaper knew more than another at that stage--they all, as Fullaway said 
to Allerdyke at breakfast, got a fair start, and from that one could run their 
Own race. 

"We shall be to these Pressmen as a pot of honey to flies," he observed. 
"Take my advice, Allerdyke--see none of them, and if you should--as you 
will--get buttonholed and held up, refuse to say a word." 

"You can leave that to me," answered Allerdyke, with a twitch of his 
determined jaw. "It ‘ud be a clever newspaper chap that would get aught out 
of me. I've other fish to fry than to talk to these gentry. And what good will 
all this newspaper stuff do?" 

"Lots!" replied Fullaway. "It will draw attention. There'll already be a 
few thousand amateur detectives looking out for the man who left the 
French maid dead in Eastbourne Terrace, and a few hundred amateur 
criminologists racking their brains for a plausible theory of the whole thing. 
Oh, yes, it's a good thing to arouse public interest, Allerdyke. All that's 
wanted now is a rousing reward. Have you thought of that?" 

"Didn't I mention it to the man at Scotland Yard yesterday?" said 
Allerdyke. "I'm game to find aught reasonable in the way of brass. But," he 
added, with a touch of true Yorkshire caution, "I've been thinking that over 
during the night, and it seems to me that there are two other parties who 
ought to come in at it, with me, of course. Miss Lennard and the Princess, 
d'ye see? If they're willing, I am." 

"You mean a joint reward for the detection of the murderer and the 
recovery of the jewels?" suggested Fullaway. 


"Well, you can be pretty certain, by now, that the murders and the thefts 
are all the work of one gang," replied Allerdyke. "So it's long as it's short. 
These two women want their pearls and their diamonds back--I want to 
know who killed my cousin James. We're all three in the same boat, really; 
so if we make up a good, substantial purse between us--what?" 

"Good!" agreed Fullaway. "We'll hear what the Princess says when she 
arrives to-night. I guess we shall all know better where we exactly are when 
we've heard what she has to say." 

"If she's like most women that's lost aught in the way of finery," 
remarked Allerdyke drily, "she'll have plenty to say." 

That night he had abundant opportunity of hearing the Princess 
Nastirsevitch's views on the situation, freely expressed. He himself fetched 
Celia Lennard to the conference at New Scotland Yard; they found 
Fullaway and the Princess already there, in full blast of debate. Allerdyke 
inspected the new arrival with keen interest and found her a well-preserved, 
handsome woman of middle-age, sharp, smart, and American to the finger- 
tips. The official whom they had met before was already questioning her, 
and for Allerdyke's benefit he repeated what had already transpired. 

"The Princess affirms, Mr. Allerdyke, that not a soul but herself and 
your cousin, Mr. James Allerdyke, knew of this affair," he said. "I am right, 
am I not, madame," he went on, turning to the Princess, "in saying that not 
one word of this transaction, or proposed transaction, was ever mentioned 
by you to any person but Mr. James Allerdyke?" 

"To no other person than Mr. James Allerdyke," assented the Princess 
firmly. "It would have been strange conduct on my part, I think, if I had told 
anybody else anything about it!--my object, of course, being secrecy. From 
the moment I first mentioned it to Mr. James Allerdyke until I arrived here 
just now and met Mr. Fullaway there, I never spoke of the matter to any 
one!" 

The official looked at Allerdyke as if inviting him to ask any question 
that occurred to him, and Allerdyke immediately brought up that which had 
been in his mind ever since his discovery of James Allerdyke's pocket-diary. 

"How came you to repose such confidence in my cousin, ma'am?" he 
asked brusquely. "I always thought I was pretty deep in his counsels, but I 
never heard him mention your name. Did he know you well?" 

"IT had known Mr. James Allerdyke for a little over a year," replied the 
Princess. "I met him first in Paris--then on the Riviera--then in Russia. The 


fact is, he did some business for me. I had every confidence in him--the 
fullest confidence. I knew he was a thoroughly straight man. And just as I 
had decided to sell these jewels'--all my own property, mind--in order to 
clear off the whole lot of the mortgages on my son's estate, so's he could 
come into them quite unencumbered, I happened to meet Mr. James 
Allerdyke in St. Petersburg--that's of course, a few weeks ago--and I 
immediately took him into my confidence and asked his help. With the 
result," added the Princess, "that he cabled to Mr. Fullaway there and that 
all this has come about! I tell you in the most emphatic manner at my 
command," she went on, turning to the official, and tapping the edge of his 
desk as if to accentuate her words, "it's impossible that anybody over there 
in Russia could have known of my arrangements with Mr. James Allerdyke- 
-utterly impossible. For I never spoke of them to any one there, and I'm sure 
he would not!" 

"Impossible is a big word, Princess," said the official. "There may have 
been ways of leakage. Did you exchange any correspondence on the 
matter?" 

"Not a line!" replied the Princess. "There was no need. We met three 
times and arranged everything. The only correspondence there was--if you 
could call it correspondence--was the exchange of cablegrams between Mr. 
James Allerdyke and Mr. Fullaway. I saw those cablegrams--of course the 
jewels were mentioned. But I don't believe Mr. James Allerdyke was the 
sort of man to leave his cablegrams lying around for somebody else to see. I 
know he had them in his pocket-book. No!" she went on, with added 
emphasis and conviction. "The thing did not start over there, I'm sure. It's 
been put up here, in London." 

"Well," observed the official, after a pause, "there's only one thing more 
I want to ask you just now, Princess. You gave these immensely valuable 
jewels to Mr. James Allerdyke? Did he hand you any receipt for them?" 

"A receipt which I've got here," answered the Princess, tapping her 
hand-bag. "And it's all in his handwriting, and made out in the form of an 
inventory--all that was at his suggestion." 

"And how," asked the official, "were the jewels packed when given to 
him?" 

"Very simply," said the Princess. "That was his suggestion, too. They 
were wrapped up in soft paper and chamois leather, and put into an old 
cigar-box which he placed in his small travelling-bag. That bag, he said, 


would never go out of his sight until he reached London, where, when he'd 
exhibited the jewels to Mr. Fullaway's client, he was to lodge them in a 
bank. It seemed to him that the cigar-box was a good notion--the jewels 
themselves didn't take up so much room as you might think, and he laid 
some very ordinary things over the top of the package--a cake or two of 
soap, a sponge, and things like that--so that, supposing the cigar-box had 
been opened, its contents would have seemed very ordinary, you 
understand?" 

"And yet," said the official softly, "the thieves evidently went straight 
for that cigar-box when the critical moment came. Well," he continued, 
looking round at his visitors, "I don't know that we can do more to-night. Is 
there anything any of you ladies or gentlemen wish to suggest?" 

"Yes!" said Allerdyke. "In my opinion a most important thing. It's my 
decided conviction that in this case we've got to offer a reward--no mere 
trifling sum, but one that'll set a few fingers tingling. And it's my concern, 
and the Princess's, and Miss Lennard's. And if you'll permit us three to have 
a quiet talk in yon corner of your room, I'll tell you its result when we've 
finished." 

The result of that quiet talk--chiefly conducted by Allerdyke with 
masculine force and vigour--was that by noon of next day the exterior of 
every London police-station attracted vast attention by reason of a freshly- 
posted bill. It was a long bill, and it set out the surface particulars of three 
murders, and of two robberies in connection therewith. The particulars 
made interesting reading enough--but the real fascination of the bill was in 
its big, staring headline-- 

FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS REWARD. 

CHAPTER XV 

THE BAYSWATER BOARDING-HOUSE 

Some time previous to these remarkable events, Marshall Allerdyke, 
being constantly in London, and having to spend much time on business in 
the Mansion House region, had sought and obtained membership of the City 
Carlton Club, in St. Swithin's Lane, and at noon of the day following the 
arrival of the Princess Nastirsevitch, he stood in a window of the smoking- 
room, looking out for Appleyard, whom he had asked to lunch. In one hand 
he carried a folded copy of the reward bill, which Blindway had left at the 
Waldorf Hotel for him, and while he waited--the room being empty just 
then save for an old gentleman who read The Times in a far corner--he 


unfolded and took a surreptitious glance at it, chuckling to himself at the 
thought of the cupidity which its contents and promises would arouse in the 
breasts of the many thousands of folk who would read it. 

"Fifty thousand pounds!" he thought, with high amusement. "Egad, 
some of 'em ‘ud feel like Rothschild himself if they could shove that bit in 
their pockets--they'd take on all the airs of a Croesus!" 

The thought of the Rothschild wealth made him lift his eyes and glance 
through the window at the gate of the quiet, ultra-respectable establishment 
across the way. Allerdyke, like all men of considerable means, had a mighty 
respect for wealth in its colossal forms, and he never visited the City 
Carlton, nor looked out of its smoking-room windows, without glancing 
with interest and admiration at the famous Rothschild offices, immediately 
opposite. It amused him to speculate and theorize about the vast amounts of 
money which must needs be turned over in theory and practice within those 
soberly quiet walls, to indulge in fancies about the secrets, financial and 
political, which must be discussed and locked up in human breasts there--to 
him the magic address, New Court, St. Swithin's Lane, was as full of 
potential mystery as the Sphinx is to an imaginative traveller. He glanced at 
its gates and at its sign now with an almost youthful awe and reverence--the 
reverence of the man of considerable wealth for the men of enormous 
wealth--and while his eyes were thus busy a taxi-cab came along the Lane, 
stopped by the entrance to New Court, and set down Mrs. Marlow. 

Allerdyke instinctively shrank back within the curtains of the smoking- 
room window. There was no reason why he should have done so. He had no 
objection to Franklin Fullaway's secretary seeing him standing in a window 
of the City Carlton Club; he knew no reason why Mrs. Marlow should 
object to be seen getting out of a cab in St. Swithin's Lane. Yet, he drew 
back, and, from his concealed position, watched. Not that there was 
anything out of the ordinary to watch. Mrs. Marlow, who looked daintier, 
prettier, more charming than ever, paid her driver, gave him a smiling nod, 
and tripped into New Court, a bundle of papers in her well-gloved hand. 

"Business with Rothschild's, eh?" mused Allerdyke. 

"Well, I daresay there's a vast lot of folk in this city who do business 
across there. Um!--smart little woman that, and no doubt as clever as she's 
smart. I'd like to know--" 

Just then the ancient hall-porter of the club (who surely missed his 
vocation in life, and should have been a bishop, or at least a dean) ushered 


in Appleyard, whom Allerdyke immediately beckoned to join him amongst 
the window-curtains. 

"I say!" he whispered, with a side glance at The Times-reading old 
gentleman, "you remember me telling you yesterday about the lady- 
secretary of Fullaway's--Mrs. Marlow?--what a smart bit she looked to be. 
Eh?" 

"Well?" replied Appleyard. "Of course, what about her?" 

"She's just gone into Rothschild's across there," answered Allerdyke. 
"Come here, this corner; she'll be coming out before long, no doubt, and 
then you'll see her. As I told you about her, I want you to take a look at her-- 
she's worth seeing for more reasons than one." 

Appleyard allowed himself to be drawn into the embrasure. He waited 
patiently and in silence--presently Allerdyke dug a finger into his ribs. 

"She's coming!" he whispered. "Now!" 

Appleyard looked half-carelessly across the street--the next instant he 
was devoutly thanking his stars that since boyhood he had sedulously 
trained himself to control his countenance. He made no sign, gave no 
indication of previous acquaintance, as he watched Mrs. Marlow's svelt 
figure trip out of New Court and away up St. Swithin's Lane; his face was 
as calm and unemotional, his eyes as steady as ever when he turned to his 
employer. 

"Pretty woman," he said. "Looks a sharp 'un, too, Mr. Allerdyke. Well," 
he went on, turning away into the room as if Mrs. Marlow no longer 
interested him. "I got those two reports for you--shall I tell you about them 
now?" 

"Aye, for sure," replied Allerdyke. "Come into this corner--we'll have a 
glass of sherry--it's early for lunch yet. Those reports, eh? About Fullaway 
and Delkin, you mean?" 

"Just so," said Appleyard, settling himself in the corner of a lounge and 
lighting the cigarette which Allerdyke offered him. "They're ordinary 
business reports, you know, got through the usual channels. Fullaway's all 
right, so far as the various commercial agencies know--nothing ever been 
heard against him, anyhow. The account of himself and his business which 
he gave to you is quite correct. To sum up--he's a sound man--quite straight- 
-on the business surface, which is, of course, all we can get at. As for 
Delkin, that's a straight story, too--anyway, there's a Chicago millionaire of 
that name been in town some weeks--he's stopping at the Hotel Cecil--has a 


palatial suite there--and his daughter's about to marry Lord Hexwater. All 
correct there, Mr. Allerdyke, too--I mean as regards all that Fullaway told 
you." 

"Well, there's something in knowing all that, Ambler, my lad," answered 
Allerdyke. "You can't get to know too much about the folks you're dealing 
with, you know. Very good--we'll leave that now. What d'ye think o' this?" 

He unfolded and held up the reward bill, first looking as fondly at it as a 
youthful author looks at his first printed performance, and then glancing at 
his manager to see what effect it had upon him. And he saw Ambler 
Appleyard's sandy eyebrows go up in a definite arch. 

"Fifty thousand!" muttered Appleyard. "Whew! It's a stiff figure, Mr. 
Allerdyke. You've put a thick finger in that pie, I'm thinking!" 

"One half from the Princess; twenty thousand from me; five thousand 
from the singing lady," whispered Allerdyke. "That's how it's made up, my 
lad. And naught'll please me better than to see it paid out--that's a fact!" 

"You'll have some triers," said Appleyard, with an emphatic wag of the 
head. "Make no mistake about that! Fifty thousand! Gosh!--why, anybody 
that's got the least clue, the slightest idea--and there must be somebody--'ll 
have a go in for all he or she's worth!" 

"Let 'em try!" exclaimed Allerdyke. "The welcome man's the chap that 
enables us to recover and convict. Here, shove that bill in your pocket, and 
read it at your leisure--there's something to think about in what it says, I 
promise you." 

Appleyard went away from the club an hour and a half later, thinking 
hard enough. But he was not thinking about the reward bill. What he was 
thinking about, had been thinking about from the moment in which 
Allerdyke had drawn him into the smoking-room window and pointed her 
out to him, was--Mrs. Marlow. For Appleyard knew Mrs. Marlow well 
enough, but (always those buts in life, he reflected with a cynical laugh as 
he threaded his way back to Gresham Street) he knew her by another name- 
-Miss Slade. And now he was wondering why Miss Slade or Mrs. Marlow 
had two names, and why she appeared to be one person as he knew her in 
private life, and another as he had seen her that very morning. 

On Appleyard's first coming to town in the capacity of sole manager of 
the London warehouse of Allerdyke and Partners, Limited, he had set 
himself up in two rooms in a Bloomsbury lodging-house. He knew little of 
London life at that time, or he would have known that he was thus 


condemning himself to a drab and dreary existence. As it was, he quickly 
learnt by experience, and within six months, having picked up a 
comfortable knowledge of things, he transferred himself to one of those 
well-equipped boarding establishments in the best part of Bayswater, 
wherein bachelors, old maids, young women, widowers, and married 
couples without encumbrance, can live together in as much or as little 
friendship and intercourse as pleases their individual tastes. Ambler 
Appleyard took his time and selected the likeliest place he could find after 
much inspection of many similar places. His salary of a thousand a year (to 
which was to be added a handsome, if varying commission) enabled him to 
pick and choose; the house which he did choose, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Lancaster Gate, was of the luxurious order; its private 
rooms were models of the last thing in comfort, its public rooms were equal 
to those of the best modern hotels. If you wanted male society, you could 
find it in the smoking-room and the billiard-room; if you desired feminine 
influences there was a pleasing variety in the drawing-room and the 
lounges. You could be just as much alone, and just as much in company as 
you pleased--anyway, the place suited Ambler Appleyard, and there he had 
lived for two and a half years. And during a good two of them, the young 
lady whom he knew as Miss Slade had lived there too. 

With Miss Slade, Appleyard, as fellow-resident in the same house, was 
on quite friendly terms. He sometimes talked to her in one of the drawing- 
rooms. He knew her for a clever, rather brilliant young woman, with ideas, 
and the power to express them. It was evident to him that she had travelled 
and had seen a good deal of the world and its men and women; she could 
talk politics with far more knowledge and insight than most women; she 
knew more than a little of economic matters, and was inclined, like 
Appleyard himself, to utilitarianism in all things affecting government and 
society. But of herself she never spoke directly; all Appleyard knew of her 
concerns was that she was engaged in business of some nature, and went to 
it every morning as regularly and punctually as he went to his. He judged 
that whatever her business was she must be well paid for it, or must possess 
means of her own; nobody, man or woman, could possibly live at that 
boarding-house, or private hotel, as its proprietors preferred to call it, for 
anything less than four guineas a week. Well--here was the explanation of 
Miss Slade's business; she was evidently private secretary to Mr. Franklin 
Fullaway, and competent to do business at a place like Rothschild's. And 


why not?--yet ... why did she call herself Miss Slade at the boarding-house 
and Mrs. Marlow in her business capacity? 

"And yet why shouldn't she?" asked Appleyard of himself. "A woman's 
a right to do what she likes in that way, and she isn't necessarily deceitful 
because she passes as a single woman in one place and a widow in another. 
I daresay she could give a very good reason for all this--but who's got any 
right to ask her for one? Not me, certainly!" 

He had no intention of asking Miss Slade anything when he left the City 
for Bayswater that evening, but chance threw him into her immediate 
company in one of the lounges, where, after dinner, they met at a table on 
which the evening newspapers were laid out. As Miss Slade picked up one, 
Appleyard picked up another--certain big, strong letters on the front sheets 
of both gave him an opening. 

"Have you read anything about this affair?" he asked, with apparent 
carelessness, pointing to a row of capitals. "This extraordinary murder- 
robbery business which is becoming the talk of the town? Murders of three 
people--theft of nearly three hundred thousand pounds' worth of jewels--and 
fifty thousand pounds reward! It's colossal!" 

Miss Slade, without showing the slightest shade of interest, shook her 
head. 

"I don't read murders," she answered. "Fifty thousand pounds reward! 
That's an awful lot, isn't it?" 

"Worth trying for, anyway!" replied Appleyard. He gave her a sly look, 
and smiled grimly. "I think I'll try for it," he said. "Fifty thousand!" 

"How could any one try unless he or she's some clue?" she asked. "If 
you don't know anything about it, or any of the persons concerned, where 
would you begin?" 

"There are plenty of persons named in these accounts about whom one 
could find something out, at any rate," replied Appleyard, tapping the 
newspaper with his finger. "There's a Russian Princess with a sneezy sort of 
name; a Yorkshire manufacturer named Allerdyke; an American man called 
Franklin Fullaway--all seem to be well-known people in town. You ever 
hear of any of them?" 

Miss Slade turned a face of absolute indifference on him and the paper 
to which he was pointing. 

"Never," she answered calmly. "But I daresay I shall hear of them now-- 
for nine days." 


Then she went off, with her own newspaper, and Appleyard carried his 
to a corner and sat down. 

"That's a lie!" he said to himself. "And a woman who will tell a lie as 
calmly and quietly as that will tell a thousand with equal assurance and 
cleverness. She--" 

There he stopped. In the doorway Miss Slade had also stopped--stopped 
to speak to another resident, a man, about whom Ambler Appleyard had 
often wondered as keenly as he was now wondering about Miss Slade 
herself. 

CHAPTER XVI 

MR. GERALD RAYNER 

There were various reasons why Ambler Appleyard's wonder had often 
been aroused by the man to whom Miss Slade had stopped to speak. He 
wondered about him, first of all, because of his personal appearance. That 
was striking enough to excite wonder in anybody, for he was one of those 
remarkable men who possess great beauty of countenance allied to 
unfortunate deformity of body. The face was that of a poet and a dreamer, 
the body that of a hunchback and a cripple. Painter or sculptor alike would 
have rejoiced to depict the face on canvas or carve it in marble--its perfect 
shape, fine tinting, the lines of the features, the beauty of the eyes, the 
wealth of the dark, clustering hair, were all as near artistic perfection as 
could be. But all else spoke of deformity--the badly bent back, the twisted 
body, the short leg, the misshapen foot. It was as if Nature had endeavoured 
in some wickedly mischievous freak to show how beauty and ugliness can 
be combined in one creature. 

That was one reason for wonder in Appleyard's mind--he had never 
come across quite this type before, though he knew that hunchbacks and 
cripples are often gifted with unusual strength, and more than usual good 
looks, as if in ironic compensation for their other disadvantages. But there 
were others. Mr. Gerald Rayner--everybody knew everybody else's name in 
that private hotel, for they were all more or less permanent residents--was 
something of a mystery man. In spite of his deformity, he was the best- 
dressed man in the house--they were all smart men there, but none of them 
came up to him in the way of clothes, linen, and personal adornment, 
always in the best and most cultured taste. Also it was easy to gather that he 
was a young man of large means. Although he made full use of the public 
rooms, and was always in and about them of an evening, from dinner-time 


to a late hour, he tenanted a private suite of apartments in the hotel--those 
residents, few in number, who had been privileged to obtain entrance to 
them spoke with almost awed admiration of their occupant's books, 
pictures, and objects of art. Mr. Gerald Rayner, it was evident, was a man of 
culture--that, indeed, was shown by his conversation. And at first 
Appleyard had set him down as a poet, or an artist, or a writing man of 
some sort--a dilettante who possessed private means. Then, being a sharp 
observer of all that went on around his own centre, he began to perceive 
that he must be mistaken in that--Rayner was obviously a business man, 
like himself. For every morning, at precisely half-past nine, a smart motor- 
brougham arrived at the door of the private hotel and carried Rayner off 
Citywards; every afternoon at exactly half-past five the same conveyance 
brought him back. Only business men, said Appleyard, are so regular, so 
punctual; therefore Rayner must be a business man. 

But nobody in that hotel knew anything whatever of Rayner, beyond 
what they saw of him within its walls. Nobody knew whither the motor- 
brougham carried him, what he did when he reached his destination, 
nobody knew what or who he was. Appleyard, who was always knocking 
about the heart of the City, who was for ever in its business streets, who 
knew all the City clubs, all the best City restaurants, and was familiar with 
all sorts and shades of life in the City, never saw Rayner in any of his own 
purlieus. Accordingly, he came to the conclusion that Rayner's business, 
whatever it was, did not take him to the City. Nevertheless, it was certain, in 
Appleyard's opinion, that he was in business, and paid scrupulous attention 
to his daily duties. 

Over the edge of his newspaper he watched Rayner and Miss Slade 
meet, exchange a word or two, and retire to a corner of an inner lounge in 
which they often sat talking together. He had often seen them talking 
together, and it had struck him that they seemed to talk with more than 
ordinary confidence. The hunchback was on terms of easy familiarity with 
everybody in the house, and he had a remarkable range of topics. He could 
talk sport, books, finance, politics, art, science, history, theology--the 
variety of his conversation was astonishing. But Appleyard had begun to 
notice that he rarely talked to any single person with the exception of Miss 
Slade--he would join a group in smoking-room or drawing-room and enter 
gaily into whatever was being discussed, but he seemed to have no desire to 
hold a téte-a-téte talk with any one except this young woman, who was now 


as much an object of mystery and speculation to Appleyard as he himself 
was. They were often seen talking together in quiet corners--and some of 
the old maids and eligible widows were already saying that Miss Slade was 
setting her cap at Mr. Rayner's evident deep purse. 

Ambler Appleyard went to bed that night wondering greatly about two 
matters--first, why Miss Slade was Miss Slade in Bayswater and Mrs. 
Marlow at Fullaway's office; second, if Miss Slade or Mrs. Marlow, 
whichever she really was, had any secrets with the mysterious Mr. Rayner. 
From that he got to wondering who Rayner really was, and what his 
business was. And this process of speculation began again next morning, 
and continued all the way to the Gresham Street warehouse, and by the time 
he had arrived there he had half-determined to find out more about Miss 
Slade than was known to him up to then--and also, since he appeared to be 
such great friends with Miss Slade, about Mr. Gerald Rayner. 

"But how?" he mused as he ran up the steps to the warehouse. "I'm not a 
private detective, and I don't propose to employ one. If I knew some sharp 
fellow--" 

Just then he caught sight of Gaffney, who sat on a bale of goods within 
the warehouse door, holding a note in his hand. He stood up with a grin of 
friendly recognition when he saw Appleyard. 

"Morning, sir," he said. "Letter from Mr. Allerdyke for you. No answer, 
but I was to wait till you'd read it." 

Appleyard opened the note there and then. It was a mere hurried scrawl, 
saying that Allerdyke was just setting off for Hull, in obedience to a call 
from the police; as Gaffney had nothing to do, would Appleyard make use 
of him during Allerdyke's absence? 

Appleyard bade Gaffney wait a while, went into his office, ran through 
his correspondence, gave the morning's orders out to the warehouseman, 
and called the chauffeur inside. 

"Gaffney," he said as he carefully closed the door on them, "you're a 
Londoner, aren't you?" 

Gaffney smiled widely. 

"Ought to be, Mr. Appleyard," he answered. "I was born within sound of 
Bow Bells, anyhow. Off Aldersgate Street, sir. Yes, I'm a Cockney, right 
enough." 

"Then you know London well, of course," suggested Appleyard. 


"Never went out of it much, sir, till I went down to Bradford to this 
present job," replied Gaffney. "I shouldn't have left it if Mr. Allerdyke 
hadn't given me extra good wages and a real good place." 

Appleyard tossed Allerdyke's note across his desk. 

"You see what Mr. Allerdyke says," he remarked. "Wants me to find you 
something to do while he's off. How long is he likely to be off?" 

"He said he might be back to-morrow night, sir," answered Gaffney, 
glancing at the note. "But possibly not till the day after to-morrow." 

"Well, I don't know that there's anything you can do here," said 
Appleyard. "We're not particularly busy, and we've a full staff. But," he 
continued, with a sharp glance at the chauffeur, "there's something you can 
do for me, privately, to-morrow morning--a quite private matter--a matter 
entirely between ourselves. I'll account to Mr. Allerdyke for your time, but I 
don't want even him to know about this job that you can do for me--I'll pay 
you for doing it out of my own pocket." 

"Just as you think right, sir," answered Gaffney. "So long as you make it 
right with the guv'nor, I'm willing." 

"Very well," said Appleyard. He paused a moment, and then lowered his 
voice. "You've seen about this tremendous reward that's being offered in Mr. 
James Allerdyke's case?" he asked, with another sharp look. "You know 
what I mean?" 

Gaffney's shrewd face grew shrewder, and he nodded knowingly. 

"I know!" he said. "Fifty thousand! A fortune, sir!" 

"What I want you to do," continued Appleyard, "may lead to something 
relating to that, and it mayn't. Anyway, I'll make you all right. Now, listen 
carefully. Do you think you could get hold of a private motor to-morrow 
morning? A smart, private cab in which you could put a friend of yours-- 
well dressed--would be the thing. Early." 

"Easy as winking, sir," answered Gaffney. "Know the cab, and know a 
friend o'mine who'd sit in it--as long as you like." 

"Very good," said Appleyard. "Now, then, do you know Lancaster 
Gate?" 

"Do I know St. Paul's?" exclaimed Gaffney, half-derisively. "Used to 
drive for an old gent who lived in Porchester Terrace." 

"Oh!" replied Appleyard. "Then I daresay you know the Pompadour 
Private Hotel?" 


"As well as I know my own fingers," responded Gaffney. "Driven to and 
from it many a hundred times." 

"Just the man I want, then," continued Appleyard. "Now, to-morrow 
morming, get your cab early--put your friend in it--dressed up, of course-- 
and at half-past nine to the very minute drive slowly past the front door of 
the Pompadour. You'll see a private motor-brougham there--dark green-- 
you'll also see a hunchbacked gentleman enter it--you can't mistake him. 
Follow him! Never mind where he goes, or how long it takes to get there-- 
or how few minutes it takes to get there, for that matter!--follow him and 
find out where that private cab puts him down. Then--come and report to 
me. Is that all clear?" 

"Clear as noonday, sir," answered Gaffney. "I understand--I've been at 
that sort of game more than once." 

"All right," said Appleyard. "I leave it to you. Take every care--I don't 
want this man to get the least suspicion that he's followed. And--" He 
hesitated, considering his plans over again. "Yes," he went on, "there's just 
another detail that I may mention--it'll save time. This hunchback 
gentleman's name is Rayner--Mr. Gerald Rayner. Can you remember it?" 

"As well as my own," answered Gaffney. "Mr. Gerald Rayner. I've got 
it." 

"Very good. Now, then, can you trust this friend of yours?" asked 
Appleyard. "Is he a chap of common sense?" 

"It's my own brother," replied Gaffney. "Some people say I'm the 
sharper of the two, some say he is. There's a pair of us, anyhow." 

"That'll do," said Appleyard. "Now, wherever you see this Mr. Rayner 
set down, let your brother get out of your cab and take particular notice if he 
goes into any shop, office, flats, buildings, anything of that sort which bears 
his name--Rayner. D'you see? I want to know what his business is. And 
now that you know what I want, you and your brother put your heads 
together and try to find it out, and come to me when you've done, and I'll 
make it worth your while. You'd better go now and make your 
arrangements." 

Gaffney went away, evidently delighted with his commission, and 
Appleyard turned to his business of the day, wondering if he was not going 
to waste the chauffer's time and his own money. Next morning he purposely 
hung about the Pompadour until the time for Rayner's departure arrived; 
from one of the front windows he saw the hunchback enter his brougham 


and drive away; at the same moment he saw a neat private cab, driven by 
Gaffney, and occupied by a smart-looking young gentleman in a silk hat, 
come along and follow in quite an ordinary and usual manner. And on that 
he himself went to Gresham Street and waited. 

Gaffney and his brother turned in during the moming, both evidently 
primed with news. Appleyard shut himself into his office with them. 

"Well?" he asked. 

"Easy job, Mr. Appleyard," replied Gaffney. "Drove straight through the 
Park, Constitution Hill, the Mall, Strand, to top of Arundel Street. There he 
got out; brougham went off--back--he walked down street. So my brother 
here he got out too, and strolled down street after him. He'll tell you the 
rest, sir." 

"Just as plain as what he's told," said the other Gaffney. "I followed him 
down the street; he walked one side, I t'other side. He went into 
Clytemnestra House--one of those big houses of business flats and offices-- 
almost at the bottom. I waited some time to see if he was settled like, or if it 
was only a call he was making. Then I went into the hall of Clytemnestra 
House, as if I was looking for somebody. There are two boards in that hall 
with the names of tenants painted on 'em. But there's not that name--Gerald 
Rayner. Still, I'll tell you what there is, sir--there's a name that begins with 
the same initials--G.R." 

"What name?" asked Appleyard. 

"The name," replied the second Gaffney, "is Gavin Ramsay--A gent." 

CHAPTER XVII 

THE PHOTOGRAPH 

Allerdyke went off to Hull, post-haste, because of a telephone call 
which roused him out of bed an hour before his usual time. It came from 
Chettle, the New Scotland Yard man who had been sent down to Hull as 
soon as the news of Lydenberg's murder arrived. Chettle asked Allerdyke to 
join him by the very next express, and to come alone; he asked him, 
moreover, not to tell Mr. Franklin Fullaway whither he was bound. And 
Allerdyke, having taken a quick glance at a time-table, summoned Gaffney, 
told him of his journey, bade him keep his tongue quiet at the Waldorf, 
wrote his hasty note to Appleyard, dressed, and hurried away to King's 
Cross. He breakfasted on the train, and was in Hull by one o'clock, and 
Chettle hailed him as he set foot on the platform, and immediately led him 
off to a cab which awaited them outside the station. 


"Much obliged to you for coming so promptly, Mr. Allerdyke," said the 
detective. "And for coming by yourself--that was just what I wanted." 

"Aye, and why?" asked Allerdyke. "Why by myself? I've been 
wondering about that all the way down." 

Chettle, a sleek, comfortable-looking man, with a quiet manner and a 
sly glance, laughed knowingly, twiddling his fat thumbs as he leaned back 
in the cab. "Oh, well, it doesn't do--in my opinion--to spread information 
amongst too many people, Mr. Allerdyke," he said. "That's my notion of 
things, anyway. I just wanted to go into a few matters with you, alone, d'ye 
see? I didn't want that American gentleman along with you. Eh?" 

"Now, why?" asked Allerdyke. "Out with it!" 

"Well, you see, Mr. Allerdyke," answered the detective, "we know you. 
You're a man of substance, you've got a big stake in the country--you're 
Allerdyke, of Allerdyke and Partners, Limited, Bradford and London. But 
we don't know Fullaway. He may be all right, but you could only call him a 
bird of passage, like. He can close down his business and be away out of 
England to-morrow, and, personally, I don't believe in letting him into every 
secret about all this affair until we know more about him. You see, Mr. 
Allerdyke, there's one thing very certain--so far as we've ascertained at 
present, nobody but Fullaway, and possibly whoever's in his employ, was 
acquainted with the fact that your cousin was carrying those jewels from 
Russia to England. Nobody in this country, at any rate. And--it's a thing of 
serious importance, sir." 

Just what Appleyard had said!--what, indeed, no one of discernment 
could help saying, thought Allerdyke. The sole knowledge, of course, was 
with Fullaway and his lady clerk--so far as was known. Therefore-- 

"Just so," he said aloud. "I see your point--of course, I've already seen it. 
Well, what are we going to do--now? You've brought me down here for 
something special, no doubt." 

"Quite so, sir," answered Chettle composedly. "I want to draw your 
attention to some very special features and to ask you certain questions 
arising out of ‘em. We'll take things in order, Mr. Allerdyke. We're driving 
now to the High Street--I want to show you the exact spot where Lydenberg 
was shot dead. After that we'll go to the police-station and I'll show you two 
or three little matters, and we'll have a talk about them. And now, before we 
get to the High Street, I may as well tell you that on examining Lydenberg's 
body very little was found in the way of papers--scarcely anything, and 


nothing connecting him with your cousin's affair--in fact, the police here 
say they never saw a foreign gentleman with less on him in that way. But in 
the inside pocket of his overcoat there was a postcard, which had been 
posted here in Hull. Here it is--and you'll see that it was the cause of taking 
him to the spot where he was shot." 

Chettle took from an old letter-case an innocent-looking postcard, on 
one corner of which was a stain. 

"His blood," he remarked laconically. "He was shot clean through the 
heart. Well, you see, it's a mere line." 

Allerdyke took the card and looked at it with a mingled feeling of 
repulsion and fascination. The writing on it was thin, angular, upright, and it 
suggested foreign origin. And the communication was brief--and unsigned-- 

"High Street morning eleven sharp left-hand side old houses." 

"You don't recognize that handwriting, of course, Mr. Allerdyke?" asked 
Chettle. "Never seen it before, I suppose?" 

"No!" replied Allerdyke. "Never. But I should say it's a foreigner's." 

"Very likely," assented Chettle. "Aye, well, sir, it lured the man to his 
death. And now I'll show you where he died, and how easy it was for the 
murderer to kill him and get away unobserved." 

He pulled the cab up at the corner of the High Street, and turned 
southward towards the river, looking round at his companion with one of 
his sly smiles. 

"I daresay that you, being a Yorkshireman, Mr. Allerdyke, know all 
about this old street," he remarked as they walked forward. "I never saw it, 
never heard of it, until the other day, when I was sent down on this 
Lydenberg business, but it struck me at once. I should think it's one of the 
oldest streets left in England." 

"It is," answered Allerdyke. "I know it well enough, and I've seen it 
changed. It used to be the street of the old Hull merchants--they had their 
houses and warehouses all combined, with gardens at the back running 
down to the river Hull. Queer old places there used to be in this street, I can 
tell you when I was a lad!--of late years they've pulled a lot of property 
down that had got what you might call thoroughly worm-eaten--oh, yes, the 
place isn't half as ancient or picturesque as it was even twenty years ago!" 

"There's plenty of the ancient about it still, for all that," observed 
Chettle, with a dry laugh. "There was more than enough of it for Lydenberg 
the other day, at any rate. Now, then, you remember what it said on the 


postcard--he was to walk down the High Street, on the left-hand side, at 
eleven o'clock? Very well--down the High Street he walks, on this side 
which we are now--he strolls along, by these old houses, looking about him, 
of course, for the person he was to meet. The few people who were about 
down here that morning, and who saw him, said that he was looking about 
from side to side. And all of a sudden a shot rang out, and Lydenberg fell-- 
just here--right on this very pavement." 

He pulled Allerdyke up in a narrow part of the old street, jointed to the 
flags, and then to the house behind them--an ancient, ramshackle place, the 
doors and windows of which were boarded up, the entire fabric of which 
showed unmistakable readiness for the pick and shovel of the house- 
breaker. And he laid a hand on one of the shattered windows, close by a big 
hole in the decaying wood. 

"There's no doubt the murderer was hidden behind this shutter, and that 
he fired at Lydenberg from it, through this hole," he said. "So, you see, he'd 
only be a few feet from his man. He was evidently a good shot, and a fellow 
of resolute nerve, for he made no mistake. He only fired once, but he shot 
Lydenberg clean through the heart, dead!" 

"Anybody see it happen?" asked Allerdyke, staring about him at the 
scene of the tragedy, and thinking how very ordinary and commonplace 
everything looked. "I suppose there'd be people about, though the street, at 
this end, anyway, isn't as busy as it once was?" 

"Several people saw him fall," answered Chettle. 

"They say he jumped, spun round, and fell across the pavement. And 
they all thought it was a case of suicide. That, of course, gave the murderer 
a bigger and better chance of making off. You see, as these people saw no 
asSailant, it never struck 'em that the shot had been fired from behind this 
window. When they collected their thoughts, found it wasn't suicide, and 
realized that it was murder, the murderer was--Lord knows where! From 
behind these old houses, Mr. Allerdyke, there's a perfect rabbit-warren of 
alleys, courts, slums, twists, and turns! The man could slip out at the back, 
go left or right, mix himself up with the crowd on the quays and wharves, 
walk into the streets, go anywhere--all in a minute or two." 

"Clever--very clever! You've no clue?" asked Allerdyke. 

"None; not a scrap!" replied the detective. "Bless you, there's score of 
foreigners knocking about Hull. Scores! Hundreds! We've done all we can, 


the local police and myself--we've no clue whatever. But, of course, it was 
done by one of the gang." 

"By one of the gang!" exclaimed Allerdyke. "Ah you've got a theory of 
your own, then?" 

Chettle laughed quietly as they turned and retraced their steps up the 
street. 

"It 'ud be queer if I hadn't, by this time," he answered. "Oh yes, I've 
thought things out pretty well, and I should say our people at the Yard have 
come to the same conclusion that I have--I'm not conceited enough, Mr. 
Allerdyke, to fancy that I'm the only person who's arrived at a reasonable 
theory, not I?" 

"Well--what is your theory?" asked Allerdyke. 

"This," replied the detective. "The whole thing, the theft of the Princess 
Nastirsevitch's jewels from your cousin, of Miss de Longarde's or Lennard's 
jewels, was the work of a peculiarly clever gang--though it may be of an 
individual--who made use of both Lydenberg and the French maid as 
instruments, and subsequently murdered those two in order to silence them 
forever. I say it may be the work of an individual--it's quite possible that the 
man who killed the Frenchwoman is also the man who shot Lydenberg--but 
it may be the work of one, two, or three separate persons, acting in 
collusion. I believe that Lydenberg was the actual thief of the Princess's 
jewels from your cousin; that the Frenchwoman actually stole her mistress's 
jewels. But as to how it was worked--as to who invented and carried out the 
whole thing--ah!" 

"And to that--to the real secret of the whole matter--we haven't the ghost 
of a clue!" muttered Allerdyke. "That's about it, eh?" 

Chettle laughed--a sly, suggestive laugh. He gave his companion one of 
his half-apologetic looks. 

"I'm not so sure, Mr. Allerdyke," he said. "We may have--and that's why 
I wanted to see you by yourself. Come round to the police-station." 

In a quiet room in the usual drab and dismal atmosphere which 
Allerdyke was beginning to associate with police affairs, Chettle produced 
the personal property of the dead man, all removed, he said, from the 
Station Hotel, for safe keeping. 

"There's little to go on, Mr. Allerdyke," he said, pointing to one article 
after another. "You'll remember that the man represented himself as being a 
Norwegian doctor, who had come to Hull on private business. He may have 


been that--we're making inquiries about him in Christiania, where he hailed 
from. According to those who're in a position to speak, his clothing, linen, 
boots, and so on are all of the sort you'd get in that country. But he'd no 
papers on him to show his business, no private letters, no documents 
connecting him with Hull in any way: he hadn't even a visiting-card. He'd a 
return ticket--from Hull to Christiania--and he'd plenty of money, English 
and foreign. When I got down here, I helped the local police to go through 
everything--we even searched the linings of his clothing and ripped his one 
handbag to pieces. But we've found no more than I've said. However--I've 
found something. Nobody knows that I've found it. I haven't told the people 
here--I haven't even reported it to headquarters in London. I wanted you to 
see it before I spoke of it to a soul. Look here!" 

Chettle opened a square cardboard box in which certain personal effects 
belonging to Lydenberg had been placed--one or two rings, a pocket-knife, 
his purse and its contents, a cigar-case, his watch and chain. He took up the 
watch, detached it from the chain, and held it towards Allerdyke, who was 
regarding these proceedings with intense curiosity. 

"You see this watch, Mr. Allerdyke," he said. "It's a watch of foreign 
make--Swiss--and it's an old one, a good many years old, I should say. 
Consequently, it's a bit what we might call massive. Now, I was looking at it 
yesterday--late last night, in fact--and an idea suddenly struck me. In 
consequence of that idea, I opened the back of the watch, and discovered-- 
that!" 

He snapped open the case of the watch as he spoke and showed 
Allerdyke, neatly cut out to a circle, neatly fitted into the case, a 
photograph--the photograph of James Allerdyke! And Allerdyke started as 
if he had been shot, and let out a sharp exclamation. 

"My God!" he cried. "James! James, by all that's holy--and in there!" 

"You recognize it, of course?" said Chettle, with a grim smile. "No 
doubt of it, eh?" 

"Doubt! Recognize!" exclaimed Allerdyke. "Lord, man--why, I took it 
myself, not two months ago!" 

CHAPTER XVIII 

DEFINITE SUSPICION 

Chettle laughed--a low, suggestive, satisfied chuckle. He laid the watch, 
its case still open, on the table at which they were standing, and tapped the 
photograph with the point of his finger. 


"That may be the first step to the scaffold--for somebody," he said, with 
a meaning glance. "Ah--it's extraordinary what little, innocent-looking 
things help to put a bit of rope round a man's neck! So you took this, Mr. 
Allerdyke?--took it yourself, you say?" 

"Took it myself, some eight or nine weeks ago," answered Allerdyke. "T 
took it in my garden one Sunday afternoon when my cousin James 
happened to be there. I do a bit in that way--amusement, you know. I just 
chanced to have a camera in my hand, and I saw James in a very favourable 
light and position, and I snapped him. And it was such a good ‘un when 
developed that I printed off a few copies." 

The detective's face became anxious. 

"How many, now?" he asked. "How many, Mr. Allerdyke? I hope you 
can remember?--it's a point of the utmost seriousness." 

"Naught easier," answered Allerdyke readily. "I've a good memory for 
little things as well as big 'uns. I printed off four copies. One of 'em I pasted 
into an album in which I keep particularly good photographs of my own 
taking; the other three I gave to him--he put 'em in his pocket-book." 

"All unmounted--like this?" asked Chettle. 

"All unmounted--like that," affirmed Allerdyke. "And now, then, since it 
seems to be a matter of importance, I can tell you what James did with at 
any rate two of 'em. He gave one to our cousin Grace--Mrs. Henry Mallins-- 
a Bradford lady. He gave another to a friend of my own, another amateur 
photographer, Wilson Firth--gave him it in my presence at the Midland 
Hotel one day, when we were all three having a cigar together in the 
smoking-room there. Wilson Firth's a bit of a rival of mine in the amateur 
photographic line--we each try to beat the other, you understand. Now, then, 
James pulled one of these snapshots out and handed it over to Wilson with a 
laugh. 'There,' he says, 'that's our Marshall's latest performance--you'll have 
a job to do aught better than that, Wilson, my lad,' he says. So that accounts 
for two. And--this is the third!" 

"And the question, Mr. Allerdyke, the big question--a most important 
question!--is, how did it come into this man Lydenberg's possession?" said 
the detective anxiously. "If we can find that out--" 

"I've been thinking," interrupted Allerdyke. "There's this about it, you 
know: James and this Lydenberg came over together from Christiania to 
Hull in the Perisco. They talked to one another--that's certain. James may 
have given it to Lydenberg. But the thing is--is that likely?" 


"No!" replied Chettle, with emphatic assurance. "No, sir! And I'll tell 
you why. If your cousin had given this photo to Lydenberg, as he might, of 
course, have given it to a mere passing acquaintance, because that 
acquaintance took a fancy to it, or something of that sort, Lydenberg would 
in all reasonable probability have just slipped in into his pocket-book, or put 
it loose amongst his letters and papers. But, as we see, however Lydenberg 
became possessed of this photo, he took unusual pains and precautions 
about it. You see, he cut it down, most carefully and neatly, to fit into the 
cover of his watch--he took the trouble to carry it where no one else would 
see it, but where he could see it himself at a second's notice--he'd nothing to 
do but to snap open that cover. No, sir, your cousin didn't give that photo to 
Lydenberg. That photo was sent to Lydenberg, Mr. Allerdyke--sent! And it 
was sent for one purpose only. What? That he should be able to identify Mr. 
James Allerdyke as soon as he set eyes on him!" 

Allerdyke nodded his head--in complete understanding and affirmation. 
He was thinking the same thing--thinking, too, that here was at least a clue, 
a real tangible clue. 

"Aye!" he said. "I agree with you. Then, of course, the one and only 
thing to do is--" 

"To find out who the person was that your cousin gave this particular 
print to!" said Chettle eagerly. "Of course, it's a big field. So far as I 
understand things, he'd been knocking round a good bit between the time of 
your taking this photo and his death. He'd been in London, hadn't he? And 
in Russia--in two or three places. How can we find out when and how he 
parted with this? For give it to somebody he did, and that somebody was a 
person who knew of the jewel transaction, and employed Lydenberg in it, 
and sent the photo to Lydenberg so that he should know your cousin by 
sight--at once. Mr. Allerdyke, the secret of these murders and thefts is-- 
there!" 

Chettle replaced the watch in the cardboard box from which he had 
taken it, produced a bit of sealing-wax from his pocket, sealed up the box, 
and put it and the other things belonging to Lydenberg back in the small 
trunk from which he had withdrawn them to show his companion. And 
Allerdyke watched him in silence, wondering and speculating about this 
new development. 

"What do you want me to do?" he asked suddenly. "You've got some 
scheme, of course, or you wouldn't have got me down here alone." 


"Just so," agreed Chettle. "I have a scheme--and that's why I did get you 
down here alone. Mr. Allerdyke, you're a sharp, shrewd man--all you 
Yorkshiremen are!--at least, all that I've ever come across. You're good 
hands at ferreting things out. Now, Mr. Allerdyke, let's be plain--there's no 
two ways about it, no doubt whatever of it, the only people in England that 
we're aware of who knew about this Nastirsevitch jewel transaction are-- 
Fullaway and whoever he has in his employ! We know of nobody else-- 
unless, indeed, it's the Chicago millionaire, Delkin, and he's not very likely 
to have wanted to go in for a job of this sort. No, sir--Fullaway is the 
suspected person, in my opinion!--though I'm going to take precious good 
care to keep that opinion to myself yet awhile, I can tell you. Fullaway, Mr. 
Allerdyke, Fullaway!" 

"Well?" demanded Allerdyke. "And so--" 

"And so I want you to use your utmost ingenuity to find out if your 
cousin James gave that photo to Fullaway," continued Chettle. "We know 
very well that he was in touch with Fullaway before he went off to Russia--I 
have it in my notes that when Fullaway came to see you here in Hull, at the 
Station Hotel, the day of your cousin's death, he told you that he and Mr. 
James Allerdyke had been doing business for a couple of years, and that 
they'd last met in London about the end of March, just before your cousin 
set off on his journey to Russia. Is that correct?" 

"Quite correct--to the letter," answered Allerdyke. 

"Very well," said Chettle. "Now, according to you, that ‘ud be not so 
very long after you took that snapshot of your cousin? So, he'd probably 
have the third print of it--the one we've just been looking at--on him when 
he was in London at that time?" 

"Very likely," assented Allerdyke. 

"Then," said Chettle with great eagerness, "try, Mr. Allerdyke, try your 
best and cleverest to find out if he gave it to Fullaway. You can think--you 
with a sharp brain!--of some cunning fashion of finding that out. What?" 

"I don't know," replied Allerdyke, slowly and doubtfully. He possessed 
quite as much ingenuity as Chettle credited him with, but his own 
resourcefulness in that direction only inclined him to credit other men with 
the possession of just the same faculty. "I don't know about that. If James 
did give that print to Fullaway, and if Fullaway made use of it as you think, 
Fullaway'll be far too cute ever to let on that it was given to him. See!" 


"I see that--been seeing it all through,” answered Chettle. "All the same, 
there's ways and means. Think of something--you know Fullaway a bit by 
this time. Try it!" 

"Oh, I'll try it, you bet!" exclaimed Allerdyke. "I'll try it for all it's 
worth, and as cleverly as I can. In fact, I've already thought of a plan, and if 
you don't want me any more just now, I'll go to the post-office and send off 
a telegram that's something to do with it." 

"Nothing more now, sir," answered Chettle. "But look here--you're not 
going back to town to-night?" 

"Why, that's just what I meant to do," replied Allerdyke. "There's naught 
to stop here for, is there?" 

"I'm expecting a message from the Christiania police some time this 
afternoon or evening," said Chettle. "I cabled to them yesterday making full 
inquiries about Lydenberg--he represented himself here, to Dr. Orwin and 
the police-surgeons especially, as being a medical man in practice in 
Christiania, who had come across to Hull on some entirely private family 
business. Now, we've made the most exhaustive inquiries here in Hull-- 
there isn't a soul in the town knows anything whatever of Lydenberg! I'm as 
certain as I am that I see you that he'd no business here at all--except to kill 
and rob your cousin. And so, of course, we want to know if he really was 
what he said he was, over there. I pressed upon the Christiania police to let 
me know all they could within thirty-six hours. So if you'll stop the night 
here, I'll likely be able to show you their reply to me." 

"Right!" answered Allerdyke. "I'll put up at the Station Hotel. You come 
and have your dinner with me there at seven o'clock." 


"Much obliged, Mr. Allerdyke," replied Chettle. "I'll come." 

Then Allerdyke went off to the General Post Office and sent a telegram 
to his housekeeper in Bradford-- 

"Send off at once by registered parcel post to me at Waldorf Hotel, 
London, the morocco-bound photograph album lying on right-hand corner 
of my writing-desk in the library.--MARSHALL ALLERDYKE." 

He went out of the post-office laughing cynically. Bit by bit things were 
coming out, he said to himself as he strolled away towards the hotel; link 
after link the chain was being forged. But around whom, in the end, was it 
going to be fastened? It was the first time in his life that he had ever been 
brought face to face with crime, and the seeking out of the criminal was 
beginning to fascinate him. 

"Egad, it's a queer business!" he muttered. "A thread here, a thread 
there!--Heaven knows what it'll all come to. But this Chettle's a good 'un-- 
he's like to do things." 

Chettle joined him in the smoking-room of the hotel at a quarter to 
seven, and immediately produced a telegram. 

"Came half an hour ago," he said as they sat down in a corner. "Nobody 
but myself seen it up to now. And--it's just what I expected. Read it." 

Allerdyke slowly read the message through, pondering over it-- 

"We have made fullest inquiries concerning Lydenberg. He was 
certainly not in practice here either under that or any other name. Nothing is 
known of him as a resident in this city. We have definitely ascertained that 
he came to Christiania from Copenhagen, by land, via Lund and 
Copenhagen, arriving Christiania May 7th, and that he left here by 
steamship Perisco for Hull, May 10th." 

"You notice the dates?" observed Chettle. "May 7th and 10th. Now, it 
was on May 8th that your cousin wired to Fullaway from Christiania, Mr. 
Allerdyke--there's no doubt about it! This man, Lydenberg, whoever he is or 
was, was sent to waylay your cousin at Christiania--sent from London. I've 
worked it out--he went overland--Belgium, Holland, Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway. Sounds a lot--but it's a quick journey. Sir--he was sent! 
And the sooner we find out about that photograph the better." 

"I'm at work," answered Allerdyke. "Leave it to me." 

He found his morocco-bound photograph album awaiting him when he 
arrived at the Waldorf Hotel next day, and during the afternoon he took it in 
his hand and strolled quietly and casually into Franklin Fullaway's rooms. 


Everything there looked as he had always seen it--Mrs. Marlow, charming 
as ever, was tapping steadily at her typewriter: Fullaway, himself a large 
cigar in his mouth, was reading the American newspapers, just arrived, in 
his own sanctum. He greeted Allerdyke with enthusiasm. 

"Been away since yesterday, eh?" he said, after warm greetings. 
"Home?" 

"Aye, I've been down to Yorkshire," responded Allerdyke offhandedly. 
"One or two things I wanted to see to, and some things I wanted to get. This 
is one of 'em." 

"Family Bible?" inquired Fullaway, eyeing the solemnly bound album. 

"No. Photos," answered Allerdyke. He was going to test things at once, 
and he opened the book at the fateful page. "I'm a bit of an amateur 
photographer," he went on, with a laugh. "Here's what's probably the last 
photo ever taken of James. What d'ye think of it?" 

Fullaway glanced at the photograph, all unconscious that his caller was 
watching him as he had never been watched in his life. He waved his cigar 
at the open page. 

"Oh!" he said airily. "A remarkably good likeness--wonderful! I said so 
when I saw it before--excellent likeness, Allerdyke, excellent! Couldn't be 
beaten by a professional. Excellent!" 

Marshall Allerdyke felt his heart beating like a sledgehammer as he put 
his next question, and for the life of him he could not tell how he managed 
to keep his voice under control. 

"Ah!" he said. "You've seen it before, then? James show it to you?" 

Fullaway nodded towards the door of the outer room, from which came 
the faint click of the secretary's machine. 

"He gave one to Mrs. Marlow the very last time he was here." he 
answered. "They were talking about amateur photography, and he pulled a 
print of that out of his pocket and made her a present of it; said it couldn't 
be beaten. You're a clever hand, Allerdyke--most lifelike portrait I ever saw. 
Well--any news?" 

CHAPTER XIX 

THE LATE CALL 

It was with a mighty effort of will that Allerdyke controlled himself 
sufficiently to be able to answer Fullaway's question with calmness. This 
was for him a critical moment. He knew now to whom James Allerdyke had 
given the photograph which Chettle had found concealed in Lydenberg's 


watch; knew that the recipient was sitting close by him, separated only from 
him by a wall and a door; knew that between her and Lydenberg, or those 
who had been in touch with Lydenberg, there must be some strange, secret, 
and sinister connection. From Mrs. Marlow to Lydenberg that photograph 
had somehow passed, and, as Chettle had well said, the entire problem of 
the murders and thefts was mixed up in its transference. All that was 
certain--what seemed certain, too, was that Fullaway knew nothing of these 
things, and was as innocent as he himself. And for the fraction of a second 
he was half-minded to tell all he knew to Fullaway there and then--and it 
was only by a still stronger effort of will that he restrained his tongue, 
determined to keep a stricter silence than ever, and replied to the American 
in an offhand, casual tone. 

"News?" he said, with a half-laugh. "Nay, not that I know of. They take 
their time, those detective chaps. You heard aught?" 

"Nothing particular," answered Fullaway. "Except that the Princess was 
in here this morning, and that Miss Lennard came at the same time. But 
neither of them had anything of importance to tell. The Princess has been 
ransacking her memory all about her affairs with your cousin; she's more 
certain than ever now that nobody in Russia but he and she knew anything 
about the jewel deal. They were always in strict privacy when they 
discussed the matter; no one was present when she gave him the jewels; she 
never mentioned the affair to a soul, and she's confident from what she 
knew of him, that he wouldn't. So she's more convinced than ever that the 
news got out from this side." 

"And Miss Lennard--what did she want?" asked Allerdyke. 

"Oh! she's found the various references--two or three of 'em--that she 
had with the French maid," replied Fullaway. "I looked at them--there's 
nothing in them but what you'd expect to find. Two of the writers are well- 
known society women, the third was a French marquise. I don't think 
anything's to be got out of them, but, anyway, I sent her off to Scotland Yard 
with them--it's their work that. Fine photos there, Allerdyke," he continued, 
turning over the leaves of the album. "Some of your places in Bradford, eh." 

Allerdyke, who was particularly anxious that he should not seem to 
have had an ulterior object in bringing the album up to Fullaway's office 
hailed this question with relief. He began to point out and explain the 
various pictures--photographs of his mills, warehouses, town office, his 
own private house, grounds, surroundings, chatting unconcernedly about 


each. And while the two men were thus engaged in came Mrs. Marlow, 
bringing letters which needed Fullaway's signature. 

"Mrs. Marlow knows more about amateur photography than I do," 
remarked Fullaway, with a glance at his secretary. "Here, Mrs. Marlow, 
these are same of Mr. Allerdyke's productions--you remember that his 
cousin, Mr. James Allerdyke, gave you a photo which this Mr. Allerdyke 
had taken?" 

Allerdyke, keenly watching the secretary's pretty face as she laid her 
papers on Fullaway's desk, saw no sign of embarrassment or confusion; 
Fullaway might have made the most innocent and ordinary remark in the 
world, and yet, according to Allerdyke's theory and positive knowledge, it 
must be fraught with serious meaning to this woman. 

"Oh yes!" she flashed, without as much as the flicker of an eyelash. "I 
remember--a particularly good photo. So like him!" 

Allerdyke's ingenuity immediately invented a remark; he was at that 
stage when, he wanted to know as much as possible. 

"I wonder which print it was that he gave you?" he said. "One of them-- 
I only did a few--had a spot in it that'll spread. If that's the one you've got, 
I'll give you another in its place, Mrs. Marlow. Have you got it here?" 

But Mrs. Marlow shook her head and presented the same unabashed 
front. 

"No," she answered readily enough. "I took it home, Mr. Allerdyke. But 
there's no spot on my print--I should have noticed it at once. May I look at 
your album when Mr. Fullaway's finished with it?" 

Allerdyke left the album with them and went away. He was utterly 
astonished by Mrs. Marlow's coolness. If, as he already believed, she was 
mixed up in the murders and robberies, she must know that the photograph 
which James Allerdyke had given her was a most important factor, and yet 
she spoke of it as calmly and unconcernedly as if it had been a mere scrap 
of paper! Of course she hadn't got it at the office--nor at her home either--it 
was there at Hull, fitted into the cover of Lydenberg's old watch. 

"A cool hand!" soliloquized Allerdyke as he went downstairs. "Cool, 
clever, calm, never off her guard. A damned dangerous woman!--that's the 
long and short of it. And--what next?" 

Experience and observation of life had taught Marshall Allerdyke that 
good counsel is one of life's most valuable assets. He could think for 
himself and decide for himself at any moment, but he knew the worth and 


value of putting two heads together, especially at a juncture like this. And 
so, the afternoon being still young, he went off to his warehouse in Gresham 
Street, closeted himself with Ambler Appleyard, and having pledged him to 
secrecy, told him all that had happened since the previous morning. 

Ambler Appleyard listened in silence. It was only two or three hours 
since he had listened to another story--the report of the two Gaffneys, and 
Allerdyke, all unaware of that business, had come upon him while he was 
still thinking it over. And while Appleyard gave full attention to all that his 
employer said, he was also thinking of what he himself could tell. By the 
time that Allerdyke had finished he, too, had decided to speak. 

"So there it is, my lad!" exclaimed Allerdyke, throwing out his hands 
with an eloquent gesture as he made an end of his story. "I hope I've put it 
clearly to you. It's just as that Chap Chettle said--the whole secret is in that 
photograph! And isn't it plain?--that photograph must have been transferred 
somehow by this Mrs. Marlow to this Lydenberg. How? Why? When we 
can answer those questions--" 

He paused at that, and, looking fixedly at his manager, shook his head 
half-threateningly. 

"T'll tell you what it is, Ambler," he went on, after a moment's silence. 
"T've got a good, strong mind to go straight to the police authorities, tell 'em 
what I know, insist on 'em fetching Chettle up from Hull at once, and 
having that woman arrested. Why not?" 

"No!" said Appleyard firmly. "Not yet. Too soon, Mr. Allerdyke--wait a 
bit. And now listen to me--I've something to tell you. I've been busy while 
you've been away--in this affair. Bit of detective work. I'll tell you all about 
it--all! You remember that day I went to lunch with you at the City Carlton, 
and you pointed out this Mrs. Marlow to me, going into Rothschild's? Yes, 
well--I recognized her." 

"You did!" exclaimed Allerdyke. "Nay!" 

"I recognized her," repeated Appleyard. "I said naught to you at the 
time, but I knew her well enough. As a matter of fact, I've known her for 
two years. She lives at the same boarding-house, the Pompadour Private 
Hotel, in Bayswater, that I live in. I see her--have been seeing her for two 
years--every day, morning and night. But I know her as Miss Slade." 

"Miss?" ejaculated Allerdyke. 

"Miss--Miss Slade," answered Appleyard. He drew his chair nearer to 
Allerdyke's, and went on in a lower voice. "Now, then, pay attention, and 


I'll tell you all about it, and what I've done since I got your note yesterday 
morning." 

He told Allerdyke the whole story of his endeavour to find out 
something about Rayner merely because Rayner seemed to be in Miss 
Slade's confidence, and because Miss Slade was certainly a woman of 
mystery. And Allerdyke listened as quietly and attentively as Appleyard had 
listened to him, nodding his head at all the important points, and in the end 
he slapped his manager's shoulder with an approving hand. 

"Good--good!" he said. "Good, Ambler! That was a bit of right work, 
and hang me if I don't believe we shall find something out. But what's to be 
done? You know, if these two are in at it, they may slip. That 'ud never do!" 

"I don't think there's any fear of that--yet," answered Appleyard. "The 
probability is that neither has any suspicion of being watched--the whole 
thing's so clever that they probably believe themselves safe. Of course, 
mind you, this man Rayner may be as innocent as you or I. But against her, 
on the facts of that photograph affair, there's a prima facie case. Only--don't 
let's spoil things by undue haste or rashness. I've thought things out a good 
deal, and we can do a lot, you and me, before going to the police, though I 
don't think it 'ud do any harm to tell this man Chettle, supposing he were 
here--because his discovery of that photo is the real thing." 

"What can we do, then?" asked Allerdyke. 

"Make use of the two Gaffneys," answered Appleyard without 
hesitation. "They're smart chaps---real keen 'uns. We want to find out who 
Rayner is; what his connection, if any, with Miss Slade, alias Mrs. Marlow, 
is; who she is, and why she goes under two names. That's all what you 
might call initial proceedings. What I propose is this--when you go back to 
your hotel, get Gaffney into your private sitting-room. You, of course, know 
him much better than I do, but from what bit I've seen of him I'm sure he's 
the sort of man one can trust. Tell him to get hold of that brother of his and 
bring him here at any hour you like to-morrow, and then--well, we can have 
a conference, and decide on some means of finding out more about Rayner 
and keeping an eye on him. For that sort of work I should say that other 
Gaffney's remarkably well cut out--he's a typical, sharp, knowing Cockney, 
with all his wits about him, and plenty of assurance." 

"It's detective work, you know, Ambler," said Allerdyke. "It needs a bit 
of more than ordinary cuteness." 


"From my observation, I should say both those chaps are just cut for it," 
answered Appleyard, with a laugh. "What's more, they enjoy it. And when 
men enjoy what they're doing--" 

"Why, they do it well," agreed Allerdyke, finishing the sentence. "Aye, 
that's true enough. All right--I'll speak to Gaffney, when I go back. And 
look here--as you're so well known to this woman, Miss Slade or Mrs. 
Marlow, whichever her name is, you'd better not show up at the Waldorf at 
any time in my company, eh?" 

"Of course," said Appleyard. "You trust me for that! What we've got to 
do must be done as secretly as possible." 

Allerdyke rose to go, but turned before he reached the door. 

"There's one thing I'm uneasy about," he said. "If--I say if, of course--if 
these folks--I mean the lot that's behind this woman, for I can't believe that 
she's worked it all herself--have got those jewels, won't they want to clear 
out with them? Isn't delay dangerous?" 

"Not such delay as I'm thinking of," answered Appleyard firmly. "She's 
cute enough, this lady, and if she made herself scarce just now, she'd know 
very well that it would excite suspicion. Don't let's spoil things by being too 
previous. We've got a pretty good watch on her, you know. I should know 
very quickly if she cleared out of the Pompadour; you'd know if she didn't 
turn up at Fullaway's. Wait a bit, Mr. Allerdyke; it's the best policy. You'll 
come here to-morrow?" 

"Eleven o'clock in the morning," replied Allerdyke. "I'll fix it with 
Gaffney to-night." 

He went back to the Waldorf, summoned Gaffney to his private room, 
and sent him to arrange matters with his brother. Gaffney accepted the 
commission with alacrity; his brother, he said, was just then out of a job, 
having lost a clerkship through the sudden bankruptcy of his employers; 
such a bit of business as that which Mr. Appleyard had entrusted to him was 
so much meat and drink to one of his tastes--in more ways than one. 

"It's the sort of thing he likes, sir," remarked Gaffney, confidentially. 
"He's always been a great hand at reading these detective tales, and to set 
him to watch anybody is like offering chickens to a nigger--he fair revels in 
it!" 

"Well, there's plenty for him to revel in," observed Allerdyke grimly. 

Plenty! he said to himself with a cynical laugh when Gaffney had left 
him--aye, plenty, and to spare. He spent the whole of that evening alone, 


turning every detail over in his own mind; he was still thinking, and 
speculating, and putting two and two together when he went to bed at 
eleven o'clock. And just as he was about to switch off his light a waiter 
knocked on his door. 

"Gentleman downstairs, sir, very anxious to see you at once," he said, 
when Allerdyke opened it. "His card, sir." 

Allerdyke gave one glance at the card--a plain bit of pasteboard on 
which one word had been hastily pencilled-- 

CHETTLE. 

CHAPTER XX 

NUMBER FIFTY-THREE 

Chettle!--whom he had left only that morning in Hull, two hundred 
miles away, both of them agreed that the next step was still unseen, and that 
immediate action was yet problematical. Something had surely happened to 
bring Chettle up to town and to him. 

"Show Mr. Chettle up here at once," he said to the waiter. "And here-- 
bring a small decanter of whisky and a syphon of soda-water and glasses. 
Be sharp with 'em." 

He pulled on a dressing-gown when the man had gone, and, tying its 
cord about his waist, went a step or two into the corridor to look out for his 
visitor. A few minutes elapsed; then the lift came up, and the waiter, killing 
two birds with one stone, appeared again, escorting the detective and 
carrying a tray. And Allerdyke, with a sly wink at Chettle, greeted him 
unconcernedly, ushered him into his room and chatted about nothing until 
the waiter had gone away. Then he turned on him eagerly. 

"What is it?" he demanded. "Something, of course! Aught new?" 

For answer Chettle thrust his hand inside his overcoat and brought out a 
small package, wrapped in cartridge paper, and sealed. 

He began to break the seals and unwrap the covering. 

"Well, it brought me up here--straight," he said. "I think I shall have to 
let our people at the yard know everything, Mr. Allerdyke. But I came to 
you first---I only got to King's Cross half an hour ago, and I drove on to you 
at once. Well see what you think before I decide on anything." 

"What is it!" repeated Allerdyke, gazing with interest at the package. 
"You've found something of fresh importance, eh!" 

Chettle took the lid off a small box and produced Lydenberg's watch and 
postcard on which the appointment in the High Street had been made. He 


sat down at the table, laying his hand on the watch. 

"After you left me this morning,” he said, "I started puzzling and 
puzzling over what had been discovered, what had been done, whether there 
was more that I could do. I kept thinking things over all the morning, and 
half the afternoon. Then it suddenly struck me--there was one thing--that I'd 
never done and that ought to have been done--I don't know why I'd never 
thought of it till then--but I'd never had this photograph out of the watch. 
And so I went back to the police-station and got the watch and opened it, 
and--look there, Mr. Allerdyke!" 

He had snapped open the case of the watch as he talked, and he now 
detached the photograph and turning it over, laid the reverse side down on 
the table by the postcard. 

"Look at it!" he went on. "Do you see?--there's writing on it! You see 
what it says? "This is J.A. Burn this when made use of.' You see? And--it's 
the same handwriting as that on this card, making the appointment! Here, 
look at both for yourself--hold 'em closer to the light. Mr. Allerdyke--that 
was all written by the same hand, or I'm--no good!" 

Allerdyke went close to the electric globe above his dressing-table, the 
photograph in one hand, the postcard in the other. He looked searchingly at 
both, brought them back, and laid them down again. 

"No doubt of it, Chettle," he said. "No doubt of it! It doesn't need any 
expert to be certain sure of that. The same, identical fist, without a shadow 
of doubt. Well--what d'ye make of it? Here--have a drink." 

He mixed a couple of drinks, pushed one glass to the detective, and took 
the other himself. 

"Egad!" he muttered, after drinking. "Things are getting--hottish, 
anyway. As I say, what do you make of this? Of course, you've come to 
some conclusion?" 

"Yes," answered Chettle, taking up his glass and silently bowing his 
acknowledgments. "I have! The only one I could come to. The man who 
sent this photograph to Lydenberg, to help him to identify your cousin at 
sight, is the man who afterwards lured Lydenberg into that part of Hull High 
Street, and shot him dead. In plain words, the master shot his man--when 
he'd done with him. Just as he poisoned the Frenchwoman--when he'd done 
with her. Mr. Allerdyke, I'm more than ever convinced that these two 
murders--Lydenberg's and the French maid's--were the work of one hand." 


"Likely!" assented Allerdyke. "It's getting to look like it. But--whose? 
That's the problem, Chettle. Well, I've done a bit since I got back this 
afternoon. You've had something to tell me--now I've something to tell you. 
I've found out who it was that James gave the photograph to!" 

Chettle showed his gratification by a start of pleased surprise. 

"You have--already!" he exclaimed. 

"Already!" replied Allerdyke. "Found it out within an hour of getting 
back in here. He gave it"--here, though the door was closed and bolted, and 
there was no fear of eavesdroppers, he sank his voice to a whisper--"he gave 
it to Fullaway's secretary, the woman we discussed, Mrs. Marlow. That's a 
fact. He gave it to her just before he set off for Russia." 

Chettle screwed his lips up to whistle--instead of whistling he suddenly 
relaxed them to a comprehending smile. 

"Aye, just so!" he said. "I was sure it lay somewhere--here. Fullaway 
himself, now--does he know?" 

"James gave it to her in Fullaway's presence," replied Allerdyke. "She's 
a bit of a photographer, I understand--they were talking about photography, 
I gathered, one day when James was in Fullaway's office, and James pulled 
that out and gave it to her as a specimen of my work." 

"All that came out in talk this afternoon?" asked Chettle. 

"Just so. Ordinary, casual talk," assented Allerdyke. 

"No suspicion roused?" suggested Chettle. 

"I don't think so. Of course, you never can tell. I should say," continued 
Allerdyke, "that she's as deep and clever as ever they make 'em! But it was 
all so casual, and so natural, that I don't think she'd the slightest idea that I 
was trying to get at anything. However, I found this much out--she couldn't 
produce the photograph. Said she'd taken it home. Well--there we are! 
That's part one of my bit of news, Chettle. Now for part two. This woman's 
leading a double life. She's Mrs. Marlow as Fullaway's secretary and here at 
his rooms and on his business; where she lives she's Miss Slade. Eh?" 

Chettle pricked his ears. 

"When did you find that out?" he asked. "Since you left me this 
morning?" 

"Found it out this afternoon," replied Allerdyke, with something of 
triumph. He had been strolling about the bedroom up to that moment, but 
now he drew a chair to the table at which Chettle sat and dropped into it 
close beside his visitor. 


"T'll tell you all about it," he went on. "You said at Hull yesterday that 
you'd always found Yorkshiremen sharp and shrewd--well, this is a bit more 
Yorkshire work--work of my manager here in town--Mr. Appleyard. 
Listen!" 

He gave the detective a clear and succinct account of all that Appleyard 
and his satellites had done, and Chettle listened with deep attention, 
nodding his head at the various points. 

"Yes," he said, when Allerdyke had made an end, "yes, that's all right, 
so far. Good, useful work. The thing is--can you fully trust these two young 
men--your chauffeur and his brother?" 

"I could and would trust my chauffeur with my last shilling," answered 
Allerdyke. "And as for his brother, I'll take my man's word for him. 
Besides, they both know--or Mr. Gaffney knows--that I'm a pretty generous 
paymaster. If a man does aught for me, and does it well, he profits to a nice 
penny!" 

"A good argument," agreed Chettle. "I don't know that you could beat it, 
Mr. Allerdyke. Well, well--we're getting to something and to somewhere! 
Now, as you've told me all this, I'll just keep things quiet until I've met you 
and your manager to-morrow, with these two Gaffneys--we'll have a 
conference. I won't go near the Yard until after that. Eleven o'clock to- 
morrow, then, at your warehouse in Gresham Street." 

He presently replaced the watch and the postcard in an inner pocket, and 
took his leave, and Allerdyke, letting him out, walked along the corridor 
with him as far as the lift. And as Allerdyke turned back to his own room, 
the third event of that day happened, and seemed to him to be the most 
surprising and important one of all. 

What made Allerdyke pause as he retraced his steps along the corridor, 
pause to look over the balustrade to the floor immediately below his own, 
he never knew nor could explain. But, just as he was about to re-enter his 
room, he did so pause, leaning over the railings and looking down for a 
moment. In that moment he saw Mrs. Marlow. 

A considerable portion of the floor immediately beneath him was fully 
exposed to the view of any one leaning over the balustrade as Allerdyke 
did. This was a quiet part of the hotel, a sort of wing cut away from the 
main building; the floor at which he was looking was given up to private 
suites of rooms, one of them, a larger one than the others, being Fullaway's, 
which filled one side of the corridor; the others were suites of two, in some 


cases of three rooms. As he looked over and down, Allerdyke suddenly saw 
a door open in one of these smaller suites--open silently and stealthily. Then 
he saw Mrs. Marlow look out, and she glanced right and left about her. The 
next instant, she emerged from the room with the same stealthiness, closed 
and locked the door with a key which she immediately pocketed, slipped 
along the corridor, and disappeared into Franklin Fullaway's suite. It was all 
over in less than a minute, and Allerdyke turned into his own door, smiling 
cynically to himself. 

"She looked right and left, but she forgot to look up!" he muttered. "Ah! 
those small details. And what does that mean? Anyway, I know which door 
she came out of!" 

He glanced at his watch--precisely half-past eleven. He made a note of 
the time in his pocket-book and went to bed. And next morning, rising 
early, as was his custom, he descended to the ground floor by means of the 
Stairs instead of the lift, and as he passed the door from which he had seen 
Mrs. Marlow emerge he mentally registered the number. Fifty-three. 
Number fifty-three. 

Allerdyke, who could not exist without fresh air and exercise, went for a 
stroll before breakfast when he was in London--he usually chose the 
Embankment, as being the nearest convenient open space, and thither he 
now repaired, thinking things over. There were many new features of this 
affair to think about, but the one of the previous night now occupied his 
thoughts to the exclusion of the others. What was this woman doing, 
coming--with evident secrecy--out of one set of rooms, and entering another 
at that late hour? He wanted to know--he must find out--and he would find 
out with ease,--and indirectly, from Fullaway. 

Fullaway always took his breakfast at a certain table in a certain corner 
of the coffee-room at the hotel; there Allerdyke had sometimes joined him. 
He found the American there, steadily eating, when he returned from his 
walk, and he dropped into a chair at his side with a casual remark about the 
fine morning. 

"Didn't set eyes on you last night at all," he went on, as he picked up his 
napkin. "Off somewhere, eh?" 

"Spent the evening out," answered Fullaway. "Not often I do, but I did-- 
for once in a way. Van Koon and I (you don't know Van Koon, do you?-- 
he's a fellow countryman of mine, stopping here for the summer, and a very 
clever man) we dined at the Carlton, and then went to the Haymarket 


Theatre. I was going to ask you to join us, Allerdyke, but you were out and 
hadn't come in by the time we had to go." 

"Thank you--no, I didn't get in until seven o'clock or so," answered 
Allerdyke. "So I'd a quiet evening." 

"No news, I suppose?" asked Fullaway, going vigorously forward with 
his breakfast. "Heard nothing from the police authorities?" 

"Nothing," replied Allerdyke. "I suppose they're doing things in their 
OWN way, as usual." 

"Just so," assented Fullaway. "Well, it's an odd thing to me that nobody 
comes forward to make some sort of a shot at that reward! Most 
extraordinary that the man of the Eastbourne Terrace affair should have 
been able to get clean away without anybody in London having seen him-- 
or at any rate that the people who must have seen him are unable to connect 
him with the murder of that woman. Extraordinary!" 

"It's all extraordinary," said Allerdyke. He took up a newspaper which 
Fullaway had thrown down and began to talk of some subject that caught 
his eye, until Fullaway rose, pleaded business, and went off to his rooms 
upstairs. When he had gone Allerdyke reconsidered matters. So Fullaway 
had been out the night before, had he--dining out, and at a theatre? Then, of 
course, it would be quite midnight before he got in. Therefore, presumably, 
he did not know that his secretary was about his rooms--and entering and 
leaving another suite close by. No--Fullaway knew nothing--that seemed 
certain. 

The remembrance of what he had seen sent Allerdyke, as soon as he had 
breakfasted, to the hall of the hotel, and to the register of guests. There was 
no one at the register at that moment, and he turned the pages at his leisure 
until he came to what he wanted. And there it was--in plain black and 
white-- 

NUMBER 53. MR. JOHN VAN KOON. NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 

CHAPTER XXI 

THE YOUNG MAN WHO LED PUGS 

Allerdyke, with a gesture peculiar to him, thrust his hands in the pockets 
of his trousers, strolled away from the desk on which the register lay open, 
and going over to the hall door stood there a while, staring out on the tide of 
life that rolled by, and listening to the subdued rattle of the traffic in its 
ceaseless traverse of the Strand. And as he stood in this apparently idle and 
purposeless lounging attitude, he thought--thought of a certain birthday of 


his, a good thirty years before, whereon a kind, elderly aunt had made him a 
present of a box of puzzles. There were all sorts of puzzles in that box-- 
things that you had to put together, things that had to be arranged, things 
that had to be adjusted. But there was one in particular which had taken his 
youthful fancy, and had at the same time tried his youthful temper--a 
shallow tray wherein were a vast quantity of all sorts and sizes of bits of 
wood, gaily coloured. There were quite a hundred of those bits, and you had 
to fit them one into the other. When, after much trying of temper, much 
exercise of patience, you had accomplished the task, there was a beautiful 
bit of mosaic work, a picture, a harmonious whole, lovely to look upon, 
something worthy of the admiring approbation of uncles and aunts, 
grandmothers and grandfathers. But--the doing of it! 

"Naught, however, to this confounded thing!" mused Allerdyke, gazing 
at and not seeing the folk on the broad sidewalk. "When all the bits of this 
puzzle have been fitted into place I daresay one'll be able to look down on it 
as a whole and say it looks simple enough when finished, but, egad, they're 
of so many sorts and shapes and queer angles that they're more than a bit 
difficult to fit at present. Now who the deuce is this Van Koon, and what 
was that Mrs. Marlow, alias Miss Slade, doing in his rooms last night when 
he was out?" 

He was exercising his brains over a possible solution of this problem 
when Fullaway suddenly appeared in the hall behind him, accompanied by 
a man whom Allerdyke at once took to be the very individual about whom 
he was speculating. He was a man of apparently forty years of age, of 
average height and build, of a full countenance, sallow in complexion, 
clean-shaven, wearing gold-rimmed spectacles over a pair of sapphire blue 
eyes--a shrewd, able-looking man, clad in the loose fitting, square-cut 
garments just then affected by his fellow-countrymen, and having a low- 
crowned, soft straw hat pulled down over his forehead. His hands were 
thrust into the pockets of his jacket; a long, thin, black cigar stuck out of a 
comer of his humorous-looking lips; he cocked an intelligent eye at 
Allerdyke as he and Fullaway advanced to the door. 

"Hullo, Allerdyke!" said Fullaway in his usual vivacious fashion. 
"Viewing the prospect o'er, eh? Allow me to introduce Mr. Van Koon, 
whom I don't think you've met, though he's under the same roof. Van Koon, 
this is the Mr. Allerdyke I've mentioned to you." 


The two men shook hands and stared at each other. Whoever and 
whatever this man may be, thought Allerdyke, he gives you a straight look 
and a good grip--two characteristics which in his opinion went far to 
establish any unknown individual's honesty. 

"No," remarked Van Koon. "I haven't had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Allerdyke before. But I'm out a great deal--I don't spend much time indoors 
this fine weather. You gentlemen know your London well--I don't, and I'm 
putting in all the time I can to cultivate her acquaintance." 

"Been in town long?" asked Allerdyke, wanting to say something and 
impelled to this apparently trite question by the New Yorker's own 
observations. 

"Since the first week in April," answered Van Koon, "And as this is my 
first visit to England, I'm endeavouring to do everything well. Fullaway 
tells me, Mr. Allerdyke, that you come from Bradford, the big 
manufacturing city up north. Well, now, Bradford is one of the places on my 
list--hullo!" he exclaimed, breaking off short. "I guess here's a man who's 
wanting you, Fullaway, in a considerable bit of a hurry." 

Fullaway and Allerdyke looked out on to the pavement and saw 
Blindway, who had just jumped out of a taxi-cab, and was advancing upon 
them. He came up and addressed them jointly--would they go back with 
him at once to New Scotland Yard?--the chief wanted to see them for a few 
minutes. 

"Come on, Allerdyke," said Fullaway. "We'd better go at once. Van 
Koon," he continued, turning to his compatriot, "do me a favour--just look 
in at my rooms upstairs, and tell Mrs. Marlow, if she's come--she hadn't 
arrived when I was up there ten minutes ago--that I'm called out for an hour 
or so--ask her to attend to anything that turns up until I come back--shan't 
be long." 

Van Koon nodded and walked back into the hotel, while Allerdyke and 
Fullaway joined the detective in the cab and set out westward. 

"What is it?" asked Fullaway. "Something new?" 

"Can't say, exactly," replied Blindway. "The chief's got some woman 
there who thinks she can tell something about the French maid, so he sent 
me for you, and he's sent another man for Miss Lennard. It may be 
something good; it mayn't. Otherwise," he concluded with a shake of the 
head that was almost dismal, "otherwise, I don't know of anything new. 


Never knew of a case in my life, gentlemen, in which less turned up than's 
turning up in this affair! And fifty thousand pounds going a-begging!" 

"I suppose this woman's after it," remarked Fullaway. "You didn't hear 
of anything she had to tell?" 

"Nothing," answered Blindway. "You'll hear it in a minute or two." 

He took them straight up into the same room, and the same official 
whom they had previously seen, and who now sat at his desk with Celia 
Lennard on one side of him, and a middle-aged woman, evidently of the 
poorer classes, on the other. Allerdyke and Fullaway, after a_ brief 
interchange of salutations with the official and the prima donna, looked at 
the stranger--a quiet, respectably-dressed woman who united a natural 
shyness with an evident determination to go through with the business that 
had brought her there. She was just the sort of woman who can be seen by 
the hundred--laundress, seamstress, charwoman, caretaker, got up in her 
Sunday best. Odd, indeed, it would be, thought Allerdyke, if this quiet, 
humble-looking creature should give information which would place fifty 
thousand pounds at her command! 

"This is Mrs. Perrigo," said the chief pleasantly, as he motioned the two 
men to chairs near Celia's and beckoned Blindway to his side. "Mrs. 
Perrigo, of--where is it, ma'am?" 

"I live in Alpha Place, off Park Street, sir," announced Mrs. Perrigo, in a 
small, quiet voice. "Number 14, sir. I'm a clear-starcher by trade, sir." 

"Put that down, Blindway," said the chief, "and take a note of what Mrs. 
Perrigo tells us. Now, Mrs. Perrigo, you think you've seen the dead woman, 
Lisette Beaurepaire, at some time or another, in company with a young 
man? Where and when was this?" 

"Well, three times, sir. Three times that I'm certain of--there was another 
time that I wasn't certain about; at least, that I'm not certain about now. If I 
could just tell you about it in my way, sir--" 

"Certainly--certainly, Mrs. Perrigo! Exactly what I wish. Tell us all 
about it in your own way. Take your own time." 

"Well, sir, it 'ud be, as near as I can fix it, about the middle of March-- 
two months ago, sir," began Mrs. Perrigo. "You see, I had the misfortune to 
burn my right hand very badly, sir, and having to put my work aside, and it 
being nice weather, and warm for the time of year, I used to go and sit in 
Kensington Gardens a good deal, which, of course, was when I see this 
young lady whose picture's been in the paper of late, and--" 


! 


"A moment, Mrs. Perrigo," interrupted the official. "Miss Lennard, it 
will simplify matters considerably if I ask you a question. Were you and 
your late maid in town about the time Mrs. Perrigo speaks of--the middle of 
March?" 

"Yes," replied Celia promptly. "We were here from March 3rd, when we 
came back from the Continent, to March 29th, when we left for Russia." 

"Continue, Mrs. Perrigo, if you please," said the official. "Take your 
time--tell things your own way." 

"Yes, sir," said Mrs. Perrigo dutifully. "If you please, sir. Well, when I 
see those pictures in the papers--several papers, sir--of the young lady with 
the foreign name I says to myself, and to my neighbour, Mrs. Watson, 
which is all I ever talk much to, 'That,' I says, ‘is the young woman I see in 
Kensington Gardens a time or two and remarks of for her elegant figure and 
smart air in general--I could have picked her out from a thousand,' I says. 
Which there was, and is a particular spot, sir, in Kensington Gardens where 
I used to sit, and you pays a penny for a chair, which I did, and there's other 
chairs about, near a fallen tree, which is still there, for I went to make sure 
last night, and there, on three afternoons while I was there, this young lady 
came at about, say, four o'clock each time, and was met by this here young 
man what I don't remember as clear as I remember her, me not taking so 
much notice of him. And--" 

"Another moment, Mrs. Perrigo." The chief turned again to Celia. "Did 
your maid ever go out in the afternoons about that time?" he asked. 

"Probably every afternoon," replied Celia. "I myself was away from 
London from the 11th to the 18th of March, staying with friends in the 
country. I didn't take her with me--so, of course, she'd nothing to do but 
follow her own inclinations." 

The chief turned to Mrs. Perrigo again. 

"Yes?" he said. "You saw the young woman whose photograph you have 
seen in the papers meet a young man in Kensington Gardens on three 
separate occasions. Yes?" 

"Three separate occasions, close by--on penny chairs, sir, where they sat 
and talked foreign, which I didn't understand--and on another occasion, 
when I see 'em walking by the Round Pond, me being at some distance, but 
recognizing her by her elegant figure. I took particular notice of the young 
woman's face, sir, me being a noticing person, and I'll take my dying oath, if 
need be, that this here picture is hers!" 


Mrs. Perrigo here produced a much worn and crumpled illustrated 
newspaper and laid her hand solemnly upon it. That done, she shook her 
head. 

"But I ain't so certain about the young man as met her,” she said 
sorrowfully. "Him I did not notice with such attention, being, as I say, more 
attracted to her. All the same, he was a young man--and spoke the same 
foreign language as what she did. Of them facts, sure I am, sir." 

"They sat near you, Mrs. Perrigo?" 

"As near, sir, as I am now to that lady. And paid their pennies for their 
chairs in my presence; leastways, the young man paid. Always the same 
place it was, and always the same time--three days all within a week, and 
then the day when I see 'em walking at a distance." 

"Can't you remember anything about the young man, Mrs. Perrigo?" 
asked the chief. "Come!--try to think. That is the really important thing. You 
must have some recollection of him, you know, some idea of what he was 
like." 

Mrs. Perrigo took a corner of her shawl between her fingers and 
proceeded to fold and pleat it while she thoughtfully fixed her eyes on 
Blindway's unmoved countenance, as if to find inspiration there. And after a 
time she nodded her head as though memory had stirred within her. 

"Which every time I see him," she said, with an evident quickening of 
interest, "he had two of them dogs with him what has turned-up noses and 
twisted tails." 

"Pugs?" suggested the chief. 

"No doubt that is their name, sir, but unbeknown to me as I never kept 
such an animal," answered Mrs. Perrigo. "My meaning being clear, no 
doubt, and there being no mistaking of 'em--their tails and noses being of 
that order. And had 'em always on a chain--gentlemen's dogs you could see 
they was, and carefully looked after with blue bows at the back of their 
necks, same as if they was Christians. And him, I should say, speaking from 
memory, a dark young man--such is my recollection." 

"It comes to this," remarked the chief, looking at the three listeners with 
a smile. "Mrs. Perrigo says that she is certain that upon three occasions 
about the middle of March last she witnessed meetings at a particular spot 
in Kensington Gardens between a young woman answering the description 
and photographs of Lisette Beaurepaire and a young man of whom she 
cannot definitely remember anything except that she thinks he was dark, 


spoke a foreign language, and was in charge of two pug dogs which wore 
blue ribbons. That's it, isn't it, Mrs. Perrigo?" 

"And willing to take my solemn oath of the same whenever convenient, 
sir," replied Mrs. Perrigo. "And if so be as what I've told you should lead to 
anything, gentlemen--and lady--I can assure you that me being a poor 
widow, and--" 

Five minutes later, Mrs. Perrigo, with some present reward in her 
pocket, was walking quietly up Whitehall with a composed countenance, 
while Allerdyke, already late for his Gresham Street appointment, sped 
towards the City as fast as a hastily chartered taxi-cab could carry him. And 
all the way thither, being alone, he repeated certain words over and over 
again. 

"A dark young man who led two pugs--a dark young man who led two 
pugs! With blue ribbons on their necks--with blue ribbons on their necks, 
same as Christians!" 

CHAPTER XXII 

THICK FOG 

It was half-past eleven when Allerdyke reached Gresham Street: by 
half-past one, so curiously and rapidly did events crowd upon each other, he 
was in a state of complete mental confusion. He sat down to lunch that day 
feeling as a man feels who has lost his way in an unknown country in the 
midst of a blinding mist; as a weaver might feel who is at work on an 
intricate pattern and suddenly finds all his threads inextricably mixed up 
and tangled. Instead of things getting better and clearer, that morning's work 
made them more hopelessly muddled. 

Chettle was hanging about the door of the warehouse when Allerdyke 
drove up. His usually sly look was accentuated that morning, and as soon as 
Allerdyke stepped from his cab he drew him aside with a meaning gesture. 

"A word or two before we go in, Mr. Allerdyke," he said as they walked 
a few steps along the street. "Look here, sir," he went on in a whisper. "I've 
been reflecting on things since I saw you last night. Of course, I'm supposed 
to be in Hull, you know. But I shall have to report myself at the Yard this 
morning--can't avoid that. And I shall have to tell them why I came up. 
Now, it's here, Mr. Allerdyke--how much or how little shall I tell 'em? What 
I mean sir, is this--do you want to keep any of this recently acquired 
knowledge to yourself? Of course, if you do--well, I needn't tell any more 


there--at headquarters--than you wish me to tell. I can easy make excuse for 
coming up. And, of course, in that case--" 

"Well!" demanded Allerdyke impatiently. "What then?" 

Chettle gave him another look of suggestive meaning, and taking off his 
square felt hat, wiped his forehead with a big coloured handkerchief. 

"Well, of course, Mr. Allerdyke," he said insinuatingly. "Of course, sir, 
I'm a poor man, and I've a rising family that I want to do my best for. I 
could do with a substantial amount of that reward, you know, Mr. 
Allerdyke. We've all a right to do the best we can for ourselves, sir. And if 
you're wanting to, follow this affair out on your own, sir, independent of the 
police--eh?" 

Allerdyke's sense of duty arose in strong protest against this very 
palpable suggestion. He shook his head. 

"No--no!" he said. "That won't do, Chettle. You must do your duty to 
your superiors. You'll find that you'll be all right. If the police solve this 
affair, that reward'll go to the police, and you'll get your proper share. No-- 
no underhand work. You make your report in your ordinary way. No more 
of that!" 

"Aye, but do you understand, Mr. Allerdyke?" said the detective 
anxiously. "Do you comprehend what it'll mean. You know very well that 
there's a lot of red tape in our work--they go a great deal by rule and 
precedent, as you might say. Now, if I go to the Yard--as I shall have to, as 
soon as you've done with me--and tell the chief that I've found this photo of 
your cousin in Lydenberg's watch, and that you're certain that your cousin 
gave that particular photo to Mrs. Marlow, alias Miss Slade, do you know 
what'll happen?" 

"What?" asked Allerdyke. 

"They'll arrest her within half an hour," answered Chettle. "Dead 
certain!" 

"Well?" said Allerdyke. "And--what then!" 

"Why, it'll probably upset the whole bag of tricks!" exclaimed Chettle. 
"The thing'll be spoiled before we've properly worked it out. See?" 

Allerdyke did see. He had sufficient knowledge of police matters to 
know that Chettle was right, and that a too hasty step would probably ruin 
everything. He tured towards the warehouse. 

"Just so," he said. "I take your meaning. Now then, come in, and we'll 
put it before my manager, Mr. Appleyard. I've great faith in his judgment-- 


let's see what he's got to say." 

The two Gaffneys were waiting just within the packingroom of the 
warehouse. Allerdyke bade them wait a little longer, and took the detective 
straight into Appleyard's office. There, behind the closed door, he told 
Appleyard of everything that had happened since their last meeting, and of 
what Chettle had just said. The problem was, in view of all that, of the 
mysterious proceedings of Mrs. Marlow the night before, and of what 
Allerdyke had just heard at New Scotland Yard--what was best to be done, 
severally and collectively, by all of them? 

Ambler Appleyard grasped the situation at once and solved the problem 
in a few direct words. There was no need whatever, he said, for Chettle to 
do more than his plain duty, no need for him to exceed it. He was bound, 
being what he was, to make his report about his discovery of the photograph 
and the writing on it. That he must do. But he was not bound to tell 
anything that Allerdyke had told him: he was not bound to give information 
which Allerdyke had collected. Let Chettle go and tell the plain facts about 
his own knowledge of the photo and leave Allerdyke, for the moment, clean 
out of the question. Allerdyke himself could go with his news in due course. 
And, wound up Appleyard, who had a keen knowledge of human nature and 
saw deep into Chettle's mind, Mr. Allerdyke would doubtless see that 
Chettle lost nothing by holding his tongue about anything that wasn't 
exactly ripe for discussion. At present, he repeated, let Chettle do his duty-- 
not exceed it. 

"That's it," agreed Allerdyke. "You've hit it, Ambler. You go and tell 
what you know of your own knowledge," he went on, turning to Chettle. 
"Leave me clean out for the time being. I'll come in at the right moment. 
Say naught about me or of what I've told you. And if you're sent back to 
Hull, just contrive to see me before you go. And, as Mr. Appleyard says, I'll 
see you're all right, anyhow." 

When Chettle had gone, Allerdyke closed the door on him and turned to 
his manager with a knowing look. 

"That chap's right, you know, Ambler," he said. "A false move, a too 
hasty step'll ruin everything. If that woman's startled--if she gets a 
suspicion--egad, it's all mixed up about as badly as can be! Now, about 
these Gaffneys?" 

"Wait a while," said Appleyard. "I don't know that we want their 
services just yet. I've found out a thing or two that may be useful. About 


this man Rayner now, who's in evident close touch with Miss Slade (by the 
by, you saw her at the Waldorf at half-past eleven last night, and I saw her 
come into the Pompadour at half-past twelve, with Rayner), and about 
whom we accordingly want to know something--I've found out, through 
ordinary business channels, that he does carry on a business at Clytemnestra 
House, in Arundel Street, under the name of Gavin Ramsay. And--if we 
want to know more of him--I've an idea. You go and see him, Mr. 
Allerdyke--on business." 

"I? Business?" exclaimed Allerdyke. "What sort of business?" 

"He's an inventor's agent," replied Appleyard. "It's a profession I never 
heard of before, but he seems to act as a go-between. Folks that have got an 
invention go to him--he helps 'em about it--helps 'em to perfect it, patent it, 
get it on the market. You've a good excuse--there's that patent railway chair 
of your man Gankrodgers, been lying there in that corner for the past year, 
and you promised Gankrodgers you'd help him about it. Put it in a cab and 
go to this Rayner, or Ramsay--there's your excuse, and you can say you 
heard of him in the City, from Wilmingtons--it was they who told me what 
he was. It's a good notion, Mr. Allerdyke." 

"What object?" asked Allerdyke. 

"Simply to get a look at him," replied Appleyard. "Look here--you 
know very well that there's a strong suspicion against Miss Slade. Miss 
Slade, to my knowledge, is in close touch, with Rayner. Therefore, let's 
know what we can about Rayner. You're the man to go and see him at his 
own place. Do it--and we'll consider the question of having him watched by 
the two Gaffneys when you've seen and talked to him." 

Allerdyke considered this somewhat strange proposal in silence for a 
while. At last he rose with a look of decision. 

"Well, I've certainly a good excuse," he said. "Here, have that thing 
packed up and put in a cab--I'll go." 

Half an hour later he found himself shown into a smartly furnished 
office where Mr. Gavin Ramsay sat at a handsome desk surrounded by 
shelves and cabinets whereon and wherein were set out the products of the 
brains of many inventors--models of machines, mechanical toys, labour- 
saving notions, things plainly useful, things obviously extravagant. The 
occupant of this museum glanced at Allerdyke and the box which he carried 
with an amused smile, and Allerdyke said to himself that Appleyard was 


right in his description--if the man was crippled and deformed he certainly 
possessed a beautiful face. 

"Mr. Marshall Allerdyke," said the hope of inventors, glancing at the 
card which his visitor had sent in. 

"The same, sir," replied Allerdyke, setting down his box. "Mr. Ramsay, I 
presume? I heard of you, Mr. Ramsay, through Wilmingtons, in the City; 
heard you can be of great use to inventors. I have here," he continued, 
opening the box, "a railway chair, invented by one of my workmen, a clever 
fellow. You see, it 'ud do away with the present system of putting wooden 
blocks in the chairs now used--this would fasten the sleepers and rails 
together automatically. It is patented--provisionally protected, anyhow--but 
my man's never got a railway company to try it, so far. Think you can do 
anything, Mr. Ramsay?" 

The hunchback got up from his desk, took the invention out of its box, 
and carefully inspected it, asking Allerdyke a few shrewd questions about 
the thing's possibilities which showed the caller that he knew what he was 
talking about. Then he sat down again and went into business details in a 
way which impressed Allerdyke--clearly this man, whoever he was, and 
whatever mystery might attach to him, was a smart individual. Also he had 
a frank, direct way of talking which gave his visitor a very good first 
opinion of him. 

"Very well, Mr. Allerdyke," he said, in conclusion. "Leave the thing 
with me, and I will see what I can do. As I say, the proper course will be to 
get it tried on one of the smaller railway lines--if it answers there, we can, 
perhaps, induce one of the bigger companies to take it up. I'll do my best." 

Allerdyke thanked him and rose. He had certainly done something for 
his man Gankrodgers, and he had seen Ramsay, or Rayner, at close quarters, 
but--Ramsay was speaking again. He had picked up Allerdyke's card, and 
glanced from it to its presenter, half shyly. 

"You're the cousin of the Mr. Allerdyke whose name's been in the 
papers so much in connection with this murder and robbery affair, I 
suppose?" he said. "I've seen your own name, of course, in the various 
accounts." 

"I am," replied Allerdyke. He had moved towards the door, but he 
turned and looked at his questioner. "You followed it, then?" he asked. 

"Yes," assented Ramsay. "Closely. A curiously intricate case." 


"Any solution of it present itself to your mind?" asked Allerdyke in his 
brusque, downright fashion. "Got any theory?" 

Ramsay smiled and shook his finely shaped head. He, too, rose, walking 
towards the door. 

"It's a little early for that, isn't it?" he said. "I've studied these affairs-- 
criminology, you know--for many years. In my opinion, it's a mistake to be 
too hasty in trying to arrive at solutions. But," he added, with a shrug of his 
misshapen shoulders, "it's always the way of the police, and of most folk 
who try to get at the truth. Things that are deep down need some deep 
digging for!" 

"There's the question of the present whereabouts of nearly three hundred 
thousand pounds' worth of jewels," remarked Allerdyke grimly. "Remember 
that!" 

"Quite so," agreed Ramsay. "But--your own particular and personal 
desire, as I gather from the newspapers, is to find the murderer of your 
cousin?" 

"Ah!" said Allerdyke. "And it is! Got any ideas on that point?" 

Ramsay smiled as he opened the door. 

"T think," he said, with a quiet significance. "I think that you'll be having 
all this mystery explained and cleared up all of a sudden, Mr. Allerdyke, in 
a way that'll surprise you. These things are like warfare--there's a sudden 
turn of events, a sudden big event just when you're not expecting it. Well, 
good-bye--thank you for giving me a chance with your man's invention." 

Allerdyke found himself walking up Arundel Street before he had quite 
realized that this curious interview was over. At the top he paused, staring 
vacantly at the folk who passed and repassed along the Strand. 

"I'd lay a pound to a penny that chap's all right," he muttered to himself. 
"He's not a wrong ‘un--unless he's damned deceitful! All the same, he 
knows something! What? My conscience!--was there ever such a 
confounded muddle in this world as this is!" 

But the muddle was a deeper one within the next few minutes. He 
crossed over to his hotel, and as he was entering he met Mrs. Marlow 
coming out, fresh, dainty, charming, as usual. She stopped at sight of him 
and held up the little hand-bag which hung from her wrist. 

"Oh, Mr. Allerdyke!" she said, opening the bag and taking an envelope 
from it. "I've something for you. See--here's the photograph your cousin 


gave me. You were wrong, you see--there's no spot in it--it's a particularly 
clear print. Look!" 

In Allerdyke's big palm she laid the very photograph which, according 
to all his reckoning, was that which Chettle had found within the cover of 
Lydenberg's watch. 

CHAPTER XXIII 

THE POSSIBLE DEATH WARRANT 

"Quite a clear print, you see," repeated Mrs. Marlow brightly. "No spot 
there. You must have been thinking of another." 

"Aye, just so," replied Allerdyke absentmindedly. "Another, yes, of 
course. Aye, to be sure--you're right. No spot on that, certainly." 

He was talking aimlessly, confusedly, as he turned the print over in his 
hand, examining it back and front. And having no excuse for keeping it, he 
handed it back with a keen look at its owner. What the devil, he asked 
himself, was this mysterious woman playing at? 

"I'm going to have this mounted and framed," said Mrs. Marlow, as she 
put the photograph back in her bag and turned to go. "I misplaced it some 
time ago and couldn't lay hands on it, but I came across it by accident this 
morning, so now I'll take care of it." 

She nodded, smiled, and went off into the sunlight outside, and 
Allerdyke, more puzzled than ever, walked forward into the hotel and 
towards the restaurant. At its door he met Fullaway, coming out, and in his 
usual hurry. 

Fullaway started at sight of Allerdyke, button-holed him, and led him 
into a corner. 

"Oh, I say, Allerdyke!" he said, in his bustling fashion. "Look here, a 
word with you. You've no objection, have you?" he went on in subdued 
tones, "if Van Koon and I have a try for that reward? It doesn't matter to 
you, or to the Princess, or to Miss Lennard, who gets the reward so long as 
the criminals are brought to justice and the goods found--eh? And you know 
fifty thousand is--what it is." 

"You've got an idea?" asked Allerdyke, regarding his questioner 
steadily. 

"Frankly, yes--an idea--a notion," answered Fullaway. "Van Koon and I 
have been discussing the whole affair--just now. He's a smart man, and has 
had experience in these things on the other side. But, of course, we don't 
want to give our idea away. We want to work in entire independence of the 


police, for instance. What we're thinking of requires patience and deep 
investigation. So we want to work on our own methods. See?" 

"It doesn't matter to me who gets the reward--as you say," said 
Allerdyke slowly. "I want justice. I'm not so much concerned about the 
jewels as about who killed my cousin. I believe that man Lydenberg did the 
actual killing--but who was at Lydenberg's back? Find that out, and--" 

"Exactly--exactly!" broke in Fullaway. "The very thing! Well--you 
understand, Allerdyke. Van Koon and I will want to keep our operations to 
ourselves. We don't want police interference. So, if any of these Scotland 
Yard chaps come to you here for talk or information, don't bring me into it. 
And don't expect me to tell what we're doing until we've carried out our 
investigations. No interim reports, you know, Allerdyke. Personally, I 
believe we're on the track." 

"Do just what you please," replied Allerdyke. "You're not the only two 
who are after that reward. Go ahead--your own way." 

He turned into the restaurant and ordered his lunch, and while it was 
being brought sat drumming his fingers on the table, staring vacantly at the 
people about him and wondering over the events of the morning. Rayner's, 
or Ramsay's, vague hint that something might suddenly clear everything up; 
Fullaway's announcement that he and Van Koon had put their heads 
together; Mrs. Perrigo's story of the French maid and the young man who 
led blue-ribboned pug-dogs--but all these were as nothing compared to the 
fact that Mrs. Marlow had actually shown him the photograph which he had 
until then firmly believed to lie hidden in the case of Lydenberg's watch. 
That beat him. 

"Is my blessed memory going wrong?" he said to himself. "Did I 
actually print more than four copies of that thing! No--no!--I'm shot if I did. 
My memory never fails. I did not print off more than four. James had three; 
I had one. Mine's in my album upstairs. I know what James did with his. 
Cousin Grace has one; Wilson Firth has another; he gave the third to this 
Mrs. Marlow--and she's got it! Then--how the devil did that photograph, 
which looks to be of my taking, which I'd swear is of my taking, come to be 
in Lydenberg's watch? Gad--it's enough to make a man's brain turn to pap!" 

He was moodily finishing his lunch when Chettle came in to find him. 
Allerdyke, who was in a quiet corner, beckoned the detective to a seat, and 
offered him a drink. 

"Well?" he asked. "What's been done?" 


"It's all right," answered Chettle. "I've told no more than was necessary- 
-just what we agreed upon. To tell you the truth, our folks don't attach such 
tremendous importance to it--they will, of course, when you tell them your 
story about the photo. Just at present they merely see the obvious fact--that 
Lydenberg was furnished with the photo as a means of ready identification 
of your brother. No--at this moment they're full of the Perrigo woman's 
story--they think that's a sure clue--a good beginning. Somebody, they say, 
must own, or have owned, those pugs! Therefore they're going strong on 
that. Meanwhile, I'm going back to Hull for at any rate a few days." 

"You've still got that watch on you?" asked Allerdyke. 

"Certainly," answered Chettle, clapping his hand to his breast-pocket. 
"Technically speaking, it's in charge of the Hull police--it'll have to be 
produced there. Did you want to see it again, Mr. Allerdyke?" 

"Finish your drink and come up to my sitting-room," said Allerdyke. 
"T'll give you a cigar up there. Yes," he added, as they left the restaurant and 
went upstairs. "I do want to see it again--or, rather, the photograph. You're 
in no hurry?" 

"A good hour to spare yet," replied Chettle. 

Allerdyke locked the door of the sitting-room when they were once 
inside it, and that done he placed a decanter, a syphon, and a glass on his 
table, and flanked them with a box of cigars. He waved a hospitable hand 
towards these comforts. 

"Sit down and help yourself, Chettle," he said. "A drop of my whisky'll 
do you no harm--that's some I got down from home, and you'll not find its 
like everywhere. Light a cigar--and put a couple in your pocket to smoke in 
the train. Now then, let's see that photograph once more." 

Chettle handed over the watch, and Allerdyke, opening the case, 
delicately removed the print. He sat down at the table with his back to the 
light, and carefully examined the thing back and front, while the detective, 
glass in hand, cigar in lips, and thumb in the armhole of his waistcoat, 
watched him appreciatively and inquisitively. 

"Make aught new out of it, sir?" he asked after a while. 

Instead of answering, Allerdyke laid the photograph down, went across 
to another table, and took from it his album. He turned its leaves over until 
he came to a few loose prints. He picked them up one after another and 
examined them. And suddenly he knew the secret. There was no longer any 
problem, any difficulty about that photograph. He knew--now! And with a 


sharp exclamation, he flung the album back to the side-table, and turned to 
the detective. 

"Chettle!" he said. "You know me well enough to know that I can make 
it well worth any man's while to keep a secret until I tell him he can speak 
about it! What!" 

"I should think so, Mr. Allerdyke," responded Chettle, readily enough. 
"And if you want me to keep a secret--" 

"I do--for the time being," answered Allerdyke. He sat down again and 
picked up the photograph which had exercised his thoughts so intensely. 
"I've found out the truth concerning this," he said, tapping it with his finger. 
"Yes, I've hit it! Listen, now--I told you I'd only made four prints of this 
photo, and that I knew exactly where they all were--one in my own album 
there, two given by James to friends in Bradford, one--as we more recently 
found out--given by James to Mrs. Marlow. That one--the Mrs. Marlow 
one--we believed to be--this--this!" 

"And isn't it, Mr. Allerdyke?" asked Chettle wonderingly. 

Allerdyke laughed--a laugh of relief and satisfaction. 

"Less than an hour ago," he replied, "in fact, just before you came in, 
Mrs. Marlow showed me the photo which James gave her--showed it to me, 
out below there in the hall. No mistaking it! And so--when you came, I was 
racking my brains to rags trying to settle what this photo--this!--was. And 
now I know what it is--and damn me if I know whether the discovery makes 
things plainer or more mixed up! But--I know what this is, anyway." 

"And--what is it, sir?" asked Chettle eagerly, eyeing the photo as if it 
were some fearful living curiosity. "What, Mr. Allerdyke?" 

"Why, it's a photograph of my photograph!" almost shouted Allerdyke, 
with a thump of his big hand on the table. "That's the truth. This has been 
reproduced from mine, d'ye see? Look here--happen you don't know much 
about photography, but you'll follow me--I always use a certain sort of 
printing-out paper; I've stuck to one particular sort for years--all the photos 
in that album are done on that particular sort. The four prints I made of 
James's last photo were done on that paper. Now then--this photo, this print 
that you found in Lydenberg's watch, is not done on that paper--it's a totally 
different paper. Therefore--this is a reproduction! It is not my original print 
at all--it's been copied from it. See?" 

Chettle, who had followed all this with concentrated attention, nodded 
his head several times. 


"Clever--clever--clever!" he said with undisguised admiration. "Clever, 
indeed! That's a smart bit of work, sir. I see--I understand! Bless my soul! 
And what do you gather from that, Mr. Allerdyke?" 

"This!" answered Allerdyke. "Just now, Mrs. Marlow said to me, 
speaking of her photo--the fourth print, you know--'I misplaced it some 
time ago,’ she said, 'and couldn't lay hands on it, but I came across it 
accidentally this morning.’ Now then, Chettle, here's the thing--somebody 
took that fourth print from Mrs. Marlow, reproduced it--and that--that print 
which you found in Lydenberg's watch is the reproduction!" 

"So that," began Chettle suggestively, "so that--" 

"So that the thing now is to find who it is that made the reproduction," 
said Allerdyke. "When we've found him--or her--I reckon we shall have 
found the man who's at the heart of all this. Leave that to me! Keep this a 
dead secret until I tell you to speak--we shall have to tell all this, and a 
bonny sight more, to your bosses at headquarters--off you go to Hull, and 
do what you have to do, and I'll get on with my work here. I said I didn't 
know whether this discovery makes things thicker or clearer, but, by 
George, it's a step forward anyway!" 

Chettle put the reproduction back into the case of the watch and 
bestowed it safely in his pocket. 

"One step forward's a good deal in a case like this, Mr. Allerdyke," he 
said. "What are you going to do about the next step, now?" 

"Try to find out who made that reproduction," replied Allerdyke bluntly. 
"No easy job, either! The ground's continually shifting and changing under 
one's very feet. But I don't mind telling you my present theory--somebody's 
got information of that jewel deal from Fullaway's office, somebody who 
had access to his papers, somebody who managed to steal that photo of 
mine from Mrs. Marlow for a few days or until they could reproduce it. 
What I want to find now is--an idea of that somebody. And--I'll get it!--I'll 
move heaven and earth to get it! But--other matters. You say your folks at 
the Yard are going to follow up that Perrigo woman's clue? They think it 
important, then?" 

"In the case of the Frenchwoman, yes," answered Chettle. He thrust his 
hand into a side-pocket and brought out a crumpled paper. "Here's a proof 
of the bill they're getting out," he said. "They set to work on that as soon as 
they'd got the information. That'll be up outside every police-station in a 
few hours, and it's gone out to the Press, too." 


Allerdyke took the proof, still damp from the machine, and looked it 
over. It asked, in the usual formal language, for any information about a 
young man, dark, presumably a foreigner, who, about the middle of March, 
was in the habit of taking two pug dogs, generally bedecked with blue 
ribbons, into Kensington Gardens. 

"There ought to be some response to that, you know, Mr. Allerdyke," 
remarked Chettle. "Somebody must remember and know something about 
that young fellow. But, upon my soul, as I said to Blindway just now, I don't 
know whether that bill's a mere advertisement or a--death warrant!" 

"Death warrant!" exclaimed Allerdyke. "What d'you mean?" 

Chettle chuckled knowingly. 

"Mean," he said. "Why, this--if that young fellow who led pugs about, 
and talked to Mamselle Lisette in Kensington Gardens, is another of the 
cat's paws that this gang evidently made use of, I should say that when the 
gang sees he's being searched for, they'll out him, just as they outed her and 
Lydenberg. That's what I mean, Mr. Allerdyke--they'll do him in themselves 
before anybody else can get at him! See?" 

Allerdyke saw. And when the detective had gone, he threw himself into 
a chair, lighted one of his strongest cigars, drew pen, ink, and paper to him, 
and began to work at his problem with a grim determination to evolve at 
any rate a clear theory of its possible solution. 

CHAPTER XXIV 

CONCERNING CARL FEDERMAN 

Next morning, as Allerdyke was leaving the hotel with the intention of 
going down to Gresham Street, one of the hall-porters ran after and hailed 
him. 

"You're wanted at the telephone, sir," he said. "Call for you just come 
through." 

Allerdyke went back, to find himself hailed by Blindway. Would he 
drive on to the Yard at once and bring Mr. Fullaway with him?--both were 
wanted, particularly in connection with the Perrigo information. 

Allerdyke promised for himself, and went upstairs to find Fullaway. He 
met him coming down, and gave him the message. Fullaway looked 
undecided. 

"You know what I told you yesterday, Allerdyke," he said. "I didn't want 
to be bothered further with these police chaps. Van Koon and I are on a line 
of our own, and--" 


"As you like," interrupted Allerdyke, "but all the same, if I were in your 
place I shouldn't refuse a chance of acquiring information. Even if you don't 
want to tell the police anything, that's no reason why you shouldn't learn 
something from them." 

"There's that in it, certainly," assented Fullaway. "All right. You get a 
taxi and I'll join you in a minute or two." 

As they got out of one cab at the police headquarters Celia Lennard 
appeared in another. She made a little grimace as the two men greeted her. 

"Again!" she exclaimed, "What are we going to be treated to now? 
More old women with vague stories, I suppose. What good is it at all? And 
when am I going to hear something about my jewels?" 

"You never know what you're going to hear when you visit these palatial 
halls," answered Fullaway. "You may be going to have the biggest surprise 
of your life, you know. They sent for you?" 

"Rang me up in the middle of my breakfast," answered Celia. "Well-- 
let's find out what new sensation this is. Some extraordinary creature on 
view again, of course." 

The creature on view proved to be a little fat man, obviously French or 
Swiss, who sat, his rotund figure tightly enveloped in a frock-coat, the lapel 
of which was decorated with a bit of ribbon, on the edge of a chair facing 
the chief's desk. He was a nervous, alert little man; his carefully trimmed 
moustache and pointed beard quivered with excitement; his dark eyes 
blazed. And at sight of the elegantly attired lady he bounced out of his 
chair, swept his silk hat to the ground, and executed a deep bow of the most 
extreme politeness. 

"This," observed the chief, with a smile at his visitors, "is Monsieur 
Aristide Bonnechose. M. Bonnechose believes that he can tell us 
something. It is a supplement to what Mrs. Perrigo told us yesterday. It 
relates, of course to the young man whom Mrs. Perrigo told us of--the 
young man who led pugs in Kensington Gardens." 

"The pogs of Madame, my spouse," said M. Bonnechose, with a bow 
and a solemn expression. "Two pogs--Fifi and Chou-Chou." 

"M. Bonnechose,"” continued the chief, regarding his company with yet 
another smile, "is the proprietor of a--what is your establishment, 
monsieur?" 

"Cafe-restaurant, monsieur," replied M. Bonnechose, promptly and 
politely. "Small, but elegant. Of my name, monsieur--the Cafe Bonnechose, 


Oxford Street. Established nine years--I succeeded to a former proprietor, 
Monsieur Jules, on his lamented decease." 

"IT think M. Bonnechose had better tell us his history in his own 
fashion," remarked the chief, looking around. "You are aware, Mr. 
Allerdyke, and you, too, Mr. Fullaway, and so I suppose are you Miss 
Lennard, that after hearing what Mrs. Perrigo had to tell us I put out a bill 
asking for information about the young man Mrs. Perrigo described, and the 
matter was also mentioned in last night's and this moming's papers. M. 
Bonnechose read about it in his newspaper, and so he came here at once. He 
tells me that he knew a young man who was good enough during the early 
spring, to occasionally take out Madame Bonnechose's prize dogs for an 
airing. That seems to have been the same man referred to by Mrs. Perrigo. 
Now, M. Bonnechose, give us the details." 

M. Bonnechose set down his tall, very Parisian hat on the edge of the 
chief's desk, and proceeded to use his hands in conjunction with his tongue. 

"With pleasure, monsieur," he responded. "It is this way, then. You will 
comprehend that Madame, my spouse, and myself are of the busiest. We do 
not keep a great staff; accordingly we have much to do ourselves. 
Consequently we have not much time to go out, to take the air. Madame, 
my spouse, she has a love for the dogs--she keeps two, Fifi and Chou-Chou- 
-pogs. What they call pedigree dogs--valuable. Beautiful animals--but 
needing exercise. It is a trouble to Madame that they cannot disport 
themselves more frequently. Now, about the beginning of this spring, a 
young man--compatriot of my own--a Swiss from the Vaud canton--he 
begins coming to my cafe. Sometimes he comes for his lunch--sometimes 
he drops in, as they say, for a cup of coffee. We find out, he and I, that we 
come from the same district. In the event, we become friendly." 

"This young man's name, M. Bonnechose?" asked the chief. 

"What we knew him by--Federman," replied M. Bonnechose. "Carl 
Federman. He told me he was looking out for a job as valet to a rich man. 
He had been a waiter--somewhere in London--some hotel, I think--I did not 
pay much attention. Anyway, while he was looking for his job he certainly 
had plenty of money--plenty! He do himself very well with his lunches-- 
sometimes he come and have his dinner at night. We are not expensive, you 
understand--nice lunch for two shillings, nice dinner for three--nothing to 
him, that--he always carry plenty of money in his pockets. Well, then, of 
course, having nothing to do, often he talks to me and Madame. One day we 


talk of the pogs, then walking about the establishment. He remarks that they 
are too fat. Madame sighs and says the poor darlings do not get sufficient 
exercise. He is good-natured, this Federman--he say at once 'I will exercise 
them--I, myself,’ So he come next day, like a good friend, Madame puts 
blue ribbons on the pogs, and bids them behave nicely--away they go with 
Federman for the excursion. Many days he thus takes them--to Hyde Park, 
to Kensington Gardens--out of the neighbourliness, you understand. 
Madame is much obliged to him--she regards him as a kind young man--eh? 
And then, all of a sudden, we do not see Federman any more--no. Nor hear 
of him until monsieur asks for news of him in the papers. I see that news 
last night--Madame sees it! We start--we look at each other--we regard 
ourselves with comprehension. We both make the same exclamation--'It is 
Federman! He is wanted! He has done something!’ Then Madame says, 
‘Aristide, in the morning, you will go to the police commissary,’ I say 'It 
shall be done--we will have no mystery around the Cafe Bonnechose.' 
Monsieur, I am here--and I have spoken!" 

"And that is all you know, M. Bonnechose?" asked the chief. 

"All, monsieur, absolutely all!" 

"About when was it that this young man first came to your cafe, then?" 

"About the beginning of March, or end of February, monsieur--it was 
the beginning of the good weather, you understand." 

"And he left off coming--when?" 

"Beginning of April, monsieur--after that we never see him again. Often 
we say to ourselves, 'Where is Federman?’ The pogs, they look at the seat 
which he was accustomed to take, as much as to ask the same question. 
But," concluded M. Bonnechose, with a dismal shake of his close-cropped 
head, and a spreading forth of his hands, "he never visit us no more--no!" 

"Now, listen, M. Bonnechose," said the chief; "did this man ever give 
you any particulars about himself?" 

"None but what I have told you, monsieur--and which I do not now 
remember." 

"Ever tell you where he lived in London---at the time he was visiting 
you?" 

"No, monsieur--never." 

"Did he ever come to your place accompanied by anybody? Bring any 
friends there?" 


M. Bonnechose put himself into an attitude of deep thought. He 
remained in it for a moment or two; then he exchanged it for one of joyful 
recollection. 

"On one occasion, a lady!" he exclaimed. "A Frenchwoman. Tall--that 
is, taller than is usual amongst Frenchwomen--slender--elegant. Dark--dark, 
black eyes--not beautiful, you understand, but--engaging." 

"Lisette!" muttered Celia. 

"On only one occasion, you say, M. Bonnechose?" asked the chief. 
"When was it?" 

"About the time I speak of, monsieur. They came in one night--rather 
late. They had a light supper--nothing much." 

"He did not tell you who she was?" 

"Not a word, monsieur! He was, as a rule, very secretive, this Federman, 
saying little about his own affairs." 

"You don't remember that he ever brought any one else there! No men, 
for instance?" 

M. Bonnechose shook his head. Then, once again, his face brightened. 

"No!" he said. "But once--just once--I saw Federman talking to a man in 
the street--Shaftesbury Avenue. A clean-shaven man, well built, brown hair- 
-a Frenchman, I think. But, of course, a stranger to me." 

The chief exchanged a glance with Allerdyke and Fullaway--both knew 
what that glance meant. M. Bonnechose's description tallied remarkably 
with that of the man who had gone to Eastbourne Terrace Hotel with Lisette 
Beaurepaire. 

"A clean-shaven man, with brown hair, and well built, eh?" said the 
chief. "And when--" 

Just then an interruption came in the person of a man who entered the 
room and gave evident signs of a desire to tell something to his superior. 
The chief left his chair, went across to the door, and received a 
communication which was evidently of considerable moment. He turned 
and beckoned Blindway; the three went out of the room. Several minutes 
passed; then the chief came back alone, and looked at his visitors with a 
glance of significance. 

"We have just got news of something that relates, I think, to the very 
subject we were discussing," he said. "A young man has been found dead in 
bed at a City hotel this morning under very suspicious circumstances-- 
circumstances very similar to those of the Eastbourne Terrace affair. And," 


he went on, glancing at a scrap of paper which he held in his hand, "the 
description of him very closely resembles that of this man Federman. Of 
course, it's not an uncommon type, but--" 

"Another of 'em!" exclaimed Allerdyke. He had suddenly remembered 
what Chettle had said about the new bill being a possible death-warrant, and 
the words started irrepressibly to his lips. "Good Lord!" 

The chief gave him a quick glance; it seemed as if he instinctively 
divined what was passing in Allerdyke's mind. 

"I'm sorry to trouble you," he said, without referring to Allerdyke's 
interruption, "but I'm afraid I must ask you--all of you--to run down to this 
City hotel with me. We mustn't leave a stone unturned, and if any of you 
can identify this man--" 

"Oh, you don't want me, surely!" cried Celia. "Please let me off--I do so 
hate that sort of thing!" 

"Naturally," remarked the chief. "But I'm afraid I want you more than 
any one, Miss Lennard--you and M. Bonnechose. Come--we'll go at once-- 
Blindway has gone down to get two cabs for us." 

Blindway, M. Bonnechose, and Fullaway rode to the City in one cab; 
Celia, Allerdyke, and the chief in another. Their journey came to an end ina 
quiet old street near the Docks, and at the door of an old-fashioned looking 
hotel. There was a much-worried landlord, and a detective or two, and 
sundry police to meet them, and inquisitive eyes looked out of doors and 
round corners as they went upstairs to a door which was guarded by two 
constables. The chief turned to Celia with a word of encouragement. 

"One look will answer the purpose," he said quietly. "But--look 
closely!" 

The next moment all six were standing round a narrow bed on which 
was laid out the dead body of a young man. The face, calm, composed, 
looked more like that of a man who lay quietly and peacefully asleep than 
one who had died under suspicious circumstances. 

"Well?" asked the chief presently. "What do you say, Miss Lennard?" 

Celia caught her breath. 

"This--this is the man who came to Hull," she whispered. "The man, 
you know, who called himself Lisette's brother. I knew him instantly." 

"And you, M. Bonnechose?" said the chief. "Do you recognize him?" 

The cafe-keeper, who had been making inarticulate murmurs of surprise 
and grief, nodded. 


"Federman!" he said. "Oh, yes, monsieur--Federman, without doubt. 
Poor fellow!" 

The chief turned to leave the room, saying quietly that that was all he 
wished. But Fullaway, who had been staring moodily at the dead man, 
suddenly stopped him. "Look here!" he said. "I know this man, too--but not 
as Federman. I'm not mistaken about him, and I don't think Miss Lennard or 
M. Bonnechose are, either. But I knew him as Fritz Ebers. He acted as my 
valet at the Waldorf from the beginning of April to about the end of the first 
week in May last. And--since we now know what we do--it's my opinion 
that there--there in that dead man--is the last of the puppets! The 
Frenchwoman--Lydenberg--now this fellow--all three got rid of! Now, then- 
-where's the man who pulled the strings! Where's the arch-murderer!" 

CHAPTER XXV 

THE CARD ON THE DOOR 

The chief made no immediate reply to Fullaway's somewhat excited 
outburst; he led his little party from the room, and in the corridor turned to 
Celia and the café keeper. 

"That's all, Miss Lennard, thank you," he said. "Sorry to have to ask you 
to take part in these painful affairs, but it can't be helped. M. Bonnechose, 
I'm obliged to you--you'll hear from me again very soon. In the meantime, 
keep counsel--don't talk to anybody except Madame--no gossiping with 
customers, you know. Mr. Allerdyke, will you see Miss Lennard downstairs 
and into a cab, and then join Mr. Fullaway and me again?--we must have a 
talk with the police and the hotel people." 

When Allerdyke went back into the hotel he found Blindway waiting 
for him at the door of a ground-floor room in which the chief, Fullaway, a 
City police-inspector and a detective were already closeted with the 
landlord and landlady. The landlord, a somewhat sullen individual, who 
appeared to be greatly vexed and disconcerted by these events, was already 
being questioned by the chief as to what he knew of the young man whose 
body they had just seen, and he was replying somewhat testily. 

"I know no more about him than I know of any chance customer," he 
was saying when Allerdyke was ushered in by Blindway, who immediately 
closed the door on this informal conclave. "You see what this house is?--a 
second-class house for gentlemen having business in this part, round about 
the Docks. We get a lot of commercial gentlemen, sea-faring men, such- 
like. Lots of our customers are people who are going to foreign places-- 


Antwerp, Rotterdam, Hamburg, and so on--they put up here just for the 
night, before sailing. I took this young man for one of that sort--in fact, I 
think he made some inquiry about one of the boats." 

"He did," affirmed the landlady. "He asked William, the head-waiter, 
what time the Rotterdam steamer sailed this morning." 

"And that's about all we know," continued the landlord. "I never took 
any particular notice of him, and--" 

"Just answer a few questions," said the chief, interrupting him quietly. 
"We shall get at what we want to know more easily that way. What time did 
this young man come to the hotel yesterday?" 

The landlord turned to his wife with an expressive gesture. 

"Ask her," he answered. "She looks after all that--I'm not so much in the 
office." 

"He came at seven o'clock last night," said the landlady. "I was in the 
office, and I booked him and gave him his room--27." 

"Was he alone?" 

"Quite alone. He'd the suit-case that's upstairs in the room now, and an 
overcoat and an umbrella." 

"Of course," said the chief, "he gave you some name--some address?" 

"He gave the name and address of Frank Herman, Walthamstow," 
replied the landlady, opening a ledger which she had brought into the room. 
"There you are--that's his writing." 

The chief drew the book to him, glanced at the entry, and closed the 
book again, keeping a finger in it. 

"Well, what was seen of him during the evening!" he asked. 

"Nothing much," replied the landlady. "He had his supper in the coffee- 
room--a couple of chops and coffee. He was reading the papers in the 
smoking-room until about half-past ten; I saw him myself going upstairs 
between that and eleven. As I didn't see him about next morning and as his 
breakfast wasn't booked, I asked where he was, and the chambermaid said 
there was a card on his door saying that he wasn't to be called till eleven." 

"Where is that card?" asked the chief. 

"It's here in this envelope," answered the landlady, who seemed to be 
much more alert and much sharper of intellect than her husband. "I took 
care of it when we found out what had happened. I suppose you'll take 
charge of it?" 


"If you please," answered the chief. He took the envelope, looked inside 
it to make sure that the card was there, and turned to the landlady again. 

"Yes?" he said. "When you found out what had happened. Now, who did 
find out what had happened?" 

"Well," answered the landlady, "the chambermaid came down soon after 
eleven, and said she couldn't get 27 to answer her knock. Of course, I 
understood that he wanted to catch the Rotterdam boat which sailed about 
noon, so I sent my husband up. And as he couldn't get any answer--" 

"I went in with the chambermaid's key," broke in the landlord, "and 
there he was--just as you've seen him--dead. And if you ask me, he was 
cold, too--been dead some time, in my opinion." 

"The surgeon said several hours--six or seven," remarked the inspector 
in an aside to the chief. "Thought he'd been dead since four o'clock." 

"No signs of anything in the room, I suppose?" asked the chief. 
"Nothing disturbed, eh?" 

"Nothing!" replied the landlord stolidly. "The room was as you'd expect 
to find it; tidy enough. And nothing touched--as the police that were called 
in at first can testify. They can swear as his money was all right and his 
watch and chain all right--there'd been no robbery. And," he added with 
resentful emphasis, "I don't care what you nor nobody says!--'tain't no case 
of murder, this! It's suicide, that's what it is. I don't want my house to get the 
name and character of a murder place! I can't help it if a quiet-looking, 
apparently respectable young fellow comes and suicides himself in my 
house--there's nobody can avoid that, as I know of, but when it comes to 
murder--" 

"No one has said anything about murder so far," interrupted the chief 
quietly. "But since you suggest it, perhaps we'd better ask who you'd got in 
the house last night." He opened the register at the page in which he had 
kept his finger, and looked at the last entries. "I see that three--no, four-- 
people came in after this young man who called himself Frank Herman. 
You booked them, I suppose?" he went on, turning to the landlady. "Were 
they known to you?" 

"Only one--that one, Mr. Peter Donaldson, Dundee," answered the 
landlady. "He's the representative of a jute firm--he often comes here. He's 
in the house now, or he was, an hour ago--he'll be here for two or three 
days. Those two, Mr. and Mrs. Nielsen--they appeared to be foreigners. 


They were here for the night, had breakfast early, and went away by some 
boat--our porter carried their things to it. Quiet, elderly folks, they were." 

"And the fourth--John Barcombe, Manchester--you didn't know him?" 
asked the chief, pointing to the last entry. "I see you gave him Number 29-- 
two doors from Herman." 

"Yes," said the landlady. "No--I didn't know him. He came in about nine 
o'clock and had some supper before he went up. He'd his breakfast at eight 
o'clock this morning, and went away at once. Lots of our customers do that- 
-they're just in for bed and breakfast, and we scarcely notice them." 

"Did you notice this man--Barcombe?" asked the chief. 

"Well, not particularly. But I've a fair recollection of him. A rather pale, 
stiffish-built man, lightish brown hair and moustache, dressed in a dark suit. 
He'd no luggage, and he paid me for supper, bed, and breakfast when he 
booked his room," replied the landlady. "Quite a quiet, respectable man--he 
said something about being unexpectedly obliged to stop for the night, but I 
didn't pay any great attention." 

The chief looked attentively at the open page of the register. Then he 
drew the attention of those around him to the signature of John Barcombe. 
It was a big, sprawling signature, all the letters sloping downward from left 
to right, and being of an unusual size for a man. 

"That looks to me like a feigned handwriting," he said. "However, note 
this. You see that entry of Frank Herman? Observe his handwriting. Now 
compare it with the writing on the card which was fixed on the door of 27-- 
Herman's room. Look!" 

He drew the card out of its envelope as he spoke and laid it beside the 
entry in the register. And Marshall Allerdyke, bending over his shoulder to 
look, almost cried out with astonishment, for the writing on the card was 
certainly the same as that which Chettle had shown him on the post-card 
found on Lydenberg, and on the back of the photograph of James Allerdyke 
discovered in Lydenberg's watch. It was only by a big effort that he checked 
the exclamation which was springing to his lips, and stopped himself from 
snatching up the card from the table. 

"You observe," said the chief quietly, "you can't fail to observe that the 
writing in the register, is not the writing of the card pinned on the door of 
Number 27. They are quite different. The writing of Frank Herman in the 
register is in thick, stunted strokes; the writing on the card is in thin, 
angular, what are commonly called crabbed strokes. Yet it is supposed that 


Herman put that card outside his bedroom door. How is it, then, that 
Herman's handwriting was thick and stunted when he registered at seven 
o'clock and slender and a bit shaky when he wrote this card at, say, half-past 
ten or eleven? Of course, Herman, or whatever his real name is, never wrote 
the line on that card, and never pinned that card on his door!" 

The landlord opened his heavy lips and gasped: the landlady sighed 
with a gradually awakening interest. Amidst a dead silence the chief went 
on with his critical inspection of the handwriting. 

"But now look at the signature of the man who called himself John 
Barcombe, of Manchester. You will observe that he signed that name in a 
great, sprawling hand across the page, and that the letters slope from left to 
right, downward, instead of in the usually accepted fashion of left to right, 
upward. Now at first sight there is no great similarity in the writing of that 
entry in the register and that on the card--one is rounded and sprawling, and 
the other is thin and precise. But there is one remarkable and striking 
similarity. In the entry in the register there are two a's--the a in Barcombe, 
the a in Manchester. On the one line on the card found pinned to the door 
there are also two a's--the a in please; the a in call. Now observe--whether 
the writing is big, sprawling, thin, precise; feigned, obviously, in one case, 
natural, I think, in the other, all those four a's are the same! This man has 
grown so accustomed to making his a's after the Greek fashion--a--done in 
one turn of the pen--that he has made them even in his feigned handwriting! 
There's not a doubt, to my mind, that the card found on Herman's door was 
written, and put on that door, by the man who registered as John Barcombe. 
And," he added in an undertone to Allerdyke, "I've no doubt, either, that 
he's the man of the Eastbourne Terrace affair." 

The landlord had risen to his feet, and was scowling gloomily at 
everybody. 

"Then you are making it out to be murder?" he exclaimed sulkily. "Just 
what I expected! Never had police called in yet without 'em making 
mountains out of molehills! Murder, indeed!--nothing but a case of suicide, 
that's what I say. And as this is a temperance hotel, and not a licensed 
house, I'll be obliged to you if you'll have that body taken away to the 
mortuary--I shall be having the character of my place taken away next, and 
then where shall I be I should like to know!" 

He swung indignantly out of the room, and his wife, murmuring that it 
was certainly very hard on innocent people that these things went on, 


followed him. The police, giving no heed to these protests, proceeded to 
examine the articles taken from the dead man's clothing. Whatever had been 
the object of the murderer, it was certainly not robbery. There was a purse 
and a pocket-book, containing a considerable amount of money in gold and 
notes; a good watch and chain, and a ring or two of some value. 

"Just the same circumstances as in the Eastbourne Terrace affair," said 
the chief as he rose. "Well--the thing is to find that man. You've no doubt 
whatever, Mr. Fullaway, that this dead man upstairs is the man you knew as 
Ebers, a valet at your hotel?" 

"None!" answered Fullaway emphatically. "None whatever. Lots of 
people will be able to identify him." 

"That's good, at any rate," remarked the chief. "It's a long step towards-- 
something. Well, I must go." 

Allerdyke was in more than half a mind to draw the chief aside and tell 
him about Chettle's discoveries as regards the handwriting, but while he 
hesitated Fullaway tugged earnestly at his sleeve. 

"Come away!" whispered Fullaway. "Come! We're going to cut in at this 
ourselves!" 

CHAPTER XXVI 

PARTICIPANTS IN THE SECRET 

Allerdyke was scarcely prepared for the feverish energy with which 
Fullaway dragged him out of the hotel, forced him into the first taxi-cab 
they met, and bade the driver make haste to the Waldorf. He knew by that 
time that the American was a nervous, excitable individual who now and 
then took on tremendous fits of work in which he hustled and bustled 
everybody around him, but he had never seen him quite so excited and 
eager as now. The discovery at that shabby hotel which they had just quitted 
seemed to have acted on him like the smell of powder on an old war-horse; 
he appeared to be positively panting for action. 

"Allerdyke!" he almost shouted as the cab moved away, and he himself 
smote one clenched fist upon the other. "Allerdyke--this thing has got to go 
through! I resign all claim to that reward. Allerdyke!--this affair is too 
serious for any hole-and-comer work. I shall tell Van Koon that what we 
know, or fancy, must be thrown into the common stock of knowledge! The 
thing is to get at the people who've been behind this poor chap Ebers, or 
Federman, or Herman, or whatever his name is. Allerdyke!--we must go 
right into things." 


Allerdyke laughed sardonically. When Fullaway developed excitement, 
he developed coolness, and his voice became as dry and hard as the other's 
was fervid and eloquent. 

"Aye!" he said in his most phlegmatic tones. "Aye, just so! And where 
d'ye intend to cut in, now, like? Is it a sort of Gordian knot affair that you're 
thinking of? Going to solve this difficulty at one blow?" 

"Don't be sarcastic," retorted Fullaway. "I'm going to take things clean 
up from this Federman or Ebers affair. I'm going deep--deep! You'll see in a 
few minutes." 

"Willing to see--and to hear--aught," remarked Allerdyke laconically. 
"T've been doing naught else since I got that wireless telegram." 

Then they relapsed into silence until the Waldorf was reached. There 
Fullaway raced his companion upstairs to his rooms and burst in upon Mrs. 
Marlow like a whirlwind. The pretty secretary, busied with her typewriter, 
looked up, glanced at both men, and calmly resumed her labours. 

"Mrs. Marlow!" exclaimed Fullaway. "Just step to Mr. Van Koon's 
rooms and beg him to come back here to my sitting-room with you-- 
important business, Mrs. Marlow--I want you, too." 

Allerdyke, closely watching the woman around whom so much mystery 
centred, saw that she did not move so much as an eyelash. She laid her 
work aside, left the room, and within a minute returned with Van Koon, 
who gazed at Fullaway with an air of half-amused inquiry. 

"Something happened?" he asked, nodding to Allerdyke. "Town on 
fire?" 

"Van Koon, sit down," commanded Fullaway, pushing his compatriot 
into the inner room. "Mrs. Marlow, fasten that outer door and come in here. 
We're going to have a stiff conference. Sit down, please, all of you. Now," 
he went on, when the other three had ranged themselves about the centre 
table, "There is news, Van Koon. Allerdyke and I have just come away from 
an hotel in the Docks where we've seen the dead body of a young man 
who's been found dead there under precisely similar circumstances to those 
which attended the death of the French maid in Eastbourne Terrace. We've 
also heard a description of a man who was at this hotel in the Docks last 
night--it corresponds to that of the fellow who accompanied Lisette 
Beaurepaire. I, personally, have no doubt that this man, whoever he is, is the 
murderer of Lisette and of this youngster whose body we've just seen. Mrs. 


Marlow, this dead young fellow, from whose death-chamber we've just 
come, is that valet I used to have here--Ebers. You remember him?" 

"Sure!" answered Mrs. Marlow, quite calmly and unconcernedly. "Very 
well indeed." 

"This Ebers," continued Fullaway, turning to Van Koon, "was a young 
fellow, Swiss, German, something of that sort, who acted as valet to me and 
to some other men here in this hotel for a time. I needn't go into too many 
details now, but there's no doubt that he knew, and was in touch with, 
Lisette Beaurepaire, and Miss Lennard positively identifies him as the man 
who met her and Lisette at Hull, and represented himself as Lisette's 
brother. Now then, Ebers--we'll stick to that name for the sake of clearness-- 
was in and out of my rooms a good deal, of course. And what I want to 
know now, Mrs. Marlow, is--do you think he got access to our letters, 
papers, books? Could he find out, for instance, that I was engaged in this 
deal between the Princess Nastirsevitch and Mr. Delkin, and that Miss 
Lennard had bought the Pinkie Pell pearls? Think!" 

Mrs. Marlow had evidently done her thinking; she replied without 
hesitation. 

"If he did, or could, it would be through your own carelessness, Mr. 
Fullaway," she said. "You know that I am ridiculously careful about that 
sort of thing! From the time I come here in the morning--ten-o'clock--until I 
leave at five, no one has any chance of seeing our papers, or our letter book, 
or our telegram-copies book. They are always on my desk while I am in the 
office, and when I go downstairs to lunch I lock them up in the safe. But-- 
you're not careful! How many times have I come in the morning, and found 
that you've taken these things out of the safe over-night and left them lying 
about for anybody to see? Dozens of times!" 

"I know--I know!" admitted Fullaway with a groan. "I'm frightfully 
careless--always was. I quite admit it, Mrs. Marlow, quite!" 

"Of course," continued Mrs. Marlow, in precise, even tones, "of course 
if you left the letter-book lying round, and the book in which the duplicates 
of all our telegrams and cablegrams are kept, too--why, this Ebers man 
could easily read what he liked for himself when he was in here of a 
morming before you got up. He was in and out a great deal, that's certain. 
And as regards those two affairs, the documents we have about them are 
pretty plain, Mr. Fullaway. Anybody of average intelligence could find out 
in ten minutes from our letter-book and telegram-book that we negotiated 


the sale of the Pinkie Pell pearls to Miss Lennard, and that Mr. James 
Allerdyke was bringing here a valuable parcel of jewels from Russia. And," 
concluded Mrs. Marlow quietly, "from what I saw of him, Ebers was a 
smart man." 

Van Koon, who had been listening attentively to all this, turned a half- 
whimsical, half-reproving glance on Fullaway, who sat in a contrite attitude, 
drumming his fingers on the polished table. 

"I guess you're a very careless individual, my friend," he said, shaking 
his head. "If you will leave your important papers lying about, as this lady 
says you're in the habit of doing, what do you expect? Now, you've been 
wondering who got wind of this jewel deal, and here's the very proof that 
you gave every chance to this Ebers to acquaint himself with it! And what 
I'd like to know now, Fullaway, is this--what use do you suppose this young 
fellow made of the information he acquired? That seems to me to be the 
point." 

"Yes!" exclaimed Allerdyke suddenly. "That is the point!" 

Fullaway smote the table. 

"The thing's obvious!" he cried. "He sold his information to a gang. 
There must have been--I mean must be--a gang. It's utterly impossible that 
all this could have been worked by one man. The man we've heard of in 
connection with the deaths of Lisette Beaurepaire and of Ebers himself is 
only one of the combination. I'm as sure of that as I am that I see you. But-- 
who are they?" 

Nobody answered this question. Allerdyke plunged his hands in his 
pockets and stared at Fullaway; Mrs. Marlow began to trace imaginary 
patterns on the surface of the table; Van Koon produced a penknife and 
began to scrape the edges of his filbert nails with a preoccupied air. 

"There's the thing I've insisted on all along, Fullaway, you know," he 
said at last, finding that no one seemed inclined to speak. "I've insisted on it, 
but you've always put it off. I don't care what you say--it'll have to come to 
it. Let me suggest it, now, to our friends here--they're both cute enough, I 
reckon!" 

"Oh, as you please, as you please!" replied Fullaway, with a wave of his 
hands. "Say anything you like, Van Koon--it seems as if too much couldn't 
be said at this juncture." 

"All right," answered Van Koon. He turned to Allerdyke and Mrs. 
Marlow. "Ever since this affair was brought under my notice," he said, "I've 


pointed out to Fullaway certain features in connection with it. First--there's 
no evidence whatever that this plot originated in or was worked from 
Russia. Second--there is evidence that it began here in London and was 
carried out from London. And following on that second proposition comes 
another. Fullaway knew that these jewels were coming--" 

He paused and gave the secretary a keen look. And Allerdyke, watching 
her just as keenly, saw her face and eyes as calm and inscrutable as ever; it 
was absolutely evident that nothing could move this woman, no chance 
word or allusion take her unawares. Van Koon smiled, and leaned nearer. 

"But," he said, tapping the table in emphasis of his words, "there was 
somebody else who knew of this deal, somebody whose name Fullaway 
there steadfastly refuses to bring in. Delkin!" 

Fullaway suddenly laughed, throwing up his arms. 

"Delkin!" he exclaimed satirically. "A millionaire several times over! 
The thing's ridiculous, Van Koon! Delkin would kick me out if I went and 
asked him--" 

"Delkin will have to be asked," interrupted Van Koon. "You will not 
face the facts, Fullaway. Millionaire, multimillionaire, Delkin was the third 
person (I'm leaving this valet, Ebers, clean out, though I've not the slightest 
doubt he was one of the pieces of the machine) who knew that James 
Allerdyke was bringing two hundred and fifty thousand pounds' worth of 
jewels for his, Delkin's approval! That's a fact, Fullaway, which cannot be 
got over." 

"Psha!" exclaimed Fullaway. "I suppose you think Delkin, who could 
buy up the best jeweller's shop in London or Paris and throw its contents to 
the street children to play with--" 

"What is it that's in your mind, Mr. Van Koon?" asked Allerdyke, 
interrupting Fullaway's eloquence. "You've some theory?" 

"Well, I don't know about theory," answered Van Koon, "but I guess I've 
got some natural common sense. If Fullaway there thinks I'm suggesting 
that Delkin organized a grand conspiracy to rob James Allerdyke, 
Fullaway's wrong--I'm not. What I am suggesting, and have been 
suggesting this last three days, is that Delkin should be asked a plain and 
simple question, which is this--did he ever tell anybody of this proposed 
deal? If so--whom did he tell? And if that isn't business," concluded Van 
Koon, "then I don't know business when I see it!" 


"What's your objection?" asked Allerdyke, looking across at Fullaway. 
"What objection can you have?" 

Fullaway shook his head. 

"Oh, I don't know!" he said. "Except that it seems immaterial, and that I 
don't want to bother Delkin. I'm hoping that these jewels will be found, and 
that I'll be able to complete the transaction, and--besides, I don't believe for 
one instant that Delkin would tell anybody. I only had two interviews with 
Delkin--one at his hotel, one here. He understood the affair was an entirely 
private and secret transaction." 

Mrs. Marlow suddenly raised her head, and spoke quickly. 

"You're forgetting something, Mr. Fullaway," she said. "You had a letter 
from Mr. Delkin confirming the provisional agreement, which was that he 
should have the first option of buying the Princess Nastirsevitch's jewels, 
then being brought by Mr. James Allerdyke from Russia." 

"True--true!" exclaimed Fullaway, clapping a hand to his forehead. "So I 
had! I'd forgotten that. But, after all, it was purely a private letter from 
Delkin, and--" 

"No," interrupted Mrs. Marlow. "It was written and signed by Mr. 
Delkin's secretary. So that the secretary knew of the transaction." 

Van Koon shook his head and glanced at Allerdyke. 

"There you are!" he said. "The secretary knew--Delkin's secretary! How 
do we know that Delkin's secretary--?" 

"Oh, that's all rot, Van Koon!" exclaimed Fullaway testily. "Delkin's 
secretary, Merrifield, has been with him for years to my knowledge, and--" 

But Allerdyke had suddenly risen and was picking up his hat from a 
side table. He turned to Fullaway as he put it on. 

"I quite agree with Mr. Van Koon," he said, "and as I'm James 
Allerdyke's cousin and his executor, I'm going to step round and see this 
Mr. Delkin at his hotel--the Cecil, you said. It's no use trifling, Fullaway-- 
Delkin knew, and Mrs. Marlow now tells us his secretary knew. All right!-- 
my job is to see, in person, anybody who knew. Then, maybe, I myself shall 
get to know." 

Van Koon, too, rose. 

"I know Delkin, slightly," he said. "I'll go with you." 

At that, Fullaway jumped up, evidently annoyed and unwilling, but 
prepared to act against his own wishes. 


"Oh, all right, all right!" he exclaimed. "In that case we'll all go. Come 
on--it's only across the Strand. Back after lunch, Mrs. Marlow, if anybody 
wants me." 

The three men marched out, and left the pretty secretary standing by the 
table from which they had all risen. She stood there for a few minutes in 
deep thought--stood until a single stroke from the clock on the mantelpiece 
roused her. At that she walked into the outer office, put on her coat and hat, 
and, leaving the hotel, went sharply off in the direction of Arundel Street. 

CHAPTER XXVII 

THE MILLIONAIRE, THE STRANGER, AND THE PRINCESS 

As the three men threaded their way through the crowded Strand and 
approached the Hotel Cecil, Fullaway suddenly drew their attention to a 
private automobile which was turning in at the entrance to the courtyard. 

"There's Delkin, in his car," he exclaimed, "and, great Scott, there's our 
Princess with him--Nastirsevitch! But who's the other man? Looks like a 
compatriot of ours, Van Koon, eh?" 

Van Koon, who had been staring about him as they crossed over from 
the corner of Wellington Street, turned and glanced at the occupants of the 
car. Allerdyke was looking there, too. He had never seen Delkin as yet, and 
he was curious to set eyes on a man who had made several millions out of 
canning meat. He had no very clear conception of American millionaires, 
and he scarcely knew what he expected to see. But there were two men in 
the car with the Princess Nastirsevitch, and they were both middle-aged. 
One man was a tall, handsome, military-looking fellow, dressed in grey 
tweeds and wearing a Homburg hat of light grey with a darker band; his 
upturned, grizzled moustache gave him a smart, rather aggressive 
appearance; the monocle in his eye added to his general impressiveness. 
The other man was not particularly impressive--a medium sized, rather 
plump little man, with a bland, smiling countenance and mild eyes beaming 
through gold-rimmed spectacles; he sat with his back to the driver, and was 
just then leaning forward to tell something to the Princess and the man in 
the Homburg hat who were bending towards him and, smiling at what he 
said. 

"Which of 'em is Delkin, then?" asked Allerdyke as the automobile 
swept into the courtyard. "Big or little?" 

"The little fellow with the spectacles," replied Fullaway. "Quiet, 
unobtrusive man, Delkin--but cute as they're made. Know the other man, 


Van Koon?" 

Van Koon had twisted round and was staring back in the direction from 
which they had come, he shook his head, a little absent-mindedly. 

"Not from Adam," he answered, "but there's a man--Bostonian--just 
gone along there that I do know and want to see badly. Wait a bit for me in 
the courtyard there, Fullaway--shan't be long." 

He turned as he spoke, and darted off through the crowd, unusually 
dense at that moment because of the luncheon hour. Fullaway, making no 
comment, walked forward into the courtyard and looked about him. 
Suddenly he nodded his head towards a far corner. 

"There's Delkin and the Princess, and the man who was with them, 
sitting at a table over there," he said. "I didn't know that Delkin and the 
Princess were acquainted. But then, of course, they're both staying in this 
hotel, and they're both American. Well, shall we go to them now, Allerdyke, 
or shall we sit down here and wait a bit for Van Koon?" 

"We'll wait," replied Allerdyke. He dropped into a chair and drew out 
his cigarette-case. "Have a drink while we're waiting?" he suggested, 
beckoning a waiter who was passing. "What's it to be?" 

"Oh--something small, then," said Fullaway. "Dry sherry. Better bring 
three--Van Koon won't be long." 

But the minutes passed and Van Koon was still absent. Ten minutes 
more went, and still he did not come. And Fullaway pulled out his watch 
with an air of annoyance. 

"Too bad of Van Koon," he said. "Time's going, and I know Delkin 
lunches at two o'clock. Come on, Allerdyke," he continued, rising, "we'll go 
over to Delkin. If Van Koon comes, he'll find us. He's probably gone off 
with that other man, though--he's an absent-minded chap in some things, 
and too much given to the affair of the moment. Come on--I'll introduce 
you.” 

The Chicago millionaire, once put in possession of Allerdyke's name, 
looked at him with manifest curiosity, and motioned him and Fullaway to 
take seats with himself and his two companions. 

"We were just talking of your case, Mr. Allerdyke," he said quietly. 
"The Princess, of course, has told me about you. Fullaway, I don't know if 
you know this gentleman--his name's well enough known, anyway. This 
gentleman is Mr. Chilverton, the famous New York detective. Chilverton-- 
Mr. Fullaway, Mr. Allerdyke." 


Fullaway and Allerdyke both looked at the man in the Homburg hat 
with great interest as they shook hands with him. Fullaway at any rate knew 
of his world-wide reputation; Allerdyke faintly remembered that he had 
heard of him in connection with some great criminal affair. 

"Been telling Mr. Chilverton about our business, Mr. Delkin?" asked 
Fullaway pleasantly. "Asking his expert advice?" 

"I've told him no more than what he could read for himself in the 
newspapers," answered Delkin. "He's got stuff of his own to attend to, here 
in London. About our affair now, as you call it, Fullaway. It's not my affair, 
or I guess I'd have been more into it by this time. The Princess here thinks 
things are going real slow, and so do I. What do you think, Mr. Allerdyke!" 

"It's a case in which things go slow of sheer necessity," replied 
Allerdyke. "It's a case of widespread ramifications--to use a long word. But- 
-we keep having developments, Mr. Delkin. There's been one this morning. 
We came to see you about it--and perhaps you'll let Fullaway tell!--he'll put 
things into fewer words than I should." 

"Sure!" answered the millionaire. "Go ahead, Fullaway--we're all 
interested." 

Fullaway briefly told the story of the discovery at the hotel in the Docks 
that morning, and explained the deductions which had been made from it. 
He detailed the connection of Ebers, alias Federman or Herman, with 
himself, and reported the conversation which had just taken place at his 
own rooms. And then he turned to Allerdyke, with an expressive gesture. 

"T'll let Allerdyke say why we came here," he said. "It was his idea and 
Van Koon's--not mine. Your turn, Allerdyke." 

"I shan't be slow to take it," responded Allerdyke, stirring himself. "I'm 
one business man--Mr. Delkin's another. I only want to ask you, Mr. Delkin, 
if you ever talked of this jewel transaction to anybody beyond your own 
secretary? It's a plain question, and you'll understand why I ask it." 

"Of course," replied Delkin genially. "Quite right to ask. I can answer it 
in one word. No! As to telling my secretary, Merrifield, who's been with me 
twelve years, and is a thoroughly trustworthy man, I merely told him 
sufficient for him to write and send that formal letter--he knew, and knows 
(at least, not from me) no details. No, sir!--never a word from me got about- 
-not even to my own daughter. Of course, the Princess here and myself have 
discussed matters--since she came. And now that you're here, Fullaway, I'll 


tell you what I think--straight out. I think this affair has all been planned 
from your own office!" 

Fullaway flushed and sat up in an attitude of sudden indignation. 

"Oh, come, Mr. Delkin!" he exclaimed. "I--" 

"Go softly, young man." said Delkin. "I mean no harm to you, and no 
reflections on you. But you know, I've been in your office a few times, and I 
have eyes in my head. What do you know about that fascinating young 
woman you have there? I'm a pretty good judge of human nature and 
character, and I should say that young lady is as clever and deep as they 
make ‘em. Who is she? There's one thing sure from what you've just told us, 
Fullaway--you let her know all your business secrets." 

Fullaway made no attempt to conceal his chagrin and vexation. 

"I've had Mrs. Marlow in my employ for three years," he answered. 
"She came to me with excellent testimonials and references. I've just as 
much reason to trust her as you have to trust Merrifield. If she'd been 
untrustworthy, she could have robbed or defrauded me many a time over; 
she--" 

"Did she ever have the chance of getting hold of a quarter of a million's 
worth of jewels before?" asked Delkin with a shrewd glance at Allerdyke. 
"Come, now! Even the most trusted people fall before a very big 
temptation. All business folk know that. What's Mr. Allerdyke think?" 

Allerdyke was not going to say what he thought. He was wondering if 
Fullaway knew what he knew--that Mrs. Marlow was also Miss Slade, that 
she had some relations with a man who also bore two different names, that 
her actions were somewhat suspicious. But that was not the time to say all 
this--he said something non-committal instead. 

"There seems to be no doubt that the knowledge that my cousin was 
carrying the jewels leaked out here--and from Fullaway's office," he 
answered. 

"Through this fellow Ebers!" broke in Fullaway excitedly. "It's all rot to 
think that Mrs. Marlow had anything to do with it! Great Scott!--do any of 
you mean to suggest that she engineered several murders, and--" 

Delkin laughed--a soft, cynical laugh. 

"You're lumping a lot of big stuff altogether, Fullaway," he remarked 
drily. "Do you know what I think of all this business? I think that 
everybody's jumping at conclusions. There are lots of questions, problems, 
difficulties that want solving and answering before I come to any 


conclusion. I'll tell you what they are," he went on bending forward in his 
lounge chair and looking from one to the other of the faces around him and 
beginning to tick off his points on the tips of his fingers. "Listen! One--Was 
James Allerdyke really murdered, or did he die a natural death? Two--Had 
James Allerdyke those jewels in his possession when he entered that S---- 
Hotel at Hull! Three--Has the robbery, or disappearance, of the Princess 
Nastirsevitch's jewels anything whatever to do with the theft of 
Mademoiselle de Longarde's property? Four--Was that man Lydenberg shot 
in Hull as a result of some connection with either, or both, of these affairs, 
or was he murdered for private or political reasons? Let me get a clear 
understanding of everything that's behind all these problems," he concluded, 
with a knowing smile, "and I'll tell you something!" 

"You think it possible that the Nastirsevitch affair is the work of one lot, 
and the Lennard affair the work of another?" asked Allerdyke, thoughtfully. 
"In that case, I'll ask you a question, Mr. Delkin. How do you account for 
the fact that my cousin James, the Frenchwoman, Lisette Beaurepaire, and 
his valet, Ebers, or Federman, or Herman, were all found dead under similar 
circumstances? Come, now!" 

"Aye, but were they?" demanded Delkin, clapping his hands together 
with a smile of triumphantly suggestive doubt. "Were they? You don't 
know--and the expert analysts don't know yet, and perhaps never will. I'll 
grant you that there's a strong probability that Ebers and the French maid 
were victims of the same murderer; but that doesn't prove that your cousin 
was. No, sir!--my impression is that everybody is taking too much for 
granted. And whether it offends you or not, Fullaway--and my intention's 
good--you ought to make drastic researches into your office procedure--you 
know what I mean. The leakage of the secret, sir, came from--there!" 

Fullaway rose. 

"Well, I shan't do any good by sitting here," he said, a little huffily. "If 
I'm going to begin those drastic researches I'd better begin. Coming, 
Allerdyke?" 

The two men walked away together after taking leave of the millionaire 
and the Princess. But before they were clear of the courtyard, Chilverton 
caught them and tapped Fullaway on the elbow. 

"Say!" he said confidentially. "You won't mind my asking you--who's 
this Van Koon that you mentioned?" 


"Man from our side who's been here in London all this spring," 
answered Fullaway promptly. "He was coming with Allerdyke and me just 
now, but he turned back--just when you and Delkin drove in here." 

Chilverton gave Fullaway a quick look. 

"Did he see me?" he asked. 

"Sure!" replied Fullaway. "Asked who you were--or I did." 

"You did," remarked Allerdyke. "Then he went off." 

"Describe him," said Chilverton. He listened attentively while Fullaway 
gave him a sketch of Van Koon's appearance. "Um!" he continued. "Do you 
mind my walking to your hotel with you? I believe I know that man, and I'd 
like to see him." 

A hall-porter was standing at the door of the Waldorf who had been 
there when the three men went out together at one o'clock. Fullaway 
beckoned him. 

"Seen anything of Mr. Van Koon?" he asked. 

"Mr. Van Koon?--yes, sir. He came back a few minutes after you and 
Mr. Allerdyke and he had gone out, got a suit-case from upstairs, left word 
that he'd be away for the night, and went off in a taxi, sir," answered the 
man. "Seemed to be in a great hurry, sir!" 

Before Fullaway could speak, Chilverton seized the hall-porter's arm. 
"Did you hear him give the cab-driver any direction?" 

"Yes, sir," replied the man promptly. "St. Pancras Station, sir." 

Without a word, Chilverton turned, hurried out to the pavement, and 
leapt into a taxi-cab that was standing there unengaged. In another instant 
the taxi-cab was off, and Allerdyke and Fullaway turned to each other. Then 
Allerdyke laughed. 

"That's why Van Koon turned back, Fullaway," he said in a low voice. 
"He recognized Chilverton. Now, then--why did that recognition make him 
run? And--who is he?" 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE FIRST PURSUIT 

For a moment Fullaway stood in the doorway of the hotel, staring 
towards the mouth of Kingsway, around the corner of which Chilverton's 
cab had already disappeared. Then he turned, gave Allerdyke a look of 
absolute non-comprehension, and with a sudden gesture, as of surrender to 
circumstances, walked into the hotel and made for the stairs. 


"That licks everything!" he muttered, as he and Allerdyke went up to the 
first floor. "Tell you what it is, Allerdyke--my poor brain is getting into a 
whirl! We've had quite enough excitement this morning in all conscience, 
and now this comes on top of it. Now, how in creation do you explain this 
last occurrence?" 

Allerdyke laughed cynically. 

"I don't know so much of the world as you do, Fullaway," he said, "but I 
don't think this needs much explanation. When a man makes himself 
suddenly scarce at sight of a well-known detective, I should say that man 
knows the detective wants him--badly! My impression is that at this 
moment your friend Van Koon is running away from Chilverton, and 
Chilverton's going hot-foot after him. And--" 

They were at that moment passing the room which Van Koon had 
occupied, and Allerdyke suddenly remembered the occasion on which he 
had seen Mrs. Marlow steal out of it, suspiciously and furtively, and when 
its proper tenant was away. He had carefully abstained from telling 
Fullaway about that little incident, preferring to wait until events had further 
developed. Should he tell him now--now that there seemed to be evidence 
that Van Koon himself was a doubtful character? He hesitated--and while he 
hesitated Fullaway strode on, flung open his office door, turned to the letter- 
box at the back, and took out some letters and a telegram. He tore the 
telegram open, and the next instant flung it on the table with a fierce 
exclamation. 

"Damn it all, Allerdyke!" he said, waving an indignant hand at the bit of 
pink paper. "What in the name of all that's wicked is the meaning of that? 
Read it--read!" 

Allerdyke picked the telegram up and read it aloud. 

"Regret shall be unable to return to office for day or two; called away on 
extremely urgent private business.--MARLOW." 

He laughed again as he put the telegram back and turned to Fullaway, 
who, hands plunged deep in pockets and black of countenance, was 
stamping up and down the room. 

"Um!" said Allerdyke. "Um! Now, in my humble opinion, Fullaway, 
that's a good deal queerer than the Van Koon incident. For look you here-- 
your secretary was talking to us in your room there at less than five minutes 
to one, and we left her here when we went out on the stroke of one. And 


yet--look at the wire!--she handed that in at the East Strand post office 
within ten minutes after we'd left her! What do you make of that?" 

"Damnation!" exclaimed Fullaway. "How the blazes do I know what to 
make of it! I seem to be surrounded with--God knows what hellish 
mysteries! Allerdyke, is there a regular devil's conspiracy, or--what is 
there?" 

Allerdyke made a show of looking at the telegram again. In reality, he 
was considering matters. Should he tell Fullaway what he knew? He was 
more than a little tempted to do so. But his natural sense of caution and 
reserve stopped the words before they reached his tongue, and he took 
another tack. 

"You said just now, in talking to Delkin, that you'd the greatest 
confidence in this Mrs. Marlow, and had the best references with her, 
Fullaway," he remarked. "What references?" 

"Good business references!" answered Fullaway excitedly. "The best! 
Firms of high standing in the City. Couldn't have had better. Go and ask any 
of them about her--I'll lay my last dollar they will say the same. Capital 
secretary--clever woman--thoroughly trustworthy!" 

"What do you know about her private life?" asked Allerdyke. 

"What the deuce has the woman's private life to do with me?" snapped 
Fullaway. "I know nothing. So long as she comes here at ten, stops till five, 
and does her duty--hang her private life!" 

"Do you know where she lives?" asked Allerdyke imperturbably. "But 
of course you do." 

"Then I don't!" retorted Fullaway. "Somewhere up town, I believe--West 
End somewhere. I don't know. I've nothing to do with her private affairs. I 
never have had anything to do with the private affairs of any employee of 
mine." 

"She makes her private affairs have something to do with you though," 
said Allerdyke, tapping the telegram significantly. "But, in my opinion, that 
wire's nothing but an excuse. What're you going to do?" 

"Oh, I don't know!" exclaimed Fullaway. "I'm about sick of the whole 
thing." 

Allerdyke pulled out his watch. 

"I must go," he said. "I've a business appointment. I'll see you later." 

Fullaway made no reply, and Allerdyke left him, went downstairs and 
sought Gaffney, whom, having found, he led outside to the street. 


"How soon can you lay hands on that brother of yours?" he asked. 

"Twenty minutes--in a cab, sir," replied Gaffney. 

"Get a cab, then, find him, and drive, both of you, to the warehouse," 
commanded Allerdyke. "You'll find me there." 

He himself got a cab, too, and went off to Gresham Street, more puzzled 
and doubtful than ever. He closeted himself with Ambler Appleyard and 
told him all the details of the eventful morning, and the manager listened in 
silence, taking everything in and making his own mental notes. And with 
his usual acuteness of perception he quickly separated the important from 
the momentarily unimportant. 

"You don't want to bother your head about what Mr. Delkin says just 
now, Mr. Allerdyke," he said, when Allerdyke had brought this story to an 
end. "Never mind his theories--there may be a lot in 'em, and there mayn't 
be any more than his personal opinion in 'em. Never mind, too, what 
Chilverton wants with Van Koon. Nor if there's any connection between 
Van Koon and Miss Slade, or Mrs. Marlow. The thing to do is to find--her!" 

"You think she's hooked it?" said Allerdyke. 

"I should say that something said by some of you at that talk this 
morning in Fullaway's room has startled her into action," answered 
Appleyard. "Now let's get at facts. You say she sent that wire from the East 
Strand post Office within ten minutes of your leaving her? Very well--I 
should say she was on her way to Arundel Street to see Rayner, alias 
Ramsay. I wish we'd had a constant watch kept on him. But we'll soon 
repair that if you've sent for young Gaffney." 

The two Gaffneys arrived at that moment and Appleyard, after some 
further talk, assigned them their duties. Gaffney, the chauffeur, was to go at 
once and get himself a room at an inn in close proximity to the Pompadour 
Hotel, so that he would be at Appleyard's disposal at any hour of the 
coming evening and night. Albert Gaffney, the clerk, was to devote himself 
to watching Rayner. He was to follow Rayner wherever Rayner went from 
the time of his leaving Clytemnestra House that afternoon--even if Rayner 
should leave town by motor or by train he was to follow. For, as Appleyard 
sagely observed, it was not likely that Mrs. Marlow, alias Miss Slade, would 
return to the Pompadour Hotel that night if her fears had been aroused by 
what had taken place that morning, and it was a reasonable presumption 
that if she and Rayner were in league she would have communicated with 


him on leaving Fullaway's office, and that they would meet again 
somewhere before the day was over. 

"The only thing now," said Appleyard, when the two Gaffneys had been 
presented with funds sufficient to carry each through all possible immediate 
emergencies, "is to arrange for a meeting to-night. There are two matters we 
want to be certain about. First, if Albert Gaffney witnesses any meeting 
between Rayner and Miss Slade, and, in that case, if he can tell us where 
they go and what they do. Second, if they both return, or either of them 
returns to the Pompadour to-night. So it had better be near the Pompadour-- 
somewhere in that district, anyhow. Can you suggest any place?" he 
continued, turning to the chauffeur. "You know that district well, don't 
you?" 

"Tell you the very spot, sir," answered Gaffney promptly. "Lancaster 
Gate itself, sir. Close by there, convenient pub, sir--stands back a bit from 
the road. Bar-parlour, sir--quiet corners. What time, sir?" 

Appleyard fixed half-past eleven. By that time, he said, he should know 
if Mr. Rayner and Miss Slade had returned to the Pompadour; by that time, 
too, Albert Gaffney would be in a position to report his own doings and 
progress. And so the two Gaffneys went off on their respective missions, 
and Allerdyke looked at his manager and made a grimace. 

"It's like a lot of blind men seeking for something they couldn't see if it 
was shoved under their very noses, Ambler!" he said cynically. "Is it any 
good?" 

"Maybe," replied Appleyard. "That Albert Gaffney's a smart chap--he'll 
not lose sight of Rayner once he begins to track him. And I'm certain as 
certain can be that if Miss Slade's in a hole it's Rayner she'll turn to. Well-- 
we can only wait now. What're you going to do, Mr. Allerdyke?" 

"Let's have a bit of a relief," answered, Allerdyke suddenly. "Let's dine 
together somewhere and go to a theatre or something until it's time to keep 
this appointment. And not a word more of the whole thing till then!" 

"You forget that I've got to look in at the Pompadour last thing to see if 
those two are there as usual," remarked Appleyard. "But that'll only take a 
few minutes--I can call there on our way to the rendezvous. All right--no 
more of it until half-past eleven, then." 

Albert Gaffney was already in a quiet corner of the bar-parlour of the 
appointed meeting-place when the other three arrived there. Appleyard had 
already ascertained that neither Rayner nor Miss Slade had returned to the 


Pompadour; Gaffney, the chauffeur, who had been keeping an eye on the 
exterior of that establishment, had nothing to tell. And Albert's face was 
somewhat dismal, and his eye inclined to something like an aggrieved 
surliness, as he joined the new-comers and answered their first question. 

"It's not my fault, gentlemen," he whispered, bending towards the others 
over the little table at which they were all seated. "But the truth is--I've been 
baulked! At the last moment as you may term it. Just when things were 
getting really interesting!" 

"Have you seen--anything?" asked Appleyard. 

"T'll give you it in proper order, sir," replied Albert Gaffney. "I've seen 
both of 'em--followed 'em, until this confounded accident happened. This is 
the story of it. I kept watch there, outside C. House--you know where I 
mean--till near on to six o'clock. Then he came out. But he didn't get into 
his motor, though it was waiting for him. He sent it away. Then he walked 
to the Temple Station, and I heard him book for Cannon Street. So did J, 
and followed him. He got out at Cannon Street and went up into the main 
line station and to the bookstall. There he met her--she was waiting. They 
talked a bit, walking about; then they went into the hotel. I had an idea that 
perhaps they were going to dine there, so as I was togged up for any 
eventualities, I followed 'em in. They did dine there--so did I, keeping an 
eye on 'em. They sat some time over and after their dinner, as if they were 
waiting for something or somebody. At last a man--better-class commercial 
traveller-looking sort of man--came in and went up to them. He sat down 
and had a glass of wine, and they all three talked--very confidential talk, 
you could see. At last they all left and went down to the yard outside the 
station and got into a taxi-cab--all three. I got another, gave the driver a 
quiet hint as to what I was after, and told him to keep the other cab in view. 
So he did--for a time. They went first to a little restaurant near Liverpool 
Street Station--she and the commercial-looking chap got out and went in; R. 
stopped in the cab. The other two came back after a bit with another man-- 
similar sort--and all three joined R. Then they went off towards Aldgate 
way--and we were keeping nicely behind 'em when all of a sudden a 
blooming 'bus came to grief right between us and them, and blocked the 
traffic! And though I nearly broke my neck in trying to get through and spot 
them, it was no use. They'd clean disappeared. But!--I've got the number of 
the cab they took from Cannon Street." 

Appleyard nodded approval. 


"Good!" he said. "That's something, Gaffney--a good deal. We can work 
on from that." 

"Well?" he continued, turning to Allerdyke. "I think there's nothing else 
we can do to-night? We'd better meet, all of us, at Gresham Street, at, say, 
ten to-morrow morning; then I shall be able to say if they return to the 
Pompadour to-night. It's my impression they won't--but we shall see." 

Allerdyke presently drove him to his hotel, wondering all the way what 
these last doings might really mean. They were surprising enough, but there 
was another surprise awaiting him. As he walked into the Waldorf the hall- 
porter stopped him. 

"There's a gentleman for you, sir, in the waiting-room," he said. "Been 
waiting a good hour. Name of Chettle." 

CHAPTER XXIX 

THE PARCEL FROM HULL 

Chettle sat alone in the waiting-room, a monument of patient 
resignation to his fate. His hands were bunched on the head of his walking- 
stick, his chin propped on his hands; his eyes were bent on a certain spot on 
the carpet with a fixed stare. And when Allerdyke entered he sprang up as if 
roused from a fitful slumber. 

"I should ha’ been asleep in another minute, Mr. Allerdyke," he said 
apologetically. "Been waiting over an hour, sir--and I'm dog-tired. I've been 
at it, hard at it! every minute since I left you. And--I had to come. I've 
news." 

"Come up," said Allerdyke. "I've news, too--it's been naught else but 
news all day. You haven't seen Fullaway while you've been waiting?" 

"Seen nobody but the hotel folks," answered the detective. He followed 
Allerdyke up to his private sitting-room and sighed wearily as he dropped 
into a chair. "I'm dog-tired," he repeated. "Fair weary!" 

"Have a drink," said Allerdyke, setting out his decanter and a syphon. 
"Take a stiff ‘un--I'll have one myself. I'm tired, too. I wouldn't like this 
game to be on long, Chettle--it's too exhausting. But, by the Lord Harry!--I 
believe it's coming to an end at last!" 

The detective, who had gladly helped himself to Allerdyke's whisky, 
took a long pull at his glass and sighed with relief. 

"I believe so myself, Mr. Allerdyke," he said. "I do, indeed!--things are 
clearing, sir, though Heaven knows they're thick enough still. You say 
you've fresh news!" 


Allerdyke lighted a cigar and pushed the box to his guest. 

"Your news first," he said. "I daresay it's a bit out of the complete web-- 
let's see if we can fit it in." 

"It's this," answered Chettle, pulling his chair nearer to the table at 
which he and his host sat. "When I got back to Hull they told me at the 
police headquarters that a young man had been in two or three times, while 
I was away, asking if he could see the London detective who was down 
about the Station Hotel affair. They told him I'd gone up to town again, and 
tried to find out what he wanted, but he wouldn't tell them anything--said 
he'd either see me or go up to London himself. So then they let him know I 
was coming back, and told him he'd probably find me there at noon to-day. 
And at noon to-day he turns up at the police-station--a young fellow about 
twenty-five or so, who looked like what he was, a clerk. A very cute, sharp 
chap he was, the sort that's naturally keen about his own interests--name of 
Martindale--and before he'd say a word he wanted to see my credentials, 
and made me swear to treat what he said as private, and then he pulled out a 
copy of that reward bill of yours, and wanted to know a rare lot about that, 
all of which amounted to wanting to find out what chance he had of getting 
hold of some of the fifty thousand, if not all. And," continued Chettle with a 
laugh, "I'd a lot of talking and explaining and wheedling to do before he'd 
tell anything." 

"Had he aught to tell?" asked Allerdyke. "So many of 'em think they 
have, and then they haven't." 

"Oh, he'd something to tell!" replied Chettle. "Right enough, he'd a good 
deal to tell. This--he told me at last, as if every word he let out was worth a 
ransom, that he was a parcels office clerk in the North Eastern Railway 
Station at Hull, and that since the 13th of May until the day before 
yesterday he'd been away in the North of Scotland on his holidays--been 
home to his people, in fact--he is a Scotsman, which, of course, accounts for 
his keenness about the money. Now, then--on the night of May 12th--the 
night, as you know, Mr. Allerdyke, of your cousin's supposed murder, but 
anyway, of his arrival at Hull--this young man Martindale was on duty in 
the parcels office till a very late hour. About ten to a quarter past ten, as 
near as he could recollect, a gentleman came into the parcels office, 
carrying a small, square parcel, done up in brown paper and sealed in 
several places with black wax. He wanted to know when the next express 
would be leaving for London, and if he could send the parcel by it. 


Martindale told him there would be an express leaving for Selby very 
shortly, and there would be a connection there for a Great Northern express 
to King's Cross. The gentleman then wanted to know what time his parcel 
would be likely to be delivered in London if he sent it by that train. 
Martindale told him that as near as he could say it would be delivered by 
noon on the next morning, and added that he could, by paying an extra fee, 
have it specially registered and delivered. The gentleman at once acceded to 
this, handed the parcel over, paid for it, and left. And in a few minutes after 
that, Martindale himself gave the parcel to the guard of the outgoing train." 

Chettle paused for a moment, and took a reflective pull at his glass. 

"Now, then," he went on, after an evident recollecting of his facts, 
"Martindale, of course, never saw the gentleman again, and dismissed such 
a very ordinary matter from his mind. Early next morning he went off on his 
holiday--where he went, right away up in Sutherland, papers were few and 
far between. He only heard mere bits of news about all this affair. But when 
he got back he turned up the Hull newspapers, and became convinced that 
the man who sent that parcel was--your cousin!" 

"Aye!" said Allerdyke, nodding his head. "Aye! I expected that." 

"He was sure it was your cousin," continued Chettle, "from the 
description of him in the papers, and from one or two photos of him that 
had appeared, though, as you know, Mr. Allerdyke, those were poor things. 
But to make sure, I showed him the photo which is inside Lydenberg's 
watch-case. "That's the man!' he said at once. 'I should have known him 
again anywhere--I'd a particularly good look at him.' Very well--that 
established who the sender of the parcel was. Now then, the next thing was- 
-to whom was it sent. Well, this Martindale had copied down the name and 
address from the station books, and he handed me the slip of paper. Can you 
make any guess at it, Mr. Allerdyke?" 

"Damn guess-work!" replied Allerdyke. "Speak out!" 

Chettle leaned nearer, with an instinctive glance at the door. He lowered 
his voice to a whisper. 

"That parcel was addressed to Franklin Fullaway, Esq., The Waldorf 
Hotel, Aldwych, London," he said. "There!" 

Allerdyke slowly rose from his seat, stared at his visitor, half-moved 
across the floor, as if he had some instinctive notion of going somewhere-- 
and then suddenly sat down again. 

"Aye!" he said. "Aye!--but was it ever delivered?" 


"I'm coming to that," replied Chettle. "That, of course, is the big thing-- 
the prime consideration. I heard all this young fellow Martindale had to tell- 
-nothing much more than that, except small details as to what would be the 
likely progress of the parcel, and then I gave him strict instructions to keep 
his own counsel until I saw him again--after which I caught the afternoon 
train to town. Martindale had told me where the parcel would be delivered 
from, so as soon as I arrived at King's Cross I went to the proper place. I 
had to tell 'em, of course, who I was, and what I was after, and to produce 
my credentials before they turned up their books and papers to trace the 
delivery of the parcel. That, of course, wasn't a long or difficult matter, as I 
had the exact date--May 13th. They soon put the delivery sheet of that 
particular morning before me. And there it all was--" 

"And--it was delivered to and received by--who?" broke in Allerdyke 
eagerly. "Who, man?" 

"Signed for by Mary Marlow for Franklin Fullaway," answered Chettle 
in the same low tones. "Delivered--here--about half-past twelve. So--there 
you are! That is--if you know where we are!" 

Allerdyke, whose cigar had gone out, relighted it with a trembling hand. 

"My God!" he said in a fierce, concentrated voice as he flung the match 
away. "This is getting--you're sure there was no mistaking the signature?" 
he went on, interrupting himself. "No mistake about it?" 

"It was a woman's writing, and an educated woman's writing, anyway," 
said Chettle. "And plain enough. But there was one thing that rather struck 
me and that they couldn't explain, though they said I could have it explained 
by inquiry of the clerk who had the books in charge on May 13th and the 
boy who actually delivered the parcel--neither of 'em was about this 
evening.” 

"What?" demanded Allerdyke. 

"Why, this," answered Chettle. "The parcel had evidently been signed 
for twice. The line on which the signatures were placed had two initials in 
pencil on it--scribbled hurriedly. The initials were 'F.F.' Over that was the 
other in ink--what I tell you: Mary Marlow for Frank Fullaway." 

Allerdyke let his mind go back to the events of May 13th. 

"You say the parcel was delivered here at twelve-thirty noon on May 
13th?" he said presently. "Of course, Fullaway wasn't here then. He'd set off 
to me at Hull two or three hours before that. He joined me at Hull soon after 
two that day. And what I'm wondering is--does he know of that parcel's 


arrival here in his absence. Did he ever get it? If he did, why has he never 
mentioned it to me? Coming, as it did, from--James!" 

"There's a much more important question than that, Mr. Allerdyke," said 
Chettle. "This--what was in that parcel?" 

Allerdyke started. So far he had been concentrating on the facts given 
him by the detective--further he had not yet gone. 

"Why!" he asked, a sudden suspicion beginning to dawn on him. "Good 
God!--you don't suggest--" 

"My belief, Mr. Allerdyke," said Chettle, quietly and emphatically, "is 
that the parcel contained the Russian lady's jewels! I do believe it--and I'll 
lay anything I'm right, too." 

Allerdyke shook his head. 

"Nay, nay!" he said incredulously. "I can't think that James would send a 
quarter of a million pounds' worth of jewels in a brown paper parcel by 
train! Come, now!" 

Chettle shook his head, too--but in contradiction, "I've known of much 
stranger things than that, Mr. Allerdyke," he said confidently. "Very much 
stranger things. Your cousin, according to your account of him, was an 
uncommonly sharp man. He was quick at sizing up things and people. He 
was the sort--as you've represented him to me--that was what's termed 
fertile in resource. Now, I've been theorizing a bit as I came up in the train; 
one's got to in my line, you know. Supposing your cousin got an idea that 
thieves were on his track?--supposing he himself fancied that there was 
danger in that hotel at Hull? What would occur to him but to get rid of his 
valuable consignment, as we'll call it? And what particular danger was there 
in sending a very ordinary-looking parcel as he did? The thing's done every 
day--by train or post every day valuable parcels of diamonds, for instance, 
are sent between London and Paris. The chances of that parcel being lost 
between Hull and this hotel were--infinitesimal! I honestly believe, sir, that 
those jewels were in that parcel--sent to be safe." 

"In that case you'd have thought he'd have wired Fullaway of their 
dispatch," said Allerdyke. 

"How do we know that he didn't intend to, first thing in the morning?" 
asked Chettle. "He probably did intend to--but he wasn't there to do it in the 
morning, poor gentleman! No--and now the thing is, Mr. Allerdyke--prompt 
action! What do you think, sir?" 


"You mean--go and tell everything to your people at headquarters?" 
asked Allerdyke. 

"I shall have to," answered Chettle. "There's no option for me--now. 
What I meant was--are you prepared to tell them all you know?" 

"Yes!" replied Allerdyke. "At least, I will be in the morning--first thing. 
I'll just tell you how things have gone to-day. Now," he continued, when he 
had given Chettle a full account of the recent happenings, "you stay here to- 
night--you can have my chauffeur's room, next to mine--and in the morning 
I'll telephone to Appleyard to meet us outside of New Scotland Yard, and 
after a word or two with him, we'll see your chief, and then--" 

Chettle shook his head. 

"If that woman got a night's start, Mr. Allerdyke--" he began. 

"Can't help it now," said Allerdyke decisively. "Besides, you don't know 
what Appleyard mayn't have learned during the night." 

But when Appleyard met them in Whitehall next morning, in response 
to Allerdyke's telephone summons, his only news was that neither Rayner 
nor Miss Slade had returned to the Pompadour, and without another word 
Allerdyke motioned Chettle to lead the way to the man in authority. 

CHAPTER XXX 

THE PACKET IN THE SAFE 

It was to a hastily called together gathering of high police officials that 
the three visitors told all they knew. One after another they related their 
various stories--Chettle of his doings and discoveries at Hull, Allerdyke of 
what had gone on at the hotel, Appleyard of the mysterious double identity 
of the woman who was Miss Slade in one place and Mrs. Marlow in 
another. The officials listened quietly and absorbedly, rarely interrupting the 
narrators except to ask a searching question. And in the end they talked 
together apart, after which all went away except the man who had kept his 
hands on the reins from the beginning. He turned to his visitors with an air 
of decision. 

"Well, of course, there's but one thing to be done, now," he said. "We 
must get a warrant for this woman's arrest at once. We must also get a 
search warrant and examine her belongings at that private hotel you've told 
us of, Mr. Appleyard. All that shall be done immediately. But first I want 
you to tell me one or two things. What are those two men you spoke of 
doing--the Gaffneys?" 


"One of them, the chauffeur, is hanging about the Pompadour," replied 
Appleyard. "The other--Albert--has gone down to Cannon Street to see if he 
can trace the driver of the taxi-cab in which Rayner and Miss Slade drove 
away from there last night." 

"He'll do no harm in trying to find that out," observed the chief. "But I 
should like to see him--I want to ask some questions about the man who 
joined those two after dinner at Cannon Street last night, and the other man 
whom he saw them take up near Liverpool Street Station. Will he keep 
himself in touch with your warehouse in Gresham Street?" 

"Sure to," answered Appleyard. 

"Then just telephone to your people there, and tell them to tell him, if he 
comes in asking for you, to come along and seek you here," said the chief. 
"I'm afraid I can't spare either you or Mr. Allerdyke, for your joint 
information'll be wanted presently for these warrants, and when we've got 
them I want you to go with me--both of you--to the Pompadour." 

"You're going to search?" asked Allerdyke when Appleyard had gone to 
the telephone. "You think you may find something--there?" 

"There's enough evidence to justify a search," answered the chief. 
"Naturally we want to know all we can. But I should say that if she's mixed 
up with a gang, and if they've got those jewels through her--as seems 
uncommonly likely--she'll have been ready for a start at any minute, and the 
probability is we'll find nothing to help us. The great thing, of course, will 
be to get hold of the woman herself. It's a most unfortunate thing that Albert 
Gaffney was stopped from following that cab, last night--I've no opinion, 
Mr. Allerdyke, of your amateur detective as a rule, but from Mr. 
Appleyard's account of him, this one seems to have done very well. If we 
only knew where those two went--" 

Appleyard presently came back from the telephone with a face alive 
with fresh news. 

"Albert Gaffney's at the warehouse now," he announced. "I've just had a 
word with him. He found the taxi-cab driver an hour ago, and he got the 
information he wanted. And I'm afraid it's--nothing!" 

"What is it, anyhow?" asked the chief, with a smile. "Perhaps Albert 
Gaffney doesn't know its value." 

"The man drove them, all four, to the corner of Whitechapel Church," 
said Appleyard. "There he set them down, and there he left them. That's 
all." 


"Well, that's something, anyway," remarked the chief. "It carries the 
thing on another stage. Now we'll leave that and attend to our own 
business." 

The Pompadour Private Hotel, like most establishments of its class in 
Bayswater, was a place of peace and of comparative solitude during the 
greater part of the day. It was busy enough up to ten o'clock in the morning, 
and it began to be busy enough again by six o'clock in the evening, but from 
ten to six more than two-thirds of its denizens were not to be found within 
its walls. The business man had gone to the City; the professional women 
had departed to their offices; nothing of humanity but a few elderly widows 
and spinsters, and an old gentleman or two were left in the various rooms. 
Everything, therefore, was quiet enough when the chief, accompanied by 
Chettle, drove up, entered the hall, and asked to see the manager and 
manageress. As for Allerdyke and Appleyard, who naturally felt 
considerable dislike to appearing on this particular scene of operations, they 
were a few hundred yards away, walking about just within the confines of 
Kensington Gardens, and waiting with more or less patience until the police 
officials came to them with news of the result of the search. 

The manageress of the hotel, a smart lady who wore dignified black 
gowns all day long--stuff in the morning, and silk at night as if she were a 
barrister, gradually advancing in grandeur--gazed at the two callers with 
some suspicion as she ushered them into a private room at the back of her 
office. The chief, an irreproachably attired man, might have been an army 
gentleman, she thought; an instinctive wonder rose in her mind as to 
whether he was not some elderly man of standing who, accompanied by his 
valet, desired to arrange about a suite of rooms. But his first words gave her 
an unpleasant shock--she felt for all the world as if somebody had suddenly 
turned a shower of ice-cold water on her. 

"Now, ma'am," said the chief, "your husband the manager is out, and 
you are in sole and responsible charge, I understand? Pray don't be alarmed- 
-this is nothing that concerns you or your affairs, personally, and we will 
endeavor to arrange everything so that you have no annoyance. The fact of 
the case is, we are police officers from the Criminal Investigation 
Department at New Scotland Yard, and I hold two warrants, just granted by 
a justice of peace, which are in relation to an inmate of your hotel." 

The manageress dropped into a chair and stared at her visitors. Police 
officers? Warrants? Justices? It was the first time in her highly respectable 


Bayswater existence that she had ever been brought into contact with these 
dreadful things. And--an inmate of her establishment! 

"Oh, you must be mistaken!" she exclaimed in horror-stricken accents. 
"A warrant?--that means you want to arrest somebody. An inmate--surely 
none of my servants--" 

"Nothing to do with servants," interrupted the chief. "I said an inmate. 
Pray don't be alarmed. We want a young lady who is known to you as Miss 
Mary Slade." 

The manageress got up as quickly as she had sat down. For one moment 
she gazed at her visitor as if he had demanded her very life--the next her lip 
curled in scorn. 

"Miss Slade!" she exclaimed. "Impossible, sir! Miss Slade is a young 
lady of the very highest respectability--she has resided in this hotel for three 
years!" 

"I am quite prepared to believe that a residence of three months under 
your roof is enough to confer an irreproachable character on any one, 
ma'am," replied the chief with a polite smile. "But the fact remains, I have 
here a warrant for Miss Slade's arrest--never mind on what charge--and here 
another empowering me to search her room or rooms, her trunk, any 
property she has in this house. And as time presses I must ask you to give 
us every facility in the performance of our unpleasant duty. But first a 
question or two. Miss Slade is not at home?" 

"She is not!" replied the manageress emphatically. 

"And I think she did not return home last night?" suggested the chief. 

"No--she didn't," assented the much perplexed woman. "That's quite 
true." 

"Was that unusual?" asked the chief. 

The manageress bit her lip. She did not want to talk, but she had a vague 
idea that the law compelled speech. 

"Well, I don't know what it's all about," she said, "and I don't want to 
say anything that would bring trouble to Miss Slade, but--it was unusual. 
For two reasons. I've never known Miss Slade to be away from here for a 
night except when she went for her usual month's holiday, and I'm surprised 
that she should stop away without giving me word or sending a telephone 
message." 

"Then her absence was unusual," said the chief smiling. "Now, was 
there anything else that was unusual, last night--in connection with it?" 


The manageress started and looked at her visitor as if she half suspected 
him of possessing the power of seeing through brick walls. 

"Well," she said, a little reluctantly, "there was certainly another of our 
guests away last night, too--one who scarcely ever is away, and certainly 
never without letting us know that he's going away. And it's quite true he's a 
very great friend of Miss Slade's--somebody did say, jokingly, this morning, 
that perhaps they'd run away and got married." 

"Ah!" said the chief, with another smile. "I scarcely think Miss Slade 
would contract such an important engagement at this moment, she has 
evidently much else to think about. But now let us see Miss Slade's 
apartment, if you please, and I shall be obliged to you, ma'am, if you will 
accompany us." 

Not only did the manageress accompany them, but the manager also, 
who just then arrived and was filled with proper horror to hear that such 
things were happening. But, being a man, he knew that it is every citizen's 
duty to assist the police, and he accepted his fate cheerfully, and bade his 
wife give the gentlemen every help that lay in her power. After which both 
conducted the two visitors to Miss Slade's room, and became fascinated in 
acting as spectators. 

Miss Slade's apartment was precisely that of any other young lady of 
refined taste. It was a good-sized, roomy apartment, half bedroom, half 
sitting-room, and it was bright and gay with books and pictures, and 
evidences of literary and artistic fancies and leanings. And Chettle, taking a 
first comprehensive look round, went straight to the mantelpiece and 
pointed out a certain neatly framed photograph to his superior. 

"That's it, sir," he said in a low voice. "That's what the other was taken 
from. You know, sir--Mr. James A. Mr. Marshall A. said she said she was 
going to have it framed. Odd, ain't it, sir?--if she really is implicated." 

The chief agreed with his man. It was certainly a very odd thing that 
Miss Slade, alias Mrs. Marlow, if she really had any concern with the 
murder of James Allerdyke, should put his photograph in a fairly expensive 
silver frame, and hang it where she could look at it every day. But, as 
Chettle sagely remarked, you never can tell, and you never can account, and 
you never know, and meanwhile there was the urgent business on hand. 

The business on hand came to nothing. Manager and manageress 
watched with interested amazement while the two searchers went through 
everything in that room with a thoroughness and rapidity produced by long 


practice. They were astounded at the deftness with which the heavy-looking 
Mr. Chettle explored drawers and trunks, and the military-looking chief 
peered into wardrobes and cupboards and examined desks and tables. But 
they were not so much astonished as the two detectives themselves were. 
For in all that room--always excepting the photograph of James Allerdyke-- 
there was not a single object, a scrap of paper, anything whatever, which 
connected the Miss Slade of the Pompadour with the Mrs. Marlow of 
Fullaway's or bore reference to the matter in hand. The searchers finally 
retired utterly baffled. 

"Drawn blank," murmured the chief good-humouredly. He turned to the 
lookers-on. "I suppose you have nothing of Miss Slade's?" he said. 
"Nothing confined to your care, eh?" 

The manageress glanced at her husband, with whom she had kept up a 
whispered conversation. The manager nodded. 

"Better tell them," he said. "No good keeping anything back." 

"Ah!" said the chief. "You have something?" 

"A small parcel," admitted the manageress, "which she gave me a few 
days ago to lock up in our safe. She said it contained something valuable, 
and she hadn't anything to lock it up in. It's in the safe now." 

"T'm afraid we must see it," said the chief. 

At the foot of the stairs the hall-porter accosted the party and looked at 
the chief narrowly. 

"Name of Chettle, sir?" he asked. "You're wanted at our telephone-- 
urgent." 

The chief motioned to Chettle, who went off with the hall-porter; he 
himself followed the manageress into her office. She unlocked a safe, 
rummaged amongst its contents, and handed him a small square parcel, 
done up in brown paper and sealed with black wax. Before he could open it, 
Chettle returned, serious and puzzled, and whispered to him. Then, with the 
shortest of leave-takings, the two officers hurried away from the 
Pompadour, the chief carrying the little parcel tightly grasped in his right 
hand. 

CHAPTER XXxXI 

THE HYDE PARK TEA-HOUSE 

Once outside the Pompadour Hotel the chief and his subordinate hurried 
at a great pace towards the Lancaster Gate entrance to Kensington Gardens. 


And when they had crossed Bayswater Road the superior pulled himself up, 
took a breath, and looked around him. 

"No sign of them yet, Chettle," he observed. "Did he say at once?" 

"Said they'd be on their way in two minutes, sir," answered Chettle. 
"And it wouldn't take them many minutes to run up here." 

"I wonder what it's all about?" mused the chief. "Some new 
development since we left the Yard, of course. Well--I think we may 
probably find something in this parcel, Chettle, that will surprise us as much 
as any new development can possibly do. It strikes me--" 

"Here they are, sir!" interrupted Chettle. He had lingered on the kerb, 
looking towards the rise of the road going towards the Marble Arch, and his 
quick eyes had spotted a closed taxi-cab which came out of the 
Marlborough Gate at full speed and tumed down in their direction. 
"Blindway and two others," he announced. "Seems to be in force, sir, 
anyhow!" 

The taxi-cab pulled up at the little gate leading into Kensington Gardens 
by the pumping-station, and Blindway, followed by two other men, 
hurriedly descended and joined his superior. 

"Well, what is it?" demanded the chief. "Something new? And about 
this affair?" 

Blindway made a gesture suggesting that they should enter the Gardens; 
once within he drew the chief aside, leaving his companions with Chettle. 

"About half an hour ago," he said, "a telephone message came on from 
the City police. They said they'd received some queerish information about 
this affair, but only particularly about the death of that man down at the 
hotel in the Docks. Their information ran to this--that the actual murderer 
has an appointment with some of his associates this afternoon at that tea- 
house in Hyde Park, and that if the City police would send some plain- 
clothes men up there he'll be pointed out. So the City lot want us to join 
them, and I was sent along to meet you here, sir--I've brought those two 
men and of course there's Chettle. We're all to go along to this tea-house, 
not in a body, naturally, but to sort of drop in, and to wait events. Of course, 
sir, that last murder occurred in the City, and so the City police want to 
come in at it, and--" 

"No further details?" asked the chief, obviously puzzled. "Nothing as to 
who's going to point out the murderer, and so on?" 


"Nothing!" replied Blindway. "At least, nothing reported to us. All 
we've got to do is to be there, on the spot, and to keep our eyes open for the 
critical moment." 

"And what time is the critical moment to be?" asked the chief, a little 
superciliously. "It all seems remarkably vague, Blindway--why couldn't 
they give us more news?" 

"Don't know, sir--they seemed purposely vague," replied the detective. 
"However, the time fixed is two o'clock. To be there about two--that was the 
request--at least four of us." 

The chief turned and summoned the other three men. 

"You'd better break up," he said. "Two of you approach the place from 
one way--two from another. It's now a quarter-past one--you've plenty of 
time. Stroll across the park to this spot--I'll join you by two o'clock. I 
believe you can get light refreshments at this tea-house; get yourselves 
something, so as to look like mere loungers--but keep your eyes open." 

"Do you want me, sir?" asked Chettle, eyeing the parcel with evident 
desire to know what mystery it concealed. 

"No--you go with Blindway," answered the chief. "He'll tell you what's 
happened. I must join Mr. Allerdyke and Mr. Appleyard--then we'll come 
over to you. Don't take any notice of us." 

The four detectives went off into Hyde Park, and there separated in 
couples; the chief turned and went along the straight path which runs 
parallel with Bayswater Road just within the shrubberies of Kensington 
Gardens. Presently he caught sight of Allerdyke and Appleyard, who 
occupied two chairs under a shady hawthorn tree, and he laid hold of 
another, dragged it to them, and sat down. Each looked a silent inquiry, and 
the chief, with a smile, held up the parcel. 

"Chettle and I," he said, "have, in the presence of the manager and 
manageress of the Pompadour, made a thorough examination of the room 
and the belongings of the young lady who resides there under the name of 
Miss Slade. There is not a jot or tittle of anything there to show that she is 
also Mrs. Marlow--except one thing. That, Mr. Allerdyke, is the all- 
important photograph of your cousin James, which is hanging, in a neat 
silver frame, over her mantelpiece. What do you think of that, gentlemen?" 

"Odd!" said Appleyard, after a moment's reflective silence. 

"Very queer!" said Allerdyke frowning. "Very queer, indeed-- 
considering." 


"Queer and odd!" assented the chief. "As to considering--well, I don't 
quite know what it is that we are considering. If Miss Slade, alias Mrs. 
Marlow, is a member of the gang--if there is one--which killed and robbed 
James Allerdyke, it's a decidedly odd and queer thing that she should frame 
the victim's portrait and hang it where she'll see it last thing at night and 
first thing in the morning. Most extraordinary! And it's made me think a 
good deal. I believe you once said, Mr. Allerdyke, that your cousin was a bit 
of a ladies' man?" 

"Bit that way inclined, was James," replied Allerdyke laconically. "Yes-- 
he fancied the ladies a bit, no doubt. In quite a proper way, you know--liked 
their society, and so on." 

"Just so!" assented the chief. "Well, I wonder if he and Miss Slade, alias 
Mrs. Marlow, knew each other at all--outside business? But it's not much 
use to speculate on that just now--we've more urgent matters to attend to. 
And first--this!" 

He had put a copy of a morning newspaper round the small brown paper 
parcel, and now took it off and showed the parcel itself to the two 
wondering men. One of them at any rate uttered a sharp exclamation. 

"Brown paper, sealed with black wax!" said Allerdyke, remembering 
what Chettle had told him. "Good Lord--what--" 

"I don't suppose this is the original brown paper, nor these the original 
dabs of black wax," remarked the chief as he produced a pocket pen-knife. 
"But this parcel, gentlemen, was recently confided by Miss Slade to the care 
of the manageress of the Pompadour, to be put in the hotel safe--from which 
it was produced to me twenty minutes ago. And--I am now going to see 
what it contains." 

The others sat in absorbed silence while the chief delicately removed 
the wrappings of the mysterious parcel. A sheet of brown paper, a sheet of 
cartridge paper beneath it--and within these very ordinary envelopings an 
old cigar-box, loosely tied about with a bit of knotted string. 

"Now for it!" said the chief. "The box contains--" 

He raised the lid as the other two leaned nearer. A stray ray of sunlight, 
filtering through the swaying boughs of the hawthorn, shot down on the box 
as the chief lifted a wad of soft paper and revealed a glittering mass of 
pearls and diamonds. 

"The Princess Nastirsevitch's jewels!" said the chief softly. "That's just 
what I expected ever since the manageress gave me this parcel. This, of 


course, is the parcel which your cousin sent that night from Hull, Mr. 
Allerdyke. It fell into Mrs. Marlow's hands--alias Miss Slade--and here it is! 
That's all right." 

The other two men stared at the contents of the cigar-box, then at the 
chief, then at each other. A deep silence had fallen--it was some minutes 
before Allerdyke broke it. 

"All wrong, I should say!" he muttered. "However, if those are the 
things--I only say if, mind--I suppose we're a step nearer to something else. 
But--what?" 

The chief, who appeared to both of them to be strangely phlegmatic 
about the whole affair, proceeded to close the box, re-invest it in its 
wrappings, and tie it about with the original string. 

"We are certainly a step nearer to a good deal," he said, making a neat 
job of his parcel and patting it affectionately as if he had been a milliner's 
apprentice doing up a choice confection. "And the next thing we do is to 
take a walk together into Hyde Park. On the way I will tell you why we are 
going there--that is, I will tell you what I know of the reason for such an 
expedition. It isn't much--but it has certain possibilities." 

The two North-countrymen listened with great curiosity as they 
marched across the grass towards the tea-house. Each possessed the North- 
country love of the mysterious and the bizarre--this last development tickled 
their fancy and stirred their imagination. 

"What on earth d'ye make out of it all?" asked Allerdyke. "Gad!--it's 
more like a children's game of hide-and-seek in an old house of nooks and 
corners than what I should have imagined police proceedings would be. 
What say you, Ambler?" 

"I don't know how much romance and adventure there usually are in 
police proceedings," replied Appleyard cautiously. 

"A good answer, Mr. Appleyard," said the chief laughing. "Ah, there's a 
lot more of both than civilians would think, in addition to all the sordid and 
dismal details. What do I make out of it, Mr. Appleyard? Why--I think 
somebody has all this time been making a special investigation of this 
mystery for himself, and that at last he's going to wind it up with a 
sensational revelation to--us! Don't you be surprised if you've an application 
for that fifty thousand pound reward before to-night!" 

"You really think that?" exclaimed Allerdyke incredulously. 


"I shouldn't be surprised," answered the chief, "Something considerable 
is certainly at hand. Now let us settle our plan of campaign. This tea-garden, 
I remember, is a biggish place. We will sit down at one of the tables--we 
will appear to be three quiet gentlemen disposed to take a cup of coffee with 
our cigars or cigarettes--we will be absorbed in our own conversation and 
company, but at the same time we will look about us. Therefore, use your 
eyes, gentlemen, as much as you like--but don't appear to take any 
particular interest in anything you see, and don't openly recognize any 
person you Set eyes on." 

It was a very warm and summer-like day, and the lawns around the tea- 
house were filled with people, young and old. Some were drinking tea, 
some coffee; some were indulging in iced drinks. Nursemaids and children 
were much in evidence under the surrounding trees; waitresses were flitting 
about hither and thither: there was nothing to suggest that this eminently 
London park scene was likely to prove the setting of the last act of a drama. 

"You're much more likely to see and to recognize than we are," 
remarked Allerdyke, as the three gathered round a table on the edge of the 
crowd. "For my part I see nothing but men, women, and children--except 
that I also see Chettle, sitting across yonder with another man who's no 
doubt one of your lot." 

"Just so," assented the chief. He gave an order for coffee to a passing 
waitress, lighted a cigar which Allerdyke offered him, and glanced round as 
if he were looking at nothing in particular. "Just so. Well, I see my own four 
men--I also see at least six detectives who belong to the City police, and 
there may be more. But I know those six personally. They are spread about, 
all over the place, and I daresay that every man is very much on the stretch, 
innocent enough as he looks." 

"Six!" exclaimed Appleyard. "And four of yours! That looks as if they 
expected to have to tackle a small army!" 

"You never know what you may have to tackle in affairs like this," 
replied the chief. "Nothing like having reserves in hand, you know. Now let 
me give you a tip. It is almost exactly two o'clock. Never mind the people 
who are already here, gentlemen. Keep your eyes open on any new-comers. 
Look out--quietly--for folk who seem to drop in as casually as we do. Look, 
for example, at those two well-dressed men who are coming across the 
sward there, swinging their sticks. They--" 

Allerdyke suddenly bent his head towards the table. 


"Careful!" he said. "Gad!--I know one of 'em, anyhow. Van Koon, as I 
live!" 

CHAPTER XXXII 

THE CHILVERTON ANTI-CLIMAX 

The chief allowed himself to take a quick searching glance at the two 
men he had indicated. He had already heard of Van Koon and of his sudden 
disappearance from the hotel after the chance encounter with Chilverton, 
and he now regarded him with professional interest. 

"The tall man, you mean?" he asked. 

"Just so," answered Allerdyke. "The other man I don't know. But that's 
Van Koon. What's he here for, now? Is he in this, after all?" 

The chief made no reply. He was furtively watching the two men, who 
had dropped into chairs at a vacant table beneath the shade of the trees and 
were talking to a waitress. Having taken a good look at Van Koon, he turned 
his attention to Van Koon's companion, a little, dapper man, smartly dressed 
in bright blue serge, and finished off with great care in all his appointments. 
He seemed to be approaching middle age; there were faint traces of grey in 
his pointed beard and upward-twisted moustaches; he carried his years, 
however, in very jaunty fashion, and his white Homburg hat, ornamented 
with a blue ribbon, was set at a rakish angle on the side of his close-cropped 
head. In his right eye he wore a gold-rimmed monocle; just then he was 
bringing it to bear an the waitress who stood between himself and his 
companion. 

"You don't know the other man, either of you?" asked the chief 
suddenly. 

Allerdyke shook his head, but Appleyard nodded. 

"I know that chap by sight," he said. "I've seen him in the City--about 
Threadneedle Street--two or three times of late. He's always very smartly 
dressed--I took him for a foreigner of some sort." 

The chief turned to his coffee. 

"Well--never mind him," he said. "Pay no attention--so long as that man 
is Van Koon, I'll watch him quietly. But you may be sure he has come here 
on the same business that has brought us here. I--" 

Allerdyke, whose sharp eyes were perpetually moving round the 
crowded enclosure and the little groups which mingled outside it, suddenly 
nudged the chief's elbow. 

"Miss Slade!" he whispered. "And--Rayner!" 


Appleyard had caught sight of his two fellow inmates of the Pompadour 
at the very moment in which Allerdyke espied them. He slightly turned 
away and bent his head; Allerdyke followed his example. 

"You can't mistake them," he said to the chief. "I've described the man 
to you--a hunchback. They're crossing through the crowd towards the tea- 
house door." 

"And they've gone in there," replied the chief in another minute. "Um!-- 
this is getting more mysterious than ever. I wish I could get a word with 
some of our men who really know something! It seems to me--" 

But at that moment Blindway came strolling along, his nose in the air, 
his eyes fixed on the roofs of the houses outside the park, and he quietly 
dropped a twisted scrap of paper at his superior's feet as he passed. The 
chief picked it up, spread it out on the marble-topped table, and read its 
message aloud to his companions. 

"City men say the informant is here and will indicate the men to be 
arrested in a few minutes." 

The chief tore the scrap of paper into minute shreds and dropped them 
on the grass. 

"Things are almost at the crisis," he murmured with a smile. "It seems 
that we, gentlemen, are to play the part of spectators. The next thing to turn 
up--" 

"Is Fullaway!" suddenly exclaimed Allerdyke, thrown off his guard and 
speaking aloud. "And, by Gad!--he's got that man Chilverton with him. 
This--by the Lord Harry, he's caught sight of us, too!" 

Fullaway was coming quickly up the lawn from the direction of the 
Serpentine; he looked unusually alert, vigorous, and bustling; by his side, 
hurrying to keep pace with him, was the New York detective. And 
Fullaway's keen eyes, roving about, fell on Allerdyke and the chief and he 
made through the crowd in their direction, beckoning Chilverton to follow. 

"Hullo--hullo!" he exclaimed, clapping a hand on Allerdyke's shoulder, 
nodding to the chief, and staring inquisitively at Appleyard. "So you're here, 
too, eh, Allerdyke? It wasn't you who sent me that mysterious message, was 
it?” 

"What message?" growled Allerdyke. "Be careful! Don't attract 
attention--there are things going on here, I promise you! Drop into that 
chair, man--tell Chilverton to sit down. What message are you talking 
about?" 


Fullaway, quick to grasp the situation, sat down in a chair which 
Appleyard pulled forward and motioned his companion to follow his 
example. 

"I got a queer message--typewritten--on a sheet of notepaper which bore 
no address, about an hour ago," he said. "It told me that if I came here, to 
this Hyde Park tea-house, at two o'clock, I'd have this confounded mystery 
explained. No signature--nothing to show who or where it came from. So I 
set out. And just as I was stepping into a taxi to come on here, I met 
Chilverton, so he came along with me. What brings you, then? Similar 
message, eh? And what--" 

"Hush!" whispered Appleyard. "Miss Slade's coming out of the tea- 
house! And who's the man that's with her?" 

All five men glanced covertly over their shoulders at the open door of 
the tea-house, some twenty to thirty yards away. Down its steps came Miss 
Slade, accompanied by a man whom none of them had ever seen before--a 
well-built, light-complexioned, fair-haired man, certainly not an 
Englishman, but very evidently of Teutonic extraction, who was talking 
volubly to his companion and making free use of his hands to point or 
illustrate his conversation. And when he saw this man, the chief turned 
quickly to Allerdyke and intercepted a look which Allerdyke was about to 
give him--the same thought occurred to both. Here was the man described 
by the hotel-keeper of Eastbourne Terrace and the shabby establishment 
away in the Docks! 

"Miss Slade!" exclaimed Fullaway. "What on earth are you talking 
about? That's my secretary, Mrs. Mar--" 

"Sh!" interrupted the chief. "That's one of your surprises, Mr. Fullaway! 
Quiet, now, quiet. Our job is to watch. Something'll happen in a minute." 

Miss Slade and her talkative companion edged their way through the 
crowd and passed out to an open patch of grass whereon a few children 
were playing. And as they went, two or three men also separated themselves 
from the idlers around the tables and strolled quietly and casually in the 
same direction. Also, Van Koon and the man with him left their table, and, 
as if they had no object in life but mere aimless chatter and saunter, 
wandered away towards the couple who had first emerged from the 
enclosure. And thereupon, Fullaway, not to be repressed, burst out with 
another exclamation. 


"My God, Chilverton!" he cried. "There is Van Koon! And, by all that's 
wonderful, Merrifield with him. Now what--" 

The New York detective, who was under no orders, and knew no reason 
why he should restrain himself, wasted no time in words. Like a flash, he 
had leapt from his chair, threaded his way through the surrounding people, 
and was after his quarry. And with a muttered exclamation of anger, the 
chief rose and followed--and it seemed to Allerdyke that almost at the same 
instant a score of men, up to that moment innocently idling and lounging, 
rose in company. 

"Damn it!" he growled, as he and Appleyard got up. "That chap's going 
to spoil everything. What is he after? Confound you, Fullaway!--why 
couldn't you keep quiet for a minute? Look there!" 

Van Koon had turned and seen Chilverton. So, too, had Van Koon's 
companion. So, also, had Miss Slade and the man she was walking with. 
That man, too, saw the apparent idlers closing in upon him. For a second he, 
and Van Koon, and the other man stared at each other across the grass; then, 
as with a common instinct, each turned to flee--and at that instant Miss 
Slade, with a truly feminine cry, threw herself upon her companion and got 
an undeniably firm grip on his struggling arms. 

"This is the Eastbourne Terrace man!" she panted as Allerdyke and half- 
a-dozen detectives relieved her. "Get the other two--Van Koon and 
Merrifield. Quick!" 

But Van Koon was already in the secure grip of Chilverton, and the 
person in the light blue suit was being safely rounded up by a posse of 
grim-faced men. 

CHAPTER XXXII 

THE SMART MISS SLADE 

In no city of the world is a crowd so quickly collected as in London; in 
none is one so easily satisfied and dispersed. Within five minutes the 
detectives had hurried their three captives away towards the nearest cab- 
rank, and the people who had left their tea and their cakes to gather round, 
to stare, and to listen had gone back to their tables to discuss this latest 
excitement. But the chief and Allerdyke, Fullaway and Appleyard, Miss 
Slade and Rayner stood in a little group on the grass and looked at each 
other. Eventually, all looks except Rayner's centred on Miss Slade, who, 
somewhat out of breath from her tussle, was settling her hat and otherwise 


composing herself. And it was Miss Slade who spoke first when the party, 
as a party, found itself capable of speech. 

"T don't know who it was," observed Miss Slade, rather more than a 
little acidly, "who came interfering in my business, but whoever he was he 
nearly spoilt it." 

She darted a much-displeased look at the chief, who hastened to 
exculpate himself. 

"Not I!" he said with a smile. "So don't blame me, Miss Slade. I was 
merely a looker-on, a passive spectator--until the right moment arrived. Do 
I gather that the right moment had not actually arrived--for your purpose?" 

"You do," answered Miss Slade. "It hadn't. If you had all waited a few 
moments you would have had all three men in conference round one of 
those tables, and they could have been taken with far less fuss and bother-- 
and far less danger to me. It's the greatest wonder in the world that I'm not 
lying dead on that grass!" 

"We are devoutly thankful that you are not," said the chief fervently. 
"But--you're not! And the main thing is that the three men are in custody, 
and as for interference--" 

"It was Chilverton," interrupted Fullaway, who had been staring at his 
mysterious secretary as if she were some rare object which he had never 
seen before. "Chilverton!--all Chilverton's fault. As soon as he set eyes on 
Van Koon nothing would hold him. And what I want to know--" 

"We all want to know a good deal," remarked the chief, glancing 
invitingly at Miss Slade. "Miss Slade has no doubt a good deal to tell. I 
suggest that we walk across to those very convenient chairs which I see 
over there by the shrubbery--then perhaps--" 

"I want to know a good deal, too," said Miss Slade. 

"I don't know who you are, to start with, and I don't know why Mr. 
Appleyard happens to be here, to end with." 

Appleyard answered these two questions readily. 

"I'm here because I happen to be Mr. Allerdyke's London 
representative," he said. "This gentleman is a very highly placed official of 
the Criminal Investigation Department." 

Miss Slade, having composed herself, favoured the chief with a 
deliberate inspection. 

"Oh! in that case," she remarked, "in that case, I suppose I had better 
satisfy your curiosity. That is," she continued, turning to Rayner, "if Mr. 


Rayner thinks I may?" 

"I was going to suggest it," answered Rayner. "Let's sit down and tell 
them all about it." 

The party of six went across to the quiet spot which the chief had 
indicated, and Fullaway and Appleyard obligingly arranged the chairs in a 
group. Seated in the midst and quite conscious that she was the centre of 
attraction in several ways, Miss Slade began her explanation of the events 
and mysteries which had culminated in the recent sensational event. 

"I daresay," she said, looking round her, "that some of you know a great 
deal more about this affair than I do. What I do know, however, is this--the 
three men who have just been removed are without doubt the arch-spirits of 
the combination which robbed Miss Lennard, attempted to rob Mr. James 
Allerdyke, possibly murdered Mr. James Allerdyke, and certainly murdered 
Lydenberg, Lisette Beaurepaire, and Ebers. Van Koon is an American 
crook, whose real name is Vankin; Merrifield, as you know, is Mr. Delkin's 
secretary; the other man is one Otto Schmall, a German chemist, and a most 
remarkably clever person, who has a shop and a chemical manufactory in 
Whitechapel. He's an expert in poison--and I think you will have some 
interesting matters to deal with when you come to tackle his share. Well, 
that's plain fact; and now you want to know how I--and Mr. Rayner--found 
all this out." 

"Chiefly you," murmured Rayner, "chiefly you!" 

"You had better let your minds go back to the morning of the 13th May 
last," continued Miss Slade, paying no apparent heed to this interruption. 
"On that morning I arrived at Mr. Fullaway's office at my usual time, ten 
o'clock, to find that Mr. Fullaway had departed suddenly, earlier in the 
morming, for Hull. I at once guessed why he had gone--I knew that Mr. 
James Allerdyke, in charge of the Princess Nastirsevitch's jewels, was to 
have landed at Hull the night before, and I concluded that Mr. Fullaway had 
set off to meet him. But Mr. Fullaway has a bad habit of leaving letters and 
telegrams lying about, for any one to see, and within a few minutes I found 
on his desk a telegram from Mr. Marshall Allerdyke, dispatched early that 
morming from Hull, saying that his cousin had died suddenly during the 
night. That, of course, definitely explained Mr. Fullaway's departure, and it 
also made me wonder, knowing all I did know, if the jewels were safe. 

"This, I repeat, was about ten to half-past ten o'clock. About twelve 
o'clock of that morning, the 13th, Mr. Van Koon, whom I knew as a resident 


in the hotel, and a frequent caller on Mr. Fullaway, came in. He wanted Mr. 
Fullaway to cash a cheque for him. I told him that I could do that, and I 
took his cheque, wrote out one of my own and went up town to Parr's Bank, 
at the bottom of St. Martin's Lane, to get the cash for him. Mr. Van Koon 
stayed in the office, reading a bundle of American newspapers which had 
just been delivered. I was away from the office perhaps forty minutes or so; 
when I returned he was still there. I gave him the money; he thanked me, 
and went away. 

"Towards the end of that afternoon, just before I was leaving the office, 
I got a wire from Mr. Fullaway, from Hull. It was quite short--it merely 
informed me that Mr. James Allerdyke was dead, under mysterious 
circumstances, and that the Nastirsevitch property was missing. Of course, I 
knew what that meant, and I drew my own conclusions. 

"Now I come to the 14th--a critical day, so far as I am concerned. 
During the morning a parcels-van boy came into the office. He said that on 
the previous day, about half-past twelve o'clock, he had brought a small 
parcel there, addressed to Mr. Fullaway, and had handed it to a gentleman 
who was reading newspapers, and who had answered 'Yes' when inquired of 
as Mr. Fullaway. This gentleman--who, of course, was Van Koon--had 
signed for the parcel by scribbling two initials 'F. F.' in the proper space. 
The boy, who said he was new to his job, told me that the clerk at the 
parcels office objected to this as not being a proper signature, and had told 
him to call next time he was passing and get the thing put right. He 
accordingly handed me the sheet, and I, believing that this was some small 
parcel which Van Koon had taken in, signed for, and placed somewhere in 
the office or in Mr. Fullaway's private room, signed my own name, for 
Franklin Fullaway, over the penciled initials. And as I did so I noticed that 
the parcel had been sent from Hull. 

"When the boy had gone I looked for that parcel. I could not find it 
anywhere. It was certainly not in the office, nor in any of the rooms of Mr. 
Fullaway's suite. I was half minded to go to Mr. Van Koon and ask about it, 
but I decided that I wouldn't; I thought I would wait until Mr. Fullaway 
returned. But all the time I was wondering what parcel it could be that was 
sent from Hull, and certainly dispatched from there on the very evening 
before Mr. Fullaway's hurried journey. 

"Nothing happened until Mr. Fullaway came back. Then a lot of things 
happened all at once. There was the news he brought about the Hull affair. 


Then there was the affair of the French maid. A great deal got into the 
newspapers. Mr. Rayner and I, who live at the same boarding-house, began 
to discuss matters. I heard, through Mr. Fullaway, that there was likelihood 
of a big reward, and I determined to have a try for it--in conjunction with 
Mr. Rayner. And so I kept my own counsel--I said nothing about the affair 
of the parcel." 

Fullaway, who had been manifesting signs of impatience and irritation 
during the last few minutes, here snapped out a question. 

"Why didn't you tell me at once about the parcel?" he demanded. "It 
was your duty!" 

Miss Slade gave her employer a cool glance. 

"Possibly!" she retorted. "But you are much too careless to be entrusted 
with secrets, Mr. Fullaway. I knew that if I told you about that parcel you'd 
spoil everything at once. I wanted to do things my own way. I took my own 
way--and it's come out all right, for everybody. Now, don't you or anybody 
interrupt again--I'm telling it all in order." 

Fullaway made an inarticulate growling protest, but Miss Slade took no 
notice and continued in even, dispassionate tones, as if she had been 
explained a mathematical problem. 

"The affair prospered. The Princess came. The reward of fifty thousand 
pounds was offered. Then Mr. Rayner and I put our heads together more 
seriously. Much, of course, depended upon me, as I was on the spot. I 
wanted a chance to get into Van Koon's rooms, some time when he was out. 
Fortunately the chance came. One afternoon, when Van Koon was in our 
office, he and Mr. Fullaway settled to dine out together and go to the theatre 
afterwards. That gave me my opportunity. I made an excuse about staying 
late at Mr. Fullaway's office and when both men were clear away I let 
myself into Van Koon's room--I'd already made preparations for that--and 
proceeded to search. I found the parcel. It was a small, square parcel, done 
up in brown paper and sealed with black wax; it had been opened, the 
original wrapper put on again, and the seals resealed. I took it into Mr. 
Fullaway's rooms and opened it, carefully. Inside I found a small cigar-box, 
and in it the Princess's jewels. I took them out. Then I put certain articles of 
corresponding weight into the box, did it up again precisely as I had found 
it, smeared over the seals with more black wax, went back to Van Koon's 
room with it, and placed it again where I had found it--in a small suit-case. 


"I now knew, of course, that Mr. James Allerdyke had sent those jewels 
direct to Mr. Fullaway, immediately on his arrival in Hull, and that they had 
fallen by sheer accident into Van Koon's hands. But I wanted to know more. 
I wanted to know if Van Koon had any connection with this affair, and if, 
when he saw that the parcel was from Hull, he had immediately jumped to 
the conclusion that it might be from James Allerdyke, and might contain the 
actual valuables. Fortunately, Mr. Rayner had already made arrangements 
with a noted private inquiry agent to have Van Koon most carefully and 
closely watched. And the very day after I found and took possession of the 
jewels we received a report from this agent that Van Koon was in the habit 
of visiting the shop and manufactory of a German chemist named Schmall, 
in Whitechapel. Further, he had twice come away from it, after lengthy 
visits, in company with a man whom the agent's employees had tracked to 
the Hotel Cecil, and whom I knew, from their description, to be Mr. 
Merrifield, Mr. Delkin's private secretary. 

"Naturally, having discovered this, we gave instructions for a keener 
watch than ever to be kept on both these men. But the name of the German 
chemist gave me personally a new and most important clue. There had been 
employed at the Waldorf Hotel, for some weeks up to the end of the first 
week in May, a German-Swiss young man, who then called himself Ebers. 
He acted as valet to several residents; amongst others, Mr. Fullaway. He 
was Often in and out of Mr. Fullaway's rooms. Once, Mr. Fullaway being 
out, and I having nothing to do, I was cleaning up some photographic 
apparatus which I had there. This man Ebers came in with some clothes of 
Mr. Fullaway's. Seeing what I was doing, he got talking to me about 
photography, saying that he himself was an amateur. He recommended to 
me certain materials and things of that sort which he said he could get from 
a friend of his, a chemist, who was an enthusiastic photographer and 
manufactured chemicals and things used in photography. I gave him some 
money to get me a supply of things, and he brought various packets and 
parcels to me two or three days later. Each packet bore the name of Otto 
Schmall, and an address in a street which runs off Mile End Road. 

"Now, when the private inquiry agent made his reports to Mr. Rayner 
and myself about Van Koon, and told us where he had been tracked to more 
than once, I, of course, remembered the name of Schmall, and Mr. Rayner 
and I began to put certain facts together. They were these: 


"First.--Ebers had easy access to Mr. Fullaway's room at all hours, and 
was often in them when both Mr. Fullaway and I were out. Mr. Fullaway is 
notoriously careless in leaving papers and documents, letters and telegrams 
lying around. Ebers had abundant opportunities of reading lots of 
documents relating to (1) the Pinkie Pell pearls, and (2) the proposed 
Nastirsevitch deal. 

"Second.--Ebers was a friend of Schmall. Schmall was evidently a man 
of great cleverness in chemistry. 

"Third.--All the circumstances of Mr. James Allerdyke's death, and of 
Lisette Beaurepaire's death, pointed to unusually skillful poisoning. Who 
was better able to engineer that than a clever chemist? 

"Fourth.--The jewels belonging to the Princess Nastirsevitch had 
undoubtedly fallen into Van Koon's hands. Van Koon was a friend of 
Schmall. So also, evidently, was Merrifield. Now, Merrifield, as Delkin's 
secretary, knew of the proposed deal. 

"Obviously, then, Schmall, Van Koon, and Merrifield were in league-- 
whether Ebers was also in league, or was a catspaw, we did not trouble to 
decide. But there was another fact which seemed to have some bearing, 
though it is one which I have never yet worked out--perhaps some of you 
know something of it. It was this: Just before he went to Russia, Mr. James 
Allerdyke, being in town, gave me a photograph of himself which Mr. 
Marshall Allerdyke had recently taken. I kept that photo lying on my desk 
at Mr. Fullaway's for some time. One day I missed it. It is such an unusual 
thing for me to misplace anything that I turned over every paper on my desk 
in searching for it. It was not to be found. Four days later I found it, exactly 
where it ought to have been. Now, you can draw your own conclusions 
from that--mine are that Ebers stole it, so that he could reproduce it in order 
to give his reproduction to some person who wanted to identify James 
Allerdyke at sight. 

"However, to go forward to the discovery which we made about 
Schmall, Van Koon, and Merrifield. As soon as we made that discovery, Mr. 
Rayner was for going to the police at once, but I thought not--there was still 
certain evidence which I wanted, so that the case could be presented 
without a flaw. However, all of a sudden I saw that we should have to act. 
Ebers was found dead in a small hotel near the Docks, and at a conference 
in which Mr. Fullaway insisted I should join, in his rooms, and at which 
Van Koon, who had been playing a bluff game, was present, there was 


enough said to convince me that Van Koon and his associates would take 
alarm and be off with what they believed themselves to possess--the jewels 
in that parcel. So then Mr. Rayner and I determined on big measures. And 
they were risky ones--for me. 

"I had already been down, more than once, into Whitechapel, and had 
bought things at Schmall's shop, and I was convinced that he was the man 
who accompanied Lisette Beaurepaire to that little hotel in Eastbourne 
Terrace. Now that the critical moment came, after the Ebers-Federman 
affair, I went there again. I got Schmall outside his premises. I took a bold 
step. I told him that I was a woman detective, who, for purposes of my own, 
had been working this case, and that I was in full possession of the facts. If I 
had not taken the precaution to tell him this in the thick of a crowded street, 
he would have killed me on the spot! Then I went on to tell him more. I said 
that his accomplice had led him to believe that he had the Nastirsevitch 
jewels in a parcel in his possession. I said that Van Koon was wrong--I had 
them myself--I told him how I got them. He nearly collapsed at that--I 
restored him by saying that the real object of my visit to him was to do a 
deal with him. I said that it did not matter two pins to me what he and his 
accomplices had done--what I was out for was money, nothing but money. 
How much would he and the others put up for the jewels and my silence? I 
reminded him of the fifty thousand pound reward. He glared at me like the 
devil he is, and said that he'd a mind to kill me there and then, whatever 
happened. Whereupon I told him that I had a revolver in my jacket pocket, 
that it was trained on him, and that if he moved, my finger would move just 
as quick, and I invited him to be sensible. It was nothing but a question of 
money, I said---how much would they give? Finally, we settled it at sixty 
thousand pounds. He was to meet me here--to-day at two--the other two 
were to be about--the money was to be paid to me on production of the 
jewels, for which purpose one of them was to go with me to my boarding- 
house. And--you know the rest." 

Miss Slade came to a sudden stop. She glanced at Rayner, who had been 
watching the effect of her story on the other men. 

"At least," she added suddenly, "you know all that's really important. As 
Ebers' affair was in the City, we warned the City police and left things with 
them. I think that's all. Except, of course, Mr. Marshall Allerdyke, that we 
formally claim the reward for which you're responsible. And--equally of 
course--that Mr. Rayner and I will hand over her jewels in the course of this 


afternoon to the Princess. Miss Lennard's property, I should say, you'll find 
hidden away on Schmall's premises. Yes--that's all." 

"Except this," said the chief quietly. He unwrapped the newspaper in 
which he had carried his small parcel and revealed its contents to Miss 
Slade. "The jewels, you see, Miss Slade, are here. It has been my painful 
duty to visit your hotel, and to possess myself of them. Sorry but--" 

Miss Slade gave one glance of astonishment at the chief and his exhibit; 
then she laughed in his face. 

"Don't apologize, and don't trouble yourself!" she said suavely. "But 
you're a bit off it, all the same. Those are some paste things which Mr. 
Rayner got together for me in case it came to being obliged to exhibit some 
to the crooks. You don't think, really, that I was going to run any risks with 
the genuine articles? Sakes--they're all right! They're deposited, snug and 
safe, at my bankers, and if you'll get a cab, we'll drive there and get them!" 

CHAPTER XXXIV 

MERRIFIELD EXPLAINS 

Late that afternoon Marshall Allerdyke and Fullaway, responding to an 
urgent telephone call, went to New Scotland Yard, and were presently 
ushered into the presence of the great man who had been so much in 
evidence that day. The great man was as self-possessed, as suave, and as 
calmly cheerful as ever. And on the desk in front of him he had two small 
and neatly made up parcels, tied and sealed in obviously official fashion. 

"So we seem to have come to the end of this affair, gentlemen," he 
observed as he waved his visitors to chairs on either side of him. "Except, 
of course, for the unpleasant consequences which must necessarily result to 
the men we caught to-day. However, there will be no consequences--of that 
sort--for one of them. Schmall has--escaped us!" 

"Got away!" exclaimed Fullaway. "Great Scott you don't mean that!" 

"Schmall committed suicide this afternoon," replied the chief calmly. 
"Clever man--in his own line, which was a very bad line. He was searched 
most narrowly and carefully, so I've come to the conclusion that he carried 
some of his subtle poison in his mouth--the hollow tooth dodge, no doubt. 
Anyway, he's dead--they found him dead in his cell. It's a pity--for he richly 
deserved hanging. At least, according to Merrifield." 

"Ah!" said Fullaway, with a start. "According to Merrifield, eh? Now 
what may that mean? To find Merrifield in this at all was, of course, a 
regular shock to me!" 


"Merrifield--just the type of man who would!--has made a clean breast 
of the whole thing," answered the chief. "He made it to me--an hour ago. He 
thought it best. He wants--naturally enough--to save his neck." 

"Will he?" growled Allerdyke. "A lot of necks ought to crack, after all 
this!" 

"Can't say--we mustn't prejudge the case," said the chief. "But that's his 
desire of course. He would tell me everything--at once. I had it all taken 
down. But I remember every scrap of it. You want to hear? Well there's a 
good deal of it, but I can epitomize it. You'll find that you were much to 
blame, Mr. Fullaway--just as that smart young woman, your secretary, was 
candid enough to tell you." 

"Oh, I know--I know!" asserted Fullaway. "But--this confession?" 

"Very well," responded the chief. "Here it is, then but you must bear in 
mind that Merrifield could only tell what he knew--there'll probably be 
details to come out later. Anyway, Merrifield--whose chief object is, I must 
also remind you, the clearing of himself from any charge of murder--he 
doesn't mind the other charge, but he does object to the graver one!--says 
that though he's been playing it straight for some time, ever since he went 
into Delkin's service, in fact--he'd had negotiations of a questionable sort 
with both Schmall and Van Koon before years ago, in this city and in New 
York. He renewed his acquaintance with Schmall when he came over this 
time with Delkin--met him accidentally, and got going it with him again-- 
and they both resumed dealings with Van Koon--who, I may say, was 
wanted by Chilverton on a quite different charge. Schmall had set up a 
business here in the East End as a small manufacturing chemist--he'd 
evidently a perfect and a diabolical genius for chemistry, especially in secret 
poisons--and down there Merrifield and Van Koon used to go. Also, there 
used to go there the young man Ebers, or Federman--we'll stick to Ebers-- 
who, from Merrifield's account, seems to have been a tool of Schmall's. 
Ebers, a fellow of evident acute perception, used to tell Schmall of things 
which his calling as valet at various hotels gave him knowledge--it strikes 
me that from what we now know we shall be able to trace to Schmall and 
Ebers several robberies at hotels which have puzzled us a good deal. And 
there is no doubt that it was Ebers who told Schmall of the two matters of 
which he obtained knowledge when he used to frequent your rooms. Mr. 
Fullaway--the pearls belonging to Miss Lennard, and the proposed jewel 
deal between the Princess Nastirsevitch and Mr. Delkin. But in that last 


Merrifield came in. He too, knew of it, and he told Schmall and Van Koon, 
but Ebers supplied the detailed information of what you were doing, 
through access, as Miss Slade said, to your papers--which you left lying 
about, you know." 

"I know--I know!" groaned Fullaway. "Careless--careless!" 

"Very!" said the chief, with a smile at Allerdyke "Teach you a lesson, 
perhaps. However, there this knowledge was. Now, Schmall, according to 
Merrifield, was the leading spirit. He had the man Lydenberg in his employ. 
He sent him off to Christiania to waylay James Allerdyke: he supplied him 
with a photograph of James Allerdyke, which Ebers procured." 

"I know that!" muttered Allerdyke. "Clever, too!" 

"Exactly," agreed the chief. "Now at the same time Schmall learned of 
Miss Lennard's return. He sent Ebers, who already knew and had been 
cultivating the French maid, down to Hull to meet her and bring her away 
with Miss Lennard's jewel-box. That was done easily. The Lydenberg affair, 
however, did not come off--through Lydenberg. Because, as we now know, 
James Allerdyke sent the Nastirsevitch jewels off to you, Mr. Fullaway. But 
there, fortune favoured these fellows Van Koon, for purposes of theirs, had 
taken up his quarters close by you--in your absence the box came into his 
hands. And--we know how the ingenious Miss Slade despoiled him of it!" 

The chief paused for a moment, and mechanically shifted the two 
parcels which stood before him. He seemed to be reflecting, and when he 
spoke again he prefaced his words with a shake of the head. 

"Now here, from this point," he continued, "I don't know if Mr. 
Merrifield is telling the truth. Probably he isn't. But I confess that, at 
present, I don't see how we're going to prove that he isn't. He strenuously 
declares that neither he nor Van Koon had anything whatever to do with the 
murder of Lisette Beaurepaire, Lydenberg, or Ebers. He further says that he 
does not know if Lydenberg poisoned James Allerdyke. He declares that he 
does not know if it was ever intended to poison James Allerdyke, though he 
confesses that it was intended to rob him at Hull. Schmall, he says, was the 
active partner in all this--he took all that into his own hands. According to 
Merrifield, he does not know, nor Van Koon either, if it was Schmall who 
went down to Hull and shot Lydenberg, or if Lydenberg was murdered by 
some person who had a commission for his destruction from some secret 
society--Lydenberg, he believed, was mixed up with that sort of thing." 

"I know that, I think!" exclaimed Allerdyke. 


"I daresay we all three know what we think," observed the chief. 
"Schmall seems to have had a genius for putting his tools out of the way 
when he had done with them. It was undoubtedly Schmall who took Lisette 
Beaurepaire to that hotel in Paddington and poisoned her; it was just as 
undoubtedly Schmall who took Ebers to the hotel in London Docks and got 
rid of him. But, I tell you, Merrifield swears that neither he nor Van Koon 
knew of these things, and did not connive at them." 

"Did they know of them--afterwards?" asked Fullaway. 

"Ah!" replied the chief. "That's what they'll have to satisfy a judge and 
jury about! I think they'll find it difficult. But--that's about all. Except this-- 
that they were all three about to clear out when the enterprising Miss Slade 
turned up and told Schmall she'd got the Nastirsevitch jewels. That was a 
stiff proposition for them. But they were equal to it. For you see Miss Slade 
let him know that she was open to do a deal--for sixty thousand pounds! 
How were they to get sixty thousand pounds? Ah!--now came a confession 
from Merrifield which has already--for I've told him of it--made Mr. Delkin 
stare. Delkin, it appears, keeps a very big banking account here in London-- 
so big, that his bankers think nothing of his drawing what we should call 
enormous cash cheques. Now Merrifield--you see what a clean breast he's 
made--admitted to me that he was an expert forger--so he calmly forged a 
cheque of Delkin's, drew sixty thousand in notes--and they had them on 
them--at least Merrifield had--when we took all three a few hours ago. Nice 
people, eh!" 

There was a silence of much significance for a few minutes; then 
Allerdyke got up from his chair with a growl. 

"I'd have given a good deal if that fellow Schmall had saved his neck for 
the gallows!" he muttered. "He's cheated me!" 

"It's my impression," said the chief, "that if Miss Slade hadn't been so 
smart, Schmall would have cheated his two accomplices. He had what he 
believed to be the parcel containing the Nastirsevitch jewels in his 
possession, and he also had Miss Lennard's pearls locked up in his safe. We 
got those this afternoon, on searching his premises; Miss Slade gave us the 
real Nastirsevitch jewels from her bank. Here they are--both lots, in these 
parcels. And if you two gentlemen will go through the formality of signing 
receipts for them, you, Mr. Fullaway, can take her parcel to the Princess, 
and you, Mr. Allerdyke, can carry hers to Miss Lennard. And, er--" he 
added, with a quiet smile, as he rose and produced some papers--"you won't 


mind, either of you, I'm sure, if a couple of my men accompany you--just to 
see that you accomplish your respective missions in safety?" 

CHAPTER XXXV 

THE ALLERDYKE WAY 

With the recovered pearls in his hand, and Chettle as guardian and 
companion at his side, Allerdyke chartered a taxi-cab and demanded to be 
driven to Bedford Court Mansions. And as they glided away up Whitehall 
he turned to the detective with a grin that had a sardonic complexion to it. 

"Well--except for the law business--I reckon this is about over, Chettle," 
he said. "You've had plenty to do, anyway--not much kicking your heels in 
idleness anywhere, while this has been going on!" 

Chettle pulled a long face and sighed. 

"Unfortunate for me, all the same, Mr. Allerdyke," he answered. "I'd 
meant to have a big cut in at that reward, sir. Now I suppose that young 
woman'll get it." 

"Miss Slade'll doubtless get most of it," replied Allerdyke. "But I think 
there'll have to be a bit of a dividing-up, like. You fellows are certainly 
entitled to some of it--especially you--and two or three of those folks who 
gave some information ought to have a look in. But, of course, Miss Slade 
will feel herself entitled to the big lump--and she'll take care to get it, don't 
make any mistake!" 

"She's a deal too clever, that young lady," observed Chettle. "I like 'em 
clever, but not quite as clever as all that. In my opinion, she's mistaken her 
calling, has that young woman. She ought to have been one of us--they're 
uncommonly bent that way, some of these modern misses--they can see 
right through a thing, sometimes, where we men can't see an inch above our 
noses." 

"Intuition," said Allerdyke, with a laugh. "Aye, well perhaps Miss 
Slade'll have got so infected with enthusiasm for your business that She'll 
go in for it regularly. This reward'll do for capital, you know, Chettle." 

"Ah!" responded Chettle feelingly. "Wish it was coming to me! I 
wouldn't put no capital into that business--not me, sir! I'd have a nice little 
farm in the country, and I'd grow roses, and breed sheep and pigs, and--" 

"And lose all your brass in a couple of years!" laughed Allerdyke. 
"Stick to your own game, my lad, and when you want to grow roses, do it in 
your own back yard for pleasure. And here we are--and you'd best wait, 


Chettle, until Miss Lennard herself gives a receipt for this stuff, and then 
you can take it back to Scotland Yard and frame it." 

He left Chettle in an anti-room of Miss Lennard's flat while he himself 
was shown into the prima donna's presence. She was alone, and evidently 
unoccupied, and her eyes suddenly sparkled when Allerdyke came in as if 
she was glad of a visitor. 

"You!" she exclaimed. "Really!" 

"It's me," said Allerdyke laconically. "Nobody else," He looked round to 
make sure that the door was safely closed; then he advanced to the little 
table at which Miss Lennard was sitting and laid down his parcel. 

"Something for you," he said abruptly. "Open it." 

"What is it?" she asked, glancing shyly at him. "Not chocolates-- 
surely!" 

"Never bought aught of that sort in my life," replied Allerdyke. "More 
respect for people's teeth. Here--I'll open it," he went on, producing a 
penknife and cutting the string. "I've signed one receipt for this stuff 
already--you'll have to sign another. There's a detective in your parlour 
waiting for it, just now." 

"A detective!" she exclaimed. "Why--why--you don't mean to say that 
box has my pearls in it? Oh! you don't!" 

"See if they're all right," commanded Allerdyke "Gad!--they've been 
through some queer hands since you lost 'em. I don't know how you feel 
about it, but hang me if I shouldn't feel strange wearing 'em again! I should 
feel--but I daresay you don't!" 

"No, I don't!" she said as she drew the jewels out of their wrappings and 
hurriedly examined them. "Of course I don't; all I feel is that I'm delighted 
beyond measure to get them back. You don't understand." 

"No, I don't," agreed Allerdyke. He dropped into a chair close by, and 
quietly regarded the owner of the fateful valuables. "I'm only a man, you 
see. But--I should know better how to take care of things like these than you 
did. Come, now!" 

"T shall take better care of them--in future," said Miss Lennard. 

Allerdyke shook his head, 

"Not you!" he retorted. "At least--not unless you've somebody to take 
care of you. Eh?" 

Miss Lennard, who was still examining her recovered property, set it 
hastily down and stared at her visitor. Her colour heightened, and her eyes 


became inquisitive. 

"Take care of--me!" she exclaimed. "Of--whatever are you talking 
about, Mr. Allerdyke?" 

"It's like this," replied Allerdyke, involuntarily squaring himself in his 
chair. "You see me?--I'm as healthy a man as ever lived!--forty, but no more 
than five-and-twenty in health and spirits. I've plenty of brains and a rare 
good temper. I'm owner of one of the best businesses in Yorkshire--I'm 
worth a good ten thousand a year. I've one of the best houses in our parts-- 
I'm going to take another, a country house, if you're minded. I'll guarantee 
to make the best husband--" 

Miss Lennard dropped back on her sofa and screamed. 

"Good heavens, man?" she exclaimed. "Are you--are you really asking 
me to--to marry you?" 

"That's it," replied Allerdyke, nodding. "You've hit it. Queer way, 
maybe--but it's my way. See?" 

"T never heard of--of such a way in all my life!" said the lady. "You're-- 
extraordinary!" 

"IT am," said Allerdyke. "Yes--we are out of the ordinary in our part of 
the world--we know it. Well," he went on after a moment's silence, during 
which they looked at each other, "you've heard what I have to say. How is it 
to be?" 

The prima donna continued to gaze intently on this strange wooer for a 
full minute. Then she suddenly stretched out her hand. 

"T'll marry you!" she said quietly. 

Allerdyke gave the hand a firm pressure, and stood up, unconsciously 
pulling himself to his full height. 

"Thank you," he said. "You shan't regret it. And now, then--a pen, if you 
please. Sign that." 

He handed his betrothed a paper, watched her sign it, and then, picking 
up the pen as she laid it down, took a cheque-book from his pocket and 
quickly wrote a cheque. This he placed in an envelope taken from the 
writing-table. Envelope and receipt in hand, he turned to the door. 

"Business first," he said, smiling over his shoulder. "I'll send Chettle off- 
-then we'll talk about ourselves." 

He went away to Chettle and put the paper and the envelope in his hand. 

"That's the receipt," he said. "T'other's a bit of a present for you--naught 
to do with the reward--a trifle from me. Ah!--you might like to know that 


I've just got engaged to be married!" 

Chettle glanced round and inclined his head towards the room from 
which Allerdyke had just emerged. 

"What!--to the lady!" he exclaimed. "Deary me. Well," he went on, 
grasping the successful suitor's hand, and giving it a warm and sympathetic 
squeeze, "there's one thing I can say, Mr. Allerdyke--you'll make an 
uncommon good-looking pair!" 


Contents 


THE TALLEYRAND MAXIM 
By J. S. Fletcher 


CHAPTER I 
DEATH BRINGS OPPORTUNITY 


Linford Pratt, senior clerk to Eldrick & Pascoe, solicitors, of Barford, a 
young man who earnestly desired to get on in life, by hook or by crook, 
with no objection whatever to crookedness, so long as it could be performed 
in safety and secrecy, had once during one of his periodical visits to the 
town Reference Library, lighted on a maxim of that other unscrupulous 
person, Prince Talleyrand, which had pleased him greatly. "With time and 
patience," said Talleyrand, "the mulberry leaf is turned into satin." This 
seemed to Linford Pratt one of the finest and soundest pieces of wisdom 
which he had ever known put into words. 

A mulberry leaf is a very insignificant thing, but a piece of satin is a 
highly marketable commodity, with money in it. Henceforth, he regarded 
himself as a mulberry leaf which his own wit and skill must transform into 
Satin: at the same time he knew that there is another thing, in addition to 
time and patience, which is valuable to young men of his peculiar qualities, 
a thing also much beloved by Talleyrand--opportunity. He could find the 
patience, and he had the time--but it would give him great happiness if 
opportunity came along to help in the work. In everyday language, Linford 
Pratt wanted a chance--he waited the arrival of the tide in his affairs which 
would lead him on to fortune. 

Leave him alone--he said to himself--to be sure to take it at the flood. If 
Pratt had only known it, as he stood in the outer office of Eldrick & Pascoe 
at the end of a certain winter afternoon, opportunity was slowly climbing 
the staircase outside--not only opportunity, but temptation, both assisted by 
the Devil. They came at the right moment, for Pratt was alone; the partners 
had gone: the other clerks had gone: the office-boy had gone: in another 
minute Pratt would have gone, too: he was only looking round before 
locking up for the night. Then these things came--combined in the person of 


an old man, Antony Bartle, who opened the door, pushed in a queer, 
wrinkled face, and asked in a quavering voice if anybody was in. 

"I'm in, Mr. Bartle," answered Pratt, turning up a gas jet which he had 
just lowered. "Come in, sir. What can I do for you?" 

Antony Bartle came in, wheezing and coughing. He was a very, very old 
man, feeble and bent, with little that looked alive about him but his light, 
alert eyes. Everybody knew him--he was one of the institutions of Barford-- 
as well known as the Town Hall or the Parish Church. For fifty years he had 
kept a second-hand bookshop in Quagg Alley, the narrow passage-way 
which connected Market Street with Beck Street. It was not by any means a 
common or ordinary second-hand bookshop: its proprietor styled himself an 
"antiquarian bookseller"; and he had a reputation in two Continents, and 
dealt with millionaire buyers and virtuosos in both. 

Barford people sometimes marvelled at the news that Mr. Antony Bartle 
had given two thousand guineas for a Book of Hours, and had sold a Missal 
for twice that amount to some American collector; and they got a hazy 
notion that the old man must be well-to-do--despite his snuffiness and 
shabbiness, and that his queer old shop, in the window of which there was 
rarely anything to be seen but a few ancient tomes, and two or three rare 
engravings, contained much that he could turn at an hour's notice into gold. 
All that was surmise--but Eldrick & Pascoe--which term included Linford 
Pratt--knew all about Antony Bartle, being his solicitors: his will was safely 
deposited in their keeping, and Pratt had been one of the attesting witnesses. 

The old man, having slowly walked into the outer office, leaned against 
a table, panting a little. Pratt hastened to open an inner door. 

"Come into Mr. Eldrick's room, Mr. Bartle," he said. "There's a nice 
easy chair there--come and sit down in it. Those stairs are a bit trying, aren't 
they? I often wish we were on the ground floor." 

He lighted the gas in the senior partner's room, and turning back, took 
hold of the visitor's arm, and helped him to the easy chair. Then, having 
closed the doors, he sat down at Eldrick's desk, put his fingers together and 
waited. Pratt knew from experience that old Antony Bartle would not have 
come there except on business: he knew also, having been at Eldrick & 
Pascoe's for many years, that the old man would confide in him as readily 
as in either of his principals. 

"There's a nasty fog coming on outside," said Bartle, after a fit of 
coughing. "It gets on my lungs, and then it makes my heart bad. Mr. Eldrick 


in?" 

"Gone," replied Pratt. "All gone, Mr. Bartle--only me here." 

"You'll do," answered the old bookseller. "You're as good as they are." 
He leaned forward from the easy chair, and tapped the clerk's arm with a 
long, claw-like finger. "I say," he continued, with a smile that was 
something between a wink and a leer, and suggestive of a pleased 
satisfaction. "I've had a find!" 

"Oh!" responded Pratt. "One of your rare books, Mr. Bartle? Got 
something for twopence that you'll sell for ten guineas? You're one of the 
lucky ones, you know, you are!" 

"Nothing of the sort!" chuckled Bartle. "And I had to pay for my 
knowledge, young man, before I got it--we all have. No--but I've found 
something: not half an hour ago. Came straight here with it. Matters for 
lawyers, of course." 

"Yes?" said Pratt inquiringly. "And--what may it be?" He was expecting 
the visitor to produce something, but the old man again leaned forward, and 
dug his finger once more into the clerk's sleeve. 

"I say!" he whispered. "You remember John Mallathorpe and the affair 
of--how long is it since?" 

"Two years,” answered Pratt promptly. "Of course I do. Couldn't very 
well forget it, or him." 

He let his mind go back for the moment to an affair which had provided 
Barford and the neighbourhood with a nine days' sensation. One winter 
morning, just two years previously, Mr. John Mallathorpe, one of the best- 
known manufacturers and richest men of the town, had been killed by the 
falling of his own mill-chimney. The condition of the chimney had been 
doubtful for some little time; experts had been examining it for several 
days: at the moment of the catastrophe, Mallathorpe himself, some of his 
principal managers, and a couple of professional steeple-jacks, were 
gathered at its base, consulting on a report. The great hundred-foot structure 
above them had collapsed without the slightest warning: Mallathorpe, his 
principal manager, and his cashier, had been killed on the spot: two other 
bystanders had subsequently died from injuries received. No such accident 
had occurred in Barford, nor in the surrounding manufacturing district, for 
many years, and there had been much interest in it, for according to the 
expert's conclusions the chimney was in no immediate danger. 


Other mill-owners then began to examine their chimneys, and for many 
weeks Barford folk had talked of little else than the danger of living in the 
shadows of these great masses of masonry. 

But there had soon been something else to talk of. It sprang out of the 
accident--and it was of particular interest to persons who, like Linford Pratt, 
were of the legal profession. John Mallathorpe, so far as anybody knew or 
could ascertain, had died intestate. No solicitor in the town had ever made a 
will for him. No solicitor elsewhere had ever made a will for him. No one 
had ever heard that he had made a will for himself. There was no will. 
Drastic search of his safes, his desks, his drawers revealed nothing--not 
even a memorandum. No friend of his had ever heard him mention a will. 
He had always been something of a queer man. He was a confirmed 
bachelor. The only relation he had in the world was his sister-in-law, the 
widow of his deceased younger brother, and her two children--a son and a 
daughter. And as soon as he was dead, and it was plain that he had died 
intestate, they put in their claim to his property. 

John Mallathorpe had left a handsome property. He had been making 
money all his life. His business was a considerable one--he employed two 
thousand workpeople. His average annual profit from his mills was 
reckoned in thousands--four or five thousands at least. And some years 
before his death, he had bought one of the finest estates in the 
neighbourhood, Normandale Grange, a beautiful old house, set amidst 
charming and romantic scenery in a valley, which, though within twelve 
miles of Barford, might have been in the heart of the Highlands. Therefore, 
it was no small thing that Mrs. Richard Mallathorpe and her two children 
laid claim to. Up to the time of John Mallathorpe's death, they had lived in 
very humble fashion--lived, indeed, on an allowance from their well-to-do 
kinsman--for Richard Mallathorpe had been as much of a waster as his 
brother had been of a money-getter. And there was no withstanding their 
claim when it was finally decided that John Mallathorpe had died intestate-- 
no withstanding that, at any rate, of the nephew and niece. The nephew had 
taken all the real estate: he and his sister had shared the personal property. 
And for some months they and their mother had been safely installed at 
Normandale Grange, and in full possession of the dead man's wealth and 
business. 

All this flashed through Linford Pratt's mind in a few seconds--he knew 
all the story: he had often thought of the extraordinary good fortune of those 


young people. To be living on charity one week--and the next to be legal 
possessors of thousands a year!--oh, if only such luck would come his way! 

"Of course!" he repeated, looking thoughtfully at the old bookseller. 
"Not the sort of thing one does forget in a hurry, Mr. Bartle. What of it?" 

Antony Bartle leaned back in his easy chair and chuckled--something, 
some idea, seemed to be affording him amusement. 

"I'm eighty years old," he remarked. "No, I'm more, to be exact. I shall 
be eighty-two come February. When you've lived as long as that, young Mr. 
Pratt, you'll know that this life is a game of topsy-turvy--to some folks, at 
any rate. Just so!" 

"You didn't come here to tell me that, Mr. Bartle," said Pratt. He was an 
essentially practical young man who dined at half-past six every evening, 
having lunched on no more than bread-and-cheese and a glass of ale, and he 
also had his evenings well mapped out. "I know that already, sir." 

"Aye, aye, but you'll know more of it later on," replied Bartle. "Well-- 
you know, too, no doubt, that the late John Mallathorpe was a bit--only a 
bit--of a book-collector; collected books and pamphlets relating to this 
district?" 

"T've heard of it," answered the clerk. 

"He had that collection in his private room at the mill," continued the 
old bookseller, "and when the new folks took hold, I persuaded them to sell 
it to me. There wasn't such a lot--maybe a hundred volumes altogether--but 
I wanted what there was. And as they were of no interest to them, they sold 
‘em. That's some months ago. I put all the books in a corner--and I never 
really examined them until this very afternoon. Then--by this afternoon's 
post--I got a letter from a Barford man who's now out in America. He 
wanted to know if I could supply him with a nice copy of Hopkinson's 
History of Barford. I knew there was one in that Mallathorpe collection, so I 
got it out, and examined it. And in the pocket inside, in which there's a map, 
I found--what d'ye think?" 

"Couldn't say," replied Pratt. He was still thinking of his dinner, and of 
an important engagement to follow it, and he had not the least idea that old 
Antony Bartle was going to tell him anything very important. "Letters? 
Bank-notes? Something of that sort?" 

The old bookseller leaned nearer, across the corner of the desk, until his 
queer, wrinkled face was almost close to Pratt's sharp, youthful one. Again 
he lifted the claw-like finger: again he tapped the clerk's arm. 


"I found John Mallathorpe's will!" he whispered. "His--will!" 

Linford Pratt jumped out of his chair. For a second he stared in 
speechless amazement at the old man; then he plunged his hands deep into 
his trousers’ pockets, opened his mouth, and let out a sudden exclamation. 

"No!" he said. "No! John Mallathorpe's--will? His--will!" 

"Made the very day on which he died," answered Bartle, nodding 
emphatically. 

"Queer, wasn't it? He might have had some--premonition, eh?" 

Pratt sat down again. 

"Where is it?" he asked. 

"Here in my pocket," replied the old bookseller, tapping his rusty coat. 
"Oh, it's all right, I assure you. All duly made out, signed, and witnessed. 
Everything in order, I know!--because a long, a very long time ago, I was 
like you, an attorney's clerk. I've drafted many a will, and witnessed many a 
will, in my time. I've read this, every word of it--it's all right. Nothing can 
upset it.” 

"Let's see it," said Pratt, eagerly. 

"Well--I've no objection--I know you, of course," answered Bartle, "but 
I'd rather show it first to Mr. Eldrick. Couldn't you telephone up to his 
house and ask him to run back here?" 

"Certainly," replied Pratt. "He mayn't be there, though. But I can try. 
You haven't shown it to anybody else?" 

"Neither shown it to anybody, nor mentioned it to a soul," said Bartle. "I 
tell you it's not much more than half an hour since I found it. It's not a long 
document. Do you know how it is that it's never come out?" he went on, 
turning eagerly to Pratt, who had risen again. "It's easily explained. The 
will's witnessed by those two men who were killed at the same time as John 
Mallathorpe! So, of course, there was nobody to say that it was in evidence. 
My notion is that he and those two men--Gaukrodger and Marshall, his 
manager and cashier--had signed it not long before the accident, and that 
Mallathorpe had popped it into the pocket of that book before going out into 
the yard. Eh? But see if you can get Mr. Eldrick down here, and we'll read it 
together. And I say--this office seems uncommonly stuffy--can you open the 
window a bit or something?--I feel oppressed, like." 

Pratt opened a window which looked out on the street. He glanced at the 
old man for a moment and saw that his face, always pallid, was even paler 
than usual. 


"You've been talking too much," he said. "Rest yourself, Mr. Bartle, 
while I ring up Mr. Eldrick's house. If he isn't there, I'll try his club--he 
often turns in there for an hour before going home." 

He went out by a private door to the telephone box, which stood in a 
lobby used by various occupants of the building. And when he had rung up 
Eldrick's private house and was waiting for the answer, he asked himself 
what this discovery would mean to the present holders of the Mallathorpe 
property, and his curiosity--a strongly developed quality in him--became 
more and more excited. If Eldrick was not at home, if he could not get in 
touch with him, he would persuade old Bartle to let him see his find--he 
would cheerfully go late to his dinner if he could only get a peep at this 
strangely discovered document. Romance! Why, this indeed was romance; 
and it might be--what else? Old Bartle had already chuckled about topsy- 
turvydom: did that mean that-- 

The telephone bell rang: Eldrick had not yet reached his house. Pratt got 
on to the club: Eldrick had not been there. He rang off, and went back to the 
private room. 

"Can't get hold of him, Mr. Bartle," he began, as he closed the door. 
"He's not at home, and he's not at the club. I say!--you might as well let me 
have a look at----" 

Pratt suddenly stopped. There was a strange silence in the room: the old 
man's wheezy breathing was no longer heard. And the clerk moved forward 
quickly and looked round the high back of the easy chair... 

He knew at once what had happened--knew that old Bartle was dead 
before he laid a finger on the wasted hand which had dropped helplessly at 
his side. He had evidently died without a sound or a movement--died as 
quietly as he would have gone to sleep. Indeed, he looked as if he had just 
laid his old head against the padding of the chair and dropped asleep, and 
Pratt, who had seen death before, knew that he would never wake again. He 
waited a moment, listening in the silence. Once he touched the old man's 
hand; once, he bent nearer, still listening. And then, without hesitation, and 
with fingers that remained as steady as if nothing had happened, he 
unbuttoned Antony Bartle's coat, and drew a folded paper from the inner 
pocket. 

CHAPTER II 

IN TRUST 


As quietly and composedly as if he were discharging the most ordinary 
of his daily duties, Pratt unfolded the document, and went close to the 
solitary gas jet above Eldrick's desk. What he held in his hand was a half- 
sheet of ruled foolscap paper, closely covered with writing, which he at 
once recognized as that of the late John Mallathorpe. He was familiar with 
that writing--he had often seen it. It was an old-fashioned writing--clear, 
distinct, with every letter well and fully formed. 

"Made it himself!" muttered Pratt. "Um!--looks as if he wanted to keep 
the terms secret. Well----" 

He read the will through--rapidly, but with care, murmuring the 
phraseology half aloud. 

"This is the last will of me, John Mallathorpe, of Normandale Grange, 
in the parish of Normandale, in the West Riding of the County of York. I 
appoint Martin William Charlesworth, manufacturer, of Holly Lodge, 
Barford, and Arthur James Wyatt, chartered accountant, of 65, Beck Street, 
Barford, executors and trustees of this my will. I give and devise all my 
estate and effects real and personal of which I may die possessed or entitled 
to unto the said Martin William Charlesworth and Arthur James Wyatt upon 
trust for the following purposes to be carried out by them under the 
following instructions, namely:--As soon after my death as is conveniently 
possible they will sell all my real estate, either by private treaty or by public 
auction; they shall sell all my personal property of any nature whatsoever; 
they shall sell my business at Mallathorpe's mill in Barford as a going 
concern to any private purchaser or to any company already in existence or 
formed for the purpose of acquiring it; and they shall collect all debts and 
moneys due to me. And having sold and disposed of all my property, real 
and personal, and brought all the proceeds of such sales and of such 
collection of debts and moneys into one common fund they shall first pay 
all debts owing by me and all legal duties and expenses arising out of my 
death and this disposition of my property and shall then distribute my estate 
as follows, namely: to each of themselves, Martin William Charlesworth 
and Arthur James Wyatt, they shall pay the sum of five thousand pounds; to 
my sister-in-law, Ann Mallathorpe, they shall pay the sum of ten thousand 
pounds; to my nephew, Harper John Mallathorpe, they shall pay the sum of 
ten thousand pounds; to my niece, Nesta Mallathorpe, they shall pay the 
sum of ten thousand pounds. And as to the whole of the remaining residue 
they shall pay it in one sum to the Mayor and Corporation of the borough of 


Barford in the County of York to be applied by the said Mayor and 
Corporation at their own absolute discretion and in any manner which 
seems good to them to the establishment, furtherance and development of 
technical and commercial education in the said borough of Barford. Dated 
this sixteenth day of November, 1906. 

Signed by the testator in the presence of us both present at the same 
time who in his presence } JOHN MALLATHORPE and in the presence of 
each other have hereunto set our names as witnesses. 

HENRY GAUKRODGER, 16, Florence Street, Barford, Mill Manager. 

CHARLES WATSON MARSHALL, 56, Laburnum Terrace, Barford, 
Cashier." 

As the last word left his lips Pratt carefully folded up the will, slipped it 
into an inner pocket of his coat, and firmly buttoned the coat across his 
chest. Then, without as much as a glance at the dead man, he left the room, 
and again visited the telephone box. He was engaged in it for a few minutes. 
When he came out he heard steps coming up the staircase, and looking over 
the banisters he saw the senior partner, Eldrick, a middle-aged man. Eldrick 
looked up, and saw Pratt. 

"I hear you've been ringing me up at the club, Pratt," he said. "What is 
it?" 

Pratt waited until Eldrick had come up to the landing. Then he pointed 
to the door of the private room, and shook his head. 

"It's old Mr. Bartle, sir," he whispered. "He's in your room there--dead!" 

"Dead?" exclaimed Eldrick. "Dead!" 

Pratt shook his head again. 

"He came up not so long after you'd gone, sir," he said. "Everybody had 
gone but me--I was just going. Wanted to see you about something I don't 
know what. He was very tottery when he came in--complained of the stairs 
and the fog. I took him into your room, to sit down in the easy chair. And-- 
he died straight off. Just," concluded Pratt, "just as if he was going quietly 
to sleep!" 

"You're sure he is dead?--not fainting?" asked Eldrick. 

"He's dead, sir--quite dead," replied Pratt. "I've rung up Dr. Melrose-- 
he'll be here in a minute or two--and the Town Hall--the police--as well. 
Will you look at him, sir?" 

Eldrick silently motioned his clerk to open the door; together they 
walked into the room. And Eldrick looked at his quiet figure and wan face, 


and knew that Pratt was right. 

"Poor old chap!" he murmured, touching one of the thin hands. "He was 
a fine man in his time, Pratt; clever man! And he was very, very old--one of 
the oldest men in Barford. Well, we must wire to his grandson, Mr. Bartle 
Collingwood. You'll find his address in the book. He's the only relation the 
old fellow had." 

"Come in for everything, doesn't he, sir?" asked Pratt, as he took an 
address book from the desk, and picked up a sheaf of telegram forms. 

"Every penny!" murmured Eldrick. "Nice little fortune, too--a fine thing 
for a young fellow who's just been called to the Bar. As a matter of fact, 
he'll be fairly well independent, even if he never sees a brief in his life." 

"He has been called, has he, sir?" asked Pratt, laying a telegram form on 
Eldrick's writing pad and handing him a pen. "I wasn't aware of that." 

"Called this term--quite recently--at Gray's Inn," replied Eldrick, as he 
sat down. "Very promising, clever young man. Look here!--we'd better send 
two wires, one to his private address, and one to his chambers. They're both 
in that book. It's six o'clock, isn't it?--he might be at his chambers yet, but 
he may have gone home. I'll write both messages--you put the addresses on, 
and get the wire off--we must have him down here as soon as possible." 

"One address is 53x, Pump Court; the other's 96, Cloburn Square," 
remarked Pratt consulting the book. "There's an express from King's Cross 
at 8.15 which gets here midnight." 

"Oh, it would do if he came down first thing in the morning--leave it to 
him," said Eldrick. "I say, Pratt, do you think an inquest will be necessary?" 

Pratt had not thought of that--he began to think. And while he was 
thinking, the doctor whom he had summoned came in. He looked at the 
dead man, asked the clerk a few questions, and was apparently satisfied. "I 
don't think there's any need for an inquest," he said in reply to Eldrick. "I 
knew the old man very well--he was much feebler than he would admit. The 
exertion of coming up these stairs of yours, and the coughing brought on by 
the fog outside--that was quite enough. Of course, the death will have to be 
reported in the usual way, but I have no hesitation in giving a certificate. 
You've let the Town Hall people know? Well, the body had better be 
removed to his rooms--we must send over and tell his housekeeper. He'd no 
relations in the town, had he?" 

"Only one in the world that he ever mentioned--his grandson--a young 
barrister in London," answered Eldrick. "We've just been wiring to him. 


Here, Pratt, you take these messages now, and get them off. Then we'll see 
about making all arrangements. By-the-by," he added, as Pratt moved 
towards the door, "you don't know what--what he came to see me about?" 

"Haven't the remotest idea, sir," answered Pratt, readily and glibly. "He 
died--just as I've told you--before he could tell me anything." 

He went downstairs, and out into the street, and away to the General 
Post Office, only conscious of one thing, only concerned about one thing-- 
that he was now the sole possessor of a great secret. The opportunity which 
he had so often longed for had come. And as he hurried along through the 
gathering fog he repeated and repeated a fragment of the recent 
conversation between the man who was now dead, and himself--who 
remained very much alive. 

"You haven't shown it to anybody else?" Pratt had asked. 

"Neither shown it to anybody, nor mentioned it to a soul," Antony 
Bartle had answered. So, in all that great town of Barford, he, Linford Pratt, 
he, alone out of a quarter of a million people, knew--what? The magnitude 
of what he knew not only amazed but exhilarated him. There were such 
possibilities for himself in that knowledge. He wanted to be alone, to think 
out those possibilities; to reckon up what they came to. Of one thing he was 
already certain--they should be, must be, turned to his own advantage. 

It was past eight o'clock before Pratt was able to go home to his 
lodgings. His landlady, meeting him in the hall, hoped that his dinner would 
not be spoiled: Pratt, who relied greatly on his dinner as his one great meal 
of the day, replied that he fervently hoped it wasn't, but that if it was it 
couldn't be helped, this time. For once he was thinking of something else 
than his dinner--as for his engagement for that evening, he had already 
thrown it over: he wanted to give all his energies and thoughts and time to 
his secret. Nevertheless, it was characteristic of him that he washed, 
changed his clothes, ate his dinner, and even glanced over the evening 
newspaper before he turned to the real business which was already deep in 
his brain. But at last, when the maid had cleared away the dinner things, and 
he was alone in his sitting-room, and had lighted his pipe, and mixed 
himself a drop of whisky-and-water--the only indulgence in such things that 
he allowed himself within the twenty-four hours--he drew John 
Mallathorpe's will from his pocket, and read it carefully three times. And 
then he began to think, closely and steadily. 


First of all, the will was a good will. Nothing could upset it. It was 
absolutely valid. It was not couched in the terms which a solicitor would 
have employed, but it clearly and plainly expressed John Mallathorpe's 
intentions and meanings in respect to the disposal of his property. Nothing 
could be clearer. The properly appointed trustees were to realize his estate. 
They were to distribute it according to his specified instructions. It was all 
as plain as a pikestaff. Pratt, who was a good lawyer, knew what the Probate 
Court would say to that will if it were ever brought up before it, as he did, a 
quite satisfactory will. And it was validly executed. Hundreds of people, 
competent to do so, could swear to John Mallathorpe's signature; hundreds 
to Gaukrodger's; thousands to Marshall's--who as cashier was always 
sending his signature broadcast. No, there was nothing to do but to put that 
into the hands of the trustees named in it, and then.... 

Pratt thought next of the two trustees. They were well-known men in the 
town. They were comparatively young men--about forty. They were men of 
great energy. Their chief interests were in educational matters--that, no 
doubt, was why John Mallathorpe had appointed them trustees. Wyatt had 
been plaguing the town for two years to start commercial schools: 
Charlesworth was a devoted champion of technical schools. Pratt knew how 
the hearts of both would leap, if he suddenly told them that enormous funds 
were at their disposal for the furtherance of their schemes. And he also 
knew something else--that neither Charlesworth nor Wyatt had the faintest, 
remotest notion or suspicion that John Mallathorpe had ever made such a 
will, or they would have moved heaven and earth, pulled down Normandale 
Grange and Mallathorpe's Mill, in their efforts to find it. 

But the effect--the effect of producing the will--now? Pratt, like 
everybody else, had been deeply interested in the Mallathorpe affair. There 
was so little doubt that John Mallathorpe had died intestate, such absolute 
certainty that his only living relations were his deceased brother's two 
children and their mother, that the necessary proceedings for putting Harper 
Mallathorpe and his sister Nesta in possession of the property, real and 
personal, had been comparatively simple and speedy. But--what was it 
worth? What would the two trustees have been able to hand over to the 
Mayor and Corporation of Barford, if the will had been found as soon as 
John Mallathorpe died? Pratt, from what he remembered of the bulk and 
calculations at the time, made a rapid estimate. As near as he could reckon, 
the Mayor and Corporation would have got about £300,000. 


That, then--and this was what he wanted to get at--was what these 
young people would lose if he produced the will. Nay!--on second thoughts, 
it would be much more, very much more in some time; for the 
manufacturing business was being carried on by them, and was apparently 
doing as well as ever. It was really an enormous amount which they would 
lose--and they would get--what? Ten thousand apiece and their mother a 
like sum. Thirty thousand pounds in all--in comparison with hundreds of 
thousands. But they would have no choice in the matter. Nothing could 
upset that will. 

He began to think of the three people whom the production of this will 
would dispossess. He knew little of them beyond what common gossip had 
related at the time of John Mallathorpe's sudden death. They had lived in 
very quiet fashion, somewhere on the outskirts of the town, until this 
change in their fortunes. Once or twice Pratt had seen Mrs. Mallathorpe in 
her carriage in the Barford streets--somebody had pointed her out to him, 
and had observed sneeringly that folk can soon adapt themselves to 
circumstances, and that Mrs. Mallathorpe now gave herself all the airs of a 
duchess, though she had been no more than a hospital nurse before she 
married Richard Mallathorpe. And Pratt had also seen young Harper 
Mallathorpe now and then in the town--since the good fortune arrived--and 
had envied him: he had also thought what a strange thing it was that money 
went to young fellows who seemed to have no particular endowments of 
brain or energy. Harper was a very ordinary young man, not over intelligent 
in appearance, who, Pratt had heard, was often seen lounging about the one 
or two fashionable hotels of the place. As for the daughter, Pratt did not 
remember having ever set eyes on her--but he had heard that up to the time 
of John Mallathorpe's death she had earned her own living as a governess, 
or a nurse, or something of that sort. 

He turned from thinking of these three people to thoughts about himself. 
Pratt often thought about himself, and always in one direction--the direction 
of self-advancement. He was always wanting to get on. He had nobody to 
help him. He had kept himself since he was seventeen. His father and 
mother were dead; he had no brothers or sisters--the only relations he had, 
uncles and aunts, lived--some in London, some in Canada. He was now 
twenty-eight, and earning four pounds a week. He had immense confidence 
in himself, but he had never seen much chance of escaping from drudgery. 
He had often thought of asking Eldrick & Pascoe to give him his articles-- 


but he had a shrewd idea that his request would be refused. No--it was 
difficult to get out of a rut. And yet--he was a clever fellow, a good-looking 
fellow, a sharp, shrewd, able--and here was a chance, such a chance as 
scarcely ever comes to a man. He would be a fool if he did not take it, and 
use it to his own best and lasting advantage. 

And so he locked up the will in a safe place, and went to bed, resolved 
to take a bold step towards fortune on the morrow. 

CHAPTER III 

THE SHOP-BOY 

When Pratt arrived at Eldrick & Pascoe's office at his usual hour of nine 
next morning, he found the senior partner already there. And with him was 
a young man whom the clerk at once set down as Mr. Bartle Collingwood, 
and looked at with considerable interest and curiosity. He had often heard of 
Mr. Bartle Collingwood, but had never seen him. He knew that he was the 
only son of old Antony Bartle's only child--a daughter who had married a 
London man; he knew, too, that Collingwood's parents were both dead, and 
that the old bookseller had left their son everything he possessed--a very 
nice little fortune, as Eldrick had observed last night. And since last night 
he had known that Collingwood had just been called to the Bar, and was on 
the threshold of what Eldrick, who evidently knew all about it, believed to 
be a promising career. Well, there he was in the flesh; and Pratt, who was a 
born observer of men and events, took a good look at him as he stood just 
within the private room, talking to Eldrick. 

A good-looking fellow; what most folk would call handsome; dark, 
clean-shaven, tall, with a certain air of reserve about his well-cut features, 
firm lips, and steady eyes that suggested strength and determination. He 
would look very well in wig and gown, decided Pratt, viewing matters from 
a professional standpoint; he was just the sort that clients would feel a 
natural confidence in, and that juries would listen to. Another of the lucky 
ones, too; for Pratt knew the contents of Antony Bartle's will, and that the 
young man at whom he was looking had succeeded to a cool five-and- 
twenty thousand pounds, at least, through his grandfather's death. 

"Here is Pratt," said Eldrick, glancing into the outer office as the clerk 
entered it. "Pratt, come in here--here is Mr. Bartle Collingwood, He would 
like you to tell him the facts about Mr. Bartle's death." 

Pratt walked in--armed and prepared. He was a clever hand at 
foreseeing things, and he had known all along that he would have to answer 


questions about the event of the previous night. 

"There's very little to tell, sir," he said, with a polite acknowledgment of 
Collingwood's greeting. "Mr. Bartle came up here just as I was leaving-- 
everybody else had left. He wanted to see Mr. Eldrick. Why, he didn't say. 
He was coughing a good deal when he came in, and he complained of the 
fog outside, and of the stairs. He said something--just a mere mention-- 
about his heart being bad. I lighted the gas in here, and helped him into the 
chair. He just sat down, laid his head back, and died." 

"Without saying anything further?" asked Collingwood. 

"Not a word more, Mr. Collingwood," answered Pratt. "He--well, it was 
just as if he had dropped off to sleep. Of course, at first I thought he'd 
fainted, but I soon saw what it was--it so happens that I've seen a death just 
as sudden as that, once before--my landlady's husband died in a very similar 
fashion, in my presence. There was nothing I could do, Mr. Collingwood-- 
except ring up Mr. Eldrick, and the doctor, and the police." 

"Mr. Pratt made himself very useful last night in making arrangements," 
remarked Eldrick, looking at Collingwood. "As it is, there is very little to 
do. There will be no need for any inquest; Melrose has given his certificate. 
So--there are only the funeral arrangements. We can help you with that 
matter, of course. But first you'd no doubt like to go to your grandfather's 
place and look through his papers? We have his will here, you know--and 
I've already told you its effect." 

"I'm much obliged to you, Mr. Pratt," said Collingwood, turning to the 
clerk. He turned again to Eldrick. "All right," he went on. "I'll go over to 
Quagg Alley. Bye-the-bye, Mr. Pratt--my grandfather didn't tell you 
anything of the reason of his call here?" 

"Not a word, sir," replied Pratt. "Merely said he wanted Mr. Eldrick." 

"Had he any legal business in process?" asked Collingwood. 

Eldrick and his clerk both shook their heads. No, Mr. Bartle had no 
business of that sort that they knew of. Nothing--but there again Pratt was 
prepared. 

"It might have been about the lease of that property in Horsebridge 
Land, sir," he said, glancing at his principal. "He did mention that, you 
know, when he was in here a few weeks ago." 

"Just so," agreed Eldrick. "Well, you'll let me know if we can be of use," 
he went on, as Collingwood turned away. "Pratt can be at your disposal, any 
time." 


Collingwood thanked him and went off. He had travelled down from 
London by the earliest morning train, and leaving his portmanteau at the 
hotel of the Barford terminus, had gone straight to Eldrick & Pascoe's 
office; accordingly this was his first visit to the shop in Quagg Alley. But he 
knew the shop and its surroundings well enough, though he had not been in 
Barford for some time; he also knew Antony Bartle's old housekeeper, Mrs. 
Clough, a rough and ready Yorkshirewoman, who had looked after the old 
man as long as he, Collingwood, could remember. She received him as 
calmly as if he had merely stepped across the street to inquire after his 
grandfather's health. 

"I thowt ye'd be down here first thing, Mestur Collingwood," she said, 
as he walked into the parlor at the back of the shop. "Of course, there's 
naught to be done except to see after yer grandfather's burying. I don't know 
if ye were surprised or no when t' lawyers tellygraphed to yer last night? I 
weren't surprised to hear what had happened. I'd been expecting summat o' 
that sort this last month or two." 

"You mean--he was failing?" asked Collingwood. 

"He were gettin’ feebler and feebler every day," said the housekeeper. 
"But nobody dare say so to him, and he wouldn't admit it his-self. He were 
that theer high-spirited 'at he did things same as if he were a young man. 
But I knew how it 'ud be in the end--and so it has been--I knew he'd go off 
all of a sudden. And of course I had all in readiness--when they brought him 
back last night there was naught to do but lay him out. Me and Mrs. 
Thompson next door, did it, i' no time. Wheer will you be for buryin' him, 
Mestur Collingwood?" 

"We must think that over," answered Collingwood. 

"Well, an' theer's all ready for that, too," responded Mrs. Clough. "He's 
had his grave all ready i' the cemetery this three year--I remember when he 
bowt it--it's under a yew-tree, and he told me ‘at he'd ordered his 
monnyment an' all. So yer an' t' lawyers'll have no great trouble about them 
matters. Mestur Eldrick, he gev' orders for t' coffin last night." 

Collingwood left these gruesome details--highly pleasing to their 
narrator--and went up to look at his dead grandfather. He had never seen 
much of him, but they had kept up a regular correspondence, and always 
been on terms of affection, and he was sorry that he had not been with the 
old man at the last. He remained looking at the queer, quiet, old face for a 
while; when he went down again, Mrs. Clough was talking to a sharp- 


looking lad, of apparently sixteen or seventeen years, who stood at the door 
leading into the shop, and who glanced at Collingwood with keen interest 
and speculation. 

"Here's Jabey Naylor wants to know if he's to do aught, Mestur,” said 
the housekeeper. "Of course, I've telled him ‘at we can't have the shop open 
till the burying's over--so I don't know what theer is that he can do." 

"Oh, well, let him come into the shop with me," answered Collingwood. 
He motioned the lad to follow him out of the parlour. "So you were Mr. 
Bartle's assistant, eh?" he asked. "Had he anybody else?" 

"Nobody but me, sir," replied the lad. "I've been with him a year." 

"And your name's what?" inquired Collingwood. 

"Jabez Naylor, sir, but everybody call me Jabey." 

"I see--Jabey for short, eh?" said Collingwood good-humouredly. He 
walked into the shop, followed by the boy, and closed the door. The outer 
door into Quagg Alley was locked: a light blind was drawn over the one 
window; the books and engravings on the shelves and in the presses were 
veiled in a half-gloom. "Well, as Mrs. Clough says, we can't do any 
business for a few days, Jabey--after that we must see what can be done. 
You shall have your wages just the same, of course, and you may look in 
every day to see if there's anything you can do. You were here yesterday, of 
course? Were you in the shop when Mr. Bartle went out?" 

"Yes, sir," replied the lad. "I'd been in with him all the afternoon. I was 
here when he went out--and here when they came to say he'd died at Mr. 
Eldrick's." 

Collingwood sat down in his grandfather's chair, at a big table, piled 
high with books and papers, which stood in the middle of the floor. 

"Did my grandfather seem at all unwell when he went out?" he asked. 

"No, sir. He had been coughing a bit more than usual--that was all. 
There was a fog came on about five o'clock, and he said it bothered him." 

"What had he been doing during the afternoon? Anything particular?" 

"Nothing at all particular before half-past four or so, sir." 

Collingwood took a closer look at Jabez Naylor. He saw that he was an 
observant lad, evidently of superior intelligence--a good specimen of the 
sharp town lad, well trained in a modem elementary school. 

"Oh?" he said. "Nothing particular before half-past four, eh? Did he do 
something particular after half-past four?" 


"There was a post came in just about then, sir," answered Jabey. "There 
was an American letter--that's it, sir--just in front of you. Mr. Bartle read it, 
and asked me if we'd got a good clear copy of Hopkinson's History of 
Barford. I reminded him that there was a copy amongst the books that had 
been bought from Mallathorpe's Mill some time ago." 

"Books that had belonged to Mr. John Mallathorpe, who was killed?" 
asked Collingwood, who was fully acquainted with the chimney accident. 

"Yes, sir, Mr. Bartle bought a lot of books that Mr. Mallathorpe had at 
the Mill--local books. They're there in that corner: they were put there when 
I fetched them, and he'd never looked over them since, particularly." 

"Well--and this History of Barford? You reminded him of it?" 

"I got it out for him, sir. He sat down--where you're sitting--and began 
to examine it. He said something about it being a nice copy, and he'd get it 
off that night--that's it, sir: I didn't read it, of course. And then he took some 
papers out of a pocket that's inside it, and I heard him say 'Bless my soul-- 
who'd have thought it!'" 

Collingwood picked up the book which the boy indicated--a thick, 
substantially bound volume, inside one cover of which was a linen pocket, 
wherein were some loose maps and plans of Barford. 

"These what he took out?" he asked, holding them up. 

"Yes, sir, but there was another paper, with writing on it--a biggish sheet 
of paper--written all over." 

"Did you see what the writing was? Did you see any of it?" 

"No, sir--only that it was writing, I was dusting those shelves out, over 
there; when I heard Mr. Bartle say what he did. I just looked round, over my 
shoulder--that was all." 

"Was he reading this paper that you speak of?" 

"Yes, sir--he was holding it up to the gas, reading it." 

"Do you know what he did with it?" 

"Yes, sir--he folded it up and put it in his pocket." 

"Did he say any more--make any remark?" 

"No, sir. He wrote a letter then." 

"At once?" 

"Yes, sir--straight off. But he wasn't more than a minute writing it. Then 
he sent me to post it at the pillar-box, at the end of the Alley." 

"Did you read the address?" 


The lad turned to a book which stood with others in a rack over the 
chimney-piece, and tapped it with his finger. 

"Yes, sir--because Mr. Bartle gave orders when I first came here that a 
register of every letter sent out was to be kept--I've always entered them in 
this book." 

"And this letter you're talking about--to whom was it addressed?" 

"Miss Mallathorpe, Normandale Grange, sir." 

"You went and posted it at once?" 

"That very minute, sir." 

"Was it soon afterwards that Mr. Bartle went out?" 

"He went out as soon as I came back, sir." 

"And you never saw him again?" 

Jabey shook his head. 

"Not alive, sir," he answered. "I saw him when they brought him back." 

"How long had he been out when you heard he was dead?" 

"About an hour, sir--just after six it was when they told Mrs. Clough and 
me. He went out at ten minutes past five." 

Collingwood got up. He gave the lad's shoulder a friendly squeeze. 

"All right!" he said. "Now you seem a smart, intelligent lad--don't 
mention a word to any one of what we've been talking about. You have not 
mentioned it before, I suppose? Not a word? That's right--don't. Come in 
again tomorrow morning to see if I want you to be here as usual. I'm going 
to put a manager into this shop." 

When the boy had gone Collingwood locked up the shop from the house 
side, put the key in his pocket, and went into the kitchen. 

"Mrs. Clough," he said. "I want to see the clothes which my grandfather 
was wearing when he was brought home last night. Where are they?" 

"They're in that little room aside of his bed-chamber, Mestur 
Collingwood," replied the housekeeper. "I laid 'em all there, on the clothes- 
press, just as they were taken off of him, by Lawyer Eldrick's orders--he 
said they hadn't been examined, and wasn't to be, till you came. Nobody 
whatever's touched 'em since." 

Collingwood went upstairs and into the little room--a sort of box-room 
opening out of that in which the old man lay. There were the clothes; he 
went through the pockets of every garment. He found such things as keys, a 
purse, loose money, a memorandum book, a bookseller's catalogue or two, 


two or three letters of a business sort--but there was no big folded paper, 
covered with writing, such as Jabey Naylor had described. 

The mention of that paper had excited Collingwood's curiosity. He 
rapidly summed up what he had learned. His grandfather had found a paper, 
closely written upon, in a book which had been the property of John 
Mallathorpe, deceased. The discovery had surprised him, for he had given 
voice to an exclamation of what was evidently astonishment. He had put the 
paper in his pocket. Then he had written a letter--to Mrs. Mallathorpe of 
Normandale Grange. When his shop-boy had posted that letter, he himself 
had gone out--to his solicitor. What, asked Collingwood, was the reasonable 
presumption? The old man had gone to Eldrick to show him the paper 
which he had found. 

He lingered in the little room for a few minutes, thinking. No one but 
Pratt had been with Antony Bartle at the time of his seizure and sudden 
death. What sort of a fellow was Pratt? Was he honest? Was his word to be 
trusted? Had he told the precise truth about the old man's death? He was 
evidently a suave, polite, obliging sort of fellow, this clerk, but it was a 
curious thing that if Antony Bartle had that paper, whatever it was--in his 
pocket when he went to Eldrick's office it should not be in his pocket still-- 
if his clothing had really remained untouched. Already suspicion was in 
Collingwood's mind--vague and indefinable, but there. 

He was half inclined to go straight back to Eldrick & Pascoe's and tell 
Eldrick what Jabey Naylor had just told him. But he reflected that while 
Naylor went out to post the letter, the old bookseller might have put the 
paper elsewhere; locked it up in his safe, perhaps. One thing, however, he, 
Collingwood, could do at once--he could ask Mrs. Mallathorpe if the letter 
referred to the paper. He was fully acquainted with all the facts of the 
Mallathorpe history; old Bartle, knowing they would interest his grandson, 
had sent him the local newspaper accounts of its various episodes. It was 
only twelve miles to Normandale Grange--a motor-car would carry him 
there within the hour. He glanced at his watch--just ten o 'clock. 

An hour later, Collingwood found himself standing in a fine oak- 
panelled room, the windows of which looked out on a romantic valley 
whose thickly wooded sides were still bright with the red and yellow tints 
of autumn. A door opened--he turned, expecting to see Mrs. Mallathorpe. 
Instead, he found himself looking at a girl, who glanced inquiringly at him, 
and from him to the card which he had sent in on his arrival. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE FORTUNATE POSSESSORS 

Collingwood at once realized that he was in the presence of one of the 
two fortunate young people who had succeeded so suddenly--and, 
according to popular opinion, so unexpectedly--to John Mallathorpe's 
wealth. This was evidently Miss Nesta Mallathorpe, of whom he had heard, 
but whom he had never seen. She, however, was looking at him as if she 
knew him, and she smiled a little as she acknowledged his bow. 

"My mother is out in the grounds, with my brother," she said, motioning 
Collingwood towards a chair. "Won't you sit down, please?--I've sent for 
her; she will be here in a few minutes." 

Collingwood sat down; Nesta Mallathorpe sat down, too, and as they 
looked at each other she smiled again. 

"I have seen you before, Mr. Collingwood," she said. "I knew it must be 
you when they brought up your card." 

Collingwood used his glance of polite inquiry to make a closer 
inspection of his hostess. He decided that Nesta Mallathorpe was not so 
much pretty as eminently attractive--a tall, well-developed, warm-coloured 
young woman, whose clear grey eyes and red lips and general bearing 
indicated the possession of good health and spirits. And he was quite certain 
that if he had ever seen her before he would not have forgotten it. 

"Where have you seen me?" he asked, smiling back at her. 

"Have you forgotten the mock-trial--year before last?" she asked. 

Collingwood remembered what she was alluding to. He had taken part, 
in company with various other law students, in a mock-trial, a breach of 
promise case, for the benefit of a certain London hospital, to him had fallen 
one of the principal parts, that of counsel for the plaintiff. "When I saw your 
name, I remembered it at once,” she went on. "I was there--I was a 
probationer at St. Chad's Hospital at that time." 

"Dear me!" said Collingwood, "I should have thought our histrionic 
efforts would have been forgotten. I'm afraid I don't remember much about 
them, except that we had a lot of fun out of the affair. So you were at St. 
Chad's?" he continued, with a reminiscence of the surroundings of the 
institution they were talking of. "Very different to Normandale!" 

"Yes," she replied. "Very--very different to Normandale. But when I was 
at St. Chad's, I didn't know that I--that we should ever come to 
Normandale." 


"And now that you are here?" he asked. 

The girl looked out through the big window on the valley which lay in 
front of the old house, and she shook her head a little. 

"It's very beautiful," she answered, "but I sometimes wish I was back at 
St. Chad's--with something to do. Here--there's nothing to do but to do 
nothing." Collingwood realized that this was not the complaint of the well- 
to-do young woman who finds time hang heavy--it was rather indicative of 
a desire for action. 

"I understand!" he said. "I think I should feel like that. One wants--I 
suppose--is it action, movement, what is it?" 

"Better call it occupation--that's a plain term," she answered. "We're 
both suffering from lack of occupation here, my brother and I. And it's bad 
for us--especially for him." 

Before Collingwood could think of any suitable reply to this remarkably 
fresh and candid statement, the door opened, and Mrs. Mallathorpe came in, 
followed by her son. And the visitor suddenly and immediately noticed the 
force and meaning of Nesta Mallathorpe's last remark. Harper Mallathorpe, 
a good-looking, but not remarkably intelligent appearing young man, of 
about Collingwood's own age, gave him the instant impression of being 
bored to death; the lack-lustre eye, the aimless lounge, the hands thrust into 
the pockets of his Norfolk jacket as if they took refuge there from sheer 
idleness--all these things told their tale. Here, thought Collingwood, was a 
fine example of how riches can be a curse--relieved of the necessity of 
having to earn his daily bread by labour, Harper Mallathorpe was finding 
life itself laborious. 

But there was nothing of aimlessness, idleness, or lack of vigour in Mrs. 
Mallathorpe. She was a woman of character, energy, of brains-- 
Collingwood saw all that at one glance. A little, neat-figured, compact sort 
of woman, still very good-looking, still on the right side of fifty, with quick 
movements and sharp glances out of a pair of shrewd eyes: this, he thought, 
was one of those women who will readily undertake the control and 
management of big affairs. He felt, as Mrs. Mallathorpe turned inquiring 
looks on him, that as long as she was in charge of them the Mallathorpe 
family fortunes would be safe. 

"Mother," said Nesta, handing Collingwood's card to Mrs. Mallathorpe, 
"this gentleman is Mr. Bartle Collingwood. He's--aren't you?--yes, a 
barrister. He wants to see you. Why, I don't know. I have seen Mr. 


Collingwood before--but he didn't remember me. Now he'll tell you what he 
wants to see you about." 

"If you'll allow me to explain why I called on you, Mrs. Mallathorpe," 
said Collingwood, "I don't suppose you ever heard of me--but you know, at 
any rate, the name of my grandfather, Mr. Antony Bartle, the bookseller, of 
Barford? My grandfather is dead--he died very suddenly last night." 

Mrs. Mallathorpe and Nesta murmured words of polite sympathy. 
Harper suddenly spoke--as if mere words were some relief to his obvious 
boredom. 

"I heard that, this morning," he said, turning to his mother. "Hopkins 
told me--he was in town last night. I meant to tell you." 

"Dear me!" exclaimed Mrs. Mallathorpe, glancing at some letters which 
stood on a rack above the mantelpiece. "Why--I had a letter from Mr. Bartle 
this very morning!" 

"It is that letter that I have come to see you about," said Collingwood. "I 
only got down here from London at half-past eight this moming, and of 
course, I have made some inquiries about the circumstances of my 
grandfather's sudden death. He died very suddenly indeed at Mr. Eldrick's 
office. He had gone there on some business about which nobody knows 
nothing--he died before he could mention it. And according to his shop-boy, 
Jabey Naylor, the last thing he did was to write a letter to you. Now--I have 
reason for asking--would you mind telling me, Mrs. Mallathorpe, what that 
letter was about?" Mrs. Mallathorpe moved over to the hearth, and took an 
envelope from the rack. She handed it to Collingwood, indicating that he 
could open it. And Collingwood drew out one of old Bartle's memorandum 
forms, and saw a couple of lines in the familiar crabbed handwriting: 

"MRS. MALLATHORPE, Normandale Grange. 

"Madam,--If you should drive into town tomorrow, will you kindly give 
me a call? I want to see you particularly. 

"Respectfully, A. BARTLE." 

Collingwood handed back the letter. 

"Have you any idea to what that refers?" he asked. 

"Well, I think I have--perhaps," answered Mrs. Mallathorpe. "Mr. Bartle 
persuaded us to sell him some books--local books--which my late brother- 
in-law had at his office in the mill. And since then he has been very anxious 
to buy more local books and pamphlets about this neighbourhood, and he 
had some which Mr. Bartle was very anxious indeed to get hold of. I 


suppose he wanted to see me about that." Collingwood made no remarks for 
the moment. He was wondering whether or not to tell what Jabey Naylor 
had told him about this paper taken from the linen pocket inside the History 
of Barford. But Mrs. Mallathorpe's ready explanation had given him a new 
idea, and he rose from his chair. 

"Thank you," he said. "I suppose that's it. You may think it odd that I 
wanted to know what he'd written about, but as it was certainly the last 
letter he wrote----" 

"Oh, I'm quite sure it must have been that!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Mallathorpe. "And as I am going into Barford this afternoon, in any case, I 
meant to call at Mr. Bartle's. I'm sorry to hear of his death, poor old 
gentleman! But he was very old indeed, wasn't he?" 

"He was well over eighty," replied Collingwood. "Well, thank you 
again--and good-bye--I have a motorcar waiting outside there, and I have 
much to do in Barford when I get back." 

The two young people accompanied Collingwood into the hall. And 
Harper suddenly brightened. 

"I say!" he said. "Have a drink before you go. It's a long way in and out. 
Come into the dining-room." 

But Collingwood caught Nesta's eye, and he was quick to read a signal 
in it. 

"No, thanks awfully!" he answered. "I won't really--I must get back-- 
I've such a lot of things to attend to. This is a very beautiful place of yours," 
he went on, as Harper, whose face had fallen at the visitor's refusal, 
followed with his sister to where the motor-car waited. "It might be a 
hundred miles from anywhere." 

"It's a thousand miles from anywhere!" muttered Harper. "Nothing to do 
here!" 

"No hunting, shooting, fishing?" asked Collingwood. "Get tired of 'em? 
Well, why not make a private golf-links in your park? You'd get a fine 
sporting course round there." 

"That's a good notion, Harper," observed Nesta, with some eagerness. 
"You could have it laid out this winter." 

Harper suddenly looked at Collingwood. 

"Going to stop in Barford?" he asked. 

"Till I settle my grandfather's affairs--yes," answered Collingwood. 


"Come and see us again," said Harper. "Come for the night--we've got a 
jolly good billiard table." 

"Do!" added Nesta heartily. 

"Since you're so kind, I will, then," replied Collingwood. "But not for a 
few days." 

He drove off--to wonder why he had visited Normandale Grange at all. 
For Mrs. Mallathorpe's explanation of the letter was doubtless the right one: 
Collingwood, little as he had seen of Antony Bartle, knew what a veritable 
Sleuth-hound the old man was where rare books or engravings were 
concerned. Yet--why the sudden exclamation on finding that paper? Why 
the immediate writing of the letter to Mrs. Mallathorpe? Why the setting off 
to Eldrick & Pascoe's office as soon as the letter was written? It all looked 
as if the old man had found some document, the contents of which related 
to the Mallathorpe family, and was anxious to communicate its nature to 
Mrs. Mallathorpe, and to his own solicitor, as soon as possible. 

"But that's probably only my fancy," he mused, as he sped back to 
Barford; "the real explanation is doubtless that suggested by Mrs. 
Mallathorpe. Something made the old man think of the collection of local 
books at Normandale Grange--and he immediately wrote off to ask her to 
see him, with the idea of persuading her to let him have them. That's all 
there is in it--what a suspicious sort of party I must be getting! And 
suspicious of whom--and of what? Anyhow, I'm glad I went out there--and 
I'll certainly go again." 

On his way back to Barford he thought a good deal of the two young 
people he had just left. There was something of the irony of fate about their 
situation. There they were, in possession of money and luxury and youth-- 
and already bored because they had nothing to do. He felt what closely 
approached a contemptuous pity for Harper--why didn't he turn to some 
occupation? There was their own business--why didn't he put in so many 
hours a day there, instead of leaving it to managers? Why didn't he interest 
himself in local affairs?--work at something? Already he had all the 
appearance of a man who is inclined to slackness--and in that case, mused 
Collingwood, his money would do him positive harm. But he had no 
thoughts of that sort about Nesta Mallathorpe: he had seen that she was of a 
different temperament. 

"She'll not stick there--idling,"” he said. "She'll break out and do 
something or other. What did she say? 'Suffering from lack of occupation’? 


A bad thing to suffer from, too--glad I'm not similarly afflicted!" 

There was immediate occupation for Collingwood himself when he 
reached the town. He had already made up his mind as to his future plans. 
He would sell his grandfather's business as soon as he could find a buyer-- 
the old man had left a provision in his will, the gist of which Eldrick had 
already communicated to Collingwood, to the effect that his grandson could 
either carry on the business with the help of a competent manager until the 
stock was sold out, or could dispose of it as a going concern--Collingwood 
decided to sell it outright, and at once. But first it was necessary for him to 
look round the collection of valuable books and prints, and get an idea of 
what it was that he was about to sell. And when he had reached Barford 
again, and had lunched at his hotel, he went to Quagg Alley, and shut 
himself in the shop, and made a careful inspection of the treasures which 
old Bartle had raked up from many quarters. 

Within ten minutes of beginning his task Collingwood knew that he had 
gone out to Normandale Grange about a mere nothing. Picking up the 
History of Barford which Jabey Naylor had spoken of, and turning over its 
leaves, two papers dropped out; one a half sheet of foolscap, folded; the 
other, a letter from some correspondent in the United States. Collingwood 
read the letter first--it was evidently that which Naylor had referred to as 
having been delivered the previous afternoon. It asked for a good, clear 
copy of Hopkinson's History of Barford--and then it went on, "If you should 
come across a copy of what is, I believe, a very rare tract or pamphlet, 
Customs of the Court Leet of the Manor of Barford, published, I think, 
about 1720, I should be glad to pay you any price you like to ask for it--in 
reason." So much for the letter--Collingwood turned from it to the folded 
paper. It was headed "List of Barford Tracts and Pamphlets in my box 
marked B.P. in the library at N Grange," and it was initialled at the foot J.M. 
Then followed the titles of some twenty-five or thirty works--amongst them 
was the very tract for which the American correspondent had inquired. And 
now Collingwood had what he believed to be a clear vision of what had 
puzzled him--his grandfather having just read the American buyer's request 
had found the list of these pamphlets inside the History of Barford, and in it 
the entry of the particular one he wanted, and at once he had written to Mrs. 
Mallathorpe in the hope of persuading her to sell what his American 
correspondent desired to buy. It was all quite plain--and the old man's visit 
to Eldrick & Pascoe's had nothing to do with the letter to Mrs. Mallathorpe. 


Nor had he carried the folded paper in his pocket to Eldrick's--when Jabey 
Naylor went out to post the letter, Antony had placed the folded paper and 
the American letter together in the book and left them there. Quite, quite 
simple!--he had had his run to Normandale Grange and back all about 
nothing, and for nothing--except that he had met Nesta Mallathorpe, whom 
he was already sufficiently interested in to desire to see again. But having 
arrived at an explanation of what had puzzled him and made him 
suspicious, he dismissed that matter from his mind and thought no more of 
it. 

But across the street, all unknown to Collingwood, Linford Pratt was 
thinking a good deal. Collingwood had taken his car from a rank 
immediately opposite Eldrick & Pascoe's windows; Pratt, whose desk 
looked on to the street, had seen him drive away soon after ten o'clock and 
return about half-past twelve. Pratt, who knew everybody in the business 
centre of the town, knew the man who had driven Collingwood, and when 
he went out to his lunch he asked him where he had been that morning. The 
man, who knew no reason for secrecy, told him--and Pratt went off to eat 
his bread and cheese and drink his one glass of ale and to wonder why 
young Collingwood had been to Normandale Grange. He became slightly 
anxious and uneasy. He knew that Collingwood must have made some 
slight examination of old Bartle's papers. Was it--could it be possible that 
the old man, before going to Eldrick's, had left some memorandum of his 
discovery in his desk--or in a diary? He had said that he had not shown the 
will, nor mentioned the will, to a soul--but he might;--old men were so 
fussy about things--he might have set down in his diary that he had found it 
on such a day, and under such-and-such circumstances. 

However, there was one person who could definitely inform him of the 
reason of Collingwood's visit to Normandale Grange--Mrs. Mallathorpe. He 
would see her at once, and learn if he had any grounds for fear. And so it 
came about that at nine o'clock that evening, Mrs. Mallathorpe, for the 
second time that day, found herself asked to see a limb of the law. 

CHAPTER V 

POINT-BLANK 

Mrs. Mallathorpe was alone when Pratt's card was taken to her. Harper 
and Nesta were playing billiards in a distant part of the big house. Dinner 
had been over for an hour; Mrs. Mallathorpe, who had known what hard 
work and plenty of it was, in her time, was trifling over the newspapers-- 


rest, comfort, and luxury were by no means boring to her. She looked at the 
card doubtfully--Pratt had pencilled a word or two on it: "Private and 
important business." Then she glanced at the butler--an elderly man who 
had been with John Mallathorpe many years before the catastrophe 
occurred. 

"Who is he, Dickenson?" she asked. "Do you know him?" 

"Clerk at Eldrick & Pascoe's, in the town, ma'am," replied the butler. "I 
know the young man by sight." 

"Where is he?" inquired Mrs. Mallathorpe. 

"In the little morning room, at present, ma'am," said Dickenson. 

"Take him into the study," commanded Mrs. Mallathorpe. "I'll come to 
him presently." She was utterly at a loss to understand Pratt's presence 
there. Eldrick & Pascoe were not her solicitors, and she had no business of a 
legal nature in which they could be in any way concerned. But it suddenly 
struck her that that was the second time she had heard Eldrick's name 
mentioned that day--young Mr. Collingwood had said that his grandfather's 
death had taken place at Eldrick & Pascoe's office. Had this clerk come to 
see her about that?--and if so, what had she to do with it? Before she 
reached the room in which Pratt was waiting for her, Mrs. Mallathorpe was 
filled with curiosity. But in that curiosity there was not a trace of 
apprehension; nothing suggested to her that her visitor had called on any 
matter actually relating to herself or her family. 

The room into which Pratt had been taken was a small apartment 
opening out of the library--John Mallathorpe, when he bought Normandale 
Grange, had it altered and fitted to suit his own tastes, and Pratt, as soon as 
he entered it, saw that it was a place in which privacy and silence could be 
ensured. He noticed that it had double doors, and that there were heavy 
curtains before the window. And during the few minutes which elapsed 
between his entrance and Mrs. Mallathorpe's, he took the precaution to look 
behind those curtains, and to survey his surroundings--what he had to say 
was not to be overheard, if he could help it. 

Mrs. Mallathorpe looked her curiosity as soon as she came in. She did 
not remember that she had ever seen this young man before, but she 
recognized at once that he was a shrewd and sharp person, and she knew 
from his manner that he had news of importance to give her. She quietly 
acknowledged Pratt's somewhat elaborate bow, and motioned him to take a 
chair at the side of the big desk which stood before the fireplace--she 


herself sat down at the desk itself, in John Mallathorpe's old elbow-chair. 
And Pratt thought to himself that however much young Harper John 
Mallathorpe might be nominal master of Normandale Grange, the real 
master was there, in the self-evident, quiet-looking woman who turned to 
him in business-like fashion. 

"You want to see me?" said Mrs. Mallathorpe. "What is it?" 

"Business, Mrs. Mallathorpe," replied Pratt. "As I said on my card--of a 
private and important sort." 

"To do with me?" she asked. 

"With you--and with your family," said Pratt. "And before we go any 
further, not a soul knows of it but--me." 

Mrs. Mallathorpe took another searching look at her visitor. Pratt was 
leaning over the corner of the desk, towards her; already he had lowered his 
tones to the mysterious and confidential note. 

"I don't know what you're talking about," she said. "Go on." 

Pratt bent a little nearer. 

"A question or two first, if you please, Mrs. Mallathorpe. And--answer 
them! They're for your own good. Young Mr. Collingwood called on you 
today." 

"Well--and what of it?" 

"What did he want?" 

Mrs. Mallathorpe hesitated and frowned a little. And Pratt hastened to 
reassure her. "I'm using no idle words, Mrs. Mallathorpe, when I say it's for 
your own good. It is! What did he come for?" 

"He came to ask what there was in a letter which his grandfather wrote 
to me yesterday afternoon." 

"Antony Bartle had written to you, had he? And what did he say, Mrs. 
Mallathorpe? For that is important!" 

"No more than that he wanted me to call on him today, if I happened to 
be in Barford." 

"Nothing more?" 

"Nothing more--not a word." 

"Nothing as to--why he wanted to see you?" 

"No! I thought that he probably wanted to see me about buying some 
books of the late Mr. Mallathorpe's." 

"Did you tell Collingwood that?" asked Pratt, eagerly. 

"Yes--of course.” 


"Did it satisfy him?" 

Mrs. Mallathorpe frowned again. 

"Why shouldn't I?" she demanded. "It was the only explanation I could 
possibly give him. How do I know what the old man really wanted?" 

Pratt drew his chair still nearer to the desk. His voice dropped to a 
whisper and his eyes were full of meaning. 

"T'll tell you what he wanted!" he said speaking very slowly. "It's what 
I've come for. Listen! Antony Bartle came to our office soon after five 
yesterday afternoon. I was alone--everybody else had gone. I took him into 
Eldrick's room. He told me that in turning over one of the books which he 
had bought from Mallathorpe Mill, some short time ago, he had found-- 
what do you think?" 

Mrs. Mallathorpe's cheek had flushed at the mention of the books from 
the Mill. Now, at Pratt's question, and under his searching eye, she turned 
very pale, and the clerk saw her fingers tighten on the arms of her chair. 

"What?" she asked. "What?" 

"John Mallathorpe's will!" he answered. "Do you understand? His-- 
will!" 

The woman glanced quickly about her--at the doors, the uncurtained 
window. 

"Safe enough here," whispered Pratt. "I made sure of that. Don't be 
afraid--no one knows--but me." 

But Mrs. Mallathorpe seemed to find some difficulty in speaking, and 
when she at last got out a word her voice sounded hoarse. 

"Impossible!" 

"It's a fact!" said Pratt. "Nothing was ever more a fact as you'll see. But 
let me finish my story. The old man told me how he'd found the will--only 
half an hour before--and he asked me to ring up Eldrick, so that we might 
all read it together. I went to the telephone--when I came back, Bartle was 
dead--just dead. And--I took the will out of his pocket." 

Mrs. Mallathorpe made an involuntary gesture with her right hand. And 
Pratt smiled, craftily, and shook his head. 

"Much too valuable to carry about, Mrs. Mallathorpe," he said. "I've got 
it--all safe--under lock and key. But as I've said--nobody knows of it but 
myself. Not a living soul. No one has any idea! No one can have any idea. I 
was a bit alarmed when I heard that young Collingwood had been to you, 
for I thought that the old man, though he didn't tell me of any such thing, 


might have dropped you a line saying what he'd found. But as he didn't-- 
well, not one living soul knows that the will's in existence, except me--and 
you!" 

Mrs. Mallathorpe was regaining her self-possession. She had had a great 
shock, but the worst of it was over. Already she knew, from Pratt's manner, 
insidious and suggesting, that the will was of a nature that would dispossess 
her and hers of this recently acquired wealth--the clerk had made that 
evident by look and tone. So--there was nothing but to face things. 

"What--what does it--say?" she asked, with an effort. 

Pratt unbuttoned his overcoat, plunged a hand into the inner pocket, 
drew out a sheet of paper, unfolded it and laid it on the desk. 

"An exact copy," he said tersely. "Read it for yourself." 

In spite of the determined effort which she made to be calm, Mrs. 
Mallathorpe's fingers still trembled as she took up the sheet on which Pratt 
had made a fair copy of the will. The clerk watched her narrowly as she 
read. He knew that presently there would be a tussle between them: he 
knew, too, that she was a woman who would fight hard in defence of her 
own interest, and for the interests of her children. 

Always keeping his ears open to local gossip, especially where money 
was concerned, Pratt had long since heard that Mrs. Mallathorpe was a keen 
and sharp business woman. And now he was not surprised when, having 
slowly and carefully read the copy of the will from beginning to end, she 
laid it down, and turned to him with a business-like question. 

"The effect of that?" she asked. "What would it be--curtly?" 

"Precisely what it says," answered Pratt. "Couldn't be clearer!" 

"We--should lose all?" she demanded, almost angrily. "AI?" 

"All--except what he says--there," agreed Pratt. 

"And that," she went on, drumming her fingers on the paper, "that-- 
would stand?" 

"What it's a copy of would stand," said Pratt. "Oh, yes, don't you make 
any mistake about it, Mrs. Mallathorpe! Nothing can upset that will. It is 
plain as a pikestaff how it came to be made. Your late brother-in-law 
evidently wrote his will out--it's all in his own handwriting--and took it 
down to the Mill with him the very day of the chimney accident. Just as 
evidently he signed it in the presence of his manager, Gaukrodger, and his 
cashier, Marshall--they signed at the same time, as it says, there. Now I take 
it that very soon after that, Mr. Mallathorpe went out into his mill yard to 


have a look at the chimney--Gaukrodger and Marshall went with him. 
Before he went, he popped the will into the book, where old Bartle found it 
yesterday--such things are easily done. Perhaps he was reading the book-- 
perhaps it lay handy--he slipped the will inside, anyway. And then--he was 
killed--and, what's more the two witnesses were killed with him. So there 
wasn't a man left who could tell of that will! But--there's half Barford could 
testify to these three signatures! Mrs. Mallathorpe, there's not a chance for 
you if I put that will into the hands of the two trustees!" 

He leaned back in his chair after that--nodding confidently, watching 
keenly. And now he saw that the trembling fingers were interlacing each 
other, twisting the rings on each other, and that Mrs. Mallathorpe was 
thinking as she had most likely never thought in her life. After a moment's 
pause Pratt went on. "Perhaps you didn't understand," he said. "I mean, you 
don't know the effect. Those two trustees--Charlesworth & Wyatt--could 
turn you all clean out of this--tomorrow, in a way of speaking. Everything's 
theirs! They can demand an account of every penny that you've all had out 
of the estate and the business--from the time you all took hold. If anything's 
been saved, put aside, they can demand that. You're entitled to nothing but 
the three amounts of ten thousand each. Of course, thirty thousand is thirty 
thousand--it means, at five per cent., fifteen hundred a year--if you could 
get five per cent. safely. But--I should say your son and daughter are getting 
a few thousand a year each, aren't they, Mrs. Mallathorpe? It would be a 
nice come-down! Five hundred a year apiece--at the outside. A small house 
instead of Normandale Grange. Genteel poverty--comparatively speaking-- 
instead of riches. That is--if I hand over the will to Charlesworth & Wyatt." 

Mrs. Mallathorpe slowly turned her eyes on Pratt. And Pratt suddenly 
felt a little afraid--there was anger in those eyes; anger of a curious sort. It 
might be against fate--against circumstance: it might not--why should it?-- 
be against him personally, but it was there, and it was malign and almost 
evil, and it made him uncomfortable. 

"Where is the will!" she asked. 

"Safe! In my keeping,” answered Pratt. 

She looked him all over--surmisingly. 

"You'll sell it to me?" she suggested. "You'll hand it over--and let me 
burn it--destroy it?" 

"No!" answered Pratt. "I shall not!" 


He saw that his answer produced personal anger at last. Mrs. 
Mallathorpe gave him a look which would have warmed a much less 
observant man than Pratt. But he gave her back a look that was just as 
resolute. 

"I say no--and I mean no!" he continued. "I won't sell--but I'll bargain. 
Let's be plain with each other. You don't want that will to be handed over to 
the trustees named in it, Charlesworth & Wyatt?" 

"Do you think I'm a fool--man!" she flashed out. 

"I should be a fool myself if I did," replied Pratt calmly. "And I'm not a 
fool. Very well--then you'll square me. You'll buy me. Come to terms with 
me, and nobody shall ever know. I repeat to you what I've said before--not a 
soul knows now, no nor suspects! It's utterly impossible for anybody to find 
out. The testator's dead. The attesting witnesses are dead. The man who 
found this will is dead. No one but you and myself ever need know a word 
about all this. If--you make terms with me, Mrs. Mallathorpe." 

"What do you want?" she asked sullenly. "You forget--I've nothing of 
my own. | didn't come into anything." 

"I've a pretty good notion who's real master here--and at Mallathorpe 
Mill, too," retorted Pratt. "I should say you're still in full control of your 
children, Mrs. Mallathorpe, and that you can do pretty well what you like 
with them." 

"With one of them perhaps," she said, still angry and sullen. "But--I tell 
you, for you may as well know--if my daughter knew of what you've told 
me, she'd go straight to these trustees and tell! That's a fact that you'd better 
realize. I can't control her." 

"Oh!" remarked Pratt. '"'Um!--then we must take care that she doesn't 
know. But we don't intend that anybody should know but you and me, Mrs. 
Mallathorpe. You needn't tell a soul--not even your son. You mustn't tell! 
Listen, now--I've thought out a good scheme which'll profit me, and make 
you safe. Do you know what you want on this estate?" 

She stared at him as if wondering what this question had to do with the 
matter which was of such infinite importance. And Pratt smiled, and 
hastened to enlighten her. 

"You want--a steward," he said. "A steward and estate agent. John 
Mallathorpe managed everything for himself, but your son can't, and pardon 
me if I say that you can't--properly. You need a man--you need me. You can 
persuade your son to that effect. Give me the job of steward here. I'll 


suggest to you how to do it in such a fashion that it'll arouse no suspicion, 
and look just like an ordinary--very ordinary--business job--at a salary and 
on conditions to be arranged, and--you're safe! Safe, Mrs. Mallathorpe--you 
know what that means!" 

Mrs. Mallathorpe suddenly rose from her chair. 

"I know this!" she said. "I'll discuss nothing, and do nothing, till I've 
seen that will!" 

Pratt rose, too, nodding his head as if quite satisfied. He took up the 
copy, tore it in two pieces, and carefully dropped them into the glowing fire. 

"I shall be at my lodgings at any time after five-thirty tomorrow 
evening,” he answered quietly. "Call there. You have the address. And you 
can then read the will with your own eyes. I shan't bring it here. The game's 
in my hands, Mrs. Mallathorpe." 

Within a few minutes he was out in the park again, and making his way 
to the little railway station in the valley below. He felt triumphant--he knew 
that the woman he had just left was at his mercy and would accede to his 
terms. And all the way back to town, and through the town to his lodgings, 
he considered and perfected the scheme he was going to suggest to Mrs. 
Mallathorpe on the morrow. 

Pratt lived in a little hamlet of old houses on the very outskirts of 
Barford--on the edge of a stretch of Country honeycombed by stone- 
quarries, some in use, some already worked out. It was a lonely 
neighbourhood, approached from the nearest tramway route by a narrow, 
high-walled lane. He was half-way along that lane when a stealthy foot 
stole to his side, and a hand was laid on his arm--just as stealthily came the 
voice of one of his fellow-clerks at Eldrick & Pascoe's. 

"A moment, Pratt! I've been waiting for you. I want--a word or two--in 
private!" 

CHAPTER VI 

THE UNEXPECTED 

Pratt started when he heard that voice and felt the arresting hand. He 
knew well enough to whom they belonged--they were those of one James 
Parrawhite, a little, weedy, dissolute chap who had been in Eldrick & 
Pascoe's employ for about a year. It had always been a mystery to him and 
the other clerks that Parrawhite had been there at all, and that being there he 
was allowed to stop. He was not a Barford man. Nobody knew anything 
whatever about him, though his occasional references to it seemed to 


indicate that he knew London pretty thoroughly. Pratt shrewdly suspected 
that he was a man whom Eldrick had known in other days, possibly a 
solicitor who had been struck off the rolls, and to whom Eldrick, for old 
times' sake, was disposed to extend a helping hand. 

All that any of them knew was that one moming some fifteen months 
previously, Parrawhite, a complete stranger, had walked into the office, 
asked to see Eldrick, had remained closeted with him half an hour, and had 
been given a job at two pounds a week, there and then. That he was a clever 
and useful clerk no one denied, but no one liked him. 

He was always borrowing half-crowns. He smelt of rum. He was 
altogether undesirable. It was plain to the clerks that Pascoe disliked him. 
But he was evidently under Eldrick's protection, and he did his work and 
did it well, and there was no doubt that he knew more law than either of the 
partners, and was better up in practice than Pratt himself. But--he was not 
desirable ... and Pratt never desired him less than on this occasion. 

"What are you after--coming on a man like that!" growled Pratt. 

"You," replied Parrawhite. "I knew you'd got to come up this lane, so I 
waited for you. I've something to say." 

"Get it said, then!" retorted Pratt. 

"Not here," answered Parrawhite. "Come down by the quarry--nobody 
about there." 

"And suppose I don't?" asked Pratt. 

"Then you'll be very sorry for yourself--tomorrow," replied Parrawhite. 
"That's all!" 

Pratt had already realized that this fellow knew something. Parrawhite's 
manner was not only threatening but confident. He spoke as a man speaks 
who has got the whip hand. And so, still growling, and inwardly raging and 
anxious, he turned off with his companion into a track which lay amongst 
the stone quarries. It was a desolate, lonely place; no house was near; they 
were as much alone as if they had been in the middle of one of the great 
moors outside the town, the lights of which they could see in the valley 
below them. In the grey sky above, a waning moon gave them just sufficient 
light to see their immediate surroundings--a grass-covered track, no longer 
used, and the yawning mouths of the old quarries, no longer worked, the 
edges of which were thick with gorse and bramble. It was the very place for 
secret work, and Pratt was certain that secret work was at hand. 


"Now then!" he said, when they had walked well into the wilderness. 
"What is it? And no nonsense!" 

"You'll get no nonsense from me," sneered Parrawhite. "I'm not that 
sort. This is what I want to say. I was in Eldrick's office last night all the 
time you were there with old Bartle." 

This swift answer went straight through Pratt's defences. He was 
prepared to hear something unpleasant and disconcerting, but not that. And 
he voiced the first thought that occurred to him. 

"That's a lie!" he exclaimed. "There was nobody there!" 

"No lie," replied Parrawhite. "I was there. I was behind the curtain of 
that recess--you know. And since I know what you did, I don't mind telling 
you--we're in the same boat, my lad!--what I was going to do. You thought 
I'd gone--with the others. But I hadn't. I'd merely done what I've done 
several times without being found out--slipped in there--to wait until you'd 
gone. Why? Because friend Eldrick, as you know, is culpably careless about 
leaving loose cash in the unlocked drawer of his desk, culpably careless, 
too, about never counting it. And--a stray sovereign or half-sovereign is 
useful to a man who only gets two quid a week. Understand?" 

"So you're a thief?" said Pratt bitterly. 

"I'm precisely what you are--a thief!" retorted Parrawhite. "You stole 
John Mallathorpe's will last night. I heard everything, I tell you!--and saw 
everything. I heard the whole business--what the old man said--what you, 
later, said to Eldrick. I saw old Bartle die--I saw you take the will from his 
pocket, read it, and put it in your pocket. I know all!--except the terms of 
the will. But--I've a pretty good idea of what those terms are. Do you know 
why? Because I watched you set off to Normandale by the eight-twenty 
train tonight!" 

"Hang you for a dirty sneak!" growled Pratt. 

Parrawhite laughed, and flourished a heavy stick which he carried. 

"Not a bit of it!" he said, almost pleasantly. "I thought you were more of 
a philosopher--I fancied I'd seen gleams--mere gleams--of philosophy in 
you at times. Fortunes of war, my boy! Come now--you've seen enough of 
me to know I'm an adventurer. This is an adventure of the sort I love. Go 
into it heart and soul, man! Own up!--you've found out that the will leaves 
the property away from the present holders, and you've been to Normandale 
to--bargain? Come, now!" 

"What then!" demanded Pratt. 


"Then, of course, I come in at the bargaining," answered Parrawhite. 
"I'm going to have my share. That's a certainty. You'd better take my advice. 
Because you're absolutely in my power. I've nothing to do but to tell Eldrick 
tomorrow morning." 

"Suppose I tell Eldrick tomorrow morning of what you've told me?" 
interjected Pratt. 

"Eldrick will believe me _ before you," retorted Parrawhite, 
imperturbably. "I'm a much cleverer, more plausible man than you are, my 
friend--I've had an experience of the world which you haven't, I can easily 
invent a fine excuse for being in that room. For two pins I'll incriminate 
you! See? Be reasonable--for if it comes to a contest of brains, you haven't a 
rabbit's chance against a fox. Tell me all about the will--and what you've 
done. You've got to--for, by the Lord Harry!--I'm going to have my share. 
Come, now!" 

Pratt stood, in a little hollow wherein they had paused, and thought, 
rapidly and angrily. There was no doubt about it--he was trapped. This 
fearful scoundrel at his side, who boasted of his cleverness, would stick to 
him like a leach--he would have to share. All his own smart schemes for 
exploiting Mrs. Mallathorpe, for ensuring himself a competence for life, 
were knocked on the head. There was no helping it--he would have to tell-- 
and to share. And so, sullenly, resentfully, he told. 

Parrawhite listened in silence, taking in every point. Pratt, knowing that 
concealment was useless, told the truth about everything, concisely, but 
omitting nothing. 

"All right!" remarked Parrawhite at the end, "Now, then, what terms do 
you mean to insist on?" 

"What's the good of going into that?" growled Pratt. "Now that you've 
stuck your foot in it, what do my terms matter?" 

"Quite right," agreed Parrawhite, "They don't. What matter is--our 
terms. Now let me suggest--no, insist on--what they must be. Cash! Do you 
know why I insist on that? No? Then I'll tell you. Because this young 
barrister chap, Collingwood, has evidently got some suspicion of-- 
something." 

"I can't see it," said Pratt uneasily. "He was only curious to know what 
that letter was about." 

"Never mind," continued Parrawhite. "He had some suspicion--or he 
wouldn't have gone out there almost as soon as he reached Barford after his 


grandfather's death. And even if suspicion is put to sleep for awhile, it can 
easily be reawakened, so--cash! We must profit at once--before any future 
risk arises. But--what terms were you thinking of?" 

"Stewardship of this estate for life," muttered Pratt gloomily. 

"With the risk of some discovery being made, some time, any time!" 
sneered Parrawhite. "Where are your brains, man? The old fellow, John 
Mallathorpe, probably made a draft or two of that will before he did his fair 
copy--he may have left those drafts among his papers." 

"If he did, Mrs. Mallathorpe 'ud find 'em," said Pratt slowly. "I don't 
believe there's the slightest risk. I've figured everything out. I don't believe 
there's any danger from Collingwood or from anybody--it's impossible! And 
if we take cash now--we're selling for a penny what we ought to get pounds 
for." 

"The present is much more important than the future, my friend," 
answered Parrawhite. "To me, at any rate. Now, then, this is my proposal. 
I'll be with you when this lady calls at your place tomorrow evening. We'll 
offer her the will, to do what she likes with, for ten thousand pounds. She 
can find that--quickly. When she pays--as she will!--we share, equally, and 
then--well, you can go to the devil! I shall go--somewhere else. So that's 
settled." 

"No!" said Pratt. 

Parrawhite turned sharply, and Pratt saw a sinister gleam in his eyes. 

"Did you say no?" he asked. 

"I said--no!" replied Pratt. "I'm not going to take five thousand pounds 
for a chance that's worth fifty thousand. Hang you!--if you hadn't been a 
black sneak-thief, as you are, I'd have had the whole thing to myself! And I 
don't know that I will give way to you. If it comes to it, my word's as good 
as yours--and I don't believe Eldrick would believe you before me. Pascoe 
wouldn't anyway. You've got a past!--in quod, I should think--my past's all 
right. I've a jolly good mind to let you do your worst--after all, I've got the 
will. And by george! now I come to think of it, you can do your worst! Tell 
what you like tomorrow morning. I shall tell 'em what you are--a 
scoundrel." 

He turned away at that--and as he turned, Parrawhite, with a queer cry 
of rage that might have come from some animal which saw its prey 
escaping, struck out at him with the heavy stick. The blow missed Pratt's 
head, but it grazed the tip of his ear, and fell slantingly on his left shoulder. 


And then the anger that had been boiling in Pratt ever since the touch on his 
arm in the dark lane, burst out in activity, and he turned on his assailant, 
gripped him by the throat before Parrawhite could move, and after choking 
and shaking him until his teeth rattled and his breath came in jerking sobs, 
flung him violently against the masses of stone by which they had been 
standing. 

Pratt was of considerable physical strength. He played cricket and 
football; he visited a gymnasium thrice a week. His hands had the grip of a 
blacksmith; his muscles were those of a prize-fighter. He had put more 
strength than he was aware of into his fierce grip on Parrawhite's throat; he 
had exerted far more force than he knew he was exerting, when he flung 
him away. He heard a queer cracking sound as the man struck something, 
and for the moment he took no notice of it--the pain of that glancing blow 
on his shoulder was growing acute, and he began to rub it with his free hand 
and to curse its giver. 

"Get up, you fool, and I'll give you some more!" he growled. "I'll teach 
you to----" 

He suddenly noticed the curiously still fashion in which Parrawhite was 
lying where he had flung him--noticed, too, as a cloud passed the moon and 
left it unveiled, how strangely white the man's face was. And just as 
suddenly Pratt forgot his own injury, and dropped on his knees beside his 
assailant. An instant later, and he knew that he was once more confronting 
death. For Parrawhite was as dead as Antony Bartle--violent contact of his 
head with a rock had finished what Pratt had nearly completed with that 
vicious grip. There was no questioning it, no denying it--Pratt was there in 
that lonely place, staring half consciously, half in terror, at a dead man. 

He stood up at last, cursing Parrawhite with the anger of despair. He had 
not one scrap of pity for him. All his pity was for himself. That he should 
have been brought into this!--that this vile little beast, perfect scum that he 
was, should have led him to what might be the utter ruin of his career!--it 
was shameful, it was abominable, it was cruel! He felt as if he could 
cheerfully tear Parrawhite's dead body to pieces. But even as these thoughts 
came, others of a more important nature crowded on them. For--there lay a 
dead man, who was not to be put in one's pocket, like a will. It was 
necessary to hide that thing from the light--ever that light. Within a few 
hours, morning would break, and lonely and deserted as that place was 


nowadays, some one might pass that way. Out of sight with him, then!--and 
quickly. 

Pratt was very well acquainted with the spot at which he stood. Those 
old quarries had a certain picturesqueness. They had become grass-grown; 
ivy, shrubs, trees had clustered about them--the people who lived in the few 
houses half a mile away, sometimes walked around them; the children made 
a playground of the place: Pratt himself had often gone into some quiet 
corner to read and smoke. And now his quick mind immediately suggested 
a safe hiding place for this thing that he could not carry away with him, and 
dare not leave to the morning sun--close by was a pit, formerly used for 
some quarrying purpose, which was filled, always filled, with water. It was 
evidently of considerable depth; the water was black in it; the mouth was 
partly obscured by a maze of shrub and bramble. It had been like that ever 
since Pratt came to lodge in that part of the district--ten or twelve years 
before; it would probably remain like that for many a long year to come. 
That bit of land was absolutely useless and therefore neglected, and as long 
as rain fell and water drained, that pit would always be filled to its brim. 

He remembered something else: also close by where he stood--a heap of 
old iron things--broken and disused picks, smashed rails, fragments thrown 
aside when the last of the limestone had been torn out of the quarries. Once 
more luck was playing into his hands--those odds and ends might have been 
put there for the very purpose to which he now meant to turn them. And 
being certain that he was alone, and secure, Pratt proceeded to go about his 
unpleasant task skilfully and methodically. He fetched a quantity of the 
iron, fastened it to the dead man's clothing, drew the body, thus weighted, to 
the edge of the pit, and prepared to slide it into the black water. But there an 
idea struck him. While he made these preparations he had had hosts of ideas 
as to his operations next morning--this idea was supplementary to them. 
Quickly and methodically he removed the contents of Parrawhite's pockets 
to his own--everything: money, watch and chain, even a ring which the dead 
man had been evidently vain of. Then he let Parrawhite glide into the water- 
-and after him he sent the heavy stick, carefully fastened to a bar of iron. 

Five minutes later, the surface of the water in that pit was as calm and 
unruffled as ever--not a ripple showed that it had been disturbed. And Pratt 
made his way out of the wilderness, swearing that he would never enter it 
again. 

CHAPTER VII 


THE SUPREME INDUCEMENT 

Pratt was in Eldrick & Pascoe's office soon after half-past eight next 
morning, and for nearly forty minutes he had the place entirely to himself. 
But it took only a few of those minutes for him to do what he had carefully 
planned before he went to bed the previous night. Shutting himself into 
Eldrick's private room, and making sure that he was alone that time, he 
immediately opened the drawer in the senior partner's desk, wherein 
Eldrick, culpably enough, as Parrawhite had sneeringly remarked, was 
accustomed to put loose money. Eldrick was strangely careless in that way: 
he would throw money into that drawer in presence of his clerks--notes, 
gold, silver. If it happened to occur to him, he would take the money out at 
the end of the afternoon and hand it to Pratt to lock up in the safe; but as 
often as not, it did not occur. Pratt had more than once ventured on a hint 
which was almost a remonstrance, and Eldrick had paid no attention to him. 
He was a careless, easy-going man in many respects, Eldrick, and liked to 
do things in his own way. And after all, as Pratt had decided, when he found 
that his hints were not listened to, it was Eldrick's own affair if he liked to 
leave the money lying about. 

There was money lying about in that drawer when Pratt drew it open; it 
was never locked, day or night, or, if it was, the key was left in it. As soon 
as he opened it, he saw gold--two or three sovereigns--and silver--a little 
pile of it. And, under a letter weight, four banknotes of ten pounds each. But 
this was precisely what Pratt had expected to see; he himself had handed 
banknotes, gold, and silver to Eldrick the previous evening, just after 
receiving them from a client who had called to pay his bill. And he had seen 
Eldrick place them in the drawer, as usual, and soon afterwards Eldrick had 
walked out, saying he was going to the club, and he had never returned. 

What Pratt now did was done as the result of careful thought and 
deliberation. There was a cheque-book lying on top of some papers in the 
drawer; he took it up and tore three cheques out of it. Then he picked up the 
bank-notes, tore them and the abstracted blank cheques into pieces, and 
dropped the pieces in the fire recently lighted by the caretaker. He watched 
these fragments burn, and then he put the gold and silver in his hip-pocket, 
where he already carried a good deal of his own, and walked out. 

Nine o'clock brought the office-boy; a quarter-past nine brought the 
clerks; at ten o'clock Eldrick walked in. According to custom, Pratt went 
into Eldrick's room with the letters, and went through them with him. One 


of them contained a legal document over which the solicitor frowned a 
little. 

"Ask Parrawhite's opinion about that," he said presently, indicating a 
marked paragraph. 

"Parrawhite has not come in this moming, sir," observed Pratt, gathering 
up letters and papers. "I'll draw his attention to it when he arrives." 

He went into the outer office, only to be summoned back to Eldrick a 
few minutes later. The senior partner was standing by his desk, looking a 
little concerned, and, thought Pratt, decidedly uncomfortable. He motioned 
the clerk to close the door. 

"Has Parrawhite come?" he asked. 

"No," replied Pratt, "Not yet, Mr. Eldrick." 

"Is--is he usually late?" inquired Eldrick. 

"Usually quite punctual--half-past nine," said Pratt. 

Eldrick glanced at his watch; then at his clerk. 

"Didn't you give me some cash last night?" he asked. 

"Forty-three pounds nine," answered Pratt. "Thompson's bill of costs-- 
he paid it yesterday afternoon." 

Eldrick looked more uncomfortable than ever. 

"Well--the fact is," he said, "I--I meant to hand it to you to put in the 
safe, Pratt, but I didn't come back from the club. And--it's gone!" 

Pratt simulated concern--but not astonishment. And Eldrick pulled open 
the drawer, and waved a hand over it. 

"I put it down there," he said. "Very careless of me, no doubt--but 
nothing of this sort has ever happened before, and--however, there's the 
unpleasant fact, Pratt. The money's gone!" 

Pratt, who had hastily turned over the papers and other contents of the 
drawer, shook his head and used his privilege as an old and confidential 
servant. "I've always said, sir, that it was a great mistake to leave loose 
money lying about," he remarked mournfully. "If there'd only been a 
practice of letting me lock anything of that sort up in the safe every night-- 
and this chequebook, too, sir--then----" 

"I know--I know!" said Eldrick. "Very reprehensible on my part--I'm 
afraid I am careless--no doubt of it. But----" 

He in his turn was interrupted by Pratt, who was turning over the 
cheque-book. 


"Some cheque forms have been taken out of this," he said. "Three! at 
the end. Look there, sir!" 

Eldrick uttered an exclamation of intense annoyance and disgust. He 
looked at the despoiled cheque-book, and flung it into the drawer. 

"Pratt!" he said, turning half appealingly, half confidentially to the clerk. 
"Don't say a word of this--above all, don't mention it to Mr. Pascoe. It's my 
fault and I must make the forty-three pounds good. Pratt, I'm afraid this is 
Parrawhite's work. I--well, I may as well tell you--he'd been in trouble 
before he came here. I gave him another chance--I'd known him, years ago. 
I thought he'd go straight. But--I fear he's been tempted. He may have seen 
me leave money about. Was he in here last night?" 

Pratt pointed to a document which lay on Eldrick's desk. 

"He came in here to leave that for your perusal," he answered. "He was 
in here--alone--a minute or two before he left." 

All these lies came readily and naturally--and Eldrick swallowed each. 
He shook his head. 

"My fault--all my fault!" he said. "Look here--keep it quiet. But--do you 
know where Parrawhite has lived--lodged?" 

"No!" replied Pratt. "Some of the others may, though!" 

"Try to find out--quickly," continued Eldrick; "Then, make some excuse 
to go out--take papers somewhere, or something--and find if he's left his 
lodgings! I--I don't want to set the police on him. He was a decent fellow, 
once. See what you can make out, Pratt. In strict secrecy, you know---I do 
not want this to go further." 

Pratt could have danced for joy when he presently went out into the 
town. There would be no hue-and-cry after Parrawhite--none! Eldrick 
would accept the fact that Parrawhite had robbed him and flown--and 
Parrawhite would never be heard of--never mentioned again. It was the 
height of good luck for him. Already he had got rid of any small scraps of 
regret or remorse about the killing of his fellow-clerk. Why should he be 
sorry? The scoundrel had tried to murder him, thinking no doubt that he had 
the will on him. And he had not meant to kill him--what he had done, he 
had done in self-defence. No--everything was working most admirably-- 
Parrawhite's previous bad record, Eldrick's carelessness and his desire to 
shut things up: it was all good. From that day forward, Parrawhite would be 
as if he had never been. Pratt was not even afraid of the body being 
discovered--though he believed that it would remain where it was for ever-- 


for the probability was that the authorities would fill up that pit with earth 
and stones. But if it was brought to light? Why, the explanation was simple. 

Parrawhite, having robbed his employer, had been robbed himself, 
possibly by men with whom he had been drinking, and had been murdered 
in the bargain. No suspicion could attach to him, Pratt--he had nothing to 
fear--nothing! 

For the form of the thing, he called at the place whereat Parrawhite had 
lodged--they had seen nothing of him since the previous morning. They 
were poor, cheap lodgings in a mean street. The woman of the house said 
that Parrawhite had gone out as usual the morning before, and had never 
been in again. In order to find out all he could, Pratt asked if he had left 
much behind him in the way of belongings, and--just as he had expected-- 
he learned that Parrawhite's personal property was remarkably limited: he 
possessed only one suit of clothes and not over much besides, said the 
landlady. 

"Is there aught wrong?" she asked, when Pratt had finished his 
questions. "Are you from where he worked?" 

"That's it," answered Pratt, "And he hasn't turned up this morning, and 
we think he's left the town. Owe you anything, missis?" 

"Nay, nothing much," she replied. "Ten shillings ‘ud cover it, mister." 

Pratt gave her half a sovereign. It was not out of consideration for her, 
nor as a concession to Parrawhite's memory: it was simply to stop her from 
coming down to Eldrick & Pascoe's. 

"Well, I don't think you'll see him again," he remarked. "And I dare say 
you won't care if you don't." 

He turned away then, but before he had gone far, the woman called him 
back. 

"What am I to do with his bits of things, mister, if he doesn't come 
back?" she asked. 

"Aught you please," answered Pratt, indifferently. "Throw 'em on the 
dust-heap." 

As he went back to the centre of the town, he occupied himself in 
considering his attitude to Mrs. Mallathorpe when she called on him that 
evening. In spite of his own previous notion, and of his carefully-worked- 
out scheme about the stewardship, he had been impressed by what 
Parrawhite has said as to the wisdom of selling the will for cash. Pratt did 
not believe that there was anything in the Collingwood suggestion--no 


doubt whatever, he had decided, that old Bartle had meant to tell Mrs. 
Mallathorpe of his discovery when she called in answer to his note, but as 
he had died before she could call, and as he had told nobody but him, Pratt, 
what possible danger could there be from Collingwood? And a stewardship 
for life appealed to him. He knew, from observation of the world, what a 
fine thing it is to have a certainty. 

Once he became steward and agent of the Normandale Grange estate, he 
would stick there, until he had saved a tidy heap of money. Then he would 
retire--with a pension and a handsome present--and enjoy himself. To be 
provided for, for life!--what more could a wise man want? And yet--there 
was something in what that devil Parrawhite had urged. 

For there was a risk--however small--of discovery, and if discovery 
were made, there would be a nice penalty to pay. It might, after all, be better 
to sell the will outright--for as much ready money as ever he could get, and 
to take his gains far away, and start out on a career elsewhere. After all, 
there was much to be said for the old proverb. The only question was--was 
the bird in hand worth the two; or the money, which he believed he would 
net in the bush? 

Pratt's doubts on this point were settled in a curious fashion. He had 
reached the centre of the town in his return to Eldrick's, and there, in the 
fashionable shopping street, he ran up against an acquaintance. He and the 
acquaintance stopped and chatted--about nothing. And as they lounged on 
the curb, a smart victoria drew up close by, and out of it, alone, stepped a 
girl who immediately attracted Pratt's eyes. He watched her across the 
pavement; he watched her into the shop. And his companion laughed. 

"That's the sort!" he remarked flippantly. "If you and I had one each, old 
man--what?" 

"Who is she?" demanded Pratt. 

The acquaintance stared at him in surprise. 

"What!" he exclaimed. "You don't know. That's Miss Mallathorpe." 

"T didn't know," said Pratt. "Fact!" 

He waited until Nesta Mallathorpe came out and drove away--so that he 
could get another and a closer look at her. And when she was gone, he went 
slowly back to the office, his mind made up. Risk or no risk, he would carry 
out his original notion. Whatever Mrs. Mallathorpe might offer, he would 
stick to his idea of close and intimate connection with Normandale Grange. 

CHAPTER VIII 


TERMS 

Mrs. Mallathorpe, left to face the situation which Pratt had revealed to 
her in such sudden and startling fashion, had been quick to realize its 
seriousness. It had not taken much to convince her that the clerk knew what 
he was talking about. She had no doubt whatever that he was right when he 
said that the production of John Mallathorpe's will would mean 
dispossession to her children, and through them to herself. Nor had she any 
doubt, either, of Pratt's intention to profit by his discovery. She saw that he 
was a young man of determination, not at all scrupulous, eager to seize on 
anything likely to turn to his own advantage. She was, in short, at his mercy. 
And she had no one to turn to. Her son was weak, purposeless, almost 
devoid of character; he cared for nothing beyond ease and comfort, and left 
everything to her so long as he was allowed to do what he liked. She dared 
not confide in him--he was not fit to be entrusted with such a secret, nor 
endowed with the courage to carry it boldly and unflinchingly. Nor dare she 
confide it to her daughter--Nesta was as strong as her brother was weak: 
Mrs. Mallathorpe had only told the plain truth when she said to Pratt that if 
her daughter knew of the will she would go straight to the two trustees. No- 
-she would have to do everything herself. And she could do nothing save 
under Pratt's dictation. So long as he had that will in his possession, he 
could make her agree to whatever terms he liked to insist upon. 

She spent a sleepless night, resolving all sorts of plans; she resolved 
more plans and schemes during the day which followed. But they all ended 
at the same point--Pratt. All the future depended upon--Pratt. And by the 
end of the day it had come to this--she must make a determined effort to 
buy Pratt clean out, so that she could get the will into her own possession 
and destroy it. She knew that she could easily find the necessary money-- 
Harper Mallathorpe had such a natural dislike of all business matters and 
was so little fitted to attend to them that he was only too well content to 
leave everything relating to the estate and the mill at Barford to his mother. 
Up to that time Mrs. Mallathorpe had managed the affairs of both, and she 
had large sums at her disposal, out of which she could pay Pratt without 
even Harper being aware that she was paying him anything. And surely no 
young man in Pratt's position--a mere clerk, earning a few pounds a week-- 
would refuse a big sum of ready money! It seemed incredible to her--and 
she went into Barford towards evening hoping that by the time she returned 
the will would have been burned to grey ashes. 


Mrs. Mallathorpe used some ingenuity in making her visit to Pratt. 
Giving out that she was going to see a friend in Barford, of whose illness 
she had just heard, she drove into the town, and on arriving near the Town 
Hall dismissed her carriage, with orders to the coachman to put up his 
horses at a certain livery stable, and to meet her at the same place at a 
specified time. Then she went away on foot, and drew a thick veil over her 
face before hiring a cab in which she drove up to the outskirt on which Pratt 
had his lodging. She was still veiled when Pratt's landlady showed her into 
the clerk's sitting-room. 

"Is it safe here?" she asked at once. "Is there no fear of anybody hearing 
what we may say?" 

"None!" answered Pratt reassuringly. "I know these folks--I've lived 
here several years. And nobody could hear however much they put their 
ears to the keyhole. Good thick old walls, these, Mrs. Mallathorpe, and a 
solid door. We're as safe here as we were in your study last night." 

Mrs. Mallathorpe sat down in the chair which Pratt politely drew near 
his fire. She raised her veil and looked at him, and the clerk saw at once 
how curious and eager she was. 

"That--will!" she said, in a low voice. "Let me see it--first." 

"One moment," answered Pratt. "First--you understand that I'm not 
going to let you handle it. I'll hold it before you, so you can read it. Second- 
-you give me your promise--I'm trusting you--that you'll make no attempt to 
seize it. It's not going out of my hands." 

"I'm only a woman--and you're a strong man," she retorted sullenly. 

"Quite so," said Pratt. "But women have a trick of snatching at things. 
And--if you please--you'll do exactly what I tell you to do. Put your hands 
behind you! If I see you make the least movement with them--back goes the 
will into my pocket!" 

If Pratt had looked more closely at her just then, he would have taken 
warning from the sudden flash of hatred and resentment which swept across 
Mrs. Mallathorpe's face--it would have told him that he was dealing with a 
dangerous woman who would use her wits to circumvent and beat him--if 
not now, then later. But he was moving the gas bracket over the 
mantelpiece, and he did not see. 

"Very well--but I had no intention of touching it," said Mrs. 
Mallathorpe. "All I want is to see it--and read it." 


She obediently followed out Pratt's instructions, and standing in front of 
her he produced the will, unfolded it, and held it at a convenient distance 
before her eyes. He watched her closely, as she read it, and he saw her grow 
very pale. 

"Take your time--read it over two or three times," he said quietly. "Get it 
well into your mind, Mrs. Mallathorpe." 

She nodded her head at last, and Pratt stepped back, folded up the will, 
and turning to a heavy box which lay open on the table, placed it within, 
under lock and key. And that done, he turned back and took a chair, close to 
his visitor. 

"Safe there, Mrs. Mallathorpe," he said with a glance that was both 
reassuring and cunning. "But only for the night. I keep a few securities of 
my own at one of the banks in the town--never mind which--and that will 
shall be deposited with them tomorrow morning." 

Mrs. Mallathorpe shook her head. 

"No!" she said. "Because--you'll come to terms with me." 

Pratt shook his head, too, and he laughed. 

"Of course I shall come to terms with you," he answered. "But they'll be 
my terms--and they don't include any giving up of that document. That's 
flat, Mrs. Mallathorpe!" 

"Not if I make it worth your while?" she asked. "Listen!--you don't 
know what ready money I can command. Ready money, I tell you--cash 
down, on the spot!" 

"I've a pretty good notion," responded Pratt. "It's generally understood 
in the town that your son's a mere figure-head, and that you're the real boss 
of the whole show. I know that you're at the mill four times a week, and that 
the managers are under your thumb. I know that you manage everything 
connected with the estate. So, of course, I know you've lots of ready money 
at your disposal." 

"And I know that you don't earn more than four or five pounds a week, 
at the outside," said Mrs. Mallathorpe quietly. "Come, now--just think what 
a nice, convenient thing it would be to a young man of your age to have--a 
capital. Capital! It would be the making of you. You could go right away--to 
London, say, and start out on whatever you liked. Be sensible--sell me that 
paper--and be done with the whole thing." 

"No!" replied Pratt. 


Mrs. Mallathorpe looked at him for a full moment. She was a shrewd 
judge of character, and she felt that Pratt was one of those men who are hard 
to stir from a position once adopted. But she had to make her effort--and she 
made it in what she thought the most effective way. 

"T'll give you five thousand pounds--cash--for it," she said. "Meet me 
with it tomorrow--anywhere you like in the town--any time you like--and 
I'll hand you the money--in notes." 

"No!" said Pratt. "No!" 

Once more she looked at him. And Pratt looked back--and smiled. 

"When I say no, I mean no," he went on. "And I never meant 'No' more 
firmly than I do now." 

"I don't believe you," she answered, affecting a doubt which she 
certainly did not feel. "You're only holding out for more money." 

"If I were holding out for more money, Mrs. Mallathorpe," replied Pratt, 
"if I meant to sell you that will for cash payment, I should have stated my 
terms to you last night. I should have said precisely how much I wanted-- 
and I shouldn't have budged from the amount. Mrs. Mallathorpe!--it's no 
good. I've got my own schemes, and my own ideas--and I'm going to carry 
‘em out. I want you to appoint me steward to your property, your affairs, for 
life." 

"Life!" she exclaimed. "Life!" 

"My life," answered Pratt. "And let me tell you--you'll find me a first- 
class man--a good, faithful, honest servant. I'll do well by you and yours. 
You'll never regret it as long as you live. It'll be the best day's work you've 
ever done. I'll look after your son's interests--everybody's interests--as if 
they were my own. As indeed," he added, with a sly glance, "they will be." 

Mrs. Mallathorpe realized the finality, the resolve, in all this--but she 
made one more attempt. 

"Ten thousand!" she said. "Come, now!--think what ten thousand 
pounds in cash would mean to you!" 

"No--nor twenty thousand," replied Pratt. "I've made up my mind. I'll 
have my own terms. It's no use--not one bit of use--haggling or discussing 
matters further. I'm in possession of the will--and therefore of the situation, 
Mrs. Mallathorpe, you've just got to do what I tell you!" 

He got up from his chair, and going over to a side-table took from it a 
blotting-pad, some writing paper and a pencil. For the moment his back was 
turned--and again he did not see the look of almost murderous hatred which 


came into his visitor's eyes; had he seen and understood it, he might even 
then have reconsidered matters and taken Mrs. Mallathorpe's last offer. But 
the look had gone when he turned again, and he noticed nothing as he 
handed over the writing materials. 

"What are these for?" she asked. 

"You'll see in a moment," replied Pratt, reseating himself, and drawing 
his chair a little nearer her own. "Now listen--because it's no good arguing 
any more. You're going to give me that stewardship and agency. You'll 
simply tell your son that it's absolutely necessary to have a steward. He'll 
agree. If he doesn't, no matter--you'll convince him. Now, then, we must do 
it in a fashion that won't excite any suspicion. Thus--in a few days--say next 
week--you'll insert in the Barford papers--all three of them--the 
advertisement I'm going to dictate to you. We'll put it in the usual, formal 
phraseology. Write this down, if you please, Mrs. Mallathorpe." 

He dictated an advertisement, setting forth the requirements of which he 
had spoken, and Mrs. Mallathorpe obeyed him and wrote. She hated Pratt 
more than ever at that moment--there was a quiet, steadfast implacability 
about him that made her feel helpless. But she restrained all sign of it, and 
when she had done his bidding she looked at him as calmly as he looked at 
her. 

"I am to insert this in the Barford papers next week," she said. "And-- 
what then?" 

"Then you'll get a lot of applications for the job," chuckled Pratt. 
"There'll be mine amongst them. You can throw most of ‘em in the fire. 
Keep a few for form's sake. Profess to discuss them with Mr. Harper--but let 
the discussion be all on your side. I'll send two or three good testimonials-- 
you'll incline to me from the first. You'll send for me. Your interview with 
me will be highly satisfactory. And you'll give me the appointment." 

"And--your terms?" asked Mrs. Mallathorpe. Now that her own scheme 
had failed, she seemed quite placable to all Pratt's proposals--a sure sign of 
danger to him if he had only known it. "Better let me know them now--and 
have done with it." 

"Quite so," agreed Pratt. "But first of all--can you keep this secret to 
yourself and me? The money part, any way?" 

"T can--and shall," she answered. 

"Good!" said Pratt. "Very well. I want a thousand a year. Also I want 
two rooms--and a business room--at the Grange. I shall not interfere with 


you or your family, or your domestic arrangements, but I shall expect to 
have all my meals served to me from your kitchen, and to have one of your 
servants at my disposal. I know the Grange--I've been over it more than 
once. There's much more room there than you can make use of. Give me the 
rooms I want in one of the wings. I shan't disturb any of you. You'll never 
see me except on business--and if you want to." 

Again the calm acquiescence which would have surprised some men. 
Why Pratt failed to be surprised by it was because he was just then feeling 
exceedingly triumphant--he believed that Mrs. Mallathorpe was, 
metaphorically, at his feet. He had more than a little vanity in him, and it 
pleased him greatly, that dictating of terms: he saw himself a conqueror, 
with his foot on the neck of his victim. 

"Ts that all, then?" asked the visitor. 

"All!" answered Pratt. 

Mrs. Mallathorpe calmly folded up the draft advertisement and placed it 
in her purse. Then she rose and adjusted her veil. 

"Then--there is nothing to be done until I get your answer to this--your 
application?" she asked. "Very well." 

Pratt showed her out, and walked to the cab with her. He went back to 
his rooms highly satisfied--and utterly ignorant of what Mrs. Mallathorpe 
was thinking as she drove away. 

CHAPTER IX 

UNTIL NEXT SPRING 

Within a week of his sudden death in Eldrick's private office, old 
Antony Bartle was safely laid in the tomb under the yew-tree of which Mrs. 
Clough had spoken with such appreciation, and his grandson had entered 
into virtual possession of all that he had left. Collingwood found little 
difficulty in settling his grandfather's affairs. Everything had been left to 
him: he was sole executor as well as sole residuary legatee. He found his 
various tasks made uncommonly easy. Another bookseller in the town 
hurried to buy the entire stock and business, goodwill, book debts, 
everything--Collingwood was free of all responsibility of the shop in Quagg 
Alley within a few days of the old man's funeral. And when he had made a 
handsome present to the housekeeper, a suitable one to the shop-boy, and 
paid his grandfather's last debts, he was free to depart--a richer man by 
some five-and-twenty thousand pounds than when he hurried down to 
Barford in response to Eldrick's telegram. 


He sat in Eldrick's office one afternoon, winding up his affairs with him. 
There were certain things that Eldrick & Pascoe would have to do; as for 
himself it was necessary for him to get back to London. 

"There's something I want to propose to you," said Eldrick, when they 
had finished the immediate business. "You're going to practise, of course?" 

"Of course!" replied Collingwood, with a laugh. "If I get the chance!" 

"You'll get the chance," said Eldrick. "What were you going in for?" 

"Commercial law--company law--as a_ special thing," answered 
Collingwood. 

"Why?" 

"T'll tell you what it is," continued Eldrick eagerly. "There's a career for 
you if you'll take my advice. Leave London--come down here and take 
chambers in the town, and go the North-Eastern Circuit. I'll promise you-- 
for our firm alone--plenty of work. You'll get more--there's lots of work 
waiting here for a good, smart young barrister. Ah!--you smile, but I know 
what I'm talking about. You don't know Barford men. They believe in the 
old adage that one should look at home before going abroad. They're 
terribly litigious, too, and if you were here, on the spot, they'd give you 
work. What do you say, Collingwood?" 

"That sounds very tempting. But I was thinking of sticking to London." 

"Not one hundredth part of the chance in London that there is here!" 
affirmed Eldrick. "We badly want two or three barristers in this place. A 
man who's really well up in commercial and company law would soon have 
his hands full. There's work, I tell you. Take my advice, and come!" 

"IT couldn't come--in any case--for a few months," said Collingwood, 
musingly. "Of course, if you really think there's an opening----" 

"I know there is!" asserted Eldrick. "I'll guarantee you lots of work--our 
work. I'm sick of fetching men down all the way from town, or getting them 
from Leeds. Come!--and you'll see." 

"I might come in a few months' time, and try things for a year or two," 
replied Collingwood. "But I'm off to India, you know, next week, and I shall 
be away until the end of spring--four months or so." 

"To India!" exclaimed Eldrick. "What are you going to do there?" 

"Sir John Standridge," said Collingwood, mentioning a famous legal 
luminary of the day, "is going out to Hyderabad to take certain evidence, 
and hold a sort of inquiry, in a big case, and I'm going with him as his 


secretary and assistant--I was in his chambers for two years, you know. We 
leave next week, and we shall not be back until the end of April." 

"Lucky man!" remarked the solicitor. "Well, when you return, don't 
forget what I've said. Come back!--you'll not regret it. Come and settle 
down. Bye-the-bye, you're not engaged, are you?" 

"Engaged?" said Collingwood. "To what--to whom--what do you 
mean?" 

"Engaged to be married," answered Eldrick coolly. "You're not? Good! 
If you want a wife, there's Miss Mallathorpe. Nice, clever girl, my boy--and 
no end of what Barford folk call brass. The very woman for you." 

"Do you Barford people ever think of anything else but what you call 
brass?" asked Collingwood, laughing. 

"Sometimes," replied Eldrick. "But it's generally of something that 
nothing but brass can bring or produce. After all, a rich wife isn't a 
despicable thing, nowadays. You've seen this young lady?" 

"I've been there once," asserted Collingwood. 

"Go again--before you leave," counselled Eldrick. "You're just the right 
man. Listen to the counsels of the wise! And while you're in India, think 
well over my other advice. I tell you there's a career for you, here in the 
North, that you'd never get in town." 

Collingwood left him and went out--to find a motorcar and drive off to 
Normandale Grange, not because Eldrick had advised him to go, but 
because of his promise to Harper and Nesta Mallathorpe. And once more he 
found Nesta alone, and though he had no spice of vanity in his composition 
it seemed to him that she was glad when he walked into the room in which 
they had first met. 

"My mother is out--gone to town--to the mill," she said. "And Harper is 
knocking around the park with a gun--killing rabbits--and time. He'll be in 
presently to tea--and he'll be delighted to see you. Are you going to stay in 
Barford much longer?" 

"I'm going up to town this evening--seven o'clock train," answered 
Collingwood, watching her keenly. "All my business is finished now--for 
the present." 

"But--you'll be coming back?" she asked. 

"Perhaps," he said. "I may come back--after a while." 

"When you do come back," she went on, a little hurriedly, "will you 
come and see us again? I--it's difficult to explain--but I do wish Harper 


knew more men--the right sort of men. Do you understand?" 

"You mean--he needs more company?" 

"More company of the right kind. He doesn't know many nice men. And 
he has so little to occupy him. He's no head for business--my mother attends 
to all that--and he doesn't care much about sport--and when he goes into 
Barford he only hangs about the club, and, I'm afraid, at two or three of the 
hotels there, and--it's not good for him." 

"Can't you get him interested in anything?" suggested Collingwood. "Is 
there nothing that he cares about?" 

"He never did care about anything," replied Nesta with a sigh. "He's 
apathetic! He just moves along. Sometimes I think he was born half asleep, 
and he's never been really awakened. Pity, isn't it?” 

"Considering everything--a great pity," agreed Collingwood. "But--he's 
provided for." 

Nesta gave him a swift glance. 

"It might have been a good deal better for him if he hadn't been 
provided for!" she said. "He'd have just had to do something, then. But--if 
you come back, you'll come here sometimes?" 

"Of course!" answered Collingwood. "And if I come back, it will 
probably be to stop here. Mr. Eldrick says there's a lot of work going 
begging in Barford--for a smart young barrister well up in commercial law. 
Perhaps I may try to come up to his standard--I'm certainly young, but I 
don't know whether I'm smart." 

"Better come and try," she said, smiling. "Don't forget that I've seen you 
look the part, anyway--your wig and gown suited you very well." 

"Theatrical properties," he replied, laughing. "The wig was too small, 
and the gown too long. Well--we'll see. But in the meantime, I'm going 
away for four months--to India." 

"To India--four months!" she exclaimed. "That sounds nice." 

"Legal business," said Collingwood. "I shall be back about the end of 
April--and then I shall probably come down here again, and seriously 
consider Eldrick's suggestion. I'm very much inclined to take it." 

"Then--you'd leave London?" she asked. 

"T've little to leave there," replied Collingwood. "My father and mother 
are dead, and I've no brothers, no sisters--no very near relations. Sounds 
lonely, doesn't it?" 

"One can feel lonely when one has relations," said Nesta. 


"Are you saying that from--experience?" he asked. 

"I often wish I had more to do," she answered frankly. "What's the use 
of denying it? I've next to nothing to do, here. I liked my work at the 
hospital--I was busy all day. Here----" 

"If I were you," interrupted Collingwood, "I'd set to work nursing in 
another fashion. Look after your brother! Get him going at something--even 
if it's playing golf. Play with him! It would do him--and you--all the good in 
the world if you got thoroughly infatuated with even a game. Don't you 
see?" 

"You mean--anything is better than nothing," she replied. "All right--I'll 
try that, anyway. For--I'm anxious about Harper. All this money!--and no 
occupation!" 

Collingwood, who was sitting near the windows, looked out across the 
park and into the valley beyond. 

"I should have thought that a man who had come into an estate like this 
would have found plenty of occupation," he remarked. "What is there, 
beside the house and this park?" 

Nesta, who had busied herself with some fancy-work since 
Collingwood's entrance, laid it down and came to the windows. She pointed 
to certain roofs and gables in the valley. 

"There's the whole village of Normandale," she said. "A busy place, no 
doubt, but it's all Harper's--he's lord of the manor. He's patron of the living, 
too. It's all his--farms, cottages, everything. And the woods, and the park, 
and this house, and a stretch of the moors, as well. Of course, he ought to 
find a lot to do--but he doesn't. Perhaps because my mother does 
everything. She really is a business woman." 

Collingwood looked out over the area which Nesta had indicated. 
Harper Mallathorpe, he calculated, must be possessed of some three or four 
thousand acres. 

"A fine property!" he said. "He's a very fortunate fellow!" 

Just then this very fortunate fellow came in. His face, dull enough as he 
entered, lighted up at sight of a visitor, and fell again when Collingwood 
explained that his visit was a mere flying one, and that he was returning to 
London that night. Collingwood led him on to the project which he had 
mentioned at his previous visit--the making of golf links in the park, and 
pointed out, as a devotee of the sport, what a fine course could be made. 
Before he left he had succeeded in arousing like interest in Harper--he 


promised to go into the matter, and to employ a man whom Collingwood 
recommended as an expert in laying out golf courses. 

"You'll have got your greens in something like order by this time next 
year, if you start operations soon," said Collingwood. "And then, if I settle 
down at Barford, I'll come out now and then, if you'll let me." 

"Let you!" exclaimed Harper. "By Jove!--we're only too glad to have 
anybody out here--aren't we, Nesta?" 

"We shall always be glad to see Mr. Collingwood," said Nesta. 

Collingwood went away with that last intimation warm in his memory. 
He had an idea that the girl meant what she said--and for a moment he was 
sorry that he was going to India. He might have settled down at Barford 
there and then, and--but at that he laughed at himself. 

"A young woman with several thousands a year of her own!" he said. 
"Of course, she'll marry some big pot in the county. They feel a little lonely, 
those two, just now, because everything's new to them, and they're new to 
their changed circumstances. But when I get back--ah!--I guess they'll have 
got plenty of people around them." 

And he determined, being a young man of sense, not to think any more- 
-for already he had thought a good deal of Nesta Mallathorpe, until he 
returned from his Indian travels. Let him attend to his business, and leave 
possibilities until they came nearer. 

"All the same." he mused, as he drew near the town again, "I'm pretty 
sure I shall come back here next spring--I feel like it." 

He called in at Eldrick's office on his way to the hotel, to take some 
documents which had been preparing for him. It was then late in the 
afternoon, and no one but Pratt was there--Pratt, indeed, had been waiting 
until Collingwood called. 

"Going back to town, Mr. Collingwood?" asked Pratt as he handed over 
a big envelope. "When shall we have the pleasure of seeing you again, sir?" 

Something in the clerk's tone made Collingwood think--he could not tell 
why--that Pratt was fishing for information. And--also for reasons which he 
could not explain--Collingwood had taken a curious dislike to Pratt, and 
was not inclined to give him any confidence. 

"I don't know," he answered, a little icily. "I am leaving for India next 
week." 

He bade the clerk a formal farewell and went off, and Pratt locked the 
office door and slowly followed him downstairs. 


"To India!" he said to himself, watching the young barrister's retreating 
figure. "To India, eh? For a time--or for--what?" 

Anyway, that was good news, Pratt had seen in Collingwood a possible 
rival. 

CHAPTER X 

THE FOOT-BRIDGE 

Collingwood's return to London was made on a Friday evening: next 
day he began the final preparations for his departure to India on the 
following Thursday. He was looking forward to his journey and his stay in 
India with keen expectation. He would have the society of a particularly 
clever and brilliant man; they were to break their journey in Italy and in 
Egypt; he would enjoy exceptional facilities for seeing the native life of 
India; he would gain valuable experience. It was a chance at which any 
young man would have jumped, and Collingwood had been greatly envied 
when it was known that Sir John Standridge had offered it to him. And yet 
he was conscious that if he could have done precisely what he desired, he 
would have stayed longer at Barford, in order to see more of Nesta 
Mallathorpe. Already it seemed a long time to the coming spring, when he 
would be back--and free to go North again. 

But Collingwood was fated to go North once more much sooner than he 
had dreamed of. As he sat at breakfast in his rooms on the Monday morning 
after his departure from Barford, turning over his newspaper with no 
particular aim or interest, his attention was suddenly and sharply arrested by 
a headline. Even that headline might not have led him to read what lay 
beneath. But in the same instant in which he saw it he also saw a name-- 
Mallathorpe. In the next he knew that heavy trouble had fallen on 
Normandale Grange, the very day after he had left it. 

This is what Collingwood read as he sat, coffee-cup in one hand, 
newspaper in the other--staring at the lines of unleaded type: 

TRAGIC FATE OF YOUNG YORKSHIRE SQUIRE 

"A fatal accident, of a particularly sad and disturbing nature, occurred 
near Barford, Yorkshire, on Saturday. About four o'clock on Saturday 
afternoon, Mr. Linford Pratt, managing clerk to Messrs. Eldrick & Pascoe, 
Solicitors, of Barford, who was crossing the grounds of Normandale Grange 
on his way to a business appointment, discovered the dead body of Mr. H. J. 
Mallathorpe, the owner of the Normandale Estate, lying in a roadway which 
at that point is spanned, forty feet above, by a narrow foot-bridge. The latter 


is an ancient construction of wood, and there is no doubt that it was in 
extremely bad repair, and had given way when the unfortunate young 
gentleman, who was out shooting in his park, stepped upon it. Mr. 
Mallathorpe, who was only twenty-four years of age, succeeded to the 
Normandale estates, one of the finest properties in the neighbourhood of 
Barford, about two years ago, under somewhat romantic--and also tragic-- 
circumstances, their previous owner, his uncle, Mr. John Mallathorpe, a 
well-known Barford manufacturer, meeting a sudden death by the falling of 
his mill chimney--a catastrophe which also caused the deaths of several of 
his employees. Mr. John Mallathorpe died intestate, and the estate at 
Normandale passed to the young gentleman who met such a sad fate on 
Saturday afternoon. Mr. H.J. Mallathorpe was unmarried, and it is 
understood that Normandale (which includes the village of that name, the 
advowson of the living, and about four thousand acres of land) now 
becomes the property of his sister, Miss Nesta Mallathorpe." 

Collingwood set down his cup, and dropped the newspaper. He was but 
half way through his breakfast, but all his appetite had vanished. All that he 
was conscious of was that here was trouble and grief for a girl in whom--it 
was useless to deny it--he had already begun to take a warm interest. And 
suddenly he started from his chair and snatched up a railway guide. As he 
turned over its pages, he thought rapidly. The preparations for his journey to 
India were almost finished--what was not done he could do in a few hours. 
He had no further appointment with Sir John Standridge until nine o'clock 
on Thursday morning, when he was to meet him at the train for Dover and 
Paris. Monday--Tuesday--Wednesday--he had three days--ample time to 
hurry down to Normandale, to do what he could to help there, and to get 
back in time to make his own last arrangements. He glanced at his watch-- 
he had forty minutes in which to catch an express from King's Cross to 
Barford. Without further delay he picked up a suit-case which was already 
packed and set out for the station. 

He was in Barford soon after two o'clock--in Eldrick's office by half- 
past two. Eldrick shook his head at sight of him. 

"I can guess what's brought you down, Collingwood," he said. "Good of 
you, of course--I don't think they've many friends out there." 

"I can scarcely call myself that--yet," answered Collingwood. "But--I 
thought I might be of some use. I'll drive out there presently. But first--how 
was it?" 


Eldrick shook his head. 

"Don't know much more than what the papers say," he answered. 
"There's an old foot-bridge there that spans a road in the park--road cut 
through a ravine. They say it was absolutely rotten, and the poor chap's 
weight was evidently too much for it. And there was a drop of forty feet 
into a hard road. Extraordinary thing that nobody on the estate seems to 
have known of the dangerous condition of that bridge!--but they say it was 
little used--simply a link between one plantation and another. However;--it's 
done, now. Our clerk--Pratt, you know--found the body. Hadn't been dead 
five minutes, Pratt says." 

"What was Pratt doing there?" asked Collingwood. 

"Oh, business of his own," replied Eldrick. "Not ours. There was an 
advertisement in Saturday's papers which set out that a steward was wanted 
for the Normandale estate, and Pratt mentioned it to me in the morning that 
he thought of applying for the job if we'd give him a good testimonial. I 
suppose he'd gone out there to see about the preliminaries. Anyway, he was 
walking through the park when he found young Mallathorpe's body. I 
understand he made himself very useful, too, and I've sent him out there 
again today, to do anything he can--smart chap, Pratt!" 

"Possibly, then, there is nothing I can do," remarked Collingwood. 

"I should say you'll do a lot by merely going there," answered Eldrick. 
"As I said just now, they've few friends, and no relations, and I hear that 
Mrs. Mallathorpe is absolutely knocked over. Go, by all means--a bit of 
sympathy goes a long way on these occasions. I say!--what a regular 
transformation an affair of this sort produces. Do you know, that young 
fellow, just like his uncle, had not made any will! Fact!--I had it from 
Robson, their solicitor, this very morning. The whole of the estate comes to 
the sister, of course--she and the mother will share the personal property. By 
that lad's death, Nesta Mallathorpe becomes one of the wealthiest young 
women in Yorkshire!" 

Collingwood made no reply to this communication. But as he drove off 
to Normandale Grange, it was fresh in his mind. And it was not very 
pleasant to him. One of the wealthiest young women in Yorkshire!--and he 
was already realizing that he would like to make Nesta Mallathorpe his 
wife: it was because he felt what he did for her that he had rushed down to 
do anything he could that would be of help. Supposing--only supposing-- 
that people--anybody--said that he was fortune-hunting! Somewhat unduly 


sensitive, proud, almost to a fault, he felt his cheek redden at the thought, 
and for a moment he wished that old John Mallathorpe's wealth had never 
passed to his niece. But then he sneered at himself for his presumption. 

"Ass!" he said. "She's never even thought of me--in that way, most 
likely! Anyway, I'm a stupid fool for thinking of these things at present." 

But he knew, within a few minutes of entering the big, desolate-looking 
house, that Nesta had been thinking of him. She came to him in the room 
where they had first met, and quietly gave him her hand. 

"I was not surprised when they told me you were here," she said. "I was 
thinking about you--or, rather, expecting to hear from you." 

"I came at once," answered Collingwood, who had kept her hand in his. 
"T--well, I couldn't stop away. I thought, perhaps, I could do something--be 
of some use." 

"It's a great deal of use to have just--come," she said. "Thank you! But-- 
I suppose you'll have to go?" 

"Not for two days, anyway," he replied. "What can I do?" 

"I don't know that you can actually do anything,” she answered. 
"Everything is being done. Mr. Eldrick sent his clerk, Mr. Pratt--who found 
Harper--he's been most kind and useful. He--and our own solicitor--are 
making all arrangements. There's got to be an inquest. No--I don't know that 
you can do actual things. But--while you're here--you can look in when you 
like. My mother is very ill--she has scarcely spoken since Saturday." 

"T'll tell you what I will do," said Collingwood determinedly. "I noticed 
in coming through the village just now that there's quite a decent inn there. 
I'll go down and arrange to stay there until Wednesday evening--then I shall 
be close by--if you should need me." 

He saw by her look of quick appreciation and relief that this suggestion 
pleased her. She pressed his hand and withdrew her own. "Thank you 
again!" she said. "Do you know--I can't quite explain--I should be glad if 
you were close at hand? Everybody has been very kind--but I do feel that 
there is nobody I can talk to. If you arrange this, will you come in again this 
evening?" 

"I shall arrange it," answered Collingwood. "I'll see to it now. Tell your 
people I am to be brought in whenever I call. And--I'll be close by 
whenever you want me." 

It seemed little to say, little to do, but he left her feeling that he was 
being of some use. And as he went off to make his arrangements at the inn 


he encountered Pratt, who was talking to the butler in the outer hall. 

The clerk looked at Collingwood with an unconcern and a composure 
which he was able to assume because he had already heard of his presence 
in the house. Inwardly, he was malignantly angry that the young barrister 
was there, but his voice was suave, and polite enough when he spoke. 

"Good afternoon, Mr. Collingwood," he said quietly. "Very sad occasion 
on which we meet again, sir. Come to offer your sympathy, Mr. 
Collingwood, of course--very kind of you." 

"I came," answered Collingwood, who was not inclined to bandy 
phrases with Pratt, "to see if I could be of any practical use." 

"Just so, sir," said Pratt. "Mr. Eldrick sent me here for the same purpose. 
There's really not much to do--beyond the necessary arrangements, which 
are already pretty forward. Going back to town, sir?" he went on, following 
Collingwood out to his motor-car, which stood waiting in the drive. 

"No!" replied Collingwood. "I'm going to send this man to Barford to 
fetch my bag to the inn down there in the village, where I'm going to stay 
for a few days. Did you hear that?" he continued, turning to the driver. "Go 
back to Barford--get my bag from the Station Hotel there--bring it to the 
Normandale Arms--I'll meet you there on your return." 

The car went off, and Collingwood, with a nod to Pratt, was about to 
turn down a side path towards the village. But Pratt stopped him. 

"Would you care to see the place where the accident happened, Mr. 
Collingwood?" he said. "It's close by--won't take five minutes." 

Collingwood hesitated a moment; then he turned back. It might be well, 
he reflected, if he made himself acquainted with all the circumstances of 
this case, simple as they seemed. 

"Thank you," he said. "If it's so near." 

"This way, sir," responded Pratt. He led his companion along the front 
of the house, through the shrubberies at the end of a wing, and into a 
plantation by a path thickly covered with pine needles. Presently they 
emerged upon a similar track, at right angles to that by which they had 
come, and leading into a denser part of the woods. And at the end of a 
hundred yards of it they came to a barricade, evidently of recent 
construction, over which Pratt stretched a hand. "There!" he said. "That's 
the bridge, sir." Collingwood looked over the barricade. He saw that he and 
Pratt were standing at the edge of one thick plantation of fir and pine; the 
edge of a similar plantation stretched before them some ten yards away. But 


between the two lay a deep, dark ravine, which, immediately in front of the 
temporary barricade, was spanned by a narrow rustic bridge--a fragile- 
looking thing of planks, railed in by boughs of trees. And in the middle was 
a jagged gap in both floor and side-rails, showing where the rotten wood 
had given way. 

"T'll explain, Mr. Collingwood," said the clerk presently. "I knew this 
park, sir--I knew it well, before the late Mr. John Mallathorpe bought the 
property. That path at the other end of the bridge makes a short cut down to 
the station in the valley--through the woods and the lower part of the park. I 
came up that path, from the station, on Saturday afternoon, intending to 
cross this bridge and go on to the house, where I had private business. 
When I got to the other end of the bridge, there, I saw the gap in the middle. 
And then I looked down into the cut--there's a road--a paved road--down 
there, and I saw--him! And so I made shift to scramble down--stiff job it 
was!--to get to him. But he was dead, Mr. Collingwood--stone dead, sir!-- 
though I'm certain he hadn't been dead five minutes. And----" 

"Aye, an' he'd never ha' been dead at all, wouldn't young Squire, if only 
his ma had listened to what I telled her!" interrupted a voice behind them. 
"He'd ha' been alive at this minute, he would, if his ma had done what I said 
owt to be done--now then!" 

Collingwood turned sharply--to confront an old man, evidently one of 
the woodmen on the estate who had come up behind them unheard on the 
thick carpeting of pine needles. And Pratt turned, too--with a keen look and 
a direct question. 

"What do you mean?" he asked. "What are you talking about?" 

"I know what I'm talking about, young gentleman," said the man 
doggedly. "I ain't worked, lad and man, on this one estate nine-and-forty 
years--and happen more--wi'out knowin' all about it. I tell'd Mrs. 
Mallathorpe on Friday noon ‘at that there owd brig ‘ud fall in afore long if it 
worn't mended. I met her here, at this very place where we're standin’, and I 
showed her ‘at it worn't safe to cross it. I tell'd her 't she owt to have it 
fastened up theer an’ then. It's been rottin' for many a year, has this owd 
brig--why, I mind when it wor last repaired, and that wor years afore owd 
Mestur Mallathorpe bowt this estate!" 

"When do you say you told Mrs. Mallathorpe all that?" asked Pratt. 

"Friday noon it were, sir," answered the woodman. "When I were on my 
way home--dinner time. 'Cause I met the missis here, and I made bold to 


tell her what I'd noticed. That there owd brig!--lor' bless yer, gentlemen! it 
were black rotten i’ the middle, theer where poor young maister he fell 
through it. "Ye mun hev' that seen to at once, missis,' I says. 'Sartin sure, 
'tain't often as it's used,' I says, ‘but surely sartin ‘at if it ain't mended, or 
closed altogether,’ I says, 'summun 'Il be going through and brekkin' their 
necks,' I says. An' reight, too, gentlemen--forty feet it is down to that road. 
An' a mortal hard road, an' all, paved wi' granite stone all t' way to t' stable- 
yard." 

"You're sure it was Friday noon?" repeated Pratt. 

"As sure as that I see you," answered the woodman. "An' Mrs. 
Mallathorpe she said she'd hev it seen to. Dear-a-me!--it should ha' been 
closed!" 

The old man shook his head and went off amongst the trees, and Pratt, 
giving his vanishing figure a queer look, turned silently back along the path, 
followed by Collingwood. At the point where the other path led to the 
house, he glanced over his shoulder at the young barrister. 

"If you keep straight on, Mr. Collingwood," he said, "you'll get straight 
down to the village and the inn. I must go this way." 

He went off rapidly, and Collingwood walked on through the plantation 
towards the Normandale Arms--wondering, all the way, why Pratt was so 
anxious to know exactly when it was that Mrs. Mallathorpe had been 
warned about the old bridge. 

CHAPTER XI 

THE PREVALENT ATMOSPHERE 

Until that afternoon Collingwood had never been in the village to which 
he was now bending his steps; on that and his previous visits to the Grange 
he had only passed the end of its one street. Now, descending into it from 
the slopes of the park, he found it to be little more than a hamlet--a church, 
a farmstead or two, a few cottages in their gardens, all clustering about a 
narrow stream spanned by a high-arched bridge of stone. The Normandale 
Arms, a roomy, old-fashioned place, stood at one end of the bridge, and 
from the windows of the room into which Collingwood was presently 
shown he could look out on the stream itself and on the meadows beyond it. 
A peaceful, pretty, quiet place--but the gloom which was heavy at the big 
house or the hill seemed to have spread to everybody that he encountered. 

"Bad job, this, sir!" said the landlord, an elderly, serious-faced man, to 
whom Collingwood had made known his wants, and who had quickly 


formed the opinion that his guest was of the legal profession. "And a queer 
one, too! Odd thing, sir, that our old squire, and now the young one, should 
both have met their deaths in what you might term violent fashion." 

"Accident--in both cases," remarked Collingwood. 

The landlord nodded his head--and then shook it in a manner which 
seemed to indicate that while he agreed with this proposition in one respect 
he entertained some sort of doubt about it in others. 

"Ay, well!" he answered. "Of course, a mill chimney falling, without 
notice, as it were, and a bridge giving way--them's accidents, to be sure. But 
it's a very strange thing about this foot-bridge, up yonder at the Grange-- 
very strange indeed! There's queer talk about it, already." 

"What sort of talk?" asked Collingwood. Ever since the old woodman 
had come up to him and Pratt, as they stood looking at the foot-bridge, he 
had been aware of a curious sense of mystery, and the landlord's remark 
tended to deepen it. "What are people talking about?" 

"Nay--it's only one or two," replied the landlord. "There's been two men 
in here since the affair happened that crossed that bridge Friday afternoon-- 
and both of 'em big, heavy men. According to what one can learn that there 
bridge wasn't used much by the Grange people--it led to nowhere in 
particular for them. But there is a right of way across that part of the park, 
and these two men as I'm speaking of--they made use of it on Friday-- 
getting towards dark. I know ‘em well--they'd both of 'em weigh four times 
as much--together--as young Squire Mallathorpe, and yet it didn't give way 
under them. And then--only a few hours later, as you might say, down it 
goes with him!" 

"I don't think you can form any opinion from that!" said Collingwood. 
"These things, these old structures, often give way quite suddenly and 
unexpectedly." 

"Ay, well, they did admit, these men too, that it seemed a bit tottery, 
like," remarked the landlord. "Talking it over, between themselves, in here, 
they agreed, to be sure, that it felt to give a bit. All the same, there's them as 
says that it's a queer thing it should ha' given altogether when young squire 
walked on it." 

Collingwood clinched matters with a straight question. 

"You don't mean to say that people are suggesting that the foot-bridge 
had been tampered with?" he asked. 


"There is them about as wouldn't be slow to say as much," answered the 
landlord. "Folks will talk! You see, sir--nobody saw what happened. And 
when country folk doesn't see what takes place, with their own eyes, then 
they----" 

"Make mysteries out of it," interrupted Collingwood, a little impatiently. 
"T don't think there's any mystery here, landlord--I understood that this foot- 
bridge was in a very unsafe condition. No! I'm afraid the whole affair was 
only too simple." 

But he was conscious, as he said this, that he was not precisely voicing 
his own sentiments. He himself was mystified. He was still wondering why 
Pratt had been so pertinacious in asking the old woodman when, precisely, 
he had told Mrs. Mallathorpe about the unsafe condition of the bridge--still 
wondering about a certain expression which had come into Pratt's face 
when the old man told them what he did--still wondering at the queer look 
which Pratt had given the information as he went off into the plantation. 
Was there, then, something--some secret which was being kept back by-- 
somebody? 

He was still pondering over these things when he went back to the 
Grange, later in the evening--but he was resolved not to say anything about 
them to Nesta. And he saw Nesta only for a few minutes. Her mother, she 
said, was very ill indeed--the doctor was with her then, and she must go 
back to them. Since her son's death, Mrs. Mallathorpe had scarcely spoken, 
and the doctor, knowing that her heart was not strong, was somewhat afraid 
of a collapse. 

"If there is anything that I can do,--or if you should want me, during the 
night," said Collingwood, earnestly, "promise me that you'll send at once to 
the inn!" 

"Yes," answered Nesta. "I will. But--I don't think there will be any need. 
We have two nurses here, and the doctor will stop. There is something I 
should be glad if you would do tomorrow," she went on, looking at him a 
little wistfully, "You know about--the inquest?" 

"Yes," said Collingwood. 

"They say we--that is I, because, of course, my mother couldn't--that I 
need not be present," she continued. "Mr. Robson--our solicitor--says it will 
be a very short, formal affair. He will be there, of course,--but--would you 
mind being there, too!--so that you can--afterwards--tell me all about it?" 


"Will you tell me something--straight out?" answered Collingwood, 
looking intently at her. "Have you any doubt of any description about the 
accepted story of your brother's death? Be plain with me!" 

Nesta hesitated for awhile before answering. 

"Not of the actual circumstances," she replied at last,--"none at all of 
what you call the accepted story. The fact is, I'm not a good hand at 
explaining anything, and perhaps I can't convey to you what I mean. But 
I've a feeling--an impression--that there is--or was some mystery on 
Saturday which might have--and might not have--oh, I can't make it clear, 
even to myself. 

"If you would be at the inquest tomorrow, and listen carefully to 
everything--and then tell me afterwards--do you understand?" 

"I understand," answered Collingwood. "Leave it to me." 

Whether he expected to hear anything unusual at the inquest, whether he 
thought any stray word, hint, or suggestion would come up during the 
proceedings, Collingwood was no more aware than Nesta was certain of her 
vague ideas. But he was very soon assured that there was going to be 
nothing beyond brevity and formality. He had never previously been present 
at an inquest--his legal mind was somewhat astonished at the way in which 
things were done. It was quickly evident to him that the twelve good men 
and true of the jury--most of them cottagers and labourers living on the 
estate--were quite content to abide by the directions of the coroner, a 
Barford solicitor, whose one idea seemed to be to get through the 
proceedings as rapidly and smoothly as possible. And Collingwood felt 
bound to admit that, taking the evidence as it was brought forward, no 
simpler or more straightforward cause of investigation could be adduced. It 
was all very simple indeed--as it appeared there and then. 

The butler, a solemn-faced, respectable type of the old family serving- 
man, spoke as to his identification of the dead master's body, and gave his 
evidence in a few sentences. Mr. Mallathorpe, he said, had gone out of the 
front door of the Grange at half-past two on Saturday afternoon, carrying a 
gun, and had turned into the road leading towards the South Shrubbery. At 
about Three o'clock Mr. Pratt had come running up the drive to the house, 
and told him and Miss Mallathorpe that he had just found Mr. Mallathorpe 
lying dead in the sunken cut between the South and North Shrubbery. 
Nobody had any question to ask the butler. Nor were any questions asked of 
Pratt--the one really important witness. 


Pratt gave his evidence tersely and admirably. On Saturday morning he 
had seen an advertisement in the Barford newspapers which stated that a 
steward and agent was wanted for the Normandale Estate, and all 
applications were to be made to Mrs. Mallathorpe. Desirous of applying for 
the post, he had written out a formal letter during Saturday morning, had 
obtained a testimonial from his present employers, Messrs. Eldrick & 
Pascoe, and, anxious to present his application as soon as possible, had 
decided to take it to Normandale Grange himself, that afternoon. He had left 
Barford by the two o'clock train, which arrived at Normandale at two-thirty- 
five. Knowing the district well, he had taken the path through the 
plantations. Arrived at the foot-bridge, he had at once noticed that part of it 
had fallen in. Looking into the cutting, he had seen a man lying in the 
roadway beneath--motionless. He had scrambled down the side of the 
cutting, discovered that the man was Mr. Harper Mallathorpe, and that he 
was dead, and had immediately hurried up the road to the house, where he 
had informed the last witness and Miss Mallathorpe. 

A quite plain story, evidently thought everybody--no questions needed. 
Nor were there any questions needed in the case of the only other 
witnesses--the estate carpenter who said that the foot-bridge was very old, 
but that he had not been aware that it was in quite so bad a condition, and 
who gave it as his opinion that the recent heavy rains had had something to 
do with the matter; and the doctor who testified that the victim had suffered 
injuries which would produce absolutely instantaneous death. A clear case-- 
nothing could be clearer, said the coroner to his obedient jury, who 
presently returned the only verdict--one of accidental death--which, on the 
evidence, was possible. 

Collingwood heard no comments on the inquest from those who were 
present. But that evening, as he sat in his parlour at the Normandale Arms, 
the landlord, coming in on pretence of attending to the fire, approached him 
with an air of mystery and jerked his thumb in the direction of the regions 
which he had just quitted. 

"You remember what we were talking of this afternoon when you come 
in, sir?" he whispered. "There's some of 'em--regular nightly customers, 
village folk, you understand--talking of the same thing now, and of this here 
inquest. And if you'd like to hear a bit of what you may call local opinion-- 
and especially one man's--I'll put you where you can hear it, without being 
seen. It's worth hearing, anyway." 


Collingwood, curious to know what the village wiseacres had to say, 
rose, and followed the landlord into a small room at the back of the bar- 
parlour. 

An open hatchment in the wall, covered by a thin curtain, allowed him 
to hear every word which came from what appeared to be a full company. 
But it was quickly evident that in that company there was one man who 
either was, or wished to be dictator and artifex--a man of loud voice and 
domineering tone, who was laying down the law to the accompaniment of 
vigorous thumpings of the table at which he sat. "What I say is--and I say it 
agen---I reckon nowt at all o' crowners' quests!" he was affirming, as 
Collingwood and his guide drew near the curtained opening. "What is a 
crowner's quest, anyway? It's nowt but formality--all form and show--it 
means nowt. All them ‘at sits on t' jury does and says just what t' crowner 
tells 'em to say and do. They nivver ax no questions out o' their own 
mouths--they're as dumb as sheep--that's what yon jury wor this mornin'-- 
now then!" 

"That's James Stringer, the blacksmith," whispered the landlord, coming 
close to Collingwood's elbow. "He thinks he knows everything!" 

"And pray, what would you ha' done, Mestur Stringer, if you'd been on 
yon jury?" inquired a milder voice. "I suppose ye'd ha' wanted to know a bit 
more, what?" "Mestur Stringer 'ud ha' wanted to know a deal more," 
observed another voice. "He would do!" 

"There's a many things I want to know," continued the blacksmith, with 
a stout thump of the table. "They all tak' it for granted ‘at young squire 
walked on to yon bridge, an' ‘at it theer and then fell to pieces. Who see'd it 
fall to pieces? Who was theer to see what did happen?" 

"What else did happen or could happen nor what were testified to?" 
asked a new voice. "Theer wor what they call circumstantial evidence to 
show how all t' affair happened!" 

"Circumstantial evidence be blowed!" sneered the blacksmith heartily. 
"T reckon nowt o' circumstantial evidence! Look ye here! How do you 
know--how does anybody know 'at t' young squire worn't thrown off that 
bridge, and ‘at t' bridge collapsed when he wor thrown? He might ha' met 
somebody on t' bridge, and quarrelled wi' 'em, and whoivver it wor might 
ha’ been t' strongest man, and flung him into t' road beneath!" 

"Aye, but i’ that case t' other feller--t' assailant--'ud ha’ fallen wi' him," 
objected somebody. 


"Nowt o' t' sort!" retorted the blacksmith. "He'd be safe on t' sound part 
o' t' bridge--it's only a piece on 't that gave way. I say that theer idea wants 
in-quirin' into. An' theer's another thing--what wor that lawyer-clerk chap 
fro' Barford--Pratt--doin' about theer? What reight had he to be prowlin' 
round t' neighbourhood o' that bridge, and at that time? Come, now!--theer's 
a tickler for somebody." 

"He telled that," exclaimed several voices. "He had business i' t' place. 
He had some papers to ‘liver." 

"Then why didn't he go t' nearest way to t' house t' ‘liver 'em?" 
demanded Stringer. "T' shortest way to t' house fro' t' railway station is 
Straight up t' carriage drive--not through them plantations. I ax agen--what 
wor that feller doin' theer? It's important." 

"Why, ye don't suspect him of owt, do yer, Mestur Stringer?" asked 
somebody. "A respectable young feller like that theer--come!" 

"I'm sayin’ nowt about suspectin' nobody!" vociferated the blacksmith. 
"I'm doin' nowt but puttin' a case, as t' lawyers 'ud term it. I say ‘at theer's a 
lot o' things ‘at owt to ha' comed out. I'll tell ye one on 'em--how is it ‘at 
nowt--not a single word--wor said at yon inquest about Mrs. Mallathorpe 
and t' affair? Not one word!" 

A sudden silence fell on the company, and the landlord tapped 
Collingwood's arm and took the liberty of winking at him. 

"Why," inquired somebody, at last, "what about Mrs. Mallathorpe and t' 
affair? What had she to do wi' t' affair?" 

The blacksmith's voice became judicial in its solemnity. 

"Ye listen to me!" he said with emphasis. "I know what I'm talking 
about. Ye know what came out at t' inquest. When this here Pratt ran to tell 
t' news at t' house he returned to what they term t' fatal spot i' company wi' t' 
butler, and a couple of footmen, and Dan Scholes, one o' t' grooms. Now 
theer worn't a word said at t' inquest about what that lot--five on em, mind 
yer--found when they reached t' dead corpse--not one word! But I know-- 
Dan Scholes tell'd me!" 

"What did they find, then, Mestur Stringer?" asked an eager member of 
the assemblage. "What wor it?" 

The blacksmith's voice sank to a mysterious whisper. 

"T'll tell yer!" he replied. "They found Mrs. Mallathorpe, lyin' i' a dead 
faint--close by! And they say ‘at she's nivver done nowt but go out o' one 
faint into another, ivver since. So, of course, she's nivver been able to tell if 


she saw owt or knew owt! And what I say is," he concluded, with a heavy 
thump of the table, "that theer crowner's quest owt to ha’ been what they 
term adjourned, until Mrs. Mallathorpe could tell if she did see owt, or if 
she knew owt, or heer'd owt! She mun ha' been close by--or else they 
wo'dn't ha’ found her lyin' theer aside o' t' corpse. What did she see? What 
did she hear? Does she know owt? I tell ye ‘at theer's questions ‘at wants 
answerin'--and theer's trouble ahead for somebody if they aren't answered-- 
now then!" 

Collingwood went away from his retreat, beckoning the landlord to 
follow. In the parlour he turned to him. 

"Have you heard anything of what Stringer said just now?" he asked. "I 
mean--about Mrs. Mallathorpe?" 

"Heard just the same--and from the same chap, Scholes, the groom, sir," 
replied the landlord. "Oh, yes! Of course, people will wonder why they 
didn't get some evidence from Mrs. Mallathorpe--just as Stringer says." 

Collingwood sat a long time that night, thinking over the things he had 
heard. He came to the conclusion that the domineering blacksmith was right 
in one of his dogmatic assertions--there was trouble ahead. And next 
morning, before going up to the Grange, he went to the nearest telegraph 
office, and sent Sir John Standridge a lengthy message in which he resigned 
the appointment that would have taken him to India. 

CHAPTER XII 

THE POWER OF ATTORNEY 

Collingwood had many things to think over as he walked across 
Normandale Park that morning. He had deliberately given up his Indian 
appointment for Nesta's sake, so that he might be near her in case the 
trouble which he feared arose suddenly. But it was too soon yet to let her 
know that she was the cause of his altered arrangements--in any case, that 
was not the time to tell her that it was on her account that he had altered 
them. 

He must make some plausible excuse: then he must settle down in 
Barford, according to Eldrick's suggestion. He would then be near at hand-- 
and if the trouble, whatever it might be, took tangible form, he would be 
able to help. But he was still utterly in the dark as to what that possible 
trouble might be--yet, of one thing he felt convinced--it would have some 
connection with Pratt. 


He remembered, as he walked along, that he had formed some queer, 
uneasy suspicion about Pratt when he first hurried down to Barford on 
hearing of Antony Bartle's death: that feeling, subsequently allayed to some 
extent, had been revived. There might be nothing in it, he said to himself, 
over and over again; everything that seemed strange might be easily 
explained; the evidence of Pratt at the inquest had appeared absolutely 
truthful and straightforward, and yet the blunt, rough, downright question of 
the blacksmith, crudely voiced as it was, found a ready agreement in 
Collingwood's mind. As he drew near the house he found himself repeating 
Stringer's broad Yorkshire--"What wor that lawyer-clerk chap fro' Barford-- 
Pratt--doin' about theer? What reight had he to be prowlin' round t 
neighbourhood o' that bridge, and at that time? Come, now--theer's a tickler 
for somebody!" And even as he smiled at the remembrance of the whole 
rustic conversation of the previous evening, and thought that the 
blacksmith's question certainly might be a ticklish one--for somebody--he 
looked up from the frosted grass at his feet, and saw Pratt. 

Pratt, a professional-looking bag in his hand, a moming newspaper 
under the other arm, was standing at the gate of one of the numerous 
shrubberies which flanked the Grange, talking to a woman who leaned over 
it. Collingwood recognized her as a person whom he had twice seen in the 
house during his visits on the day before---a middle-aged, slightly built 
woman, neatly dressed in black, and wearing a sort of nurse's cap which 
seemed to denote some degree of domestic servitude. She was a woman 
who had once been pretty, and who still retained much of her good looks; 
she was also evidently of considerable shrewdness and intelligence and 
possessed a pair of remarkably quick eyes--the sort of eyes, thought 
Collingwood, that see everything that happens within their range of vision. 
And she had a firm chin and a mouth which expressed determination; he 
had seen all that as she exchanged some conversation with the old butler in 
Collingwood's presence--a noticeable woman altogether. She was evidently 
in close conference with Pratt at that moment--but as Collingwood drew 
near she turned and went slowly in the direction of the house, while Pratt, 
always outwardly polite, stepped towards the interrupter of this meeting, 
and lifted his hat. 

"Good morning, Mr. Collingwood," he said. "A fine, sharp morning, sir! 
I was just asking Mrs. Mallathorpe's maid how her mistress is this morning- 


-she was very ill when I left last night. Better, sir, I'm glad to say--Mrs. 
Mallathorpe has had a much better night." 

"I'm very pleased to hear it," replied Collingwood. He was going 
towards the front of the Grange, and Pratt walked at his side, evidently in 
the same direction. "I am afraid she has had a great shock. You are still 
here, then?" he went on, feeling bound to make some remark, and saying 
the first obvious thing. "Still busy?" 

"Mr. Eldrick has lent me--so to speak--until the funeral's over, 
tomorrow," answered Pratt. "There are a lot of little things in which I can be 
useful, you know, Mr. Collingwood. I suppose your arrangements--you said 
you were sailing for India--won't permit of your being present tomorrow, 
sir?" 

Collingwood was not sure if the clerk was fishing for information. 
Pratt's manner was always polite, his questions so innocently put, that it was 
difficult to know what he was actually after. But he was not going to give 
him any information--either then, or at any time. 

"I don't quite know what my arrangements may be," he answered. And 
just then they came to the front entrance, and Collingwood was taken off in 
one direction by a footman, while Pratt, who already seemed to be fully 
acquainted with the house and its arrangements, took himself and his bag 
away in another. 

Nesta came to Collingwood looking less anxious than when he had left 
her at his last call the night before. He had already told her what his 
impressions of the inquest were, and he was now wondering whether to tell 
her of the things he had heard said at the village inn. But remembering that 
he was now going to stay in the neighbourhood, he decided to say nothing 
at that time--if there was anything in these vague feelings and suspicions it 
would come out, and could be dealt with when it arose. At present he had 
need of a little diplomacy. 

"Oh!--I wanted to tell you," he said, after talking to her awhile about 
Mrs. Mallathorpe. "I--there's a change in my arrangements, I'm not going to 
India, after all." 

He was not prepared for the sudden flush that came over the girl's face. 
It took him aback. It also told him a good deal that he was glad to know-- 
and it was only by a strong effort of will that he kept himself from taking 
her hands and telling her the truth. But he affected not to see anything, and 
he went on talking rapidly. "Complete change in the arrangements at the last 


minute,” he said. "I've just been writing about it. So--as that's off, I think I 
Shall follow Eldrick's advice, and take chambers in Barford for a time, and 
see how things turn out. I'm going into Barford now, to see Eldrick about all 
that." 

Nesta, who was conscious of her betrayal of more than she cared to 
show just then, tried to speak calmly. 

"But--isn't it an awful disappointment?" she said. "You were looking 
forward so to going there, weren't you?" 

"Can't be helped," replied Collingwood. "All these affairs are-- 
provisional. I thought I'd tell you at once, however--so that you'll know--if 
you ever want me--that I shall be somewhere round about. In fact, as it's 
quite comfortable there, I shall stop at the inn until I've got rooms in the 
town." 

Then, not trusting himself to remain longer, he went off to Barford, 
certain that he was now definitely pledged in his own mind to Nesta 
Mallathorpe, and not much less that when the right time came she would 
not be irresponsive to him. And on that, like a cold douche, came the 
remembrance of her actual circumstances--she was what Eldrick had said, 
one of the wealthiest young women in Yorkshire. The thought of her riches 
made Collingwood melancholy for a while--he possessed a curious sort of 
pride which made him hate and loathe the notion of being taken for a 
fortune-hunter. But suddenly, and with a laugh, he remembered that he had 
certain possessions of his own--ability, knowledge, and perseverance. 
Before he reached Eldrick's office, he had had a vision of the Woolsack. 

Eldrick received Collingwood's news with evident gratification. He 
immediately suggested certain chambers in an adjacent building; he 
volunteered information as to where the best rooms in the town were to be 
had. And in proof of his practical interest in Collingwood's career, he there 
and then engaged his professional services for two cases which were to be 
heard at a local court within the following week. 

"Pratt shall deliver the papers to you at once," he said. "That is, as soon 
as he's back from Normandale this afternoon. I sent him there again to make 
himself useful." 

"I saw him this morning," remarked Collingwood. "He appears to be a 
very useful person." 

"Clever chap," asserted Eldrick, carelessly. "I don't know what'll be 
done about that stewardship that he was going to apply for. Everything will 


be altered now that young Mallathorpe's dead. Of course, I, personally, 
shouldn't have thought that Pratt would have done for a job like that, but 
Pratt has enough self-assurance and self-confidence for a dozen men, and he 
thought he would do, and I couldn't refuse him a testimonial. And as he's 
made himself very useful out there, it may be that if this steward business 
goes forward, Pratt will get the appointment. As I say, he's a smart chap." 

Collingwood offered no comment. But he was conscious that it would 
not be at all pleasing to him to know that Linford Pratt held any official 
position at Normandale. Foolish as it might be, mere inspiration though it 
probably was, he could not get over his impression that Eldrick's clerk was 
not precisely trustworthy. And yet, he reflected, he himself could do 
nothing--it would be utter presumption on his part to offer any gratuitous 
advice to Nesta Mallathorpe in business matters. He was very certain of 
what he eventually meant to say to her about his own personal hopes, some 
time hence, when all the present trouble was over, but in the meantime, as 
regarded anything else, he could only wait and watch, and be of service to 
her if she asked him to render any. 

Some time went by before Collingwood was asked to render service of 
any sort. At Normandale Grange, events progressed in apparently ordinary 
and normal fashion. Harper Mallathorpe was buried; his mother began to 
make some recovery from the shock of his death; the legal folk were busied 
in putting Nesta in possession of the estate, and herself and her mother in 
proprietorship of the mill and the personal property. In Barford, things went 
on as usual, too. Pratt continued his round of duties at Eldrick & Pascoe's; 
no more was heard--by outsiders, at any rate--of the stewardship at 
Normandale. As for Collingwood, he settled down in chambers and 
lodgings and, as Eldrick had predicted, found plenty of work. And he 
constantly went out to Normandale Grange, and often met Nesta elsewhere, 
and their knowledge of each other increased, and as the winter passed away 
and spring began to show on the Normandale woods and moors, 
Collingwood felt that the time was coming when he might speak. He was 
professionally engaged in London for nearly three weeks in the early part of 
that spring--when he returned, he had made up his mind to tell Nesta the 
truth, at once. He had faced it for himself--he was by that time so much in 
love with her that he was not going to let monetary considerations prevent 
him from telling her so. 


But Collingwood found something else than love to talk about when he 
presented himself at Normandale Grange on the morning after his arrival 
from his three weeks' absence in town. As soon as he met her, he saw that 
Nesta was not only upset and troubled, but angry. 

"I am glad you have come," she said, when they were alone. "I want 
some advice. Something has happened--something that bothers--and 
puzzles--me very, very much! I'm dreadfully bothered." 

"Tell me," suggested Collingwood. 

Nesta frowned--at some recollection or thought. 

"Yesterday afternoon,” she answered, "I was obliged to go into Barford, 
on business. I left my mother fairly well---she has been recovering fast 
lately, and she only has one nurse now. Unfortunately, she, too, was out for 
the afternoon. I came back to find my mother ill and much upset---and 
there's no use denying it--she'd all the symptoms of having been--well, 
frightened. I can't think of any other term than that--frightened. And then I 
learned that, in my absence, Mr. Eldrick's clerk, Mr. Pratt--you know him-- 
had been here, and had been with her for quite an hour. I am furiously 
angry!" 

Collingwood had expected this announcement as soon as she began to 
explain. So--the trouble was beginning! 

"How came Pratt to be admitted to your mother?" he asked. 

"That makes me angry, too," answered Nesta. "Though I confess I ought 
to be angry with myself for not giving stricter orders. I left the house about 
two--he came about three, and asked to see my mother's maid, Esther 
Mawson. He told her that it was absolutely necessary for him to see my 
mother on business, and she told my mother he was there. My mother 
consented to see him--and he was taken up. And as I say, I found her ill-- 
and frightened--and that's not the worst of it!" 

"What is the worst of it?" asked Collingwood, anxiously. "Better tell 
me!--I may be able to do something." 

"The worst of it," she said, "is just this--my mother won't tell me what 
that man came about! She flatly refuses to tell me anything! She will only 
say that it was business of her own. She won't trust me with it, you see!--her 
own daughter! What business can that man have with her?--or she with 
him? Eldrick & Pascoe are not our solicitors! There's some secret and----" 

"Will you answer one or two questions?" said Collingwood quietly. He 
had never seen Nesta angry before, and he now realized that she had certain 


possibilities of temper and determination which would be formidable when 
roused. "First of all, is that maid you speak of, Esther Mawson, reliable?" 

"I don't know!" answered Nesta. "My mother has had her two years-- 
she's a Barford woman. Sometimes I think she's sly and cunning. But I've 
given her such strict orders now that she'll never dare to let any one see my 
mother again without my consent." 

"The other question's this," said Collingwood. "Have you any idea, any 
suspicion of why Pratt wanted to see your mother?" 

"Not unless it was about that stewardship," replied Nesta. "But--how 
could that frighten her? Besides, all that's over. Normandale is mine!--and if 
I have a steward, or an estate agent, I shall see to the appointment myself. 
No!--I do not know why he should have come here! But--there's some 
mystery. The curious thing is----" 

"What?" asked Collingwood, as she paused. 

"Why," she said, shaking her head wonderingly, "that I'm absolutely 
certain that my mother never even knew this man Pratt--I don't I think she 
even knew his name--until quite recently. I know when she got to know 
him, too. It was just about the time that you first called here--at the time of 
Mr. Bartle's death. Our butler told me this morning that Pratt came here late 
one evening--just about that time!--and asked to see my mother, and was 
with her for some time in the study. Oh! what is it all about?--and why 
doesn't she tell me?" 

Collingwood stood silently staring out of the window. At the time of 
Antony Bartle's death? An evening visit?--evidently of a secret nature. And 
why paid to Mrs. Mallathorpe at that particular time? He suddenly turned to 
Nesta. 

"What do you wish me to do?" he asked. 

"Will you speak to Mr. Eldrick?" she said. "Tell him that his clerk must 
not call upon, or attempt to see, my mother. I will not have it!" 

Collingwood went off to Barford, and straight to Eldrick's office. He 
noticed as he passed through the outer rooms that Pratt was not in his 
accustomed place--as a rule, it was impossible to get at either Eldrick or 
Pascoe without first seeing Pratt. 

"Hullo!" said Eldrick. "Just got in from town? That's lucky--I've got a 
big case for you." 

"I got in last night," replied Collingwood. "But I went out to 
Normandale first thing this morning: I've just come back from there. I say, 


Eldrick, here's an unpleasant matter to tell you of"; and he told the solicitor 
all that Nesta had just told him, and also of Pratt's visit to Mrs. Mallathorpe 
about the time of Antony Bartle's death. "Whatever it is," he concluded 
sternly, "it's got to stop! If you've any influence over your clerk----" 

Eldrick made a grimace and waved his hand. 

"He's our clerk no longer!" he said. "He left us the week after you went 
up to town, Collingwood. He was only a weekly servant, and he took 
advantage of that to give me a week's notice. Now, what game is Master 
Pratt playing? He's smart, and he's deep, too. He----" 

Just then an office-boy announced Mr. Robson, the Mallathorpe family 
solicitor, a bustling, rather rough-and-ready type of man, who came into 
Eldrick's room looking not only angry but astonished. He nodded to 
Collingwood, and flung himself into a chair at the side of Eldrick's desk. 

"Look here, Eldrick!" he exclaimed. "What on earth has that clerk of 
yours, Pratt, got to do with Mrs. Mallathorpe? Do you know what Mrs. 
Mallathorpe has done? Hang it, she must be out of her senses,--or--or there's 
something I can't fathom. She's given your clerk, Linford Pratt, a power of 
attorney to deal with all her affairs and all her property! Oh, it's all right, I 
tell you! Pratt's been to my office, and exhibited it to me as if--as if he were 
the Lord Chancellor!" 

Eldrick turned to Collingwood, and Collingwood to Eldrick--and then 
both turned to Robson. 

CHAPTER XIII 

THE FIRST TRICK 

The Mallathorpe family solicitor shook his head impatiently under those 
questioning glances. 

"It's not a bit of use appealing to me to know what it means!" he 
exclaimed. "I know no more than what I've told you. That chap walked into 
my office as bold as brass, half an hour ago, and exhibited to me a power of 
attorney, all duly drawn up and stamped, executed in his favour by Mrs. 
Mallathorpe yesterday. And as Mrs. Mallathorpe is, as far as I know, in her 
senses,--why--there you are!" 

"What is it?" asked Eldrick. "A general power? Or a special?" 

"General!" answered Robson, with an air of disgust. "Authorizes him to 
act for her in all business matters. It means, of course, that that fellow now 
has full control over--why, a tremendous amount of money! The estate, of 
course, is Miss Mallathorpe's--he can't interfere with that. But Mrs. 


Mallathorpe shares equally with her daughter as regards the personal 
property of Harper Mallathorpe--his share in the business, and all that he 
left, and what's more, Mrs. Mallathorpe is administratrix of the personal 
property. She's simply placed in Pratt's hands an enormous power! And--for 
what reason? Who on earth is Pratt--what right, title, age, or qualification, 
has he to be entrusted with such a big affair? I never knew of such a 
business in the whole course of my professional experiences!" 

"Nor I!" agreed Eldrick. "But there's one thing in which you're 
mistaken, Robson. You ask what qualification Pratt has for a post of that 
sort? Pratt's a very smart, clever, managing chap!" 

"Oh, of course! He's your clerk!" retorted Robson, a little sneeringly. 
"Naturally, you've a big idea of his abilities. But----" 

"He's not our clerk any longer," said Eldrick. "He left us about a week 
ago. I heard this morning that he's set up an office in Market Street--in the 
Atlas Building--and I wondered for what purpose." 

"Purpose of fleecing Mrs. Mallathorpe, I should say!" grumbled 
Robson. "Of course, everything of hers must pass through his hands. What 
on earth can her daughter have been thinking of to allow----" 

"Stop a bit!" interrupted Eldrick. "Collingwood came in to tell me about 
that--he's just come from Normandale Grange. Miss Mallathorpe complains 
that Pratt called there yesterday in her absence. That's probably when this 
power of attorney was signed. But Miss Mallathorpe doesn't know anything 
of it--she insists that Pratt shall not visit her mother." 

Robson stirred impatiently in his chair. 

"That's all bosh!" he said. "She can't prevent it. I saw Mrs. Mallathorpe 
myself three days ago--she's recovering very well, and she's in her right 
senses, and she's capable of doing business. Her daughter can't prevent her 
from doing anything she likes! And if she did what she liked yesterday 
when she signed that document--why, everybody's powerless--except Pratt." 

"There's the question of how the document was obtained," remarked 
Collingwood. "There may have been undue influence." 

The two solicitors looked at each other. Then Eldrick rose from his 
chair. "I'll tell you what I'll do," he said. "It's no affair of mine, but we 
employed Pratt for years, and he'll confide in me. I'll go and see him, and 
ask him what it's all about. Wait here a while, you two." 

He went out of his office and across into Market Street, where the Atlas 
Building, a modern range of offices and chambers, towered above the older 


structures at its foot. In the entrance hall a man was gilding the name of a 
new tenant on the address board--that name was Pratt's, and Eldrick 
presently found himself ascending in the lift to Pratt's quarters on the fifth 
floor. Within five minutes of leaving Collingwood and Robson, he was 
closeted with Pratt in a well-furnished and appointed little office of two 
rooms, the inner one of which was almost luxurious in its fittings. And Pratt 
himself looked extremely well satisfied, and confident--and quite at his 
ease. He wheeled forward an easy chair for his visitor, and pushed a box of 
cigarettes towards him. 

"Glad to see you, Mr. Eldrick," he said, with a cordial politeness which 
suggested, however, somehow, that he and the solicitor were no longer 
master and servant. "How do you like my little place of business?" 

"You're making a comfortable nest of it, anyhow, Pratt," answered 
Eldrick, looking round. "And--what sort of business are you going to do, 
pray?" 

"Agency," replied Pratt, promptly. "It struck me some little time ago that 
a smart man,--like myself, eh?--could do well here in Barford as an agent in 
a new sort of fashion--attending to things for people who aren't fitted or 
inclined to do 'em for themselves--or are rich enough to employ somebody 
to look after their affairs. Of course, that Normandale stewardship dropped 
out when young Harper died, and I don't suppose the notion ‘ll be revived 
now that his sister's come in. But I've got one good job to go on with---Mrs. 
Mallathorpe's given me her affairs to look after." 

Eldrick took one of the cigarettes and lighted it--as a sign of his 
peaceable and amicable intentions. 

"Pratt!" he said. "That's just what I've come to see you about. 
Unofficially, mind--in quite a friendly way. It's like this"; and he went on to 
tell Pratt of what had just occurred at his own office. "So--there you are," he 
concluded. "I'm saying nothing, you know, it's no affair of mine--but if 
these people begin to say that you've used any undue influence----" 

"Mr. Collingwood, and Mr. Robson, and Miss Mallathorpe--and 
anybody," answered Pratt, slowly and firmly, "had better mind what they 
are saying, Mr. Eldrick. There's such a thing as slander, as you're well 
aware. I'm not the man to be slandered, or libelled, or to have my character 
defamed--without fighting for my rights. There has been no undue 
influence! I went to see Mrs. Mallathorpe yesterday at her own request. The 
arrangement between me and her is made with her approval and free will. If 


her daughter found her a bit upset, it's because she'd such a shock at the 
time of her son's death. I did nothing to frighten her, not I! The fact is, Miss 
Mallathorpe doesn't know that her mother and I have had a bit of business 
together of late. And all that Mrs. Mallathorpe has entrusted to me is the 
power to look after her affairs for her. And why not? You know that I'm a 
good man of business, a really good hand at commercial accountancy, and 
well acquainted with the trade of this town. You know too, Mr. Eldrick, that 
I'm scrupulously honest--I've had many and many a thousand pounds of 
yours and your partner's through my hands! Who's got anything to say 
against me? I'm only trying to earn an honest living." 

"Well, well!" said Eldrick, who, being an easy-going and kindly- 
dispositioned man, was somewhat inclined to side with his old clerk. "I 
suppose Mr. Robson thinks that if Mrs. Mallathorpe wished to put her 
affairs in anybody's hands, she should have put them in his. He's their 
family solicitor, you know, Pratt, while you're a young man with no claim 
on Mrs. Mallathorpe." 

Pratt smiled--a queer, knowing smile--and reached out his hand to some 
papers which lay on his desk. 

"You're wrong there, Mr. Eldrick," he said. "But of course, you don't 
know. I didn't know myself, nor did Mrs. Mallathorpe, until lately. But I 
have a claim--and a good one--to get a business lift from Mrs. Mallathorpe. 
I'm a relation." 

"What--of the Mallathorpe family?" exclaimed Eldrick, whose legal 
mind was at once bitten by notion of kinship and succession, and who knew 
that Harper Mallathorpe was supposed to have no male relatives at all, of 
any degree. "You don't mean it?" 

"No!--but of hers, Mrs. Mallathorpe," answered Pratt. "My mother was 
her cousin. I found that out by mere chance, and when I'd found it, I worked 
out the facts from our parish church register. They're all here--fairly copied- 
-Mrs. Mallathorpe has seen them. So I have some claim--even if it's only 
that of a poor relation." 

Eldrick took the sheets of foolscap which Pratt handed to him, and 
looked them over with interest and curiosity. He was something of an expert 
in such matters, and had helped to edit a print more than once of the local 
parish registers. He soon saw from a hasty examination of the various 
entries of marriages and births that Pratt was quite right in what he said. 


"I call it a poor--and a mean--game," remarked Pratt, while his old 
master was thus occupied, "a very mean game indeed, of well-to-do folk 
like Mr. Collingwood and Mr. Robson to want to injure me in a matter 
which is no business of theirs. I shall do my duty by Mrs. Mallathorpe--you 
yourself know I'm fully competent to do it--and I shall fully earn the 
percentage that she'll pay me. What right have these people--what right has 
her daughter--to come between me and my living?" 

"Oh, well, well!" said Eldrick, as he handed back the papers and rose. 
"It's one of those matters that hasn't been understood. You made a mistake, 
you know, Pratt, when you went to see Mrs. Mallathorpe yesterday in her 
daughter's absence. You shouldn't have done that." 

Pratt pulled open a drawer and, after turning over some loose papers, 
picked out a letter. 

"Do you know Mrs. Mallathorpe's handwriting?" he asked. "Very well-- 
there it is! Isn't that a request from her that I should call on her yesterday 
afternoon? Very well then!" 

Eldrick looked at the letter with some surprise. He had a good memory, 
and he remembered that Collingwood had told him that Nesta had said that 
Pratt had gone to Normandale Grange, seen Esther Mawson, and told her 
that it was absolutely necessary for him to see Mrs. Mallathorpe. And 
though Eldrick was naturally unsuspicious, an idea flashed across his mind- 
-had Pratt got Mrs. Mallathorpe to write that letter while he was there-- 
yesterday--and brought it away with him? 

"IT think there's a good deal of misunderstanding," he said. "Mr. 
Collingwood says that you went there and told her maid that it was 
absolutely necessary for you to see her mistress--sort of forced yourself in, 
you see, Pratt." 

"Nothing of the sort!" retorted Pratt. He flourished the letter in his hand. 
"Doesn't it say there, in Mrs. Mallathorpe's own handwriting, that she 
particularly desires to see me at three o'clock? It does! Then it was 
absolutely necessary for me to see her. Come, now! And Mr. Collingwood 
had best attend to his own business. What's he got to do with all this? After 
Miss Mallathorpe and her money, I should think!--that's about it!" 

Eldrick said another soothing word or two, and went back to his own 
office. He was considerably mystified by certain things, but inclined to be 
satisfied about others, and in giving an account of what had just taken place 


he unconsciously seemed to take Pratt's side--much to Robson's disgust, and 
to Collingwood's astonishment. 

"You can't get over this, you know, Robson," said Eldrick. "Pratt went 
there yesterday by appointment--went at Mrs. Mallathorpe's own express 
desire, made in her own handwriting. And it's quite certain that what he 
says about the relationship is true---I examined the proof myself. It's not 
unnatural that Mrs. Mallathorpe should desire to do something for her own 
cousin's son." 

"To that extent?" sneered Robson. "Bless me, you talk as if it were no 
more than presenting him with a twenty pound note, instead of its being 
what it is--giving him the practical control of many a thousand pounds 
every year. There'll be more heard of this--yet!" 

He went away angrier than when he came, and Eldrick looked at 
Collingwood and shook his head. 

"T don't see what more there is to do," he said. "So far as I can make out, 
or see, Pratt is within his rights. If Mrs. Mallathorpe liked to entrust her 
business to him, what is to prevent it? I see nothing at all strange in that. 
But there is a fact which does seem uncommonly strange to me! It's this-- 
how is it that Mrs. Mallathorpe doesn't consult, hasn't consulted--doesn't 
inform, hasn't informed--her daughter about all this?" 

"That," answered Collingwood, "is precisely what strikes me--and I 
can't give any explanation. Nor, I believe, can Miss Mallathorpe." 

He felt obliged to go back to Normandale, and tell Nesta the result of 
the afternoon's proceedings. And having seen during his previous visit how 
angry she could be, he was not surprised to see her become angrier and 
more determined than ever. 

"I will not have Mr. Pratt coming here!" she exclaimed. "He shall not 
see my mother--under my roof, at any rate. I don't believe she sent for him." 

"Mr. Eldrick saw her letter!" interrupted Collingwood quietly. 

"Then that man made her write it while he was here!" exclaimed Nesta. 
"As to the relationship--it may be so. I never heard of it. But I don't care 
what relation he is to my mother--he is not going to interfere with her 
affairs!" 

"The strange thing," said Collingwood, as pointedly as was consistent 
with kindness, "is that your mother--just now, at any rate--doesn't seem to 
be taking you into her confidence." 


Nesta looked steadily at him for a moment, without speaking. When she 
did speak it was with decision. 

"Quite so!" she said. "She is keeping something from me! And if she 
won't tell me things--well, I must find them out for myself." 

She would say no more than that, and Collingwood left her. And as he 
went back to Barford he cursed Linford Pratt soundly for a deep and 
underhand rogue who was most certainly playing some fine game. 

But Pratt himself was quite satisfied--up to that point. He had won his 
first trick and he had splendid cards still left in his hand. And he was 
reckoning his chances on them one morning a little later when a ring at his 
bell summoned him to his office door--whereat stood Nesta Mallathorpe, 
alone. 

CHAPTER XIV 

CARDS ON THE TABLE 

Had any third person been present, closely to observe the meeting of 
these two young people, he would have seen that the one to whom it was 
unexpected and a surprise was outwardly as calm and self-possessed as if 
the other had come there to keep an ordinary business appointment. 

Nesta Mallathorpe, looking very dignified and almost stately in her 
mourning, was obviously angry, indignant, and agitated. But Pratt was as 
cool and as fully at his ease as if he were back in Eldrick's office, receiving 
the everyday ordinary client. He swept his door open and executed his 
politest bow--and was clever enough to pretend that he saw nothing of his 
visitor's agitation. Yet deep within himself he felt more tremors than one, 
and it needed all his powers of dissimulation to act and speak as if this were 
the most usual of occurrences. 

"Good morning, Miss Mallathorpe!" he said. "You wish to see me? 
Come into my private office, if you please. I haven't fixed on a clerk yet," 
he went on, as he led his visitor through the outer room, and to the easy 
chair by his desk. "I have several applications from promising aspirants, but 
I have to be careful, you know, Miss Mallathorpe--it's a position of 
confidence. And now," he concluded, as he closed the door upon Nesta and 
himself, "how is Mrs. Mallathorpe today? Improving, I hope?" 

Nesta made no reply to these remarks, or to the question. And instead of 
taking the easy chair which Eldrick had found so comfortable, she went to 
one which stood against the wall opposite Pratt's desk and seated herself in 
it in as upright a position as the wall behind her. 


"I wish to speak to you--plainly!" she said, as Pratt, who now regarded 
her somewhat doubtfully, realizing that he was in for business of a serious 
nature, sat down at his desk. "I want to ask you a plain question--and I 
expect a plain answer. Why are you blackmailing my mother?" 

Pratt shook his head--as if he felt more sorrow than anger. He glanced 
deprecatingly at his visitor. 

"IT think you'll be sorry--on reflection--that you said that, Miss 
Mallathorpe," he answered. "You're a little--shall we say--upset? A little-- 
shall we say--angry? If you were calmer, you wouldn't say such things--you 
wouldn't use such a term as--blackmailing. It's--dear me, I dare say you 
don't know it!--it's actionable. If I were that sort of man, Miss Mallathorpe, 
and you said that of me before witnesses--ah! I don't know what mightn't 
happen. However--I'm not that sort of man. But--don't say it again, if you 
please!" 

"If you don't answer my question--and at once," said Nesta, whose 
cheeks were pale with angry determination, "I shall say it again in a fashion 
you won't like--not to you, but to the police!" 

Pratt smiled--a quiet, strange smile which made his visitor feel a sudden 
sense of fear. And again he shook his head, slowly and deprecatingly. 

"Oh, no!" he said gently. "That's a bigger mistake than the other, Miss 
Mallathorpe! The police! Oh, not the police, I think, Miss Mallathorpe. You 
see--other people than you might go to the police--about something else." 

Nesta's anger cooled down under that scarcely veiled threat. The sight of 
Pratt, of his self-assurance, his comfortable offices, his general atmosphere 
of almost sleek satisfaction, had roused her temper, already strained to 
breaking point. But that smile, and the quiet look which accompanied his 
last words, warned her that anger was mere foolishness, and that she was in 
the presence of a man who would have to be dealt with calmly if the 
dealings were to be successful. Yet--she repeated her words, but this time in 
a different tone. 

"I shall certainly go to the police authorities," she said, "unless I get 
some proper explanation from you. I shall have no option. You are forcing-- 
or have forced--my mother to enter into some strange arrangements with 
you, and I can't think it is for anything but what I say--blackmail. You've 
got--or you think you've got--some hold on her. Now what is it? I mean to 
know, one way or another!" 


"Miss Mallathorpe," said Pratt. "You're taking a wrong course--with me. 
Now who advised you to come here and speak to me like this, as if I were a 
common criminal? Mr. Collingwood, no doubt? Or perhaps Mr. Robson? 
Now if either----" 

"Neither Mr. Robson nor Mr. Collingwood know anything whatever 
about my coming here!" retorted Nesta. "No one knows! I am quite 
competent to manage my own affairs--of this sort. I want to know why my 
mother has been forced into that arrangement with you--for I am sure you 
have forced her! If you will not tell me why--then I shall do what I said." 

"You'll go to the police authorities?" asked Pratt. "Ah!--but let us 
consider things a little, Miss Mallathorpe. Now, to start with, who says there 
has been any forcing? I know one person who won't say so--and that's your 
mother herself!" 

Nesta felt unable to answer that assertion. And Pratt smiled 
triumphantly and went on. 

"She'll tell you--Mrs. Mallathorpe'll tell you--that she's very pleased 
indeed to have my poor services," he said. "She knows that I shall serve her 
well. She's glad to do a kind service to a poor relation. And since I am your 
mother's relation, Miss Mallathorpe, I'm yours, too. I'm some degree of 
cousin to you. You might think rather better, rather more kindly, of me!" 

"Are you going to tell me anything more than that?" asked Nesta 
steadily. Pratt shrugged his shoulders and waved his hands. 

"What more can I tell?" he asked. "The fact is, there's a business 
arrangement between me and your mother--and you object to it. Well--I'm 
sorry, but I've my own interests to consider." 

"Are you going to tell me what it was that induced my mother to sign 
that paper you got from her the other day?" asked Nesta. 

"Can I say more than that it was--a business arrangement?" pleaded 
Pratt. "There's nothing unusual in one party in a business arrangement 
giving a power of attorney to another party. Nothing!" 

"Very well!" said Nesta, rising from the straight-backed chair, and 
looking very rigid herself as she stood up. "You won't tell me anything! So-- 
I am now going to the police. I don't know what they'll do. I don't know 
what they can do. But--I can tell them what I think and feel about this, at 
any rate. For as sure as I am that I see you, there's something wrong! And 
I'll know what it is." 


Pratt recognized that she had passed beyond the stage of mere anger to 
one of calm determination. And as she marched towards the door he called 
her back--as the result of a second's swift thought on his part. 

"Miss Mallathorpe," he said. "Oblige me by sitting down again. I'm not 
in the least afraid of your going to the police. But my experience is that if 
one goes to them on errands of this sort, it sets all sorts of things going-- 
scandal, and suspicion, and I don't know what! You don't want any scandal. 
Sit down, if you please, and let us think for a moment. And I'll see if I can 
tell you--what you want to know." 

Nesta already had a hand on the door. But after looking at him for a 
second or two, she turned back, and sat down in her old position. And Pratt, 
still seated at his desk, plunged his hands in his trousers pockets, tilted back 
his chair, and for five minutes stared with knitted brows at his blotting pad. 
A queer silence fell on the room. The windows were double-sashed; no 
sound came up from the busy street below. But on the mantelpiece a cheap 
Geneva clock ticked and ticked, and Nesta felt at last that if it went on much 
longer, without the accompaniment of a human voice, she should suddenly 
snatch it up, and hurl it--anywhere. 

Pratt was in the position of the card-player, who, confronted by a certain 
turn in the course of a game which he himself feels sure he is bound to win, 
wonders whether he had better not expedite matters by laying his cards on 
the table, and asking his opponent if he can possibly beat their values and 
combination. He had carefully reckoned up his own position more than 
once during the progress of recent events, and the more carefully he 
calculated it the more he felt convinced that he had nothing to fear. He had 
had to alter his ground in consequence of the death of Harper Mallathorpe, 
and he had known that he would have to fight Nesta. But he had not 
anticipated that hostilities would come so soon, or begin with such evident 
determination on her part. How would it be, then, at this first stage to make 
such a demonstration in force that she would recognize his strength? 

He looked up at last and saw Nesta regarding him sternly. But Pratt 
smiled--the quiet smile which made her uneasy. 

"Miss Mallathorpe!" he said. "I was thinking of two things just then--a 
game at cards--and the science of warfare. In both it's a good thing 
sometimes to let your adversary see what a strong hand you've got. Now, 
then, a question, if you please--are you and I adversaries?" 


"Yes!" answered Nesta unflinchingly. "You're acting like an enemy--you 
are an enemy!" 

"I've hoped that you and I would be friends--good friends," said Pratt, 
with something like a sigh. "And if I may say so, I've no feeling of enmity 
towards you. When I speak of us being adversaries, I mean it in--well, let's 
say a sort of legal sense. But now I'll show you my hand--that is, as far as I 
please. Will you listen quietly to me?" 

"I've no choice," replied Nesta bluntly. "And I came here to know what 
you've got to say for yourself. Say it!" 

Pratt moved his chair a little nearer to his visitor. 

"Now," he said, speaking very quietly and deliberately, "I'll go through 
what I have to say to you carefully, point by point. I shall ask you to go 
back a little way. It is now some time since I discovered a secret about your 
mother, Mrs. Mallathorpe. Ah, you start!--it may be with indignation, but I 
assure you I'm telling you, and am going to tell you, the absolute truth. I 
say--a secret! No one knows it but myself--not one living soul! Except, of 
course, your mother. I shall not reveal it to you--under any consideration, or 
in any circumstances--but I can tell you this--if that secret were revealed, 
your mother would be ruined for life--and you yourself would suffer in 
more ways than one." 

Nesta looked at him incredulously--and yet she began to feel he was 
telling some truth. And Pratt shook his head at the incredulous expression. 

"It's quite so!" he said. "You'll begin to believe it---from other things. 
Now, it was in connection with this that I paid a visit to Normandale Grange 
one evening some months ago. Perhaps you never heard of that? I was alone 
with your mother for some time in the study." 

"T have heard of it," she answered. 

"Very good," said Pratt. "But you haven't heard that your mother came 
to see me at my rooms here in Barford--my lodgings--the very next night! 
On the same business, of course. But she did--I know how she came, too. 
Secretly--heavily veiled--naturally, she didn't want anybody to know. Are 
you beginning to see something in it, Miss Mallathorpe?" 

"Go on with your--story," answered Nesta. 

"I go on, then, to the day before your brother's death," continued Pratt. 
"Namely, a certain Friday. Now, if you please, I'll invite you to listen 
carefully to certain facts--which are indisputable, which I can prove, easily. 
On that Friday, the day before your brother's death, Mrs. Mallathorpe was in 


the shrubbery at Normandale Grange which is near the north end of the old 
foot-bridge. She was approached by Hoskins, an old woodman, who has 
been on the estate a great many years--you know him well enough. Hoskins 
told Mrs. Mallathorpe that the foot-bridge between the north and south 
shrubberies, spanning the cut which was made there a long time since so 
that a nearer road could be made to the stables, was in an extremely 
dangerous condition--so dangerous, in fact, that in his opinion, it would 
collapse under even a moderate weight. I impress this fact upon you 
strongly." 

"Well?" said Nesta. 

"Hoskins," Pratt went on, "urged upon Mrs. Mallathorpe the necessity 
of having the bridge closed at once, or barricaded. He pointed out to her 
from where they stood certain places in the bridge, and in the railing on one 
side of it, which already sagged in such a fashion, that he, as a man of 
experience, knew that planks and railings were literally rotten with damp. 
Now what did Mrs. Mallathorpe do? She said nothing to Hoskins, except 
that she'd have the thing seen to. But she immediately went to the estate 
carpenter's shop, and there she procured two short lengths of chain, and two 
padlocks, and she herself went back to the foot-bridge and secured its 
wicket gates at both ends. I beg you will bear that in mind, too, Miss 
Mallathorpe." 


"I am bearing everything in mind," said Nesta resolutely. "Don't be 
afraid that I shall forget one word that you say." 

"T hear that sneer in your voice," answered Pratt, as he turned, unlocked 
a drawer, and drew out some papers. "But I think you will soon learn that 
the sneer at what I'm telling you is foolish. Mrs. Mallathorpe had a set 
purpose in locking up those gates--as you will see presently. You will see it 
from what I am now going to tell you. Oblige me, if you please, by looking 
at that letter. Do you recognize your mother's handwriting?" 

"Yes!" admitted Nesta, with a sudden feeling of apprehension. "That is 
her writing." 

"Very good," said Pratt. "Then before I read it to you, I'll just tell you 
what this letter is. It formed, when it was written, an invitation from Mrs. 
Mallathorpe to me--an invitation to walk, innocently, into what she knew-- 
knew, mind you!--to be a death-trap! She meant me to fall through the 
bridge!" 

CHAPTER XV 

PRATT OFFERS A HAND 

For a full moment of tense silence Nesta and Pratt looked at each other 
across the letter which he held in his outstretched hand--looked steadily and 
with a certain amount of stern inquiry. And it was Nesta's eyes which first 
gave way--beaten by the certainty in Pratt's. She looked aside; her cheeks 
flamed; she felt as if something were rising in her throat--to choke her. 

"I can't believe that!" she muttered. "You're--mistaken! Oh--utterly 
mistaken!" 

"No mistake!" said Pratt confidently. "I tell you your mother meant me-- 
me!--to meet my death at that bridge. Here's the proof in this letter! I'll tell 
you, first, when I received it: then I'll read you what's in it, and if you doubt 
my reading of it, you shall read it yourself--but it won't go out of my hands! 
And first as to my getting it, for that's important. It reached me, by 
registered post, mind you, on the Saturday morning on which your brother 
met his death. It was handed in at Normandale village post-office for 
registration late on the Friday afternoon. And--by whom do you think?" 

"T--don't know!" replied Nesta faintly. This merciless piling up of details 
was beginning to frighten her--already she felt as if she herself were some 
criminal, forced to listen from the dock to the opening address of a 
prosecuting counsel. "How should I know?--how can I think?" 


"It was handed in for registration by your mother's maid, Esther 
Mawson," said Pratt with a dark look. "I've got her evidence, anyway! And 
that was all part of a plan--just as a certain something that was enclosed was 
a part of the same plan--a plot. And now I'll read you the letter--and you'll 
bear it in mind that I got it by first post that Saturday morning. This is what 
it--what your mother--says:-- 

"I particularly wish to see you again, at once, about the matter between 
us and to have another look at that document. Can you come here, bringing 
it with you, tomorrow, Saturday afternoon, by the train which leaves soon 
after two o'clock? As I am most anxious that your visit should be private 
and unknown to any one here, do not come to the house. Take the path 
across the park to the shrubberies near the house, so that if you are met 
people would think you were taking a near cut to the village. I will meet 
you in the shrubbery on the house side of the little foot-bridge. The gates--"" 

Pratt suddenly paused, and before proceeding looked hard at his visitor. 

"Now listen to what follows--and bear in mind what your mother knew, 
and had done, at the time she wrote this letter. This is how the letter goes 
on---let every word fix itself in your mind, Miss Mallathorpe!" 

The gates of the foot-bridge are locked, but the enclosed keys will 
open them. I will meet you amongst the trees on the further side. Be sure to 
come and to bring that document--I have something to say about it on 
seeing it again.” 

Pratt turned to the drawer from which he had taken the letter and took 
out two small keys, evidently belonging to patent padlocks. He held them 
up before Nesta. 

"There they are!" he said triumphantly. "Been in my possession ever 
since--and will remain there. Now--do you wish to read the letter? I've read 
it to you word for word. You don't? Very good--back it goes in there, with 
these keys. And now then," he continued, having replaced letter and keys in 
his drawer, and turned to her again, "now then, you see what a diabolical 
scheme it was that was in your mother's mind against me. She meant me to 
meet with the fate which overtook her own son! She meant me to fall 
through that bridge. Why? She hoped that I should break my neck--as he 
did! She wanted to silence me--but she also wanted more--she wanted to 
take from my dead body, or my unconscious body, the certain something 
which she was so anxious I should bring with me, which she referred to as 
that document. She was willing to risk anything--even to murder!--to get 


hold of that. And now you know why I went to Normandale Grange that 
Saturday--you know, now, the real reason. I told a deliberate lie at the 
inquest, for your mother's sake--for your sake, if you know it. I did not go 
there to hand in my application for the stewardship--I went in response to 
the letter I've just read. Is all this clear to you?" 

Nesta could only move her head in silent acquiescence. She was already 
convinced, that whether all this was entirely true or not, there was truth of 
some degree in what Pratt had told her. And she was thinking of her mother- 
-and of the trap which she certainly appeared to have laid--and of her 
brother's fate--and for the moment she felt sick and beaten. But Pratt went 
on in that cold, calculating voice, telling his story point by point. 

"Now I come to what happened that Saturday afternoon," he said. "I 
may as well tell you that in my own interest I have carefully collected 
certain evidence which never came out at the inquest--which, indeed, has 
nothing to do with the exact matter of the inquest. Now, that Saturday, your 
mother and you had lunch together--your brother, as we shall see in a 
moment, being away--at your lunch time--a quarter to two. About twenty 
minutes past two your mother left the house. She went out into the gardens. 
She left the gardens for the shubberies. And at twenty-five minutes to three, 
she was seen by one of your gardeners, Featherstone, in what was, of 
course, hiding, amongst the trees at the end of the north shrubbery. What 
was she doing there, Miss Mallathorpe? She was waiting!--waiting until a 
certain hoped-for accident happened--to me. Then she would come out of 
her hiding-place in the hope of getting that document from my pocket! Do 
you see how cleverly she'd laid her plans--murderous plans?" 

Nesta was making a great effort to be calm. She knew now that she was 
face to face with some awful mystery which could only be solved by 
patience and strenuous endeavour. She knew, too, that she must show no 
sign of fear before this man! 

"Will you finish your story, if you please?" she asked. 

"In my Own way--in my own time," answered Pratt. "I now come to-- 
your mother. On the Friday noon, the late Mr. Harper Mallathorpe went to 
Barford to visit a friend--young Stemthwaite, at the Hollies. He was to stay 
the night there, and was not expected home until Saturday evening. He did 
stay the night, and remained in Barford until noon on Saturday; but he-- 
unexpectedly--returned to the house at half past two. And almost as soon as 
he'd got in, he picked up a gun and strolled out--into the gardens and the 


north shrubbery. And, as you know, he went to the foot-bridge. You see, 
Miss Mallathorpe, your mother, clever as she was, had forgotten one detail-- 
the gates of that footbridge were merely low, four-barred things, and there 
was nothing to prevent an active young man from climbing them. She 
forgot another thing, too--that warning had not been given at the house that 
the bridge was dangerous. And, of course, she'd never, never calculated that 
your brother would return sooner than he was expected, or that, on his 
return, he'd go where he did. And so--but I'll spare you any reference to 
what happened. Only--you know now how it was that Mrs. Mallathorpe was 
found by her son's body. She'd been waiting about--for me! But--the fate 
she'd meant for me was dealt out to--him!" 

In spite of herself Nesta gave way to a slight cry. 

"I can't bear any more of that!" she said. "Have you finished?" 

"There's not much more to say--now at any rate," replied Pratt. "And 
what I have to say shall be to the point. I'm sorry enough to have been 
obliged to say all that I have said. But, you know, you forced me to it! You 
threatened me. The real truth, Miss Mallathorpe, is just this--you don't 
understand me at all. You come here--excuse my plain speech--hectoring 
and bullying me with talk about the police, and blackmail, and I don't know 
what! It's I who ought to go to the police! I could have your mother 
arrested, and put in the dock, on a charge of attempted murder, this very 
day! I've got all the proofs." 

"I suppose you held that out as a threat to her when you forced her to 
sign that power of attorney?" observed Nesta. 

For the first time since her arrival Pratt looked at his visitor in an 
unfriendly fashion. His expression changed and his face flushed a little. 

"You think that, do you?" he said. "Well, you're wrong. I'm not a fool. I 
held out no such threat. I didn't even tell your mother what I'd found out. I 
wasn't going to show her my hand all at once--though I've shown you a 
good deal of it." 

"Not all?" she asked quickly. 

"Not all," answered Pratt with a meaning glance. "To use more 
metaphors--I've several cards up my sleeve, Miss Mallathorpe. But you're 
utterly wrong about the threats. I'll tell you--I don't mind that--how I got the 
authority you're speaking about. Your mother had promised me that 
stewardship--for life. I'd have been a good steward. But we recognized that 
your brother's death had altered things--that you, being, as she said, a self- 


willed young woman--you see how plain I am--would insist on looking 
after your own affairs. So she gave me--another post. I'll discharge its duties 
honestly." 

"Yes," said Nesta, "but you've already told me that you'd a hold on my 
mother before any of these recent events happened, and that you possess 
some document which she was anxious to get into her hands. So it comes to 
this--you've a double hold on her, according to your story." 

"Just so," agreed Pratt. "You're right, I have--a double hold." 

Nesta looked at him silently for a while: Pratt looked at her. 

"Very well," she said at last. "How much do you want--to be bought 
out?” 

Pratt laughed. 

"I thought that would be the end of it!" he remarked. "Yes--I thought 
sol" 

"Name your price!" said Nesta. 

"Miss Mallathorpe!" answered Pratt, bending forward and speaking 
with a new eamestness. "Just listen to me. It's no good. I'm not to be bought 
out. Your mother tried that game with me before. She offered me first five, 
then ten thousand pounds--cash down--for that document, when she came to 
see me at my rooms. I dare say she'd have gone to twenty thousand--and 
found the money there and then. But I said no then--and I say no to you! I'm 
not to be purchased in that way. I've my own ideas, my own plans, my own 
ambitions, my own--hopes. It's not any use at all for you to dangle your 
money before me. But--I'll suggest something else--that you can do." 

Nesta made no answer. She continued to look steadily at the man who 
evidently had her mother in his power, and Pratt, who was watching her 
intently, went on speaking quietly but with some intensity of tone. 

"You can do this," he said. "To start with--and it'll go a long way--just 
try and think better of me. I told you, you don't understand me. Try to! I'm 
not a bad lot. I've great abilities. I'm a hard worker. Eldrick & Pascoe could 
tell you that I'm scrupulously honest in money matters. You'll see that I'll 
look after your mother's affairs in a fashion that'll commend itself to any 
firm of auditors and accountants who may look into my accounts every 
year. I'm only taking the salary from her that I was to have had for the 
stewardship. So--why not leave it at that? Let things be! Perhaps--in time 
you'll come to see that--I'm to be trusted." 


"How can I trust a man who deliberately tells me that he holds a secret 
and a document over a woman's head?" demanded Nesta. "You've admitted 
a previous hold on my mother. You say you're in possession of a secret that 
would ruin her--quite apart from recent events. Is that honest?" 

"It was none of my seeking," retorted Pratt. "I gained the knowledge by 
accident." 

"You're giving yourself away," said Nesta. "Or you've some mental twist 
or defect which prevents you from seeing things straight. It's not how you 
got your knowledge, but the use you're making of it that's the important 
thing! You're using it to force my mother to----" 

"Excuse me!" interrupted Pratt with a queer smile. "It's you who don't 
see things straight. I'm using my knowledge to protect--all of you. Let your 
mind go back to what was said at first--to what I said at first. I said that I'd 
discovered a secret which, if revealed, would ruin your mother and injure-- 
you! So it would--more than ever, now. So, you see, in keeping it, I'm 
taking care, not only of her interests, but of--yours!" 

Nesta rose. She realized that there was no more to be said--or done. And 
Pratt rose, too, and looked at her almost appealingly. 

"I wish you'd try to see things as I've put them, Miss Mallathorpe," he 
said. "I don't bear malice against your mother for that scheme she contrived- 
-I'm willing to put it clear out of my head. Why not accept things as they 
are? I'll keep that secret for ever--no one shall ever know about it. Why not 
be friends, now--why not shake hands?" 

He held out his hand as he spoke. But Nesta drew back. 

"No!" she said. "My opinion is just what it was when I came here." 

Before Pratt could move she had turned swiftly to the door and let 
herself out, and in another minute she was amongst the crowds in the street 
below. For a few minutes she walked in the direction of Robson's offices, 
but when she had nearly reached them, she turned, and went deliberately to 
those of Eldrick & Pascoe. 

CHAPTER XVI 

A HEADQUARTERS CONFERENCE 

By the time she had been admitted to Eldrick's private room, Nesta had 
regained her composure; she had also had time to think, and her present 
action was the result of at any rate a part of her thoughts. She was calm and 
collected enough when she took the chair which the solicitor drew forward. 


"I called on you for two reasons, Mr. Eldrick," she said. "First, to thank 
you for your kindness and thoughtfulness at the time of my brother's death, 
in sending your clerk to help in making the arrangements." 

"Very glad he was of any assistance, Miss Mallathorpe," answered 
Eldrick. "I thought, of course, that as he had been on the spot, as it were, 
when the accident happened, he could do a few little things----" 

"He was very useful in that way," said Nesta. "And I was very much 
obliged to him. But the second reason for my call is--I want to speak to you 
about him." 

"Yes?" responded Eldrick. He had already formed some idea as to what 
was in his visitor's mind, and he was secretly glad of the opportunity of 
talking to her. "About Pratt, eh? What about him, Miss Mallathorpe?" 

"He was with you for some years, I believe?" she asked. 

"A good many years,” answered Eldrick. "He came to us as office-boy, 
and was head-clerk when he left us." 

"Then you ought to know him--well," she suggested. 

"As to that," replied Eldrick, "there are some people in this world whom 
other people never could know well--that's to say, really well. I know Pratt 
well enough for what he was--our clerk. Privately, I know little about him. 
He's clever--he's ability--he's a chap who reads a good deal--he's got 
ambitions. And I should say he is a bit--subtle." 

"Deceitful?" she asked. 

"I couldn't say that," replied Eldrick. "It wouldn't be true if I said so. I 
think he's possibilities of strategy in him. But so far as we're concerned, we 
found him hardworking, energetic, truthful, dependable and honest, and 
absolutely to be trusted in money matters. He's had many and many a 
thousand pounds of ours through his hands." 

"I believe you're unaware that my mother, for some reason or other, 
unknown to me, has put him in charge of her affairs?" asked Nesta. 

"Yes--Mr. Collingwood told me so," answered Eldrick. "So, too, did 
your own solicitor, Mr. Robson--who's very angry about it." 

"And you?" she said, putting a direct question. "What do you think? Do 
please, tell me!" 

"It's difficult to say, Miss Mallathorpe," replied Eldrick, with a smile 
and a shake of the head. "If your mother--who, of course, is quite competent 
to decide for herself--wishes to have somebody to look after her affairs, I 
don't see what objection can be taken to her procedure. And if she chooses 


to put Linford Pratt in that position--why not? As I tell you, I, as his last-- 
and only--employer, am quite convinced of his abilities and probity. I 
suppose that as your mother's agent, he'll supervise her property, collect 
money due to her, advise her in investments, and so on. Well, I should say-- 
personally, mind--he's quite competent to do all that, and that he'll do it 
honestly, I should certainly say so." 

"But--why should he do it at all?" asked Nesta. 

Eldrick waved his hands. 

"Ah!" he exclaimed. "Now you ask me a very different question! But--I 
understand--in fact, I know--that Pratt turns out to be a relation of yours-- 
distant, but it's there. Perhaps your mother--who, of course, is much better 
off since your brother's sad death--is desirous of benefiting Pratt--as a 
relation." 

"Do you advise anything?" asked Nesta. 

"Well, you know, Miss Mallathorpe," replied Eldrick, smiling. "I'm not 
your legal adviser. What about Mr. Robson?" 

"Mr. Robson is so very angry about all this--with my mother," said 
Nesta, "that I don't even want to ask his advice. What I really do want is the 
advice, counsel, of somebody--perhaps more as a friend than as a solicitor." 

"Delighted to give you any help I can--either professionally or as a 
friend," exclaimed Eldrick. "But--let me suggest something. And first of all- 
-is there anything--something--in all this that you haven't told to anybody 
yet?" 

"Yes--much!" she answered. "A great deal!" 

"Then," said Eldrick, "let me advise a certain counsel. Two heads are 
better than one. Let me ask Mr. Collingwood to come here." 

He was watching his visitor narrowly as he said this, and he saw a faint 
rise of colour in her cheeks. But for the moment she did not answer, and 
Eldrick saw that she was thinking. 

"IT can get him across from his chambers in a few minutes," he said. 
"He's sure to be in just now." 

"Can I have a few minutes to decide?" asked Nesta. 

Eldrick jumped up. 

"Of course!" he said. "I'll leave you a while. It so happens I want to see 
my partner, I'll go up to his room, and return to you presently." 

Nesta, left alone, gave herself up to deep thought, and to a careful 
reckoning of her position. She was longing to confide in some trustworthy 


person or persons, for Pratt's revelations had plunged her into a maze of 
perplexity. But her difficulties were many. First of all, she would have to 
tell all about the terrible charge brought by Pratt against her mother. Then 
about the second which he professed to--or probably did--hold. What sort of 
a secret could it be? And supposing her advisers suggested strong measures 
against Pratt--what then, about the danger to her mother, in a twofold 
direction? 

Would it be better, wiser, if she kept all this to herself at present, and 
waited for events to develop? But at the mere thought of that, she shrank, 
feeling mentally and physically afraid--to keep all that knowledge to 
herself, to brood over it in secret, to wonder what it all meant, what lay 
beneath, what might develop, that was more than she felt able to bear. And 
when Eldrick came back she looked at him and nodded. 

"I should like to talk to you and Mr. Collingwood," she said quietly. 

Collingwood came across to Eldrick's office at once. And to these two 
Nesta unbosomed herself of every detail that she could remember of her 
interview with Pratt--and as she went on, from one thing to another, she saw 
the men's faces grow graver and graver, and realized that this was a more 
anxious matter than she had thought. 

"That's all," she said in the end. "I don't think I've forgotten anything. 
And even now, I don't know if I've done right to tell you all this. But--I 
don't think I could have faced it--alone!" 

"My dear Miss Mallathorpe!" said Eldrick earnestly. "You've done the 
wisest thing you probably ever did in your life! Now," he went on, looking 
at Collingwood, "just let us all three realize what is to me a more important 
fact. Nobody would be more astonished than Pratt to know that you have 
taken the wise step you have. You agree, Collingwood?" 

"Yes!" answered Collingwood, after a moment's reflection. "I think so." 

"Miss Mallathorpe doesn't quite see what we mean," said Eldrick, 
turning to Nesta. "We mean that Pratt firmly believed, when he told you 
what he did, that for your mother's sake and your own, you would keep his 
communication a dead secret. He firmly believed that you would never dare 
to tell anybody what he told you. Most people--in your position--wouldn't 
have told. They'd have let the secret eat their lives out. You're a wise and a 
sensible young woman! And the thing is--we must let Pratt remain under 
the impression that you are keeping your knowledge to yourself. Let him 


continue to believe that you'll remain silent under fear. And let us meet his 
secret policy with a secret strategy of our own!" 

Again he glanced at Collingwood, and again Collingwood nodded 
assent. 

"Now," continued Eldrick, "just let us consider matters for a few 
minutes from the position which has newly arisen. To begin with. Pratt's 
account of your mother's dealings about the foot-bridge is a very clever and 
plausible one. I can see quite well that it has caused you great pain; so 
before I go any further, just let me say this to you--don't you attach one 
word of importance to it!" 

Nesta uttered a heartfelt cry of relief. 

"Oh!" she exclaimed. "If you knew how thankful I should be to know 
that it's all lies--that he was lying! Can I really think that--after what I saw?" 

"I won't ask you to think that he's telling lies--just now," answered 
Eldrick, with a glance at Collingwood, "but I'll ask you to believe that your 
mother could put a totally different aspect and complexion on all her actions 
and words in connection with the entire affair. My impression, of course," 
he went on, with something very like a wink at Collingwood, "is that Mrs. 
Mallathorpe, when she wrote that letter to Pratt, intended to have the bridge 
mended first thing next morning, and that something prevented that being 
done, and that when she was seen about the shrubberies in the afternoon, 
she was on her way to meet Pratt before he could reach the dangerous point, 
so that she could warn him. What do you say, Collingwood?" 

"I should say," answered Collingwood, regarding the solicitor earnestly, 
and speaking with great gravity of manner, "that that would make an 
admirable line of defence to any charge which Pratt was wicked enough to 
prefer." 

"You don't think my mother meant--meant to---- 
eagerly turning from one man to the other. "You--don't?" 

"There is no evidence worth twopence against your mother!" replied 
Eldrick soothingly. "Put everything that Pratt has said against her clear out 
of your mind. Put all recent events out of your mind! Don't interfere with 
Pratt--just now. The thing to be done about Pratt is this--and it's the only 
thing. We must find out--exactly, as secretly as possible--what this secret is 
of which he speaks. What is this hold on Mrs. Mallathorpe? What is this 
document to which he refers? In other words, we must work back to some 
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exclaimed Nesta, 


point which at present we can't see. At least, I can't see it. But--we may 
discover it. What do you say, Collingwood?" 

"I agree entirely," answered Collingwood. "Let Pratt rest in his fancied 
security. The thing is, certainly, to go back. But--to what point?" 

"That we must consider later," said Eldrick. "Now--for the present, Miss 
Mallathorpe,--you are, I suppose, going back home?" 

"Yes, at once," answered Nesta. "I have my car at the Crown Hotel." 

"I should just like to know something," continued Eldrick again, looking 
at Collingwood as if for approval. "That is--Mrs. Mallathorpe's present 
disposition towards affairs in general and Pratt in particular. Miss 
Mallathorpe!--just do something which I will now suggest to you. When 
you reach home, see your mother--she is still, I understand, an invalid, 
though evidently able to transact business. Just approach her gently and 
kindly, and tell her that you are a little--should we say uncomfortable?-- 
about certain business arrangements which you hear she has made with Mr. 
Pratt, and ask her, if she won't talk them over with you, and give you her 
full confidence. It's now half-past twelve," continued Eldrick, looking at his 
watch. "You'll be home before lunch. See your mother early in the 
afternoon, and then telephone, briefly, the result to me, here, at four o'clock. 
Then--Mr. Collingwood and I will have a consultation." 

He motioned Collingwood to remain where he was, and himself saw 
Nesta down to the street. When he came back to his room he shook his head 
at the young barrister. 

"Collingwood!" he said. "There's some dreadful business afloat in all 
this! And it's all the worse because of the fashion in which Pratt talked to 
that girl. She's evidently a very good memory--she narrated that 
conversation clearly and fully. Pratt must be very sure of his hand if he 
showed her his cards in that way--his very confidence in himself shows 
what a subtle network he's either made or is making. I question if he'd very 
much care if he knew that we know. But he mustn't know that--yet. We 
must reply to his mine with a counter-mine!" 

"What do you think of Pratt's charge against Mrs. Mallathorpe?" asked 
Collingwood. 

Eldrick made a wry face. 

"Looks bad!--very, very bad, Collingwood!" he answered. "Art and 
scheme of a desperate woman, of course. But--we mustn't let her daughter 
think we believe it. Let her stick to the suggestion I made--which, as you 


remarked, would certainly make a very good line of defence, supposing 
Pratt even did accuse her. But now--what on earth is this document that's 
been mentioned--this paper of which Pratt has possession? Has Mrs. 
Mallathorpe at some time committed forgery--or bigamy--or--what is it? 
One thing's sure, however--we've got to work quietly. We mustn't let Pratt 
know that we're working. I hope he doesn't know that Miss Mallathorpe 
came here. Will you come back about four and hear what message she sends 
me? After that, we could consult." 

Collingwood went away to his chambers. He was much occupied just 
then, and had little time to think of anything but the work in hand. But as he 
ate his lunch at the club which he had joined on settling in Barford, he tried 
to get at some notion of the state of things, and once more his mind reverted 
to the time of his grandfather's death, and his own suspicions about Pratt at 
that period. Clearly that was a point to which they must hark back--he 
himself must make more inquiries about the circumstances of Antony 
Bartle's last hours. For this affair would not have to rest where it was--it 
was intolerable that Nesta Mallathorpe should in any way be under Pratt's 
power. He went back to Eldrick at four o'clock with a suggestion or two in 
his mind. And at the sight of him Eldrick shook his head. 

"I've had that telephone message from Normandale," he said, "five 
minutes ago. Pretty much what I expected--at this juncture, anyway. Mrs. 
Mallathorpe absolutely declines to talk business with even her daughter at 
present--and earnestly desires that Mr. Linford Pratt may be left alone." 

"Well?" asked Collingwood after a pause. "What now?" 

"We must do what we can--secretly, privately, for the daughter's sake," 
said Eldrick. "I confess I don't quite see a beginning, but----" 

Just then the private door opened, and Pascoe, a somewhat 
lackadaisical-mannered man, who always looked half-asleep, and was in 
reality remarkably wide-awake, lounged in, nodded to Collingwood, and 
threw a newspaper in front of his partner. 

"I say, Eldrick," he drawled, as he removed a newly-lighted cigar from 
his lips. "There's an advertisement here which seems to refer to that 
precious protégé of yours, who left you with such scant ceremony. Same 
hame, anyhow!" 

Eldrick snatched up the paper, glanced at it and read a few words aloud. 

"INFORMATION WANTED about James Parrawhite, at one time in 
practice as a solicitor." 


CHAPTER XVII 

ADVERTISEMENT 

Eldrick looked up at his partner with a sharp, confirmatory glance. 

"That's our Parrawhite, of course!" he said. "Who's after him, now?" 
And he went on to read the rest of the advertisement, murmuring its 
phraseology half-aloud: "in practice as a solicitor at Nottingham and who 
left that town six years ago. If the said James Parrawhite will communicate 
with the undersigned he will hear something greatly to his advantage. Any 
person able to give information as to his whereabouts will be suitably 
rewarded. Apply to Halstead & Byner, 56B, St. Martin's Chambers, 
London, W.C.' Um!--Pascoe, hand over that Law List." 

Collingwood looked on in silence while Eldrick turned over the pages 
of the big book which his partner took down from a shelf. He wondered at 
Eldrick's apparent and almost eager interest. 

"Halstead & Byner are not solicitors," announced Eldrick presently. 
"They must be inquiry agents or something of that sort. Anyway, I'll write 
to them, Pascoe, at once." 

"You don't know where the fellow is," said Pascoe. "What's the good?" 

"No--but we know where he last was," retorted Eldrick. He turned to 
Collingwood as the junior partner sauntered out of the room. "Rather odd 
that Pascoe should draw my attention to that just now," he remarked. "This 
man Parrawhite was, in a certain sense, mixed up with Pratt--at least, Pratt 
and I are the only two people who know the secret of Parrawhite's 
disappearance from these offices. That was just about the time of your 
grandfather's death." 

Collingwood immediately became attentive. His first suspicions of Pratt 
were formed at the time of which Eldrick spoke, and any reference to events 
contemporary excited his interest. 

"Who was or is--this man you're talking of?" he asked. 

"Bad lot--very!" answered Eldrick, shaking his head. "He and I were 
articled together, at the same time, to the same people: we saw a lot of each 
other as fellow articled clerks. He afterwards practised in Nottingham, and 
he held some good appointments. But he'd a perfect mania for gambling-- 
the turf--and he went utterly wrong, and misappropriated clients' money, 
and in the end he got into prison, and was, of course, struck off the rolls. I 
never heard anything of him for years, and then one day, some time ago, he 
turned up here and begged me to give him a job. I did--and I'll do him the 


credit to say that he earned his money. But--in the end, his natural badness 
broke out. One afternoon--I'm careless about some things--I left some 
money lying in this drawer--about forty pounds in notes and gold--and next 
morming Parrawhite never came to business. We've never seen or heard of 
him since." 

"You mentioned Pratt," said Collingwood. 

"Only Pratt and I know--about the money," replied Eldrick. "We kept it 
secret--I didn't want Pascoe to know I'd been so careless. Pascoe didn't like 
Parrawhite--and he doesn't know his record. I only told him that Parrawhite 
was a chap I'd known in better circumstances and wanted to give a hand to." 

"You said it was about the time of my grandfather's death?" asked 
Collingwood. 

"It was just about then--between his death and his funeral I should say," 
answered Eldrick, "The two events are associated in my mind. Anyway, I'd 
like to know what it is that these people want Parrawhite for. If it's money 
that's come to him, it'll be of no advantage--it'll only go where all the rest's 
gone." 

Collingwood lost interest in Parrawhite. Parrawhite appeared to have 
nothing to do with the affairs in which he was interested. He sat down and 
began to tell Eldrick about his own suspicions of Pratt at the time of Antony 
Bartle's death; of what Jabey Naylor had told him about the paper taken 
from the History of Barford; of the lad's account of the old man's doings 
immediately afterwards; and of his own proceedings which had led him to 
believe for the time being that his suspicions were groundless. 

"But now," he went on, "a new idea occurs to me. Suppose that that 
paper, found by my grandfather in a book which had certainly belonged to 
the late John Mallathorpe, was something important relating to Mrs. 
Mallathorpe? Suppose that my grandfather brought it across here to you? 
Suppose that finding you out, he showed it to Pratt? As my grandfather died 
suddenly, with nobody but Pratt there, what was there to prevent Pratt from 
appropriating that paper if he saw that it would give him a hold over Mrs. 
Mallathorpe? We know now that he has some document in his possession 
which does give him a hold--may it not be that of which the boy Naylor told 
me?" 

"Might be," agreed Eldrick. "But--my opinion is, taking things all 
together, that the paper which Antony Bartle found was the one you 
yourself discovered later--the list of books. No--I'll tell you what I think. I 


believe that the document which Pratt told Miss Mallathorpe he holds, and 
to which her mother referred in the letter asking Pratt to meet her, is 
probably--most probably!--one which he discovered in searching out his 
relationship to Mrs. Mallathorpe. He's a cute chap--and he may have found 
some document which--well, I'll tell you what it might be--something which 
would upset the rights of Harper Mallathorpe to his uncle's estates. No other 
relatives came forward, or were heard of, or were discoverable when John 
Mallathorpe was killed in that chimney accident; but there may be some-- 
there may be one in particular. That's my notion!--and I intend, in the first 
place, to make a personal search of the parish registers from which Pratt got 
his information. He may have discovered something there which he's 
keeping to himself." 

"You think that is the course to adopt?" asked Collingwood, after a 
moment's reflection. 

"At present--yes," replied Eldrick. "And while I'm making it--I'll do it 
myself--we'll just go on outwardly--as if nothing had happened. If I meet 
Pratt--as I shall--I shall not let him see that I know anything. Do you go on 
in just the usual way. Go out to Normandale Grange now and then--and tell 
Miss Mallathorpe to think no more of her interview with Pratt until we've 
something to talk to her about. You talk to her about--something else." 

When Collingwood had left him Eldrick laid a telegram form on his 
plotting pad, and after a brief interval of thought wrote out a message 
addressed to the people whose advertisement had attracted Pascoe's 
attention. 

"HALSTEAD & BYNER, 56B, St. Martin's Chambers, London, W.C. 

"I can give you definite information concerning James Parrawhite if you 
will send representative to see me personally. 

"CHARLES ELDRICK, Eldrick & Pascoe, Solicitors, Barford." 

After Eldrick had sent off a clerk with this message to the nearest 
telegraph office, he sat thinking for some time. And at the close of his 
meditations, and after some turning over of a diary which lay on his desk, 
he picked up pen and paper, and drafted an advertisement of his own. 

"TEN POUNDS REWARD will be paid to any person who can give 
reliable and useful information as to James Parrawhite, who until November 
last was a clerk in the employ of Messrs. Eldrick & Pascoe, Solicitors, 
Barford, and who is believed to have left the town on the evening of 
November 23.--Apply to Mr. CHARLES ELDRICK, of the above firm." 


"Worth risking ten pounds on--anyway," muttered Eldrick. "Whether 
these London people will cover it or not. Here!" he went on, turning to a 
clerk who had just entered the room. "Make three copies of this 
advertisement, and take one to each of the three newspaper offices, and tell 
‘em to put it in their personal column tonight." 

He sat musing for some time after he was left alone again, and when he 
at last rose, it was with a shake of the head. 

"I wonder if Pratt told me the truth that morning?" he said to himself. 
"Anyway, he's now being proved to be even deeper than I'd ever considered 
him. Well--other folk than Pratt are possessed of pretty good wits." 

Before he left the office that evening Eldrick was handed a telegram 
from Messrs. Halstead & Byner, of St. Martin's Chambers, informing him 
that their Mr. Byner would travel to Barford by the first express next 
morning, and would call upon him at eleven o'clock. 

"Then they have some important news for Parrawhite," mused Eldrick, 
as he put the message in his pocket and went off to his club. "Inquiry agents 
don't set off on long journeys at a moment's notice for a matter of a trifling 
agency. But--where is Parrawhite?" 

He awaited the arrival of Mr. Byner next moming with considerable 
curiosity. And soon after eleven there was shown in to him, a smart, well- 
dressed, alert-looking young man, who, having introduced himself as Mr. 
Gerald Byner, immediately plunged into business. 

"You can tell me something of James Parrawhite, Mr. Eldrick?" he 
began. "We shall be glad--we've been endeavouring to trace him for some 
months. It's odd that you didn't see our advertisement before." 

"I don't look at that sort of advertisement," replied Eldrick. "I believe it 
was by mere accident that my partner saw yours yesterday afternoon. But 
now, a question or two first. What are you--inquiry agents?" 

"Just so, sir--inquiry agents--with a touch of private detective business," 
answered Mr. Gerald Byner with a smile. "We undertake to find people, to 
watch people, to recover lost property, and so on. In this case we're acting 
for Messrs. Vickers, Marshall & Hebbleton, Solicitors, of Cannon Street. 
They want James Parrawhite badly." 

"Why?" asked Eldrick. 

"Because," replied Byner with a dry laugh, "there's about twenty 
thousand pounds waiting for him, in their hands." 

Eldrick whistled with astonishment. 


"Whew!" he said. "Twenty thousand--for Parrawhite! My good sir--if 
that's so, and if, as you say, you've been advertising----" 

"Advertising in several papers," interrupted Byner. "Dailies, weeklies, 
provincials. Never had one reply, till your wire." 

"Then--Parrawhite must be dead!" said Eldrick. "Or--in gaol, under 
another name. Twenty thousand pounds--waiting for Parrawhite! If 
Parrawhite was alive, man, or at liberty, he wouldn't let twenty thousand 
pence wait five minutes! I know him!" 

"What can you tell me, Mr. Eldrick?" asked the inquiry agent. 

Eldrick told all he knew--concealing nothing. And Byner listened 
silently and eagerly. 

"There's something strikes me at once," he said. "You say that with him 
disappeared three or four ten-pound notes of yours. Have you the numbers 
of those notes?" 

"I can't say," replied Eldrick, doubtfully. "I haven't, certainly. But--they 
were paid in to our head-clerk, Pratt, and I think he used to enter such 
things in a sort of day-ledger. I'll get it." 

He went into the clerks' office and presently returned with an oblong, 
marble-backed book which he began to turn over. 

"This may be what you ask about," he said at last. "Here, under date 
November 23, are some letters and figures which obviously refer to bank- 
notes. You can copy them if you like." 

"Another question, Mr. Eldrick," remarked Byner as he made a note of 
the entries. "You say some cheque forms were abstracted from a book of 
yours at the same time. Have you ever heard of any of these cheque forms 
being made use of?" 

"Never!" replied Eldrick. 

"No forgery of your name or anything?" suggested the caller. 

"No," said Eldrick. "There's been nothing of that sort." 

"I can soon ascertain if these bank-notes have reached the Bank of 
England," said Byner. "That's a simple matter. Now suppose they haven't!" 

"Well?" asked Eldrick. 

"You know, of course," continued Byner, "that it doesn't take long for a 
Bank of England note, once issued, to get back to the Bank? You know, too, 
that it's never issued again. Now if those notes haven't been presented at the 
Bank--where are they? And if no use has been made of your stolen cheques- 
-where are they?" 


"Good!" agreed Eldrick. "I see that you ought to do well in your special 
line of business. Now--are you going to pursue inquiries for Parrawhite here 
in Barford, after what I've told you?" 

"Certainly!" said Byner. "I came down prepared to stop awhile. It's 
highly important that this man should be found--highly important," he 
added smiling, "to other people than Parrawhite himself." 

"In what way?" asked Eldrick. 

"Why," replied Byner, "if he's dead--as he may be--this money goes to 
somebody else--a relative. The relative would be very glad to hear he is 
dead! But--definite news will be welcome, in any case. Oh, yes, now that 
I've got down here, I shall do my best to trace him. You have the address of 
the woman he lodged with, you say. I shall go there first, of course. Then I 
must try to find out what he did with himself in his spare time. But, from all 
you tell me, it's my impression he's dead--unless, as you say, he's got into 
prison again--possibly under another name. It seems impossible that he 
should not have seen our advertisements." 

"You never advertised in any Yorkshire newspapers?" asked Eldrick. 

"No," said Byner. "Because we'd no knowledge of his having come so 
far North. We advertised in the Midland papers. But then, all the London 
papers, daily and weekly, that we used come down to Yorkshire." 

"Parrawhite," said Eldrick reflectively, "was a big newspaper reader. He 
used to go to the Free Library reading-room a great deal. I begin to think he 
must certainly be dead--or locked up. However, in supplement of your 
endeavours, I did a little work of my own last night. There you are!" he 
went on, picking up the local papers and handing them over. "I put that in-- 
we'll see if any response comes. But now a word, Mr. Byner, since you've 
come to me. You have heard me mention my late clerk--Pratt?" 

"Yes," answered Byner. 

"Pratt has left us, and is in business as a sort of estate agent in the next 
street," continued Eldrick. "Now I have particular reasons--most particular 
reasons!--why Pratt should remain in absolute ignorance of your presence in 
the town. If you should happen to come across him--as you may, for though 
there are a quarter of a million of us here, it's a small place, compared with 
London--don't let him know your business." 

"I'm not very likely to do that, Mr. Eldrick," remarked Byner quietly. 

"Aye, but you don't take my meaning," said Eldrick eagerly. "I mean 
this--it's just possible that Pratt may see that advertisement of yours, and 


that he may write to your firm. In that case, as he's here, and you're here, 
your partner would send his letter to you. Don't deal with it--here. Don't--if 
you should come across Pratt, even let him know your name!" 

"When I've a job of this sort," replied Byner, "I don't let anybody know 
my name--except people like you. When I register at one of your hotels 
presently, I shall be Mr. Black of London. But--if this Pratt wanted to give 
any information about Parrawhite, he'd give it to you, surely, now that 
you've advertised." 

"No, he wouldn't!" asserted Eldrick. "Why? Because he's told me all he 
knows--or says he knows--already!" 

The inquiry agent looked keenly at the solicitor for a moment during 
which they both kept silence. Then Byner smiled. 

"You said--'or says he knows," he remarked. "Do you think he didn't tell 
the truth about Parrawhite?" 

"I should say--now--it's quite likely he didn't," answered Eldrick. "The 
truth is, I'm making some inquiry myself about Pratt--and I don't want this 
to interfere with it. You keep me informed of what you find out, and I'll help 
you all I can while you're here. It may be----" 

A clerk came into the room and looked at his master. 

"Mr. George Pickard, of the Green Man at Whitcliffe, sir," he said. 

"Well?" asked Eldrick. 

"Wants to see you about that advertisement in the paper this morning, 
sir," continued the clerk. 

Eldrick looked at Byner and smiled significantly. Then he turned 
towards the door. 

"Bring Mr. Pickard in," he said. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

THE CONFIDING LANDLORD 

The clerk presently ushered in a short, thick-set, round-faced man, 
apparently of thirty to thirty-five years of age, whose chief personal 
characteristics lay in a pair of the smallest eyes ever set in a human 
countenance and a mere apology for a nose. But both nose and eyes 
combined somehow to communicate an idea of profound inquiry as the 
round face in which they were placed turned from the solicitor to the man 
from London, and a podgy forefinger was lifted to a red forehead. 

"Servant, gentlemen," said the visitor. "Fine morning for the time of 
year!" 


"Take a chair, Mr. Pickard," replied Eldrick. "Let me see--from the 
Green Man, at Whitcliffe, I believe?" 

"Landlord, sir--had that house a many years," answered Pickard, as he 
took a seat near the wall. "Seven year come next Michaelmas, any road." 

"Just so--and you want to see me about the advertisement in this 
morning's paper?" continued Eldrick. "What about it--now?" 

The landlord looked at Eldrick and then at Eldrick's companion. The 
solicitor understood that look: it meant that what his caller had to say was of 
a private nature. 

"It's all right, Mr. Pickard," he remarked reassuringly. "This gentleman 
is here on just the same business--whatever you say will be treated as 
confidential--it'll go no further. You've something to tell about my late clerk, 
James Parrawhite." 

Pickard, who had been nervously fingering a white billycock hat, now 
put it down on the floor and thrust his hands into the pockets of his trousers 
as if to keep them safe while he talked. 

"It's like this here," he answered. "When I saw that there advertisement 
in the paper this mornin’, says I to my missus, 'T'll away,' I says, 'an' see 
Lawyer Eldrick about that there, this very day!' 'Cause you see, Mr. Eldrick, 
there is summat as I can tell about yon man ‘at you mention--James 
Parrawhite. I've said nowt about it to nobody, up to now, ‘cause it were 
private business atween him and me, as it were, but I lost money over it, 
and of course, ten pound is ten pound, gentlemen." 

"Quite so," agreed Eldrick, "And you shall have your ten pounds if you 
can tell anything useful." 

"I don't know owt about it's being useful, sir, nor what use is to be made 
on it," said Pickard, "but I can tell you a bit o' truth, and you can do what 
you like wi' what I tell. But," he went on, lowering his voice and glancing at 
the door by which he had just entered, "there's another name 'at 'Il have to 
be browt in--private, like. Name, as it so happens, o' one o' your clerks--t' 
head clerk, I'm given to understand--Mr. Pratt." 

Eldrick showed no sign of surprise. But he continued to look 
significantly at Byner as he turned to the landlord. 

"Mr. Pratt has left me," he said. "Left me three weeks ago. So you 
needn't be afraid, Mr. Pickard--say anything you like." 

"Oh, I didn't know," remarked Pickard. "It's not oft that I come down in 
t' town, and we don't hear much Barford news up our way. Well, it's this 


here, Mr. Eldrick--you know where my place is, of course?" 

Eldrick nodded, and turned to Byner. 

"I'd better explain to you," he said. "Whitcliffe is an outlying part of the 
town, well up the hills--a sort of wayside hamlet with a lot of our famous 
stone quarries in its vicinity. The Green Man, of which our friend here is the 
landlord, is an old-fashioned tavern by the roadside--where people are 
rather fond of dropping in on a Sunday, I fancy, eh, Mr. Pickard?" 

"You're right, sir," replied the landlord. "It makes a nice walk out on a 
Sunday. And it were on a Sunday, too, ‘at I got to know this here James 
Parrawhite as you want to know summat about. He began coming to my 
place of a Sunday evenin', d'ye see, gentlemen?--he'd walk across t' valley 
up there to Whitcliffe and stop an hour or two, enjoyin' hisself. Well, now, 
as you're no doubt well aweer, Mr. Eldrick, he were a reight hand at talkin’, 
were yon Parrawhite--he'd t' gift o' t' gab reight enough, and talked well an' 
all. And of course him an' me, we hed bits o' conversation at times, 'cause 
he come to t' house reg'lar and sometimes o' week-nights an' all. An’ he 
tell'd me ‘at he'd had a deal o' experience i' racin' matters--whether it were 
true or not, I couldn't say, but----" 

"True enough!" said Eldrick. "He had." 

"Well, so he said," continued Pickard, "and he was allus tellin’ me ‘at he 
could make a pile o' brass on t' turf if he only had capital. An' i’ t' end, he 
persuaded me to start what he called investin' money with him i' that way--i' 
plain language, it meant givin' him brass to put on horses ‘at he said was 
goin' to win, d'ye understand?" 

"Perfectly," replied Eldrick. "You gave him various amounts which he 
was to stake for you." 

"Just so, sir! And at first," said Pickard, with a shake of the head, "at 
first I'd no great reason to grumble. He cert'ny wor a good hand at spottin' a 
winner. But as time went on, I' t' greatest difficulty in gettin' a settlement wi' 
him, d'ye see? He wor just as good a hand at makin' excuses as he wor at 
pickin’ out winners--better, I think! I nivver knew wheer I was wi' him--he'd 
pay up, and then he'd persuade me to go in for another do wi' t' brass I'd 
won, and happen we should lose that time, and then of course we had to hev 
another investment to get back what we'd dropped, and so it went on. But t' 
end wor this here--last November theer wor about fifty to sixty pound o' 
mine i' his hands, and I wanted it. I'd a spirit merchant's bill to settle, and I 
wanted t' brass badly for that. I knew Parrawhite had been paid, d'ye see, by 


t' turf agent, 'at he betted wi', and I plagued him to hand t' brass over to me. 
He made one excuse and then another--howsumiwver, it come to that very 
day you're talkin’ about i' your advertisement, Mr. Eldrick--the twenty-third 
o' November----" 

"Stop a minute, Mr. Pickard," interrupted Eldrick. "Now, how do you 
know--for a certainty--that this day you're going to talk about was the 
twenty-third of November?" 

The landlord, who had removed his hands from his pockets, and was 
now twiddling a pair of fat thumbs as he talked, chuckled slyly. 

"For a very good reason," he answered. "I had to pay that spirit bill I 
tell'd about just now on t' twenty-fourth, and that I'm going to tell you 
happened t' night afore t' twenty-fourth, so of course it were t' twenty-third. 
D'ye see?" 

"I see," asserted Eldrick. "That'll do! And now--what did happen?" 

"This here," replied Pickard. "On that night--t' twenty-third November-- 
Parrawhite came into t' Green Man at about, happen, half-past eight. He 
come into t' little private parlour to me, bold as brass--as indeed, he allers 
wor. 'Ye're a nice un!' I says. 'I've written yer three letters durin’ t' last week, 
and ye've nivver answered one o' 'em!' 'I've come to answer i’ person,’ he 
says. "There's nobbut one answer I want,' says I. 'Wheer's my money?’ 'Now 
then, be quiet a bit,’ he says. "You shall have your money before the 
evening's over,’ he says. 'Or, if not, as soon as t' banks is open tomorrow 
mornin’,’ he says. 'Wheer's it coomin' from?’ says I. 'Now, never you mind,’ 
he says. ‘It's safe!' 'I don't believe a word you're sayin',’ says I. "Ye're havin' 
me for t' mug!--that's about it.’ An' I went on so at him, ‘at i' t' end he tell'd 
me ‘at he wor presently goin' to meet Pratt, and 'at he could get t' brass out 
o' Pratt an' as much more as iwer he liked to ax for. Well, I don't believe that 
theer, and I said so. 'What brass has Pratt?’ says I. 'Pratt's nowt but a clerk, 
wi’ happen three or four pound a week!’ 'That's all you know,' he says. 
‘Pratt's become a gold mine, and I'm going to dig in it a bit. What's it matter 
to you,' he says, 'so long as you get your brass?’ Well, of course, that wor 
true enough--all ‘at I wanted just then were to handle my brass. And I tell'd 
him so. 'T'll brek thy neck, Parrawhite,' I says, 'if thou doesn't bring me that 
theer money eyther to-night or t' first thing tomorrow--so now!’ 'Don't talk 
rot!' he says. 'I've told you!’ And he had money wi' him then--'nough to pay 
for drinks and cigars, any road, and we had a drink or two, and a smoke or 
two, and then he went out, sayin' he wor goin' to meet Pratt, and he'd be 


back at my place before closin' time wi' either t' cash or what ‘ud be as 
good. An' I waited--and waited after closin' time, an' all. But I've nivver 
seen Parrawhite from that day to this---nor heerd tell on him neither!" 

Eldrick and Byner looked at each other for a moment. Then the solicitor 
spoke--quietly and with a significance which the agent understood. 

"Do you want to ask Mr. Pickard any questions?" he said. 

Byner nodded and turned to the landlord. 

"Did Parrawhite tell you where he was going to meet Pratt?" he asked. 

"He did," replied Pickard. "Near Pratt's lodgin' place." 

"Did--or does--Pratt live near you, then?" 

"Closish by--happen ten minutes' walk. There's few o' houses--a sort o' 
terrace, like, on t' edge o' what they call Whitcliffe Moor. Pratt lodged-- 
lodges now for all I know to t' contrary--i' one o' them." 

"Did Parrawhite give you any idea that he was going to the house in 
which Pratt lodged?" 

"No! He were not goin' to t' house. I know he worm't. He tell'd me ‘at 
he'd a good idea what time Pratt 'ud be home, 'cause he knew where he was 
that evening and he were goin' to meet him just afore Pratt got to his place. I 
know where he'd meet him." 

"Where?" asked Byner. "Tell me exactly. It's important." 

"Pratt 'ud come up fro’ t' town i' t' tram," answered Pickard. "He'd 
approach this here terrace I tell'd you about by a narrow lane that runs off t' 
high road. He'd meet him there, would Parrawhite." 

"Did you ever ask any question of Pratt about Parrawhite?" 

"No--never! I'd no wish that Pratt should know owt about my dealin's 
with Parrawhite. When Parrawhite never come back--why, I kep' it all to 
myself, till now." 

"What do you think happened to Parrawhite, Mr. Pickard?" asked 
Byner. 

"Gow, I know what I think!" replied Pickard disgustedly. "I think ‘at if 
he did get any brass out o' Pratt--which is what I know nowt about, and 
hewn't much belief in--he went straight away fro' t' town--vanished! I do 
know this--he nivver went back to his lodgin's that neet, 'cause I went theer 
mysen next day to inquire." 

Eldrick pricked up his ears at that. He remembered that he had sent Pratt 
to make inquiry at Parrawhite's lodgings on the morning whereon the 
money was missing. 


"What time of the day--on the twenty-fourth--was that, Mr. Pickard?" he 
asked. 

"Evenin’, sir," replied the landlord. "They'd nivver seen naught of him 
since he went out the day before. Oh, he did me, did Parrawhite! Of course, 
I lost mi brass--fifty odd pounds!" 

Byner gave Eldrick a glance. 

"T think Mr. Pickard has earned the ten pounds you offered," he said. 

Eldrick took the hint and pulled out his cheque-book. 

"Of course, you're to keep all this private--strictly private, Mr. Pickard," 
he said as he wrote. "Not a word to a soul!" 

"Just as you order, sir," agreed Pickard. "I'll say nowt--to nobody." 

"And--perhaps tomorrow--perhaps this afternoon--you'll see me at the 
Green Man," remarked Byner. "I shall just drop in, you know. You needn't 
know me--if there's anybody about." 

"All right, sir--I understand," said Pickard. 

"Quiet's the word--what? Very good--much obliged to you, gentlemen." 

When the landlord had gone Eldrick motioned Byner to pick up his hat. 
"Come across the street with me," he said. "I want us to have a consultation 
with a friend of mine, a barrister, Mr. Collingwood. For this matter is 
assuming a very queer aspect, and we can't move too warily, nor consider 
all the features too thoroughly." 

Collingwood listened with deep interest to Eldrick's account of the 
morning's events. And once again he was struck by the fact that all these 
various happenings in connection with Pratt, and now with Parrawhite, took 
place at the time of Antony Bartle's death, and he said so. 

"True enough!" agreed Eldrick. 

"And once more," pointed out Collingwood. "We're hearing of a hold! 
Pratt claims to have a hold on Mrs. Mallathorpe--now it turns out that 
Parrawhite boasted of a hold on Pratt. Suppose all these things have a 
common origin? Suppose the hold which Parrawhite had--or has--on Pratt is 
part and parcel of the hold which Pratt has on Mrs. Mallathorpe? In that 
case--or cases--what is the best thing to do?" 

"Will you gentlemen allow me to suggest something?" said Byner. 
"Very well--find Parrawhite! Of all the people concerned in this, 
Parrawhite, from your account of him, anyway, Mr. Eldrick, is the likeliest 
person to extract the truth from." 


"There's a great deal in that suggestion," said Eldrick. "Do you know 
what I think?" he went on, turning to Collingwood, "Mr. Byner tells me he 
means to stay here until he has come across some satisfactory news of 
Parrawhite or solved the mystery of his disappearance. Well, now that we've 
found that there is some ground for believing that Parrawhite was in some 
fashion mixed up with Pratt about that time, why not place the whole thing 
in Mr. Byner's hands--let him in any case see what he can do about the 
Parrawhite-Pratt business of November twenty-third, eh?" 

"I take it," answered Collingwood, looking at the inquiry agent, "that 
Mr. Byner having heard what he has, would do that quite apart from us?" 

"Yes," said Byner. "Now that I've heard what Pickard had to say, I 
certainly shall follow that up." 

"IT am following out something of my own," said Collingwood, turning 
to Eldrick. "I shall know more by this time tomorrow. Let us have a 
conference here--at noon." 

They separated on that understanding, and Byner went his own ways. 
His first proceeding was to visit, one after another, the Barford newspaper 
offices, and to order the insertion in large type, and immediately, of the 
Halstead-Byner advertisement for news of Parrawhite. His second was to 
seek the General Post Office, where he wrote out and dispatched a message 
to his partner in London. That message was in cypher--translated into 
English, it read as follows:-- 

"If person named Pratt sends any communication to us re Parrawhite, on 
no account let him know I am in Barford, but forward whatever he sends to 
me at once, addressed to H.D. Black, Central Station Hotel." 

CHAPTER XIX 

THE EYE-WITNESS 

When Collingwood said that he was following out something of his 
own, he was thinking of an interesting discovery which he had made. It was 
one which might have no significance in relation to the present perplexities- 
-on the other hand, out of it might come a good deal of illumination. 
Briefly, it was that on the evening before this consultation with Eldrick & 
Byner, he had found out that he was living in the house of a man who had 
actually witnessed the famous catastrophe at Mallathorpe's Mill, whereby 
John Mallathorpe, his manager, and his cashier, together with some other 
bystanders, had lost their lives. 


On settling down in Barford, Collingwood had spent a couple of weeks 
in looking about him for comfortable rooms of a sort that appealed to his 
love of quiet and retirement. He had found them at last in an old house on 
the outskirts of the town--a fine old stone house, once a farmstead, set in a 
large garden, and tenanted by a middle-aged couple, who having far more 
room than they needed for themselves, had no objection to letting part of it 
to a business gentleman. Collingwood fell in love with this place as soon as 
he saw it. The rooms were large and full of delightful nooks and corners; 
the garden was rich in old trees; from it there were fine views of the valley 
beneath, and the heather-clad hills in the distance; within two miles of the 
town and easily approached by a convenient tram-route, it was yet quite out 
in the country. 

He was just as much set up by his landlady--a comfortable, middle-aged 
woman, who fostered true Yorkshire notions about breakfast, and knew how 
to cook a good dinner at night. With her Collingwood had soon come to 
terms, and to his new abode had transferred a quantity of books and pictures 
from London. He soon became acquainted with the domestic menage. There 
was the landlady herself, Mrs. Cobcroft, who, having no children of her 
own, had adopted a niece, now grown up, and a teacher in an adjacent 
elementary school: there was a strapping, rosy-cheeked servant-maid, 
whose dialect was too broad for the lodger to understand more than a few 
words of it; finally there was Mr. Cobcroft, a mild-mannered, quiet man 
who disappeared early in the morning, and was sometimes seen by 
Collingwood returning home in the evening. 

Lately, with the advancing spring, this unobtrusive individual was seen 
about the garden at the end of the day: Collingwood had so seen him on the 
evening before the talk with Eldrick and Byner, busied in setting seeds in 
the flower-beds. And he had asked Mrs. Cobcroft, just then in his sitting- 
room, if her husband was fond of gardening. 

"It's a nice change for him, sir," answered the landlady. "He's kept pretty 
close at it all day in the office yonder at Mallathorpe's Mill, and it does him 
good to get a bit o' fresh air at nights, now that the fine weather's coming 
on. That was one reason why we took this old place--it's a deal better air 
here nor what it is in the town." 

"So your husband is at Mallathorpe's Mill, eh?" asked Collingwood. 

"Been there--in the counting-house--boy and man, over thirty years, sir," 
replied Mrs. Cobcroft. 


"Did he see that terrible affair then--was it two years ago?" 

The landlady shook her head and let out a weighty sigh. 

"Aye, I should think he did!" she answered. "And a nice shock it gave 
him, too!--he actually saw that chimney fall--him and another clerk were 
looking out o' the counting-house window when it gave way." 

Collingwood said no more then--except to remark that such a sight must 
indeed have been trying to the nerves. But for purposes of his own he 
determined to have a talk with Cobcroft, and the next evening, seeing him 
in his garden again, he went out to him and got into conversation, and 
eventually led up to the subject of Mallathorpe's Mill, the new chimney of 
which could be seen from a corner of the garden. 

"Your wife tells me," observed Collingwood, "that you were present 
when the old chimney fell at the mill yonder?" 

Cobcroft, a quiet, unassuming man, usually of few words, looked along 
the hillside at the new chimney, and nodded his head. A curious, far-away 
look came into his eyes. 

"I was, sir!" he said. "And I hope I may never see aught o' that sort 
again, as long as ever I live. It was one o' those things a man can never 
forget!" 

"Don't talk about it if you don't want to," remarked Collingwood. "But 
I've heard so much about that affair that----" 

"Oh, I don't mind talking about it," replied Cobcroft. He leaned over the 
fence of his garden, still gazing at the mill in the distance. "There were 
others that saw it, of course: lots of 'em. But I was close at hand--our office 
was filled with the dust in a few seconds." 

"It was a sudden affair?" asked Collingwood. 

"It was one of those affairs," answered Cobcroft slowly, "that some folk 
had been expecting for a long time--only nobody had the sense to see that it 
might happen at some unexpected minute. It was a very old chimney. It 
looked all right--stood plumb, and all that. But Mr. Mallathorpe--my old 
master, Mr. John Mallathorpe, I'm talking of--he got an idea from two or 
three little things, d'ye see, that it wasn't as safe as it ought to be. And he got 
a couple of these professional steeplejacks to examine it. They made a 
thorough examination, too--so far as one could tell by what they did. They'd 
been at the job several days when the accident happened. One of 'em had 
only just come down when the chimney fell. Mr. Mallathorpe, himself, and 
his manager, and his cashier, had just stepped out of the counting-house and 


crossed the yard to hear what this man had got to say when--down it came! 
Not the slightest warning at the time. It just--collapsed!" 

"You saw the actual collapse?" asked Collingwood. 

"Aye--didn't I?" exclaimed Cobcroft. "Another man and myself were 
looking out of the office window, right opposite. It fell in the queerest way-- 
like this," he went on, holding up his garden-rake. "Supposing this shaft 
was the chimney--standing straight up. As we looked we saw it suddenly 
bulge out, on all sides--it was a square chimney, same size all the way up 
till you got to the cornice at the top--bulge out, d'ye see, just about half-way 
up--simultaneous, like. Then--down it came with a roar that they heard over 
half the town! O' course, there were some two or three thousands of tons of 
stuff in that chimney--and when the dust was cleared a bit there it was in 
one great heap, right across the yard. And it was a good job," concluded 
Cobcroft, reflectively, "that it fell straight--collapsed in itself, as you might 
say--for if it had fallen slanting either way, it 'ud ha' smashed right through 
some of the sheds, and there'd ha' been a terrible loss of life." 

"Mr. John Mallathorpe was killed on the spot, I believe?" suggested 
Collingwood. 

"Aye--and Gaukrodger, and Marshall, and the steeplejack that had just 
come down, and another or two," said Cobcroft. "They'd no chance--they 
were standing in a group at the very foot, talking. They were all killed there 
and then--instantaneous. Some others were struck and injured--one or two 
died. Yes, sir,--I'm not very like to forget that!" 

"A terrible experience!" agreed Collingwood. "It would naturally fix 
itself on your memory." 

"Aye--my memory's very keen about it," said Cobcroft. "I remember 
every detail of that morning. And," he continued, showing a desire to 
become reminiscent, "there was something happened that morning, before 
the accident, that I've oft thought over and has oft puzzled me. I've never 
said aught to anybody about it, because we Yorkshiremen we're not given to 
talking about affairs that don't concern us, and after all, it was none o' mine! 
But you're a law gentleman, and I dare say you get things told to you in 
confidence now and then, and, of course, this is between you and me. I'll 
not deny that I have oft thought that I would like to tell it to a lawyer of 
some sort, and find out how it struck him." 

"Anything that you like to tell me, Mr. Cobcroft, I shall treat as a matter 
of confidence--until you tell me it's no longer a secret," answered 


Collingwood. 

"Why," continued Cobcroft, "it isn't what you rightly would call a 
secret--though I don't think anybody knows aught about it but myself! It 
was just this--and it may be there's naught in it but a mere fancy o' mine. 
That morning, before the accident happened, I was in and out of the private 
office a good deal--carrying in and out letters, and account books, and so 
on. Mr. John Mallathorpe's private office, ye'll understand, sir, opened out 
of our counting-house--as it does still--the present manager, Mr. Horsfall, 
has it, just as it was. Well, now, on one occasion, when I went in there, to 
take a ledger back to the safe, Mr. Mallathorpe had his manager and cashier, 
Gaukrodger and Marshall in with him. Mr. Mallathorpe, he always used a 
stand-up desk to write at--never wrote sitting down, though he had a big 
desk in the middle of the room that he used to sit at to look over accounts or 
talk to people. Now when I went in, he and Gaukrodger and Marshall were 
all at this stand-up desk--in the window-place--and they were signing some 
papers. At least Gaukrodger had just signed a paper, and Marshall was 
taking the pen from him. 'Sign there, Marshall,’ says Mr. Mallathorpe. And 
then he went on, 'Now we'll sign this other--it's well to have these things in 
duplicate, in case one gets lost.' And then--well, then, I went out, and--why, 
that was all." 

"You've some idea in your mind about that," said Collingwood, who had 
watched Cobcroft closely as he talked. "What is it?" 

Cobcroft smiled--and looked round as if to ascertain that they were 
alone. "Why!" he answered in a low voice. "I'll tell you what I did wonder-- 
some time afterwards. I dare say you're aware--it was all in the papers--that 
Mr. John Mallathorpe died intestate?" 

"Yes," asserted Collingwood. "I know that." 

"T've oft wondered," continued Cobcroft, "if that could ha' been his will 
that they were signing! But then I reflected a bit on matters. And there were 
two or three things that made me say naught at all--not a word. First of all, I 
considered it a very unlikely thing that a rich man like Mr. John 
Mallathorpe would make a will for himself. Second--I remembered that 
very soon after I'd been in his private office Marshall came out into the 
counting-house and gave the office lad a lot of letters and documents to take 
to the post--some of 'em big envelopes--and I thought that what I'd seen 
signed was some agreement or other that was in one of them. And third-- 
and most important--no will was ever found in any of Mr. John 


Mallathorpe's drawers or safes or anywhere, though they turned things 
upside down at the office, and, I heard, at his house as well. Of course, you 
see, Sir, supposing that to have been a will--why, the only two men who 
could possibly have proved it was were dead and gone! They were killed 
with him. And of course, the young people, the nephew and niece, they 
came in for everything--so there was an end of it. But--I've oft wondered 
what those papers were. One thing is certain, anyway!" concluded Cobcroft, 
with a grim laugh, "when those three signed 'em, they were picking up their 
pens for the last time!" 

"How long was it--after you saw the signing of those papers--that the 
accident occurred?" asked Collingwood. 

"It 'ud be twelve or fifteen minutes, as near as I can recollect," replied 
Cobcroft. "A few minutes after I'd left the private office, Gaukrodger came 
out of it, alone, and stood at the door leading into the yard, looking up at the 
chimney. The steeple-jack was just coming down, and his mate was waiting 
for him at the bottom. Gaukrodger turned back to the private office and 
called Mr. Mallathorpe out. All three of 'em, Mallathorpe, Gaukrodger, 
Marshall, went out and walked across the yard to the chimney foot. They 
stood there talking a bit--and then--down it came!" 

Collingwood thought matters over. Supposing that the document which 
Cobcroft spoke of as being in process of execution before him were indeed 
duplicate copies of a will. What could have been done with them, in the few 
minutes which elapsed between the signing and the catastrophe to the 
chimney? It was scarcely likely that John Mallathorpe would have sent 
them away by post. If they had been deposited in his own pocket, they 
would have been found when his clothing was removed and examined. If 
they were in the private office when the three men left it---- 

"You're sure the drawers, safe and so on in Mr. Mallathorpe's room were 
thoroughly searched--after his death?" he asked. 

"I should think they were!" answered Cobcroft laconically. "I helped at 
that, myself. There wasn't as much as an old invoice that was not well 
fingered and turned over. No!--I came to the conclusion that what I'd seen 
signed was some contract or something--sent off there and then by the lad to 
post." 

Collingwood made no further remark and asked no more questions. But 
he thought long and seriously that night, and he came to certain 
conclusions. First: what Cobcroft had seen signed was John Mallathorpe's 


will. Second: John Mallathorpe had made it himself and had taken the 
unusual course of making a duplicate copy. Third: John Mallathorpe had 
probably slipped the copy into the History of Barford which was in his 
private office when he went out to speak to the steeple-jack. Fourth: that 
copy had come into Linford Pratt's hands through Antony Bartle. 

And now arose two big questions. What were the terms of that will? 
And--where was the duplicate copy? He was still putting these to himself 
when noon of the next day came and brought Eldrick and Byner for the 
promised serious consultation. 

CHAPTER XX 

THE GREEN MAN 

Byner, in taking his firm's advertisement for Parrawhite to the three 
Barford newspaper offices, had done so with a special design--he wanted 
Pratt to see that a serious wish to discover Parrawhite was alive in more 
quarters than one. He knew that Pratt was almost certain to see Eldrick's 
advertisement in his own name; now he wanted Pratt to see another 
advertisement of the same nature in another name. Already he had some 
suspicion that Pratt had not told Eldrick the truth about Parrawhite, and that 
nothing would suit him so well as that Parrawhite should never be heard of 
or mentioned again: now he wished Pratt to learn that Parrawhite was much 
wanted, and was likely to be much mentioned--wherefore the 
supplementary advertisements with Halstead & Byner's name attached. It 
was extremely unlikely that Pratt could fail to see those advertisements. 

There were three newspapers in Barford: one a morning journal of large 
circulation throughout the county; the other two, evening journals, which 
usually appeared in three or four editions. As Byner stipulated for large 
type, and a prominent position, in the personal column of each, it was 
scarcely within the bounds of probability that a townsman like Pratt would 
miss seeing the advertisement. Most likely he would see it in all three 
newspapers. And if he had also seen Eldrick's similar advertisement, he 
would begin to think, and then---- 

"Why, then," mused Byner, ruminating on his design, "then we will see 
what he will do!" 

Meanwhile, there was something he himself wanted to do, and on the 
morming following his arrival in the town, he set out to do it. Byner had 
been much struck by Pickard's account of his dealings with James 
Parrawhite on the evening which appeared to be the very last wherein 


Parrawhite was ever seen. He had watched the landlord of the Green Man 
closely as he told his story, and had set him down for an honest, if 
somewhat sly and lumpish soul, who was telling a plain tale to the best of 
his ability. Byner believed all the details of that story--he even believed that 
when Parrawhite told Pickard that he would find him fifty pounds that 
evening, or early next day, he meant to keep his word. In the circumstances- 
-as far as Byner could reckon them up from what he had gathered--it would 
not have paid Parrawhite to do otherwise. Byner put the situation to himself 
in this fashion--Pratt had got hold of some secret which was being, or could 
be made to be, highly profitable to him. Parrawhite had discovered this, and 
was in a position to blackmail Pratt. Therefore Parrawhite would not wish 
to leave Pratt's neighbourhood--so long as there was money to be got out of 
Pratt, Parrawhite would stick to him like a leech. But if Parrawhite was to 
abide peaceably in Barford, he must pay Pickard that little matter of 
between fifty and sixty pounds. Accordingly, in Byner's opinion, Parrawhite 
had every honest intention of returning to the Green Man on the evening of 
the twenty-third of November after having seen Pratt. And, in Byner's 
further--and very seriously considered--opinion, the whole problem for 
solution--possibly involving the solution of other and more important 
problems--was this: Did Parrawhite meet Pratt that night, and if he did what 
took place between them which prevented Parrawhite from returning to 
Pickard? 

It was in an endeavour to get at some first stage of a solution of this 
problem that Byner, having breakfasted at the Central Hotel on his second 
day in the town, went out immediately afterwards, asked his way to 
Whitcliffe, and was directed to an electric tram which started from the 
Town Hall Square, and after running through a district of tall warehouses 
and squat weaving-sheds, began a long and steady climb to the heights 
along the town. When he left it, he found himself in a district eminently 
characteristic of that part of the country. The tram set him down at a cross- 
roads on a high ridge of land. Beneath him lay Barford, its towers and spires 
and the gables of its tall buildings showing amongst the smoke of its many 
chimneys. All about him lay open ground, broken by the numerous stone 
quarries of which Eldrick had spoken, and at a little distance along one of 
the four roads at the intersection of which he stood, he saw a few houses 
and cottages, one of which, taller and bigger than the rest, was distinguished 
by a pole, planted in front of its stone porch and bearing a swinging sign 


whereon was rudely painted the figure of a man in Lincoln green. Byner 
walked on to this, entered a flagged hall, and found himself confronting 
Pickard, who at sight of him, motioned him into a little parlour behind the 
bar. 

"Mornin', mister," said he. "You'll be all right in here--there's nobody 
about just now, and if my missis or any o' t' servant lasses sees yer, they'll 
tak' yer for a brewer's traveller, or summat o' that sort. Come to hev a look 
round, like--what?" 

"I want to have a look at the place where you told us Parrawhite was to 
meet Pratt that night," replied Byner. "I thought you would perhaps be kind 
enough to show me where it is." 

"IT will, an’ all--wi' pleasure," said the landlord, "but ye mun hev a drop 
o' summat first--try a glass o' our ale," he went on, with true Yorkshire 
hospitality. "I hev some bitter beer i' my cellar such as I'll lay owt ye 
couldn't get t' likes on down yonder i' Barford--no, nor i' London neyther!-- 
I'll just draw a jug." 

Byner submitted to this evidence of friendliness, and Pickard, after 
disappearing into a dark archway and down some deeply worn stone steps, 
came back with a foaming jug, the sight of which seemed to give him great 
delight. He gazed admiringly at the liquor which he presently poured into 
two tumblers, and drew his visitor's attention to its colour. 

"Reight stuff that, mister--what?" he said. "I nobbut tapped that barril 
two days since, and I'd been keepin’ it twelve month, so you've come in for 
it at what they call t' opportune moment. I say!" he went on, after pledging 
Byner and smacking his lips over the ale. "I heard summat last night ‘at 
might be useful to you and Lawyer Eldrick--about this here Parrawhite 
affair." 

"Oh!" said Byner, at once interested. "What now?" 

"You'll ha' noticed, as you come along t' road just now, ‘at there's a deal 
o' stone quarries i' this neighbourhood?" replied Pickard. "Well, now, of 
course, some o' t' quarry men comes in here. Last night theer wor sev'ral on 
‘em i' t' bar theer, talkin’, and one on 'em wor readin’ t' evenin' newspaper--t' 
Barford Dispatch. An' he read out that theer advertisement about 
Parrawhite--wi' your address i' London at t' foot on it. Well, theer wor nowt 
said, except summat about advertisin' for disappeared folk, but later on, one 
o' t' men, a young man, come to me, private like. 'I say, Pickard,’ he says, 
‘between you an' me, worrn't t' name o' that man ‘at used to come in here on 


a Sunday sometimes, Parrawhite? It runs a' my mind,' he says, "at I've heerd 
you call him by that name.' "Well, an' what if it wor?' I says. 'Nay, nowt 
much,' he says, 'but I see fro’ t' Dispatch ‘at he's wanted, and I could tell a 
bit about him,' he says. 'What could ye tell?’ says I--just like that theer. 
"Why,' he says, 'this much--one night t' last back-end----"" 

"Stop a bit, Mr. Pickard," interrupted Byner. "What does that mean--that 
term 'back-end'?" 

"Why, it means t' end o' t' year!" answered the landlord. "What some 
folks call autumn, d'ye understand? ‘One night t' last back-end,’ says this 
young fellow, 'I wor hengin' about on t' quiet at t' end o' Stubbs' Lane,' he 
says: "I" truth wor,' he says, 'I wor waitin' for a word wi' a young woman ‘at 
lives i’ that terrace at t' top o' Stubbs' Lane--she wor goin' to come out and 
meet me for half an hour or so. An,' he says, 'I see'd that theer feller ‘at I 
think I've heerd you call Parrawhite, come out o' Stubbs' Lane wi' that 
lawyer chap ‘at lives i' t' Terrace--Pratt. I know Pratt,’ he says, "cause them 
‘at he works for--Eldricks--once did a bit o' law business for me.' "Where did 
you see 'em go to, then?’ says I. 'I see'd 'em cross t' road into t' owd quarry 
ground,’ he says. 'I see'd 'em plain enough, tho' they didn't see me--I wor 
keepin’ snug agen 't wall--it wor a moonlit night, that,’ he says. "Well,' I 
says, 'an' what now?’ 'Why,' he says, 'd'yer think I could get owt o' this 
reward for tellin that theer?' So I thowt pretty sharp then, d'ye see, mister. 
'T'll tell yer what, mi lad,' I says. 'Say nowt to nobody--keep your tongue 
still--and I'll tell ye tomorrow night what ye can do--I shall see a man ‘at's 
on that job 'tween now and then,' I says. So theer it is," concluded Pickard, 
looking hard at Byner. "D'yer think this chap's evidence ‘ud be i' your line?" 

"Decidedly I do!" replied Byner. "Where is he to be found?" 

"I couldn't say wheer he lives," answered the landlord. "But it'll be 
somewhere close about; anyway, he'll be in here tonight. Bill Thomson t' 
feller's name is--decent young feller enough." 

"I must contrive to see him, certainly," said Byner. "Well, now, can you 
show me this Stubbs' Lane and the neighbourhood?" 

"Just step along t' road a bit and I'll join you in a few o' minutes," 
assented Pickard. "We'd best not be seen leavin t' house together, or our 
folk'll think it's a put-up job. Walk forrard a piece." 

Byner strolled along the road a little way, and leaned over a wall until 
Mr. Pickard, wearing his white billycock hat and accompanied by a fine 


fox-terrier, lounged up with his thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat. 
Together they went a little further along. 

"Now then!" said the landlord, crossing the road towards the entrance of 
a narrow lane which ran between two high stone walls. "This here is Stubbs' 
Lane--so called, I believe, 'cause an owd gentleman named similar used to 
hev a house here ‘at's been pulled down. Ye see, it runs up fro’ this high- 
road towards yon terrace o' houses. Folks hereabouts calls that terrace t' 
World's End, 'cause they're t' last houses afore ye get on to t' open 
moorlands. Now, that night 'at Parrawhite wor aimin' to meet Pratt, it wor i' 
this very lane. Pratt, when he left t' tram-car, t' other side o' my place, 'ud 
come up t' road, and up this lane. And it wor at t' top o' t' lane ‘at Bill 
Thomson see'd Pratt and Parrawhite cross into what Bill called t' owd 
quarry ground." 

"Can we go into that?" asked Byner. 

"Nowt easier!" said Pickard. "It's a sort of open space where t' childer 
goes and plays about: they hev'n't worked no stone theer for many a long 
year--all t' stone's exhausted, like." 

He led Byner along the lane to its further end, pointed out the place 
where Thomson said he had seen Pratt and Parrawhite, and indicated the 
terrace of houses in which Pratt lived. Then he crossed towards the old 
quarries. 

"Don't know what they should want to come in here for--unless it wor to 
talk very confidential," said Pickard. "But lor bless yer!--it 'ud be quiet 
enough anywheer about this neighbourhood at that time o' neet. However, 
this is wheer Bill Thomson says he see'd 'em come." 

He led the way amongst the disused quarries, and Byner, following, 
climbed on a mound, now grown over with grass and weed, and looked 
about him. To his town eyes the place was something novel. He had never 
seen the like of it before. Gradually he began to understand it. The stone 
had been torn out of the earth, sometimes in square pits, sometimes in semi- 
circular ones, until the various veins and strata had become exhausted. 
Then, when men went away, Nature had stepped in to assert her rights. All 
over the despoiled region she had spread a new clothing of green. Turf had 
grown on the flooring of the quarries; ivy and bramble had covered the deep 
scars; bushes had sprung up; trees were already springing. And in one of the 
worn-out excavations some man had planted a kitchen-garden in orderly 
and formal rows and plots. 


"Dangerous place that there!" said Pickard suddenly. "If I'd known o' 
that, I shouldn't ha’ let my young 'uns come to play about here. They might 
be tummlin' in and drownin' theirsens! I mun tell my missis to keep 'em 
away!" 

Byner turned--to find the landlord pointing at the old shaft which had 
gradually become filled with water. In the morning sunlight its surface 
glittered like a plane of burnished metal, but when the two men went nearer 
and gazed at it from its edge, the water was black and unfathomable to the 
eye. 

"Goodish thirty feet o' water in that there!" surmised Pickard. "It's none 
safe for childer to play about--theer's nowt to protect 'em. Next time I see 
Mestur Shepherd I shall mak' it my business to tell him so; he owt either to 
drain that watter off or put a fence around it." 

"Is Mr. Shepherd the property-owner?" asked Byner. 

"Aye!--it's all his, this land," answered Pickard. He pointed to a low- 
roofed house set amidst elms and chestnuts, some distance off across the 
moor. "Lives theer, does Mestur Shepherd--varry well-to-do man, he is." 

"How could that water be drained off?" asked Byner with assumed 
carelessness. 

"Easy enough!" replied Pickard. "Cut through yon ledge, and let it run 
into t' far quarry there. A couple o' men 'ud do that job in a day." 

Byner made no further remark. He and Pickard strolled back to the 
Green Man together. And declining the landlord's invitation to step inside 
and take another glass, but promising to see him again very soon, the 
inquiry agent walked on to the tram-car and rode down to Barford to keep 
his appointment with Eldrick and Collingwood at the barrister's chambers. 

CHAPTER XXI 

THE DIRECT CHARGE 

While Byner was pursuing his investigations in the neighbourhood of 
the Green Man, Collingwood was out at Normandale Grange, discussing 
certain matters with Nesta Mallathorpe. He had not only thought long and 
deeply over his conversation with Cobcroft the previous evening, but had 
begun to think about the crucial point of the clerk's story as soon as he 
spoke in the morning, and the result of his meditations was that he rose 
early, intercepted Cobcroft before he started for Mallathorpe's Mill and 
asked his permission to re-tell the story to Miss Mallathorpe. Cobcroft 
raised no objection, and when Collingwood had been to his chambers and 


seen his letters, he chartered a car and rode out to Normandale where he 
told Nesta of what he had learned and of his own conclusions. And Nesta, 
having listened carefully to all he had to tell, put a direct question to him. 

"You think this document which Pratt told me he holds is my late 
uncle's will?" she said. "What do you suppose its terms to be?" 

"Frankly--these, or something like these," replied Collingwood. "And I 
get at my conclusions in this way. Your uncle died intestate--consequently, 
everything in the shape of real estate came to your brother and everything in 
personal property to your brother and yourself. Now, supposing that the 
document which Pratt boasts of holding is the will, one fact is very certain-- 
the property, real or personal, is not disposed of in the way in which it 
became disposed of because of John Mallathorpe's intestacy. He probably 
disposed of it in quite another fashion. Why do I think that? Because the 
probability is that Pratt said to your mother, 'I have got John Mallathorpe's 
will! It doesn't leave his property to your son and daughter. Therefore, I 
have all of you at my mercy. Make it worth my while, or I will bring the 
will forward.’ Do you see that situation?" 

"Then," replied Nesta, after a moment's reflection, "you do think that 
my mother was very anxious to get that document--a will--from Pratt?" 

Collingwood knew what she was thinking of--her mind was still uneasy 
about Pratt's account of the affair of the foot-bridge. But--the matter had to 
be faced. 

"I think your mother would naturally be very anxious to secure such a 
document," he said. "You must remember that according to Pratt's story to 
you, she tried to buy it from him--just as you did yourself, though you, of 
course, had no idea of what it was you wanted to buy." 

"What I wanted to buy," she answered readily, "was necessity from 
further interference! But--is there no way of compelling Pratt to give up that 
document--whatever it is? Can't he be made to give it up?" 

"A way is may be being made, just now--through another affair," replied 
Collingwood. "At present matters are vague. One couldn't go to Pratt and 
demand something at which one is, after all, only guessing. Your mother, of 
course, would deny that she knows what it is that Pratt holds. But--there is 
the possibility of the duplicate to which Cobcroft referred. Now, I want to 
put the question straight to you--supposing that duplicate will can be found- 
-and supposing--to put it plainly---its terms dispossess you of all your 
considerable property--what then?" 


"Do you want the exact truth?" she asked. "Well, then, I should just 
welcome anything that cleared up all this mystery! What is it at present, this 
situation, but intolerable? I know that my mother is in Pratt's power, and 
likely to remain so as long as ever this goes on--probably for life. She will 
not give me her confidence. What is more, I am certain that she is giving it 
to Esther Mawson--who is most likely hand-in-glove with Pratt. Esther 
Mawson is always with her. I am almost sure that she communicates with 
Pratt through Esther Mawson. It is all what I say--intolerable! I had rather 
lose every penny that has come into my hands than have this go on." 

"Answer me a plain question," said Collingwood. "Is your mother fond 
of money, position--all that sort of thing?" 

"She is fond of power!" replied Nesta. "It pleased her greatly when we 
came into all this wealth to know that she was the virtual administrator. 
Even if she could only do it by collusion with Pratt, she would make a fight 
for all that she--and I--hold. It's useless to deny that. Don't forget," she 
added, looking appealingly at Collingwood, "don't forget that she has 
known what it was to be poor--and if one does come into money--I suppose 
one doesn't want to lose it again." 

"Oh, it's natural enough!" agreed Collingwood. "But--if things are as I 
think, Pratt would be an incubus, a mill-stone, for ever. Anyway, I came out 
to tell you what I've learned, and what I have an idea may be the truth, and 
above all, to get your definite opinion. You want the Pratt influence out of 
the way--at any cost?" 

"At any cost!" she affirmed. "Even if I have to go back to earning my 
own living! Whatever pleasure in life could there be for me, knowing that at 
the back of all this there is that--what?" 

"Pratt!" answered Collingwood. "Pratt! He's the shadow--with his deep 
schemes. However, as I said--there may be--developing at this moment-- 
another way of getting at Pratt. Gentlemen like Pratt, born schemers, 
invariably forget one very important factor in life--the unexpected! Even the 
cleverest and most subtle schemer may have his delicate machinery broken 
to pieces by a chance bit of mere dust getting into it at an unexpected turn 
of the wheels. And to turn to plainer language--I'm going back to Barford 
now to hear what another man has to say concerning certain of Pratt's recent 
movements." 

Eldrick was already waiting when Collingwood reached his chambers: 
Byner came there a few moments later. Within half an hour the barrister had 


told his story of Cobcroft, and the inquiry agent his of his visit to the Green 
Man and the quarries. And the solicitor listened quietly and attentively to 
both, and in the end turned to Collingwood. 

"T'll withdraw my opinion about the nature of the document which Pratt 
got hold of," he said. "What he's got is what you think--John Mallathorpe's 
will!" 

"If I may venture an opinion," remarked Byner, "that's dead certain!" 

"And now," continued Eldrick, "we're faced with a nice situation! Don't 
either of you forget this fact. Not out of willingness on her part, but because 
she's got to do it, Mrs. Mallathorpe and Pratt are partners in that affair. He's 
got the will--but she knows its contents. She'll pay any price to Pratt to keep 
them from ever becoming known or operative. But, as I say, don't you 
forget something!" 

"What?" asked Collingwood. 

Eldrick tapped the edge of the table, emphasizing his words as he spoke 
them. 

"They can destroy that will whenever they like!" he said. "And once 
destroyed, nothing can absolutely prove that it ever existed!" 

"The duplicate?" suggested Collingwood. 

"Nothing to give us the faintest idea as to its existence!" said Eldrick. 

"We might advertise," said Collingwood. 

"Lots of advertising was done when John Mallathorpe died," replied the 
solicitor. "No!--if any person had had it in possession, it would have turned 
up then. It may be--probably is--possibly must be--somewhere--and may yet 
come to light. But--there's another way of getting at Pratt. Through this 
Parrawhite affair. Pratt most likely had not the least notion that he would 
ever hear of Parrawhite again. He is going to hear of Parrawhite again! I am 
convinced now that Parrawhite knew something about this, and that Pratt 
squared him and got him away. Aren't you?" he asked, turning to Byner. 

But Byner smiled quietly and shook his head. 

"No!" he answered. "I am not, Mr. Eldrick." 

"You're not?" exclaimed Eldrick, surprised and wondering that anybody 
could fail to agree with him. 

"Why not, then?" 

"Because," replied Byner. "I am certain that Pratt murdered Parrawhite 
on the night of November twenty-third last. That's why. He didn't square 
him. He didn't get him away. He killed him!" 


The effect of this straightforward pronouncement of opinion on the two 
men who heard it was strikingly different. Collingwood's face at once 
became cold and inscrutable; his lips fixed themselves sternly; his eyes 
looked hard into a problematic future. But Eldrick flushed as if a direct 
accusation had been levelled at himself, and he turned on the inquiry agent 
almost impatiently. 

"Murder!" he exclaimed. "Oh, come! I--really, that's rather a stiff order! 
I dare say Pratt's been up to all sorts of trickery, and even deviltry--but 
murder is quite another thing. You're pretty ready to accuse him!" 

Byner moved his head in Collingwood's direction--and Eldrick turned 
and looked anxiously at Collingwood, who, finding the eyes of both men on 
him, opened his hitherto tight-shut lips. 

"T think it quite likely!" he said. 

Byner laughed softly and looked at the solicitor. 

"Just listen to me a minute or two, Mr. Eldrick," he said. "I'll sum up my 
own ideas on this matter, got from the various details that have been 
supplied to me since I came to Barford. Just consider my points one by one. 
Let's take them separately--and see how they fit in. 

"1. Mr. Bartle is seen by his shop-boy to take a certain paper from a 
book which came from the late John Mallathorpe's office at Mallathorpe 
Mill. He puts that paper in his pocket. 

"2. Immediately afterwards Mr. Bartle goes to your office. Nobody is 
there but Pratt--as far as Pratt knows. 

"3. Bartle dies suddenly--after telling Pratt that the paper is John 
Mallathorpe's will. Pratt steals the will. And the probability is that 
Parrawhite, unknown to Pratt, was in that office, and saw him steal it. Why 
is that probable? Because-- 

"4. Next night Parrawhite, who is being pressed for money by Pickard, 
tells Pickard that he can get it out of Pratt, over whom he has a hold. What 
hold? We can imagine what hold. Anyway-- 

"5. Parrawhite leaves Pickard to meet Pratt. He did meet Pratt--in 
Stubbs' Lane. He was seen to go with Pratt into the disused quarry. And 
there, in my opinion, Pratt killed him--and disposed of his body. 

"6. What does Pratt do next? He goes to your office first thing next 
morming, and removes certain moneys which you say you carelessly left in 
your desk the night before, and tears out certain cheque forms from your 


book. When Parrawhite never turns up that morning, you--and Pratt-- 
conclude that he's the thief, and that he's run away. 

"7, If you want some proof of the correctness of this last suggestion, 
you'll find it in the fact that no use has ever been made of those blank 
cheques, and that--in all probability--the stolen bank-notes have never 
reached the Bank of England. On that last point I'm making inquiry--but my 
feeling is that Pratt destroyed both cheques and bank-notes when he stole 
them. 

"8. This man Parrawhite out of the way, Pratt has a clear field. He's got 
the will. He's already acquainted Mrs. Mallathorpe with that fact, and with 
the terms of the will--whatever they may be. We may be sure, however, that 
they are of such a nature as to make her willing to agree to his demands 
upon her--and, accidentally, to go to any lengths--upon which we needn't 
touch, at present--towards getting possession of the will from him. 

"9. And the present situation--from Pratt's standpoint of yesterday--is 
this. He's so sure of his own safety that he doesn't mind revealing to the 
daughter that the mother's in his power. Why? Because Pratt, like most men 
of his sort, cannot believe that self-interest isn't paramount with everybody- 
-it's beyond him to conceive it possible that Miss Mallathorpe would do 
anything that might lose her several thousands a year. He argued--'So long 
as I hold that will, nobody and nothing can make me give it up nor divulge 
its contents. But I can bind one person who benefits by it--Miss 
Mallathorpe, and for the mother's sake I can keep the daughter quiet!’ Well-- 
he hasn't kept the daughter quiet! She--spoke! 

"10. And last--in all such schemes as Pratt's, the schemer invariably 
forgets something. Pratt forgot that there might arise what actually has 
arisen--inquiry for Parrawhite. The search for Parrawhite is afoot--and if 
you want to get at Pratt, it will have to be through what I firmly believe to 
be a fact--his murder of Parrawhite and his disposal of Parrawhite's body. 

"That's all, Mr. Eldrick," concluded Byner who had spoken with much 
emphasis throughout. "It all seems very clear to me, and," he added, with a 
glance at Collingwood, "I think Mr. Collingwood is inclined to agree with 
most of what I've said." 

"Pretty nearly all--if not all," assented Collingwood. "I think you've put 
into clear language precisely what I feel. I don't believe there's a shadow of 
doubt that Pratt killed Parrawhite! And we can--and must--get at him in that 


way. What do you suggest?" he continued, turning to Byner. "You have 
some idea, of course?" 

"First of all," answered Byner, "we mustn't arouse any suspicion on 
Pratt's part. Let us work behind the screen. But I have an idea as to how he 
disposed of Parrawhite, and I'm going to follow it up this very day--my first 
duty, you know, is towards the people who want Parrawhite, or proof of his 
death. I propose to----" 

Just then Collingwood's clerk came in with a telegram. 

"Sent on from the Central Hotel, sir," he answered. "They said Mr. 
Black would be found here." 

"That's mine," said the inquiry agent. "I left word at the hotel that they 
were to send to your chambers if any wire came for me. Allow me." He 
opened the telegram, looked it over, and waiting until the clerk had gone, 
turned to his companions. "Here's a message from my partner, Mr. 
Halstead," he continued. "Listen to what he wires: 

Wire just received from Murgatroyd, shipping agent, Peel Row, 
Barford. He says Parrawhite left that town for America on November 24th 
last and offers further information. Let me know what to reply!"" 

Byner laid the message before Eldrick and Collingwood without further 
comment. 

CHAPTER XXII 

THE CAT'SPAW 

On the evening of the day whereon Nesta Mallathorpe had paid him the 
visit which had resulted in so much plain speech on both sides, Pratt 
employed his leisure in a calm review of the situation. He was by no means 
dissatisfied, it seemed to him that everything was going very well for his 
purposes. He was not at all sorry that Nesta had been to see him--far from 
it. He regretted nothing that he had said to her. In his desperate opinion, his 
own position was much stronger when she left him than it was when he 
opened his office door to her. She now knew, said Pratt, with what a strong 
and resourceful man she had to deal: she would respect him, and have a 
better idea of him, now that she was aware of his impregnable position. 

Herein Pratt's innate vanity and his ignorance showed themselves. He 
had little knowledge of modern young women, and few ideas about them; 
and such ideas as he possessed were usually mistaken ones. But one was 
that it is always necessary to keep a firm hand on women--let them see and 
feel your power, said Pratt. He had been secretly delighted to acquaint 


Nesta Mallathorpe with his power, to drive it into her that he had the whip 
hand of her mother, and through her mother, of Nesta herself. He had seen 
that Nesta was much upset and alarmed by what he told her. And though 
she certainly seemed to recover her spirits at the end of the interview, and 
even refused to shake hands with him, he cherished the notion that in the 
war of words he had come off a decided victor. He did not believe that 
Nesta would utter to any other soul one word of what had passed between 
them: she would be too much afraid of calling down his vengeance on her 
mother. What he did believe was that as time went by, and all progressed 
smoothly, Nesta would come to face and accept facts: she would find him 
honest and hardworking in his dealings with Mrs. Mallathorpe (as he fully 
intended to be, from purely personal and selfish motives) and she herself 
would begin to tolerate and then to trust him, and eventually--well, who 
knew what might or might not happen? What said the great Talleyrand?-- 
WITH TIME AND PATIENCE, THE MULBERRY LEAF IS TURNED 
INTO SATIN. 

But Pratt's self-complacency received a shock next morning. If he had 
been a reader of London newspapers, it would have received a shock the 
day before. Pratt, however, was essentially parochial in his newspaper 
tastes--he never read anything but the Barford papers. And when he picked 
up the Barford morning journal and saw Eldrick's advertisement for 
Parrawhite in a prominent place, he literally started from sheer surprise--not 
unmingled with alarm. It was as if he were the occupant of a strong 
position, only fortified, who suddenly finds a shell dropped into his 
outworks from a totally unexpected quarter. 

Parrawhite! Advertised for by Eldrick! Why? For what reason? For 
what purpose? With what idea? Parrawhite!--of all men in the world-- 
Parrawhite, of whom he had never wanted to hear again! And what on earth 
could Eldrick want with him, or with news of him? It would be--or might 
be--an uncommonly awkward thing for him, Pratt, if a really exhaustive 
search were made for Parrawhite. For nobody knew better than himself that 
one little thing leads to another, and--but he forbore to follow out what 
might have been his train of thought. Once he was tempted to make an 
excuse for going round to Eldrick & Pascoe's with the idea of fishing for 
information--but he refrained. Let things develop--that was a safer plan. 
Still, he was anxious and disturbed all day. Then, towards the end of the 
afternoon, he bought one of the Barford evening papers--and saw, in staring 


letters, the advertisement which Byner had caused to be inserted only a few 
hours previously. And at that, Pratt became afraid. 

Parrawhite wanted!--news of Parrawhite wanted!--and in two separate 
quarters. Wanted by Eldrick--wanted by some London people! What in the 
name of the devil did it mean? At any rate, he must see to himself. One 
thing was certain--no search for Parrawhite must be permitted in Barford. 

That evening, instead of going home to dinner, Pratt remained in town, 
and dined at a quiet restaurant. When he dined, he thought, and planned, 
and schemed--and after treating himself very well in the matter of food and 
drink, he lighted a cigar, returned to his new offices, opened a safe which he 
had just set up, and took from a drawer in it a hundred pounds in bank- 
notes. With these in his pocket-book he went off to a quiet part of the town- 
-the part in which James Parrawhite had lodged during his stay in Barford. 

Pratt turned into a somewhat mean and shabby street--a street of small, 
poor-class shops. He went forward amongst them until he came to one 
which, if anything, was meaner and shabbier than the others and bore over 
its window the name Reuben Murgatroyd--Watchmaker and Jeweller. There 
were few signs of jewellery in Reuben Murgatroyd's window--some cheap 
clocks, some foreign-made watches of the five-shilling and seven-and-six 
variety, a selection of flashy rings and chains were spread on the shelves, 
equally cheap and flashy bangles, bracelets, and brooches lay in dust- 
covered trays on the sloping bench beneath them. At these things Pratt cast 
no more than a contemptuous glance. But he looked with interest at the 
upper part of the window, in which were displayed numerous gaily- 
coloured handbills and small posters relating to shipping--chiefly in the way 
of assisted passages to various parts of the globe. These set out that you 
could get an assisted passage to Canada for so much; to Australia for not 
much more--and if the bills and posters themselves did not tell you all you 
wanted to know, certain big letters at the foot of each invited you to apply 
for further information to Mr. R. Murgatroyd, agent, within. And Pratt 
pushed open the shop-door and walked inside. 

An untidily dressed, careworn, anxious-looking man came forward from 
a parlour at the rear of his shop. At sight of Pratt--who in the course of 
business had once served him with a writ--his pale face flushed, and then 
whitened, and Pratt hastened to assure him of his peaceful errand. 

"All right, Mr. Murgatroyd," he said. "Nothing to be alarmed about--I'm 
out of that line, now--no papers of that sort tonight. I've a bit of business I 


can put in your hands--profitable business. Look here!--have you got a 
quarter of an hour to spare?" 

Murgatroyd, who looked greatly relieved to find that his visitor had 
neither writ nor summons for him, glanced at his parlour door. 

"I was just going to put the shutters up, and sit down to a bite of supper, 
Mr. Pratt," he answered. "Will you come in, sir?" 

"No--you come out with me," said Pratt. "Come round to the Coach and 
Horses, and have a drink and we can talk. You'll have a better appetite for 
your supper when you come back," he added, with a wink. I've a profitable 
job for you." 

"Glad to hear it, sir," replied Murgatroyd. "I can do with aught of that 
sort, I assure you!" He went into the parlour, said a word or two to some 
person within, and came out again. "Not much business doing at present, 
Mr. Pratt," he said, as he and his visitor turned into the street. "Gets slacker 
than ever." 

"Then you'll do with a slice of good luck," remarked Pratt. "It just 
happens that I can put a bit in your way." 

He led Murgatroyd to the end of the street, where stood a corner tavern, 
into a side-door of which Pratt turned as if he were well acquainted with the 
geography of the place. Walking down a narrow passage he conducted his 
companion into a small parlour, at that moment untenanted, pointed him to 
a seat in the comer, and rang the bell. Five minutes later, having provided 
Murgatroyd with rum and water and a cigar, he turned on him with a direct 
question. 

"Look here!" he said in a low voice. "Would a hundred pounds be any 
use to you?" 

Murgatroyd's cheeks flushed. 

"It 'ud be a fortune!" he answered with fervour. "A hundred pound! Lor' 
bless you, Mr. Pratt, it's many a year since I saw a hundred pound--of my 
own--all in one lump!" 

Pratt pulled out his roll of bank-notes, fluttered it in his companion's 
face, laid it on the table, and set an ashtray on it. 

"There's a hundred pounds there!" he said, "It's yours to pick up--if 
you'll do a little job for me. Easy job, too!--you'll never earn a hundred 
pounds so easy in your life!" 

Murgatroyd pricked up his ears. According to his ideas, money easily 
come by was seldom honestly earned. He stirred uncomfortably in his seat. 


"So long as it's a straight job," he muttered. "I don't want----" 

"Straight enough--as straight as it's easy," answered Pratt. "It may seem 
a bit mysterious, but there's reasons for that. I give you my word it's all 
right--all a mere bit of diplomacy--and that nobody'll ever know you're in it- 
-that is, beyond a certain stage--and that there's no danger to you." 

"What is it?" asked Murgatroyd, still uneasy and doubtful. 

Pratt pulled the evening paper out of his pocket and showed Murgatroyd 
the advertisement signed Halstead & Byner. 

"You see that?" he said. "Information wanted about Parrawhite. Do you 
remember Parrawhite? He once served you with some papers in that affair 
in which we were against you." 

"I remember him," answered Murgatroyd. "I've seen him in here now 
and again. So he's wanted, is he? I didn't know he'd left the town." 

"Left last November," said Pratt. "And--there are folks--influential 
folks, as you can guess, seeing that they can throw a hundred pounds 
away!--who don't want any inquiries made for him in Barford. They don't 
mind--those folks--how many inquiries and searches are made for him 
anywhere else, but--not here!" 

"Well?" asked Murgatroyd anxiously. 

"This is it," replied Pratt. "You do a bit now and then as agent for some 
of these shipping lines. You book passages for emigrants--and for other 
people, going to New Zealand or Canada or Timbuctoo--never mind where. 
Now then--couldn't you remember--I'm sure you could--that you booked a 
passage for Parrawhite to America last November? Come! It's an easy 
matter to remember is that--for a hundred pounds." 

Murgatroyd's thin fingers trembled a little as he picked up his glass. 
"What do you want me to do--exactly?" he asked. 

"This!" said Pratt. "I want you, tomorrow morning, early, to send a 
telegram to these people, Halstead & Byner, St. Martin's Chambers, 
London, just saying that James Parrawhite left Barford for America on 
November 24th last, and that you can give further information if necessary." 

"And what if it is necessary?" inquired Murgatroyd. 

"Then--in answer to any letter or telegram of inquiry--you'll just say that 
you knew Parrawhite by sight as a clerk at Eldrick & Pascoe's in this town, 
that on November 23rd he told you that he was going to emigrate to 
America, that next day you booked him his passage, for which he paid you 
whatever it was, and that he thereupon set off for Liverpool. See?" 


"It's all lies, you know," muttered Murgatroyd. 

"Nobody can find 'em out, anyway," replied Pratt. "That's the one 
important thing to consider. You're safe! And if you're cursed with a 
conscience and it's tender--well, that'll make a good plaister for it!" 

He pointed to the little wad of bank-notes--and the man sitting at his 
side followed the pointing finger with hungry eyes. Murgatroyd wanted 
money badly. His business, always poor, was becoming worse: his shipping 
agency rarely produced any result: his rent was in arrears: he owed money 
to his neighbour-tradesmen: he had a wife and young children. To such a 
man, a hundred pounds meant relief, comfort, the lifting of pressure. 

"You're sure there's naught wrong in it, Mr. Pratt," he asked abruptly and 
assiduously. "It 'ud be a bad job for my family if anything happened to me, 
you know." 

"There's naught that will happen," answered Pratt confidently. "Who on 
earth can contradict you? Who knows what people you sell passages to--but 
yourself?" 

"There's the folks themselves," replied Murgatroyd. "Suppose 
Parrawhite turns up?" 

"He won't!" exclaimed Pratt. 

"You know where he is?" suggested Murgatroyd. 

"Not exactly," said Pratt, "But--he's left this country for another--further 
off than America. That's certain! And--the folks I referred to don't want any 
inquiry about him here." 

"If I am asked questions--later--am I to say he booked in his own 
name?" inquired Murgatroyd. 

"No--name of Parsons," responded Pratt. "Here, I'll write down for you 
exactly what I want you to say in the telegram to Halstead & Byner, and I'll 
make a few memoranda for you--to post you up in case they write for 
further information." 

"I haven't said that I'll do it," remarked Murgatroyd. "I don't like the 
looks of it. It's all a pack of lies." 

Pratt paid no heed to this moral reflection. He found some loose paper 
in his pocket and scribbled on it for a while. Then, as if accidentally, he 
moved the ash-tray, and the bank-notes beneath it, all new, gave forth a 
crisp, rustling sound. 

"Here you are!" said Pratt, pushing notes and memoranda towards his 
companion. "Take the brass, man!--you don't get a job like that every day." 


And Murgatroyd put the money in his pocket, and presently went home, 
persuading himself that everything would be all right. 

CHAPTER XXIII 

SMOOTH FACE AND ANXIOUS BRAIN 

Byner watched Eldrick and Collingwood inquisitively as they bent over 
Halstead's telegram. He was not surprised when Collingwood merely 
nodded in silence--nor when Eldrick turned excitedly in his own direction. 

"There!--what did I tell you?" he exclaimed. "There's been no murder! 
The man left the town. Probably, Pratt helped him off. Couldn't have better 
proof than that wire!" 

"What do you take that wire to prove, then, Mr. Eldrick?" asked Byner. 

"Take it to prove!" answered Eldrick. "Why, that Parrawhite booked a 
passage to America with this man Murgatroyd, last November. Clear 
enough, that!" 

"What do you take it to prove, Mr. Collingwood?" continued the inquiry 
agent, as he turned to the barrister with a smile. 

"Before I take it for anything," replied Collingwood, "I want to know 
who Murgatroyd is." 

Byner looked at Eldrick and laughed. 

"Precisely!" he said. "Who is Murgatroyd? Perhaps Mr. Eldrick knows." 

"I do just know that he's a man who carries on a small watch and clock 
business in a poorish part of the town, and that he has some sort of a 
shipping agency," answered Eldrick. "But--do you mean to imply that 
whatever message it is that he's sent to your partner in London this morning 
has not been sent in good faith?" 

"I don't imply anything,” answered Byner. "All I say is--before I attach 
any value to his message I, like Collingwood, want to know something 
about the sender. He may have been put up to sending it. He may be in 
collusion with somebody. Now, Mr. Eldrick, you can come in here-- 
strongly! I don't want to be seen in this affair--yet. Will you go and see 
Murgatroyd? Tell him his wire to Halstead & Byner in London has been 
communicated to you here. Ask him for further particulars--and then drop 
in on me at my hotel and tell me what you've learnt. I'll be found in the 
smoking-room there any time after two-thirty onward." 

Eldrick's intense curiosity in what was rapidly becoming a fascinating 
mystery to him, led him to accept this embassy. And a little before three 


o'clock he walked into the smoking-room at the Central Hotel and 
discovered Byner in a comfortable corner. 

"I've seen Murgatroyd," he whispered, as he took an adjacent chair. 
"Decent honest enough man--very poor, I should say. He tells a plain 
enough story. Parrawhite, whom he knew as one of our clerks, told him, last 
November 23rd----" 

"He was exact about dates, then, was he?" interrupted Byner. 

"He mentioned them readily enough," replied the solicitor. "But to go 
on--Parrawhite mentioned to him, November 23rd last, that he wanted to go 
to America at once, Murgatroyd told him about bookings. Parrawhite called 
very early next morning, paid for his passage under the name of Parsons, 
and went off--en route for Liverpool, of course. So--there you are!" 

"That's all Murgatroyd could tell?" inquired Byner. 

"That's all he knows," answered Eldrick. 

"You say Murgatroyd knew Parrawhite as one of your clerks?" asked 
Byner after a moment's thought. 

"We had some process in hand against this man last autumn," replied 
Eldrick. "I dare say Parrawhite served him with papers." 

"Would he--Murgatroyd--be likely to know Pratt?" continued Byner. 

"He might--in the same connection," admitted Eldrick. 

Byner smoked in silence for a while. 

"Do you know what I think, Mr. Eldrick?" he said at last. "I think Pratt 
put up Murgatroyd to sending that telegram to us in London this morning." 

"You do!" exclaimed Eldrick. 

"Surely! And now," continued the inquiry agent, "if you will, you can 
do more--much more--without appearing to do anything. Pratt's office is 
only a few minutes away. Can you drop in there, making some excuse, and 
while there, mention, more or less casually, that Parrawhite, or information 
about him, is wanted; that you and a certain Halstead & Byner are 
advertising for him; that you've just seen Murgatroyd in respect of a 
communication which he wired to Halstead's this morning, and that--most 
important of all--a fortune of twenty thousand pounds is awaiting 
Parrawhite! Don't forget the last bit of news." 

"Why that particularly?" asked Eldrick. 

"Because," answered Byner solemnly, "I want Pratt to know that the 
search for Parrawhite is going to be a thorough one!" 


Eldrick went off on his second mission, promising to return in due 
course. Within a few minutes he was in Pratt's office, talking over some 
unimportant matter of business which he had invented as he went along. It 
was not until he was on the point of departure that he referred to the real 
reason of his visit. 

"Did you notice that Parrawhite is being advertised for?" he asked, 
suddenly turning on his old clerk. 

Pratt was ready for this--had been ready ever since Eldrick walked in. 
He affected a fine surprise. 

"Parrawhite!" he exclaimed. "Why--who's advertising for him?" 

"Don't you see the newspapers?" asked Eldrick, pointing to some which 
lay about the room. "It's in there--there's an advertisement of mine, and one 
of Halstead & Byner's, of London." 

Pratt picked up a Barford paper and looked at the advertisements with a 
clever affectation of having never seen them before. 

"T haven't had much time for newspaper reading this last day or two," he 
remarked. "Advertisements for him--from two quarters!" 

"Acting together--acting together, you know!" replied Eldrick. "It's 
those people who really want him--Halstead & Byner, inquiry agents, 
working for a firm of City solicitors. I'm only local agent--as it were." 

"Had any response, Mr. Eldrick?" asked Pratt, throwing aside the paper. 
"Any one come forward?" 

"Yes," answered Eldrick, watching Pratt narrowly without seeming to 
do so. "This morning, a man named Murgatroyd, in Peel Row, who does a 
bit of shipping agency, wired to Halstead & Byner to say that he booked 
Parrawhite to New York last November. Of course, they at once 
communicated with me, and I've just been to see Murgatroyd. He's that 
man--watchmaker--we had some proceedings against last year." 

"Oh, that man!" said Pratt. "Thought the name was familiar. I remember 
him. And what does he say?" 

"Just about as much as--and little more than--he said in his wire to 
London," replied Eldrick. "Booked Parrawhite to America November 24th 
last, and believes he left for Liverpool there and then." 

"Ah!" remarked Pratt, "That explains it, then?" 

"Explains--what?" asked Eldrick. 

Pratt gave his old employer a look--confidential and significant. 


"Explains why he took that money out of your desk," he said. "You 
remember--forty odd pounds. He'd use some of that for his passage-money. 
America eh? Now--I suppose he's vanished for good, then--it's not very 
likely he'll ever be heard of from across there." 

Eldrick laughed--meaningly, of set purpose. 

"We don't know that he's gone there," he observed. "He mightn't get 
beyond Liverpool, you know. Anyhow, we're going to make a very good 
search for him here in Barford, first. We've nothing but Murgatroyd's word 
for his having set out for Liverpool." 

"What's he wanted for?" asked Pratt as unconcernedly as possible. 
"Been up to something?" 

"No," answered Eldrick, as he turned on his heel. "A relation has left 
him twenty thousand pounds. That's what he's wanted for--and why he must 
be found--or his death proved." 

He gave Pratt another quick glance and went off--to return to the hotel 
and Byner, to whom he at once gave a faithful account of what had just 
taken place. 

"And he didn't turn a hair," he remarked. "Cool as a cucumber, all 
through! If your theory is correct, Pratt's a cleverer hand than I ever took 
him for--and I've always said he was clever." 

"Didn't show anything when you mentioned Murgatroyd?" asked Byner. 

"Not a shred of a thing!" replied Eldrick. 

"Nor when you spoke of the twenty thousand pounds?" 

"No more than what you might call polite and interested surprise!" 

Byner laughed, threw away the end of a cigar, and rose out of his 
lounging posture. 

"Now, Mr. Eldrick," he said, leaning close to the solicitor, "between 
ourselves, do you know what I'm going to do--next--which means at once?" 

"No," replied Eldrick. 

"The police!" whispered Byner. "That's my next move. Just now! Within 
a few minutes. So--will you give me a couple of notes--one to the principal 
man here--chief constable, or police superintendent, or whatever he is; and 
another to the best detective there is here--in your opinion. They'll save me 
a lot of trouble." 

"Of course--if you wish it," answered Eldrick. "But you don't mean to 
Say you're going to have Pratt arrested--on what you know up to now?" 


"Not at all!" replied Byner. "Much too soon! All I want is--detective 
help of the strictly professional kind. No--we'll give Mr. Pratt a little more 
rope yet--for another four-and-twenty-hours, say. But--it'll come! Now, who 
is the best local detective--a quiet, steady fellow who knows how to do his 
work unobtrusively?" 

"Prydale's the man!" said Eldrick "Detective-Sergeant Prydale--I've had 
reason to employ him, more than once. I'll give you a note to him, and one 
to Superintendent Waterson." 

He went over to a writing-table and scribbled a few lines on half-sheets 
of notepaper which he enclosed in envelopes and handed to Byner. 

"I don't know what line you're taking," he said, "nor where it's going to 
end--exactly. But I do know this--Pratt never turned a hair when I let out all 
that to him." 

But if Eldrick went away from his old clerk's fine new offices thinking 
that Pratt was quite unperturbed and unmoved by the news he had just 
acquired, he was utterly mistaken. Pratt was very much perturbed, deeply 
moved, not a little frightened. He had so schooled himself to keep a straight 
and ever blank expression of countenance in any sudden change of events 
that he had shown nothing to Eldrick--but he was none the less upset by the 
solicitor's last announcement. Twenty thousand pounds was lying to be 
picked up by Parrawhite--or by Parrawhite's next-of-kin! What an unhappy 
turn of fortune! For the next-of-kin would never rest until either Parrawhite 
came to light, or it was satisfactorily established that he was dead--and if 
search begun to be made in Barford, where might not that search end? 
Unmoved?--cool?--if Eldrick had turned back, he would have found that 
Pratt had suddenly given way to a fit of nerves. 

But that soon passed, and Pratt began to think. He left his office early, 
and betook himself to his favourite gymnasium. Exercise did him good--he 
thought a lot while he was exercising. And once more, instead of going 
home to dinner, he dined in town, and he sat late over his dinner in a snug 
corner of the restaurant, and he thought and planned and schemed--and after 
twilight had fallen on Barford, he went out and made his way to Peel Row. 
He must see Murgatroyd again--at once. 

Half-way along Peel Row, Pratt stopped, suddenly--and with sudden 
fear. Out of a side street emerged a man, a quiet ordinary-looking man 
whom he knew very well indeed--Detective-Sergeant Prydale. He was 
accompanied by a smart-looking, much younger man, whom Pratt 


remembered to have seen in Beck Street that afternoon--a stranger to him 
and to Barford. And as he watched, these two covered the narrow roadway, 
and walked into Murgatroyd's shop. 

CHAPTER XXIV 

THE BETTER HALF 

Under the warming influence of two glasses of rum and water, and 
lulled by Pratt's assurance that all would be well, Murgatroyd had carried 
home his hundred pounds with pretty much the same feeling which 
permeates a man who, having been within measurable distance of 
drowning, suddenly finds a substantial piece of timber drifting his way, and 
takes a firm grip on it. After all, a hundred pounds was a hundred pounds. 
He would be able to pay his rent, and his rates, and give something to the 
grocer and the butcher and the baker and the milkman; the children should 
have some much-needed new clothes and boots--when all this was done, 
there would be a nice balance left over. And it was Pratt's affair, when all 
was Said and done, and if any trouble arose, why, Pratt would have to settle 
it. So he ate his supper with the better appetite which Pratt had prophesied, 
and he slept more satisfactorily than usual, and next morning he went to the 
nearest telegraph office and sent off the stipulated telegram to Halstead & 
Byner in London, and hoped that there was the end of the matter as far as he 
was concerned. And then, shortly after noon, in walked Mr. Eldrick, one of 
the tribe which Murgatroyd dreaded, having had various dealings with 
solicitors, in the way of writs and summonses, and began to ask questions. 

Murgatroyd emerged from that ordeal very satisfactorily. Eldrick's 
questions were few, elementary, and easily answered. There were no signs 
of suspicion about him, and Murgatroyd breathed more freely when he was 
gone. It seemed to him that the solicitor's visit would certainly wind things 
up--for him. Eldrick asked all that could be asked, as far as he could see, 
and he had replied: now, he would probably be bothered no more. His 
spirits had assumed quite a cheerful tone by evening--but they received a 
rude shock when, summoned from his little workshop to the front premises, 
he found himself confronting one man whom he certainly knew to be a 
detective, and another who might be one. Do what he would he could not 
conceal some agitation, and Detective-Sergeant Prydale, a shrewdly 
observant man, noticed it--and affected not to. 

"Evening, Mr. Murgatroyd," he said cheerily. "We've come to see if you 
can give us a bit of information. You've had Mr. Eldrick, the lawyer, here 


today on the same business. You know--this affair of an old clerk of his-- 
Parrawhite?" 

"I told Mr. Eldrick all I know," muttered Murgatroyd. 

"Very likely," replied Prydale, "but there's a few questions this 
gentleman and myself would like to ask. Can we come in?" 

Murgatroyd fetched his wife to mind the shop, and took the callers into 
the parlour which she had unwillingly vacated. He knew Prydale by sight 
and reputation; about Byner he wondered. Finally he set him down as a 
detective from London--and was all the more afraid of him. 

"What do you want to know?" he asked, when the three men were alone. 
"T don't think there's anything that I didn't tell Mr. Eldrick." 

"Oh, there's a great deal that Mr. Eldrick didn't ask," said Prydale. "Mr. 
Eldrick sort of just skirted round things, like. We want to know a bit more. 
This Parrawhite's got to be found, d'ye see, Mr. Murgatroyd, and as you 
seem to be the last man who had aught to do with him in Barford, why, 
naturally, we come to you. Now, to start with, you say he came to you about 
getting a passage to America? Just so--now, when would that be?" 

"Day before he did get it," answered Murgatroyd, rapidly thinking over 
the memoranda which Pratt had jotted down for his benefit. 

"That," said Prydale, "would be on the 23rd?" 

"Yes," replied Murgatroyd, "23rd November, of course." 

"What time, now, on the 23rd?" asked the detective. 

"Time?" said Murgatroyd. "Oh--in the evening." 

"Bit vague," remarked Prydale. "What time in the evening?" 

"As near as I can recollect," replied Murgatroyd, "it 'ud be just about 
half-past eight. I was thinking of closing." 

"Ah!" said Prydale, with a glance at Byner, who had already told him of 
Parrawhite's presence at the Green Man on the other side of the town, a 
good two miles away, at the hour which Murgatroyd mentioned. "Ah!--he 
was here in your shop at half-past eight on the evening of November 23rd 
last? Asking about a ticket to America?" 

"New York," muttered Murgatroyd. 

"And he came next morning and bought one?" asked the detective. 

"I told Mr. Eldrick that," said Murgatroyd, a little sullenly. 

"How much did it cost?" inquired Byner. 

"Eight pound ten," replied Murgatroyd. "Usual price." 

"What did he pay for it in?" continued Prydale. 


"He gave me a ten-pound note and I gave him thirty shillings change," 
answered Murgatroyd. 

"Just so," assented Prydale. "Now what line might that be by?" 

Murgatroyd was becoming uneasy under all these questions, and his 
uneasiness was deepened by the way in which both his visitors watched 
him. He was a man who would have been a bad witness in any case-- 
nervous, ill at ease, suspicious, inclined to boggle--and in this instance he 
was being forced to invent answers. 

"It was--oh, the Royal Atlantic!" he answered at last. "I've an agency for 
them." 

"So I noticed from the bills and placards in your window," observed the 
detective. "And of course you issue these tickets on their paper--I've seen 
‘em before. You fill up particulars on a form and a counterfoil, don't you? 
And you send a copy of those particulars to the Royal Atlantic offices at 
Liverpool?" 

Murgatroyd nodded silently--this was much more than he bargained for, 
and he did not know how much further it was going. And Prydale gave him 
a sudden searching look. 

"Can you show us the counterfoil in this instance?" he asked. 

Murgatroyd flushed. But he managed to get out a fairly quick reply. 
"No, I can't," he answered, "I sent that book back at the end of the year." 

"Oh, well--they'll have it at Liverpool," observed Prydale. "We can get 
at it there. Of course, they'll have your record of the entire transaction. He'd 
be down on their passenger list--under the name of Parsons, I think, Mr. 
Murgatroyd?" 

"He gave me that name," said Murgatroyd. 

Prydale gave Byner a look and both rose. 

"T think that's about all," said the detective. "Of course, our next inquiry 
will be at Liverpool---at the Royal Atlantic. Thank you, Mr. Murgatroyd-- 
much obliged." 

Before the watchmaker could collect himself sufficiently to say or ask 
more, Prydale and his companion had walked out of the shop and gone 
away. And then Murgatroyd realized that he was in for--but he did not know 
what he was in for. What he did know was that if Prydale went or sent over 
to Liverpool the whole thing would burst like a bubble. For the Royal 
Atlantic people would tell the detectives at once that no passenger named 


Parsons had sailed under their auspices on November 24th last, and that he, 
Murgatroyd, had been telling a pack of lies. 

Mrs. Murgatroyd, a sharp-featured woman whose wits had been 
sharpened by a ten years' daily acquaintance with poverty, came out of the 
shop into the parlour and looked searchingly at her husband. 

"What did them fellows want?" she demanded. "I knew one of 'em-- 
Prydale, the detective. Now what's up, Reuben? More trouble?" 

Murgatroyd hesitated a moment. Then he told his wife the whole story 
concealing nothing. 

"If they go to the Royal Atlantic, it'll all come out," he groaned. "I 
couldn't make any excuse or explanation--anyhow! What's to be done?" 

"You should ha' had naught to do wi' that Pratt!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Murgatroyd. "A scoundrelly fellow, to come and tempt poor folk to do his 
dirty work! Where's the money?" 

"Locked up!" answered Murgatroyd. "I haven't touched a penny of it. I 
thought I'd wait a bit and see if aught happened. But he assured me it was 
all right, and you know as well as I do that a hundred pound doesn't come 
our way every day. We want money!" 

"Not at that price!" said his wife. "You can pay too much for money, my 
lad! I wish you'd told me what that Pratt was after--he should have heard a 
bit o' my tongue! If I'd only known----" 

Just then the shop door opened, and Pratt walked in. He at once saw 
Murgatroyd and his wife standing between shop and parlour, and realized at 
a glance that his secret in this instance was his no longer. 

"Well?" he said, walking up to the watchmaker. "You've had Prydale 
here--and you'd Eldrick this morning. Of course, you knew what to say to 
both?" 

"I wish we'd never had you here last night, young man!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Murgatroyd fiercely. "What right have you to come here, making trouble for 
folk that's got plenty already? But at any rate, ours was honest trouble. 
Yours is like to land my husband in dishonesty--if it hasn't done so already! 
And if my husband had only spoken to me----" 

"Just let your husband speak a bit now," interrupted Pratt, almost 
insolently. "It's you that's making all the trouble or noise, anyhow! There's 
naught to fuss about, missis. What's upset you, Murgatroyd?" 

"They're going to the Royal Atlantic people," muttered the watchmaker. 
"Of course, it'll all come out, then. They know that I never booked any 


Parsons--nor anybody else for that matter--last November. You should ha’ 
thought o' that!" 

Pratt realized that the man was right. He had never thought of that-- 
never anticipated that inquiry would go beyond Murgatroyd. But his keen 
wits at once set to work. 

"What's the system?" he asked quickly. "Tell me--what's done when you 
book anybody like that? Come on!--explain, quick!" 

Murgatroyd turned to a drawer and pulled out a book and some papers. 
"It's simple enough," he said. "I've this book of forms, d'ye see? I fill up this 
form--sort of ticket or pass for the passenger, and hand it to him--it's a 
receipt as well, to him. Then I enter the same particulars on that counterfoil. 
Then I fill up one of these papers, giving just the same particulars, and post 
it at once to the Company with the passage money, less my commission. 
When one of these books is finished, I return the counterfoils to Liverpool-- 
they check 'em. Prydale's up to all that. He asked to see the counterfoil in 
this case. I had to say I hadn't got it--I'd sent it to the Company. Of course, 
he'll find out that I didn't." 

"Lies!" said Mrs. Murgatroyd, vindictively. "And they didn't start wi' us 
neither!" 

"Who was that other man with Prydale?" asked Pratt. 

"London detective, I should say," answered the watchmaker. "And 
judging by the way he watched me, a sharp ‘un, too!" 

"What impression did you get--altogether?" demanded Pratt. 

"Why!--that they're going to sift this affair--whatever it is--right down to 
the bottom!" exclaimed Murgatroyd. "They're either going to find 
Parrawhite or get to know what became of him. That's my impression. And 
what am I going to do, now! This'll lose me what bit of business I've done 
with yon shipping firm." 

"Nothing of the sort!" answered Pratt scornfully. "Don't be a fool! 
You're all right. You listen to me. You write--straight off--to the Royal 
Atlantic. Tell 'em you had some inquiry made about a man named Parsons, 
who booked a passage with you for New York last November. Say that on 
looking up your books you found that you unaccountably forgot to send 
them the forms for him and his passage money. Make out a form for that 
date, and crumple it up--as if it had been left lying in a drawer. Enclose the 
money in it--here, I'll give you ten pounds to cover it," he went on, drawing 
a bank-note from his purse. "Get it off at once--you've time now--plenty--to 


catch the night-mail at the General. And then, d'ye see, you're all right. It's 
only a case then--as far as you're concerned--of forgetfulness. What's that?-- 
we all forget something in business, now and then. They'll overlook that-- 
when they get the money." 

"Aye, but you're forgetting something now!" remarked Murgatroyd. 
"You're forgetting this--no such passenger ever went! They'll know that by 
their passenger lists." 

"What the devil has that to do with it?" snarled Pratt impatiently. "What 
the devil do we care whether any such passenger went or not? All that 
you're concerned about is to prove that you issued a ticket to Parrawhite, 
under the name of Parsons. What's it matter to you where Parrawhite, alias 
Parsons, went, when he'd once left your shop? You naturally thought he'd 
go straight to the Lancashire and Yorkshire Station, on his way to Liverpool 
and New York! But, for aught you know, he may have fallen down a drain 
pipe in the next street! Don't you see, man? There's nothing, there's nobody, 
not all the detectives in London and Barford, can prove that you didn't issue 
a ticket to Parrawhite on that date? It isn't up to you to prove that you did!-- 
it's up to them to prove that you didn't! And--they can't. It's impossible. You 
get that letter off--at once--to Liverpool, with that money inside it, and 
you're as safe as houses--and your hundred pounds as well. Get it done! 
And if those chaps come asking any more questions, tell 'em you're not 
going to answer a single one! Mind you!--do what I tell you, and you're 
safe!" 

With that Pratt walked out of the shop and went off towards the centre 
of the town, inwardly raging and disturbed. It was very evident that these 
people meant to find Parrawhite, alive or dead; evident, too, that they had 
called in the aid of the Barford police. And in spite of all his assurances to 
the watchmaker and his suggestion for the next move, Pratt was far from 
easy about the whole matter. He would have been easier if he had known 
who Prydale's companion was--probably he was, as Murgatroyd had 
suggested, a London detective who might have been making inquiries in the 
town for some time and knew much more than he, Pratt, could surmise. 
That was the devil of the whole thing!--in Pratt's opinion. Adept himself in 
working underground, he feared people who adopted the same tactics. What 
was this stranger chap after? What did he know? What was he doing? Had 
he let Eldrick know anything? Was there a web of detectives already being 
spun around himself? Was that silly, unfortunate affair with Parrawhite 


being slowly brought to light--to wreck him on the very beginning of what 
he meant to be a brilliant career? He cursed Parrawhite again and again as 
he left Peel Row behind him. 

The events of the day had made Pratt cautious as well as anxious. He 
decided to keep away from his lodgings that night, and when he reached the 
centre of the town he took a room at a quiet hotel. He was up early next 
morning; he had breakfasted by eight o'clock; by half-past eight he was at 
his office. And in his letter-box he found one letter--a thickish package 
which had not come by post, but had been dropped in by hand, and was 
merely addressed to Mr. Pratt. 

Pratt tore that package open with a conviction of imminent disaster. He 
pulled out a sheet of cheap note-paper--and a wad of bank-notes. His face 
worked curiously as he read a few lines, scrawled in illiterate, female 
handwriting. 

"MR PRATT,--My husband and me don't want any more to do with 
either you or your money which it is enclosed. Been honest up to now 
though poor, and intending to remain so our purpose is to make a clean 
breast of everything to the police first thing tomorrow morning for which 
you have nobody but yourself to blame for wickedness in tempting poor 
people to do wrong. 

"Yours, MRS. MURGATROYD." 

CHAPTER XXV 

DRY SHERRY 

Pratt wasted no time in cursing Mrs. Murgatroyd. There would be 
plenty of opportunity for such relief to his feelings later on. Just then he had 
other matters to occupy him--fully. He tore the indignant letter to shreds; he 
hastily thrust the bank-notes into one pocket and drew his keys from 
another. Within five minutes he had taken from his safe a sealed packet, 
which he placed in an inside pocket of his coat, and had left his office--for 
the last time, as he knew very well. That part of the game was up--and it 
was necessary to be smart in entering on another phase of it. 

Since Eldrick's visit of the previous day, Pratt had been prepared for all 
eventuality. He had made ready for flight. And he was not going empty- 
handed. He had a considerable amount of Mrs. Mallathorpe's money in his 
possession; by obtaining her signature to one or two documents he could 
easily obtain much more in London, at an hour's notice. Those documents 
were all ready, and in the sealed packet which he had just taken from the 


safe; in it, too, were some other documents--John Mallathorpe's will; the 
letter which Mrs. Mallathorpe had written to him on the evening previous to 
her son's fatal accident; and the power of attorney which Pratt had obtained 
from her at his first interview after that occurrence. All was ready--and now 
there was nothing to do but to get to Normandale Grange, see Mrs. 
Mallathorpe, and--vanish. He had planned it all out, carefully, when he 
perceived the first danger signals, and knew that his other plans and 
schemes were doomed to failure. Half an hour at Normandale Grange--a 
journey to London--a couple of hours in the City--and then the next train to 
the Continent, on his way to regions much further off. Here, things had 
turned out badly, unexpectedly badly--but he would carry away 
considerable, easily transported wealth, to a new career in a new country. 

Pratt began his flight in methodical fashion. He locked up his office, and 
left the building by a back entrance which took him into a network of courts 
and alleys at the rear of the business part of Barford. He made his way in 
and out of these places until he reached a bicycle-dealer's shop in an 
obscure street, whereat he had left a machine of his own on the previous 
evening under the excuse of having it thoroughly cleaned and oiled. It was 
all ready for him on his arrival, and he presently mounted it and rode away 
through the outskirts of the town, carefully choosing the less frequented 
streets and roads. He rode on until he was clear of Barford: until, in fact, he 
was some miles from it, and had reached a village which was certainly not 
on the way to Normandale. And then, at the post-office he dismounted, and 
going inside, wrote out and dispatched a telegram. It was a brief message 
containing but three words--"One as usual"--and it was addressed Esther 
Mawson, The Grange, Normandale. This done, he remounted his bicycle, 
rode out of the village, and tured across country in quite a different 
direction. It was not yet ten o'clock--he had three hours to spare before the 
time came for keeping the appointment which he had just made. 

At an early stage of his operations, Pratt had found that even the 
cleverest of schemers cannot work unaided. It had been absolutely 
necessary to have some tool close at hand to Normandale Grange and its 
inhabitants; to have some person there upon whom he could depend for 
news. He had found that person, that tool, in Esther Mawson, who, as Mrs. 
Mallathorpe's maid, had opportunities which he at once recognized as being 
likely to be of the greatest value to him. The circumstances of Harper 
Mallathorpe's death had thrown Pratt and the maid together, and he had 


quickly discovered that she was to be bought, and would do anything for 
money. He had soon come to an understanding with her; soon bargained 
with her, and made her a willing accomplice in certain of his schemes, 
without letting her know their full meaning and extent: all, indeed, that she 
had learned from Pratt was that he had some considerable hold on her 
mistress. 

But it is dangerous work to play with edged tools, and if Pratt had only 
known it, he was running great risks in using Esther Mawson as a semi- 
accomplice. Esther Mawson was in constant touch with her mistress, and 
Mrs. Mallathorpe, afraid of her daughter, and not greatly in sympathy with 
her, badly needed a confidante. Little by little the mistress began to confide 
in the maid, and before long Esther Mawson knew the secret--and 
thenceforward she played a double game. Pratt found her useful in 
arranging meetings with Mrs. Mallathorpe unknown to Nesta, and he 
believed her to be devoted to him. But the truth was that Esther Mawson 
had only one object of devotion--herself--and she was waiting and watching 
for an opportunity to benefit that object--at Pratt's expense. 

Pratt knew nothing of this as he slowly made his way to Normandale 
that morning. Having plenty of time he went by devious and lonely roads 
and by-lanes. Eventually he came to the boundary of Normandale Park at a 
point far away from the Grange. There he dismounted, hid his bicycle in a 
coppice wherein he had often left it before, and went on towards the house 
through the woods and plantations. He knew every yard of the ground he 
traversed, and was skilled in taking cover if he saw any sign of woodman or 
gamekeeper. And in the end, just as one o'clock chimed from the clock over 
the stables, he came to a quiet spot in the shrubberies behind the Grange, 
and found Esther Mawson waiting for him in an old summer-house in 
which they had met on previous and similar occasions. 

Esther Mawson immediately realized that something unusual was in the 
air. Clever as Pratt was at concealing his feelings, she was cleverer in seeing 
small signs, and she saw that this was no ordinary visit. 

"Anything wrong?" she asked at once. 

"Bit of bother--nothing much--it'll blow over," answered Pratt, who 
knew that a certain amount of candour was necessary in dealing with this 
woman. "But--I shall have to be away for a bit--week or two, perhaps." 

"You want to see her?" inquired Esther. 


"Of course! I've some papers for her to sign," replied Pratt. "How do 
things stand? Coast clear?" 

"Miss Mallathorpe's going into Barford after lunch," answered Esther. 
"She'll be driving in about half-past two. I can manage it then. How long 
shall you want to be with her?" 

"Oh, a quarter of an hour'll do," said Pratt. "Ten minutes, if it comes to 
that." 

"And after that?" asked Esther. 

"Then I want to get a train at Scaleby," replied Pratt, mentioning a 
railway junction which lay ten miles across country in another direction. 
"So make it as soon after two-thirty as you can." 

"You can see her as soon as Miss Mallathorpe's gone," said Esther. 
"You'd better come into the house--I've got the key of the turret door, and 
all's clear--the servants are all at dinner." 

"I could do with something myself," observed Pratt, who, in his anxiety, 
had only made a light breakfast that morning. "Can it be managed?" 

"T'll manage it," she answered. "Come on--now." 

Behind the summer-house in which they had met a narrow path led 
through the shrubberies to an old part of the Grange which was never used, 
and was, in fact, partly ruinous. Esther Mawson led the way along this until 
she and Pratt came to a turret in the grey walls, in the lower story of which a 
massive oaken door, heavily clamped with iron, gave entrance to a winding 
Stair, locked it from inside when she and Pratt had entered, and preceded her 
companion up the stair, and across one or two empty and dust-covered 
chambers to a small room in which a few pieces of ancient furniture were 
slowly dropping to decay. Pratt had taken refuge in this room before, and he 
sat down in one of the old chairs and mopped his forehead. 

"I want something to drink, above everything," he remarked. "What can 
you get?” 

"Nothing but wine," answered Esther Mawson. "As much as you like of 
that, because I've a stock that's kept up in Mrs. Mallathorpe's room. I 
couldn't get any ale without going to the butler. I can get wine and 
sandwiches without anybody knowing." 

"That'll do," said Pratt. "What sort of wine?" 

"Port, sherry, claret," she replied. "Whichever you like." 

"Sherry, then," answered Pratt. "Bring a bottle if you can get it--I want a 
good drink." 


The woman went away--through the disused part of the old house into 
the modern portion. She went straight to a certain store closet and took from 
it a bottle of old dry sherry which had been brought there from a bin in the 
cellars--it was part of a quantity of fine wine laid down by John 
Mallathorpe, years before, and its original owner would have been 
disgusted to think that it should ever be used for the mere purpose of 
quenching thirst. But Esther Mawson had another purpose in view, with 
respect to that bottle. Carrying it to her own sitting-room, she carefully cut 
off the thick mass of sealing-wax at its neck, drew the cork, and poured a 
little of the wine away. And that done, she unlocked a small box which 
stood on a corner of her dressing table, and took from it a glass phial, half 
full of a colourless liquid. With steady hands and sure fingers, she dropped 
some of that liquid into the wine, carefully counting the drops. Then she 
restored the phial to its hiding-place and re-locked the box--after which, 
taking up a spoon which lay on her table, she poured out a little of the 
sherry and smelled and tasted it. No smell--other than that which ought to 
be there; no taste--other than was proper. Pratt would suspect nothing even 
if he drunk the whole bottle. 

Esther Mawson had anticipated Pratt's desires in the way of 
refreshment, and she now went to a cupboard and took from it a plate of 
sandwiches, carefully swathed in a napkin. Carrying these in one hand, and 
the bottle of sherry and a glass in the other, she stole quietly back to the 
disused part of the house, and set her provender before its expectant 
consumer. Pratt poured out a glassful of the sherry, and drank it eagerly. 

"Good stuff that!" he remarked, smacking his lips. "Some of old John 
Mallathorpe's--no doubt." 

"It was here when we came, anyhow," replied Esther. "Well--I shall 
have to go. You'll be all right until I come back." 

"What time do you think it'll be?" asked Pratt. "Make it as soon as the 
coast's clear--I want to be off." 

"As soon as ever she's gone," agreed Esther. "I heard her order the 
carriage for half-past two." 

"And no fear of anybody else being about?" asked Pratt. "That butler 
man, for instance? Or servants?" 

"T'll see to it," replied Esther reassuringly. "I'll lock this door and take 
the key until I come back--make yourself comfortable." 


She locked Pratt in the old room and went off, and the willing prisoner 
ate his sandwiches and drank his sherry, and looked out of a mullioned 
window on the wide stretches of park and coppice and the breezy 
moorlands beyond. He indulged in some reflections--not wholly devoid of 
sentiment. He had cherished dreams of becoming the virtual owner of 
Normandale. Always confident in his own powers, he had believed that 
with time and patience he could have persuaded Nesta Mallathorpe to marry 
him--why not? Now--all owing to that cursed and unfortunate contretemps 
with Parrawhite, that seemed utterly impossible--all he could do now was to 
save himself--and to take as much as he could get. More than once that 
morning, as he made his way across country, he had remembered 
Parrawhite's advice to take cash and be done with it--perhaps, he reflected, 
it might have been better. Still--when he presently began his final retreat, he 
would carry away with him a lot of the Mallathorpe money. 

But before long Pratt indulged in no more reflections--sentiment or 
practical. He had eaten all his sandwiches; he had drunk three-quarters of 
the bottle of sherry. And suddenly he felt unusually drowsy, and he laid his 
head back in his big chair, and fell soundly asleep. 

CHAPTER XXVI 

THE TELEPHONE MESSAGE 

If Pratt had only known what was going on in the old quarries at 
Whitcliffe, about the very time that he was riding slowly out to Barford on 
his bicycle, he would not only have accelerated his pace, but would have 
taken good care to have chosen another route: he would also have made 
haste to exchange bicycle for railway train as quickly as possible, and to 
have got himself far away before anybody could begin looking for him in 
his usual haunts, or at places wherein there was a possibility of his being 
found. But Pratt knew nothing of what Byner had done. He was conscious 
of Byner's visit to the Green Man. He did not know what Pickard had been 
told by Bill Thomson. He was unaware of anything which Pickard had told 
to Byner. If he had known that Byner, guided by Pickard, had been to the 
old quarries, had fixed his inquiring eye on the shaft which was filled to its 
brim with water, and had got certain ideas from the mere sight of it, Pratt 
would have hastened to put hundreds of miles between himself and Barford 
as quickly as possible. But all that Pratt knew was that there was a 
possibility of suspicion--which might materialize eventually, but not 
immediately. 


On the previous evening, Pratt--had he but known it--made a great 
mistake. Instead of going into Murgatroyd's shop after he had watched 
Byner and Prydale away from it--he should have followed those two astute 
and crafty persons, and have ascertained something of their movements. 
Had he done so, he would certainly not have troubled to return to Peel Row, 
nor to remain in Barford an hour longer than was absolutely necessary. For 
Pratt was sharp-witted enough when it came to a question of putting one 
and two together, and if he had tracked Prydale and the unknown man who 
was with him to a certain house whereto they repaired as soon as they 
quitted Murgatroyd's shop, he would have drawn an inference from the 
mere fact of their visit which would have thrown him into a cold sweat of 
fear. But Pratt, after all, was only one man, one brain, one body, and could 
not be in two places, nor go in two ways, at the same time. He took his own 
way--ignorant of his destruction. 

Byner also took a way of his own. As soon as he and Prydale left 
Murgatroyd's shop, they chartered the first cab they met with, and ordered 
its driver to go to Whitcliffe Moor. 

"It's the quickest thing to do--if my theory's correct," observed Byner, as 
they drove along, "Of course, it is all theory--mere theory! But I've grounds 
for it. The place--the time--mere lonely situation--that scrap iron lying 
about, which would be so useful in weighting a dead body!--I tell you, I 
shall be surprised if we don't find Parrawhite at the bottom of that water!" 

"I shouldn't wonder," agreed Prydale. "One thing's very certain, as we 
shall prove before we're through with it--Pratt's put that poor devil 
Murgatroyd up to this passage-to-America business. And a bit clumsily, 
too--fancy Murgatroyd being no better posted up than to tell me that 
Parrawhite called on him at a certain hour that night!" 

"But you've got to remember that Pratt didn't know of Parrawhite's 
affairs with Pickard, nor that he was at the Green Man at that hour," 
rejoined Byner. "My belief is that Pratt thinks himself safe--that he fancies 
he's provided for all contingencies. If things turn out as I think they will, I 
believe we shall find Pratt calmly seated at his desk tomorrow morning." 

"Well--if things do turn out as you expect, we'll lose no time in seeking 
him there!" observed Prydale dryly. "We'd better arrange to get the job done 
first thing." 

"This Mr. Shepherd'll make no objection, I suppose?" asked Byner. 


"Objection! Lor' bless you--he'll love it!" exclaimed Prydale. "It'll be a 
bit of welcome diversion to a man like him that's naught to do. He'll object 
none, not he!" 

Shepherd, a retired quarry-owner, who lived in a picturesque old stone 
house in the middle of Whitcliffe Moor, with nothing to occupy his 
attention but the growing of roses and vegetables, and an occasional glance 
at the local newspapers, listened to Prydale's request with gradually rising 
curiosity. Byner had at once seen that this call was welcome to this bluff 
and hearty Yorkshireman, who, without any question as to their business, 
had immediately welcomed them to his hearth and pressed liquor and cigars 
on them: he sized up Shepherd as a man to whom any sort of break in the 
placid course of retired life was a delightful event. 

"A dead man i' that old shaft i' one o' my worked out quarries!" he 
exclaimed. "Ye don't mean to say so! An' how long d'yer think he might ha’ 
been there, now, Prydale?" 

"Some months, Mr. Shepherd," replied the detective. 

"Why, then it's high time he were taken out," said Shepherd. "When 
might you be thinkin’ o' doin' t' job, like?" 

"As soon as possible," said Prydale. "Tomorrow morning, early, if that's 
convenient to you." 

"T'll tell you what I'll do," observed the retired quarry-owner. "You leave 
t' job to me. I'll get two or three men first thing tomorrow morning, and 
we'll do it reight. You be up there by half-past eight o'clock, and we'll soon 
satisfy you as to whether there's owt i’ t' shape of a dead man or not i' t' pit. 
You hev' grounds for believin' ‘at theer is----what?" 

"Strong grounds!" replied the detective, "and equally strong ones for 
believing the man came there by foul play, too." 

"Say no more!" said Shepherd. "T' mystery shall be cleared up. Deary 
me! An’ to think ‘at I've walked past yon theer pit many a dozen times 
within this last few o' months, and nivver dreamed ‘at theer wor owt in it but 
watter! Howivver, gentlemen, ye can put yer minds at ease--we'll 
investigate the circumstances, as the sayin’ goes, before noon tomorrow." 

"One other matter," remarked Prydale. "We want things kept quiet. We 
don't want all the folk of the neighbourhood round about, you know." 

"Leave it to me," answered Shepherd. "There'll be me, and these men, 
and yourselves--and a pair of grapplin' irons. We'll do it quiet and 
comfortable--and we'll do it reight." 


"Odd character!" remarked Byner, when he and Prydale went away. 

"Useful man--for a job of that sort," said the detective laconically. "Now 
then--are we going to let anybody else know what we're after--Mr. Eldrick 
or Mr. Collingwood, for instance? Do you want them, or either of them, to 
be present?" 

"No!" answered Byner, after a moment's reflection. "Let us see what 
results. We can let them know, soon enough, if we've anything to tell. But-- 
what about Pratt?" 

"Keeping an eye on him--you mean?" said Prydale. "You said just now 
that in your opinion we should find him at his desk." 

"Just so--but that's no reason why he shouldn't be looked after tomorrow 
morning," answered Byner. 

"All right--I'll put a man on to shadow him, from the time he leaves his 
lodgings until--until we want him," said the detective. "That is--if we do 
want him." 

"Tt will be one of the biggest surprises I ever had in my life if we don't!" 
asserted Byner. "I never felt more certain of anything than I do of finding 
Parrawhite's body in that pit!" 

It was this certainty which made Byner appear extraordinarily cool and 
collected, when next day, about noon, he walked into Eldrick's private 
room, where Collingwood was at that moment asking the solicitor what was 
being done. The certainty was now established, and it seemed to Byner that 
it would have been a queer thing if he had not always had it. He closed the 
door and gave the two men an informing glance. 

"Parrawhite's body has been found," he said quietly. 

Eldrick started in his chair, and Collingwood looked a sharp inquiry. 

"Little doubt about his having been murdered, just as I conjectured," 
continued Byner. "And his murderer had pretty cleverly weighted his body 
with scrap iron, before dropping it into a pit full of water, where it might 
have remained for a long time undiscovered. However--that's settled!" 

Eldrick got out the first question. 

"Pratt?" 

"Prydale's after him," answered Byner. "I expect we shall hear 
something in a few minutes--if he's in town. But I confess I'm a bit doubtful 
and anxious now, on that score. Because, when Prydale and I got down 
from Whitcliffe half an hour ago--where the body's now lying, at the Green 
Man, awaiting the inquest--we found Murgatroyd hanging about the police 


station. He'd come to make a clean breast of it--about Pratt. And it 
unfortunately turns out that Pratt saw Prydale and me go to Murgatroyd's 
shop last night, and afterwards went in there himself, and of course pumped 
Murgatroyd dry as to why we'd been." 

"Why unfortunately?" asked Collingwood. 

"Because that would warn Pratt that something was afoot," said Byner. 
"And--he may have disappeared during the night. He----" 

But just then Prydale came in, shaking his head. 

"I'm afraid he's off!" he announced. "I'd a man watching for him outside 
his lodgings from an early hour this morning, but he never came out, and 
finally my man made an excuse and asked for him there, and then he heard 
that he'd never been home last night. And his office is closed." 

"What steps are you taking?" asked Byner. 

"T've got men all over the place already," replied Prydale. "But--if he got 
off in the night, as I'm afraid he did, we shan't find him in Barford. It's a 
most unlucky thing that he saw us go to Murgatroyd's last evening! That, of 
course, would set him off: he'd know things were reaching a crisis." 

Eldrick and Collingwood had arranged to lunch together that day, and 
they presently went off, asking the detective to keep them informed of 
events. But up to half-past three o ‘clock they heard no more--then, as they 
were returning along the street Byner came running up to them. 

"Prydale's just had a telephone message from the butler at Normandale!" 
he exclaimed. "Pratt is there!--and something extraordinary is going on: the 
butler wants the police. We're off at once--there's Prydale in a motor, 
waiting for me. Will you follow?" 

He darted away again, and Eldrick looking round for a car, suddenly 
recognized the Mallathorpe livery. 

"Great Scott!" he said. "There's Miss Mallathorpe--just driving in. 
Better tell her!" 

A moment later, he and Collingwood had joined Nesta in her carriage, 
and the horses' heads were turned in the direction towards which Byner and 
Prydale were already hastening. 

CHAPTER XXVII 

RESTORED TO ENERGY 

Esther Mawson, leaving Pratt to enjoy his sherry and sandwiches at his 
leisure, went away through the house, out into the gardens, and across the 
shrubbery to the stables. The coachman and grooms were at dinner--with 


the exception of one man who lived in a cottage at the entrance to the 
stable-yard. This was the very man she wanted to see, and she found him in 
the saddle-room, and beckoned him to its door. 

"Mrs. Mallathorpe wants me to go over to Scaleby on an errand for her 
this afternoon," she said. "Can you have the dog-cart ready, at the South 
Garden gate at three o'clock sharp? And--without saying anything to the 
coachman? It's a private errand." 

Of late this particular groom had received several commissions of this 
sort, and being a sharp fellow he had observed that they were generally 
given to him when Miss Mallathorpe was out. 

"All right," he answered. "The young missis is going out in the carriage 
at half-past two. South Garden gate--three sharp. Anybody but you?" 

"Only me," replied Esther. "Don't say anything to anybody about where 
we're going. Get the dog-cart ready after the carriage has gone." 

The groom nodded in comprehension, and Esther went back to the 
house and to her own room. She ought at that time of day to have been 
eating her dinner with the rest of the upper servants, but she had work to do 
which was of much more importance than the consumption of food and 
drink. There was going to be a flight that afternoon--but it would not be 
Pratt who would undertake it. Esther Mawson had carefully calculated all 
her chances as soon as Pratt told her that he was going to be away for a 
while. She knew that Pratt would not have left Barford for any indefinite 
period unless something had gone seriously wrong. But she knew more--by 
inference and intuition. If Pratt was going away--rather, since he was going 
away, he would have on his person things of value--documents, money. She 
meant to gain possession of everything that he had; she meant to have a 
brief interview with Mrs. Mallathorpe; then she meant to drive to Scaleby-- 
and to leave that part of the country just as thoroughly and completely as 
Pratt had meant to leave it. And now in her own room she was completing 
her preparations. There was little to do. She knew that if her venture came 
off successfully, she could easily afford to leave her personal possessions 
behind her, and that she would be all the more free and unrestricted in her 
movements if she departed without as much as a change of clothes and 
linen. And so by two o'clock she had arrayed herself in a neat and 
unobtrusive tailor-made travelling costume, had put on an equally neat and 
plain hat, had rolled her umbrella, and laid it, her gloves, and a cloak where 
they could be readily picked up, and had attached to her slim waist a hand- 


bag--by means of a steel chain which she secured by a small padlock as 
soon as she had arranged it to her satisfaction. She was not the sort of 
woman to leave a hand-bag lying about in a railway carriage at any time, 
but in this particular instance she was not going to run any risk of even a 
moment's forgetfulness. 

Everything was in readiness by twenty minutes past two, and she took 
up her position in a window from which she could see the front door of the 
house. At half-past two the carriage and its two fine bay horses came round 
from the stables; a minute or two later Nesta Mallathorpe emerged from the 
hall; yet another minute and the carriage was whirling down the park in the 
direction of Barford. And then Esther moved from the window, picked up 
the umbrella, the cloak, the gloves, and went off in the direction of the room 
wherein she had left Pratt. 

No one ever went near those old rooms except on some special errand 
or business, and there was a dead silence all around her as she turned the 
key in the lock and slipped inside the door--to lock it again as soon as she 
had entered. There was an equally deep silence within the room--and for a 
moment she glanced a little fearfully at the recumbent figure in the old, 
deep-backed chair. Pratt had stretched himself fully in his easy quarters--- 
his legs lay extended across the moth-eaten hearth-rug; his head and 
shoulders were thrown far back against the faded tapestry, and he was so 
still that he might have been supposed to be dead. But Esther Mawson had 
tried the effect of that particular drug on a good many people, and she knew 
that the victim in this instance was merely plunged in a sleep from which 
nothing whatever could wake him yet awhile. And after one searching 
glance at him, and one lifting of an eyelid by a practised finger, she went 
rapidly and thoroughly through Pratt's pockets, and within a few minutes of 
entering the room had cleared them of everything they contained. The 
sealed packet which he had taken from his safe that morning; the bank- 
notes which Mrs. Murgatroyd had returned in her indignant letter; another 
roll of notes, of considerable value, in a note-case; a purse containing notes 
and gold to a large amount--all those she laid one by one on a dust-covered 
table. And finally--and as calmly as if she were sorting linen--she swept 
bank-notes, gold, and purse into her steel-chained bag, and tore open the 
sealed envelope. 

There were five documents in that envelope--Esther examined each with 
meticulous care. The first was an authority to Linford Pratt to sell certain 


shares standing in the name of Ann Mallathorpe. The second was a similar 
document relating to other shares: each was complete, save for Ann 
Mallathorpe's signature. The third document was the power of attorney 
which Ann Mallathorpe had given to Linford Pratt: the fourth, the letter 
which she had written to him on the evening before the fatal accident to 
Harper. And the fifth was John Mallathorpe's will. 

At last she held in her hand the half-sheet of foolscap paper of which 
Mrs. Mallathorpe, driven to distraction, and knowing that she would get no 
sympathy from her own daughter, had told her. She was a woman of a quick 
and an understanding mind, and she had read the will through and grasped 
its significance as swiftly as her eyes ran over it. And those eyes turned to 
the unconscious Pratt with a flash of contempt--she, at any rate, would not 
follow his foolish example, and play for too high a stake--no, she would 
make hay while the sun shone its hottest! She was of the Parrawhite 
persuasion--better, far better one good bird in the hand than a score of 
possible birds in the bush. 

She presently restored the five documents to the stout envelope, picked 
up her other belongings, and without so much as a glance at Pratt, left the 
room. She turned the key in the door and took it away with her. And now 
she went straight to a certain sitting-room which Mrs. Mallathorpe had 
tenanted by day ever since her illness. The final and most important stage of 
Esther's venture was at hand. 

Mrs. Mallathorpe sat at an open window, wearily gazing out on the 
park. Ever since her son's death she had remained in a more or less torpid 
condition, rarely talking to any person except Esther Mawson: it had been 
manifest from the first that her daughter's presence distressed and irritated 
her, and by the doctor's advice Nesta had gone to her as little as possible, 
while taking every care to guard her and see to her comfort. All day long 
she sat brooding--and only Esther Mawson, now for some time in her full 
confidence, knew that her brooding was rapidly developing into a 
monomania. Mrs. Mallathorpe, indeed, had but one thought in her mind-- 
the eventual circumventing of Pratt, and the destruction of John 
Mallathorpe's will. 

She turned slowly as the maid came in and carefully closed the door 
behind her, and her voice was irritable and querulous as she at once began 
to complain. 


"You've never been near me for two hours!" she said. "Your dinner time 
was over long since! I might have been wanting all sorts of things for aught 
you cared!" 

"I've had something else to do--for you!" retorted Esther, coming close 
to her mistress. "Listen, now!--I've got it!" 

Mrs. Mallathorpe's attitude and manner suddenly changed. She caught 
sight of the packet of papers in the woman's hand, and at once sprang to her 
feet, white and trembling. Instinctively she held out her own hands and 
moved a little nearer to the maid. And Esther quickly put the table between 
them, and shook her head. 

"No--no!" she exclaimed. "No handling of anything--yet! You keep your 
hands off! You were ready enough to bargain with Pratt--now you'll have to 
bargain with me. But I'm not such a fool as he was--I'll take cash down, and 
be done with it." 

Mrs. Mallathorpe rested her trembling hands on the table and bent 
forward across it. 

"Is it--is it--really--the will?" she whispered hoarsely. 

Instead of replying in words, Esther, taking care to keep at a safe 
distance behind the table, and with the door only a yard or two in her rear, 
drew out the documents one by one and held them up. 

"The will!" she said. "Your letter to Pratt. The power of attorney. Two 
papers that he brought for you to sign. That's the lot! And now, as I said, 
we'll bargain." 

"Where is--he?" asked Mrs. Mallathorpe. "How--how did you get them? 
Does he know--did he give them up?" 

"If you want to know, he's safe and sound asleep in one of the rooms in 
the old part of the house," answered Esther. "I drugged him. There's 
something afoot--something gone wrong with his schemes--at Barford, and 
he came here on his way--elsewhere. And so--I took the chance. Now then-- 
what are you going to give me?" 

Mrs. Mallathorpe, whose nervous agitation was becoming more and 
more marked, wrung her hands. 

"I've nothing to give!" she cried. "You know very well he's had the 
management of everything--I don't know how things are----" 

"Stuff!" exclaimed Esther. "I know better than that. You've a lot of ready 
money in that desk there--you know you drew a lot out of the bank some 
time ago, and it's there now. You kept it for a contingency--the 


contingency's here. And--you've your rings--the diamond and ruby rings--I 
know what they're worth! Come on, now--I mean to have the whole lot, so 
it's no use hesitating." 

Mrs. Mallathorpe looked at the maid's bold and resolute eyes--and then 
at the papers. And she glanced from eyes and papers to a bright fire which 
burned in the grate close by. 

"You'll give everything up?" she asked nervously. 

"Put those bank-notes that you've got in your desk, and those rings that 
are in your jewel-case, on the table between us," answered Esther, "and I'll 
hand over these papers on the instant! I'm not going to be such a fool as to 
keep them--not I! Come on, now!--isn't this the chance you've wanted?" 

Mrs. Mallathorpe drew a small bunch of keys from her gown, and went 
over to the desk which Esther had pointed to. Within a minute she was back 
again at the table, a roll of bank notes in one hand, half a dozen magnificent 
rings in the other. She put both hands halfway across and unclasped them. 
And Esther Mawson, with a light laugh, threw the papers over the table, and 
hastily swept their price into her handbag. 

Mrs. Mallathorpe's nerves suddenly became steady. With a deep sigh 
she caught up the various documents and looked them quickly and 
thoroughly over. Then she tore them into fragments and flung the fragments 
in the fire--and as they blazed up, she turned and looked at Esther Mawson 
in a way which made Esther shrink a little. But she was already at the door-- 
and she opened it and walked out and down the stair. 

She was half-way across the hall beneath, where the butler and one of 
the footmen were idly talking, when a sharp cry from above made her then 
look up. Mrs. Mallathorpe, suddenly restored to life and energy, was leaning 
over the balustrade. 

"Stop that woman, you men!" she said. "Seize her! Fasten her up!--lock 
the door wherever you put her! She's stolen my rings, and a lot of money 
out of my desk! And telephone instantly to Barford, and tell them to send 
the police here--at once!" 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE WOMAN IN BLACK 

Nesta Mallathorpe, who had just arrived in Barford when Eldrick caught 
sight of her, was seriously startled as he and Collingwood came running up 
to her carriage. The solicitor entered it without ceremony or explanation, 
and turning to the coachman bade him drive back to Normandale as fast as 


he could make his horses go. Meanwhile Collingwood turned to Nesta. 
"Don't be alarmed!" he said. "Something is happening at the Grange--your 
mother has just telephoned to the police here to go there at once--there they 
are--in front of us, in that car!" 

"Did my mother say if she was in danger?" demanded Nesta. 

"She can't be!" exclaimed Eldrick, turning from the coachman, as the 
horses were whipped round and the carriage moved off. "She evidently gave 
orders for the message. No--Pratt's there! And--but of course, you don't 
know--the police want Pratt. They've been searching for him since noon. 
He's wanted for murder!" 

"Don't frighten Miss Mallathorpe," said Collingwood. "The murder has 
nothing to do with present events," he went on reassuringly. "It's something 
that happened some time ago. Don't be afraid about your mother--there are 
plenty of people round her, you know." 

"I can't help feeling anxious if Pratt is there," she answered. "How did 
he come to be there? It's not an hour since I left home. This is all some of 
Esther Mawson's work! And we shall have to wait nearly an hour before we 
know what is going on!--it's all uphill work to Normandale, and the horses 
can't do it in the time." 

"Eldrick!" said Collingwood, as the carriage came abreast of the Central 
Station and a long line of motorcars. "Stop the coachman! Let's get one of 
those cars--we shall get to Normandale twice as quickly. The main thing is 
to relieve Miss Mallathorpe of anxiety. Now!" he went on, as they hastily 
left the carriage and transferred themselves to a car quickly scented by 
Eldrick as the most promising of the lot. "Tell the driver to go as fast as he 
can--the other car's not very far in front--tell him to catch it up." 

Eldrick leaned over and gave his orders. 

"T've told him not only to catch him up, but to get in front of 'em," he 
said, settling down again in his seat. "This is a better car than theirs, and we 
Shall be there first. Now, Miss Mallathorpe, don't you bother--this is 
probably going to be the clearing-up point of everything. One feels certain, 
at any rate--Pratt has reached the end of his tether!" 

"If I seem to bother," replied Nesta, "it's because I know that he and 
Esther Mawson are at Normandale--working mischief." 

"We shall be there in half an hour," said Collingwood, as their own car 
ran past that in which the detectives and Byner were seated. "They can't do 
much mischief in that time." 


None of the three spoke again until the car pulled up suddenly at the 
gates of Normandale Park. The lodge-keeper, an old man, coming out to 
open them, approached the door of the car on seeing Nesta within. 

"There's a young woman just gone up to the house that wants to see you 
very particular, miss," he said. "I tell'd her that you'd gone to Barford, but 
she said she'd come a long way, and she'd wait till you come back. She's 
going across the park there--crossin' yon path." 

He pointed over the level sward to the slight figure of a woman in black, 
who was obviously taking a near cut up to the Grange. Nesta looked 
wonderingly across the park as the car cleared the gate and went on up the 
drive. 

"Who can she be?" she said musingly. "A woman from a long way--to 
see me?" 

"She'll get to the house soon after we reach it," said Eldrick. "Let's 
attend to this more pressing business first. We should know what's afoot 
here in a minute or two." 

But it was somewhat difficult to make out or to discover what really was 
afoot. The car stopped at the hall door: the second car came close behind it; 
Nesta, Collingwood, Eldrick, Byner, and the detectives poured into the hall- 
-encountered a much mystified-looking butler, a couple of footmen, and the 
groom whose services Esther Mawson had requisitioned, and who, weary of 
waiting for her, had come up to the house. 

"What's all this?" asked Eldrick, taking the situation into his own hands. 
"What's the matter? Why did you send for the police?" 

"Mrs. Mallathorpe's orders, sir," answered the butler, with an apologetic 
glance at his young mistress. "Really, sir, I don't know--exactly--what is the 
matter! We are all so confused! What happened was, that not very long after 
Miss Mallathorpe had left for town in the carriage, Esther Mawson, the 
maid, came downstairs from Mrs. Mallathorpe's room, and was crossing the 
lower part of the hall, when Mrs. Mallathorpe suddenly appeared up there 
and called to me and James to stop her and lock her up, as she'd stolen 
money and jewels! We were to lock her up and telephone for the police, sir, 
and to add that Mr. Pratt was here." 

"Well?" demanded Eldrick. 

"We did lock her up, sir! She's in my pantry," continued the butler, 
ruefully. "We've got her in there because there are bars to the windows--she 
can't get out of that. A terrible time we had, too, sir--she fought us like--like 


a maniac, protesting all the time that Mrs. Mallathorpe had given her what 
she had on her. Of course, sir, we don't know what she may have on her--we 
simply obeyed Mrs. Mallathorpe." 

"Where is Mrs. Mallathorpe?" asked Collingwood. "Is she safe?" 

"Oh, quite safe, sir!" replied the butler. "She returned to her room after 
giving those orders. Mrs. Mallathorpe appeared to be--quite calm, sir." 

Prydale pushed himself forward--unceremoniously and insistently. 

"Keep that woman locked up!" he said. "First of all--where's Pratt?" 

"Mrs. Mallathorpe said he would be found in a room in the old part of 
the house," answered the butler, shaking his head as if he were thoroughly 
mystified. "She said you would find him fast asleep--Mawson had drugged 
him!" 

Prydale looked at Byner and at his fellow-detectives. Then he turned to 
the butler. 

"Come on!" he said brusquely. "Take us there at once!" He glanced at 
Eldrick. "I'm beginning to see through it, Mr. Eldrick!" he whispered. "This 
maid's caught Pratt for us. Let's hope he's still----" 

But before he could say more, and just as the butler opened a door 
which led into a corridor at the rear of the hall, a sharp crack which was 
unmistakably that of a revolver, rang through the house, waking equally 
sharp echoes in the silent room. And at that, Nesta hurried up the stairway 
to her mother's apartment, and the men, after a hurried glance at each other, 
ran along the corridor after the butler and the footmen. 

Pratt came out of his stupor much sooner than Esther Mawson had 
reckoned on. According to her previous experiments with the particular 
drug which she had administered to him, he ought to have remained in a 
profound and an undisturbed slumber until at least five o'clock. But he 
woke at four--woke suddenly, sharply, only conscious at first of a terrible 
pain in his head, which kept him groaning and moaning in his chair for a 
minute or two before he fairly realized where he was and what had 
happened. As the pain became milder and gave way to a dull throbbing and 
a general sense of discomfort, he looked round out of aching eyes and saw 
the bottle of sherry. And so dull were his wits that his only thought at first 
was that the wine had been far stronger than he had known, and that he had 
drunk far too much of it, and that it had sent him to sleep--and just then his 
wandering glance fell on some papers which Esther Mawson had taken 
from one of his pockets and thrown aside as of no value. 


He leapt to his feet, trembling and sweating. His hands, shaking as if 
smitten with a sudden palsy, went to his pockets--he tore off his coat and 
turned his pockets out, as if touch and feeling were not to be believed, and 
his eyes must see that there was really nothing there. Then he snatched up 
the papers on the floor and found nothing but letters, and odd scraps of 
unimportant memoranda. He stamped his feet on those things, and began to 
Swear and curse, and finally to sob and whine. The shock of his discovery 
had driven all his stupefaction away by that time, and he knew what had 
happened. And his whining and sobbing was not that of despair, but the far 
worse and fiercer sobbing and whining of rage and terrible anger. If the 
woman who had tricked him had been there he would have torn her limb 
from limb, and have glutted himself with revenge. But--he was alone. 

And presently, after moving around his prison more like a wild beast 
than a human being, his senses having deserted him for a while, he regained 
some composure, and glanced about him for means of escape. He went to 
the door and tried it. But the old, substantial oak stood firm and fast-- 
nothing but a crow-bar would break that door. And so he tumed to the 
mullioned window, set in a deep recess. 

He knew that it was thirty or forty feet above the level of the ground-- 
but there was much thick ivy growing on the walls of Normandale Grange, 
and it might be possible to climb down by its aid. With a great effort he 
forced open one of the dirt-encrusted sashes and looked out--and in the 
Same instant he drew in his head with a harsh groan. The window 
commanded a full view of the hall door--and he had seen Prydale, and two 
other detectives, and the stranger from London whom he believed to be a 
detective, hurrying from their motorcar into the house. 

There was but one thing for it, now. Esther Mawson had robbed him of 
everything that was on him in the way of papers and money. But in his hip- 
pocket she had left a revolver which Pratt had carried, always loaded, for 
some time. And now, without the least hesitation, he drew it out and sent 
one of its bullets through his brain. 

cK OOK OK OK OOK 

Eldrick and Collingwood, returning to the hall from the room in which 
they and the detectives had found Pratt's dead body, stood a little later in 
earnest conversation with Prydale, who had just come there from an 
interview with Esther Mawson. Nesta Mallathorpe suddenly called to them 
from the stairs, at the same time beckoning them to go up to her. 


"Will you come with me and speak to my mother?" she said. "She 
knows you are here, and she wants to say something about what has 
happened--something about that document which Pratt said he possessed." 

Eldrick and Collingwood exchanged glances without speaking. They 
followed Nesta into her mother's sitting-room. And instead of the semi- 
invalid whom they had expected to find there, they saw a woman who had 
evidently regained not only her vivacity and her spirits but her sense of 
authority and her inclination to exercise it. 

"I am sorry that you gentlemen should have been drawn into all this 
wretched business!" she exclaimed, as she pointed the two men to chairs. 
"Everything must seem very strange, and indeed have seemed so for some 
time. But I have been the victim of as bad a scoundrel as ever lived--I'm not 
going to be so hypocritical as to pretend that I'm sorry he's dead--I'm not! I 
only wish he'd met his proper fate--on the scaffold. I don't know what you 
may have heard, or gathered--my daughter herself, from what she tells me, 
has only the vaguest notions--but I wanted to tell you, Mr. Eldrick, and you, 
Mr. Collingwood--seeing that you're one a solicitor and the other a barrister, 
that Pratt invented a most abominable plot against me, which, of course, 
hasn't a word of truth in it, yet was so clever that----" 

Eldrick suddenly raised his hand. 

"Mrs. Mallathorpe!" he said quietly. "I think you had better let me speak 
before you go any further. Perhaps we--Mr. Collingwood and I--know more 
than you think. Don't trifle, Mrs. Mallathorpe, for your own and your 
daughter's sake! Tell the truth--and answer a plain question, which I assure 
you, is asked in your own interest. What have you done with John 
Mallathorpe's will?" 

Collingwood, anxious for Nesta, was watching her closely, and now he 
saw her turn a startled and inquiring look on her mother, who, in her turn, 
dashed a surprised glance at Eldrick. But if Mrs. Mallathorpe was surprised, 
she was also indignant, or she simulated indignation, and she replied to the 
solicitor's question with a sharp retort. 

"What do you mean?--John Mallathorpe's will!" she exclaimed. "What 
do I know of John Mallathorpe's will? There never was----" 

"Mrs. Mallathorpe!" interrupted Eldrick. "Don't! I'm speaking in your 
interest, I tell you! There was a will! It was made on the morning of John 
Mallathorpe's death. It was found by Mr. Collingwood's late grandfather, 
Antony Bartle: when he died suddenly in my office, it fell into Pratt's hands. 


That is the document which Pratt held over you--and not an hour ago, 
Esther Mawson took it from Pratt, and she gave it to you. Again I ask you-- 
what have you done with it?" 

Mrs. Mallathorpe hesitated a moment. Then she suddenly faced Eldrick 
with a defiant look. "Let them--let everybody--do what they like!" she 
exclaimed. "It's burnt! I threw it in that fire as soon as I got it! And now----" 

Nesta interrupted her mother. 

"Does any one know the terms of that will?" she asked, looking at 
Eldrick. "Tell me!--if you know. Hush!" she went on, as Mrs. Mallathorpe 
tried to speak again. "I will know!" 

"Yes!" answered Eldrick. "Esther Mawson knows them. She read the 
will carefully. She told Prydale just now what they were. With the exception 
of three legacies of ten thousand pounds each to your mother, your brother, 
and yourself, John Mallathorpe left everything he possessed to the town of 
Barford for an educational trust." 

"Then," asked Nesta quietly, as she made a peremptory sign to her 
mother to be silent, "we--never had any right to be here--at all?" 

"I'm afraid not,” replied Eldrick. 

"Then of course we shall go," said Nesta. "That's certain! Do you hear 
that, mother? That's my decision. It's final!" 

"You can do what you like," retorted Mrs. Mallathorpe sullenly. "I am 
not going to be frightened by anything that Esther Mawson says. Nor by 
what you say!" she continued, turning on Eldrick. "All that has got to be 
proved. Who can prove it? What can prove it? Do you think I am going to 
give up my rights without fighting for them? I shall swear that every word 
of Esther Mawson's is a lie! No one can bring forward a will that doesn't 
exist. And what concern is it of yours, Mr. Eldrick? What right have you?" 

"You are quite right, Mrs. Mallathorpe," said Eldrick. "It is no concern 
of mine. And so----" 

He turned to the door--and as he turned the door opened, to admit the 
old butler who looked apologetically but earnestly at Nesta as he stepped 
forward. 

"A Mrs. Gaukrodger wishes to see you on very particular business," he 
murmured. "She's been waiting some little time--something, she says, about 
some papers she has just found--belonging to the late Mr. John 
Mallathorpe." 


Collingwood, who was standing close to Nesta, caught all the butler 
said. 

"Gaukrodger!" he exclaimed, with a quick glance at Eldrick. "That was 
the name of the manager--a witness. See the woman at once," he whispered 
to Nesta. 

"Bring Mrs. Gaukrodger in, Dickenson," said Nesta. "Stay--I'll come 
with you, and bring her in myself." 

She returned a moment later with a slightly built, rather careworn 
woman dressed in deep mourning--the woman in black whom they had seen 
crossing the park--who looked nervously round her as she entered. 

"What is it you have for me, Mrs. Gaukrodger?" asked Nesta. "Papers 
belonging to the late Mr. John Mallathorpe? How--where did you get 
them?" 

Mrs. Gaukrodger drew a large envelope from under her cloak. "This, 
miss," she answered. "One paper--I only found it this morning. In this way," 
she went on, addressing herself to Nesta. "When my husband was killed, 
along with Mr. John Mallathorpe, they, of course, brought home the clothes 
he was wearing. There were a lot of papers in the pockets of the coat--two 
pockets full of them. And I hadn't heart or courage to look at them at that 
time, miss!--I couldn't, and I locked them up in a box. I never looked at 
them until this very day--but this morning I happened to open that box, and 
I saw them, and I thought I'd see what they were. And this was one--you 
see, it's in a plain envelope--it was sealed, but there's no writing on it. I cut 
the envelope open, and drew the paper out, and I saw at once it was Mr. 
John Mallathorpe's will--so I came straight to you with it." 

She handed the envelope over to Nesta, who at once gave it to Eldrick. 
The solicitor hastily drew out the enclosure, glanced it over, and turned 
sharply to Collingwood with a muttered exclamation. 

"Good gracious!" he said. "That man Cobcroft was right! There was a 
duplicate! And here it is!" 

Mrs. Mallathorpe had come nearer. The sight of the half sheet of 
foolscap in Eldrick's hands seemed to fascinate her. And the expression of 
her face as she came close to his side was so curious that the solicitor 
involuntarily folded up the will and hastily put it behind his back--he had 
not only seen that expression but had caught sight of Mrs. Mallathorpe's 
twitching fingers. 

"[s--that--that--another will?" she whispered. "John Mallathorpe's?" 


"Precisely the same--another copy--duly signed and witnessed!" 
answered Eldrick firmly. "What you foolishly did was done for nothing. 
And--it's the most fortunate thing in the world, Mrs. Mallathorpe, that this 
has turned up!--most fortunate for you!" 

Mrs. Mallathorpe steadied herself on the edge of the table and looked at 
him fixedly. "Everything'll have to be given up?" she asked. 

"The terms of this will will be carried out," answered Eldrick. 

"Will--will they make me give up--what we've--saved?" she whispered. 

"Mother!" said Nesta appealingly. "Don't! Come away somewhere and 
let me talk to you--come!" 

But Mrs. Mallathorpe shook off her daughter's hand and turned again to 
Eldrick. 

"Will they?" she demanded. "Answer!" 

"I don't think you'll find the trustees at all hard when it comes to a 
question of account," answered Eldrick. "They'll probably take matters over 
from now and ignore anything that's happened during the past two years." 

Again Nesta tried to lead her mother away, and again Mrs. Mallathorpe 
pushed the appealing hand from her. All her attention was fixed on Eldrick. 
"And--and will the police give me--now--what they found on that woman?" 
she whispered. 

"I have no doubt they will," replied Eldrick. "It's--yours." 

Mrs. Mallathorpe drew a sigh of relief. She looked at the solicitor 
steadily for a moment--then without another word she turned and went 
away--to find Prydale. 

Eldrick turned to Nesta. 

"Don't forget," he said in a low voice, "it's a terrible blow to her, and 
she's been thinking of your interests! Leave her alone for a while--she'll get 
used to the altered circumstances. I'm sorry for her--and for you!" 

But Nesta made a sign of dissent. 

"There's no need to be sorry for me, Mr. Eldrick," she answered. "It's a 
greater relief than you can realize." She turned from him and went over to 
Mrs. Gaukrodger who had watched this scene without fully comprehending 
it. "Come with me," she said. "You look very tired and you must have some 
tea and rest awhile--come now." 

Eldrick and Collingwood, left alone, looked at each, other in silence for 
a moment. Then the solicitor shook his head expressively. 


"Well, that's over!" he exclaimed. "I must go back and hand this will 
over to the two trustees. But you, Collingwood--stay here a bit--if ever that 
girl needs company and help, it's now!" 

"I'm stopping," said Collingwood. 

He remained for a time where Eldrick left him; at last he went down to 
the hall and out into the gardens. And presently Nesta came to him there, 
and as if with a mutual understanding they walked away into the nearer 
stretches of the park. Normandale had never looked more beautiful than it 
did that afternoon, and in the midst of a silence which up to then neither of 
them had cared to break, Collingwood suddenly turned to the girl who had 
just lost it. 

"Are you sure that you won't miss all this--greatly?" he asked. "Just 
think!" 

"I'd rather lose more than this, however fond I'd got of it, than go 
through what I've gone through lately," she answered frankly. "Do you 
know what I want to do?" 

"No--I think not," he said. "What?" 

"If it's possible--to forget all about this," she replied. "And--if that's also 
possible--to help my mother to forget, too. Don't think too hardly of her--I 
don't suppose any of us know how much all this place--and the money-- 
meant to her." 

"I've got no hard thoughts about her," said Collingwood. "I'm sorry for 
her. But--is it too soon to talk about the future?" 

Nesta looked at him in a way which showed him that she only half 
comprehended the question. But there was sufficient comprehension in her 
eyes to warrant him in taking her hands in his. 

"You know why I didn't go to India?" he said, bending his face to hers. 

"[--guessed!" she answered shyly. 

Then Collingwood, at this suddenly arrived supreme moment, became 
curiously bereft of speech. And after a period of silence, during which, 
being in the shadow of a grove of beech-trees which kindly concealed them 
from the rest of the world, they held each other's hands, all that he could 
find to say was one word. 

"Well?" 

Nesta laughed. 

"Well--what?" she whispered. 

Collingwood suddenly laughed too and put his arm round her. 


"It's no good!" he said. "I've often thought of what I'd to say to you--and 
now I've forgotten all. Shall I say it all at once!" 

"Wouldn't it be best?" she murmured with another laugh. 

"Then--you're going to marry me?" he asked. 

"Am I to answer--all at once?" she said. 

"One word will do!" he exclaimed, drawing her to him. 

"Ah!" she whispered as she lifted her face to his. "I couldn't say it all in 
one word. But--we've lots of time before us!" 


THE END 


